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BOOK   I. 
CHAPTER    I. 

CONFIGURATION  AND  AREA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Tab  configamtioQ  of  North  America  is  even  more  diversified^  by  inlets  of  the 
sea,  by  islands,  and  by  lakes,  than  Europe;  while  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  the  outlines  of  South  America  and  of  Africa. 

North  America  is  usually  considered  to  include  the  countries,  islands,  inlets, 
and  lakes,  extending  from  New  Granada  in  9  d^.  north  latitude  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  territories,  comprised  within  this  great  area,  include  Greenland,  and  the 
frozen  re^ons ;  Labrador,  and  the  vast  country  west  of  Hudson  Bay,  including 
Russian  America ;  the  Canadas,  and  the  country  called  Columbia,  claimed  by 
Great  Britain,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Brd»n,  Prince  Edward,  Anticosti,  and  Cuba ;  several  minor  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  North  America;  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and  all  the  British  and  other  West 
India  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  and  other  islands 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  South  America;  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick ;  the 
extensive  territories  comprised  widiin,  and  appertaining  to,  the  republics  of  the 
United  States;  Texas,  and  the  states  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  including  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  Central  America  or  Guatemala,  which  includes  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  and  the  Mosquito  country. 

The  Andes  extend  through  Mexico,  where  their  summits  are  far  higher  than 
diose  of  the  Alps,  and  through  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Great 
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Britain,  under  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  divide  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Pacific  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Ozark  range  stretches  parallel  with, 
and  nearly  midway  between,  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Alleghaneys,  which  Jefferson  in  his  time  designated  the  spine  of  the  United 
States,  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  flowing  north  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  west  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  the  waters 
flowing  south  of  Cape  Gaspe  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  CaroHna,  into  the  Atlantic.  These,  with  the  ranges  north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  form  the  great  mountain  regions  of  North  America.  With 
the  moderate  interruption  of  some  highlands  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  rocky  cliffs  and  heights  of  Newfoundland,  the  foregoing  mountains  form 
the  exceptions  to  the  generally  level,  and  undulating  character  of  all  America, 
north  and  east  of  Mexico. 

The  other  great  general  features  of  North  America  are :  the  inlets  of  Hud- 
son, Baflin,  and  other  bays  and  inlets  of  the  frozen  regions  ;  the  gulf  and 
estuaries  of  St.  Lawrence ;  the  bays  of  Chaleur,  Fundy,  Chesapeake,  and  the 
Mexican  and  Californian  gulfs  ;  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Anticosti,  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward,  Long  Island,  and  the  West  Indies;  and  those  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  northern  promontories,  and  peninsulas,  of  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  CaUfornia,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America ; 
the  five  great  lakes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Great  and  Lesser 
Lakes  of  the  northern  territory ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  numerous  other  great,  and  small  rivers,  which  discharge  their  waters, 
not  carried  off  by  evaporation,  into  the  Atlantic,  Hudson  Bay,  the  Arctic,  or 
Pacific  seas  ;  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains,  hills,  great  and  lesser 
valleys,  prairies,  and  alluvions ;  and  the  forest  zones  or  regions  extending  from 
within  nine  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  northern  limit  of  utter  barrenness. 


CHAPTER     IL 

CONFIGURATION    AND  ASPECT  OP   BRITISH   AMERICA. 

The  physical  aspect  of  British  America  presents  along  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  a  broken,  rugged  configuration,  in  some  parts  thickly 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  or  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  most  perpendicular 
cliffs ;  in  others,  as  along  the  greater  part  of  Newfoundland,  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  whole  of  Labrador,  rocks,  with  dwarfish  trees 
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growing  thinly  among  them,  predominate.  Within  the  Bay  of  Fandy,  the 
coast,  that  of  Nova  Scotia  in  particular,  is  fertile  and  beautiful ;  and  the  features 
of  Prince  Eldward  Island,  and  the  greater  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, situated  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  soft,  luxuriant,  and  pictur- 
esque, with  trees  growing,  almost  uninterrupted,  along  the  coasts  and  over  the 
country. 

Along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  to  Quebec,  and  for 
some  miles  upwards,  the  country  is  of  a  bold  mountainous  character,  and 
covered  with  dense  forests.  After  passing  the  highlands  above  Quebec,  the 
lands  on  each  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  low,  fertile,  and  in  most  part  of  allu- 
vial formation.  The  country,  with  few  interruptions,  maintains  this  appearance^ 
until  we  reach  the  Queenstone  Heights,  dose  to  the  falls  of  Niagara ;  above 
which,  again,  along  the  lakes,  a  flat  country  prevails.  Wherever  cataracts  occur 
the  surface  of  the  adjoining  country  is  unequal;  we  observe  this  at  Niagara, and 
at  all  the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  other  rivers.  The  districts 
lying  intermediate  between  cataracts  are  usually  flat  and  of  alluvial  formation. 

The  geological  structure  and  mineralogy  of  the  North  American  regions  are, 
as  yet,  but  very  imperfectly  known.  The  great  chain  of  mountains,  known  by  the 
general  name  of  the  Alleghaneys,  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
at  Perce,  between  Bay  de  Chaleur  and  Gasp^,  and  following  nearly  the  course 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  until,  opposite  Quebec,  bends  to  the  southward,  and 
entering  the  United  States,  divides  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Basin  of  the  Ohio. 
The  mountains  of  North  America  are  generally  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees. 
They  have  also  a  greater  continuity  in  their  ridges,  and  more  regularity  of  outline, 
than  those  of  Europe.  They  are,  besides,  with  the  exception  of  the  Andes, 
far  from  being  so  high  as  those  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  South  America. 

The  nucleus  of  the  Alleghaney  chain  appears,  and  is  generally  considered  to  be 
granite,  which  extends  from  those  mountains,  and  forms  the  prevailing  basis,  with 
some  exceptions,  however,  of  all  the  countries  lying  between  them  and  the  At- 
lantic, and  north  of  the  river  Hudson.  Those  ranges  are  also  considered  to 
have  been  frequently  convulsed  by  earthquakes,  while  the  ridges,  west  of  the 
All^haneys,  have  remained  undisturbed. 

Limestone,  generally  in  horisontal  strata,  prevails  to  the  westward  of  the 
Alleghaney  chain,  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes.  On  the  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  throughout  Labrador,  granite  predominates ;  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  remarks  in  his  travels,  that  the  great  lakes  of  North  America 
are  in  a  line  of  contact  between  vast  chains  of  granite  and  limestone. 

Volney  observes,  that  the  granitic  range  of  the  Alleghaney  chain  may  be  said 
to  terminate  southward,  (or  more  properly  loses  itself  to  observation),  at  West 
Point,  river  Hudson,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  sandstone  commences,  and 
prevails  from  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  the  angle  of  Georgia. 

Those  vast  inland  seas,  the  great  lakes,  form,  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
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other  magnificent  rivers^  most  gigantic  features  in  the  geography  of  British 
America;  to  which  we  may  also  add  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  a  Mediterranean, 
bounded  by  our  territories  ;  the  Bay  of  Fundy,with  its  extraordinary  tides;  and 
the  Bay  of  Hudson^  which  divides  Labrador  from  the  north-western  or  frozen 
regions  of  the  trans^Atlantic  hemisphere. 

The  surface  of  the  extensive  countries  of  British  America,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sterile  parts  of  the  north,  the  prairies,  and  where  towns  and  settlements 
have  been  formed,  along  the  sea  coasts,  and  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  is 
still  covered  with  dense  and  almost  limitless  forests,  which  commence  at  the  sea 
coast^  and  extend  to  the  banks  and  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  beyond  which 
they  are  succeeded  by  others  of  equally  gigantic  growth,  and  terminate  with  the 
occasional  interruption  of  buffalo  prairies  only  at  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

In  many  of  the  most  extensive  districts,  we  still  discover  no  signs  of  civilisa- 
tion, nor  any  marks  of  the  progress  of  improvement ;  and  the  scenery,  in  its  pri* 
meval  wildness,  and  natural  luxuriance,  exhibits  what  the  whole  of  America,  north 
of  Mexico,  was  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago ;  when  none  but  the  Indian 
tribes  traversed  its  woods,  and  when  no  vessel  but  the  bark  canoe  of  the  savage 
alone  navigated  the  waters  of  its  Atlantic  shores,  rivers,  and  inland  seas. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  configuration  and  aspect  of  the 
several  British  colonies  and  possessions  in  North  America. 

Newfoundland. — ^This  large  island  is  indented  with  deep  bays,  and  its  inte- 
rior broken  up  by  waters,  rocks,  and  barren,  as  well  as  some  tracts  of  soil  fit  for 
cultivation.  Except  on  the  Western  Coast,  within  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  the 
general  character  of  Newfoundland  is  rocky  and  barren.  The  Atlantic  coasts, 
are  formed  generally  of  terrific  rocky  cliffis,  rocky  shores,  and  on  the  south  and 
north  indented  with  inlets,  and  lined  with  islands.  From  tlie  straits  within  the 
Gulf  of  Belleisle  to  Cape  Ray,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  £eu*  less  forbidding, 
and  generally  wooded.  Coal,  lime,  and  gypsum,  are  said  to  abound  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  island  ;  where  the  lands  are  adapted  for  cultivation  and 
grazing. 

Anticosti. — ^This  island  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  an  Indian  word,  Natis- 
coti,  but  it  is  more  likely  from  the  Spanish,  Antecuesta.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  near  the  entrance  of  that  great  river.  Its  length  is 
125  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  30.  The  whole  of  its  north  coast  is 
high  and  without  harbours.  The  rocks  that  present  themselves  are  calcareous 
and  contain  various  animal  petrefactions. 

The  water,  close  to  the  cliffs,  is  very  deep ;  and  there  are  some  coves  where 
vessels  may  take  shelter  with  the  wind  blowing  off  the  land.  The  south  shore  is 
low ;  the  lands  wet  and  swampy,  and  covered  with  burch  and  fir  trees.  There  is 
a  bar  harbour  near  the  west  point,  which  will  admit  small  vessels ;  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  this  island  has  any  rivers,  if  that  called  Jupiter  River  be  not  an 
exception.    On  the  south  the  water  is  shoal,  but  the  soundings  are  regular.    Flat 
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rocky  reefs  extend  a  considerable  distance  from  the  east,  west,  and  some  other 
points.  Sandy  downs  line  a  great  part  of  the  south  coast,  within  which  there 
are  lagoons  or  ponds,  filled  by  small  streams  nmning  into  them  from  the 
interior.  During  stormy  weather  and  high  tides,  the  sea  frequently  makes  its 
way  over  the  sands  into  these  lagoons,  out  of  which,  also,  there  are  small  streams 
running  into  the  gulf. 

Labrador. — ^Tliis  vast  country,  equal  in  square  miles  to  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  has  not  a  resident  population  of  4000  inhabitants,  including  the 
natives  and  Moravians. 

Its  surface  is  as  sterile  and  naked  as  any  part  of  the  globe.  Rocks,  swamps, 
and  water,  are  its  prevailing  features ;  and  in  this  inhospitable  country,  which 
extends  from  50  to  46  deg.  north  latitude,  and  from  the  longitude  of  56  deg. 
west,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  that  of  7B  deg.  west,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  vegetation  only 
appears  as  the  last  efforts  of  expiring  nature.  Small  scraggy  poplars,  stunted  firs, 
creeping  birch,  and  dwarf  willows,  thinly  scattered  in  the  southern  parts,  fprm 
the  whole  catalogue  of  trees ;  with  the  exception  of  where  in  a  few  valleys  which 
are  sheltered,  some  large  firs  and  birches  grow.  Herbs  and  grass  are  also,  in 
sheltered  places,  to  be  met  with ;  but  in  the  most  northerly  parts,  different 
varieties  of  moss  and  Uchens  are  the  only  signs  of  vegetation. 

The  climate  is,  in  severity,  probably  as  cold  as  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and 
the  summer  is  of  short  duration.  Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  this  country, 
which  is  along  its  coasts  indented  with  excellent  harbours,  and  which  has  its 
shores  frequented  by  vast  multitudes  of  fishes,  is  of  great  importance  to  England. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  Labrador  appears,  from  the  aspect  of  what  has  been 
explored,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other  Indians,  to  be  broken 
up  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  rocks.  The  wild  animals  are  principally  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  otters ;  beavers  and  deer  are  not  numerous,  but  their  fiurs  are  re* 
markably  close  and  beautiful. 

Cape  Breton. — ^The  aspect  of  Cape  Breton  is  romantic  and  mountain^ 
ous.  The  coast,  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  of  dangerous  access, 
wiUiout  any  harbour,  except  Port  Hood  near  the  Strait  of  Canseau ;  and  its  high 
iron-faced  cliffs  are  in  many  places  perpendicular.  On  the  Atlantic,  the  shores 
are  broken  and  rugged,  but  indented  with  numerous  harbours  and  bays.  A 
vast  inlet  named  the  Bras  d'Or,  entering  by  two  narrow  passages,  and  afterwards 
spreading  into  numerous  bays  and  arms,  nearly  divides  the  island  into  two. 

Woods,  with  the  exception  of  small  patches  cleared  for  cultivation,  and  such 
spots  as  are  thrown  open  where  rocks  occupy  the  surface,  cover  the  whole  island. 
The  trees  are  of  much  the  same  kind  and  description  as  those  hereafter  de- 
scribed,  unless  it  be  on  the  sea-coast,  and  mountains;  in  which  situations  they 
are  of  a  dwarfish  character. 

It  is  usually  conjectured  that  the  island  has  been  detached  from  the  continent 
of  America  by  some  violent  convulsion.    This,  like  most  speculative  opinions 
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for  which  we  have  no  historical  data^  must  ever  remain  uncertain.  The  strait 
of  Canseau  is  not,  for  a  distance  of  five  leagues,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide,  and  in  some  places,  not  one  mile.  The  highlands  also,  rising  on  each  side 
rather  abruptly,  make  the  width  of  the  strait  to  seem  much  less,  and  impart  to 
it,  at  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  an  immense  fissure,  laid  open  by  the 
explosion  of  some  tremendous  agency. 

There  is  not,  however,  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  geological  structure 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia ;  but  this  is  no  un- 
common circumstance  in  nature ;  and  we  often,  in  America,  meet  with  a  chain 
of  granite  predominating  on  one  side  of  a  river,  and  a  calcareous  region  pre- 
vailing on  the  other. 

The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  Cape  Breton  can  only  be  said  to  be  known  in 
outline.  From  all  that  we  have  observed,  however,  and  from  all  the  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  almost  all  the  rocks  named 
in  the  discordant  nomenclature  of  Werner,  are  found  in  this  island.  Among  the 
primitive  rocks,  granite  prevails  in  the  peninsular  country  south-east  of  the  Bras 
d^Or ;  and  it  probably  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  highlands  between  this  inlet  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Sienite,  trap,  mica,  clay-slate,  and  occasionally  quartz, 
also  appear  on  the  gulf  coast.  Primitive  trap,  sienite,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate, 
show  themselves,  together  with  transition  limestone,  gray  wacke,  gypsum,  and 
coal,  generally  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

The  class  of  floetz  rocks,  appears,  however,  to  be  the  most  numerous ;  and 
coal  exists  in  such  abundance,  that  persons  unacquainted  with  geology  have 
stated  seriously  to  us,  that  they  considered  this  mineral  formed  the  base  of  the 
whole  island.  Coal,  in  a  field,  or  fields,  of  vast  extent,  abounds  in  the  south- 
eastern division  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  carboniferous  limestone,  excellently 
adapted  for  common  fire-places. 

The  extent  or  quality  of  the  coal-fields,  north  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  have  not  been 
ascertained.  Gypsum  occurs  in  great  plenty  along  the  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or, 
at  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  on  the  gulf  coast,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  island. 

We  may  conclude,  from  the  strongly  saturated  salt-springs  which  are  found 
in  different  places,  that  the  rock-salt  formation  is  extensive.  Iron  ore,  in  various 
forms,  iron  pyrites,  red  ochre,  &c.,  exist  in  great  abundance.  Pieces  of  copper 
ore,  lead,  &c.,  have  also  been  found,  and  various  other  minerals  will  probably  be 
discovered. 

Nova  Scotia. — ^The  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  Canseau  to 
Cape  Sable,  is  pierced  with  innumerable  small  bays,  harbours,  and  rivers.  The 
shores  are  lined  with  rocks  and  thousands  of  islands ;  and,  although  no  part  of 
the  country  can  properly  be  considered  mountainous,  and  there  are  but  few  high 
steep  cliffs,  yet  the  aspect  of  the  whole,  if  not  romantically  subUme,  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque ;  and  the  scenery,  in  many  places,  richly  beautiful.    The  land- 
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scape  which  the  head  of  Mahon  Bay,  in  particular,  presents,  can  scarcely  be 
sarpassed.  There  is  deep  water,  almost  without  exception,  close  to  the  rocks 
and  islands,  and  into  the  harbours.  The  coasting  vessels  sail  among  and  within 
the  myriads  of  islands  that  line  the  coast,  during  the  most  boisterous  weather,  and 
have  thus  the  advantage  of  passing  along  in  smooth  water,  while  there  is  a  heavy 
sea  running  in  the  main  ocean.  Within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  shores  have  a 
more  continuous  outline ;  and  after  passing  St.  Mary's  Bay,  the  rugged  appear- 
ance of  the  coast  diminishes,  but  it  still  presents  a  bold  and  generally  high  cha- 
racter as  far  as  the  Basin  of  Minas. 

The  interior  of  Nova  Scotia  is  intersected  and  watered  by  numberless  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  None  of  the  last  are  large,  or,  at  least,  not  considered  so  in 
America.  Lake  Rossignol,  out  of  which  a  river,  named  the  Mersey,  runs  to  the 
harbour  now  called  Liverpool,  but  formerly  Rossignol,  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles 
long ;  and  Lake  George  approaches  to  the  same  extent. 

The  mountains,  so  called,  scarcely  warrant  the  appellation ;  the  highest  ele- 
vation not  being  more  than  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  geological  features  of  this  province  are  prominent ;  and  a  greater  variety  of 
rocks  present  themselves,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  shores,  than  we  have 
observed  in  any  other  part  of  North  America.  Granite,  trap,  and  clay-slate,  pre- 
dominate, not  only  as  primitive,  but  as  prevaiUng  rocks,  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  several  miles  into  the  country,  extending  from  the 
Strait  of  Canseau  to  Cape  Sable,  and  from  thence  to  Brier  Island. 

Quartz,  usually  in  veins,  with  clay-slate,  mica-slate,  sienete,  and  gneiss,  but 
always  detached,  occur  abo  in  this  extensive  district.  Gray  wacke  is  the  most 
prevailing  kind  of  transition  rock.  Whether  all  the  gypsum  strata  and  calca- 
reous rocks  belong  to  the  floetz  class,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
vast  gypsum  strata  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  and  at 
Antigonish,  evidently  belong  to  the  latter.  Granite  and  trap  rocks  appear  at 
Cobequid  Mountains,  and  occur  probably  in  all  the  hilly  parts  of  Nova  Scotia; 
but  so  small  a  portion  of  the  interior  has  been  examined,  and  so  little  is  known 
respecting  its  geology,  except  where  roads  cross  the  country,  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  state  even  what  appearances  indicate. 

Granite  and  calcareous  rocks,  with  gray  and  red  sandstone,  prevail  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  Strait  of  Canseau  to  the  Bay  de  Vert, 
and  extend  across  the  province  to  the  Basin  of  Minas,  if  not  interrupted  by  a 
granite  ridge,  which  may  very  probably  occur  in  the  Mount-Tom  range  of 
highlands.  The  hard  gray  or  bluish  sandstone  which  occurs  in  various  parts 
of  the  province,  makes  excellent  grindstones.  The  light-gray  granite  quarried 
at  Whitehead,  near  Cape  Canseau,  makes  remarkably  good  millstones ;  and  a 
beautiful  freestone,  most  admirably  adapted  for  building,  is  abundant  in  several 
places,  particularly  at  Port  Wallace. 
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Among  the  minerals  of  this  province^  coal  and  iron  certainly  claim  the  first 
attention.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  coal-fields,  or  what  may  be  considered  inde- 
pendent coal-fields,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  enough  has  been  disco- 
vered for  the  consumption  of  America  for  centuries.  Iron  of  excellent  quality 
abounds  in  great  plenty  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  generally  accompanying 
vast  strata  of  coal,  and  chains  of  carboniferous  limestone.  A  most  extensive  coal 
field  has  been  opened  at  Picton.  It  is  accompanied  with  vast  strata  of  iron  stone. 
Coal  abounds  also  at  Chignecto,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  provinces.  Different 
varieties  of  copper  ore,  but  one  in  great  plenty  is  met  with  at  Carreboo,  Tatma« 
gouche^  and  some  other  places.  Lead  ores,  chiefly  sulphurate  of  lead,  and  car- 
bonate of  lead,  are  also  found  in  small  quantities.  Salt  springs  are  met  with 
near  Picton,  at  River  Philip,  and  in  some  other  parts,  one  of  which  is  saturated 
with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  88  water. 

The  soil  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  many  different  qualities  and  of  various  degrees 
of  fertility.  The  alluvial,  or  intervale  lands,  of  which  there  are  extensive  tracts, 
are  rich,  and  produce  plentiful  returns  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  all  vegetables  and  fruits  common  in  England.  Apples, 
equal  to  any  grown  in  the  United  States,  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince;  and  vines,  covering  several  acres,  have  been  discovered,  growing 
wild,  or  indigenous,  near  Digby.  Some  of  the  uplands,  lying  between  the  hilly 
ground  and  the  intervales,  or  rivers,  are  light  and  poor ;  while  the  high,  or  what 
the  inhabitants  call  the  hill  lands,  are  rich  and  very  productive.  The  cir* 
cumstance  appears  somewhat  unaccountable ;  and  the  cause  assigned  is,  that  the 
light  sand,  or  other  substances,  which  naturally  impart  little  nutrition  to  vege-~ 
tables,  having  been  carried  at  various  periods,  by  the  rains  down  from  the  hills, 
liave  left  behind  a  rich  loamy  earth,  and  that  the  poor  uplands  or  rather  mid- 
lands, which  prevail  below  the  hills,  and  which  have  been  formed  of  those  sandy 
and  light  deposits,  being  very  deep  and  loose ;  therefore  retain  neither  rich  earth 
or  manures  near  the  surface,  and  are  consequently  sterile  and  unproductive. 

The  lands  on  the  southern  coast  are  generally  so  rocky,  as  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion only  at  much  expense  and  labour.  After  the  rocks  and  stones  are  removed, 
the  soil  is  by  no  means  barren ;  and  some  remarkably  fine  tracts  are  met  with  at 
the  heads  of  the  bays  and  up  the  rivers.  The  lands,  however,  within  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  those  lying  between  the  Gut  of  Canseau  and  Bay  de  Vert,  form 
fertile  agricultural  districts. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — In  coming,  by  sea,  within  view  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  its  aspect  is  that  of  a  level  country,  covered  to  the  water's  edge 
with  trees,  and  the  outline  of  its  surface  scarcely  curved  with  the  appearance  of 
hills.  On  approaching  nearer,  and  sailing  round  its  shores  (especially  on  the 
north  side),  the  prospect  becomes  interesting,  and  presents  small  villages,  cleared 
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farmfty  red  headlands^  bays^  and  rivers,  which  pierce  the  country ;  sand  hills 
covered  with  grass ;  a  gentle  diversity  of  hill  and  dale>  which  the  cleared  parts 
open  to  view ;  and  the  ondalation  of  surface  occasioned  by  small  lakes  or  ponds, 
which  from  the  sea  appear  like  so  many  valleys. 

Nkw  Brunswick. — ^The  province  of  New  Brunswick  extends  from  the 
river  St  Croix^  which  is  considered  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States^  to 
tiie  Bay  de  Chaleur  and  the  river  Restigouche^  which  divide  it  from  Canada. 
The  greater  part  of  this  colony  is  yet  in  a  wilderness  state^  although  its  soil, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rocky  districts,  principally  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
coast,  and  several,  but  not  extensive,  swampy  tracts,  is  rich  and  fertile. 

The  river  St  John,  with  its  lakes  and  myriads  of  streams ;  the  tributary 
waters  of  one  side  of  the  S^  Croix ;  the  river  Petit  Coudiac ;  the  Miramichi, 
with  its  majestic  branches ;  the  river  Nipisighit,  and  many  lesser  rivers,  open  an 
inland  navigation  into  almost  every  part  of  the  province. 

Dense  forests  cover  nearly  the  whole  country ;  and  the  trees,  which  grow  to 
an  immense  sise/are  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  hereafter  described  under  the 
head  of  forest  trees.  Pine  abounds  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any  other  of  the 
lower  provinces.    Birch,  beech,  and  maple,  are  the  prevailing  hardwood  trees. 

The  quality  of  the  soil,  here,  as  elsewhere  in  America,  may  always  be  ascer- 
tained by  die  description  of  wood  growing  on  it  Along  the  countless  rivers 
of  this  province  there  are  innumerable  tracts  of  what  is  termed  intervale  land : 
this  kind  of  soil  is  alluvial,  with  detached  trees  of  luxuriant  growth,  principally 
elm,  miq>le,  black  birch,  and  butter-nut ;  and  like  the  lands  of  the  Nile,  annu- 
ally irrigated  and  enriched  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  In  several  parts  of 
the  interior  country,  generally  along  small  brooks,  are  wild  meadows  i  caused, 
originally,  by  the  irrigation  of  a  flat  tract,  with  the  water  arrested  by  the  dams, 
c(»stTucted  by  the  industry  of  the  beaver. 

The  aq>ect  of  t^e  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  gene- 
rally rugged,  and  the  soil  near  the  shore  stubborn  and  difficult  to  cultivate. 
The  geology  of  the  province  is  very  imperfectly  known.     Limestone,  gray- 
wacke,  day-slate,  with  sandstone,  interrupted  occasionally  by  gneiss,  trap,  and 
granite,  seem  to  prevail  on  the  southern  coast.     Among  these,  however,  cal- 
careous rock  appears  to  predominate.     Marble,  of  fair  pretensions  to  beauty, 
abounds  at  Kennebeeasis,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     Coal 
is  plentiful ;  and  iron  ore  abundant     Copper,  plumbago,  and  manganese,  have 
also  been  found ;  and  greater  research  may  likely  discover  many  other  minerals. 
Gypsum  and  grindstone  are  abundant  near  Chignecto  Basin.    Along  the  shores  of 
this  province,  facing  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaleur  Bay,  sandstone  prevails. 
Gray  sandstone  and  clay-slate  seem  to  predominate,  as  far  as  we  could  observe, 
along  the  course  of  the  Miramichi ;  among  which,  granite,  mica,  quartz,  and 
ironstone,  in  detached  rocks,  occasionally  occur.     Specimens  of  amethyst,  car- 
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nelian>  jasper^  &c.,  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places.  Some  sulphurous  or 
hepatic  springs^  of  much  the  same  properties  as  the  waters  of  Harrowgate,  have 
lately  been  found.  Salt  springs,  strongly  saturated,  are  numerous.  Some  of 
the  salt  produced  by  boiling  the  water  of  one  of  these  springs  which  was  shown 
us,  resembled  the  finest  table  salt  we  have  in  England. 

As  we  proceed  from  the  sea  coast  up  the  rivers  of  this  province,  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  country  claims  our  admiration.  A  great  flat  district  may  be  said 
to  prevail,  from  the  parallel  of  the  Long  Reach,  up  the  river  St.  John,  to  the 
foot  of  Mar's  Hill.  High  hills  occasionally  rise  in  various  places,  but  no  part 
of  New  Brunswick  can  be  considered  mountainous.  The  scenery  of  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  cataracts,  is  beautifully  picturesque,  and  often  grandly  romantic* 

Canada. — Canada  may  be  said  to  present  the  most  extraordinary  and  grand 
configuration  of  any  country  in  the  world.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  vast 
region,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  rocky  mountains, 
the  natural  features,  of  its  lands  and  waters,  exhibit  romantic  sublimities,  and  pic- 
turesque beauties,  amidst  the  variety  and  grandeur  of  which,  the  imagination 
wanders  and  loses  itself, — luxuriating  among  boundless  forests,  magnificent  rivers, 
vast  chains  of  mountains,  immense  lakes,  extensive  prairies,  and  roaring 
cataracts. 

The  mind,  on  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  occupied  under  impressions,  and 
with  ideas,  as  varied  as  they  are  great  and  interesting.  The  ocean-like  width  of 
this  mighty  river  where  it  joins  the  gulf, — the  great  distance  (about  2500  miles) 
between  its  debouche  and  the  source  of  the  most  westerly  of  its  streams, — ^the 
numerous  lakes,  cataracts,  and  rivers,  which  form  its  appendages, — the  wide  and 
important  regions,  exhibiting  mountains,  valleys,  forests,  plain.s,  and  savannahs, 
which  border  on  these  innumerable  lakes  and  rivers, — their  natural  resources, — 
their  discovery  and  settlement,  and  the  vast  field  thrown  open,  in  consequence, 
for  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  capital  of  mankind,— are  subjects  so  great  and 
so  fertile  in  materials  for  speculative  theories,  as  well  as  practical  undertakings 
and  gainful  pursuits,  that  the  imagination  strives  in  vain,  to  create  an  empire  so 
grand,  and  powerful,  as  that  to  which  the  energy  of  succeeding  generations  will 
likely  raise  a  country  possessed  of  such  vast  and  splendid  capabilities  as  those  of 
the  Canadas.* 

The  natural  aspect,  configuration,  and  geological  structure  of  Canada,  exhibit 
the  greatest  diversity  of  appearance. 

*  The  St.  Lawrence  may  certainly,  including  its  lakes,  tributaries,  vast  breadth,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  it  discharges,  be  considered  the  largest  river  in  the  world— from  Cape  Chat, 
100  miles  above  Cape  Rosier,  where  its  mouth  may  be  deemed  to  commence,  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  distance  is  2120  miles.  At  Cape  Hosier  its  breadth  is  80  miles,  and  at  Cape  Chat 
40  miles ;  at  Kamouraska,  where  its  waters  are  brackish,  its  breadth  is  20  miles,  and  its  average 
depth  12  fathoms.  It  discharges  annually  to  the  sea  4,277,880,000,000  tons  of  fresh  water,  of 
which  one-half  may  be  considered  melted  snow.  The  length  of  the  Amazon,  from  the  Andes  to 
the  ocean  is  2070  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  at  its  embouchure  is  23  miles. 
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On  the  sonth  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Gbsp6  to  some  miles  above 
Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  the  whole  country  presents  high  mountains,  val- 
leys^ and  forests ; — these  mountains  appear  as  high  as  any  of  the  AUeghaney  chain, 
of  which  range  they  form  a  part 

Hieir  altitude  has  not,  however,  been  ascertained.  We  have  seen  various  parts 
of  their  outline  and  summits  rising  in  the  interior,  when  we  were  on  the  sea,  at 
least  a  hundred  miles  distant  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  in  vast  strata,  but 
sometimes  in  boulders  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore ;  graywacke  and 
day-slate  also  occur,  with  limestone  occasionally;  and  various  other  rocks, 
usually  detached,  present  themselves.  The  mountains  and  valleys  are  thickly 
wooded.  Tie  soil  is  generally  very  productive  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior,  according  to  the  usual  indications  of 
fertility,  equally  fit  for  cultivation.  The  lower  blands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
mere  inequaUties  of  the  vast  granite  strata  which  occasionally  protrude  over  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  Kamouraska  Islands,  and  the  Penguins  in  particular, 
exhibit  this  appearance  ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Kamouraska  and  St  Anne,  huge 
masses  of  granite  rise  into  sharp  conical  hills,  one  of  which  is  500  feet  high,  with 
smooth  sides,  and  scarcely  a  fissure.  The  mountain  of  St  Anne  is  lofty  and 
imposing.     Its  ascent  is  rugged  and  picturesque. 

At  St  Roch  the  post^road  leads  for  more  than  a  mile  under  a  perpendicular 
ridge  of  granite,  300  feet  high. 

The  north  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  exhibits  trap  rocks,  clay- 
slate,  various  detached  rocks  and  granite  occasionally :  the  latter  is  considered  to 
prevail  in  the  interior  country,  and  particularly  as  forming  the  base  of  the 
mountains  of  Labrador,  and  of  the  country  north  of  Quebec.  Cape  Tourment, 
tiiirty  miles  below  Quebec,  is  a  round,  massive  granite  mountain,  about  1000  feet 
high,  and  a  ramification  of  the  rugged  interior  chain*  The  lands  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the  river  Saguenay,  are  not  near  so  high 
as  tiiose  on  the  south  coast;  but  their  features  are  remarkably  rugged  and  for- 
biddmg,  and  apparenUy  nowhere  fit  for  cultivation.  Numerous  smaU  rapid 
rivers,  plentifully  frequented  by  salmon,  roll  from  the  mountains  over  rugged 
channels^  or  foam  over  precipices  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Except  in  the  bogs  or  marshes,  rocks  obtrude  between  the  trees  over  all 
parts  of  the  surface.  Although  the  country  is  generally  covered  with  wood,  yet 
the  trees  are  far  from  attaining  the  size  of  those  on  the  south  coast.  In  various 
parts  we  observed  extraordinary  deep  fissures,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  wide, 
and  apparently  many  feet  deep,  dividing  the  rocks  as  if  they  had  been  cracked 
by  the  action  of  fire,  or  some  volcanic  shock :  intense  frost  may  have  been  the 
agent  In  many  places,  these  fissures  hidden  from  view  by  various  creeping 
shrubs,  formed  dangerous  traps.    The  Indians  have  told  us,  that  they  have  traced 
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some  of  these  rents  for  several  miles  in  length,  about  a  foot  broad,  and  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  deep. 

As  we  approach  Quebec,  a  reddish  or  dark  clay-slate  api>ears  as  the  pre- 
vailing rock,  and  it  forms  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Kingston  and  Niagara. 
Boulders  of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite,  trap,  and  marble,  occur  as 
detached  rocks  in  the  same  extensive  region.  Above  the  rapids  of  Richelieu^ 
where  the  mountains  commence  retreating  to  the  south  and  north,  a  flat  country 
prevails,  until  we  reach  Queenston  Heights.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the 
low  lands  is  apparently  of  alluvial  formation ;  and  twenty  to  fifty-five  feet  rise  of 
the  waters  would  nearly  cover  the  whole  country  between  the  AUeghaneys  and 
the  high  lands  of  the  north.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  the  Rouville 
mountain,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is  about  1200  feet  high.  This  mountain 
is  an  abrupt  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  divides  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain  from  the  sources  of  the  rivers  St.  Francid  and 
Yamaska.  The  mountain  to  which  Montreal  owes  its  name,  the  rocks  df  which 
appear  to  be  principally  of  the  trap  family,  accompanied  by  limestone,  is  another 
exception.  Whenever  rapids  occur,  we  find  the  elevation  of  the  country  in- 
creasing, and  limestone  generally  accompanying  the  prevailing  rocks.  The  step 
of  country  formed  by  the  calcareous  ridge  which  commences  at  Queenston  Height, 
and  which  rests  on  a  bluish  clay-slate,  is  elevated  about  350  feet  ilbove  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  upper  country,  the  base  of  which  is  limestone^ 
is  generally  level,  until  we  approach  the  high  lands,  between  the  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Michigan.  This  calcareous  region  abounds  in  organic  remains,  some  of 
which,  particularly  the  serpents  in  nests,  are  very  rare  and  beautiful  ;*  tod  in 
many  places  petrified  horns  and  bones  of  wild  animalsj  shells,  trees,  &c.,  have 
been  frequently  dug  up.    The  limestone  rocks  of  the  Manitoulin  islands,  iii 

*  Various  names  applied  to  local  appearances  or  peculiarities,  are  current  in  the  common  {lar- 
lance  of  the  Americans,  and  introduced,  sometimes,  without  explanation,  into  books, — for  in- 
stance :— **  VauUSf^  which  are  deep  glens  or  valleys  in  the  forests ;  Carrahoo  Pkdnt  are  lands 
formerly  laid  waste  by  fire,  or  that,  from  some  natural  cause,  produce  little  wood.  They  are  abd 
called  Barrens  ;  and  are  frequented  by  the  Moose  and  Carraboo.  Cedar  Swamps  are  deep  mossy 
bogs,  soft  and  spongy  below,  with  a  coating  sufficiently  firm  to  uphold  small  cedar  or  fir  trees,  or 
shrubs.    Such  lands  are  difficult,  almost  incapable,  of  culture. 

Buffalo,  or  Deer  Licks,  are  marshes  on  low  level  grounds,  over  which  salt-springs  flow,  and  to 
which  buffalo  and  deer  resort,  to  lick  the  salt  that  adheres  to  shrubs  or  small  trees. 

Prairies  are  lands  6n  which,  from  being  overflowed  during  spring  and  fnll,  the  growth  of  treetf 
is  prevented. 

Intervales  or  Bottoms  are  alluvial  lands,  along  the  rivers  or  lakes. 

Mammoth  Caves  are  dens  in  which  skeletons  of  the  mammoth  have  been  found. 

Rattlesnake  Dens  are  caverns  in  the  basins  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in  which,  myriads  of 
living  rattlesnakes  are  said  to  abound  tangled  among  each  other.  Of  this  circumstance  I  know 
nothing  but  the  common  report ;  although  I  have  heard  the  backwoodsmen  swear  that  it  is 
true. 

Blazes  are  marks  on  the  sides  of  tr^es,  by  chipping  a  small  slice  off* with  an  axe,  and  continued 
in  a  line  through  a  forest,  for  the  guidance  of  travellers,  when  there  are  no  roads. 

Sugaries  is  a  plot  of  forest  lands  in  which  maple  trees  abound,  and  where  sugar  is  made  from 
the  sap. — Macgregor^s  British  America, 
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lake  Huron,  contain  sunilar  organic  remains  to  those  that  oocor,  abontlantlyy  in 
tiie  limestone  rocks,  which  preraal  as  the  base  of  AnticostL    Along  the  north 
coasts  of  Lake  Horon  and  Lake  Snperior^  granite  predominates.  Some  distance 
back  firom  the  lakes  and  rivers,  steps  or  ramps,  which  are  abrupt  elerations, 
occur.    They  seem  to  have  formed,  at  some  period,  the  banks  or  beaches  along 
which  the  waters  flowed.    Behind  the  first  of  these  steps,  table  land  generally 
extends  for  some  distance,  or  until  a  second  step  and  flat  land  occur,  sometimes 
followed  by  a  third  and  fourth  ramp*    These  appear  at  Malbay,  Lake  St.  Peter, 
Lake  Huron,  and  at  many  other  places.   Indications  of  volcanic  eruptions  appear 
at  St.  PtaFs  Bay,  and  on  the  mountuns  north  of  Quebec    The  gitat  earthquake 
of  1663  is  said  to  hare  overturned  a  tebaih  of  freestone  mountains,  dOO  miles  long, 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  and  levelled  them  with  the  plains.    We  cannot,  how- 
ever, consider  the  authority,  we  find  in  the  journals  of  the  Jesuits,  as  sufficient  to 
establish  this  drcumitanoe^  when  the  configuration  of  the  adjoining  country  has 
not  q[>parently  been  distorbed.    Canada  is  considered  rich  in  minerals.    Iron  of 
the  best  quality  has  been  found  in  great  abundance.    Silver  has  been  picked  up 
in  small  quantities;  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  have  been  discovered  in  asveral places. 
Coal  has  not  yet  been  discovered.     We  are,  howevelr,  still  ignorant  of  the  mineral 
riches,  and  even  of  the  geology  of  these  regions.    The  researches  of  the  Mont- 
real Natural  History  Society  leads  us  to  expect  important  discoveries.    The  fol* 
lowing  extract enumerites  most  of  the  minerals  that  have  been  discovered:  '^  The 
ixnneralogy  of  Uie  Canadas  has  hitherto  been  almost  altogether  n^ected;  but 
the  imperfect  researches  which  have  been  made  prove  it  to  be  rich  in  the  soaroe 
kinds  of  minerals,  and  not  deficient  in  those  qppliciAle  to  economical  purposes. 
Petalite,  one  of  the  rarest  substances  in  the  world,  and  remarkable  for  containing 
the  newly-discovered  fourth  alkali,  lithia,  was  sent  from  York  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  1820,  by  Dr.  Lyon,  surgeon  to  theforoes.  Beryl  is  found  at  Lake  of  the  Woods; 
Labrador  felspar  (Lake  Huron);  axinito  (Hawkesbury  Ottawa,  the  only  place  in 
North  America);  aventurine  (Lake  Huron);  amethyst  (Lakes  Superior  and 
Horon);  apatito,  a  phosphato  of  lime  (Fort  Wellington),  may  be  added  among 
others ;  Aragonite  (Laclina) ;  strontian,  in  magnificent  forms  (Elrie,  Ontario,  &c.) ; 
schorl  (St.  Lawrence) ;  manganese  and  garnet  (river  Moira,  Ontario,  &c) ;  came- 
lian,  agate,  zeolite,  prehnite,  barytes,  and  fluor  spar  (Lake  Superior) ;  brown  and 
green  coccolite  (Montreal  and  Hall  Ottawa)  ;  olivine,  angite  (Montreal) ;  stau- 
rotide  (Rainy  Lake),  and  the  very  rare anthophyllite  (Fort  Wellington).    Marbles 
and  serpentine  are  quite  common.    Plumbago,  ores  of  antimony,  lead,  iron,  and 
copper,  are  frequently  met  with.    The  northern  and  western  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  abound  in  salt-springs,  some  of  which  (Stony  Creek  and  St  Catherine's) 
are  very  productive,  even  with  the  employment  of  small  capital.    The  north 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  exhibits  immense  beds  of  gypsum,  which  are  quarried  for  the 
purpose  of  agriculture.'^ 
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The  region  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 

15  generally  flat;  and  in  this  territory,  and  south  of  it,  to  Santa  Fe,  are  situated 
the  largest  savannahs  in  the  world.  The  lands  separating  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  are 
generally  low,  and  sui&ciently  overflowed  in  spring  to  allow  H  Communication 
with  canoes. 

The  coast  and  interior  country  of  Lower  Canada  from  Cape  Gaspe  to  the 
Paps  of  Matarie,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  still  exhibit  the  same  primeval 
wildness  which  this  portion  of  the  western  world  presented  to  Cartier  296  years 
ago.  The  northern  shores,  from  Labrador  to  Tadousac,  are  sterile  and  desolate ; 
and  if  we  except  the  king's  posts  at  Seven  Islands  Bay  and  Pont  Neuf,  we  dis- 
cover no  signs  of  art  or  civilisation^  no  traces  of  the  industry  or  enterprise  of  man. 
A  few  miserable  wandering  Montagnez  Indians,  and  a  few  transient  fishermen  and 
furriers,  are  the  only  human  beings  that  frequent  this  cold  and  barren  region.  The 
vast  country  which  lies  between  the  lower  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hud^ 
son  Bay,  seems,  indeed,  unfit  for  any  other  inhabitants,  save  the  shaggy  bear, 
prowling  wolf,  ruthless  Esquimaux,  and  hardy  mountaineer  Indian,  who  wandei* 
along  its  waters,  or  traverse  its  wastes ;  yet  the  vast  swarms  of  salmon  that  fre- 
quent its  rivers,  and  the  remarkably  fine  fur  of  its  wild  animals,  ofier  sufficient 
temptations  to  the  adventurous,  and  sources  of  profit  to  the  industrious.  Mine- 
rals, especially  iron,  are  believed  to  abound ;  but,  from  the  geological  formation 
of  the  country,  we  think  that  few,  unless  it  be  copper,  will  ever  be  found  east  or 
north  of  the  Saghunay. 

Cape  Gbisp6  is  rather  high,  and  its  rocky  cU£fs  are  perpendicular.  Cape  Ro^ 
sier  is  low,  but  the  land  behind  rises  into  high  round  hills ;  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  except  the  few  small  spots  near  the  Cape 
deared  by  some  fishermen  settled  there.  The  coast  preserves  this  character  as 
we  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  generally  slopes,  covered  with  trees,  to  the 
water's  edge. 

The  countries  of  Gasp^,  Rimouski,  and  Kamouraska,  comprehending  a 
fertile  territory,  extending  about  800  miles  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  are  less 
known  in  England  than  Kamtschatka. 

The  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  whole  country  from  the  lowest  parishes 
to  Quebec,  unfold  scenery,  the  magnificence  of  which,  in  combination  with  the 
most  delightful  picturesque  beauty,  is  considered  by  the  most  intelligent  travellers 
who  have  visited  this  part  of  Canada,  to  be  unequalled  in  America,  and  probably 
in  the  world. 

Niagara  comprehends  only  a  few  miles  of  sublimity.  The  great  lakes  re- 
semble seas;  and  the  prospects  which  their  shores,  like  those  of  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean,  afford  to  our  limited  visual  powers,  although  on  a  grand  scale,  fall  iiifi-^ 
nitely  short  of  the  sublime  views  on  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec. 
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Here  we  hare  frequently^  as  we  aseend  the  eminences,  orer  wliidi  the  post 
road  passes,  or  as  we  saD  up  or  down  the  St  Lawrence,  prospects  which  open  a 
▼lew  of  50  to  100  miles  of  a  river,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The  im- 
posing features  of  these  vast  landscapes  exhibit  lofty  mountains,  wide  valleys, 
bold  headlands,  luxuriant  forests,  cultivated  fields,  pretty  villages  and  settlements, 
some  of  them  stretching  up  along  the  mountains ;  fertile  islands  with  neat  white 
cottages ;  rich  pastures  and  well-fed  flocks ;  rocky  islets  ;  tributary  rivers,  some 
of  them  rolling  over  precijttces,  and  one,  the  Saghunay,  bursting  through  an  ap- 
parently perpendicular  chasm  of  the  northern  mountains ;  and  on  the  surfaee  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  majestic  ships,  brigs,  and  sdiooners,  either  under  sail  or  at 
anchor,  with  pilot  boats  and  river  craft  in  active  motion. 

This  beautiful  appearance,  however,  changes  to  a  very  different  character 
in  winter ;  and  late  in  the  fdl  of  the  year,  a  dark  stormy  night  in  the  river 
and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  presents  the  most  terrific,  wild,  and  formidable 
dangers* 

In  winter  the  river  and  gulf  are  choked  up  with  broken  fields  of  io^  exhibit- 
ing the  most  varied  and  funtastic  appearances;  and  the  whole  country  on  each 
side  is  covered  with  snow ;  with  all  the  trees,  except  the  stem  fir  tribes,  denuded 
of  their  foliage. 

The  upper  waters  of  the  Ottawa  has  only  been  partially  explored.  It  rises 
in  the  north-west  regions,  beyond  Lake  Huron ;  and  probably  winds  its  course, 
for  from  six  to  eight  hundred  miles,  before  it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence.  This 
great  river,  however,  was  scarcely  known,  except  to  the  Jesuits  and  fur  traders, 
before  the  conquest  of  Canada.  It  was  their  grand  route  to  the  north-west 
territories.  Forty  to  fifty  canoes  formerly  proceeded  from  Lachine  with  articles 
of  traffic,  and  ascended  the  Ottawa  for  about  300  miles,  from  whence  they  were 
carried  over  portages  and  deehmrgeMf  or  paddled  along  lakes,  and  then  across 
by  French  River  to  Lake  Huron.  The  coasts  of  this  lake,  and  those  of  Lake 
Superior,  were  afterwards  traversed,  until  the  voyageun  reached  the  Grand 
Portage,  where  they  received  the  iurs  purchased  by  the  company's  agents  from 
the  Indians.  The  voyageun  then  returned  with  these  furs  to  Montreal,  and  in 
light  bark  canoes,  voyages  of  several  thousands  of  miles  were  performed  by 
those  adventurous  men. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ottawa  is  freqently  interrupted  by  cataracts  and  rapids ; 
and  the  scenery  exhibits  picturesque  beauty  and  fertility.  In  some  parts  it  ex- 
pands  over  the  country,  and  forms  what  are  termed  the  Lesser  or  Thirty-mile 
Lakes  of  Canada.  It  receives  several  rivers  between  its  embouchure  and  its 
upper  settlements,  most  of  which  issue  from  or  run  through  lakes.  The  largest 
of  these  rivers  are  the  Petite  Nation,  the  Rideau,  the  Canadian  Mississippi,  La 
Rivi^e  des  Li^vres,  the  Madawask,  &c. 
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It  divides  Lower  firom  Upper  Canada ;  and  townships  have  been  laid  out, 
and  settlements  have  for  some  time  been  rapidly  farming  along  its  banks.  Its 
periodical  rising,  which  enriches  the  allaTions,  owing  to  the  rapid  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  extensive  northern  region  tfarongh  which  it  and  its  nameroos  triba- 
taries  flow^  is  miidi  hig^^  in  the  spring  than  in  the  &U  of  the  year. 

Neither  the  northern  nor  western  boundaries  of  Upper  Cmada  are  weU  de- 
fined, bat  generally  considered  as  inclnding  the  countries  watered  by  tiie  streams 
fidling  into  the  Ottawa  from  the  west,  and  into  Lakes  Tomiscaming,  Huron,  and 
Superior,  from  the  north  and  north-west,  and  comprising  altogether  a  superficial 
surfaoe  of  about  I40fi00  square  miles,  or  the  vast  area  of  89,600,000  acres. 
Of  this  region,  the  greater  portion,  if  not  all,  north  of  Lake  Tomiscaming  and  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  may  be  considered  a  hunting  country,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  unfit  for  agriculture.  Of  the  extensive  territory  south  of  Lake  To- 
miscaming, and  bounded  by  the  Ottawa,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  Lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  Sinclair,  Huron,  and  the  Georgian  Bay,  the  greater  part  has  been  laid  out 
in  townships  and  reservations. 

The  configuration  of  Upper  Canada  we  have  delineated  pardy  in  the  general 
description  of  British  America,  and  pardy  in  the  geographical  outline  and  aspect 
of  Canada*  The  whole  province  may  be  considered,  with  few  exceptions,  as 
sufficientiy  level  in  all  parts  for  agriculture;  its  soil  generally  fertile;  and, 
exclusive  of  the  large  lakes  and  rivers,  abundantly  watered  with  small  lakes 
and  streams* 

The  principal  height  of  land  rises  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  elevation,  however,  is  neither  abrupt  nor  great.  This  he^t,  or  rather  table 
land,  extends  westerly  between  the  streams  descending  into  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  and  those  felUng  into  Lake  Huron. 

There  is  no  other  remarkable  elevation,  except  its  principal  ramifications, 
which  commences  above  Elingston,  and  sweeps  round  Lake  Ontario.  To  the 
north-west  of  Batburst,  and  north  of  Lake  Huron,  a  mountainous  country  pre- 
vails. In  the  districts  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  exceptions  to  rich  soil  are  some 
portions  of  heavy  clay  land,  and  marshy  or  swampy  tracts.  None  of  these  are 
extensive.  The  country  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Simoo,  is  in  some 
places  less  fertile,  in  others  more  loamy,  and  generally  less  obstructed  by  rocks 
or  stones.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  territory  lying  between  Lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  Huron,  and  the  river  Detroit,  is  luxuriant  fertility. 

Limestone,  gypsum,  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality,  salt-springs,  clay,  for  brick 
and  potters'  use,  marble,  freestone,  granite,  timber,  of  great  dimensions,  and 
adapted  for  all  purposes,  are  abundant,  which,  with  a  soil  and  climate  that  will 
produce  wheat,  maize,  and  all  other  grains  and  vegetables  grown  in  Europe ; 
delicious  fruits,  even  vines,  nectarines,  and  peaches;  grazing  lands,  plenty  of  wild 
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fowl,  and  fish  in  the  numeroas  fivers  and  kkes ;  fresh  water  and  miU-streamSy 
and  a  climate  generally  salubrious,  are  the  prominent  natural  advantages. 

Its  natural  inconveniences  are,  chiefly  its  being  more  difficult  of  access  from 
the  ocean,  and  somewhat  further  from  markets,  than  the  other  colonies.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  these  be  real  disadvantages ;  for  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants is  consequently  more  closely  applied  to  agriculture— HJie  most  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  source  of  individual  prosperity  and  independence — ^than  in 
the  maritime  colonies. 

There  are  springs  of  petroleum  near  the  Moravian  village,  and  springs  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  thrown  out  sometimes  in 
small  lumps.  Medicinal  springs,  like  those  of  Balston,  are  also  found  at  Scar, 
borough,  near  Toronto.  The  water  of  the  lakes  and  river  St.  Lawrence  is  whole- 
some, but  in  summer  too  warm  to  be  agreeable.  It  is  impregnated,  in  a  slight 
d^ree,  with  lime,  though  the  resident  inhabitants  do  not  perceive  it.  The  best 
spring  water  is  where  the  country  is  undulated.  With  the  exception  of  the 
alluvions,  the  lighter  soils  prevail  near  the  lakes ;  the  richer  and  heavier  some 
distance  back  in  the  country. 

Noeth-Wbst  and  Hudson-Bay  Tbrritoribs,  &c. — The  region  lying 
north  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  south  of  the  lakes  discharging 
into  Hudson  Bay,  and  west  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  long 
been  called  the  north-west,  or  Indian  territory. 

Hese  boundaries  on  the  north  and  south  are  not  easily  defined ;  and  their 
adjustment  is  Ukely  to  be  attended  with  doubt  and  difficulty.  But  if  we  con- 
sider of  how  little  importance  even  the  whole  territory  can  be  to  powers,  which, 
Hke  those  of  England  and  the  United  States,  already  possess  far  more  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  than  can  be  profitable,  wise  statesmen,  and  reasonable  people, 
should  willingly  consent  to  settle  the  Oregon  boundary  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  on  which  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Maine  was  adjusted :  that  is, 
by  each  party  yielding  to  the  other  a  portion  of  their  respective  claims. 

This  vast  r^on  possesses  almost  every  variety  of  the  soil,  and  of  the 
temperate  and  cold  climates.  Its  configuration,  and  aspect,  unfolds  innu- 
merable lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  savannahs,  oiagnificent  forests,  immense  tracts 
of  fertile  lands,  and  barren,  rocky,  and  frozen  countries. 

A  great  portion  of  the  region  lying  south  of  Lake  Athabasca,  and  west  of 
the  Stony  Mountains,  is  eminently  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  its  splendid 
forests  and  broad  savannahs,  abound  with  buffalo,  moose,  carraboo,  common 
deer,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  wild  animals  and  birds  of  America.  In  the  lakes 
and  rivers  great  varieties  of  fish  are  plentiful. 

This  remote  territory  possesses  resources  capable  of  yielding  sustenance 
and  independence  to  many  millions  of  inhabitants ;  but  hitherto  the  soil  has 
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in  no  part  been  subjected  to  cultivation^  except  in  small  spots,  where  the  fur  traders 
have  established  posts;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  where  the  late  Lord 
Selkirk  established  a  settlement. 

The  principal  lakes  of  this  region,  are,  the  Lake  of  Woods,  equidistant  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  receives  the  river  La  Pluie,  rising  in 
the  heights  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  discharges  its  waters,  by  a  rapid  river, 
into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Lakes  Athabasca  and  Winnipeg. — Lake  Winnipeg  is  about  240  miles 
long,  and,  in  its  irregular  width,  from  five  to  fifty -five  miles  broad.  It  lies  be- 
tween latitudes  50  deg.  and  54  deg.  N.,  and  longitude  96  deg.  to  108  W.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Saskatchawine, 
which  flows  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  receives  also  the  Assinboin  and  Red 
rvers,  and  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off"  by  two  or  more  rivers  to  Hudson 
Bay.  The  large  lakes,  Winnipegoos  and  Mannetowoopow,  lie  immediately  west 
of,  and  discbarge  their  waters  into.  Lake  Winnipeg.  Lake  Athabasca,  lying  west 
of  these,  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty-six  broad.  It 
receives  several  rivers,  some  of  which,  the  Unjigah,  or  Peace  River,  and  others, 
rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  waters  are  carried  off  the  rapid  Stony  river, 
along  a  rocky  channel,  into  Slave  Lake ;  on  the  north,  its  shores  are  rugged  and 
barren ;  on  the  south,  alluvial ;  and  on  the  west,  sandy  and  naked. 

The  Slave  Lake  is  larger  than  either  Lake  Ontario  or  Lake  Erie,  being  250 
miles  long,  by  about  fifty  in  breadth.  It  is  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  fathoms 
in  depth.  Its  shores  are  generally  wooded,  with  firs,  beeches,  and  poplars; 
and  it  has  several  smaU  islands,  many  of  them  high,  abrupt  elevations  of  rock, 
principally  gneiss  and  granite.  It  receives  several  rivers,  and  dischai^es  its 
waters  by  the  river  Mackenzie,  by  which  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  first,  and 
afterward  Sir  John  Franklin,  descended  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  latitude  6J  deg. 
48  min.  N.,  and  longitude  115  deg.  37  min.  W. 

The  extensive  regions  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Gulf  of 
CaUfomia  to  Behring  Straits,  and  possessed  by  Russia,  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Spain,  abound  with  innumerable  bays,  islands,  rivers,  and  harbours ; 
and,  south  of  the  Russian  limits,  in  latitude  55  deg.  N.,  splendid  forests,  moun- 
tains, hills,  rich  valleys,  and  plains,  wild  animals,  and  plentiful  fisheries.  The 
climate,  also,  like  the  western  shores  of  the  old  continent,  is  much  milder  than 
that  of  countries  under  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coasts.  The  Oregan,  or 
Columbia,  the  Frazer,  and  the  Buenoventura,  are  the  principal  rivers. 

The  territory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  held  by  virtue  of  the  charter 
granted  by  Charles  IL,  is  now  understood  to  include  all  the  countries  from 
52  deg.  N.,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  the  extremity  of  all  the  rivers  falling 
into  Hudson  Bay.    This  portion  of  Labrador  is  of  little  importance,  excepting 
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for  furs  and  fisheries ;  and  the  coast  and  Bay  of  Hudson,  and  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  of  as  little  consequence ;  but  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  bay,  rising  in  the  south  and  west,  actually  include  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  neariy  the  whole  of  the  Indian  territory,  in  which  the  old 
French  fur  traders,  and  the  Montreal  Company,  had  forts  or  trading-posts.    The 
latter  are  now  occupied  by  the  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  may  be 
said  to  monopoHse  the  whole  fur  trade  of  British  North  America.   The  territory, 
caHed  Ossiniboin,  purchased  in  1811,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Selkiric,  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  is  understood  to  commence  **  at  a  point  in  52  deg. 
30  min.  N.,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  line  running  also  west 
to  Lake  Winnip^oos,  or  Little  Winnipeg ;  then  south,  to  latitude  52  deg.  on 
the  western  shore  of  this  lake,  thence  south  to  the  highlands,  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  from  those  falling  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
tiience  by  those  highlands  to  the  source  of  river  La  Pluie,  and  down  that  river» 
through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  river  Winnipeg,  to  the  place  of  b^n- 
ning.^    Half  of  this  territory  at  least,  and  certainly  the  better  half,  is  within  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States.    The  whole  comprises  [about  116,000  square 
miles^  or  73,240,000  acres. 
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The  land,  along  the  whole  sea  coast  of  the  United  States,  is  generally  low, 
level,  or  imdnlated,  for  some  distance  into  the  interior.  This  low  or  sea  coast 
region  is  about  fifty  miles  broad  at  the  north-east  extremity,  and  from  thence 
widens,  gradually,  till  it  attains  near  200  miles  in  the  State  of  Georgia;  beyond 
which  line,  the  land  graduaUy  rises  into  hills  and  mountain  ridges,  which  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  length  and  breadth,  than  their  height ;  and  whether, 
in  parallel  ridges,  or  rising  in  isolated  hills,  the  whole  range  with  its  numerous 
ramifications  form  Perc^,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in  the  district  of 
Gasp^,  to  where  Uiey  disappear  in  the  southern  states,  from  the  Alleghaneys,  called 
by  the  Indims  the  Endless  Mountains.  The  general  course  of  the  Alleghaneys, 
from  their  rise  to  the  frontiers  of  British  America,  is  about  north-east  and  south- 
west East  of  the  Hudson  they  diverge,  and  spread,  irregularly  towards  the 
south. 

The  range  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Andes,  or  Cordilleras  of  Mexico.  Their  western  limit  is  considered  to  be  about 
112  d^.  west  longitude,  and  they  terminate  in  about  70  deg.  north  latitude. 
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The  numerous  ridges  and  ramifications  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  occupy  a  breadth 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles.  Lewes  says  he  saw  their  high  snow-covered 
summits  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  the  highest  summits 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snow^  they  have  been  called  the  shining  mountains. 
The  Missouri  and  all  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  west,  are 
supplied  by  the  streams^  and  torrents,  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along 
the  Pacific  there  is  a  large,  collateral  range,  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Cali- 
fornia along  the  coast  to  Cook's  Inlet,  generally  rising  to  no  great  height  in  the 
southern  portion.  In  the  northern  part,  Le  Perouse  states  that  this  range  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  that  its  northern  extremity^  Mount  Elias, 
is  eighteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  loftiest  peak  of  North  America, 
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New  England. — ^The  White  Mountains  in  New  England  aire  the  principal 
ramifications  running  north-east  and  south-west,  which  diverge  from  the  great 
Alleghaney  ridge.  The  highest  summits  are  those  of  the  White  Mountain  ridge 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  extend  from  north  to  south.  These  are  the  loftiest 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest* 
is  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mount 
Adams,  Mount  Jefferson,  and  Mount  Madison,  are  each  more  than  five  thousand 
feet  high. 

These  mountains  are  difficult  of  access.  The  east  side  of  Mount  Washingtori 
rises  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  From  the  summit  the  Atlantic,  sixty-five 
miles  distant,  is  seen,  and  the  view  extends  west  to  the  hills. 

Maine. — The  northern  and  western  parts  of  Maine  are  mountainous.  The 
highest  summits  are  the  Katahdin,  the  Speckled,  Baldj  Bigelow,  and  Ebeem,' 
mountains. 

Vermont. — The  range  between  the  rivers  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Lake  Champlain,  called  the  Green  Mountains,  which  have 
given  a  name  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  corrupted  from  Verd-  Mont^  the  name  given 
to  the  highest  range  by  the  French  in  Canada,  from  its  perpetual  verdure,  being 
covered  on  its  western  side  with  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  other  evergreen  trees. 
The  Green  Mountains,  or  hills,  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and 
intersected  with  fertile  valleys,  through  which  numerous  streams  flow.  Vege- 
tation, which  is  luxuriant  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
mountains,  becomes  gradually  stinted  towards  the  summits ;  which  are  usually 
covered  with  broad  thickets  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  with  the  branches  so  closely  intertwined,  as  to  render  the  way  between 
them  impassable. 

The  loftiest  summits  are  Killington  Peak,  near  Rutland,  Camel's  Rump,  be- 
tween Montpelier  and  Burlington,  and  Mansfield  Mountain,  all  of  which  are 
above  3000  feet  high. 
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Masbachusbtts. — ^Ramifications  of  the  Green  Mountains  enter  the  western 
parts  of  Massachusetts  from  the  north,  and  form  the  Hoosack  and  Tagkannuc 
ridges,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  south,  into  Connecticut  The  most 
elevated  of  the  Tagkannuc  are.  Saddle  Mountain,  in  the  north,  40OO  feet  high, 
and  Tagkannuc  Mountain  in  the  south,  dOOO  feet  high.  None  of  the  summits  of 
die  Hootock  ridge  exceed  hatf  that  eleration. 

New  York. — Ramifications  of  the  AJkghaney  range  extend  in  two  principal 
ridges  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  Catskill  and  WallkilL  The  Catskill,  or  the 
most  northern,  is  the  chief  ridge  of  the  Alleghaney  or  westo'n  chain.  The  hiUs  of 
Weehawken  rise  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson^  nearly  opposite  the  city  of 
New  YoA. 

The  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  called  Fishkill  Mountains,  about  forty 
miles  above  the  city  of  New  York^  are  conspicuous  for  their  picturesque  and 
romantic  grandeur.  These  heights  extend  for  about  twenty  miles  along  both  sides 
bf  the  Hudson.    The  loftiest  summit  is  about  1500  feet  high. 

The  Peruvian  Mountains  consist  of  a  lofty  region  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York,  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  flow  from  them,  and  these  separate  also  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain  from  those  falling  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  loftiest 
summit,  called  WhiUface,  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Penkstlvani A. — ^The  Alleghaney,  called  the  Apalachian  chain,  in  Pennsylva- 
hia,  spreads  in  this  state  to  liits  widest  mits,  and  occupies^  with  its  various  ramifi- 
cations and  ranges,  more  than  half  of  the  state. 

The  greatest  breadth  is  about  1200  miles,  and  consists  of  parallel  ridges,  sepa- 
irated,  in  some  parts,  by  narrow  valleys,  or  ravines,  in  others  by  valleys  and  plains, 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  broad.  The  range  nearest  the  sea-coast,  called  the  South 
Mountains,  is  a  continuation  of  the  blue  ridge  of  Virginia.  The  blue  ridge  is  an 
irregular  rocky,  broken  eminence,  sometimes  disappearing  altogether,  and  afterwards 
rinng  into  hills  and  summits  over  a  breadth  of  several  miles.  They  rise  about 
150  to  200  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast,  and  are  about  1200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country.  Beyond  these  are  the  Kittatinny,  or  the  Blue 
Mountains,  which  extend  from  Maryland  to  New  Jersey,  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  flowing  through  the  range.  Further  westward  are  the  ridges  called  the 
Sideling  Hills,  Ragged  Mountains,  Great  Warrior  Mountain,  East  Wills  Moun- 
tain, all  of  which  branch  from  the  Alleghaney  ridge.  The  highest  summits  are 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  of  the  Alleghaney,  are  the  Laurel  and  Chesnut  ridges.  These  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  thick  forests,  and  are  traversed  by  the  great  streams  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  Wallkill,  which  crosses  the 
Hudson  at  West  Point,  forty  miles  below  the  Catskill,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  or  Eastern  Chain. 

The  eastern  and  western  ranges  run  parallel  to  each  other  south-west,  till  on 
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the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  they  unite,  and  are  called  the 
Alleghaney  arch.  A  little  further  to  the  south,  but  still  in  North  Carolina,  colla- 
teral ridges  unite  from  the  west,  and  form  a  culminating  point  between  the 
sources  of  several  rivers.  Another  ramification,  or  rather  range,  stretches  south- 
west, and  then  west,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  through  the 
whole  state  of  Tenessee,  while  the  main  Alleghaney  Chain,  nearly  unaccompanied 
by  any  collateral  ridge,  extends  south-west  to  the  western  boundaries  of  Georgia, 
and  the  Carolinas. 

Mr.  Jefferson  divided  the  whole  of  the  territory  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic  into  three  natural  divisions  each  differing  from  the  other  in  climate, 
configuration,  soil,  and  production,  namely,  the  sea  coast,  the  mountains,  and 
the  western  territory.  On  the  summit  of  a  lateral  ridge,  separating  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansa  from  that  of  the  Plate  river,  north  latitude  41  degrees,  there 
runs  a  peak  called  the  Great  White  Mountain,  the  height  of  which  is  said  to  be 
10,580  feet  above  the  level  of  the  meadows  at  its  foot,  and  the  height  of  the 
meadows  are  estimated  at  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  18,580 
feet  of  absolute  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This,  however,  being  an 
estimate  may  probably  be  exaggerated. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Alleghaneys,  lies  a  broad  range  of  mountainous  ridges  called 
the  Ozarks,  600  or  700  miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  about  100  broad,  and 
having  an  elevation  varying  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  similar 
range  of  broken  and  hilly  country  commences  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  ex- 
tends north  to  Lake  Superior.  Between  the  Ozarks  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
a  flat  country  called  the  American  desert  is  said  to  prevail. 

The  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and  all  the  countries  of  North  America,  south  of  the 
termination  of  the  Alleghaneys  and  west  to  the  Ozarks,  and  south  of  those  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  west  to  the  first  highlands  of  Mexico,  and  north 
to  the  rising  plateaux  of  Texas,  may  all  be  considered  as  flat  countries. 
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VALLEYS,   RIVERS,   AND   LAKES   OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  most  extensive  in  America.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  north  by  the  great  lakes  of  America,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Apa- 
lachian  ridge  of  mountains.  Its  general  aspect  may  be  classed  under  three 
diversities — the  thickly  wooded,  the   barren,  and   the  prairie  regions.    This 
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y&Uey  extends  from  the  29th  to  the  42nd  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  exhibits 
every  yariation  of  temperature  from  the  climate  of  Canada  to  that  of  the  tropics. 
It  comprises,  in  its  breadth  the  generally  level  country,  through  which  the  great 
and  small  rivers,  flow  between  the  two  great  chains  of  American  mountains, 
east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  are  3000  miles  apart,  and  in  which, 
finally,  these  rivers  run  into  one^eat  channel,  and  then,  through  a  delta,  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  sea. 

A  soil,  much  of  it  alluvial,  of  great  fertility,  prevails  in  this  magnificent 
valley :  the  principal  appendent  basins  of  which  are  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi. 

Valley  of  the  Missouri. — ^The  greatest  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
is  about  1200  miles :  its  greatest  breadth  7^*  Ascending  from  the  lower  verge 
of  this  widely-extended  plain,  the  forests  gradually  disappear,  until  nearly  wood- 
less plains,  or  prairies,  extend  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  valley  called  the  American  Botiom,  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Piasa  Hills,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
It  is  several  miles  in  breadth,  and  its  soil  of  astonishing  fertility.  The  great 
valley  of  the  Ohio  comprises,  as  described  by  the  American  geographers,  80,000 
square  miles,  north-west  of  the  great  river,  and  116,000  on  the  south-east,  or 
total  superficies  of  196,000  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  chasms  and  rivers,  and 
diversified  by  bold  elevations.  The  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  con- 
flu^it  the  Ottawa,  are  naturally  of  great  fertility. 

The  valleys  of  the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Connecticut,  and  of  most  of  the  re- 
maining rivers  of  North  America,  and  souUi  of  fifty  degrees,  are  fertile  and 
richly  wooded  when  not  cleared  for  cultivation. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  inland  navigation  of  America  we  shall  give 
some  account  of  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  North  America ;  vix.,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Ottawa,  the  Saghunny ;  the  rivers  Miramachi,  and  St  John  in  British 
America;  and  ot  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  their  navigable  affluents; 
of  the  St.  Croix,  Penobscott,  Merrimack ;  the  Saco,  the  Kennebec,  the  Pisqua- 
taqua,  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehannah,  the 
Potomac,  York  River,  James's  River,  the  Great  Pedee,  the  Savannah,  and  the 
streams-of  Florida  and  Alabama. 


CHAPTER    V. 

GREAT  LAKES  OF  CANADA  AND  THE  UNI  I  ED  STATES. 

Lakb  Huron  is  250  miles  long,  120  broad,  and  860  feet  deep,  without  com- 
prehending a  branch  of  it  called  Georgia  Bay,  which  is  120  miles  long  and  50 
miles  broad.     Near  the  head  of  the  latter,  at  Pentagushine,  there  is  a  small  naval 
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depot.  It  receives  several  rivers ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  Severn,  flow- 
ing over  a  rocky  bed  from  Lake  Simcoe ;  the  Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Godrich,  and  which  flows  through  the  Huron  tract; 
the  river  Muskotea,  flowing  from  lakes  between  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the 
Ottawa ;  and  the  French  river,  a  large  stream  flowing  from  Lake  Nippising, 
which  a  very  narrow  portage  divides  from  a  rapid  river  falling  into  the  Ottowa. 
This  was  formerly  the  grand  route  of  the  north-west  voyageurs. 

The  lands  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  are  generally  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  presenting  clay  cliff's,  rocks,  and  woody  slopes  along 
the  shore.  The  north  coast  exhibits  a  rugged,  formidable,  and  barren  aspect.  The 
Cloche  Mountains  are  behind  this  shore,  and  very  little  is  known  of  the  interior, 
which  bears  the  general  name  of  the  Chippewayan  hunting-grounds. 

A  multitude  of  islands,  called  the  Manitoulins,  or  Islands  of  Spirits,  extend 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay  to  the  detour  between  the  conti- 
nent and  Drummond'^s  Island.  The  largest  of  these  is  eighty  miles  long.  The 
Indians  attach  a  religious  veneration  to  them,  as  being  consecrated  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  Manitou. 

Through  the  strait  of  Makillimakinak,  the  fort  of  which  the  Americans  claim, 
the  navigation  to  Lake  Michigan  is  deep  and  safe.  This  lake  is  within  the 
United  States  boundary.  It  is,  without  including  Green  Bay,  a  branch  of  it, 
400  miles  long,  and  50  broad :  and  Green  Bay  is  105  miles  long  and  20  miles 
broad ;  both  are  on  a  level  with  Lake  Huron.  The  Michigan  territory,  lying 
between  Lake  Huron  and  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  valuable  and 
extensive  region,  in  which  settlements  are  forming  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  passage  to  Lake  Superior,  by  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  40  miles  long,  is 
interrupted  by  the  rapids  or  falls  of  St.  Mary,  which  occur  about  mid- distance 
between  both  lakes.  The  appellation  of  fall  is,  however,  improper.  About  mid- 
way between  both  lakes,  the  banks  of  the  strait  contracts  the  channel,  which  also 
descends  altogether,  in  the  course  of  the  rapid,  about  23  feet ;  and  the  vast  dis- 
charge of  Lake  Superior  rolling  along  impetuously  over  and  against  natural  irre- 
gularities, renders  the  navigation  upwards  altogether  impracticable.  Canoes 
have  descended,  but  the  exploit  is  dangerous.  A  canal  two  miles  long  would 
avoid  this  rapid,  and  connect  the  navigation  of  Lake  Superior  with  that  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  Michigan,  and  Erie. 

Lake  Superior,  the  great  upper  reservoir  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  360 
geographical,  or  41 7  statute  miles  long,  and  140  geographical,  or  162  statute  miles 
broad;  its  circumference  round  its  shores  about  1600  miles,  and  its  depth  about 
900  feet.  Its  waters  are  pure,  and  astonishingly  transparent,  and  this  inland  ocean 
is  not  surpassed  in  turbulent  commotion,  during  tempests,  by  the  most  violent 
agitation  of  the  Atlantic.  It  receives  numerous  rivers,  but  none  of  them  are 
remarkably  large.  Low  lands,  lying  between  the  lake  and  the  ramps  and 
mountains,  are  considered  to  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
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The  elevations  and  cliffs,  rise  in  parts  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  In 
other  places  a  flat  country  extends  back  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles.  The  largest  of 
its  islands,  near  the  Britbh  side.  Isle  Royale,  is  about  100  miles  long,  by  40  in 
breadth. 

The  lands  fit  for  settlement  and  agriculture  may  be  considered  to  be  nearly 
altogether  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Tracts  of  good  land  may 
occasionally  occur,  or  be  found,  on  the  British  side;  but  as  far  as  we  know, 
chiefly  from  the  fur  traders,  the  northern  shores  are  forbidding  and  sterile,  and 
the  whole  country  between  this  lake  and  Hudson  Bay  is  of  little  value,  except 
for  the  furs  of  the  wild  animals,  or  the  fish  that  may  be  caught  in  its  waters. 

Salmon  of  great  size,  herring,  black  bass,  sturgeon,  and  all  the  lake  fishes, 
are  abundant*  It  is  said  that  neither  salmon  nor  herring  are  caught  in  any  of 
the  lakes,  except  those  communicating  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  How  either 
herring  or  salmon  got  into  those  lakes  is  a  question  to  puzzle  the  naturalist 

The  comparative  depths  of  the  lakes  form  another  extraordinary  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  452  feet  deep,  is  as  low  as  most 
parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  while  Lake  Erie  is  only  60  or  70  feet  deep; 
but  the  bottoms  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  are  all,  from  their  vast 
depths,  although  their  surface  is  so  much  higher,  on  nearly  a  level  with  the  bottoms 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Can  there  be  a  subterranean 
Tiver  running  from  Lake  Superior  to  Huron,  and  from  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario  ? 
This  certainly  is  not  impossible  ;  nor  does  the  discharge  through  the  river 
Detroit,  after  allowing  for  the  full  probable  portion  carried  off  by  evaporation, 
appear  by  any  means  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  three  upper  great 
lakes  may  be  considered  to  receive.  All  the  lakes  of  Canada  are  estimated  to 
cover  43,040,000  acres. 

The  great  lakes  occasionally  rise  above  their  usual  level,  sometimes  from  three 
to  five  feet.  These  overflowings  are  not  annual  nor  regular.  They  have  occurred 
about  once  in  seven  years,  and  are  probably  the  effect  of  more  rain  and  less 
evaporation,  during  the  seasons  in  which  they  take  place.  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie observed  several  overflowings  of  two  or  three  feet  in  the  lakes  north-west 
of  Superior,  so  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  lakes  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

Lake  Champlain  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  inland  waters  of  Ame- 
rica. The  great  lakes  are  so  expansive,  that  parts  only  can  be  seen  of  their  coasts ; 
which,  however,  are  often  exceedingly  bold,  sometimes  precipitous,  and  when 
studded  with  rocky  or  wooded  islands,  and  pierced  with  inlets,  are  remarkably 
picturesque  and  romantic.  Lake  Champlain  is  long  and  narrow;  and  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  where  it  unites  with  Lake  George,  it  is  richly  varied  by 
woods,  islands,  and  highlands. 

The  interior  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  state  of  Maine,  abound  with  Iskes. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

WILD  ANIMALS,   BIRDS,  REPTILES,  AND  FISHES,  OF  AMERICA. 

The  zoology  and  ornithology  of  America  hare  been  so  thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated,  that  neither  require  any  notice  in  this  work.  As  man  advances 
in  subduing  and  forming  settlements  among  the  forests,  the  wild  animals  diminish 
in  number.  In  the  far  west  and  north-west,  the  bu£falo,  the  different  varieties  of 
the  deer  species,  and  the  various  animals  hunted  for  their  furs,  though  far  less 
abundant  than  formerly,  inhabit  the  prairies  and  forests ;  and  there  are  none  of 
the  countries  of  America  in  which  some  of  the  original  native  animals  are  not  stiU 
to  be  found. 

The  natural  history  of  the  fishes  of  America  is  still  to  be  written :  with  the 
exception  of  the  turbot,  and  a  few  other  kinds,  the  fishes  of  the  sea-coast  of  Ame- 
rica are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  shores  of  Europe ;  they 
differ  frequently  in  quality,  and  some  of  those  which  are  scarce  on  the  European 
shores,  are  abundant  on  those  of  America.  Pilchards,  anchovies,  and  sardines, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  American  waters.  Smelts  and  caplin  swarm  in  the 
latter. 

The  fishes  of  the  Mississippi  are  described  as  generally  coarse,  often  hideous 
and  voracious.  The  cat-fish,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  weighs  about 
100  lbs.  Pike,  pickerel,  -and  jack,  are  also  caught  in  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
streams.  Fishes,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  called  gar- fish,  are  caught 
in  the  Mississippi.  The  trout,  yellow  cat-fish,  pike,  bar-fish,  and  perch,  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Flint  as  the  best. 

The  alligator-gar,  appears,  from  the  description  given  of  it,  to  be  the  shark  of 
the  rivers.  It  is  about  eight  feet  long,  weighs  about  200  lbs.,  its  mouth  is  large, 
round,  and  set  thickly  with  sharp  teeth.  Its  scales  are  said  to  be  impenetrable 
by  a  ball  from  a  rifle,  and  when  dead,  to  be  so  hard,  as  to  strike  fire  from  flint. 
It  is  more  dreaded  than  the  alligator.  Another  monster  of  the  Mississippi  waters^ 
is  called  by  the  Americans,  devil-jack  diamond  fish,  is  from  four  to  ten  feet  long, 
and  weighs  from  100  to  above  350  lbs.  There  are  several  varieties  of  sturgeon,  some 
of  which  are  eaten.  The  saw-fish,  the  shovel-fish,  the  buffalo-fish,  perch,  weighing 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  bass,  hog-fish,  saw-fish,  eels,  minnj,  false  herrings^ 
and  several  varieties  of  small  fishes  abound  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
The  fish,  called ^on^,  or  Louisiana  trout,  is  striped,  of  the  perch  species,  and 
it  weighs  from  one  to  four  pounds  ;  and  the  fishes  caught  in  the  saline  lakes  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  rock-fish,  taken  in  the  rivers  from  Susquehanna  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   Crawfish,  and  various  shell-fish  abound  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    A 
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ray-fish,  which  Dr.  Mitchell  describes  as  the  ^'  oceanic  Tampire/'  was  caught 
near  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  when  towed  ashore,  was  found  so  heayy,  that 
fiye  oxen,  two  horses,  and  twenty  men,  could  not  drag  it  up  on  the  shore.  Its 
length  was  seyenteen  feet,  and  its  breadth  sixteen  feet.  It  weighed  from  four  to 
five  tons. 

Among  the  fishes  of  the  great  lakes  is  the  sturgeon,  it  weighs  from  70  to 
120  lbs. ;  it  affords  isinglass,  and  diflfors  from  the  sturgeon  of  the  sea,  by  wanting 
the  shelly  scales  on  the  back.  The  masquinong6  is  delicious,  and  sometimes 
weighs  50  lbs.  The  white  fish,  caught  in  abundance,  resembling  the  shad  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  very  large  alewiyes  ;  it  is  excellent  eating,  but  inferior  to  the 
masquenong6.    The  lake  herrings  are  plentiful,  but  flabby  and  indifferent 

Trout  of  all  sixes,  weighing  from  half  a  pound  to  sometimes  50  to  70  lbs. 
The  large  kind  called  lake  salmon  resemble  those  of  the  sea,  but  the  flesh  much 
paler  and  not  so  richly  flavoured.  Pike  are  much  the  same  in  flavour  as  in  Elng- 
land* 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  bass,  the  black  is  the  best  The  oUier 
fishes  which  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Upper  Canada,  are  principally 
perch,  eel  pout,  cat-fish,  mullet,  dace,  chub,  carp  sucker,  dog-fish  (small),  bill-fish 
(the  tyrant  of  the  lakes,  with  a  bill  about  a  foot  long),  lamprey,  silver  eel,  sun- 
fish,  &C. 

On  the  Atlantic  and  OuH  of  St  Lawrence,  coasts  of  America,  especially  along 
the  shores  and  inlets  of  the  Northern  States  and  of  British  America  the 
best  fish  abound,  and  where  they  have  afforded  the  source,  since  the  discovery  of 
Newfoundland,  Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  Nova  Scotia,  of  exten- 
sive and  profitable  fisheries.* 


CHAPTER    Vn. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  FORESTS. 


Toe  forests  of  North  America  have  been  classed  under  three  great  general 
diviaons,  or  zones.  The  vegetation,  and  the  growth,  and  kind,  of  trees,  in  these 
divisions,  are  not  altogether  dependent  on  their  more  northern  or  southern  lati- 
tudes, but  also  on  the^  nature  of  the  soil,  and  on  their  distance  from  the  sea 
coasts,  as  well  as  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  mountainous,  of  the  low,  flat, 
table  land,  and  valley  regions.  The  first  forest  sone,  or  that  of  the  south- 
em  sea  coasts,  comprehends  the  region  south  of  Uie  Chesapeake  and  the 

*  These  will  be  found  described  hereafter,  under  the  general  head  of  ''  The  Fishbries  oi 
Ambuca.'' 
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Alleghaneys^  to  the  point  of  Florida,  and  west  to  the  rising  grounds  of  Texas.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  over  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  resinous  trees,  peculiar  to  low 
and  sandy  soils,  prevail :  such  as  cedars,  cypresses,  firs,  pines,  and  some  others : 
intermingled  with  shrubs  and  various  plants.  The  swampy,  marshy,  and  even 
alluvial  soils  of  this  region  are  generally  but  ill  adapted  for  agriculture. 

In  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  magnolia,  catalpa,  and  tulip  trees  flourish.  Se« 
veral  other  trees  peculiar  to  warm  latitudes  and  low  lands  also  grow.  Exten* 
sive  tracts  called  cedar  swamps  also  occur  covered  thickly  with  cedar-trees. 
Some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  zone  appear  in  latitudes  farther  north,  where 
the  low  sandy  soils,  even  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  produce  low  spruce 
firs,  dwarf-willows,  poplars,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  same  kind  of  soils  in  Florida.  The  low  sandy  shores  of  part  of 
the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  island ;  the  country  generally  near  the  shore 
north  from  Miramichi  to  Point  Mescou,  and  even  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  present,  frequently,  though  of  less  extent,  barren  soils,  bogs, 
and  swamps,  resembling  those  near  the  low  shores  of  Virginia  and  Florida. 

The  second  zone  comprehends  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  Pennsylvania,  the  southern  parts  of  New  York,  and  the  country  west  to  the 
prairies,  and  south  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  low  regions  of  Louisiana  and 
other  low  grounds  of  the  south.  Oak,  beech,  maple,  sycamores,  mulberries,  aca- 
cias, large  poplars,  large  birches,  walnuts,  and  sassafras-trees,  with,  occasionally, 
fir-trees  intermixed ;  and  in  the  lower  grounds  cypresses,  cedars,  pines,  and 
some  other  trees,  are  the  predominant  woods.  East,  and  on  the  brows,  of  the 
AUeghaney  chain,  and  intermixed  with  several  varieties,  to  the  west,  are  found 
chesnut,  sumach,  and  various  other  trees,  which  grow  in  fertile  soils. 

The  third  zone  comprehends  the  forests  of  the  New  York,  and  New  England 
States,  Vermont,  New  Brunswick,  the  wooded  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  parts 
of  Cape  Breton.  A  portion  of  the  west  part  of  Newfoundland,  Canada,  soutli 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  St,  Lawrence  as  far  as  47  deg. 
30  min.  north,  thence  following  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  parallel  of  43  deg.  30 
min.  north,  on  the  shores  west  of  Lake  Huron,  and  including  nearly  all  Michigan, 
and  the  countries  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific :  and  compre- 
hending all  the  countries  south  of  this  extensive  line  to  latitude  40  deg.  north-east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  west  of  that  river  and  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  thence,  west  of  that  chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
This  zone  may  be  considered  as  comprehending  the  great  forest  regions  of 
America,  and  embracing  a  portion  of  the  second  zone  and  some  parts  of  the 
northern  zone. 

The  fourth  zone  comprehends  the  woods  of  the  northern  regions,  chiefly 
low  firs,  dwarf  birches,  willows,  small  iK>plars,  &c.,  until  vegetation,  diminishing 
to  creeping  firs  and  low  dwarf  shrubs,  finally  ceases.     The  woods  of  the  gulf 
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and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  north  of  Quebec ;  the  whole  country  of  America, 
north  of  the  parallel  of  the  Manitoulin  lalandi,  in  Lake  Superior  ;  the  north-east 
section  of  the  district  of  Oasp6;  and,  neaiiy,  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland, 
are  comprehended  in  ihis  zone.  Even  in  this  division  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  character  of  its  trees ;  for  on  the  west  of  Newfoundland,  and  within 
some  of  the  sheltered  valleys  of  Labrador,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  river  Sa- 
ghuny,  trees  sufficiently  large  for  ship-4>uilding  are  found. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  two  central  sones  that  we  must  chiefly  advert  in  our  brief 
view  of  the  forests  of  North  America :  the  magnificent  splendour  of  which,  is 
peculiar  to  that  division  of  the  western  world. 

In  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  South  America,  the  primeval 
trees,  how  much  soever  their  magnitude  may  arrest  admiration,  do  not  grow  in 
the  promiscuous  style  that  prevails  in  the  great  general  character  of  the  North 
American  woods. 

Many  varieties  of  the  pine,  intermingled  with  birch,  maple,  beech,  oak,  and 
numerous  other  tribes,  branch  luxuriantly  over  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
extend  in  stately  grandeur  along  the  plains,  and  stretch  proudly  up  to  the  very 
summits  of  the  mountains. 

It  is  impossible  to  exa^erate  the  autumnal  beauty  of  these  forests ;  nothing 
under  Heaven  can  be  compared  to  its  effulgent  grandeur. 

Two  or  three  frosty  nights  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  transform  the  boundless 
verdure  of  a  whole  empire  into  every  possible  tint  of  brilliant  scarlet,  rich  violet, 
every  shade  of  blue,  and  brown,  vivid  crimson,  and  glittering  yellow.  The  stem, 
inexorable  fir  tribes  alone  maintain  their  eternal  sombre  green :  all  others,  in 
mountains,  and  in  valleys,  burst  into  the  most  glorious  vegetable  beauty,  and 
exhibit  the  most  splendid,  and  most  enchanting,  panorama  on  earth.^ 

Amidst  the  American  wilderness  we  have  often  ascended  one  of  those  heights, 
from  which  the  scope  of  vision  ranges  over  the  surface  of  boundless  forests,  vary- 
ing in  shades  from  the  funereal  hue  of  the  firs,  to  the  bright  verdure  and  golden 
tinges  of  the  birch,  the  yellow  and  brown  shades  of  the  beech,  and  the  red  and 
violet  of  the  maple  ;  from  whence  the  imagination  alone  penetrates  underneath 
the  silent,  indomitable  covert,  amidst  the  intricacies  of  which,  the  traveller  might 
suddenly  wander  into  bewildered  labyrinths,  and  for  ever  lose  his  way,  in  perplex- 
ing ignorance  of  the  course  that  would  lead  him  back  to  civilization  and  to  the 
human  throng — from  the  coverts,  where  the  moose,  carriboo,  and  bear,  have 
safely  fed  and  roved,  until  pursued  to  gratify  the  desires,  and  until  ensnared  by 
the  wiles  of  man.f 

The  forest  trees  in  North  America  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  in  this  work 

*  I  consider  tliat  these  metamorplioscs  are  caused  by  the  action  of  frost  at  this  period  on  the 
acids  contained  in  the  leaves. 

f  British  America,  voL  ii.,  page  30. 
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it  will  only  be  possible  to  describe  briefly  the  principal  timber-trees^  among  which 
those  of  the  pine  family  claim  the  first  rank. 

Michaux  describes  fourteen  species  of  pine^  and  there  are  probably  more  va- 
rieties. Pines  do  not  often  grow  on  fertile  soils,  at  least  not  in  groyes ;  low^ 
sandy,  and  poor,  but  not  strong  lands,  are  most  congenial  to  their  growth. 

The  yellow  long-leaved  pine  {pinus  strobus)  is  the  most  generally  useful ;  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  timber  of  commerce  exported  from  America  is  of  this  kind. 
It  grows  in  extensive  forests  in  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  and  grew  formerly 
in  great  plenty  in  the  old  provinces,  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Cape  Breton.  It  is  a  magnificent  tree,  frequently  fifteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence near  the  ground,  free  from  branches  for  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  often 
more  than  120  feet  in  height  Some  trees,  after  being  hewn  square,  and  the 
limbs,  with  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  the  top  cut  off,  have  measured  eight  or  nine 
tons,  of  forty  solid  feet  each. 

The  pitch  pine,  {pinus  AustraUs),  also  long-leaved,  and  valuable  on  account 
of  its  durability,  but  more  so  from  its  producing  principally  the  turpentine  and 
tar  of  America.  It  delights  in  higher  ground  than  the  yellow  pine,  and  seldom 
exceeds  six  feet  in  circumference. 

The  red  pine  (pinus  Sylvestris)  is  often  a  tall  tree,  but  seldom  more  than  four 
or  five  feet  in  girth.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in  kind  and  quality  as  the  fir  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Norway,  in  square  logs.  Until  this  tree  be  suffi- 
ciently matured,  or  if  it  be  in  a  situation  where  it  grows  rapidly,  it  contains  a  great 
proportion  of  sap  wood ;  and  it  is  only  when  this  part  is  hewn  away,  that  the 
red  pine  is  durable.  It  is  much  used  in  ship-building  and  many  other  purposes, 
but  it  is  much  more  rare  than  any  of  the  other  pines.  In  many  parts  of  Canada, 
and  along  some  branches  of  the  St.  John,  it  has  lately  been  discovered  in  ex- 
tensive groves. 

Hemlock  spruce  {abies  Canadensis).  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  hemlock, 
the  red  and  white;  both  are  very  durable.  The  lath  wood,  imported  in  billets 
from  America,  is  principally  hemlock.  The  red  splits  too  freely,  and  is  remark- 
ably full  of  cracks,  or,  as  the  Americans  term  it,  shakey.  The  white  is  often  apt 
to  splinter,  but  it  is  dose  grained,  hard,  holds  nails  or  tree  nails  well,  and  is  used 
in  colonial  ship  building.  Its  bark  is  used  very  generally  in  America  for  tan- 
ning. There  is  no  wood  better  adapted  for  mining  purposes  or  piles ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  iron,  driven  into  it,  will  not  corrode  either  in  or  out  of  water. 
Hemlock  trees  generally  grow  in  dry  hollows,  in  groves,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high. 

Five  varieties  of  the  spruce  fir  are  abundant  in  all  except  the  northernmost 
regions ;  and  the  dwarf  spruce  creeps  as  far  north  as  any  tree.  The  black,  gray, 
white,  and  red  spruce  firs,  called  so  from  the  colour  of  their  respective  barks,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Norway,  imported  into  England  for  masts,  yards,  &c.    These 
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trees  grow  to  a  great  he^ht.  The  black  spruce  (pinus  abies)  is  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  distance^  like  a  black  minaret  or  spire,  towering  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  above  all  other  forest  trees.  The  spruce  firs  of  rapid  growth  are  not  durable, 
but  those  growing  in  bleak  situations,  or  near  the  sea  coast,  are  hard  and  lasting. 
The  wood  of  all  the  species  is  white. 

The  American  silver  fir  {abies  balsamiftne)  is  that  from  which  the  transparent 
resin  known  as  Canada  balsam  is  procured.  This  balsam  is  the  best  possible 
application  to  fresh  wounds.  The  Indians  use  it  also  as  a  remedy  for  several  in* 
temal  complaints.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  seldom  used  in  America,  except  for 
fencing  rails. 

The  celebrated  essence  of  spruce  is  extracted  from  the  black  spruce.  When 
the  branches  are  used  to  make  beer,  so  common  in  America,  merely  by  boiling 
them  in  water,  and  adding  a  few  hops  and  a  certain  portion  of  molasses,  those 
of  the  dwarf  trees  are  preferred. 

The  Hacmatack,  or  larch  {pinus  laryx)  called  also  in  America,  tamarac,  and 
juniper,  is  considered  the  most  durable  of  the  pine  family.  In  some  parts,  but 
not  generally,  it  is  very  plentiful.  It  attains,  frequently,  a  great  height,  but 
rarely  more  than  two  feet  in  thickness.  Its  wood  is  heavy,  tough,  and  becomes 
hard  by  seasoning.  It  bums  with  difficulty,  and  does  not  readily  absorb  water. 
In  these  respects  hemlock  resembles  it  most. 

Both  red  cedar  {juniperus  Virginiand)  and  white  cedar  {cupressui  thyoida) 
are  met  with  in  the  north  of  Virginia,  and  New  York,  but  not  in  abundance.  The 
former  is  found  in  Upper  Canada,  the  latter  grows  in  the  lower  provinces*  The 
largest  trees  that  we  have  seen,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  on  the  banks 
of  the  Buonaventura  river,  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  at  which  place  the  Acadian 
French  use  the  white  cedar,  in  preference  to  other  wood,  for  house  and  ship- 
building. There  are  two  or  more  varieties  of  it,  one  of  which  is  called  Canada 
Cyprus :  it  is  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree.  It  has  been  successfully  transplanted 
from  Canada  to  France ;  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  Versailles, 
there  are  two  or  three  fine  trees  of  this  species. 

The  common  juniper,  which  yields  the  berry  used  in  the  arts,  and  which 
takes  two  years  in  ripening,  is  found  in  most  cold  situations,  where  other  trees 
seldom  grow.  A  creeping  variety  of  fir,  called  in  America  ground  spruce,  pro- 
ducing a  delicious  red  berry,  and  on  which  cattle  delight  to  browse,  grows  in 
many  places  in  great  plenty.  It  differs  in  its  nature  from  all  other  varieties  of 
firs,  inasmuch  as  it  thrives  only  in  fertile  soils. 

The  oak,  in  England,  claims  the  precedence  of  all  other  trees ;  but  not  so  in 
America.  The  people  of  the  United  States  boast  much,  it  is  true,  of  the  dura- 
bility and  excellence  of  their  white  oak  (qucrcus  alba).  It  is  certainly  a  tough, 
durable  wood,  and  probably  equal  to  the  greater  part  of  the  oak  now  cut  down 
annually  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  no  more,  in  firmness  and  durability,  to  be  com- 
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pared  to  the  "  unwedgable  and  gnarled  oak  of  England,"  than  sand-stone  is  to 
granite.  The  wood  growing  in  the  southern  parts,  which  they  term  "  live 
oak/*  is,  however,  very  firm,  and  remarkably  durable ;  probably  as  lasting  as 
the  old  English  oak. 

The  gray,  or,  more  properly  white  oak  of  Canada,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan,  is  a  tolerably  close-grained  and  lasting  wood,  and  much  used  in 
ship-building  and  for  staves.  It  resembles  very  closely  the  quercus  pedunculata 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  probably  as  durable. 

The  quercitron  oak  {quercus  tinctorid)  is  considered,  in  the  United  States,  of 
very  lasting  quality.  The  bark,  also,  contains  a  great  portion  of  tannin,  but 
imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  leather,  and  is  therefore  objected  to. 

The  red  oak  of  America  is  the  most  plentiful,  but  very  porous,  and  of  in- 
different quality.  It  is,  however,  frequently  made  into  staves,  and  its  bark  is 
valuable  for  tanning. 

The  beech-tree  (fagus  sylvatica)  thrives  abundantly,  but  always  on  fertile  dry 
soils.  It  is  in  America  usually  a  beautiful,  majestic  tree,  and  sometimes  three 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  useful  for  the  same  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
England ;  under  water  it  is  remarkably  durable,  and  it  affords  a  great  quantity 
of  potashes.  Its  bark  contains  a  fair  portion  of  tannin  ;  and  it  produces,  every 
second  year,  heavy  crops  of  masty  or  nuts,  which  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
on  which  partridges,  squirrels,  mice,  &c.,  feed  ;  the  hogs  of  the  settlers  ramble 
through  the  woods  as  soon  as  the  beech-nuts  begin  to  fall,  and  fatten  so  rapidly 
on  them,  that  they  acquire  one  to  three  inches  in  thickness  of  additional  fat,  not 
very  firm  it  is  true,  in  a  few  weeks. 

Two  or  three  varieties  of  the  elm  {ulmus  campestris)  are  met  with  in 
America.  It  attains  much  about  the  same  size  as  the  beech-tree,  and  its 
quality  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  that  grows  in  England.  Elm,  however,  is  not 
abundant  in  America. 

Ash  (fraxiftus ) — of  this  tree  there  are  many  varieties ;  but  the  common  gray 
ash  only,  generally  called  white  ash  in  America,  is  durable  or  useful. 

The  mountain  ash  (pyrus  aricuparia)  grows  in  all  parts  of  North  America. 
It  is  not,  however,  of  the  ash,  but  rather  of  the  birch  tribe.  It  is,  in  fact.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  rowan  tree."  Its  foliage  and  berries  make  it  a  pretty  orna- 
mental tree. 

Of  the  birch  tribe  {belula),  we  met  with  eight,  or  probably  more,  varieties, 
known  in  America  by  the  names  of  black,  white,  yellow,  gray,  birches,  &c. 

The  common  white  birch  (betula  alba)  is  the  most  hardy  tree  that  we  know. 
The  dwarf  white  birch  grows  farther  north  than  any  other  tree ;  and  where  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  prevents  it  growing  upright,  it  creeps  along  the  ground 
affording  food  and  shelter  to  birds  that  resort  in  summer  to  high  latitudes. 

Between  the  latitudes  of  forty  and  forty-eight,  we  find,  in  valleys,  or  where 
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it  grows  among  oUier  timber,  the  white  birch,  a  fine  majestic  tree,  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  in  height,  often  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and,  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
without  branches.  When  growing  in  this  manner,  it  is  known  to  naturalists  as 
betula  papyracea,  which,  however,  although  differing  in  appearance,  is  by  no 
means  a  distinct  variety  from  the  common  white  birch,  which  merely  assumes  a 
tall,  spreading,  or  dwarfish  character,  according  to  the  situation  and  soil  in 
which  it  grows. 

The  white  birch,  although  the  wood,  except  under  water,  be  not  durable,  is 
still  a  most  valuable  tree.  It  is  dean,  close-grained,  easily  worked,  and  useful 
for  common  turner's  work.  Its  inner  bark  contains  excellent  tannin,  and  of 
the  outer  bark  of  the  large  trees,  are  made  the  canoes  used  by  the  Indians  and 
Canadian  voyageurs. 

The  yellow  birch  differs  only  from  the  white  in  its  outer  bark,  which  is 
yellowish,  being  too  thin  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  its  wood  being  somewhat 
tougher;  neither  will  it  grow  in  exposed  situations,  nor  on  barren  soils.  Its 
fibres  are  split  open,  and  worked  by  the  Indian  women  into  baskets,  ropes, 
brooms,  &c.  The  gray  birch  seldom  attains  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  hardy,  and  differs  only  from  the  dwarf  white  birch  in  the 
colour  and  texture  of  the  outer  bark. 

The  black  birch  of  America  [betula  nigra)  is  a  magnificent  tree,  often  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet  in  circumference ;  its  outer  bark  is  rough  and  dark,  the  inner  bark 
thidc  and  full  of  tannin.  The  wood  is  finely  shaded  and  variegated,  susceptible  of 
as  high  a  polish  as  mahogany  ;  and  furniture  made  of  choice  trees  is  equally  beau- 
tifiiL  It  is  imported  in  large  square  logs  from  America,  and  used  in  this  country 
for  many  purposes.  It  makes  excellent  planks  for  ships'  bottoms,  but  if  exposed 
to  tlie  weather,  it  is  not  durable.  This  might  not,  probably,  be  the  case  if  it 
were  first  well  seasoned. 

The  sap  drained  in  March  and  April,  by  incision,  from  all  the  varieties  of 
birch,  makes  excellent  vinegar;  and  a  pleasant  weak  wine  may  be  obtained  from 
it,  by  boiling  and  fermentation. 

The  Russia  leather,  used  for  binding  booktt,  is  prepared  with  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil  obtained  from  the  outer  bark  of  the  white  birch.  This  bark  is  very 
inflammable,  and  used  for  torches  or  flambeaux  by  the  Indians  and  others,  when 
fishing  for  eels,  salmon,  &c.,  at  night. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  maple  (acer).  Those  generally  known  in 
America,  are :  the  white  maple,  which  is  btraight  and  close  in  its  fibres,  elastic, 
and  slow  in  burning.  The  waved  maple,  which  resembles  zebra  wood,  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  admits  of  a  very  fine  polish,  and  is  the  same  as  that  generally 
used  for  the  backs  of  violins. 

The  great  maple  {acer  pseudo  plalanus)  generally  known  in  America  by  the 
different  names  of  rock  maple,  from  its  being  hard  and  tough  ;  birdWye  maple 
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from  its  being  frequently  beautifully  mottled,  like  birds^  eyes  ;  curled  maple,  from 
its  being  generally  curled  in  the  fibres,  and  richly  shaded.  It  takes  a  high 
polish ;  and  beautiful  specimens  of  this  wood  may  be  seen  in  the  ornamental 
work  of  the  cabins  of  the  American  packets  that  come  to  Liverpool  and  London. 
The  sugar  maple  {acer  saccharinum)  differs  from  the  great  maple,  in  its  fibres 
being  generally  straight  and  coarser,  its  wood  not  being  so  hard  or  compact,  and 
its  sap  granulating  more  perfectly.  From  its  juice,  principally,  is  made  the 
maple  sugar;  although  all  the  varieties  of  maple  that  we  know  of,  if  we  class 
them  agreeably  to  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  their  saps,  might  be  called 
sugar  maples. 

The  process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple,  is  simple.  In  the 
early  part  of  March,  at  which  time  sharp  frosty  nights  are  usually  followed  by 
bright  sunshiny  days,  the  sap  begins  to  run.  A  small  notch,  or  incision,  making 
an  angle  across  the  grain,  is  cut  in  the  tree,  out  of  which  the  juice  oozes,  and  is 
conveyed  by  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  let  in  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut,  to  a  wooden 
trough  or  dish,  made  of  bark,  or  wood,  placed  below  on  the  ground. 

The  quantity  of  sap  thus  obtained  from  each  tree  varies  from  one  pint  to  two 
gallons  per  day.  Those  who  follow  the  business,  fix  on  a  spot  where  maple 
trees  are  most  numerous,  and  erect  a  temporary  camp,  or  lodging.  When  they 
have  as  many  trees  tapped  as  can  be  attended  to,  the  sap  is  collected  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  carried  to  a  large  pot  or  boiler  hung  over  a  wood  fire  near  the 
camp.  It  is  then  reduced,  by  boiling,  until  it  granulates ;  and  the  sugar  thus 
obtained  is  rich  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  An  agreeable  syrup  is  also  made  of 
maple  sap. 

The  maple  ground  occupied  by  a  party  is  termed  a  "  sugarie  |''  and  those 
who  first  commence  tapping  the  trees,  consider  that  possession  for  one  year  con- 
stitutes right  fcr  those  years  that  follow.  They  often  receive,  without  having  any 
tenure  themselves  of  those  lands  from  the  crown,  a  consideration  from  others  for 
the  right  of  possession. 

There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  poplar,  which  delight,  as  in  Europe,  to 
grow  in  low  soils.  A  dwarfish  kind  abounds  where  the  original  wood  has  been 
destroyed. 

The  white  walnut  or  hickory  (juglans  alha),  generally  called  butter-nut  tree  in 
America,  is  common  on  intervale  or  alluvial  land,  and  grows  to  a  considerable 
size.  The  nut  is  edible,  and  contains  about  the  same  proportion  of  oil  as  the 
common  walnut.  The  magnolia  and  acasia  grow  well  only  in  the  southern  parts 
of  North  America. 

Besides  these  trees,  which  on  account  of  their  appearance  or  usefulness,  are 
the  most  generally  known,  many  other  varieties  abound,  among  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  name  the  alder,  wild  cherry,  Indian  pear-tree,  dog- wood,  bass^wood^ 
horn-beam  or  iron- wood,  the  persemon  of  the  south,  sycamore,  sassafras,  and  white 
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aad  blad£  thorn.  The  very  great  yariety  of  smaller  trees^  shmbsy  and  herbs, 
which  abound  in  North  America,  must  be  left  for  the  professed  naturalist  to  class. 

Sarsaparilla,  ginsing,  as  well  as  many  other  medicinal  plants,  are  very  plenti- 
ful, the  virtues  of  which  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known.  The  Indians  have 
vegetable  specifics  for  all  the  diseases,  except  those  introduced  by  Europeans,  to 
which  they  are  liable.* 

The  vine,  generally  called,  in  America,  maiden  hair  {adianthum  capillus  vene- 
ris: Linn.),  is  abundant,  growing  usually  along  the  sides  of  dry  hollows,  or  among 
old  fallen  trees,  but  always  in  the  shade.  The  leaves  of  it  are  infused  as  tea ;  its 
berry  affords  a  delicious  jelly,  from  which  the  once  celebrated  '^  sirop  de  capi- 
kiire"   took  its  name. 

A  root,  called  from  its  colour,  blood-root,  and  from  its  taste,  chocolate-root,  is 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  decoction  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  certain  remedy  for 
the  most  violent  attack  of  cholic.  It  is  also  taken  by  them  to  remove  dysentery, 
&c,  and  it  alleviates  acute  pain  as  readily  as  opium,  without  possessing  the  per- 
nicious qualities  of  that  drug. 

A  variety  of  herbs  and  roots  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  instead  of  tea,  and 
many  of  them  are  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  probably  as  conducive  to  health  as 
the  oriental  shrub. 

Many  varieties  of  wild  fruits  abound  in  North  America.  Vines  are  discovered 
growing  indigenous  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Cranberries  are  plentiful,  un- 
commonly fine,  and  as  large  as  cherries  in  England.  Raspberries  and  strawber- 
ries grow  naturally  in  astonishing  abundance  ;  also  whortleberries  and  blueber- 
ries ;  black  and  red  currants,  gooseberries,  and  two  or  three  descriptions  of  cher- 
ries grow  wild. 

The  fruit  called  Indian  pear  is  of  the  most  delicious  flavour.  Juniper-berries, 
in  many  places,  are  very  abundant.  Hazel  nuts  grow  wild.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  grasses  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  North  America ;  white  clover  springs 
spontaneously  wherever  the  land  is  cleared  of  the  woods. 

It  seems  an  extraordinary  fact  in  natural  history,  that  wherever  the  original 
forest  is  destroyed  in  America,  and  the  land  left  uncultivated,  trees  of  a  different 
species  should  spring  up.  This  is  always  observed  where  lands  have  been  laid 
waste  by  fire.  The  first  year  tall  weeds,  and  raspberry  and  bramble  bushes  shoot 
up ;  then  cherry-trees,  white  birch,  silver  firs,  and  white  poplars,  appear  ;  but 
seldom  any  tree  of  the  genus  previously  growing  on  the  space  laid  open  by  the 
devouring  elementf 
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t  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  observes,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Slave  Lake,  land,  formerly 
covered  wboUy  with  spruce,  fir,  and  birch,  having  been  laid  waste  by  fire,  produced  subsequently 
nothing  but  poplars. 

Under  the  beads  of  '^  Agriculture,**  and  "  Timber  Trade  of  America,"  hereafter,  see  the  mode 
of  clearing  the  forests  for  cultivation. 
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The  great  trees  of  the  fir,  maple,  black  birch,  and  beech  tribes,  when  once 
destroyed,  do  not  appear  to  be  succeeded  in  the  ground  they  occupied,  by  trees  of 
the  same  kind. 

Vast  districts  of  the  forest  lands  have  been  laid  waste  by  fire,  at  different 
periods;  and  fires  lighted,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  woods,  cut  down  for 
clearing  the  soil,  have  often  extended  much  farther,  and  devastated  the  but* 
rounding  forest  country.*    In  Europe  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  fury  and 

♦  We  have  ii^itnessed  many  of  those  great  fires,  but  none  so  terrible  and  destructive  as  the 
great  Miramichi  tire  of  October,  1825  :  when  about  140  miles  in  extent,  and  a  vast  breadth  of  the 
country  on  the  north,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  on  tlie  soutli  of  Miramichi  river  became  a 
scene  of  perhaps  the  most  dreadful  conflagration  that  occurs  in  the  hbtory  of  the  world. 

It  appears  that  the  woods  had  been,  on  both  sides  of  the  nortli-west,  partially  on  lire  for  some 
days,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extent,  until  the  7th  of  October,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  furiously 
from  the  westward,  and  the  inhabitants  along  the  banks  of  the  river  were  suddenly  surprbed  by  an 
extraordinary  roariig  in  the  woods,  resembling  the  crashing  and  detonation  of  loud  and  incessant 
thunder,  wlule  at  the  same  instant  the  atmosphere  became  thickly  darkened  with  smoke.  They 
had  scarcely  time  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  awful  phenomenon,  before  all  the  surrounding 
woods  appeared  in  one  vast  blaze. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  Douglas  Town  and  Newcastle  were  in  a  blaze,  and  many  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  unable  to  escape,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  following  account  was  obtained  and 
printed  in  the  papers,  for  public  information^  a  few  days  afterwards : — 

**  More  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  shores  of  Miramichi  are  laid  waste,  independent  of  the 
north-west  branch,  the  Baltibog  and  the  Nappan  Settlements.  From  100  to  200  people  have 
perished  within  immediate  observation,  whilst  thrice  that  number  are  miserably  burnt,  or  otherwise 
wounded  ;  and  at  least  2000  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  left  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  thrown  at  present  upon  the  humanity  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

'^  The  number  of  lives  that  have  been  lost  in  the  remote  part  of  the  woods,  among  the  lum- 
bering parties,  cannot  be  ascertained  for  some  time  to  come ;  for  it  is  feared  tliat  few  are  left  to 
tell  the  tale. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  describe  the  unparalleled  scene  of  ruin  and  devastation 
which  the  parish  of  Newcastle,  at  this  moment,  presents.  Out  of  upwards  of  260  houses,  public 
buildings,  and  stores,  only  fourteen  of  the  least  considerable  remain. 

"  The  loss  of  property  is  incalculable ;  for  the  fire,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  a  hurricane,  rtished 
on  the  wretched  inhabitants  witli  such  inconceivable  rapidity,  that  the  preservation  of  their  lives 
could  be  their  only  care. 

**  Among  the  vessels  on  the  river,  a  number  were  cast  on  shore  :  others  were  fortunately  ex- 
tinguished, after  the  fire  had  attacked  them. 

**  At  Douglas  Town,  scarcely  any  kind  of  property  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  which  swept 
off  the  surface  every  thing  coming  in  contact  with  it,  leaving  but  time  for  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants to  fly  to  the  shore  ;  and  there,  by  means  of  boats,  canoes,  rafts  of  timber,  timber  logs,  or 
any  article,  however  ill  calculated  for  the  purpose,  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  dreadful 
scene,  and  reach  the  town  of  Chatham  :  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children,  perishing  in  the 
attempt. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  cattle  have  all  been  destroyed,  or  suffered  greatly ;  and  the 
very  soil  is,  in  many  places,  parched  and  burnt  up,  while  scarcely  any  article  of  provision  has  been 
rescued  from  the  flames. 

"  1  he  hurricane  raged  with  such  dreadful  violence,  that  large  bodies  of  timber  on  fire,  as  also 
trees  from  the  forest,  and  parts  of  the  flaming  houses  and  stores,  were  carried  to  the  rivers  with 
amazing  velocity,  to  such  an  extent,  and  affecting  the  water  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  occasion  large 
quantities  of  salmon  and  other  fish,  to  resort  to  land  ;  hundreds  of  which  were  scattered  on  the 
snores  of  the  south  and  west  branches*'' 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  lives  were  lost,  as  man)r  of  those  who  were  in  the  woods 
among  the  lumbering  parties,  had  no  friends  or  connections  in  the  country  to  remark  tlieir  non- 
appearance. Two  hundred  have  been  computed  as  the  least  number  that  actually  perished  in  the 

flames. 

The  destruction  of  bears,  foxes,  tiger-cats,  martens,  hares,  and  other  wild  animals,  was  very 
great.  These,  when  surprised  by  great  fires,  are  said  to  lose  their  usual  sense  of  preservation,  and 
becoming,  as  it  were,  either  giddy  or  fascinated,  often  rush  into  the  face  of  inevitable  destruction. 
Even  the  bird^,  except  those  of  very  strong  wing,  seldom  escape ;  some,  particularly  the  partridge, 
become  stupified ;  and  the  density  of  the  smoke,  the  great  velocity  of  the  flames,  and  the  violence 
of  the  winds,  effectually  prevent  tne  flight  of  most  others. — Macgregor's  BritUh  America. 
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nptdity  With  which  fires. rage  through  the  forests  of  America,  during  a  dry 
hot  summer  or  autumn :  at  which  period  the  broken  underwood,  decayed 
y^etable  substances,  Mlea  brandies,  bark,  and  withered  trees,  are  as  inflam- 
mable as  the  absence  of  all  moisture  can  render  them.  To  such  irresistible  food 
for  combustion  we  must  add  the  almost  boundless  fir  forests,  every  tree  of  which 
contains  in  its  trunk,  bark,  branches,  and  leaves,  vast  quantities  of  inflammable 
resin.  When  one  of  these  great  fires  once  extend  over  a  few  miles  of  the  forest, 
the  surrounding  air  soon  becomes  highly  rarified,  and  the  wind,  consequently,  in- 
creases to  a  hurricane.  The  fire  then  advances  with  extraordinary  celerity,  the 
flames  ascend  firom  one  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  highest  trees ;  the  heavens 
immediately  above  present  a  thick  cloud  of  dark  or  gray  smoke,  driven  furiously 
onward  by  the  hurricane ;  the  whole  forest  presents  one  vast  blase,  rolling  for- 
ward and  spreading  with  inconceivable  speed :  presenting  the  terribly  sublime 
appearance  of  an  impetuous  flaming  ocean,  which  cracks  and  roars,  resembling 
thunder,  while  the  giant  trees  of  the  forests  are  falling  and  crashing  before  its 
destructive  and  tempestuous  power. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THEORY  OF  THE  CLIMATE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Thb  temperature  of  the  climate  of  British  America,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  is  extremely  variable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sudden  transitions 
firom  hot  to  cold,  and  vice  versd^  but  in  respect  to  the  diflerence  between  the 
climate  of  one  colony  or  state,  and  that  of  another.*  In  remarking  generally  on 
the  climate  of  America,  we  consider  the  countries  lying  between  40°  and  47°  north, 
as  those  to  which  the  mean  character  of  the  different  seasons  in  America  more 
immediately  applies :  a  great  part  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  also  included  within  it 

The  natural  climate  of  the  r^ons  within  those  latitudes  will  not  differ 
much  from  the  following  outline  of  the  character  and  temperature  of  the  seasons 
of  America.  Countries  to  the  south  of  those  places,  have  warmer  atmospheres, 
while  those  to  the  north  experience  proportionably  much  more  intense  cold ; 
until  we  have  the  temperature  of  the  tropics  in  the  one,  and  that  of  the  arctic 
re^ons  in  the  other. 

In  America,  the  seasons  have  generally,  though  erroneously,  been  reduced  to 
two — summer  and  winter.  The  space  between  winter  and  summer  is,  indeed,  too 
short  to  daim  the  appellation  of  spring,  in  the  sense  understood  in  England,  but 

♦  It  is  said  of  PcmiijrlTaiiis,  that  it  ii  a  compouiid  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
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the  duration  of  autumn  is  as  long  as  in  countries  under  the  same  latitude  in 
Europe,  and  is,  over  the  whole  continent  of  North  America,  the  most  agreeable 
season  of  the  year. 

The  climate  of  America  is  colder  in  winter,  and  hotter  in  summer,  than  under 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  Europe,  and  the  daily  variations  of  temperature, 
which  depend  on  the  winds,  are  also  greater ;  but  the  transitions  from  dry  to  wet 
weather  are  by  no  means  so  sudden  as  in  England ;  and  we  may  always  tell  in 
the  morning  whether  it  will  be  fair  all  day  or  not,  except  in  the  case  of  thunder 
showers,  which  come  on  frequently  during  hot  weather^  in  the  evening,  when  not 
the  smallest  appearance  of  a  cloud  can  be  seen  before  mid-day. 

The  trade  winds,  which  drive  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic  into  that  vortex  of 
suction,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  spread  afterwards  into  currents,  and  blow  in  diflferent 
directions,  as  diverted  by  the  inequality  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America* 
These  winds  are  warm ;  those  blowing  from  the  northern  regions  cold  and  pierc- 
ing. Rain  falls  in  America  in  heavier  storms,  and  in  greater  quantities  than  in 
Europe,  but  not  so  frequently. 

The  summer  season  may  be  said  to  commence  about  the  middle  of  April,  or 
as  soon  as  the  ice  disappears  in  the  bays  and  rivers ;  further  south  somewhat 
earlier,  north  of  47  deg.  later.  In  May,  the  weather  is  generally  dry  and  pleasant; 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  summer  becomes  firmly  established,  without  a  few 
cold  days  occurring  after  the  first  warm  weather.  This  change  is  occasioned  by 
the  wind  shifting  from  south  to  north,  or  to  north-east,  which  brings  down  along 
the  sea-coast  large  fields  of  ice,  and  which  carries  along  also  the  cold  evaporations 
that  arise  in  the  Hyperborean  regions.  This  interruption  seldom  lasts  for  more 
than  three  or  four  days,  during  which  the  weather  is  either  dry  and  raw,  or  cold 
and  wet 

When  the  wind  shifts  to  the  southward,  the  temperature  soon  changes,  as  the 
cold  vapours  are  either  driven  back,  or  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
now  becomes  powerful. 

In  latitudes  south  of  50  deg.  north,  the  southerly  winds  at  this  period  combat 
and  overcome,  as  it  were,  those  of  the  north,  and,  restoring  warmth  to  the  air, 
fine  weather  becomes  permanent.  All  the  birds,  common  in  summer,  make  their 
appearance  early  in  May,  and  enliven  the  woods  with  their  melody,  while  the 
firogs,  those  American  nightingales,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  bog  choristers, 
also  strain  their  evening  concerts.  Vegetation  proceeds  with  surprising  quickness; 
wheat  and  oats  are  sown ;  the  meadows,  pastures,  and  deciduous  trees  assume 
their  verdure ;  various  indigenous  and  exotic  flowers  blow ;  and  the  face  of  nature 
and  the  temperature  are  delightful. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  the  weather  is  excessively  hot,  even  as  far  north 
as  Quebec,  sometimes  as  hot  as  in  the  West  Indies :  the  mercury  being  90  deg.  to 
100  deg.  Fahrenheit.  Showers  from  the  south-west,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
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thunder  and  lightning,  occur  during  these  months  about  once  a  week,  or  every 
ten  days,  which  generally  shift  the  wind  to  the  north-west,  and  produce  for  a 
short  time  an  agreeable  coolness. 

The  nights  at  this  season  exceed  in  splendour  the  most  beautiful  ones  in 
Europe.  To  portray  them  in  their  true  colours,  would  require  more  than  any 
language  can  accomplish,  or  any  pencil,  but  that  of  imagination,  can  execute. 
The  air,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  preceding  day,  is  always  pure  >  the  sea 
and  lakes  generally  unruffled,  and  its  surfetce  one  vast  mirror,  reflecting  with  pre- 
cision  every  visible  object,  either  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth.  The  moon 
shines  with  a  soft,  silver-like  brilliancy,  and  during  her  retirement,  the  stars  are 
seen  in  their  utmost  effulgence.  Fishes  of  various  species  sport  in  the  water ; 
the  singular  note  of  the  whip-poor-will  is  heard  from  the  woods ;  the  fire-fly 
floats  on  the  air,  oscillating  its  vivid  sparks  ;  and,  where  the  hand  of  man  has  sub- 
dued the  forest,  and  laid  the  ground  under  the  control  of  husbandry,  may  be 
heard  the  voice  of  the  milk-maid,  or  the  ^'  drowsy  tinkling  of  the  distant  fold.'* 
In  another  direction  may  often  be  seen  the  light  of  the  birch  torch,  which  the 
Indian  uses  in  the  prow  of  his  canoe,  while  engaged  with  his  spear  in  fishing. 

In  September,  the  weather  is  extremely  pleasant;  the  days  are  very  warm 
until  the  middle  of  the  month ;  but  the  evenings  are  agreeably  cool,  followed  by 
dews  at  night;  and  about,  but  generally  after,  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  severity 
of  the  season  is  interrupted  by  high  winds  and  rain.  At  this  period  the  wind 
generally  blows  from  a  south-easterly  point,  and  the  weather  usually  clears  up 
with  the  wind  from  the  opposite  direction. 

The  season  from  this  time  to  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  October,  is  generally 
a  continuation  of  pleasant  days,  moderately  warm  at  noon,  and  the  mornings  and 
evenings  cool,  attended  sometimes  with  slight  frosts  at  night.  Rain  occurs  but 
seldom,  and  the  temperature  is,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other,  being  neither  unpleasantiy  hot  nor  cold.  About  the  end  of  this  month, 
the  northerly  winds  b^n  to  acquire  some  ascendancy  over  the  power  of  the  south, 
and  there  appears  in  the  atmosphere  a  determination  to  establish  cold  weather, 
and  to  accomplish  a  general  change  of  temperature. 

Rain,  sunshine,  evaporations,  and  slight  frosts,  succeed  each  other,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  from  this  period  change  their  verdure  into  the  most  brilliant 
and  rich  colours,  exhibiting  the  finest  tints  and  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  sap 
green,  blended  with  violet,  purple,  and  brown.  The  peculiar  charm  and  splen- 
dour which  this  change  imparts  to  American  scenery,  produce  one  of  the  richest 
landscapes  in  nature ;  and  never  could  the  pencil  of  an  artist  be  engaged  on  a  more 
interesting  subject. 

After  this  crisis,  the  air  becomes  colder,  but  the  sky  continues  clear,  and  a 
number  of  fine  days  usually  appear  in  November.    There  are  frosts  at  night,  but 
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the  sun  is  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  the  evenings  and  mornings  are  pleasant 
but  C00I9  and  a  fire  becomes  agreeable. 

This  period  is  termed  all  over  America,  the  "  Indian  summer/'  and  is  always 
looked  for,  and  depended  on,  as  the  time  to  make  preparations  for  the  winter 
season.  The  French  Canadians  and  Acadians,  say  the  atmospheric  warmth  at 
this  time  is  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  great  blaze  of  the  prairies  set  on  fire  by  the 
Indians,  west  of  the  lakes,  to  destroy  the  grass.  However  absurd  this  belief  is, 
it  has  acquired  a  firm  credence  among  an  ignorant  people. 

About  the  end  of  November,  or  a  little  after,  the  frosts  become  more  severe* 
and  the  northerly  winds  more  prevalent;  the  sky,  however,  continues  clear, 
and  the  weather  dry,  with  the  exception  of  a  rainy  day  once  in  a  week,  or 
in  every  ten  days.  This  month,  and  often  the  whole  of  December  pass  away 
before  severe  frosts  or  snows  become  permanent,  which,  die  old  inhabitants  say, 
never  takes  place  until  the  different  ponds  or  small  lakes  are  filled  with  water 
by  the  alternate  frosts,  thaws,  and  rains  that  occur,  or  until  a  little  after  the  wild 
geese  depart  for  the  south. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  or  the  begbning  of  January,  the  winter 
season  becomes  firmly  established  ;  the  bays  and  rivers*  are  frozen  over,  and 
the  ground  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  with  snow ;  the  frost  is 
extremely  keen  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  March — the  mercury  being  frequently  several  degrees  below  zero.  A  thaw 
and  mild  weather  generally  occur  for  a  day  or  two  about  the  middle  of  Janusury, 
and  sometimes  in  February.  Thaws  take  place  whenever  the  wind  shifts  for  any 
time  to  the  south,  and  the  weather  that  immediately  succeeds,  is  always  extremely 
cold.  The  ice  then  becomes  as  smooth  as  glass»  and  affords  a  source  of  delights 
ful  amusement  to  those  who  are  lovers  of  skating. 

The  deepest  snows  fall  towards  the  latter  part  oi  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March ;  at  which  time,  boisterous  storms  sweep  the  snow  furiously  along  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  leaving  some  places  nearly  bare,  and  raising  immense  banks 
in  others.  While  these  last,  it  may  be  imprudent  to  travel,  at  least,  on  the  ice,  or 
over  tracts  where  there  is  no  wood,  as  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  distance  through 
the  drift.  The  duration  of  these  storms,  however,  is  seldom  longer  than  one  or 
two  days ;  and  then  the  frost  is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  when  the  sky  is  clear. 
The  effects  of  the  cold  in  winter  is  sometimes  fatal.  In  clear  frosty  weather 
there  is  little  danger;  but  the  traveller  often  experiences,  particularly  during  a  snow- 
storm, or  even  in  clear  weather,  a  drowsiness,  and  an  indifference  to  consequences, 
an  inclination  to  sleep,  and  at  the  same  time,  little  sensibility  to  cold.  Yielding 
to  this  influence,  to  which  the  whole  frame  becomes  as  agreeably  disposed,  as  if 

*  Halifax,  Passamaquody,  and  several  others  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  Louisburg  and 
New  York,  are  very  seldom  rendered  unnavigable  by  ice.  All  those  within  tlie  gulf  and  river  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes^  are  closed  by  being  frozen  from  three  to,  sometimes,  five  months. 
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the  person  were  falling  asleep  on  a  feather-bed,  is  inevitably  fatal  to  life,  which 
appears  to  be  abstracted,  with  the  principle  of  caloric^  from  the  body,  by  the 
surrounding  cold,  and  without  the  least  pain.  The  fluids  of  the  body  gradually 
congealing,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  frozen  mass.  Exertion  aloue,  until  the 
traveller  reaches  a  house,  can  save  him.  Few  people  at  present,  perish  in  Ame« 
rica  during  winter,  the  roads  being  more  frequently  travelled  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
guarding  more  effectually  against  the  cold  than  formerly. 

The  fine  sand-like  dust,  which  consists  of  snow,  in  the  most  minute,  but  in- 
tensely frozen  particles,  and  which  searches,  when  whirled  along  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  wind,  through  the  smallest  chinks  of  window  frames,  or  the  least 
opening  in  a  house,  often  leaves  large  heaps  of  snow  on  the  floor,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.     The  Canadians  and  Acadians  call  this  kind  of  drift.  La  Poudre. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  is  frost  bitten,  the  most  effectual  remedy — and 
that  which  removes  the  effect  of  being  frozen,  which  is  much  the  same  as  being 
burnt — is  rubbing  the  part  affected,  before  approaching  a  fire  or  warm  roora, 
with  snow. 

A  phenomenon  appears  frequently  during  winter,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
silver  frost.  When  a  fine  misty  rain  takes  place,  with  the  wind  east  or  north-east, 
(the  frost  not  being  su£Bciently  keen  to  congeal  the  rain,  until  it  falls)  the 
moment  it  rests  on  any  substance  it  adheres  and  freezes,  incrusting  every  tree, 
shrub,  or  whatever  else  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  with  ice.  The  forest  assumes, 
in  consequence,  the  most  magnificent  splendour,  and  it  continues  in  this  state  until 
it  thaws,  or  until  the  icy  shell  is  shaken  off  by  the  winds.  The  woods  thus 
robed,  especially  if  the  sun  shines,  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  appearance — every 
tree  is  loaded,  as  if  with  a  natural  production  of  gems  or  silver  spangles  ;  and 
there  is  not,  probably,  any  thing  in  the  appearance  of  nature  that  would  more 
effectually  bafile  the  powers  of  a  landscape  painter. 

The  vernal  equinox  commonly  brings  on  strong  gales  from  the  south,  accom- 
panied by  a  mighty  thaw,  which  dissolves  all  the  snow  on  the  cleared  lands,  and 
weakens  the  ice  so  much,  that  it  now  opens  where  there  are  strong  currents. 
Clear  weather,  with  sharp  frosts  at  night  and  sunshine  during  the  day,  generally 
succeeds  and  continues  to  the  end  of  March,  or  the  first  week  in  April,  when  a 
snow  storm  frequently  comes  on,  and  severe  and  disagreeable  weather  lasts  for 
two  or  three  days.  This  is  the  final  effort  of  expiring  vnnter,  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  warmth  of  temperature,  which  breaks  up  the  ice  and  dissolves  the 
snows.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  which  now  becomes  powerful,  dries  up  the  ground 
in  a  few  days ;  after  which  ploughing  begins,  and  the  summer  season  commences. 

Although  this  outline  of  the  general  system  of  the  climate  is  as  near  the  truth  as 
can  probably  be  stated,  yet  the  weather  is  often  different  at  the  same  period  in  one 
year  from  that  of  another.  This  difference  arises  chiefly  from  the  winter  season,  set- 
ting in  earlier  or  later ;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  as  regards  the  commence- 
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ment  of  summer.  Thus  the  winter  has  been  known  to  set  in  with  unusual  se* 
verity,  on  the  beginning  of  December,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  middle  of 
January.  In  some  winters  thaws  occur  oftener  than  in  others ;  and  deeper  snows 
are  known  in  one  season  than  for  some  years  before.  The  ice  breaks  up  one  year 
as  early  as  the  1st  of  April,  at  Montreal,  and  the  harbours  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  and  it  has  been  known  strong  enough  on  the  1st  of  May,  opposite 
Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  to  bear  a  man  across  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
the  Hilsborough.  It  is  also  generally  observed,  that  mild  winters  are  always  suc- 
ceeded by  cold  springs.  Halifax  harbour  has  seldom  been  frozen  over ;  the  bay 
and  harbours  of  Passamaquody  are  always  open  to  shipping,  while  those  south, 
including  New  York,  are  often  obstructed  by  ice. 

It  cannot,  however,  with  all  these  variations  of  climate,  be  said,  with  pro- 
priety, that  the  duration  of  winter  is  more  than  four  months.  Many  prefer  the 
winter  to  the  same  season  in  Europe,  north  of  Paris;  and,  taking  the  year 
throughout,  give  the  preference  to  the  climate.*  Though  the  cold  is  intense  for 
nine  or  ten  weeks,  the  air  is  dry  and  elastic,  and  free  from  the  chilling  moisture 
of  a  British  winter,  or  the  dry  bitterness  of  the  north-east  winds  of  France.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  frost  is  less  intense,  there  is  more  humidity. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  air  and  earth  undergo  a  considera- 
ble alteration  in  temperature  when  the  land  is  cleared  of  the  wood ;  first,  from  the 
ground  being  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  which  cause  the  waters  to  evaporate  more 
copiously ;  second,  by  lessening  the  quantity  and  duration  of  snow;  and  third,  by 
introducing  warm  winds  through  the  openings  made.  From  the  observations  of 
old  people,  who  have  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years  in  America,  as  well  as  from  the 
writings  of  those  who  visited  the  new  continent  many  years  ago,  it  would  appear 
that  the  climate  has  become  milder,  and  that  the  duration  of  winter  is  now  shorter.+ 
Whether  this  may  be  attributed  to  clearing  the  land  of  the  wood,  or  to  some  un- 
known process  going  forward  in  the  system  of  nature,  may  always  remain  doubtful.^ 
Opening  and  drying  the  lands  must  at  least  produce  a  favourable  local  influence. 

♦  We  have  spent  several  years  in  America, — and  we  have  seen  as  deep  snows  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Loire,  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  America ;  and  we  have  found  the  cold  winds  in 
December  between  Marseilles  and  Avignon  more  piercing,  and  we  suffered  more  from  severe  cold 
in  travelling  in  France  and  parts  of  Italy,  than  in  the  countries  we  describe  in  America. 

fit  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  natural  dreariness  of  a  wilderness  country, 
especially  during  winter,  and  the  slight  houses  of  the  settlers,  must  have  had  some  weight  in 
their  accounts  of  the  climate. 

%  That  enterprising  traveller.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  considered  that  clearing  the  land  of 
wood  occasioned  no  very  sensible  diminution  of  cold.  The  Baron  la  Hontan,  it  is  also  recorded, 
left  Quebec,  in  1690,  on  the  20th  of  November.  If  that  be  true,  it  is  as  late  as  a  vessel  can  or  will 
leave  that  port  at  the  present  time.  Potrincourt  and  Champlain,  on  a  Sunday  early  in  January, 
1607,  sailed  in  a  boat  six  miles  up  Port  Royal  (Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia)  to  visit  a  corn-field — 
winter  wheat — dined  in  the  sunshine,  enjoyed  music  in  the  open  air,  &c.  No  winter  since  has 
been  milder. 

Dr.  Forry  denies  that  the  climate,  either  of  Europe  or  America,  has  undergone  any  great  de- 
gree of  amelioration,  lie  admits  that  clearing  the  lands  of  trees  and  cultivating  and  drying  the 
soil,  settlements,  population,  &c.,  have  a  subordinate  influence  in  ameliorating  the  temperature. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  observes  : — **  A  change  in  our  climate,  however,  is 
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We  know  that  dense  forests  prevent  the  sun^s  rays  acting  on  the  soil, — that 
snows  lie  deeper  and  longer  in  the  woods  than  on  cleared  lands,  and  that  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  exposed  to  the  sun^s  ray  in  summer  is  warmer  than  that 
which  is  covered  with  wood.  But  the  natural  causes  of  cold  and  heat  are  well 
known  to  be  too  powerful  to  allow  much  general  influence  to  artificial  causes. 

Winters  in  America  are  well  known  to  exceed  in  severity  their  mean  tem- 
perature^ at  irregular  periods,  to  a  degree  that  none  have  been  able  to  account 
for.  In  177^80,  cavalry  and  artillery  passed  on  the  ice  from  New  York  to  Staten 
Island.  In  the  interior  the  streams  were  all  frozen,  and  the  grist-mills  were 
stopped ;  the  snows  rendered  the  roads  impassable  for  some  weeks :  the  ravines 
and  narrow  valleys  were  filled  so  deeply  with  snow,  that  the  trees  were  covered. 
In  many  places  the  inhabitants  could  only  leave  their  bouses  from  the  roofs,  and 
for  forty  days  the  frost  continued  so  intense,  that  no  water  dropped  from  the 
eaves  of  the  houses.  The  winter  thus  described,  and  that  of  1842,  are  the  most 
severe  recorded  :  during  both,  Liong  Island  Sound  was  frozen  over. 

That  brilliant  phenomenon,  aurora  borealis,  appears  at  all  seasons,  and  in 
various  forms.  At  one  time  faintly,  in  distant  rays  of  light ;  at  another,  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  bright  floating  standards,  but  more  frequently,  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  crescent  of  light,  with  its  extremities  touching  the  horizon,  and  the 
inner  line  strongly  marked ;  the  space  within  it  being  much  darker  than  any  other 
part  of  the  heavens.  Its  brilliancy  in  this  form  is  truly  beautiful ;  and  after  re- 
tuning  this  appearance  a  short  time,  it  generally  changes  into  magnificent  co- 
lumns of  light,  which  move  majestically  from  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith, 

taking  place  very  sensibly.  Both  heats  and  colds  are  becoming  much  more  moderate  within  the 
memory  of  eren  the  miodle-aged.  Snows  are  less  frequent  and  less  deep  ;  they  do  not  lie  below 
the  mountains  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  Tery  rarely  a  week.  They  are  remembered 
to  have  been  formerly  frequent,  deep,  and  of  long  continuance.  The  elderly  inform  me  that  the 
earth  used  to  be  covered  with  snow  about  three  months  in  every  year.  The  rivers  which  seldom 
foiled  to  freeze  over  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  scarcely  ever  do  so  now.  This  change  has  pr<^ 
daced  an  unfortunute  fluctuation  between  heat  and  cold  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  is  very 
&tal  to  fruits." 

Dr.  Rush  remarks : — **  From  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ances- 
tors, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania  has  undergone  a  material  change. 
The  springs  are  much  colder,  and  the  autumns  more  temperate,  insomuch  that  cattle  are  not 
housed  so  soon  by  one  month,  as  they  were  in  former  years.  Rivers  freeze  later,  and  do  not  re- 
main so  long  covered  with  ice." 

Mr.  WUliams,  the  historian  of  Vermont,  says, — "  When  our  ancestors  came  to  New  Eneland, 
the  seasons  and  the  weather  were  uniform  and  regular  ;  the  winter  set  in  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  continued  till  the  middle  of  February.  During;  this  period,  a  cold  ,  dry,  and  clear 
atmosphere  prevailed,  with  little  variation.  Winter  ended  with  the  month  of  February :  and 
when  spring  came,  it  came  at  once,  without  our  sudden  and  repeated  variations  from  cold  to  heat, 
and  from  heat  to  cold.  The  summer  was  suffocatingly  hot;  but  it  was  confined  to  the  space  of 
six  weeks.  Autumn  began  with  September,  and  the  whole  of  the  harvest  was  got  in  by  ii\^  end 
of  that  month.  The  state  of  things  is  now  very  different  in  the  part  of  New  England  inhabited 
since  that  time :  the  seasons  are  totally  altered  ;  the  weather  is  infinitely  more  changeable  ;  the 
winter  is  erown  shorter,  and  interrupted  by  great  and  sudden  thaws.  Spring  now  offers  us  a 
perpetual  fluctuation  from  cold  to  hot,  and  from  hot  to  cold,  extremely  injurioiis  to  vegetation  : 
the  beat  of  summer  is  less  intense,  but  of  longer  continuance  :  autumn  begins  and  ends  later, 
and  the  harvest  is  not  finished  before  the  first  week  in  November  :  in  fine,  winter  does  not  dis- 
play its  severity  before  the  end  of  December.** 
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till  after  having  lighted  the  firmament  with  the  most  luminous  colours^  it  suddenly 
vanishes^  but  soon  re-appears  and  again  vanishes ;  and  so  continues  to  fade — re- 
appearing,  and  changing  infinitely,  until  its  brilliancy  intermingles  with^  and  fills 
the  atmosphere^  and  then  insensibly  disappears  altogether.  It  is  frequently  said, 
that  a  hissing,  resembling  the  rustling  of  silk,  is  heard  during  a  brilliant  display  of 
aurora.  We  have  seen  it  appear  in  a  still  more  luminous  and  magnificent  style  than 
here  described,  in  Labrador;  but  we  never  did,  nor  those  vnth  us,  observe  it  ac- 
companied with  any  noise,  although  it  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  winds  all  over  North  America  vary  firequently,  and  blow  at  all  seasons 
from  every  point  of  the  compass.  No  wind,  however,  is  so  rare  as  a  due  north 
one ;  a  due  south  wind  is  also  rare,  but  more  frequent  than  its  opposite.  Cold, 
sharp,  and  dry  winds,  blow  from  the  north-west,  and  sometimes  bring  on  light 
showers  of  snow  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  Winds  from  the  north-east  and  east 
bring  on  snow  storms  in  winter,  sleet  and  wet  weather  in  spring,  and  heavy  rains 
in  summer  and  autumn.  Thaws  take  place  in  winter  with  a  south-easterly  wind ; 
after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north-west,  the  sky  clears  up,  and  severe  frosts 
follow.*  South-west  winds,  inclining  sometimes  a  point  or  two  southward  or 
westward,  prevail  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  These  winds  are  always 
warm,  and  usually  spring  up  and  blow  fresh  about  noon,  and  calm  off  towards  even- 
ing; at  other  times  a  temporary  gale  comes  on,  with  the  wind  at  south-west,  and 
bringing  on  heavy  rain,  for  two  or  three  hours,  which  clears  by  the  wind  shifting 
round  to  north-west,  blowing  cold  and  dry.  Westerly  winds  incline  in  summer 
to  the  south,  and  towards  the  north  in  winter ;  and  are,  throughout  the  whole 
year,  more  frequent  than  any  other  wind. 

As  the  changes  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  of  America  depend  chiefly 
on  the  winds,  the  formation  of  that  continent  is  evidently  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  frosts  being  more  intense  than  in  countries  under  parallel  latitudes 
in  Europe  ;  a  consequence  arising  partly  from  the  much  greater  breadth  of 
America  towards  the  Pole.  The  winds  change  their  character  in  America.  North- 
easterly winds,  which  are  cold  and  dry  in  Europe,  are  wet  and  truly  disagreeable 
in  America.  North-westerly  winds  are,  on  the  contrary,  cold  and  dry,  and  fre- 
quent during  winter,  in  America,  much  about  the  same  periods  that  north-easterly 
winds  prevail  in  England.  Another  great  cause  of  cold  in  America,  is  the  direc- 
tions of  the  mountainous  ranges  and  basins  of  country,  which  conduct  or  influence 
the  course  of  the  winds. 

While  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator,  the  winds,  less  under  solar  influence, 
prevail  from  the  north-west,  following,  however,  the  great  features  of  the  con- 
tinent. These  winds,  blowing  over  the  vast  regions  of  the  north,  are  always 
piercing  and  intensely  cold.  The  return  of  the  sun  again,  by  the  diffusion  of  heat, 
agitates  the  atmosphere,  and  alters  the  winds  which  blow  from  a  contrary  direc* 

*  Tlie  keen  north-west  wind,  during  winter,  is  often  called  the  **  barber"  in  America. 
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tioiiy  until  an  equilibrium  is  produced.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  require 
much  time,  as  the  winds  seldom  blow  direct  from  any  one  point  for  more  than 
thirty  hours. 

As  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  climate  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe 
and  that  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America, — and  also  in  the  climate  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  America^  and  that  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  we  are  led  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes.  The  great  body  of  water  carried  from  the  tropics  round  to 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  flows  with  its  accompanying  warm  atmosphere  to  the 
coasts  of  Northern  Europe ;  and  so  great  is  its  influence  on  the  climate,  that  not 
only  are  the  harbours  of  Bergen,  but  those  of  Finmark,  to  the  North  Cape,  never 
firozen,  but  the  fisheries  of  ^Hammerfest  and  other  ports  are  carried  on  by  open 
boats  during  the  long  night,  and  nights,  of  winter.  An  arctic  stream  conveying 
down  great  fields  of  ice  and  a  cold  atmosphere,  imparts  its  cold  and  more  frigid 
influence  to  the  climate  of  the  east  coast  of  North  America. 

The  prevalence  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America  of  south-westerly 
winds,  bringing  along  a  warm  atmosphere,  and  greater  average  warmth  of  sea 
on  the  western,  than  in  parallel  latitudes  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  Ame* 
rica,  will  account  for  the  warmer  temperature  of  the  climate  of  the  former. 

The  phenomenon  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  accompanied  in  America  with  a 
more  splendid  though  terrific  sublimity,  than  is  known  in  England.  The  clouds 
appear  to  receive  from  the  earth  greater  doses  of  inflammable  gas,  and  to  be  more 
abundantly  saturated  with  caloric. 

The  ascent  and  expansion  of  a  thunder-doud,  from  a  small  spot  in  the  western 
horizon,  has  more  of  the  awful  majesty  of  sublimity,  than  any  other  phenomenon 
that  we  have  ever  beheld.  It  commences  rising  about  noon,  when  it  is  hot  and 
calm,  in  the  form  of  the  summit  of  a  snow-clad  mountain,  in  the  distant  south- 
western horizon,  the  sun  shining  gloriously,  and  every  other  part  of  the  sky 
brightly  blue.  A  little  after,  a  light  breeze  usually  springs  up  from  a  point 
directly  opposite  to  the  thunder-cloud,  which  now  gradually  and  slowly  moves 
its  white  summit,  and  which  not  unfrequently  exhibits  the  appearance  of  im- 
mense snow  mountains  reared  over  each  other,  among  which  imagination  easily 
pictures  valleys,  ruins,  and  appearances  the  most  romantic.  Meantime  the  black, 
gloomy  base  of  the  doud  spreads  along  the  horizon ;  and  as  it  approaches,  we 
hear  the  growling  of  distant  thunder.  The  wind  still  blows  from  a  contrary  direc- 
tion until  the  sun  is  overcast,  and  the  cloud  reaches  the  zenith ;  the  wind  then 
immediately  shifts,  the  lightning  flashes  in  broad  sheets,  or  in  streams  of  liquid 
fire,  darting  in  zig-zag  serpentine  shapes ;  and  the  immediate  and  tremendous 
detonation  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  shake  the  foundation  of  worlds,  while  the 
rain  comes  down  in  such  torrents  as  to  threaten  a  second  deluge.  During  these 
storms,  accidents  seldom  occur ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the 
heavens  clear  up  beautifully  bright,  and  the  most  delightful  evening  that  fancy 
can  create  usually  succeeds.    The  vegetable  world  is  refreshed;  the  animal  king- 
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dom  recovers  from  the  lassitude  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  meridian 
sun;  the  birds  hop,  chirping,  from  bough  to  bough;  the  cattle  turn  out  from  the 
shade  to  graze ;  and  the  purified  air  of  the  evening  is  sufficiently  cooled  to  be 
truly  agreeable. 

In  regard  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  Volney,  speaking  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  says,  **  Autumnal  intermittent  fevers,  or  quotidian  agues,  ter- 
tian, quartan,  &c.,  constitute  another  class  of  diseases  that  prevail  in  the 
United  States,  to  a  degree  of  which  no  idea  could  be  conceived.  They  are 
particularly  endemic  in  places  recently  cleared,  in  valleys  on  the  borders  of 
water,  either  running  or  stagnant,  near  ponds,  lakes,  mills,  dams,  marshes,  &c. 
These  autumnal  fevers  are  not  directly  fatal,  but  they  gradually  undermine  the 
constitution,  and  very  sensibly  shorten  life.  Other  travellers  have  observed 
before  me,  that  in  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  a  person  is  as  old  at  fifty  as  an 
European  at  sixty-five  or  seventy ;  and  I  have  heard  all  the  Englishmen  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  in  the  United  States  say,  that  their  friends  who  have  been 
settled  a  few  years  in  the  southern  or  central  states,  appear  to  them  to  grow  as  old 
again  as  they  would  have  done  in  England  or  Scotland. 

"  If  these  fevers  fix  on  a  person  at  the  end  of  October,  they  will  not  quit  him 
the  whole  winter,  but  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  deplorable  languor  and  weakness. 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  cold  countries  adjacent,  are  scarcely  at  all  subject  to 
them.'* 

During  the  summery  or  sickly  season^  the  yellow  fever  is  the  principal  and 
most  fatal  disease  at  New  Orleans,  and  other  places  in  southern  latitudes.  In 
1839,  and  1841,  this  epidemic  appeared  in  its  most  malignant  form  at  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  St.  Augustine,  Charleston,  and  Augusta.  The  con- 
gestive fever,  or  cold  plague^  is  generally  fatal,  and  the  intermittent  fevers,  which 
formerly  prevailed,  and  still  appear  occasionally  near  or  on  the  alluvial  or  mala- 
rial soils  of  the  New  England  states,  with  the  other  fevers  alluded  to  by  Volney, 
continue  to  afflict,  annually,  the  population  of  the  malarial  and  alluvial  districts 
of  the  western  and  middle  states. 

Excepting  such  fevers  as  usually  accompany  severe  colds,  the  only  fever  that 
has  hitherto,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace,  made  its  appearance  in  a  fatal 
form,  in  the  coimtries  east  of  the  Hudson,  is  typhus.  It  is  not,  however,  dangerous, 
unless  it  be  among  the  very  lowest  classes,  who  pay  no  regard  to  cleanliness  and 
diet ;  and  it  seldom  proves  fatal  even  to  them.  This  fever  is  by  no  means  so 
alarming  as  it  is  in  Europe ;  it  appearing  usually  as  ^*  typhus  mitior,''  and  not 
in  the  form  of  "  typhus  gravior.'*  We  have  been  informed  that  erysipelas  has 
also  appeared  in  the  northern  states  and  in  New  Brunswick  in  a  dangerous  shape; 
the  instances  in  the  northern  colonies  must  have  been  very  rare.  Agues  are  still 
common  in  the  low  and  alluvial  grounds  of  Upper  Canada. 

What  M.  Volney  observes  regarding  premature  old  age  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  states,  is  but  too  true,  as  well  as  what  he  says  about  another 
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disease— defliudon  of  ibe  gums,  and  rotten  teeth,  common  in  those  countries.  We 
have  not  observed  among  the  settlers  in  the  northern  parts  erident  marks  of  pre- 
mature old  age ;  and  we  belieye  that  in  few  countries  do  the  inhabitants,  except 
those  who  recklessly  expose  themselves  to  the  weather,  retain  their  faculties  or 
health  and  strength  longer;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  young  people  arrive  at 
maturity  earlier  than  in  England,  and,  generally  speaking,  lose  the  colour  and 
bloom  of  youth  sooner.  We  think,  too,  although  it  cannot  be  by  any  means 
considered  a  prevailing  disease,  that  decayed  teeth  are  more  common  than  in 
Britain.  It  is  truly  distressing  to  see  a  blooming  maid  of  eighteen,  or  a  young 
wife,  either  without  front  teeth,  or  with  such  as  are  black  and  decayed.  Rheu- 
matisms are  more  common  among  the  labouring  classes  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land. This  arises  from  greater  exposure  to  the  cold  atmosphere  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  winter.  Colds  may  certainly  be  considered  the  prevailing  generators 
of  diseases,  particularly  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  consumption,  which  proves 
as  frequently  fatal  to  young  married  women  and  girls,  at  the  age  of  youth 
and  beauty,  as  in  England  or  France.  Bilious  complaints  are  seldom  known. 
Nervous  disorders,  the  prime  curse  of  civilisation  and  ease,  are  common  in  the 
United  States  and  in  parts  of  British  America ;  bat  not  so  general  in  either  as 
in  England. 

We  perfectly  concur  with  other  travellers,  and  with  many  of  the  soundest 
thinkers  in  the  United  States,  that  the  hosts  of  gloomy,  low-educated  preachers, 
who  wander  throughout  America,  are  prolific  causes  of  nervous  affections.  These 
men,  whom  we  will  in  charity  call  fanatics,  shake  the  nerves  of  young  innocent 
women,  by  roaring  out  their  perpetual  theme  of  preaching — ^the  doctrine  of  the 
severity  and  horrors  of  eternal  punishment,  and  dwelling  but  feebly  on  the  reason- 
able principles  of  God^s  merciful  justice. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  recommended  to  those  affected  with  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. Catarrhal  diseases,  influenia,  chronic  bronchitis,  are  found  to  be  the  most 
general  maladies,  where  the  contrasts  of  summer  and  winter  are  greatest.  Con- 
sequently, the  northern  states  are  the  most  subjected  to  catarrhal  diseases :  pleu- 
ritis  and  pneumonia  are  declared  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  middle  and  south- 
western districts  of  the  middle  states,  than  in  the  New  England  states,  and 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  consumption,  is  also,  contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  more 
prevalent  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  America.  The  greatest 
ratio  being  in  the  climate  between  Delaware  Bay  and  Savannah. 

Blieumatism  is  a  prevalent  but  not  a  fatal  complaint  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  like  pulmonary  consumption,  it  is  more  prevalent  in  the  colder  and  drier 
atmosphere  of  the  interior  than  near  the  sea  coasts,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  lakes. 

Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  and  agues,  are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
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regions  of  river  alluvions^  to  the  low  shores  of  lakes^  and  to  low  swampy  districts. 
Yellow  fever  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  remittent  fever,  by  others  as  the  typhus 
fever  of  the  malarial  hot  regions*  It  is  considered  by  the  doctors  to  be  origi- 
nally endemic,  but  they  say  it  soon  becomes  contagious. 

It  prevails  in  July,  August^  and  September,  and  is  said  never,  in  the  hottest 
climates,  to  be  known  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  said  by 
the  medical  profession  to  be,  with  the  congestive  fever,  or  cold  plague,  almost 
the  only  dangerous  malady  of  the  southern  and  south-western  states.  Typhus 
and  other  inflammatory  fevers  occur  in  all  the  northern  states,  and  in  the  British 
provinces,  and  many  diseases,  common  to  Europe,  as  dropsies,  common  spas- 
modic cholera,  cholic,  dropsy,  and  hepatic  affections  also  occur,  but  they  are  not 
regarded,  with  the  exception  of  fevers,  as  dangerous.  Epidemic  cholera  raged 
in  1822,  with  destructive  effects.  It  carried  off  6000  out  of  55,000  inhabitants 
in  New  Orleans.  It  appeared  in  many  other  places,  but  in  a  less  destructive 
character. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Canada  is  much  colder  at  Quebec,  and  along 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  eastward,  than  at  Montreal  or  Upper  Canada.  The 
duration  of  winter  is  frequently  two  months  longer.  Severe  frosts  commence  in 
November,  and  ice  seldom  disappears  until  the  last  week  in  April.  In  summer 
the  heat  is  as  intensely  oppressive  as  in  the  southern  states ;  but  when  the  wind 
shifts  to  the  north  the  temperature^  particularly  below  Quebec,  changes  sometimes 
from  120  Fahrenheit  to  60  deg.  or  under.  The  average  summer  heat  in  the  shade 
is  about  82  deg.;  it  is  sometimes  120  deg.  Snow  falls  in  great  quantities  at  one 
time,  but  long  periods  of  clear  frosty  weather  intervene  between  snow  storms. 
In  1790,  mercury  froze  at  Quebec.  It  is  often  60  deg.  Fahrenheit  below  the  freez- 
ing point;  20  deg.  is  about  the  average.  Some  years  ago  an  officer  of  the  royal 
artillery  tried  several  experiments  at  Quebec  with  bomb  shells  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  expansion  and  consequent  power  of  freezing  water.  The  shells  were  nearly 
filled  with  water,  and  an  iron  plug  was  driven  into  the  fuse  hole  by  a  sledge  ham- 
mer ;  the  temperature  was  61  deg.  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point.  When 
the  water  froze,  the  plug  was  forced  out  with  great  velocity  and  a  loud  report. 
When  a  plug  was  used  that  had  notched  springs,  which  expanded  within  the 
cavity,  the  shell  always  burst.  A  plug,  two  and  a  half  ounces  weight,  was  thrown 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  yards,  with  the  elevation  of  the  fuse  axis  at  45  deg. 
Rocks,  particularly  those  of  the  calcareous,  schistous,  and  sandstone,  order,  are 
often  rent  by  the  expansive  force  of  intense  frosts.  The  climate  of  Montreal  and  the 
Upper  country  is  nearly  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  general  system  and  theory 
of  the  climate,  as  treated  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter.  The  temperature  of 
the  region,  south  and  west  of  the  bend  of  the  Ottawa  at  Bytown,  lying  between 
Lakes  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Erie,  is  milder  in  winter,  but  in  some  parts  less  salu- 
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brious  in  summer.  Fogs  are  unknown.  A  light  miBt^  occasioned  by  the  conden. 
satioQ  at  night,  and  evaporation  in  the  morning,  appears  occasionally  about  sun- 
rise^ but  soon  dissipates. 

Canada  is  eminently  blessed  with  a  remarkably  clear  atmosphere.  The  sky 
at  Montreal,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  is  beautifully  bright  Rains,  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  are  far  from  being  frequent,  but  they  fall  in  great  quantities 
at  one  time.  Water  spouts  are  sometimes  formed  on  the  great  lakes.  Thunder- 
storms, although  of  short  duration,  are  remarkably  violent,  particularly  at  and 
about  Quebec.  Squalls  of  wind  are  frequent  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  vici- 
nity of  high  lands.  Strong  gales  of  wind  occur  in  Canada,  about  the  20th  of 
October.  Tliey  sometimes,  particularly  on  the  great  lakes,  resemble  perfect  hur- 
ricanes. 

Volney  observes,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  of  time  and  action  between  these 
storms  and  those  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico ;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  remarking  on  this 
periodical  disturbance  of  the  air,  inferred  that  the  focus  of  the  movement  ex- 
isted in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Others  deny  the  truth  of  these  inferences  :  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  combined  influence  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
great  lakes,  over  the  climate  of  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio.* 

In  summer,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ranges,  in  Upper  Canada,  from  72  deg. 
to  100  deg.,  while  it  blows  in  the  prevailing  directions  from  south  to  west ;  but 
on  shifting  to  the  north,  the  mercury  soon  after  sinks  to  50  deg.,  and  sometimes 
lower.    The  climate  is  remarkably  dry. 

In  winter  scarcely  a  day  occurs,  except  when  it  rains,  and  that  seldom,  in 
which  people  do  not  work  in  the  woods.  A  very  mild  winter  is  always  considered 
a  disadvantage  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  climate,  already  described  as  milder  in  summer,  and  its  severity  of  much 
shorter  duration  in  winter,  than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  is  also  considered,  in  some 
respects,  less  salubrious. 

The  climate,  however,  generally  speaking,  is  healthy ;  and  the  exceptions  are 
like  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  in  England,  low  wet  tracts,  and  still  water,  in  which 
v^etable  substances  in  progress  of  decomposition  are  deposited.  These  are 
found  in  low  lands  and  marshes,  where  agues  and  lake  fevers  are  common  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  As  the  country  is  opened,  and  these  places  drained,  periodi- 
cal diseases  will  likely  disappear,  as  they  seldom  prevail  on  the  dry  lands.  The 
author  of  a  very  useful  little  book,  who  says  he  has  long  resided  in  Upper  Canada, 

The  notoriously  unhealthy  parts  chiefly  occur  between  the  Rideau  Lake 

*  Dr.  Forry,  who  coDsideis  that  much  of  what  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Volney  have  said  on  the  cli- 
mate west  of  the  Alleffhany  Mountains,  is  disproved  by  meteorological  observations,  says, — **  If 
land  were  substituted  tor  the  area  of  the  great  lakes  (94,000  square  miles),  that  region  would  be- 
corae»  from  cold,  as  far  as  the  social  state  of  man  is  concerned,  scarcely  habitable.** 
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and  Lake  Ontario ;  between  the  Bay  of  Quints  and  the  Lake ;  and  at  some 
marshy  tracts  at  each  end  of  Lake  Erie/* 

Fevers  and  agues  are  also  prevalent  around  Lake  St.  Clair.  Occasionally^  like 
the  influenza  in  England^  and  other  epidemics,  aguish  fevers  break  out  generally 
in  the  province.  In  the  remarkably  hot  summer  of  1828  the  lakes  appeared^ 
like  fresh  water  kept  long  on  shipboard,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  disengagement  which  restored  their  usual  limpid  purity,  threw  up  a 
noxious  slime.     Fever  and  ague,  in  almost  every  part  of  Upper  Canada  followed. 

Intemperance  and  careless  exposure  of  the  person  while  in  a  state  of  perspi- 
ration, or  in  and  after  over-exertion,  certainly  dispose  the  constitution  to  agues. 
This  was  manifest  among  the  workmen  along  the  Rideau  Canal.  Drinking 
cold  water  when  the  weather  is  very  hot  is  also  dangerous ;  a  little  brandy  or 
other  spirit  should  be  moderately  mixed  with  water,  when  taken  on  being  thirsty. 
Quinine  is  the  general  specific ;  a  little  sulphur  mixed  with  a  glass  of  spirits, 
wholesome  diet,  proper  attention  to  clothing  and  cleanliness,  will  also  effect  a 
cure.  Consumptions  are  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  in  England,  or  the  northern 
states. 

Along  and  ofi'the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  dense  fogs  prevail  when  the  winds  blow  from  off  the  sea* 
These  fogs,  which  hover  over  those  coasts,  and  which  form  an  almost  perpetu- 
ally thick  stratum  over  the  great  banks  of  Newfoundland,  are  caused  by  the 
tropical  waters  brought  along  by  the  force  which  impels  the  gulf  stream^  until 
they  meet  the  waters  driven  down  from  the  polar  regions  by  the  prevailing  winds^ 
and  by  the  force  of  the  currents  rebounding  from  off  the  northern  coasts  of 
Europe.  These  streams  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  form  those  eternal  fogs  by  the  difference  of  their  tempera- 
tures, and  that  of  their  accompanying  atmospheres,  producing  the  double  effect 
of  evaporation  and  condensation.  A  dense  fog  is^  in  consequence,  suspended 
closely  over  the  surface,  while  the  sky  above  is  clear  and  bright,  often  as  near  as 
the  topmast-head  of  the  ship,  which  is  sailing  through  an  obscurity  underneath^ 
so  dark  that  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  is  scarcely  visible  from  the  quarter-deck. 

Unless  it  blows  a  strong  gale  or  a  storm,  there  is  not  usually,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  a  high  sea  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  except  within  a  few  miles 
over  its  outer  edges :  where  the  cold,  thick,  piercing  fog  appears,  on  approaching 
it  from  the  eastward,  rising  like  land  enveloped  in  mist.  A  thermometer  will 
as  accurately  ascertain  the  moment  the  ship  is  over  the  bank^  as  the  then 
sounding-lead :  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  10  deg.  to  14  deg.  colder 
than  the  deep  Atlantic  Sea,  immediately  without  the  precipitous  eastern  edges 
of  the  great  bank. 

Along  the  coast  there  is  a  strong  counter-current,  running  within,  and  con- 
trary to,  the  gulf  stream  ;  and  on  making  voyages,  navigators  usually  direct  their 
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course  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  these  currents.  The  current  of  the  gulf 
stream  is  so  powerful^  that  it  abridges^  on  an  outward  voyage^  if  the  ship  does 
not  work  within  it  into  the  counter-current,  the  distance  sailed  from  forty  to  fidy 
miles  a  day ;  while,  on  the  homeward  voyage^  it  increases  the  distance  of  ground 
passed  over  so  greatly,  that  sailors  term  returning  from  America  to  Europe  '^  a 
voyage  down  hill/^ 

CciMATE  OF  Newfoundland. — ^The  climate  has  generally  been  misrepre- 
sented, and  declared  to  be  unusually  severe,  humid,  and  disagreeable*  On  the 
east  and  south  coasts,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  sea^  humidity  certainly 
prevails,  and  during  winter  the  cold  is  severe. 

The  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  shore  are  not  so  long  frozen  over  as  the  most 
southerly  of  those  vrithin  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  west  coast,  from 
Cape  Ray  north,  and  in  the  interior,  the  atmosphere  is  generally  clear,  and  the 
cUmate  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  district  of  Ghtsp^,  in  Lower  Canada. 
There  is  no  country  where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  better  health,  or  where,  notwith- 
standing the  fatigue  and  hardships  to  which  a  fisherman's  life  is  subjected,  more 
of  them  attain  to  longevity.* 

During  the  summer  months  the  days  and  nights  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
very  pleasant.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is,  indeed,  frequently  hot 
about  mid-day,  and  often  oppresuvely  so;  but  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and 
at  night,  exceedingly  agreeable. 

As  there  are  neariy  five  degrees  of  latitude  between  the  southern  and  northern 
points  of  Newfoundland,  it  follows  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
duration  and  severity  of  the  winter.  The  climate  of  Conception  Bay  may  pro- 
bably be  considered  as  possessing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  island.  The 
most  disagreeable  periods  are  the  setting  in  and  breaking  up  of  winter,  and 
especially  at  the  time  when  the  large  fields  of  ice,  formed  in  the  hyperborean 
regions,  are  carried  along  the  coast  by  northerly  winds  and  currents. 

In  comparing  Newfoundland  with  any  other  country,  we  consider  that  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Scotland  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  many  parts  of  it ; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  the  latter  will  produce,  but  what  will  grow,  with  the 
same  care  and  cultivation  in  the  former.  The  winters  in  Newfoundland,  it  is 
true,  are  colder  ;  but  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  weather  is,  for  two  or  three 
months  so  hot,  as  to  bring  many  fruits  to  perfection  that  will  not  ripen  in 
Scotland. 

Climate  op  Prince  Edward  Island. — The  climate  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  owing  to  its  lying  within  the  Ghilf  of  St.  Lawrence,  partakes  in  some  mea- 

*  There  wasy  in  1829,  living  on  the  island  of  Marasheen,  Placentia  Bay,  a  man  named  Martin 
Gallen,  more  tlmn  100  yean  old,  in  excellent  health,  and  who  causht  that  year,  in  a  boat  with 
his  brother,  ninety  quintals  of  cod-fish.  He  piloted  Captain  Cook  into  Placentia  Bay,  about 
serenty  yean  before.  There  are  many  extraordinary  instances  of  longevity  in  the  same  place; 
among  whom  Nancy  Tibean,  the  mother  of  four  living  eenerations ;  and  a  Mn.  Tait,  who  died 
in  1819,  was  125  yean  old,  and  was,  along  with  with  her  tnird  husband,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
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sure,  of  the  climate  of  the  neighbouring  countries ;  but  the  difference  is  greater 
than  any  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  colony  would  imagine. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  island  is  noted  for  being  free  of  fogs.  A  day  foggy 
throughout,  seldom  occurs  during  a  year  ;  and,  in  general,  not  more  than  four 
or  five  times  on  a  summer  or  autumnal  morning,  occasioned  by  the  exhalation  of 
the  dew  that  falls  during  the  night,  but  which  the  rising  sun  quickly  dissipates. 

The  absence  of  fogs  in  this  colony  has  been  variously  accounted  for,  but 
never  yet,  from  what  I  conceive  a  true  cause  ;  and  which  I  consider  to  be,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  the  island,  do  not  come  in 
immediate  contact  with  those  of  a  different  temperature ;  and  secondly,  that 
Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  both  of  which  are  high  and  mountainous,  lie 
between  it  and  the  Atlantic.  These  islands  arrest  the  fogs,  which  would  other- 
wise be  driven  by  strong  easterly  winds  from  the  banks  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Fogs  are,  it  is  true,  occasionally  met  with  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence ;  but  these  are  produced  by  known  natural  causes.  A  strong  current  of 
cold  water  runs  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle ;  its  principal 
stream  passes  between  the  Island  of  Anticosti  and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  warmer  st^ream  of  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  a  fog  is  pro- 
duced. 

Prince  Edward  Island  lies  so  far  within  the  deep  bay,  formed  between  Cape 
Rosier  and  the  north  cape  of  Cape  Breton,  that  the  waters  which  surround  it, 
do  not  mix  within  many  miles  of  its  shores,  with  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Climate  of  Caps  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  differs  from  that  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  its  being  subject,  particularly  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to 
fogs,  and  in  the  inland  parts,  to  a  more  humid  atmosphere,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  its  geographical  position,  and  the  interior  abounding  with  lakes 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  while  the  soil,  owing  to  its  stiffness,  does  not  so  readily 
absorb  the  rain,  nor  the  water  which  remains  on  the  ground  after  the  snow 
melts.  Fogs  are  not,  however,  frequent  in  the  interior  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia,  or  within  the  Bras  d'Or,  and  a  clear  sky  is  generally  visible,  even 
when  fogs  prevail,  which  seldom  rise  high  from  the  surface  of  the  land  or  sea. 
Halifax,  and  several  other  harbours  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  but  rarely  frozen  over 
during  winter.  To  the  direct  influence  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  warm  current 
and  vapours  of  the  gulf  stream,  we  must  attribute  the  open  winter  navigation  of 
the  south-eastern  ports  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  bays  and  rivers  of  Cape  Breton  which  open  to  the  Atlantic,  are  not  so 
long  frozen  over  as  those  within  the  gulf;  the  difference  at  the  beginning 
and  termination  of  winter,  may  be  considered,  at  each  period,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  wet 
weather  prevails  much  more  during  the  year  than  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
re  nce^  and  in  Canada,    llie  cUmate,  however,  is  salubrious ;  and  while  unhealthy 
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snbjeGts  are  exceedingly  rare^  initancei  of  longerity,  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
years,  are  common.  In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
dimate  assimilates  to  that  of  New  Brunswick,  but  is  rather  milder. 

Thb  Climate  of  New  Brunswick,  is  salubrious ;  the  epidemic  fevers  of 
the  southern  states  are  unknown ;  and  colds,  and  their  consequent  diseases,  can 
(Mily  be  considered  as  common  in  this  province.  Consumption,  although  not 
i^parently  so  common  as  in  New  England,  is  the  principal  cause  of  death 
among  the  young,  or  those  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Fevers,  generally  in  the 
form  of  mild  typhus,  occur  frequently  in  the  beginning  of  winter :  most  probably 
from  want  of  proper  attention  in  fortifying  the  body,  in  time,  with  additional 
clothing  against  the  sudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  weather. 

In  a  country  Uke  New  Brunswick,  where  the  inhabitants  expose  themselves 
to  all  the  varieties  of  climate,  and  to  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  rheumatism 
often  afflict  the  working  classes,  especially  the  lumberers,  who  are  often,  during 
&11  and  spring,  drenched  in  the  remarkably  cold  waters  of  the  rivers.  The 
diseases,  however,  that  are  most  fatal  to  life,  such  as  fevers,  small-pox,  and 
measles,  are  brought  to  the  province  from  other  countries,  principally  by  pas- 
sengers' ships.  Generally  speaking,  the  dimate  may  be  considered  at  least 
equally  healthy  with  that  of  England. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  the  southern  parts  is  much  milder  than 
that  of  those  parts  which  border  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  the  Bay  de 
Chaleur,  and  Lower  Canada.  Sea  fogs  frequently  envelope  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Fondy,  and  render  the  culture  of  wheat  near  the  coast  uncertain,  but  do 
not  appear  to  cause  any  unhealthy  consequences. 

Widi  the  difference  of  more  humidity  on  the  southern  coast  and  a  few  miles 
inland,  and  that  the  harbours  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  least  from  St  John  to 
the  state  of  Maine,  are  seldom  obstructed  with  ice,  and  the  frosts  in  the  north- 
em  parts  being  somewhat  more  severe,  what  we  have  observed,  in  treating  of 
the  dimate  of  America  generally,  will  apply  equally  to  this  province.  The  Bay 
and  harbours  of  Passamaquody  are  much  less  affected  by  frost  than  the  port  of 
New  York.  The  great  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  carry  inwards  a  portion 
of  the  waters  and  vapours  of  the  gulf  stream,  have  a  great  influence  in  moderat- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  sea-coasts  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Maine,  and 
of  both  sides  of  this  bay  x  while  winter  seldom  passes,  without  die  Hudson  being 
froxen  over,  down  nearly  to  New  York.  In  1840-1,  at  a  distance  of  100  miles 
above  New  York,  the  Hudson  was  frozen  over,  from  the  latter  part  of  December 
to  the  end  of  March. 

CiJMATE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  CoAST  OF  THB  United  States. — The  cUmate 
of  Maine  and  the  New  England  states,  and  of  New  York,  assimilates  with  gra- 
duating mildness,  southward,  to  the  general  system  of  the  climate  of  America 
which  we  have  described.  The  navigation  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  often 
impeded  by  ice.    Delaware  in  the  latitude  of  Naples  is  generally  frozen  over  for 
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about  five  weeks.  The  Potomac  is  also  frozen  over  for  some  weeks.*  Wannth 
increases  as  we  proceed  south  of  the  Potomac  ;  but  during  winter,  slight  frosts, 
occur^  even  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  ;  the  climates  of  which,  in  other  respects^ 
as  well  as  the  productions,  may  be  considered  tropical,  although  some  of  the 
grains,  and  many  of  the  trees  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  grow  in  both  these  states. 
The  thermometer,  which  in  the  shade  stands  at  84  deg.  Far.  in  East  Florida,  will 
often  sink  at  night  to  45  deg.f 

Climate  of  the  Basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. — We  may 
class  four  distinct  climates,  between  the  sources  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  first,  commencing  at  its  sources,  and  terminating  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  corres- 
ponds pretty  accurately  to  the  climate  of  the  countries  between  Montreal  and 
Boston ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  quantity  of  snow  falling  in  the  former  is 
much  less  than  in  the  latter  region.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  would 
be  something  higher  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  vegetation,  the  time  of 
planting,  and  ripening,  may  be  considered  nearly  the  same.  Potatoes  are 
raised  in  this  climate  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Wheat,  clover,  and  the  usual 
grasses  succeed  well.  The  apple  and  the  pear  tree  require  fostering,  and  southern 
exposure,  to  bring  fruit  to  perfection.  The  peach-tree  requires  a  sheltered  de- 
clivity, with  a  southern  exposure,  to  succeed  at  all.  Five  months  in  the  year 
may  be  considered  winter :  during  which  cattle  require  shelter  in  severe  weather, 
and  the  still  waters  remain  frozen. 

'*  The  second  cUmate,^'  says  Mr.  Flint,  **  includes  the  opposite  states  of  Mis- 
souri and  Illinois,  in  their  whole  extent,  or  the  country,  between  41  and  37  deg. 
N.  Lat.  Cattle,  though  much  benefited  by  sheltering,  and  often  needing  it«  seldom 
receive  it.  It  is  not  so  favourable  for  cultivated  grasses,  as  the  preceding  region. 
Gourd-seed  com  (maize)  is  the  only  kind  extensively  planted.  The  winter  com- 
mences with  January,  and  ends  with  the  second  week  in  February.  The  ice,  in 
the  still  waters,  after  that  time  thaws.  Wheat,  the  inhabitant  of  a  variety  of  cli- 
mates, is  at  home,  as  a  native,  in  this.  The  persimon  and  the  papaw  are  found 
in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  the  favoured  region  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the 
peach-tree.  Snows  neither  fall  deep  nor  lie  long.  The  Irish  potato  succeeds  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  so  well  as  in  a  higher  climate ;  and  this  disadvantage  is 
supplied  by  the  sweet  potato,  which,  though  not  at  home  in  this  climate,  with  a 
little  care  in  the  cultivation  flourishes.  The  grandeur  of  vegetation,  and  the 
temperature  of  March  and  April,  indicate  an  approach  towards  a  southern 
climate. 

♦  Dr.  Forry  says,  the  region  of  Pennsylvania,  as  though  it  were  the  battle-ground  on  which 
Boreas  and  Auster  struggle  for  mastery,  experiences,  indeed,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

t  The  foregoing  view  of  the  tlieory  of  the  climate  of  Nortli  America,  was  chiefly  written  in 
183*2,  and  the  greater  part  incorporated  in  my  work  on  "  British  America.'*  The  remaining  ob- 
servations on  the  climate  of  America  are  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  a  most  instructive  work  on  the 
climate  by  Dr.  Forry,  New  York,  1842.  We  have  also  had  recourse  to  Humboldt,  and  to  an 
article  on  climate  in  the  "  Book  of  the  United  States,"  written  by  Mr.  Flint ;  and  to  various 
statements  which  we  collected  on  the  climate  of  the  British  Provinces,  in  America. 
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^^  The  third  climate  extends  from  37  to  SI  deg.  N.  Below  S5  d^.  N.,  in  the  rich 
idluvial  soUs^  the  apple-tree  begins  to  fail  in  bringing  its  fmit  to  perfection.    We 
have  never  tasted  apples  worth  eating,  raised  much  below  New  Madrid.     Cotton, 
between  this  point  and  33  d^.,  is  raised,  in  favourable  positions,  for  home  con- 
sumption, bat  is  seldom  to  be  depended  upon  for  a  crop.      Below  33  deg. 
commences  the  proper  climate  for  cotton,  and  it  is  the  staple  article  of  cultivation. 
Festoons  of  lone  moss  hang  upon  the  trees,  and  darken  the  forests.    The  pal- 
metto gives  to  the  low  alluvial  grounds  a  grand  and  striking  verdure.    The  mus- 
cadine grape,  strongly  designating  climate,  is  first  found  here.    Laurels  have  be- 
come common  in  the  forest,  retaining  their  foliage  and  their  verdure  through  the 
winter.    Wheat  is  no  longer  seen  as  an  article  of  cultivation.    The  fig-tree  brings 
its  fruit  to  full  maturity.     Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf,  is  the  region  of  the 
sugar-cane  and  the  sweet  orange-tree.     It  would  be,  if  it  were  cultivated,  the 
region  of  the  olive.    Snow  is  no  longer  seen  to  fall,  except  in  a  few  flakes,  in  the 
cold^t  storms.    The  streams  are  never  frozen.    Winter  is  only  marked  by  nights 
of  white  frost,  and  days  of  north-west  winds,  which  seldom  last  longer  than  three 
days  in  succession,  and  are  followed  by  south  winds  and  warm  days.    The  trees 
are  generally  in  leaf  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  always  by  the  first  of  March. 
Bats  are  hovering  in  the  air  during  the  night     Fire-flies  are  seen  in  the  middle  of 
February.     Early  in  March  the  forests  are  in  blossom.  The  margins  of  the  creeks 
and  streams  are  perfumed  with  meadow  pink,  or  honeysuckle,  yellow  jessamine, 
and  other  fragrant  flowers.     During  almost  every  night  a  thunder-storm  occurs. 
Cotton  and  com  are  planted  from  March  to  July.     In  these  regions  the  summers 
are  uniformly  hot,  although  there  are  days  when  the  mercury  rises  as  high  in  New 
England  as  in  Louisiana.    The  heat,  however,  is  more  uniform  and  sustained, 
commences  much  earlier,  and  continues  much  later.  From  February  to  September 
thunder-storms  are  common,  often  accompanied  with  severe  thunder,  and  some- 
times with  gales  or  tornadoes,  in  which  the  trees  of  the  forests  are  prostrated  in 
every  direction,  and  the  tract  ofcotmtry,  which  is  covered  with  the  fallen  trees,  is 
called  a  "  hurricane.'*    The  depressing  influence  of  the  summer  heat  results  from 
its  long  continuance,  and  equable  and  unremitting  tenour,  rather  than  from  the  in- 
tensity of  its  ardour  at  any  given  time.    It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  at  all 
times  the  unclouded  radiance  of  the  vertical  sun  of  this  climate  is  extremely  op- 
pressive— such  are  the  summers  and  autumns  of  the  southern  divisions  of  this 
valley. 

^  The  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  are  variable,  passing  rapidly 
from  warm  to  cold,  and  the  reverse  near  the  Mississippi,  and  where  there  is  litde 
to  vary  the  general  direction  of  the  winds,  tiiey  ordinarily  blow  three  or  four 
days  from  the  north.  In  the  northern  and  middle  regions,  the  consequence  is 
cold  weather,  firost  more  or  less  severe,  and,  perhaps,  storm,  with  snow  and 
sleet    During  these  days  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice*    The  opposite  breeze 
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alternates.  There  is  immediately  a  bland  and  relaxing  feeling  in  the  atmosphere* 
It  becomes  warm ;  and  the  red  birds  sing  on  those  days,  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, as  Far  north  as  Prairie  du  Chien.  These  abrupt  and  frequent  transitions  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  health.  From  forty  to  thirty- 
six  degrees  the  rivers  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
through  the  winter.  At  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Ohio,  in  nearly  the  same  parallels,  between  thirty-eight  and  thir|y-nine  degrees, 
the  two  rivers  are  sometimes  capable  of  being  crossed  on  the  ice  for  eight  weeks 
together. 

"  Although  the  summers  over  all  this  valley  must  be  admitted  to  be  hot,  yet 
the  exemption  of  the  country  from  mountains  and  impediments  to  the  free 
course  of  the  winds,  and  the  circumstances,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
country  has  a  surface  bare  of  forests,  and  probably,  other  unexplained  atmo- 
spheric agents,  concur  to  create,  during  the  sultry  months  almost  a  constant  breeze. 
It  hence  happens,  that  the  air  on  these  wide  prairies  is  rendered  fresh,  and  the 
heats  are  tempered,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  felt  on  the  ocean."* 

The  annual  and  mean  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  United  States  is  much 
greater  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  certain  mountainous  regions  and  heads 
of  gulfs  excepted.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  numerous  and  accurate  observa- 
tions made  on  different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  tabular  views,  that  on  a  medium,  one-third  less 
rain  falls  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States ;  yet  Dr.  Holyoke  in  his  '^  Memoir 
on  the  Climate  of  the  United  States,"  observes,  ^*  twenty  cities  in  Europe,  which 
at  a  mean  of  twenty  years,  have  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  rain ;  while 
Cambridge  has  had  but  eighty-eight  days.  Salem  ninety-five  days  of  rain,  and 
Philadelphia  seventy-six  days,  at  a  medium  of  twenty  years.  The  mean  annual 
quantity  of  rain  at  Philadelphia,  is  very  little  more  than  the  mean  annual  quan- 
tity at  Glasgow,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  preceding  1 790.  The  above  greater 
quantity  of  rain  in  fewer  days,  in  America,  indicates  the  rain  to  be  much  heavier 
there  than  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  well  ascertained,  that  the 
evaporation  of  these  rains  proceeds  much  quicker  in  America  than  in  Europe  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  air  is  habitually  drier,  and  less  calm,  unless  Charles- 
ton be  taken  as  an  exception.  It  has  been  found  that  the  mean  annual  quantity 
of  evaporation  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  was  fifty-six  inches  for  a  term  of 
seven  years ;  while  in  seven  German  and  Italian  cities,  on  a  mean  of  twenty- 
years,  the  annual  evaporation  was  forty-nine  inches,  or  seven  of  difference  ;  al- 
though the  Italian  cities  are  in  a  much  more  favourable  situation  for  evaporation 
than  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  same  fact  of 
greater  evaporation  was  also  observed  to  take  place  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and 
along  the  higher  Missouri,  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Captain  Lewis. 

*  Flint  on  the  climate  of  the  Mississippian  regions. 
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'^  The  dryness  of  the  American  climate  increases  as  we  advance  west  and 
north-west  from  the  Missoari,  where  there  frequently  is  not  a  drop  of  rain  for  six 
months.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  distance  from  any  sea,  the  superior  eleva- 
tion and  comparative  want  of  timber,  combined  with  the  greater  intensity  and 
longer  duration  of  the  north-west  wind,  which  sweeps  with  unobstructed  force 
over  the  naked  plains.  It  appears  then,  that  more  rain  falls  in  fewer  days, 
hi  America  than  in  Europe  ;  and  that  there  are  fewer  cloudy  days,  more  fair  days, 
and  quicker  evaporation.  It  is  to  this  last  circumstance  we  must  ascribe  those 
immense  dews,  unknown  in  European  climates,  which  occur  in  America,  and 
which  are  so  copious  in  summer,  as  to  resemble  heavy  showers  of  rain.  But  it 
must  also  be  observed,  that  dews  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the  tract  watered 
by  the  Upper  Missouri ;  and  which,  in  all  probability,  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
timber:  wood  being  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  commonly  bor- 
dered with  trees."* 

Dr.  Forry'^s  work  on  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  its  endemic  in- 
fluences is  based  chiefly,  as  he  tells  us,  on  the  *'  Army  Meteorological  Register,'' 
and  the  *'  Statbtical  Report  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  years  1819  to  1839,  inclusive.''  He  classifies  the 
principal  phenomena,  physically  considered,  of  the  climate,  and  then  traces  the 
medical  relation  of  those  laws,  in  order  to  establish  a  classification  of  climates, 
based  upon  actual  observations.  His  work  is  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
thdt  has  appeared :  not  even  excepting  Volney's  celebrated  work,  on  the  **  Soil 
and  Climate  of  the  United  States ;"  and  although  scientific,  and  especially 
theoretic,  men  may  not  always  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  as  Dr.  Forry,  we 
consider  it,  as  a  whole,  a  most  valuable  production.  In  general  principles  he 
follows  Humboldt,  Arago,  and  Daniell. 

He  illustrates  the  results  of  his  labours  by  Isotheral  (or,  equal  summer 
temperature),  Isothermal  (or,  equal  annual  temperature),  and  hocheimal  (or, 
equal  winter  temperature)  lines.  These  are  all  based  upon  the  meteorological 
observations  kept  at  the  different  military  posts,  or  as  they  are  called  forts,  in 
the  United  States :  for  instance,  he  traces  from  one  point.  Fort  Vancouver,  on 
the  River  Columbia,  in  latitude  45  deg.  50  min.  N.,  and  longitude  43  deg.  W. 
from  Washington,  three  lines,  viz.,  an  isotheral  line  of  65  deg.,  an  isothermal  line 
of  51  deg.  75  min.,  and  an  isocheimal  line  of  41  deg.  The  Jirst  of  these  linear 
temperatures  followed  irregular  curves,  ascending  as  high  as  48  deg.  40  min.  N. 
latitude,  winding  eastward,  through  Green  Bay,  in  latitude  45  deg. ;  then  through 
Lake  Michigan,  in  latitude  44  deg.  30  min. ;  Lake  Huron,  in  about  43  deg.  30 
min. ;  Lake  Ontario,  in  about  43  deg.  40  min. ;  then  curving  north,  to  44  deg.  40 
min. ;  and  then  south,  until  it  strikes  the  Atlantic  in  about  latitude  43  deg.  25  min. 
The  second  line,  starting  from  the  same  point  as  the  first,  curves  to  the  south, 
passing  through  Fort  Armstrong,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  latitude  41  deg.  40  min., 
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then  nearly  due  east,  passing  close  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
through  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Erie,  and  close  to  the  military  college  at  West 
Point,  and  thence  nearly  direct  to  the  Atlantic  south  of  Cape  Cod,  in  about  lati- 
tude 41  deg.  42  min.  The  third  line,  starting  from  the  same  westerly  point  as 
the  two  first,  curves  to  the  south  as  far  as  36  deg.  50  min.  N.  crossing  the  Arkan- 
sas river  in  about  latitude  37  deg.  N.,  and  the  Mississippi  in  about  37  deg.  30  min. 
N.,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  passes  across  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  Atlantic  in  about  latitude  38  deg.  N.  An  isotheral  line  of  temperature 
of  81  deg.,  starting  from  Key,  West  Florida,  in  latitude  24  deg.  50  min.  N.,  curves 
to  the  north  through  Fort  Brook  in  about  latitude  28  deg.  N.,  Fort  King  in  lati- 
tude 29  deg.,  and  thence  north-west  to  Fort  Gibson  on  the  Arkansas,  in  latitude 
35  deg.  30  min.,  still  following  a  north-westerly  direction.  An  isocheimal  line  of 
26  deg.  starting  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  point,  43  deg.  25  min.  N.,  with  the 
Jirst  isotheral  line  of  65  deg.,  curves  south  to  42  deg.  30  min.,  then  curves  gradually 
to  the  north,  crossing  the  Hudson,  and  passing  through  the  middle  of  Lake  On- 
tario, and  north  of  Lake  Erie,  curving  irregularly  south,  near  Fort  Gratior,  at 
the  entrance  of  Lake  Huron,  and  thence  south  and  irregularly  north,  crossing 
Lake  Michigan  in  latitude  43  deg.  15  min.,  then  south-west  through  Fort  Arm« 
strong  in  latitude  41  deg.  50  min.,  and»  as  far  as  traced,  to  latitude  40  deg.  N. 

The  military  posts  at  which  the  observations  were  made  which  furnish  the 
thermometrical  data  are.  First,  the  northern,  divided  into  three  classes,  or 
systems  qfciimate,  viz. :  1.  Posts  on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  extending  as  far 
south  as  the  harbour  of  New  York.  2.  Posts  on  the  northern  chain  of  lakes* 
3.  Posts  remote  from  the  ocean  and  inland  seas.  Second,  the  middle,  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz. :  1.  Posts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Sa- 
vannah. 2.  Posts  at  the  interior  stations.  The  third,  or  southern,  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz, :  1.  Posts  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  2.  Posts  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Florida.  The  first,  or  northern,  comprehends  the  region  in  which  a 
low  temperature  predominates.  The  third,  or  southern,  that  in  which  a  high 
temperature  prevails ;  and  the  second,  or  middle,  that  which  partakes  of  the 
temperature  of  both. 

Dr.  Forry  examines  with  great  pains,  the  influence  which  the  configuration  of 
America,  and  especially  the  great  fresh  water  lakes,  have  on  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  of  the  different  regions  of  that  continent.  He  estimates  the  waters  of 
all  the  lakes  and  basin  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  94,000  superficial  square 
miles,  from  the  calculations  of  Douglass  Houghton,  the  state  geologist  of  Mexico, 
and  that  they  contain  11,300  cubic  miles  of  waters,  or  more  than  half  of  all  the 
fresh  water  of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  surface  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior  are  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  deepest  part  of  their  bottoms  is  at  least  as  low  as  that  of  the 
ocean  ;  for  some  of  their  deep  chasms  have  been  sounded  with  lead  and  lines,  to 
the  depth  of  1800  feet,  or  300  fathoms,  without  reaching  the  bottom. 
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On  the  coasts  of  the  New  England  states,  the  influence  of  the  sea  modifies 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons,  and  in  the  same  parallels  of  the  interior, 
the  extreme  range  of  temperature  is  found  greatly  to  increase,  and  the  seasons  of 
heat  and  cold  to  be  violently  contrasted ;  while  on  coming  within  the  influence 
of  the  great  lakes,  the  temperature  is  found  to  resemble  that  of  the  sea  coast.  On 
passing  inland,  beyond  the  great  fresh  water  lakes,  an  excessive  range  of 
temperature  is  found  to  characterise  the  climate.  So  that  the  climate  of  coun- 
tries near  great  bodies  of  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  is  not  subject  to  the  great 
ranges  from  high  to  low  temperatures, — ^to  the  extreme  heat  and  intense  cold, 
which  prevail  in  countries  under  the  same  latitude,  not  within  the  influence  of 
the  sea  or  of  great  lakes.  The  differences  of  the  temperatures  of  the  climate  of 
countries  under  the  same  latitude,  explodes  the  general  conclusions  which  would 
be  made,  if  we  confined  our  descriptions,  and  calculations,  to  the  astronomical 
divisions  of  climate,  into  the  torrid  zone,  or  within  the  tropics,  and  to  the  two 
temperate,  and  two  frosen  lones.  The  only  approach  to  truth,  in  respect  to  the 
climate  of  a  country,  is,  therefore,  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  series  of  meteorological 
observations,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  the  localities.  From  these 
data,  especially  the  former,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  Isotheral  and  Isochei^ 
mat  curves,  and  the  Isothermal  lines,  connecting  places  having  the  same  mean 
annual  temperature,  which  have  been  adopted  by  Humboldt,  and  applied  by  Dr. 
Forry  to  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  which  may  be  said  to  correspond 
iiith  the  Climat  Physique,  of  Malte  Brun,  in  contradistinction  to  the  astrono* 
mical  climate,  or  that  of  the  five  zones.     Dr.  Forry,  too,  judiciously  remarks  : 

^  Tliat  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  g^radually  increases  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator,  and  deereases  from  the  level  of  the  sea  upwards,  is  a  general  law,  wtiich,  it 
lias  heea  seen,  is  g^reatlv  modified  by  the  agency  of  physical  geoCTaphy.  Among  the 
esQses  which  determine  toe  deviations,  of  the  isothermal,  isocheimal,  and  isotheral  lines, 
from  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  the  following  are  reg^arded  as  the  principal  :  —  1.  The 
action  of  the  son  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  2.  The  vicinity  of  g^eat  seas,  and  their 
relative  position  ;  8.  The  elevation  of  the  place  above  the  level  ot  the  sea  ;  4.  The  preva- 
lent winds  ;  5.  The  form  of  lands,  their  mass,  their  prolongation  towards  the  poles,  their 
temperature  and  reflection  in  summer,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  which  covers  them  in 
winter ;  6.  The  position  of  mountains  relatively  to  the  cardinal  points,  whether  favouring 
the  i^y  of  deseending  currents,  or  affording  shelter  against  particular  winds ;  7.  The 
coloiir,  chemical  nature,  and  radiating  power  of  soil,  and  the  evaporation  from  its  surface  ; 
8.  The  degree  of  cultivation  and  the  density  of  population  ;  and  9.  Fields  of  ice,  which 
form,  as  it  were,  circumpolar  continents,  or  drift  into  low  latitudes. 

^*  *  The  vrinters  of  the  isothermal  curve  of  68  deg.,'  says  Humboldt,  *  are  not  found 
upon  that  of  51  deg.,  and  the  winters  of  51  deg.  are  not  met  with  on  the  curve  of  42  deg. 
In  considering  separately  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  systems  of  climate,  for  ex- 
am[4e,  the  European  Region,  the  Transatlantic  Renon,  or  that  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  limits 
of  variation  become  still  more  narrow.  Wherever  m  Europe,  in  40  deg.  of  longitude,  the 
mean  temperature  rises — 

deg.  deg.  deg.  deg.  deg. 
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'*  In  the  United  States,  if  the  comparison  is  confined  to  the  same  system  of  climates, 
as  for  example  the  posts  on  the  ocean  or  lakes,  or  those  remote  from  the  agency  of 
large  bodies  of  water,  the  limits  of  Tariation,  as  in  Europe,  are  also  narrow ;  but  if 
the  whole  extent  of  our  domain  is  embraced,  the  results  are  strikingly  diverse.     Thus : 


\ 

Mean  Temperature. 

Annual. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon  Territory  .     .     . 

Council   Bluffs,    junction   of    Platte   and 

Missouri        

deg. 
51.75 

51.02 

deg. 
41.33 

24.47 

deg. 
65.00 

75.82 

Difference 

0.73 

+16.86 

10.82 

*^  But  this  contrast  is  exhibited  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  by  comparing  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  and  summer,  the  former  being  23  deg.,  67 
min.;  whilst  the  latter  is  51  deg.,  35  min. 

"  *  In  tracing  ^ye  isothermal  lines  between  the  parallels  of  Rome  and  St.  Petersbur^g,' 
continues  Humboldt,  *  the  coldest  winter  presented  by  one  of  these  lines  is  not  found  again 
on  the  preceding  line.  In  this  part  of  the  globe,  those  places  whose  annual  temperature 
is  54  deg.  50  min.,  have  not  a  winter  below  32  deg.,  which  b  already  felt  upon  the  isother- 
mal line  of  50  deg.' 

'*  In  the  European  climate,  two  points  having  the  same  winter  temperature,  may  differ 
as  much  as  1 1  deg.  in  latitude.  Thus  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  57  deg.,  and  isothermal  line 
45  deg.  50  min.,  the  winters  are  more  mild  than  at  Milan,  in  latitude  45  deg.  28  min  ,  and 
isothermal  line  55  deg.  80  min.  Consequently  the  lines  of  equal  winter  cut  isothermal 
lines  which  differ  10  deg.  At  the  isle  of  Mangeroe,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe, 
under  the  parallel  of  7 1  deg.,  the  winters  are  7  deg.  milder  than  at  St.  Petersburg,  latitude 
59  deg.  56  min.  In  the  United  States,  embracing  the  whole  region  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  as  great  a  contrast  no  doubt  exists.  The  mean  winter  temperature  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  Oregon  Territory,  latitude  45  deg.  37  min.,  is  found  about  9  deg.  further 
south,  at  a  point  intermediate  to  Fort  Gibson  and  Jefferson  Barracks  ;  but  if  the  observa- 
tions, like  those  in  Scotland  just  referred  to,  were  made  on  the  Pacific  coast,  (Fort  Van- 
couver being  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  ocean,)  the  winter  temperature  would  neces- 
sarily be  still  higher.  As  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Fort  Vancouver  is  51  deg.  75 
min.,  and  that  of  the  assiuned  point  between  Fort  Gibson  and  Jefferson  Barracks,  is  about 
61  deg.,  it  follows  that  the  lines  of  equal  winter  cut  isothermal  lines  which  differ  more 
than  9  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

*'  In  tracing  the  isothermal  line  round  the  northern  hemisphere,  beyond  the  tropics,  it 
presents  on  the  east  side  of  both  continents,  concave,  and  on  the  west  side,  convex  summits. 
Following  the  mean  temperatiu*e  of  55  deg.  40  min.  Fahrenheit,  around  the  whole  globe, 
we  find  it  passes  on  the — 

'*  Eastern  coast  of  Old  World,  in  N.  lat  39  d^.  54  min.,  £.  long.  116  deg.  27  min., 
near  Pekin. 

"  Eastern  coast  of  New  World,  in  N.  lat  39  deg.  56  min.,  W.  long.  75  deg.  16  min., 
Philadelphia. 

"  Western  coast  of  Old  World,  in*N.  lat.  45  deg.  46  min.,  W.  long  37  min.,  near  Bordeaux. 

"  Western  coast  of  New  World,  in  N.  lat.  44  deg.  40  min.,  W.  long.^  104  deg..  Cape 
Foul- weather,  south  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia. 

'<  On  comparing  the  two  systems,  the  concave  and  convex  summits  of  the  same  isothermal 
line,  *  we  find,*  says  Humboldt,  '  at  New  York  the  summer  of  Rome  and  the  winter  of 
Copenhagen ;  and  at  Quebec,  the  summer  of  Paris  and  the  winter  of  Petersburg.  In 
Chma,  at  Pekin,  for  example,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  that  of  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  the  scorching  heats  of  summer  are  greater  than  at  Cairo,  and  the  winters  are 
as  rigorous  as  at  Upsal.    ' 
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The  difference  of  climate  between  Europe  and  Eastern  America,  as  determined  by 
Homboldt  in  a  paper  on  Isothermal  Lines  and  the  Distribution  of  Heat  over  the  Globe^ 
is  aa  follows  : — 

The  isothermal  Hne  of  32  deg.  passes  in — 
Europe,  between  Uleo  and  Enontakies,  Li^land,  lat.  66  deg.  to  68  deg.  E.  long. 
19  d^.  22  min. 

America,  through  Table  Bay,  Labrador,  lat.  54,  deg.,  W.  long.  58  deg. 

The  isothermal  line  of  41  deg.,  passes  in — 
Eurc^pe,  near  Stockholm,  lat.  60  deg.,  E.  long.  18  deg. 
America,  the  Bay  of  St.  George,  Newfoundland,  lat.  48  deg.,  W.  long.  59  deg. 

The  isothermal  Hne  of  50  deg.,  passes  in — 
Europe,  through  Belgium,  lat.  51  aeg.,  E  long.  2  deg. 
America,  near  Boston,  lat  42  deg.  30  min  ,  W.  long.  70  deg.  59  min. 

The  isothermal  line  of  59  deg.,  passes  in  — 
Europe,  between  Rome  and  Florence,  lat.  43  deg.,  E.  long   1 1  deg.  40  min. 
America,  near  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  lat.  36  deg.,  W.  long.  76  deg.  30  min. 

Between  the  western  part  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  the  fol- 
lowing differences  generally  obtain  : — 


Latitude. 

Mean  Temperature  of 
West  of  Europe. 

Mean  Temperature  of  Eastern 
Coast  ot  North  America. 

Difference. 

deg. 
30 
40 
50 
60 

deg.  min. 
70     52 
63     14 
50    90 
40     60 

deg.  min. 
66     92 
54     50 
37     94 
23     72 

deg.  min. 

3     60 

8     64 

12     96 

16     92 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  difference  increases  in  proportion  as  high  latitudes  are  attained. 
On  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  two  hemispheres,  the  mean  annual  temperature  decreases  in 
the  following  ratio : — 

Latitude.  Temperature.  Temperature. 

deg. 
3.60 
10.80 
12.60 
16.20 
13.30 
56.50 

The  comparatiye  difference  of  the  seasons,  firom  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  is  exhi- 
bited  in  the  following  table  :-^ 


deg        deg. 

deg. 

0  to    20] 

r    3.601 

20  —  30 

7.20 

30  —  40 

West  of  the 

7.20 

East  of  the  , 

40  —  50 

Old  World. 

12.60 

New  World. 

50  —  60 

9.90 

0  —  60  J 

40.50 

Barope,  Losf.  1  def.  W.  to  17  deg.  B. 

Aaorica,  86  deg.  to  71  deg.  W.  Loof . 

ISOTHERMAL 
LINES. 

Mean  Tempcnture. 

Mean  Tempentnre. 

Winter. 

SoBner. 

Di^wrmoo. 

Winter. 

Saaner. 

DiflWrenoo. 

68 
50 
SO 
41 
31 

50 

44.60 

85.60 

14.80 

14 

dvg. 

80.60 

73.40 

08 

08.80 

68.60 

11.60 
18.80 
31.40 

30 
39.00 

deg. 
83.60 
39.20 
30.10 
14 
1.40 

deg. 

80.00 

78.80 

71.00 

00.20 

85.40 

deg. 

17 

30.08 

41.40 

31.10 

84 

These  rarious  relations  determined  by  Humboldt,  are  as  correct  as  his  data  would  war- 
rant The  isothermal  line  of  41  deg.,  which,  according  to  this  philosopher,  passes  through 
the  Bay  of  St.  George  in  Newfoundland,  in  latitude  48  deg.,  if  correctly  ascertained,  sinks 
as  it  penetrates  towards  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  for  at  Hancock  Barracks,  Maine, 
in  latitude  46  deg.  10  min.,  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  firom  the  Atlantic,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  41.21  deg.,  and  at  Fort  Brady,  at  the  oiltlet  of  Lake  Superior,  in  latitude 
46  d^.  39  min.,  it  is  41.39  deg. ;  and,  proceeding  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  we 
find  that  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon  Territory,  in  latitude  45  deg.  37  min.,  the  mean  tern- 
peratore,  like  similar  parallels  in  western  Europe,  is  as  high  as  5 1.75  deg. 
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AMERICA. 


CoMPABATiVE  View  of  the  Climate  of  the  Sea-Coast  and  the  R^on  beyond  the  Lakes,  in 

relation  to  Temperature. 


• 

• 

1 

2 

Mean 
Annaal 
Temp. 

Extreme 
range  of 
the  Ther- 
mometer. 

WINTER. 

SPRING. 

SUMMER. 

AUTUMN. 

LocaUty 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

• 
1 

• 

*< 

• 

1 

o 

Not. 

d^.m. 
48  18 

deg.m. 
47  19 

98 
104 

-24 
-30 

Its 

S3.M 

24.18 

26.45 

M.21 

44  70 

55.87 

68M 

68.VO 

€TM 

§9.86 

60  42 

89.78 

Sea>coaat. 

. . 

27.94 

•  • 

•  • 

44.78 

•  • 

•  ■ 

06.65 

m  • 

.  • 

60.00 

. . 

Region  be- 

43  10 

48  99 

134 

26.07 

18.82 

21.78 

34  20 

48.05 

46.49 

76.04 

76.81 

73.02 

60.8.^ 

6292 

37.48 

youd  the 
Lakes.... 

•  • 

21.89 

•  • 

•  • 

48.01 

•  • 

•  • 

75.26 

•  • 

•  • 

60.40 

•  • 

CoMPABATiVE  View  of  the  Cnmate  of  the  Lakes  and  the  same  Re^on  lying  beyond  their 

Influence,  in  relation  to  Temperature. 


i 

3 

*5* 

Extreme 

range  of 

the  Tber- 

mometer. 

WINTER. 

SPRING. 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN. 

Iiocality. 

i 

• 

a 

m 

• 

Si 

• 

X 

• 

• 

8 

• 

< 

1 

O 

• 

1 

deg.  m. 
46  27 

deg.  OB* 
42  22 

93 

-20 

119 

23.04 

16.98 

19.85 

2720 

39.44 

62.66 

68.24 

67.13 

63.51 

66.04 

47.19 

86  88 

Laief.... 

•  • 

10.90 

•  • 

. . 

89.73 

•  • 

•  • 

62.96 

•  • 

•  • 

40.40 

•  • 

Remote 
from     the 
Lakes .... 

44  53 

46  47 

95 

-26 

122 

18.07 

•  • 

13.74 

20.35 

3\J90 

44.81 

62.42 

71.63 

70.40 

72.07 

58  47 

50.81 

86.81 

17.42 

•  • 

46.38 

•  • 

•  • 

73.26 

•  • 

. . 

48.63 

•  • 

Comparative  View  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Interior,  remote  from  large  bodies  of 
water,  in  relation  to  the  Winds  and  other  states  of  the  Weather. 


SYSTEMS 

• 

1 

a 
t 

WINDS. 

WEATHER. 

OP 

N. 

NW 

N.E. 

E. 

B.R 

8. 

S.W. 

W. 

a 

Fair. 

Cl»dy. 

Rain. 

Snow 

1 

CLIMATE. 

Days. 

Days 

Day*. 

Daya. 

Dayi. 

Dayi. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Das  8. 

Dayv. 

Daya. 

1 

8ea-€oait 

dg.m. 
43  18 

1.71 

6.40 

8.47 

1.09 

2.86 

6.80 

523 

4.25 

s. 

16.80 

0.09 

3.77 

0.79 

Pair. 

Interior  remote 
•eaa 

43  10 

3.89 

3.80 

1.51 

2  00 

2.88 

7.16 

4.10 

607 

S. 

20.04 

0^ 

2.00 

1.36 

Pair. 

Comparative  View  of  the  Climate  of  the  Lakes  and  the  same  Region  beyond  their  in- 
fluence, in  relation  to  Winds  and  other  states  of  the  Weather. 


SYSTEMS 

• 

1 

! 
1 

WINDS. 

WEATHER. 

OP 

N. 

N.W. 

N.E. 

E. 

S.B. 

S. 

S.W. 

w. 

Prerailing 

^Pair. 

Cl»dy. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

a 

CLIMATE. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Daya. 

Oi 

Inland  seaa.... 

dg.m 
46    27 

2.39 

6.81 

3.16 

4.56 

4.40 

240 

3  58 

8.09 

N.W.     9.70 

11.58 

6.27 

3  79 

Cl'dy. 

Remote  from 
aeaa 

44    63 

146 

3.73 

1.02 

1.31 

2.03 

4.65 

6.08 

8.75 

w. 

1796 

0.15 

8.89 

2.44     Pair. 
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Table  showing  that  the  course  <^  Winds  and  the  proportion  of  £sir  and  cloudy  Weather, 

preserve  a  constant  Ratio  in  a  particular  Locality. 


POINTS 

OP 

OBSBRYA. 

TION. 


Ji 

I    o 


WINDS. 


N. 


Uidug^        L  1825 


Wert    Point,  j 
N.   Y.        I 


1827 
1828 
1829 


D.  C. 


1:1 

i_ 


1820 

1827 

1828 

829 


CaatouBeBt 
CliiK:h,D< 
Tnumeolm. 


{ 


Port  Giteon 


■{ 


1824 

,1827 

1828 

1828 
1829 
1830 


Days 


3.08 
1.33 
0.83 


4.50 
2.07 
t.42 


1.58 
1.7f 

0.56 
0.50 


1.50 
3.50 
2.25 


1.80 
2.07 
1.75 


N.W. 

M.B. 

Days. 

Days. 

4.08 
5.25 
5.00 

0.75 
t.83 

1.58 

8.25 
8^ 
9.79 

2.17 
1.58 
1.25 

8.— 

9.— 

9.30 

10.83 

7.25 
5.25 
4.- 
3.08 

5.33 
8.16 
4.83 

3.41 
1.75 
2.50 

1.67 
4.83 
4.92 

8.25 

8.08 
3.08 

Days. 


2.50 
2.10 
2.08 


0.50 
0.75 

ao2 


0.t5 

t.33 

0.75 


0.91 
0.07 
1.08 


8.B. 


Days. 


8. 


Days. 


6  41 
7.33 
8.00 


4.83 

3.83 
5.67 


1.75 
4.— 

4.75 
5.— 


6.16 
5.50 

3.92 


150  ,20.42 
1.58  I  13JK> 
2.83     15.— 


3.58 

2.08 
2.16 


4.00 
5.50 
8l17 


2.58 
1.56 
OuSO 
5.07 


3.50 

5.08 

4.75 


060 
1  17 
0.83 


8.W. 


Days. 


1.58 
2.16 
3.08 


3.92 
5.08 
4.33 


7.— 
0.— 
4.17 
4.50 


8.58 

9.58 

10.58 


100 
1.56 
1.42 


0.08  S.B. 
i.OO  !  S.B. 
0.56  '  S.B. 


WBATU  BR. 


19.— 
10.02 
19.17 


Crdy.  Rain.  Snow.' 


D^ys. 


1.00 
407 
3.25 


9.25 
0.67 
0.07 


Days.  Days.l 


3.06 

7.63 

3.10 

775 

3.58 

7.91 

700 

438 

0.58 

458 

7.56 

4.90 

1 

%.hi 

5.— 

9.08 

6.25 

8.92 

6.75 

0.58 

6  — 

10.41 
6.00 
7.75 


2.0S 
4.50 

4.17 


0.17 
0.18 
0.42 


0.66  crdy. 
0.00  Ct'.iy. 
5.41     Ci'd). 


1.10  Pair. 
0.83  Fair. 
1.07     Pair. 


0.50  Pair. 

0.33  Ci'dj. 

0.42  CJ'dy. 

0.83  Cl'dy. 


Pair. 
Pair. 
Pair. 

Pair. 
Pair. 
Fair. 


Tablb  exhibiting  the  Mortality  of  the  United  States  Army  for  the  period  of  Ten  Years, 
showing  the  Laws  of  McH-bility  and  Mortality  in  the  United  States,  (the  nrofession 
of  arms  during  peace  inrolyes  no  greater  risk  of  life  than  civil  pursuits,)  and  the  po- 
sitions occupied  by  each  r^;iment  illustrates  the  relation  between  miMrtality  and 
locality. 


) 


8Y8TBMS    OP    CLIMATB. 


1st 
%i  3nl 


i) 
J} 


Coast  of  New  Bnflaod 

Posts  OB  Nortbem  chain  of  Lakes 

Foots  fomote  frooi  tke  ooe«n  and  inlaad 


Arorafo. 


Istd 

2lHl 

1st 


Coast  firsn  Delaware  Bay  to  Saranoah 
Soath- western  Stations 

Postt  on  th«  Lower  Missis^pi 

Poatslnliie  Feainsttia  of  Florida 


of  the  United  States. 


4,279 

6,377 

IVOO 


28,440 


6.740 
11.739 

8.810 
4.781 


27J670 


i 


50,516 


Aonual  ratio  of 
■Mirtality  per 
1000  streogtk. 


•    J 


20 
18 
14 


15 


84 
45 
58 

39 


42 


15 
0 
6 


86 
44 

26 


84 


13.053 

7,004 
•9,904 


59,161 


10,007 

39.030 

9.6(10 

Il>ll 


76,947 


12         136.108 


2660 


2890 
3504 

28((0 
2461 


2882 


It  thus  i^ppears  that  in  the  northern  division,  the  mortality,  according  to  the  adjutant- 
genaal's  returns,  is  l-^^^  per  cent,  and,  according  to  the  medical  returns,  0^  per  cent ; 
and  in  the  middle  and  southern  dirisions,  according  to  the  former,  the  mean  is  4^,  and 
according  to  the  latter,  3-^  per  cent.  In  this  calculation,  the  deaths  from  epidemic 
cholera  have  been  excluded  from  both  classes  of  returns ;  and  from  the  medical  reports, 
siidi  deaths  also  as  arose  from  homicide,  suicide,  asphyxia  from  cold,  submersion,  &c.  1  he 
former  exhibits  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  all  causes,  with  the  exception  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
as  reported  in  die  post  returns  by  the  commanding  officer ;  whilst  the  latter,  as  it  shows 
the  mortality  arising  from  diseases  chiefly,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  fair  expression  of 
climatic  influence. 
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Abstract  exhibiting  the  mean  Annual  Quantity  of  Rain. 


PLACES    OF    OBSBRTATION. 


Port  Brady,  o«d«C  of  LaLe  Superior 

HoMioek  Bwradu,  Maioe 

Fort  Snelliiiff,  at  tke  oonflnenoe  of  St  Poter't  and  MiaoiMippi 

Howard,  Green  Bay,  Wlacoooia  

WiaaelMfo,  betwoea  tbo  Pbx  and  WioooBain, Wkc  Tor.  . 

Coaotitvtioa,  Port— oodi,  Now  Hampahire 

Cravlord,  Prairio  da  CtOon,  Wiaeonain    

WaiVTleit  Aneoftl,  Waterrleit,  Now  York 

ff       MlCDi^ao 


Weac  Point,  Now  York 

Fort  Wood,  Harbonr  of  Now  York 

Hamilfw,  Haitonvr  of  Now  York 

ADofkoDoy  Araenal,  PHtsbarcMPMnaylraiiia. 
Ftort  Learenworth,  IfJMonri  .................. 

Me  Heor^,  BAhimoro,  Maryland 

WaahtDgtnn  City,  D.  C 

St.  Loom  ArMDol,  Miaooori 

Fon  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia  .... 

Gibooa,  AikaaMo 

Smith,  Arkanoaa 

Towaon,  Arkanaaa 

JeoMp,  Looiaiano 

New  Orfeaao,  Lnttiaiana 

Kiey  WMf,  near  Cape  S«ble 


Ut. 


def.m 
46  39 

40  It 
44  53 
44  4t 
43  3S 
43  OA 
43  03 
43  9$ 
4t  St 
43  11 

41  33 
40  43 
40  43 
40  96 
39  M 

30  17 
38  93 
38  48 
37  03 
3f  47 
33  SO 
33  33 

31  38 
19  57 
14  33 


Lob. 


dof.  n 
84  43 
67  58 
08    8 

87  — 
89  30 
78 
08 


45 
68 


73  13 
81  55 

71  II 

73  57 

74  01 
73  58 
88  89 
05  05 
78  36 
78  55 
88  10 
78  U 
05  18 
04  95 
04  55 
98  47 
00  14 
8!  59 


1830 


1837 


37^ 

ttilO 

44^30 
40. 

•  ■ 

58.14 
49.10 


30.50 


48.85 


30.93 
33.68 
41.57 
41JW 
31.31 
98.10 
33.65 
33.06 

taiw 

44.88 
51. 

35^67 
38.45 

45. 

ML33 

40.70 

31.05 

37. 

43.M 

48.54 


1838 


34.73 


98.91 
49.83 

17.85 

31.84 

33.31 

18.80 

90.84 

44.01 

44.00 

41.51 

39.70 

93.10 


39.10 

iiio 

44.74 
1840 
97.30 
34.40 
47.39 
70  89 


1839 


91.01 
38.78 
91.19 
31.39 
38v47 
97.18 
31.06 
90.73 
94.85 
4100 
53.80 
50.03 
51.71 
15.64 
33.39 
30.60 


71.90 

41.30 

49.61 

69. 

48. 

50.89 


Mean 

annual 
qnantity 

in 
iocbe*. 


31.80 
36.09 

30.31 

38.83 

31.88 

98.85 

19.54 

34.19 

31.38 

30.09 

48.70 

47.90 

45.71 

98.14 

8108 

40.88 

34.01* 

14.11 

59.55 

30.64 

35.04 

48.73 

47.43 

51.85t 

31.39f 


*  Ao  tkia  ia  the  raenn  of  10  yeara,  from  1814  to  1839  Inchuiro,  it  may  bo  well  to  proaont  the  monthly  averarea. 
Jan.      Fob.      March.     April.      May.     Jane.      July.      Au^.      Sep.      Oct.      Nor.      Deo.         ABOual  Rdtalt. 
1.41       1.37         1.30  3.00         3  36         4.11         3.19        3.15      liO        8.87        9.34        9.88  34J)1 

t  Arocmje  of  six  yoan»  inoladinc  1883, 1834,  1835,  a»d  1836.  t  Mean  of  fire  yeara,  ending  with  ISSOv 


Although  £Eur  weather  prevails  hoth  on  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior,  remote  &om  large 
bodies  of  water,  jet  a  marlced  difference  obtains  in  regard  to  the  relative  proportion.  Thus, 
dmii^  the  year,  the  proportion  of  days  is — 

Fair.  Cloudy.  Rain.  Snow. 

Sea-ooast 202     .     .     108     .     .     46     .     .       9 

IntenOTy  remote  from  Lakes  .         •     .     240     .     .       77     .     .     31     .     .     16 

Comparing  the  climate  of  the  lakes  with  that  of  the  same  region  beyond  their  influence, 
the  contrast  is  yet  more  striking,  the  prevailing  weather  of  the  former  being  cloudy,  and 
the  latter  £air ;  thus,  during  the  year,  tne  proportion  of  days  is— 

Fair.  Cloudy.  Rain.  Snow. 

Lakes 117     .     .     139     .     .     63     .     .     45 

Remote  from  Lakes  ...    216     .     .       73     .     .    46     .     .     29 

The  relative  proportion  <^  rainy  and  cloudy  days  during  the  year  is,  therefore,  in  the 
IbrmCT  locality  247,  and  in  the  latter  148. 

Hie  following  comparative  view  shows  the  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of 
winter  and  summer  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast  of  the  two  continents  : — 


Points  of  Comparison. 


eastern  coast 
Asia,  eastern  coast 
Europe,  western  coast 
America,  western  coast 


Isothermal  Line. 

deg. 

min. 

53 

60 

63 

60 

63 

60 

61 

75 

Difference  between  mean  temp, 
of  Winter  and  Suosmer. 


deg. 

min. 

43 

60 

65 

80 

28 

30 

23 

70 

The  first  three  results  on  the  same  isothermal  line  are  furnished  by  Humboldt  Unable 
to  obtain  the  atone  annual  temperatiue  on  our  Pacific  coast,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
a  lower  isothermal  line  (diat  of  Fort  Vancouver),  which  oi  course  gives  a  contrast  in  the 
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seasons  correspondently  greater.  The  table,  however,  shows  conclusively  that  the  climate  of 
the  New  World,  viewed  in  its  general  features,  is,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  less  excessive 
than  that  of  the  Old.  Comparing  our  eastern  coast  wim  that  of  Asia,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  temperature  of  winter  and  summer  is  found  to  be  12  deg.  20  min.  less ; 
and  comparing  our  western  coast,  notwithstanding  the  isothermal  line  is  lower,  with  that  of 
Eiurope,  a  difference  of  4  deg.  60  min.  less  is  exhibited.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  the  author  is  not  aware  of  the  local  position  of  these  points 
of  comparison — ^a  consideration  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  northern  division  of 
the  United  States  presents,  on  the  same  isothermal  line,  a  difference  between  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  winter  and  summer,  varying  from  38  deg.  to  54  deg. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question  frequently  agitated,  whether  the  Old  Conti- 
nent is  warmer  than  the  new.  Volney  and  others  have  attempted  its  solution  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  mean  annual  tem|)eratures  of  different  places  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
but  to  thb  mode  of  determining  it,  the  objection  at  once  presents  itself,  that  the  points  of 
comparison  represent  opposite  extremes  in  the  climate  of  each  cimtinent.  Indeed,  the 
question  in  itself  involves  an  absiuxlity ;  for,  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  unvar}'ing  in  their 
operation,  and  as  similar  physical  conditions  obtain  in  corresponding  parallels  of  both  con- 
tinents, the  same  meteorological  phenomena  will  be  inducted.  It  shows  in  lively  colours 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  every  physical  science  bears  the  impress  of  the  place  at  which 
it  received  earliest  cultivation.  In  geology,  for  example,  all  volcanic  phenomena  were  long 
referred  to  those  of  Italy  ;  and  in  meteorology,  the  chmate  of  Europe  has  been  assumed  as 
the  type  by  which  to  estimate  that  of  all  corresponding  latitudes.  In  making  a  comparison 
of  the  two  continents,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  both  j>oints  have  the  same  relative  po- 
sition. Fort  Sullivan,  Maine,  notwithstanding  it  is  more  than  1 1  deg.  south  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotiand,  exhibits  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  6^  deg.  lower ;  Bordeaux,  which  is  parsdlel 
with  Fort  Sullivan,  has  an  annual  temperature  15  deg.  higher  ;  and  the  mean  of  Stock- 
holm, in  lat.  59  deg.  20  min.,  is  about  tne  same  as  that  of  Fort  Sullivan,  in  lat.  44  deg.  44 
min.  These  are  not,  however,  legitimate  points  of  comparison.  Pekin  and  Philadelphia, 
each  on  the  eastern  coast  of  its  respective  continent,  are  fair  examples,  having  the  same 
latitude,  a  similar  relative  position,  and  consequently  the  same  mean  annual  temperature. 
The  same  coast  of  each  northern  hemisphere,  it  has  been  seen,  present  little  difference  as 
regards  annual  temperature ;  but  in  the  New  World,  by  the  same  comparison,  the  seasons 
are  less  contrasted. 

Does  the  climate  of  a  locality,  in  a  series  of  years,  undergo  any  permanent  changes? 

Table  of  Thermometrical  Observations  at  Philadelphia  at  intervals  of  Twenty-five  Years. 


PHILADELPHIA 


1771,  1772,  &  1775 
1798,  17<)9,  &  1800 
1822,  1823,  &  1824 


"I 


d|f.  111. 

52  r« 

53  92 

54  90 


i'oS 
£;  «  I 

&i 


90 
06 
96 


3 
5 

-7 


Mean  temperature  of 
the  seasons. 


u 
a 


bfi 

s 
a. 

00 


B 
'Ji 


87  34.06  50.88  71 .02  M.32 

55.21 


91,33.02  52.44  75.03 
10;132.23  52.11,76  16 


a 

a 

s 
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Mean  temperature  of  each  month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


33.44  34.35 
32.8632.20 


59.10!31.12  29.94 


Mar. 


39.68 
40.25 


Apr. 


May. 


48.73  63.23 
54.36  62.70 


40  26!  51.98  64.00 


Jun. 


68.02 
72.33 

7338 


July. 


75.02 
76.27 
70.49 


Aug. 


71.83 

76.50 
75.11 


Sept. 


62.84 
67.20 


Oct. 


56  28 
55.70 


71.28  57.191 


Not. 


43.84 
42.73 

48.83 


Dec. 


94.88 

34.60 
85.64 


Table  of  Thermometrical  Observations  during  Thirty-three  Ye&i*^,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 

Latitude  42  deg.  34  min.,  Longitude  70  deg.  54  min. 


SALEM. 


Ist  Series 

2Dddo 

3rd  do 

4tb  do 

5th  do 

Mean  of  33  years 


sll 

^1 


Ag,m. 

47  92 
49  40 
49  79 

48  22 
47  65 


48.61 


9  s 


96 

99 

99 

100 

101 


-11 
-11 

-  3 

-  7 
-11 


101-11 


107 

no 

102 
107 
112 

112 


Mean  temperature 
of  the  seasons. 


2! 

a 

••4 


29.2146.09  69.42 
28.00  47.30  71.57 
29.7346.71  70.60 
27.6845.11  68.70 
25.85  44.64  68.45 


6 


oo 


28.0945.97 


69.77 


^ 


50.31 
51.10 
52.04 
51.40 
51.68 


51.31 


Mean  temperature  of  each  month. 


Jan. 


24.80 
26.62 
20.04 
24.23 
24.24 

25.44 


Feb. 


25.07 
27.99 
29.56 
27.22 
24.16 


Mar. 


36.25 
36.16 
36.18 
33.75 
83.82 


16.96  35.32 


Apr. 


45.15 
47.44 
46.62 
46.32 
44.65 


46.11 


May. 


56.87 
58.29 
57.82 
55.26 
55.54 


56.28 


Jun. 


67.21 
68.42 
67.80 
66.00 
65.06 


67.01 


July. 


71.29 
73.45 
72.94 
70.48 
71.83 


Aug. 


72.01 


69.75 

72.85 

71. 

69.63 

68.45 


70.52 


Sept. 


61.31 
63.65 
32164.14 
62.57 
61.47 


Oct. 


40.54 
50  00 
51.99 
52.28 
50.95 


Kov 


40.00 

38.74 
40.00 
39.36 
42.61 


62.70,  51.15   40.01 


Dec. 


2777 
29.40 
32  68 
31.58 
29.15 


30.18 
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The  duTaUon  of  winter  at  the  dtf  of  New  York  is  exUbiUd  in  the  followiog  table  :- 
Fint  Ice  Formed.        Fint  Soow  Fell.        Lut  lee  Formed.         Last  Snow  FeU. 


1831  . 

.  Oct  20  .     . 

.     .  Not.    3  .     . 

.     .  April  10  .     .     . 

April  30 

1832     . 

.  .  Nov.    3     . 

.  .  Dec.  12    . 

.  .  April  10  .  .  . 
.     .  BUr.  29  .     .     . 

Mar.  17 

1833  . 

.  Oct  31  .     . 

.     .  Dec.  15  .     . 

Mar.     1 

1834     . 

.  .  Oct  30     . 

.  .  Not.  15     . 

.  .  May    15     .     .     . 

April  25 

1835  . 

.  Not.  13  .     . 

.     .  Not.  27  .     . 

.     .  April  IS  .     .     . 

April  16 

1836     . 

.  .  Oct.  26     .     . 

.  .  Not.  24    . 

.  .  April  12     .     .     . 

April  13 

1837  . 

.  Oct   14  .     . 

.     .  Not.  H  .     . 

.     .  Uar     I   .     .     . 

April    4 

1838     . 

.  .  Oct  31     . 

.  .  Oct  31     . 

.  .  April  17  .  .  . 
.     .  Ukr.  31  .     .     . 

April  24 

1839  . 

.  Nov.  20  .     . 

,     .  Not.  10  .     . 

April  17 

1840     . 

.  .  Oct  26     . 

.  .  Not.  18     . 

.  .  Mar.  26     .     .     . 

April    1 

Consequently  the  mean  conlinaance  of  winter  is  164  days,  or  about  5^  months  ;  and  as  the 
eariiest  formed  ice,  in  the  ten  years,  was  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  the  ktest  on  the 
15th  of  Ma^,  the  extreme  duration  of  frost  is  213  days,  or  about  seTen  montlu.  In  the 
more  excessiTe  climate  of  the  interior  of  the  state  of  New  Yorlc,  however,  as  for  example 
at  Albany,  no  month  of  the  year  is  exempt  from  fnmt. 

In  I^.  Ponr's  work  he  traces  with  great  pains  the  endemic  inflnenoee  of  the  climate 
and  soiL  To  the  latter,  as  much  as  to  the  Former,  the  fevers  of  the  countiv  are  to  be  at< 
tributed.  In  regard  to  malarial  districts  he  recommends  that  they  should  either  be  tho- 
roughly dnuned  or  submerged.  Epidemics  and  endemics  are  found  in  America,  as  they 
are  in  (Europe,  to  eater  first  into  the  habitation  of  the  poor  man. 

The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  him,  exhibits  the  ratio  of  pulmonary  diseases : — 


It  is  thas  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  catan^i  uid  infiuenza,  the  annual  ratio  of 
pnlmonftry  diseases  is  lower  ui  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  regions  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  the  middle  dbtricts  of  the  United  States,  howeTer,  that  pneumonia,  pleu- 
Htia,  and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  are  most  preralent,  the  peninsula  of  Florida  having  a  lower 
average  than  any  other  re^on.  It  is  found,  too,  that  the  same  law  obtains  in  regvd  to  the 
mortaUty  arising  &om  this  class  of  iLseases,  the  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength  being  as 


PMutj  PulmonaU$. 
NorUtem  Region 
Southern  Regum    .        .     . 


Pneutttonia,  Fieuriti$,  and  Catarrh. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

EXTENSION  OF  TERRITORY,  AREA,  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  States  which^  on  the  ratification  of  independence,  formed  the  American 
Republican  Union  were  thirteen ;  viz.^ 

Massachusetts^  New  Hampshire^  Connecticut^  Rhode  Island^  New  York,  New 
Jersey f  Delaware^  Maryland^  Pennsylvaniuy  Virginia^  North  Carolina,  South  Ca^ 
rolina^  and  Georgia. 

The  foregoing  thirteen  states  (the  whole  inhabited  territory  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  settlements,  was  confined  to  the  region  extending  be- 
tween the  Alleghaney  mountains  and  the  Atlantic)  were  those  which  existed  at  the 
period  when  they  became  an  acknowledged  separate  and  independent  federal 
sovereign  power.  The  thirteen  stripes  of  the  standard  or  flag  of  the  United  States, 
continue  to  represent  the  original  number.  The  stars  have  multiplied  to  twenty- 
six,  according  as  the  number  of  states  have  increased. 

The  territory  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union,  including  Maine 
and  Vermont,  comprehended  a  superficies  of  37l}124  English  square  miles;  that 
of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  120,354 ;  that  of 
France,  including  Corsica^  214,910;  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  including  Hun- 
gary and  all  the  Imperial  States,  257^540  English  square  miles. 

The  present  superficies  of  the  twenty-six  constitutional  states  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Union,  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  territories  of  Florida,  include 
1,029,025  square  miles ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  north-west,  or  Wisconsin  terri- 
tory, east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  bound  by  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and 
Michigan  on  the  east,  and  occupying  at  least  100,000  square  miles,  and  then  add 
the  great  western  region,  not  yet  well  defined  territories,  but,  at  the  most  limited 
calculation,  comprehending  700,000  square  miles;  the  whole,  imbroken  in  its 
vast  length  and  breadth  by  foreign  nations,  comprehends  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  equal  to  1,729,025  English,  or  1,296,770  geographical  square  miles. 

The  thirteen  New  States  were  admitted  when  their  population  as  territories 
increased  first  to  400,000,  and  from  1832  until  1840,  to  47,700  in  the  following 
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order  and  periods,  taking  their  number  after  the  thirteen  original  states  ahready 
enumerated. 

Fourteenth,  Vermont,  admitted  in  1791,  with  only  one  legislatire  assembly, 
and  the  executive  lodged  in  a  governor — both  elected  annually. 

Fifteenth,  Kentucky,  admitted  in  1792,  with  a  house  of  representatives  elected 
annually,  and  a  governor  and  senate  for  four  years — ^votes  in  this  state  are  given 
openly,  and  not  by  ballot. 

Sixteenth,  Tennessee,  admitted  in  1796  with  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of 
representatives^  all  elected  every  two  years. 

Seventeen,  Oluo,  in  1803,  with  a  governor  and  senate,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  annually. 

Eiighteenth,  Louisiana,  which  was  purchased  in  1803,  for  15,000,000  dollars, 
from  France,  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  union  in  1812.  The  governor  and 
senate  are  elected  for  four,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years ;  the  purchase 
of  this  country  from  France  gave  l^al,  as  well  as  acttial  possession  of  all  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  as  well  as  of  a  vast  sea-coast 
along  the  Gkdf  of  Mexico,  to  the  United  States ;  it  might  have  been  easily  con- 
quered,  but  it  was  fiEtr  cheaper,  exclusive  of  the  justice,  to  have  purchased  the 
possession. 

Nineteenth,  Indiana,  admitted  in  1816,  has  its  administration  vested  in  a 
governor  and  senate,  elected  every  three  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives 
annually. 

Twenty,  Mississippi,  was  admitted  as  an  independent  state  in  1817,  with  a 
governor,  elected  for  two  years,  a  senate,  elected  one-third  annually  for  three 
years,  and  an  annually  elected  house  of  representatives. 

Twenty-first,  llUnois,  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1818,  has  a  gover- 
nor and  senate,  elected  every  four,  and  a  house  of  representatives  every  two 
years. 

Twenty-second,  Alabama,  admitted  in  1819,  has  a  governor,  elected  for  two 
years,  and  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  latter  and  one-third  of  the 
senators  are  elected  annually. 

Twenty-third,  Maine,  admitted  in  1820,  elects  its  governor,  council,  and 
representatives  annually  by  ballot 

Twenty-fourth,  Missouri,  which  forms  part  of  the  territory  purchased  from 
France,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1821.  The  governor  and  senate  are 
elected  to  serve  four,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years. 

Twenty-fifth,  Michigan,  framed  its  constitution  in  May,  1835,  and  elected  its 
governor  and  legislature  in  October  following.  The  population  amounted,  by 
the  census  taken  during  the  end  of  1834,  to  85,856,  but  from  the  unprecedented 
flow  of  emigration,  arising  from  speculation  in  its  fertile  lands,  the  population 
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during  the  summer  of  1839,  exceeded  200,000.  In  1810,  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation was  under  5000.  In  1820,  they  increased  to  8896.  In  1830,  to  31,067- 
Such  is  the  amazing  progress  of  the  far  west. 

Twenty-sixth,  Arkansas,  adopted  a  constitution  in  1836,  and  has  been  since 
then  admitted  into  the  union.  All  elections  are  vivd  voce.  The  governor  to  hold 
office  for  four  years,  the  senate  to  be  elected  for  the  same  period,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives for  two  years.  The  population  of  Arkansas  amounted  in  1810  to 
1062.     In  1820,  to  14,273.     In  1830,  to  30,388.     In  1835,  to  58,134. 

Besides  the  twenty-six  states,  which  send  representatives  in  number  accord- 
ing to  their  population,  to  congress,  there  are  the  local  governments  of. 

First,  The  district  of  Columbia,  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
congress,  being  set  apart  distinctly  as  a  sort  of  common  ground  in  which  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of  the  republic  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court,  is  situated. 

Secondly,  The  territory  of  Florida  ceded  by  Spain  in  1821  to  the  United 
States ;  its  government  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council. 

Fourthly,  Wisconsin  territory,  which  previously  was  in  its  civil  government 
under  Michigan,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  population  of  30,000  having  suddenly 
flowed  into  it,  an  act  of  congress,  passed  in  1836,  erected  it  into  a  territorial 
government,  with  a  governor,  who  is  also  a  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  a 
secretary,  a  chief-justice,  and  two  assistant- justices.  The  position  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  its  soil  and  natural  productions,  leave  no  doubt  that  in  less  than  five 
years  it  will  have  a  population  which  will  entitle  it  to  claim  admission  as  a  repre- 
sentative state  into  the  federal  union. 

The  extension  of  settlements  by  the  population  of  the  United  States  does 
not,  however,  confine  itself  to  the  vast  regions  we  have  enumerated.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  a  meeting  of  ninety  persons,  chiefly  Americans,  assembled  at  Bahia,  or 
Goliad,  in  Texas,  and  made  a  declaration  of  its  independence.  In  March  follow- 
ing  forty-four  delegates,  three  of  whom  only  were  Mexicans,  or  natives  of  the 
country,  assembled  at  a  place  named  Washington,  and  formally  declared  the 
state  a  republican  government,  independent  of  Mexico.  Since  that  period  the 
Mexicans  have  on  every  occasion  been  repulsed,  and  even  their  president,  Santa 
Anna,  was  made  prisoner;  but  afterwards  released. 

The  vast  territory  of  Texas,  extending  between  Louisiana  and  the  river  Bravo 
del  Niorte,  occupies  301,000  square  miles,  or  192,000,000  acres  of  the  most  fer- 
tile regions  in  America,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  its  soil  and  climate 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  all  the 
productions  of  warm  and  hot  countries.  Here  oak  and  other  valuable  and  durable 
timber  abounds.  Its  independence,  as  a  sovereign  republic,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  France,  Holland,  and  England. 

The  statistics  of  the  old  provinces  were  obscure  and  uncertain  at  the  com- 
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raencement  of  the  revolation :  but  the  population  at  that  time  could  not  have 
amounted  to  more  than  2,500,000.  After  the  peace^  a  census  of  the  population 
has  been  taken  every  ten  years. 

In  1790  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  old  states  amounted  to  3,929,326, 
including  629,697  slaves,  and  also  the  population  of  Vermont,  which  had  in- 
creased to  85,530 ;  and  that  of  Kentucky,  into  which  emigration  rushed  with 
rapidity  from  the  New  England  states,  amounting  to  173,677-  The  slave  popu- 
lation were  distributed  as  follows: — 158  in  New  Hampshire;  16  in  Vermont; 
948  in  Rhode  Island;  2764  in  Connecticut;  21,324  in  New  York;  11,423  in 
New  Jersey;  8887  in  Delaware;  3737  in  Pennsylvania ;  103,036  in  Maryland; 
292,627  in  Virginia ;  100,572  in  North  Carolina;  107,094  in  South  Carolina; 
29,264  in  Georgia;  12,430  in  Kentucky;  and  3417  in  diflTerent  territories. 
Total  slaves  in  1790,--629,697. 

In  1800  the  population  increased  to  5,319,762,  including  896,849  slaves. 

In  1810  the   census   gave  6,048,539  free,  and    1,191,364    slaves.       Total, 
7,239,903. 

In  1820  the  number  of  freemen  were  8,100,108,  and  of  slaves  1,538,118. 
Total,  9,638,166. 

In    1830,  the  returns  gave   10,857,177  free,  and  2,009,043  slaves.     Total 
12,866,020  inhabitants. 

By  this  census  it  appears  that  Vermonty  with  280,622  free  inhabitants,  was 
the  only  state  or  district  without  a  slave.  Massachusetts  had  one  registered  slave, 
610,477  free.  Maine,  2  slaves,  399,953  free.  Indiana,  3  slaves,  343,025  free. 
New  Hampshire,  3  slaves,  269,325  free.  Ohio,  6  slaves,  937,897  free.  Rhode 
Island,  17  slaves,  97,181  free.  Michigan,  32  slaves,  31,607  free.  IiIinois,7'^7 
slaves,  156,698  free.  New  Jersey y  2254  slaves,  318,569  free.  Delaware,  3292 
slaves,  73,456  free.  Arkansas,  4576  slaves,  25,812  free.  District  of  Columbia 
(the  territory  of  the  capital  of  the  land  of  freedom),  6119  slaves,  33,71^  free. 
Territory  of  Florida,  15,501  slaves,  19,229  free.  Missouri,  25,091  slaves,  115,364 
free,  Mississippi,  65,659  slaves,  70,962  free.  Marj/land,  102,994  slaves,  344,046 
free.  Louisiana,  109,588  slaves,  106,1 5 1  free.  A  labatna,  1 1 7i549  slaves,  1 91 ,978 
free.  Tennessee,  141,603  slaves,  540,301  free.  Kentucky,  165,213  slaves,  522,704 
free.  Georgia,  217,531  slaves,  299,292  free.  North  Carolina,  245,601  slaves, 
492,386  free.  South  Carolina,  315,401  slaves,  265,784  free.  And  Virginia, 
469,757  slaves,  741,648  free.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  were,  in  1830,  of  the 
whole  population,  nearly  one-fifth  slaves. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  the  total  number  of  the  population  was  17,068,666, 
consisting  of  7,249,266  free  males,  and  6,939,842  free  females.  Total  free, 
14,189,108,  and  of  186,467,  free  coloured  males,  and  199,778  free  coloured 
females.  Total  free  coloured,  386,245  :  of  1,246,408  male  slaves,  and  1,240,805 
female  slaves.  Total  slaves^  2,487^213. 
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In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Michigan,  there  were  no  slaves ;  in 
N^ew  Hampshire,  1  female  slave ;  in  Rhode  Island,  5  male  slaves ;  in  Connecticut 
1 7  female  slaves ;  in  Neto  York,  4  slaves ;  in  Ohio,  3  slaves ;  in  Indiana,  3 
slaves ;  in  New  Jersey^  674  slaves ;  in  Pennsylvania,  64  slaves  ;  in  Delaware 
2505  slaves ;  in  Maryland^  89,495  slaves ;  in  Virginia^  449,187  slaves  ;  in  North 
Carolina,  245,317  slaves  ;  in  South  Carolina,  327,038  slaves  ;  in  Georgia, 
280^944  slaves  ;  in  Alabama,  253,530  slaves;  in  Mississippi,  195^211  slaves;  in 
LouisiaTia,  167,822  slaves;  in  Tennessee,  183,058  slaves;  in  jSTen/wcAy,  182,258 
slaves;  in  Illinois,  271  slaves;  in  Missouri,  58,240  slaves;  in  Arkansas,  19,953 
slaves;  in  Florida  territory,  25,713  slaves ;  in  Wisconsin  territory,  11  slaves; 
in  Iowa  territory,  16  slaves ;  in  the  district  of  Colombia j  4696  slaves. 

The  decennial  increase  per  cent  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows :  viz., 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1800,  35*01  per  cent;  1810,  36'45  per  cent ;  1820, 
33-35  percent;  1830,  33  26  per  cent;  1840,  32-67  per  cent.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  1845,  which  will  include  an  increase  of  nearly  six  years,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  20,000,000. 

In  1850,  if  the  population  of  the  United  States  shall  have  increased,  as  is 
probable,  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  ten  years  ending  1840,  the  total  number 
will  be  about  22,500,000,  of  which  number  the  slaves  will  amount  probably  to 
not  more  than  three  millions ;  as  no  slaves  are  imported,  and  as  the  slave  popu- 
lation has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  free.  The  numbers  of  male  and 
female  slaves  at  present  are  about  equal. 


Table  I. — Showing  the  Population  by  Census  of  1830  and  1840 — the  numerical  in- 
crease and  the  ratio  per  cent  increase  in  Ten  Years,  in  each  State  and  Territory. 
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Table  IL — Showing  the  Sectional  Increase. 
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Table  IIL — Population  of  the  prinoipai  Cities. 
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Table  IV.— Population  of  the  States  and  Temtoriea  of  the  United  States,  in  1840,  eihi- 
bitinf  the  general  Aggregate  Amount  of  each  descriptioD  of  Persons,  as  compiled  from 
the  Official  Returns  of  the  Marshals  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  as  received  ftt  the 
State  Department,  under  the  Act  for  taking  the  Sixth  Census. 
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POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS,  ARRANGED  BY  PROFESSOR  TUCKER. 

The  proportion  between  the  rural  and  town  population  of  a  country,  is  an  important 
fact  in  its  interior  economy  and  condition.  ^'  It  determines,  in  a  &;reat  degree,  its  capacity 
for  manufactures,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the  amount  of  its  wealth.  The  g^wth 
of  cities  commonly  marks  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  the  arts,  measures  the  sum  of 
social  enjoyment,  and  always  implies  increased  mental  activity,  which  is  sometimes  healthy 
and  useful,  sometimes  distempered  and  pernicious.  If  these  congregations  of  men  dimi* 
nish  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  they  augmenjb  others  :  if  they  are  less  favourable  to  health 
than  the  country,  they  also  provide  better  defences  against  disease,  and  better  means  of 
cure.  From  causes  both  physical  and  moral,  they  are  less  jGstvourable  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  species.  In  the  eyea  of  the  moralist,  cities  afford  a  wider  field  both  for  virtue  and 
vice  ;  and  they  are  more  prone  to  innovation,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  The  love  of  civil 
liberty  is,  perhaps,  both  stronger  and  more  constant  in  the  country  than  the  town  ;  and  if 
it  is  guarded  in  the  cities  by  a  keener  vigilance  and  a  more  far-sighted  jealou^,  yet  law, 
order,  and  security,  are  also,  m  them,  more  exposed  to  danger,  from  the  greater  tacOity  with 
which  intrigue  and  ambition  can  there  operate  on  ignorance  and  want.  Whatever  may  be 
the  good  or  evil  tendencies  of  populous  cities,  they  are  the  result  to  which  all  countries,  that 
are  at  once  fertile,  free,  and  intelligent,  inevitably  tend." 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States,  of  10,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards,  in  1820,  1830,  and  1840  ;  their  decennial  increase,  and  the  pre- 
sent ratio  of  the  town  population,  in  each  state,  to  its  whole  population  :^- 


TOWNS. 


Portland 

Boiiton 

Lowell* 

8alem 

New  Bedford. 
CharleAtown  . 
Springfield  . . . 


Providence.. 
New  Haven. 
New  York  .. 
Brooklyn  ... 

Albany , 

Rochester... 

Troy 

Buffdio 

Utica 


Newark 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg     and    AUeg- 
haney 


Baltimore . 
Richmond . 
Petersburg 
Norfolk.... 


Charleston  ... 

S<t?annab 

Mubile 

New  Orleans. 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati.... 
Washington  .. 


81  Towns. 


STATES. 


Maine 

Massacbnsett* 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Rhode  Inland. 
Connecticut ... 
New  York.... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


New  Jersey  .. 
Pennsylvania. 


Ditto. 


Maryland. 
Virginia.. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

(»hio 

District  of  Columbia. 


10  States. 


Population  of  Towns  in 


1820 


1830 


8,581 
43,298 

•  ■  •  ■ 

11,346 
3,047 
6,591 
3^14 

11,107 

7,147 

123,700 

7,175 

12,630 
1.767 
5,204 
2,095 
2,972 

0,507 
119,325 

10,000 

63,738 

12,067 

0,690 

8,478 

24,780 
7,523 
1,500 

27,178 
4,012 
4,123 
0,642 

18,247 . 


570,010 


12,601 

01,302 

6,474 

13,836 

:7,592 

8,783 

6,784 

16,833 
10,180 
202,580 
15,396 
24,238 

0,207 
11,405 

8,668 
10,183 

10.953 
161.427 

18,000 

80,025 

16,060 

8,322 

9,816 

+30,289 
t7,423 

3,104 
46,082 
10,196 

0,694 
24,831 
18,227 


878,300 


1840 


Decouiial  In- 
crease. 


03,383 
20,790 
15,082 
12,087 
11,484 
10.985 


15,218 


312,710 
36,233 
33,721 
20.191 
19,334 
18,213 
12,782 


163.817 
23,171 
12,900 


205,680 
31,204 


20.153 
11,136 
10,020 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


453,184 
17.200 


237,054 
102,313 


42,209 
20,361 
11,214 
12,672 
102,193 
21,210 
16,460 
46,338 
28364 


1,329,037 


1830 


039 
41.8 

•  •   •  • 

21.9 
02.3 
33.3 
73.3 

•  •  •  • 

43.1 

42.4 

63.8 

114.6 

91.9 

421. 

110.6 

313.7 

242.0 

68.3 
80.1 

80. 

28.5 
83.1 
20.6 
18.4 

22.2 

•  •   •  • 

112.9 
68.6 

154. 
62.4 

157.5 
40.8 


1840 


54. 


20.8 
52.1 
221.2 
9.1 
69.2 
30.7 
01.0 

87.7 
27.8 
44.7 

135.3 
30.1 

119. 
60.6 

no. 

26.6 

57.8 
25.6 

73.8 

20.8 
26.6 
33.8 
11.2 


51. 
290.7 
121.7 
108. 
146. 
86.0 
28.2 


51.3 


Ratio  of 

TowM 

Popuhu 

tion,per 

cent. 


8. 


22.2 

21 .8 

4.18 


18.6 
4.6 

13.7 
21.7 

3.4 

4.9 

1.8 
2.1 
29. 
2.7 
4.3 
8. 


7.7» 


*  Txiwell  had  no  existence  before  1822. 

t  The  decline  of  population  here  indicated,  waa  the  effoet  of  very  destructive  yean. 


It  appears,  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  population  in  all  the  towns  of  the  United 
States,  containing  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  is  something  more  than  one-thirteenth 
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(iV^)  ^  ^^  whole  number ;  that  ten  of  the  states,  whose  united  population  exceeds 
4,000,000,  have,  as  yet,  no  town  of  that  rank  ;  and  that,  in  the  other  sixteen  states,  the 
ratio  of  their  town  population  to  their  whole  population,  yaries  from  something  less  than 
one-third,  to  less  than  a  sixteenth  part.  It  fuiiher  appears,  that  the  increase  of  those  towns 
has  be^i  nearly  the  same,  from  1830  to  1840,  as  from  1820  to  1830  ;  and  that,  in  both 
decennial  periods,  it  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  population,  nearly  as  50  to  32. 

By  extending  our  estimate  of  this  descriptioa  of  the  population  to  towns  of  a  lower 
rank,  we  may  not  only  better  compare  the  different  states  m  this  particular,  but,  perhaps, 
also  better  draw  the  hne  between  the  town  and  country  population.  Congregations  of  a 
much  stnaller  number  than  10,000,  whether  their  dwelling-place  be  called  a  city,  town,  or 
Tillage,  hare  the  chief  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  main  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  as  to  their  habits,  manners,  and  character.  Though  these  characteristics  are  but 
partially  found  in  towns  and  villages  of  not  more  that  2000  inhabitants,  yet,  as  the  census 
has,  in  many  of  the  states,  numbered  these  among  the  **  principal  towns,"  we  will  extend 
our  estimate  to  them,  and  endeavour  to  supply  its  omissions,  in  other  states,  by  a  reference 
to  the  best  geographical  authorities : — 

Table  of  all  the  Towns  in  the  United  SUtes  containing  between  10,000  and  2000  Inha- 
bitants, according  to  the  Census  of  1840. 


MAINE. 
Town*. 
Baiifor 


A>ifiuU 

Btk 

GmxdetatT 

H»ll««rll 

Saeo 

Bmnswick 

B«I&st 

Wertbrook 

Tmktmtt 

Minot 

PrMp«ct 

Poland 

York 

Bocksport 

CaiiMl«a 

Gorkam 

WfttcrriUe 

Vacsalbonagh  . . . 

Calab 

Kitport.. 

North  YMiBOutli 

KennebaBk 

Bnxtom   

Prp«pArt 

Biddef<>rd 

Sotttli  Berwick... 
EtUwarih 


Town:  Pop 

Pop.  BeuiiDftoa 8,4^9 

8,637  Woodstock MIA 

6,337  Middlebary 3,103 

S^I4;WiiMl»ir 3,744 

9,141, Rutland 8,7mJCbrUrn '    3,89« 

5.043' St.  Alban'o 3,70ii  Methuvtt 3,351 


Towns.  P"P>  Towns.  Pop. 

Msldeti 3,514  PlslnfttHd 3,383 

Wslthsm 8504Mani>fieM 3,376 


Mrdford 3,478 

Aneabory 8,471 


4,054 
4,408 
4,869 
4,186 
4,116 
3,603 


Bra  tlebor o' 3,634  Bradford 


3,338 


RAcktoghnm 3,330  Braintm 3,168 

Stoufbton 3,143 

Provinentown 3,133 

Eacton 8,074 


Total 31.010 


MASSACHUBBTTB. 

S,550|Lynn 9,367 

S,493|Roxburv 9,089 

8,360  Nantneknc 9.013 

3,lll|C4BibrklfS 8,409 

S,015,Tauotou 7,045 

3.005  Worcester 7,497 

8,001  Newbiirypmrt 7.101 


Tout 


339,553 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Stnithflrld 9,534 

Newport 8,333 

Warwick   0.736 

Nnrtb  Proridrnce  ....  4,307 

3,97 1;  Pall  Rirer 6,738  Srituate 4,090 

8.962' Oiouct^ter 6,350  Bristol    3,400 


Pl>mouth 8,305 


Total 107.987 


8.934  Marblebead 5.575 

3,876  Pljmoutb 5,381 

AiHlorer 5,307 

Middleboroofth 5,085 

D^itvers 5.030 

Oorchfster 4.875 

Btf^erley 4fi9» 

H^rerhiU 4.336 

Barnstable 4^01 

Dartmoiuk 4.135 

Pairhaven 3,951 


2,834 
8,768 
3,688 
3,062 
3,574 
3,314 
3,363 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsnoutb 

Dover • 

KaskiM. « 

Concord.  •...•••.*•. 
8'Viers worth  .....••* 

Meff«dih 

MincbcsCer 

Exeter 

HarerbiU 

Hanover 

Keene 

Hopkinton 

Rtcbester 

Goffstown 

Feterboroogb 


Tiverton 3.183 

Warrea 8.437 


Total  48,000 


7,887 
6,458 
6.054 
4,897 
3,383 
3,351 
8.335 
3.935 
3,784 
3,613 
3.610 
8,455 
3,431 
3,376 
8,163 


CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford    9.468 

New  London 5.519 

Daiibury    4.501 

Norwich 4,300 

UtcliAfid 4.038 

Scitoaie 3,886lNew  Miir«Tl   3.974 

Rochester S.8e4|Greenwich    3.031 

Northampton 3.750iStoninKton   3,81)8 

Weymouib 3  738  NorwuTk    3,803 

Sandwich 3,719!  ^c-thersAeUI 3,834 

Adams 3.703  Killingly 3,685 

West  Springfteld   ....    3,036|Watvri»nry 3,668 

AtUrborouflB    3.5Hi\  Fairfield    3,054 

Hingham  3,564!  F.sst  Windsor 3,600 

Wrstfleld 3.526,  rhompsoo 8,535 

Mendon 3,524  Middlrt<>n 3,511 

Quincy 8,486  Stamford 3,516 


Totnl &3.459 

TgRMONT. 


MentpeUer 8.735 


Newtoo 3,351 

D<^Uum 8,390 

Abingdon 8.314 

Randolph 3,813 

Panning haa    3,030 

Ipswich 3.000 

Wobora 8.993 

Salisbary 8.739 

Palmontt 8.580 

«,87MYarma«di 8.554 

3,550 


Saybmok 3.417 

Berlin 3.411 

Windham..... 3,388 

Bridgeport 3.394 

Newton 8.189 

Glastonbury 8,077 

Woodstock 8,053 

Groton 8,963 

Derby 8.851 

Ridselleld 8.474 

MUford 8.455 


Total   113,808 

NEW  YORK. 

Pooghkeepsie* 8,009 

Schenectady  6,784 

Hudson 5,073 

Syracuse 5,111 

Auburn 5,000 

Itbara 5.000 

Lockport 5,000 

Newbargh 5,000 

<  kswego 5,000 

Wstertnwn 8,500 

>rrstTroy 8,000 

(reneva 8,000 

LsnsiDgburgh 8,000 

Seneca  PalU 3000 

WtlUamsburgh 8,000 

Waterloo 8.750 

CatskiU 3,500 

Elmira 8.500 

Salina 3.500 

Ogdvnsburgb 3,300 

Rtme 8,300 

Biogbaniton 3,000 

Black  Hock 3.000 

C^naiidaigus 3,000 

Kingston 3,000 

ToUl 93.317 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Paterson 7,39« 

Eiixsbeth  Borough  ..  4.184 

Trrnton 4,033 

Burlington 3,434 

Camden 8i371 

Orange 8,864 

Jersey  City 8,078 

Princeton 3,<M5 

BelTille 3,400 


Total 84^77 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lancaster 6.417 

Reading  8.410 

Harrtsburg 5,080 

Kaston 4,865 

York 4,779 

Carlisle 4491 


«  TW  number 


assigned  to  this  **  riUagfe**  is  taken  from  an  enumeration  about  the  time  oi  the  census. 
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Pop, 


TowuH. 

Pottsrille 

Erie 3,412 

C  hambersbarg 3,229 

Norrivtown 2,939 

West  Chester 2,152 

Washington 2,062 

Lcwistown 2,058 

Total 56.990 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmiogton 8,367 

Dover 3,700 

Newcastle 2,737 


Towns.  Pop. 

4,345j  Lynchburg 6  395 

Fredericksburg 3,074 

Winchester 3,454 


Total 14|894 

MARYLAND. 

Prederickto  wn 7,1 70 

Hagerstown 5,132 

Annapolis 8,702 

Cambf  rland 2,428 


Tatol 28,185 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

WUmingtou 4,744 

PayeUeviUe 4.285 

Newbern 3,ti00 

Raleigh 3,444 


Towns. 
Vicksburg 


Pop. 
3,104 


Total 7,904 


LOUISIANA. 

Lafayette 

Baton  Rouge 


3,207 
v,269 


Total. 


Total. 


17,531 


DISr.  OF  COLUM. 

Alexandria 8,459 

Georgetown 7,312 


Total 15,771 

VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 7,885 

Portsmonth 6,477 


Total 15,163 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Colnnibia •  4,340 

GBORGIA. 

Augusta 6,403 

Maoon 8.937 

Columbus 3,114 

MiUedgeTille 2,095 


Total 15,530 

ALABAMA. 

Montgomery 2,1 79 

Tuscaloosa* 8,000 


TENNESSEE. 

Nashville > 

KnoxTillet < 


5,476 


6,929 
3,500 


Towns.  Pop. 

Mount  Venion 2,368 

Ciicleville 2,3:t9 

Springfield 2,002 


Total 10,420 


KENTUCKY. 

Lexiogton 

Maysyille 

Covington , 

Frankl'ort^ ..,, 


Total 43,906 

INDIANA. 

New  Albany 4,236 

Madison 3,798 

Indianapolis 2^608 

Richmond 3,070 


6,997 
2,741 
3,026 
2,000 


Total 

OHIO. 


Total... 


4,179 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Nstchex 4,800 


Cleveland . . . 

Dayton 

Columbus  . . . 
Zanesville. . 
Steubenville. 
Chilicothe  . . . 
Lancaster  . . . 
Newark 


13,764 


6,071 
6,007 
6,048 
4.766 
4.247 
3,977 
3,272 
2,705 


Total 12,786 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 4,470 

Springfield 2,579 

Alton 3,340 

Quincy 8,319 

Total 11,703 

MICHIGAN. 
Detroit 0,103 

FLORIDA. 
St.  Angusdne 8,453 


Total  of  inhabitants  in 
towns  of  between 
10,000  and  2,000 
each 991,590 


*  This  town,  the  seat  of  government  in  Alabama,  had  a  population  of  but  1949  when  the  census  was  taken. 
*    t  The  population  of  this  town  isoiot  given  in  the  census. 

t  This  town,  the  seat  of  government  in  Kentucky,  had  a  population  of  but  1017  when  the  cenatu  was  taken. 

Table  of  the  aggregate  Town  Population  in  each  State,  and  of  its  ratio  to  the  whole 

Population  of  the  State. 


Population  of  Towns. 

TOTAL. 

Ratio  to 

STATES.   &c. 

Of  10,000  inhabit- 
anta  and  upwards. 

Between  10,000  & 
2,000  inhabitanta. 

whole  Popu- 
lation. 

Maine 

15,318 

•  •  •  • 

163V817 
23,171 
12,060 

107,937 
55,459 
31,010 

225,553 
42.000 

112,808 

123,135 
55,459 
31,010 

389,370 
65,171 

125,7d8 

24.5 

New  Hamnshire 

10.4 

Vermont ••...... .«.•• 

10.6 

Massachusetta 

52.7 

Rhode  Island 

60.4 

Connec^cnt .......■■ 

37.9 

New  Enffland  States 

315,166 

574,767 

789.933 

35.3 

New  York 

453,184 

17,290 

237,054 

•  ■  •  • 

103,313 
23,364 

92,217 
34,477 
56,999 
14,894 
17,531 
15,771 

545,401 
51,767 

204,053 
14,894 

119,844 
39.135 

22.4 

New  Jersev 

13.8 

Pennsylvania 

17.3 

Delaware 

19. 

MarvlaiHl  ..••«•«.«••.•••••••«•«•••**•••••••••• 

85.5 

Diittrict  of  Columbia 

Middle  States 

833,305 

231,889 

1.065,094 

20.8 

Yircioia 

42,209 

•  •  •  • 

89,261 
11,214 

•  •  •  • 

88.185 
15.163 

4,340 
15,539 

2,453 

70,394 
15,163 
83,601 
26.753 
2,453 

5.6 

North  Carolina    

2. 

8n(4th  0)»rolina  ..*.t.....r-'r'...t......TTi.tf.. 

5.6 

Georgia  .................  ..................... 

3.8 

Florida '. 

4.5 

Southern  States r ,,  -,  ■,t  ■,, 

82,684 

65,680 

148,364 

4.4 

Alabama ..*.............................. 

12,67* 

•  •   •  • 

102,193 

•  •    •  • 

4,179 
7,904 
5,476 

10,429 

16,851 

7.904 

107,669 

10,429 

2.8 

MisniiisiDDi 

2.1 

IsOiiifliiuia  >••■••*•••■••••••••••••■••••••••••••• 

30.5 

Arkansas • •. 

TBnn<!saee. 

1.3 

South-western  States 

114,865 

37.088 

142,853 

6.6 

MiMOuri 

16,469 
21.210 
46,338 

■  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •    •  • 

•  •  •  • 

13,761 
43.906 
12.786 
11.708 
9,102 

16,469 
34.974 
90,244 
12,786 
11,708 
9,102 

4.) 

Kenttickv  ......>.....■..... 

4.5 

Ohio 

5.9 

1  nilianft  «•««••••..••.•«••.•.•••••••.•••«*•••••• 

1.8 

Illinois 

2.4 

Miidiiffan. 

4.3 

North-western  States. •.... ••• 

84,017 

91,266 

175,283 

4.3 

Total 

I,3304»37        1 

991.590 

2,331,527 

13.6 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  81 

By  th»8  eztettdin^  oar  estimate  to  all  the  '<  principal  towne**  mentioned  in  the  census, 
we  find  that  the  nvBiber  is  increased  from  81  towns  to  250,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  town  population  is  augmented  from  about  a  thirteenth  to  near  a  seventb,  with  a  yet 
greater  disparity  among  the  states  than  was  shown  as  to  the  towns  of  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants.  But  this  state  of  £&cts  is,  in  part,  fallacious.  It  inrolres  an  important  error, 
reeolting  from  the  application  of  the  term  *^  towns,^  in  New  England,  to  those  subdivisions 
of  a  country,  which  are  generally  called  "  townships'*  or  *'  parishes ;"  and  whose  whole 
popufattion  in  New  England,  though  the  greater  part  is  essentiaUy  rural,  has,  by  reason  of 
thM  inconvenient  |M^>vincialism,  been  returned  by  the  census  as  town  population.  For  the 
want  of  acfequate  means  of  separating  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  village,  from  those  of 
the  township,  (which  nH>reover  would,  from  the  irregular  dispersion  of  we  buildings,  be 
not  always  easy  to  those  on  the  spot,)  the  census  has  been  implicitly  followed  as  to  these 
'*  prindpal  towns"  in  New  England ;  though,  from  the  proportion  of  their  inhabitants  who 
are  agricultural,  it  seems  prot^ble  that  more  than  half  tneir  population  should  be  deducted 
from  the  town  population  nere  estimated. 

In  New  York,  where  ihe  same  provincialism  extensively  previuls,  the  census  has  erred 
in  an  opposite  way,  by  noticing  in  the  northern  part  of  tne  state  none  but  incorporated 
cities ;  and  thus  busy  and  compactly  built  towns,  here  called  '*  villages,"  of  6000  in- 
habitants and  upwan&,  have  been  omitted  in  one-half  the  state,  while,  m  the  other,  much 
smaller  towns,  and  even  townships,  have  been  occasionally  noticed  ;  though  in  neither 
dktrict  has  it  descended  to  towns  of  but  2000  inhabitants.  To  supply  these  omissions,  the 
estimate  made  of  the  town  population  of  New  Yoric,  in  "  William*s  Register,"  for  1837, 
has  been  adopted.  At  the  time  of  taking  the  last  census,  they  probably  contained,  on  an 
average,  from.  10  to  15  per  cent  more  inhabitants  than  are  here  assigned  to  them ;  and 
some  ten  or  twelve  other  towns  or  villages,  which  had  not  then  reached  2000  inhabitants, 
sack  as  Batavia,  Brockport,  Little  Falls,  and  a  few  others,  are  likely  now  to  exceed  that 
number.  The  town  population,  therefore,  of  New  York  may  be  from  25,000  to  30,000 
more  than  it  is  here  estimated. 

Stmilar  omissions  of  small  towns  may  have  also  occurred  in  other  states,  which  we  have 
not  the  same  means  of  correcting.  They,  altogether,  cannot  equal  the  omissions  in  New 
YotL 

1£  these  errors  were  corrected,  the  three  more  southern  New  flngland  states  would 
still  have  the  largest  proportion  of  town  population  of  any  of  the  states.  The  circum- 
stances whi<^  determine  tms  proportion  in  a  state,  are  the  density  of  its  population,  the 
extent  of  its  commerce,  and  that  of  its  manufactures.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  first 
cause  that  all  the  New  England  and  the  middle  states  have  a  greater  town  population 
dian  the  other  divisions.  It  is  from  their  extensive  commerce  that  Maryland  and 
Louisiana  exceed  ihe  neifi^bouiing  states  in  the  same  way,  and  that  Massachusetts  exceeds 
the  rest  of  New  England.  It  is  to  the  want  both  of  commerce  and  manufiEu^ures  that 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  have  so  few  and  such  small  towns.  It  is,  indeed, 
from  thdr  exclusive  pursuit  of  agriculture,  in  the  slaveholding  states,  as  well  as  their 
difference  in  density,  that  the  number  of  their  town  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Louisiana,  rarely  exceeds  a  twentieth,  and  will  not  average 
more  than  a  thirtieth  of  their  whole  population.  If  the  proportion  in  the  whole  United 
States  could  be  correctly  ascertained,  oy  the  correction  of  the  errors  adverted  to,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  those  who  live  in  towns  and  villages  containing  at  least  2000  in- 
habitants, are  not  much  more  nor  much  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  entire  number. 

The  effect  of  railroads,  and  of  transportation  by  steam  g^erally,  is  to  stimulate  the 
groFWth  of  towns,  and  especially  of  large  towns,  tt  is,  therefore,  likely  that  our  principal 
dties  will,  at  the  next  coisus,  show  as  large  a  proportional  inorease  as  they  have  ex- 
perimced  in  the  last  decennial  period." 
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The  Population  of  each  State  and  Territory,  as  exhibited  by  Six  Enumeratioos  in  Fifty 
Years,  with  its  Decennial  Rate  of  Increase  during  the  same  period. 


Maine 

"Sew  llaiiip«hlre. 

YermoDt    

Mas«acha«etta  • .  • 
Rhode  Island  . . , 
Connecticut 


New  York 

New  Jerse> 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida  


Alabama  • 
Mississippi 
Louisiana  • 
Arkansas  • 
Tenneaaee. 


Missouri  . 
Kentucky . 

Ohio  

I'  diana  ... 
Illifioia  ... 
Michigan  • 
WiKConsin. 
Iowa  


POPULATION. 


1790 


90.540 

141.8^ 
85,416 

878,717 
69,110 

338,141 


1,009,823 


340.120 
184.139 
434,373 
59,096 
819,728 


1337,456 


748,308 
893,751 
249,073 

82,548 


1.473,680 


85,701 


85.791 


73,on 


1800 


1 161, 719 
183,762 
154,465 
423,145 
69,122 
251.002 


1,333,315 


580,756 
211,949 
602,306 

64,273 
341,548 

14,1)93 


1320,984 


880,200 
47!$,103 
845,591 
163,110 


1,865,095 


8350 
105^602 


114,452 


380,955 

45305 

4375 


1810 


228,705 
214,360 
217,713 
472,040 
n,031 
362,042 


1,471,891 


959,049 
245,535 
810,091 

7«,674 
380.540 

24,023 


2,491338 


974,622 
655,500 
415.115 
258,433 


2,197,670 


40353 
76,556 

261.737 


378,635 


20345 

406,511 

23u,760 

24.630 

12,282 

4,762 


73,077;      371,195,      099,n80 


3,929,8271  5,305,926    7,2303M 


1830 


298335 
244,161 
235.764 
523,287 
83,059 
375,302 


1830 


1840 


1,659,808 


399,455 
309,328 
280.653 
610,408 
97.109 
897,675 


1,954,717 


l,3ri,812 

277.57 '» 

1,049,458 

72,749 

407350 

83,039 


3,212,983 


1365379 
638,820 
502.471 
340387 


3  547,036 


144317 
75,448 

153,407 
14,273 

432,813 


1318,608 

320,833 

1,34^.283 

76,748 

447,040 

89334 


4,151,286 


1,211,405 

737,987 

581,185 

616,823 

84,730 


3,082,130 


309,527 
136321 
315,739 
30,388 
081.904 


601,793 
384,574 
391,048 
787,699 
108330 
800,978 


3,334333 


2,428,031 

373,306 

1,724,033 

78,085 

470,019 

48,713 


DECENNIAL  INCREASE. 


1800   1810 


57.1 
39.5 
80.6 
11.6 
0.4 
5.4 


.^1.1 


5,118,070 


1,339,707 

753,419 

594,398 

691,39  < 

64.477 


3,383,483 


ft90,756 
875,651 
3A2,4ll 
97374 
829,210 


810,258    1,374,179 


66,680 
564317 
581,434 
147.178 

55,211 
8,896 


140,456 
687,917 
937,903 
343,031 
167,445 
81 339 


3,245,602 


73.8 

14.6 

•88.6 

8.7 

9.8 


80.8 


50.7 
16.6 
41.- 
11.6 
11.2 
4.8 


19.8 


63.6 
10.3 
344 
13.- 
8.8 
Of.l 


'86.8 


18.5 
21.8 

38.7 
79- 


9.9 
10  8 
30.1 
65.1 


30.0 


800 


178 


1880 


30.4 
13.8 
83 
10.9 
S.- 
S.I 


133 


43.1 
13.- 

89.6 

ai 

7.- 
37.7 


38.9 


9.8 
15  3 
18.1 
851 


1880 


84.- 
10.3 
19.- 
16.0 
17.- 
8.1 


17.8 


89.7 
lS.b 
88.6 
53 
9.7 
80.6 


1840 

35.7 

6.7 

4^ 

80.9 

119 

83 

14.3 


233 

10.4 

379 

1.7 

51 

9.7 


89.S 


13.7 
15.5 
15.8 
51. G 


350.- 
4*73 


310.8  <330.8 


393,702 

779328 

1,519,467 

68.\866 

476,1-3 

812,267 

30,045 

43,112 


300 


1,423,0231  3,308390,  4,181,370 


9,038,131;  13,866.020  17.060,453 


83.9 
408.7 
403.9 


16.9 

81.- 

•  • 

143.- 

87- 

81.- 

100.4 

40.0 

•  • 

118  8 

61.5 

01.8 

114.- 


69.6 


833 

3-4 

8.1 

83 

333 

47*- 

8.3 

90.9 
175.- 

61.6 
811.1 

31.6 

63.4 


371. 1   158 


35.08  86.45 


319.51102.9 

88.8    31.9 

151.9,  61.3 

400.3  133.- 


349.5 
86.1 


186.1 
255.6 


104.4    61.5 


38  3.V3S  30 


173.8 

13.4 

68.- 

99.9 

302.4 

555.6 


79.7 

33.67 


The  states  and  territories  naturally  arrange  themselves  into  five  divisions,  which  are 
separated  not  only  hy  their  geog^phical  position,  hut  also,  with  few  exceptions,  in  their 
modes  of  industry  and  commercial  intercourse. 


DIVISIONS. 


1.  The  New  England  States 

3.  1  be  Middle  Suten.  with  District  of  Columbia 

8.  The  Noutbern  Sutt* s,  with  the  Territory  of  Morida. 

4.  Tlie  Suuih-WfSteru  States 

5.  The  North-western  SUtes,  with  the  Territoriea  of  Wisconsin 

and  Iowa 


Increased  Population,  from  August  1st,  1790,  in 


10  Tears. 


132.4 
136.2 
136.6 
8103 

371.6 


Total  of  the  United  States 


135. 


30  Years. 


145.8 
180.3 
149.1 
1,058. 

857.5 


30  Years. 


104.4 
340.8 
173.9 
8,204. 

1,948. 


184.1 


40  Years.* 


198.0 
810  4 
809.1 
3,839. 

3,145. 


50  Years.* 


345.8     I       837.4 


331.3 
888.7 
836.1 
6,174. 

6,054. 

4845 


*  By  the  change  of  the  day  of  taking  the  census  from  the  lut  of  August  to  the  1st  of  June,  the  periods  referred  to 
in  the  two  last  columns  want  two  months  of  the  terms  mentioned. 

The  great  disparity  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table  between  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  three  first  divisions,  which  comprise  the  thirteen  original  states,  and  that  of  the  two 
western  divisions,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  migration,  the  Atlantic  states  losing  more 
than  they  gain  by  emigrants,  and  the  western  states  acquiring  laigely  both  from  foreign 
and  domestic  emigration. 
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ruBirnoH   of  the  Popokticm  mto  the  Three  Classes  o(  Whites,  Free  Peno 
Colour,  and  Slaves,  at  each  Census  ;  with  the  Decennial  Increase  of  each  Class. 


CLASSES. 

1790 

180S 

ISIO 

18S0 

ISSO 

1840 

Decmnial  Increase  per  cent  is 

1800 

1810 

IMO      1630 

1840 

WUtrs 

Free  Cviavred 

3,173.404 

59.466 

6W.897 

4.304,489  5,863,004 
I08.39&I    186,440 
893,041  1.191.364 

7373,711 

338,197 

lAI3,tt88 

10.937,373|    14,189.^)5 

35.7 
32. 3 
2J.9 

36.2 
72.2 

83.4 

34.3 

27.7 
40  n 

33.8 

34.7 

Steves  M. 

1,090.043 

2.48?  .3M 

J4.1   ^    sv.v 

•v.o       ««.•    ,    s«.o 

Totallr««  

3.t31330 

4,41t384  0,048,4M 

A.IlQL9Mi!    lAa«:AOTO     i^i^nonv    ««  a 

87. 

34.1   1  33.7  j  34.1 

•  w,vwv%w«  mf        a^w  %M^^\M0 

•w.-w 

Total  flwiiul 

rSTySBS:  1^1,436'  1^7^10 

l,78l3S9i 

Mtt^Mt 

237 V03    32.2 

37.6  <  29.3      30.6 

23.4 

The  total  increase  of  the  three  classes  in  fifty  years,  has  heen,  of  whites,  as  100  to 
447.3 ;  of  free  coloured,  as  100  to  649.7  ;  of  slaves,  as  100  to  356.4 ;  of  the  whole 
cobured,  as  100  to  379.4. 


Propoitioiis 


CLASSES. 

WWte 

PrveCelovad 

Slaves.. 


1790 


80.7 

1.5 

17.8 


1800 


81.1 

2.1 

ltf.8 


1810 


81. 
2.0 
10.4 


1890 


81.5 
2.5 
16. 


1830 


81.9 

2.6 

15.6 


1840 


83.1 
23 

14.0 


THE  PROPORTION  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES. 


NuiCBKES  of  the  two  Sexes,  and  the  relative  Proportion  of  one  to  the  other,  as  exhibited 

by  each  Census,  were  as  follows  : — 


CLASSES. 


WHITES. 


FRBB  COLOURED. 
Melee 

r« 


Males 


SLAVES. 


1700 


i^l8,S8A     100 

TO 

\JS9B^    96.1 


1800 


2,904,421 
2,100,068 


Ai 

too 

TO 
09.3 


1810 


337.A71 
2,874,433 


1820 


1 
J 


Ne  discriaieetioii  of  the  sexes  in  the 

loured  pi>j>aletlua  at  these  enemtratioas. 


4.001.064 
3,871,647 


1830 


Ai 

100    15,355,133 


TO 

96.85,171.115 


112,734 
12^463    111.3 


788.028, 
755,660'     99.9 


153.453 
166,146 


1,012,823 

006,2201 


AS 

100 

TO 

06.6 


108.3 


1840 


AS 
7,249,266     100 


6,940,161 


186,467 
190.778 


1,246,817 
08.4 1 1.240.938 


TO 
96.7 


107.1 


99.5 


It  i^ypears  by  the  preceding  taUe,  that  while  both  in  the  white  and  the  slave  popula- 
tion, ^le  males  always  exceed  the  females,  commonly  between  three  and  four  per  cent, 
in  the  free  coloured  portion  the  females  exceed  the  males  from  seven  to  eleven  per  cent. 
This  diversity  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to  the  roving  habits  of  the  hee  class,  many  of 
whom  take  to  a  seafiimng  life,  and  some  travel  and  even  settle  abroad. 

It  will  be  also  perceived,  that  there  was,  both  in  1830  and  1840,  a  fi;reater  prepon- 
derance of  males  on  the  part  of  the  whites  than  of  the  slaves,  owino^  partly  to  the  excess 
of  males,  of  ^e  white  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  partly  to  the  dimmution  of  male  slaves 
by  running  away. 

Of  ^  whites,  the  excess  of  males  was  the  g^reatest  in  1800 ;  being  to  the  females  as 
100  to  95.3.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  great  number  of  French  emigrants  who 
thronged  to  the  United  States  about  tne  close  of  the  last  century.  A  similar  flow  of 
emigrants  horn  Europe,  between  1830  and  1840,  has  caused  the  like  excess  of  white  males, 
thu  is  shown  by  the  last  census. 

By  this  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  females 
duiing  the  last  forty  years.  But  the  greater  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  which  is 
shown  by  die  two  first  enumerations,  than  that  which  appears  in  the  three  last,  seems  to 
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require  explanation.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  interruption  g^ven  to  navigfttioB 
from  1806  to  1816,  by  which  the  number  of  boys  formerly  going  to  sea,  or  on  board  fish- 
ing vessels  and  coasters,  being  diminished,  augmented  the  proportion  of  males. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  different  races,  under  the  two  last  enumera- 
tions, were: — 

In  1880.  In  1810. 
The  white  males  under  10,  were  to  the  females,  as  100  to  95.3         95.4 

The  free  coloured  males 97.2         97.4 

The  slaves 98.4         99.7 

If  we  suppose  that  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls,  among  the  emigrants  from  Europe,  is 
gradually  decreasing  in  its  relative  influence,  that  would  apply  only  to  the  whites.  The  only 
solution  that  occurs,  as  applicable  to  both  races,  is,  that  those  occupations  by  which 
the  lives  and  health  of  boys  are  more  exposed  than  are  those  of  girls,  have  been 
slightly  but  gradually  increasing  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  excess  of  males  under 
ten  is  less,  in  the  New  England  states,  which  are  most  maritime,  than  in  the  southern  and 
western  states,  which  are  least  so. 

It  deserves  notice^  that  in  the  slave  population,  although  the  females,  between  four- 
teen and  twenty- six,  in  the  fourth  census,  approach  to  or  exceed  the  males,  yet  after 
twenty  four,  the  preponderance  of  the  males  is  restored.  In  the  fifth  census,  too,  of  the 
slaves  between  twenty-four  and  thirty-six,  the  females  slightly  exceed  the  males,  but 
with  all  those  at  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  life,  the  males  exceed  the  females ; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  diversity  in  their  respectiv  eemplcgrments,  which  takes 
place  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  abridges  life  with  males  more  than  with  females  ;  but  that  in 
subsequent  periods  the  chance  of  life  is  in  favour  of  the  male  sex.  According  to  the  sixth 
census,  the  two  sexes  approach  to  equality  in  the  slaves  between  ten  and  twen^-four,  but 
at  all  other  ages  the  maJes  exceed  the  females. 

INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  FROM  EUROPE  TO  AMERICA. 

Emigration  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  from  which  nearly  the  whole  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  directly  or  remotely  derived,  still  continues. 

*^  This  tide  of  European  emigration  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  wonder,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  labour  and  skill  are  more  than  twice  as  well  rewarded  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe ; 
that  capital  receives  nearly  twice  the  profits ;  and,  above  all,  that  land  can  be  here  pur- 
chased in  absolute  property  at  a  smaller  cost  than  would  there  be  its  annual  rent.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  strong  inducements,  which  apply  to  nearly  all  Europeans,  the  British  and 
Irish  emig^nts  find  here  the  language,  laws,  usages,  and  manners  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  They,  therefore,  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  emigrants  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States.  Next  to  these,  the  Germans  are  the  most  numerous ;  for  they,  top, 
with  the  recommendations  of  cheap  land  and  high-priced  labour,  meet  in  many  oi  the 
states  thousands  whose  language*  and  manners  are  the  same  as  those  they  have  left  be- 
hind. From  the  time  that  the  first  German  settlers  came  to  this  countiy,  in  1682,  under 
the  auspices  of  William  Penn,  there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  emigrants  from  Gcarmany, 
principally  to  the  middle  states,  and,  of  late  years,  to  the  west. 

'*  The  coloured  part  of  the  population,  which  also  owes  its  origin  excludvelyf  to  the 
old  continent,  has,  since  1 808,  received  no  accessions  from  abroad ;  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
constantly  losing  by  emigration  a  part  of  what  it  gains  by  natural  increase. 

''  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  number  of  persons  thus  migrating  to  and  from  the  United 
States  could  be  ascertained,  the  census,  periodically  taken,  would  enable  us  to  determine 

*  As  early  as  1739,  a  journal,  in  the  German  language,  was  established  at  Germantown,  in 
Pennsylvania.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  number  of  German  newspapers  has  continued 
to  increase  in  that  state. 

f  The  number  of  Indians,  or  descendants  of  Indians,  comprehended  in  the  decennial  enume- 
rations of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  too  small  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception. 
It  certainly  would  not  amount  to  a  thousandth,  perhaps  not  to  a  ten-thoUsandth,  part  of  the  whole 
population. 
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thepredae  rate  of  om  mrtoral  miiltipKotioii.  But  roA  certainty  ig,  mm  yet,  witttminabie. 
Of  the  coloured  race,  we  hare  no  meane  of  knowing  the  loes  mtained,  eitoer  from  the  free 
portion  who  settle  abroad,  or  from  runaway  slaves  ;  and  our  estimates  of  the  whites  who 
BBgratod  hither  before  181d»  were  purely  conjeetiiraL  In  that  jear,  indeed,  an  act  of  con- 
greas  remired  aooounts  to  be  taken  by  the  collectors  at  the  sei^Kirta  of  all  pawcngers  who 
arrived  nom  abroad,  distiDgiiislnng  foreigners  frmn  dtizens,  mod  to  be  returned  to  the 
office  of  iheeecretaiiy  of  state.  But  eren  this  regulation  has  not  afforded  the  desired  cer- 
tainty, for,  besides  that  the  returns  are  defeetire,  a  ptft  of  die  British  emigrants  who 
arriye  at  New  York,  take  that  route  to  Canada,  in  preference  to  a  Toyage  up  the  St  Law- 
rence ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  those  who  paas  dmctlj  mm  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  into  Canada,  migrate  thence  by  land  into  the  united  States ;  and  the  numbers  of 
neither  portion  have  we  any  means  ot  ascertaining.  With  these  sooroes  of  uncertain^, 
oar  estimates  of  the  amount  of  emigvatioii  to  and  firom  the  United  States,  with  all  the 
coDateral  aid  to  be  derired  £rom  the  censas,  am  be  cootidered  only  as  approximations  to  the 
truth. 

**  Let  OB  first  estimate,  from  such  data  as  we  possess,  the  nunber  of  white  persons  who 
have  nnmted  to  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1840. 

^  In  Uie  twenty  years  between  the  census  of  1790  and  that  of  1810,  Dr.  Seybert  sup- 
poses ihe  number  of  fmeign  emigrants  to  the  United  States  to  be  120,000,  averaging 
6000  per  annum.  From  1810  to  1820,  I  have  been  able  to  procure  no  data,  except  Dr. 
Seybert's  estimate  for  the  year  1817,  founded  on  the  records  of  the  custom-houses  at  the 
prmcipal  seaporte ;  according  to  which  estimate,  the  number  of  passeogsn  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  that  year,  was  22,840.  He  supposes  that  the  number,  in  any  preceding 
year,  did  not  amount  to  10,000,  except,  periiaps,  m  1794.  In  three  of  the  years  of  this 
deoomial  term,  that  is,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  Hngration  to  this  coimtry  was 
almost  totally  suspended.  If,  then,  we  suf^KMC  that  in  the  three  years  from  1818  to  1820, 
both  inchisiTe,  the  number  of  passengers  was  the  same  as  in  1817,  and  if  we  deduct  from 
tiie  whole  number  2840  (1840  for  the  American  citixens,  that  being  about  the  proportion 
at  that  time,)  we  shall  have  84,000  for  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  to  tne  UniMi 
States  for  those  four  years.  If  we  further  suppose  that  in  the  remaining  six  years  the 
number  wae  30,000,*  we  diall  have  1 14,000  f<nr  the  whole  number  of  white  emigrants  frt>m 
1810  to  1820. 

^  FrOTn  1820  to  1830,  when  the  collectors  of  the  customs  were  required  to  report  to 
the  state  department  the  number  of  foreigners  who  had  arrived  in  their  respective  ports  by 
sea,  we  migiit  have  expected  entire  accuracy ;  but  these  reports  are  so  much  at  variance 
widi  odier  documents  entitled  to  respect,  and  are  confessedly  so  defective,  that  they  cannot 
be  relied  on.  Thus,  to  give  an  example,  the  number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1829  for  the  United  States,  was,  according  to  Qie  British  official  returns, 
15,678  ;  yet  the  whole  number  of  foreign  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reported 
to  the  state  department  in  the  same  year,  was  but  15,285,  there  being,  besides  less  impor- 
tant omissions,  that  of  New  York  for  the  third  quarter.  Again,  the  number  of  foreign 
emigrants  returned  to  the  state  department  for  1830,  is  but  9466,  though  30,224  landed 
in  New  York  alone,  in  that  year,  for  the  whole  of  which  the  proper  officer  had  failed  to 
make  any  return.  In  consequence  of  these  and  like  instances  of  failure  of  duty,  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  emigrants  returned  to  the  state  department  for  the  six  years  from  1825  to 
1830,  both  mdusive,  was  only  87,140;  |  whilst  the  number  who  emig^ted  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  six  years,  according  to  the  official  accounts  in 
that  country,  was  80,522,  which  allows  but  6618  for  the  number  of  emigrants  from  all 

•  That  is,  10,000  per  annum  for  three  years,  excluding  the  three  years  of  war.  I  have  not 
ventured  to  go  beyond  10,000  a  year,  from  respect  to  Dr.  Seyberfs  opinion ;  and  I  cotild  not 
take  a  less  number,  (torn  a  regard  to  the  progressive  increase  of  immigratkm  both  before  and  after 
this  period. 

f  This  number  is  obtained  partly  by  computation,  that  is,  by  adding  to  the  official  nmnber 
returned  for  five  and  a  quarter  years,  (from  the  dOth  Sept.  1825,  to  the  Slst  Dec,  1830,)  three- 
fourths  of  the  number  returned  for  the  year  1825.  This  was  necessary,  as  the  annual  returns  to 
the  sute  department  were,  before  1828,  closed  on  the  30th  September,  and  subsequenily,  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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the  other  parts  of  the  world,  though  it  is  known  that  these  (including  the  emigrants  from 
the  rest  of  the  British  dominions)  are  nearly  equal  to  the  number  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

**  The  more  accurate  returns,  subsequently  made  to  the  state  department,  furnish  na 
with  some  data  for  correcting  these  errors.  By  the  official  returns  of  British  consuls  re- 
siding in  America,  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  five  years  from  1833  to  1837,  was  163,447  ;  but  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  collectors  here  to  the  state  department,  the  whole  number  of  foreigners  who  came  to 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  same  period,  was  324,750,  which  is  very  nearly  double  the 
number  of  those  who  were  from  Crreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

**  liy  then,  we  suppose  that  the  British  accounts  were  not  less  accurate  in  the  last  period 
of  five  years  than  in  the  first  period  of  six,  (and  they  were  probably  more  so,)  ana  that 
the  emigrants  from  other  countries  to  the  United  States,  bore  as  large  a  proportion  to  those 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  first  period  as  the  last,  (which  there  is  no  reason  to 
question,)  then  the  British  returns  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  would  be  to  the  whole 
number  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  ratio  of  163,447  to  324,750,  imless  it  were 
proper  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  last  number  for  those  British  emigrants  who  took 


their  route  to  Upper  Canada  by  way  of  New  York. 
"  To  some,  this  deduction  may  not  seem  to 


some,  this  deduction  may  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  because  they  would  consider 
that  the  number  of  those  who  came  to  the  United  States  from  Canada  was  likely  to  equal 
those  who  went  to  Canada  by  the  route  of  New  York,  and  especially  during  the  civil  com- 
motions that  broke  out  witmn  the  five  years  in  question.  Yet,  as  since  1834  the  propor- 
tion of  British  emigrants  who  take  the  New  York  route  is  said  to  be  ''  considerable,"  let 
us  assume,  in  the  absence  of  all  precise  data,  that  as  many  as  one-third  of  those  emigrants 
who  land  in  New  York  afterwards  proceed  to  Canada,  and  see  how  far  the  above-mentioned 
ratio  is  affected  by  that  proportion. 

*^  The  number  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants  who  arrived  at  New  York  from  1833  to 
1837,  inclusive,  was  152,164  ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  left  Canada  for  the  United 
States,  in  the  years  1834,  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  was  10,256.  Supposing  the  number,  in 
1833,  to  have  been  in  the  same  proportion,  the  whole  number  for  five  years  would  be 
12,820.  With  these  facts,  the  whole  number  of  emig^rants  to  the  United  States  would  be 
thus  reduced,  viz. : — 

The  total  number  who  arrived  in  the  United  States       ....  324,750 

British  emigrants  who  left  New  York  for  Canada,  one-third  of  152,164      50,821 
Deduct  for  those  who  left  Canada  for  the  United  States  .         ...     12,820 

38,001 

286,749 

"  On  this  liberal  estimate,  then,  of  the  number  of  British  emi^ants  from  New  York  to 
Canada,  the  proportion  which  the  number  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States 
bears  to  the  whole  number  from  all  countries,  is  as  163,447  to  286,749,  or  nearly  as  4  to 
7.  Applying,  then,  this  rule  to  the  80,522  who  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States,  from  1825  to  1830,  we  have  141,300  for  the  whole  number  of  immi- 
grants for  the  same  six  years.  In  the  remaining  four  years,  from  1821  to  1824,  the  num- 
ber of  foreiffn  emigrants  returned  to  the  state  department  was  31,158,  which  we  may  pre- 
sume bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  number  as  87,140  to  141,300,  and  consequently 
would  be  50,500.  This  number  for  the  four  years,  added  to  141,300  for  the  six  years, 
would  give  us  191,800  for  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  from  1820  to  1830.  If  we  make 
a  lower  estimate  of  the  number  who  proceed  from  New  York  to  Canada,  as  probably  we 
ought,  and  allow  something  for  deficient  returns  to  the  state  department,  we  cannot 
suppose  the  whole  number  to  be  short  of  200,000,  and  I  shall  accordingly  so  con- 
sider it. 

^*  From  1830  to  1840,  we  have  better  materials  than  in  any  preceding  decennial  term, 
for  estimating  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  to  this  country.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  returns  that  have  been  made  to  the  state  department  of  the  number  of  passen- 
gers who  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  that  period  : — 
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Years.  Americans.  Foreigners. 

1831 1,256  15,713 

1832 1,155  34,970 

1833 1,251  58,262 

1834 2,114  64,916 

1835 3,320  45,444 

1836 4,029  76,923 

1837 3,813  79,205 

1838 3,964  42,731 

1839 4,171  70,494 

1840 5,810  86,338 


Total  .  30,883      574,996 

It  appears,  howerer,  that  this  account,  thoneli  hr  more  accurate  thao  any  preceding  it, 
is  not  fiiee  from  errors,  some  of  which  are  considerable.  Thus,  the  numbers  of  foreigners 
in  the  preceding  statement  for  1831  and  1832,  are  set  down  at  15,713  and  34,970,  mi^dng 
together  50,683 ;  whereas  the  number  who  arrived  in  New  York  alone  in  those  jears,  waa 
80,328.  K  to  this  number  we  add  one-fourth  for  the  ordinary  proportion  arriring  at 
other  ports,  we  shali  hare  107,104,  thus  showing  omissions  in  thoee  two  years  amounting 
to  56,421.  The  omissions  in  the  subsequent  years  are  believed  to  be  comparatively  small. 
Correcting,  then,  these  errors,  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at  all  the  ports 
in  the  United  States  from  all  parte  of  the  world,  between  1830  and  1840,  would  be  631,417. 
Allowing  the  number  of  those  who  lef^  New  York  for  Canada  to  be  in  the  same  proportion 
as  before,  that  is,  as  38,000  to  324,750,  we  have  58,690  for  the  number  of  persons  thus 
migrating  in  the  whole  ten  years.  Deducting  this  number,  and  100,000  for  the  emigra- 
tion of  American  citizens  to  Texas  and  Canada,  from  631,417,  we  have  472,727  for  the 
whole  gain  to  the  white  population  by  immigration  in  the  same  period. 

"  To  the  number  of  foreign  emigrante  in  the  several  decennial  terms  should  be  added 
their  probable  natural  increase  during  each  term.  If  the  number  was  the  same  every  year 
of  a  decennial  term,  and  if  the  number  of  females  was  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  population,  we  might  estimate  the  increase  at  half  ite  ordinary  amount  in  ten  years, 
or  at  about  16  per  cent. 

Emigrante  horn  the  United  Kingdom  to  Quebec,  in  1834  and  1837. 

Children 

Years.  Males.      Females,     under  14.  Total. 

1834  .         .     13,565         9,687         7,681  30,933 

1837      .         .     .     11,740        6,079         4,082  21,901 


Total  .         .     25,305       15,766       11,763         52,834 

^  Thus  the  females  over  14  were  about  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  But  inas- 
much as  the  females  between  16  and  45  constitute  but  about  19  per  cent  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, and  as  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  female  immigrante  are  over  45,  if  we  make 
a  deduction  for  the  excess,  and  also  for  the  number  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  (which 
does  not  exceed  2^  per  cent  of  the  whole  number),  we  shall  find  the  proportion  of  women 
within  the  child-bearing  ages  greater  with  the  emigrant  class  than  with  the  whole  popu- 
lation.    Thus : 

The  proportion  of  women  over  14,  was  .         .  29,8  percent. 

Deduct  the  proportion  over  45,  suppose     .     .     2. 

That  between  14  and  16       .         .         .     2.5  4.5       „ 


The  proportion  between  16  and  45    .         .     .  25.3       „ 

**  Afier  making  some  deduction  for  the  decrease  of  this  proportion,  the  number  of  fe- 
males under  16  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  number  of  marriageable  women,  we 
should  be  justified  in  estimating  the  average  increase  of  the  emigrante  for  the  ten  years  at 
20,  instead  of  16  per  cent. 
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^'  Applying  these  priiMuples,  and  dividing  the  supposed  namber  of  emigrants  in  ^e  two 
first  decennial  terms  ( 120,000),  into  50,000  for  the  first  term,  and  70,000  for  the  second, 
the  number,  with  their  increase  at  each  term,  would  be  as  follows : 

From  1790  to  1800— number  of  emigrants         .         .         .       50,000 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  40,000      .         .         .     .         8,000 


From  1800  to  1810--number  of  emigrante  .         .         .  70,000 

Increase,  20  per  cent  on  60,000  .         .         .     .  12,000 

From  1810  to  1820 — number  of  emig^nts  .         .         .  114,000 

Increase,  20  per  cent  on  97,000  .         ...  19,400 

From  1820  to  1830— number  o(  emigrants  .         .         .  200,000 

Increase,  20  per  cent  on  157,000  ....  31,400 

From  1830  to  1840— number  of  emigrants  .         .         .  472,727 

Increase,  20  per  cent  on  336,363  .         .         .     .  67,273 


58,000 


82,000 


133,400 


231,400 


540,000 


"  Thus,  while  the  whole  population  had,  in  50  years,  increased  about  fourfold,  the  aver- 
age annual  immigration  had  increased  more  than  nine-fold  in  the  same  time.  So  great 
and  so  disproportionate  an  increase  may  seem  to  some  improbable,  but  the  deductions  have 
been  made  on  so  liberal  a  scale  that  the  preceding*  estimate  rather  falla  short  of  the  truth 
than  exceeds  it.  The  steady  extension  of  our  settlements  into  the  western  wilderness  con- 
tinues to  multiply  the  <^portunities  of  baying  land  at  prices  as  low  as  ever,  without  being 
placed  more  beyond  the  benefits  of  civilisation  and  commerce ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
cities  and  manufacturing  industry  is  constantly  enlarging  the  field  of  employment  for 
tradesmen  and  artisans.  Whilst  these  circumstances  present  to  the  indigent  and  enterpris- 
ing foreigner  more  and  more  points  of  attraction,  the  long  peace  in  Europe  seems  to  have 
given  a  proportionate  increase  to  the  repellent  force  that  is  there  felt. 

"  Oi  that  part  of  the  coloured  race  who  emig^te  from  the  United  States,  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  number,  except  by  comparing  the  rate  oi  increase  in  the  last  de- 
cennial terms  with  that  of  the  first  term,  when  there  were  few  emigrants  of  this  description, 
and  when  they  were  probably  balanced  by  the  Africans  then  imported.  In  making  this 
comparison,  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  natural  increase  has  continued  unchanged,  which 
fact  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  at  least  as  to  the  six-sevenths  who  are  slaves. 

'^  From  1790  to  1800,  the  increase  of  the  coloured  population  was  32.2  per  cent,  wluch, 
for  the  reason  mentioned,  we  consider  to  indicate  the  rate  of  its  natural  increase  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  next  ten  years,  &om  1800  to  1810,  the  increase  was  37.6  per  cent ; 
but  in  that  time  the  increase  was  enhanced  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  by  the 
increased  importation  of  slaves,  both  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for  them  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar,  and  because  it  was  known  that  the  further  importation  of 
them  would  cease  after  1807*  The  accessions  from  tiiese  combined  causes,  beyond  what 
was  lost  by  emigration,  was  5.4  per  cent  on  1,001,436  persons,  equal  to  54,000.  In  the 
following  term,  from  1810  to  1820,  the  increase  declined  to  29.6  per  cent,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  slaves  who  escaped  to  the  British  during  the  war.  From  1820  to  1830,  it  was 
30.7  per  cent ;  and  from  1830  to  1840,  it  sunk  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of  23.4  per 
cent. 

«  These  rates  of  decennial  increase  since  1810,  compared  with  that  between  1790  to 
1800,  show  the  loss  by  emigration,  exclusive  of  their  probable  increase  at  each  term,  as 

follows: — 

Emigrants. 
From  1810  to  1820,  the  decrease  (32.2—29.3)  is  2.9  per  cent  =     29,300 
„      1820  to  1830,  „  (32.2— 30.7)  is  1.5      „        =    20,600 

„      1830  to  1840,  „  (32.2—23.4)  is  8.8       „        =  204,900 

«<  From  the  number  in  the  last  decennial  term,  a  considerable  deduction  should  be  made 
for  the  extraordinary  mortality  of  the  slaves  sent  to  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
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during  a  pert  of  the  term,  and,  perhaps,  their  slower  rate  of  increase.  The  census  shows 
an  increase  of  the  slaves  in  those  three  states,  between  1830  and  1840,  of  324,399  on  a 
population  of  292,796,  which  is  230,000  more  than  the  probable  natural  increase  ;  and  it 
IS  known  that,  during  a  part  of  the  term,  disease  made  frightful  rarages  among  the  negroes 
brought  from  other  states.  The  remainder  of  the  204,900  is  to  be  referred  to  emigrations 
to  Texas,  and  to  the  unusual  number  both  of  the  free  coloured  and  slaves,  who  betook 
themselves  to  Canada  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1 840. 

''  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that,  without  attempting  a  computation  in  which  we  must 
yet  further  rely  on  conjecture,  the  facts  here  stated  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that,  after 
deducting  what  the  country  has  lost  by  emigration,  the  foreign  emigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants in  fifty  years,  now  add  above  a  million  to  its  population. ** 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  White  Females,  of  White  Children  under  Ten  Years  of 
Age,  and  of  Persons  to  a  Square  Mile,  in  Twenty  States,  in  1800  and  1840 ;  the 
Proportion  of  Children  to  Females,  at  the  same  periods  ;  the  Increase  in  the  Number 
of  Persons,  and  the  Decrease  in  the  Proportion  of  Children  during  the  Forty  Years ; 
and  the  Average  Decrease  in  Ten  Years. 


STATES. 


Yeara. 


IWN) 
1S4S 
180« 
IM0 
ISOO 

ISOt 
1S40 
1800 
1849 
1800 
1S40 
1800 
1840 
18M 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1890 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
l»40 
1800 
ISIO 
1800 
1810 
1800 
1840 
1800 
IS40 


Pemalo*. 


74,069 
S47.449 

91,740 
14\033 

74,580 
144,840 
111.309 
MS,351 

33.570 

54,tt5 

133.338 

133,AM 

338,A87 

],171.&33 

174,333 
S84,G*/r 
631,345 

14,819 

20.301 
103,670 
159.400 
332,131 
309,743 
160,116 
844333 

93,330 
138,388 

48,:<98 

197,  lit  1 

1,301 

81318 

44,539 
ai5,l9S 

85,015 
130«HO4 

10,595 

736.761 

1,003 

315.015 


Cbfldrra 
uod«r  10. 


M,H69 

148,846 

60,4tf5 

70,387 

57,«)03 

8i',Ill 

lt4.6«0 

173,U37 

19,460 

15^384 

73,683 

7I,;83 

195,840 

08I,<»0I 

67,403 

103,301 

370,333 

534,189 

15,878 

17.400 

09.018 

93,071 

179,701 

140.(43 

113,191 

162.383 

73  075 

86..')i>6 

38,348 

150,317 

1,903 

65,360 

37  377 

134,700 

73.^34 

104,978 

18.378 

000.088 

1,645 

148,137 


PerMD* 

to  a 
•q.  mil^. 

a.    I 

16.7    i 

19.9 

30.0 

1^.7 

39.7 

48.3 

84.3 

53.1 

83.7 

49.3 

60.7 

11.9 

47.0 

3tl 

49.3 

12.6 

36  5 

lul 

35.4 
30.6 
41.1 
11.7 
18.6 

9,6 
15  1 
10.8 
18.7 

1,6 

11.3 

.3 

6.1 

8.6 
10.0 

5.4 
19.1 

1.1 

88.1 

.1 

18.8 


Inor(*a«« 

of 
Pertona. 


11.7 

11. 

14. 

36. 

30.6 

11.6 

80.7 

31. 

13.0 
6.1 

11.5 
6.9 
5.6 
7.9 
86 
5.0 

18. 

133 

37.1 

18.7 


Propor- 
tion of 
Cbililr«o. 

71  •  I 
001   / 

65.9  \ 

48.1  / 

77.i  \ 

5.53  / 

5S.0 

46.0 

579 

463 

69.6 

467 

7.V7 

58.1 

705 

59.1 

71.3 

6*. 

63.5 

59.4 

65.9 

58.4 

71.3  I 

65      S 

73  5  > 

663  ( 

75  6  I 

67.3  S 

81.1   { 

76.3  I 
86.7  I 
79.7  S 

84.6  I 

74.4  S 
83.9  I 
71.9  S 

88.7  > 
73.3  J 
831  > 
76.1   ( 


Di*<Yra*e 
I  f  I'ropor- 

t'OB. 

13  9 

17.4 

tL 

13. 

11.1 

11.0 

17.6 

11.4 

8.1 

4J 

7.4 

63 

73 

83 

43 

7. 
10.8 
11. 
15.4 

6. 


Oecrcaac 

ill 
10  Year*. 

8.4 

43 

S.5 

8. 

8.8 

13 

4^4 

1.8 

1. 

1.1 

1.9 

1.0 

13 

8. 

1.8 

1.7 

83 

8. 

8.S 

1.5 


*  Aa  tlM  namber  oT  feaalea  la  very  naarly  one-half  of  tho  popalation,  oD«-half  the  numben  in  tibia  eolinui  hmt 

|nu|i«tloDO  of  tb«  ohlldra  to  tfao  whole  popolacioa  In  each  atete. 
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AMERICA. 


The  following  Table  gives  the  same  comparative  view  of  the  preceding  Twenty  Statei^ 

when  comprehended  under  five  divisions,  viz  : — 


LOCAL  DIVISIONS. 


New  England  Statea J 

Middle  Statea | 

Sonthem  Statea ( 

Sontb-westem  Statea  of  t 
Miiaiaaippi  and  Tennec-  > 
»ee  ) 

Nortb-weatem  Statea  of) 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  In-  > 
diana j 


Yeara. 

Femalea. 

Children 

under 

Ten. 

Persons  to 

a  Sqaare 

Mile. 

Increase 

of 
Persons. 

Propor- 
tion nf 
Children. 

Decreaae 
of  Pro- 
portion. 

1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 

1800 
1840 

1800 
1840 

608.795 
1,113,463 

784,068 
2^81,948 

561,904 

940,317 

46,791 
397,011 

108,513 
1,303,351 

386,723 
569,348 
554,783 
1,327.362 
4H,276 
637,510 

38,630 
299,969 

92,155 
962,193 

19.2  \ 

34.8  / 

15.3  \ 

43.6  / 
8.9  \ 

15.9  / 

1.3  \ 

13.7  / 

2.3   \ 
26.5   / 

15.6   1 

28.3  { 
7.      { 

12.4  { 
23.2   { 

63.5  > 
51.1    ] 

7o.r 

55. T    ] 
73.      I 

67.8  5 

77.6  > 
75.5   5 

84.9  > 
73.8    S 

12.4 
15. 
6.8 

2.1 
11.1 

Decrease 
luTen 
Years. 

3.1 

3.76 

1.6 

0.5 
3.8 


The  natural  increase  of  the  population  is  inversely  as  its  density ;  and  this  is  apparent, 
whether  we  compare  the  increase  of  the  same  state  at  different  periods,  or  the  increase  of 
one  state  or  one  division  with  another.  Thus,  in  New  England,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  Maine,  which  is  comparatively  a  newly-settled  state,  the  population  is  most  dense, 
averaging  50  to  a  square  mile,  the  proportion  of  children  is  the  smallest,  48.8  per  cent  of 
the  females  ;  in  the  middle  states,  the  population  is  43.6  to  a  square  mile,  and  tne  propor- 
tion of  children  55.7  per  cent ;  in  the  southern  states,  the  population  is  15.7  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  children  67.8  per  cent  ;  in  the  south-western  states,  the 
population  is  13.7  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  children  75.5  per  cent; 
and  if  the  north-western  states  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  in  having  a  grater 
proportion  of  children  than  the  southern  states,  while  they  have  also  a  denser  population 
by  9.6  persons  to  the  square  mile,  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  those  states, 
whereby  25  persons  to  the  square  mile  does  not  indicate  so  great  a  relative  density  as  16  to 
the  square  mile  in  the  southern  states. 

This  rule  of  the  rate  of  natural  increase  acts  so  uniformly,  that  we  may  perceive  the 
falling  off  in  the  rate,  not  only  in  40  years,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  in  each  decennial 
term,  of  which  the  largest  states  in  the  five  great  divisions  may  serve  as  examples  ;  viz., 


STATES. 


Proportion  of  Children  under  10  per  cent. 


Masaacbusetts 
New  York  ... 

Virginia 

TenneMee. . . . 
Ohio  


1800 


68.9 
76.7 
71.2 
84.6 
88.7 


1810 


67.6 
72.8 
69.6 
82.9 
83.1 


1820 


58. 

67.2 

68. 

78.8 

79. 


1830 


48. 

63.2 

66.4 

78. 

74.2 


1840 


46.9 

58.1 

65. 

T4.4 

73.3 


What  is  true  in  these  states  will  be  found  true  in  the  others ;  and  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  cases,  out  of  near  a  himdred,  in  which  the  comparison  can  be  made,  that 
the  proportion  of  children,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  increase,  is  not  less  at  each  census 
than  at  the  census  preceding. 

When  we  perceive  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  increase  operating  so  steadily, 
and  so  independently  of  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  procuring  subsistence,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  assuming  mat  the  diminution  will  continue  to  advance  at  the  same  moderate  rate 
it  has  hitherto  done,  until  all  the  vacant  territory  in  the  United  States  is  settled,  after 
which,  another  law  of  diminution  and  an  accelerated  rate  may  be  expected  to  take  place. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  views,  we  may  conclude  that  the  future  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will  not  greatly  differ  from  the  following  series  during 
the  next  half  centur}',  if  immigration  continues  to  advance  as  it  has  done  ;  viz.. 


1850. 
32  p.  cent. 
22,400,000 


1860. 

31.3  p.  cent. 

29,400,000 


1870. 
30.5  p.  cent 
38,300,000 


1880. 
29.6  p.  cent. 
49,600,000 


1890. 
28.6  p.  cent. 
63,000,000 


1900. 
27-5  p.  cent. 
80,000,000 
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I^  howoTer,  immigration  were  to  continue  as  it  is,  or  haye  but  a  moderate  increase,  the 
ratios  of  increase  might  be  thus  reduced; — 


1850. 
31.8  p.  cent. 
22,000,000 


1860. 
80.9  p.  cent. 
28,800,000 


1870. 
30  p.  cent. 
36,500,000 


1880. 
29  p.  cent. 
46,500,000 


1890. 
27.9  p.  cent 
59,800,000 


1900. 

26.8  p.  cent 

74,000,000 


At  which  time  the  population  will  not  exceed  the  arerage  density  of  from  35  to  40  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile,  after  making  ample  allowance  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
tract  of  desert  lying  at  their  eastern  base. 

The  preceding  estimates  suppose  a  slower  rate  of  increase  than  has  been  commonly 
assumed  in  our  poHtical  arithmetic,  and,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  even  by  those  who  have  set 
the  lowest  limit  to  our  future  numbers  ;  but  this  rate  cannot  be  much  augmented  without 
OT^ooking  some  of  the  facts  or  laws  deducible  from  our  past  progress,  or  gratuitously  as- 
suming some  new  and  more  favourable  circumstances  in  om:  future  progress.  The  lowest 
estimate,  however,  ought  to  satisfy  those  whose  pride  of  country  most  looks  to  its  physical 
power ;  for,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  increase  supposed,  our  population  would,  in  a  century 
from  this  time,  or  a  little  more,  amount  to  200,000,000,  and  then  scarcely  exceed  the  pre- 
sent density  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  still  in  a  course  of  vigorous  increase.  In  these 
estimates,  the  increase  of  the  coloured  population  is  supposed  likely  to  continue  as  it  has 
been,  or  with  such  small  changes  as  will  not  materially  vary  the  result. 

Though  ^e  natural  increase  of  the  free  coloured  class  is  less  than  that  of  the  slaves  or 
the  whites,  yet,  by  its  accessions  from  emancipatiou,  its  actual  increase  is  frur  greater  than 
that  of  either  of  the  other  two  classes,  as  may  be  thus  seen  in  the  following  : 

Table,  showing  the  Increase  of  the  White  and  ^e  Coloured  Population  in  the  Slave- 
holding  States. 


CLASS. 

1790 

ISSt 

ISlf 

18S8 

IS88 

1840 

Dec— niil  Increaie  per  Mat  la 

1888 

1818 

1S88 

1880 

1S48 

Wkites 

ljr7 1.698 

1.7W.W0 

61,241 

1387.895 

9.888,785 

88.678 

1.168.754 

934M4I 

135.994 

1.584,888 

8u660l758 

4.681.096 

i    8tl.8H9 
'8,486,388 

88.9 
87.7 
80.4 

89.7 

44.8 
85.8 

88.7 
A8.6 
81.0 

88.8 
87.7 
81.6 

86.5 

Frae  Colonred 

Sla»w 

81.635 
657.847 

188.070 
1.990,768 

10. « 
84.3 

The  increase  in  the  whole  50  years  has  been  as  follows  :— 

Whites,         as  100  to     . 

Free  coloured. 

Slaves 

Total  coloured 


364.2 
649.3 
378.4 
391.2 


THE   INCREASE  OF    THE    ATLANTIC    AND  WESTERN   8LAVEH0LJ>1NG   AND   NON- 

SLAVEHOLDING  STATES  COMPARED. 

The  sereral  states  and  territories  have  been  differently  divided,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  they  are  classed,  as  we  have  seen,  under  five  divisions,  as  they  severally 
agree  in  climate,  products,  and  in  the  prevailing  habits  and  pursuits  of  their  people.  Some- 
times, again,  they  are  divided  into  Atlantic  and  western  states  ;  and  lastly,  into  slaveholding 
and  non -slaveholding  states. 

The  following  tables  show  the  population,  area,  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  increase  at  each  enumeration  since  1810,  of  the  four  divisions,  composed  of  the  Atlantic 
and  western  states,  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding : 
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ATLANTIC 


STATES. 


LOCAL   DIVISIONS. 


I. — Non-Slateboldiog  Sutes. 

Maine 228,705 

New  Hampehire 214,360 

Vrnnont 217,713 

If^MaibaAetU 472.040 

Rhode  iKland 77,031 

Coonerticut.. 262,  42 

New  York !  9fiO,049 

New  Jersey i  245,555 

PeDluylTauia SlOJOitl 


Popalation  in 


1810 


1820 


1830 


298,335 
244. 161 
235,;  64 
523,-287 
83,059 
275,202 

1,372,812 
277,575 

1,040,458 


399,455 
269,328 
280,65-2 
610,40b 
97,l9i. 
297,67'. 

I,9l»,6<t6 
320,823 

1.348,233 


ToUl 3.486,586  4.360,653  5,542,381 


II. — Slaveboluiog  Sutea. 

Delaware.. 

M  Nr>  land 

DUtrict  of  Colombia 

Vtripnfa 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina I   41.%I15 

Georgia |    252,433 

Florida 


72,674       72,749;      76,748 

3h0,546     407,350.    447,«»4» 

24,0231      33  030       30,831 

974,622  1,'V)5.3'  >»  1.21 1,4  '5 

55  ,500'  638,829  737,987 

502.41;  581, 18.'^ 

340,987  516,823 

34,730 


Total 12,674,913  3,061,074  3, 


645,752 


1840 


501,793 
284,574 
291,948 
737,t>99 
108,830 

3o9,i»;8 

2,428,021 

373,3;i6 

1,T  24,033 


6.761,082        170,150 


78.085 
470.U19 

43,712 

l,239,7l»7 

753,419 

5 '4 ,398 

691.392 

54,477 

3,925,209 


Area — 

Square 
MUea. 


32,000 

9,200 
9,800 
8.750 
1,300 
6,100 

40,000 
7,500 

47,500 


2;200 
11,150 
100 
66,62i> 
49,500 
31,750 
61,500 
55,680 


278,500 


Number 

to  a 
Square 

Mile. 


15.6 

30.9 
29.8 
86.5 
83.7 
00.8 
49.5 
49.7 
36.6 


39.4 


35.5 
42. 
43.7 
1^.6 

15.2 

18.7 

11.2 

.9 


14.1 


Increaae  per  cent  in 


10  yra.    20  yra.     30  jrra. 


18.  65. 


94. 


5.3 


26.3         43.5 


WESTERN     STATES. 


LOCAL   DIVISIONS. 

Population  in 

Area — 
Square 
Milea. 

Number 

to  a 
Square 

Mile. 

Increaae  per  cent  in 

1810 

1820 

1830 

215.739 
136.621 

1840 

10  yrs.     10  yra. 

10  yrs. 

m.^Slarebolding  Statea. 
Louiaiana ...•• •••.. 

76,556 
40,352 

•  •  •  • 

261.727 

20,84  "i 

406,511 

153,407 
75,448 

352.411 
375.651 
600,;  50 
P7,574 
829.210 
383.702 
779.828 

3,409.132 

40,300 
47,680 
52,900 
65,000 
40.200 
65,600 
40,500 

7.1 

7.8 
11.1 

1.7 
30.0 

6.8 
19.2 

MiitaiaaiDDi    ••«•..•••........... 

Alabtinia  ....................... 

144,317     309,527 
14.273       30,388 

422,813'    681,004 
66,  •»6'     I4U.455 

Arkanaaa 

Ten ncjini 0 

Miasouri 

KentuclLy , 

564,317 

687,017 

Twtal   

805,991 

1,441,161 

2,202,551 

361,080 

0.4 

34.8 

136. 

383. 

IV.^NoD-UareboIding  Siatea. 
Ohio 

230.760 

24,520 

12,282 

4,762 

•  •  •  a 

•  •  •  ■ 

681,434 

147,178 
65.211 

8,896 

■  ■  a  • 
•  •  •  • 

837,903 

343,031 

157,445 

31.639 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  ■  • 

1,519  467 

685.866 

476,183 

212,207 

30,045 

43,112 

39,750 
36,.'iOtl 
57,000 
59,7«'0 
05,000 
200,000 

38.2 

18.8 

82 

8.5 

.3 

.2 

Indiana 

Jllinoia 

Miohiffan 

Wiaconain 

Iowa •...• 

TbUl  

272,324 

802,719 

1,470.018 

2.967,840 

488,850 

6. 

102. 

269. 

1090. 

ATLANTIC  AND  WESTERN  STATES.-SLAVEHOLDING  AND  NON-SLAVBHOLDING  STATES. 


Decennial  increaae  in 

1820 

1830 

1840 

Atlantic  Statea 

Weatem  Statea 

6,161,409 
1,0.8,315 

7,420,7*7 
2.243,880 

9.188,133 
3,672,569 

I0,686,.181 
6,376,072 

448.650 
839,930 

23.8 
7.6 

20.4 
108.1 

288 
63.7 

16.3 
73.0 

NoHHilavfbolding  Statt^a. 

SlaTeholding  Siatea  

8,758,910 
3,480,904 

5.162.372 
4,602.235 

7.012.399 
5,848  303 

0.728,922 
7.334.431 

659,000 
629,580 

14.7 
11.6 

37.3 
29.3 

35.8 
29.9 

38.7 
36.4 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMTNAVONS. 
1.  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

(From  the  *'  Cburcbnuii's  Almaiuc.'*) 


DIOCBSES. 


Maine  

New  Hanptkire  •  •  • 

MaaMcboaetis    

Rlt»ii«  Island 

Vermont 

Coooectieat    

New  York  •••«•.  ••• 
W««tera  New  York 

N«wJera«y    

PennsylTnBia* 
Dcitware    .... 
MarTland    .... 

Virgiiiia  

North  CarolinA 
South  GaroliBa 


lee  ••  •■  •< 


Ohio 

Kentoeky 

T« 


MicfaigaB' 

lUinoaa ... 

Phmda... 

Noi11i>w< 

Indiana    •  • 
Wbconain 
Iowa 

MHaonri  ..•*.. 


Diatrtct 


I 


BISHOPS. 


•  •to 

•  •   •  • 

Mantoo  Baatbnm 

J.  P.  &.  Henahaw,  D.D 

John  H.  Hopkins,  D.D 

Th.  C.  BrownelU  D.D 

B.  T.  Onderdook,  D.D 

W.  H.  De  Lancey,  D.D 

George  W.  Dnane,  D.D 

H.  D.  Onderdoiik,  D.D 

Alfred  Lee,  D.D 

W.  R.  WhittinKban,  D.D 

Wnt«  Medde,  D.D. ...••>>••••.•. 

LoTt  S.  Im,  D.D 

Cfar.  B.  Gadsden,  D.D. >•••.••• .. 

Stephen  Bllioct,  D.D 

C  P.  Mc.  iWaine,  D.D 

Beaj.  B.  Smith,  D.D 

JmmsH.  OCey,  D.D 

LeonidM  Polk,  D.D 

S.  A.  Me.  Coskry,  D.D.  ........ 

Philander  Cbaae,  D.D 


Jackaon  Kemper,  D.D. 


••••»«  ■• 


Conae- 
crated. 


1M3 
1»4S 
IM3 
1819 
1830 
1839 
18SS 
1817 
1841 
1840 
1829 
1831 
1840 
1841 
1831 
183S 

18M 

1838 

1830 
1819 


{ 


183& 


r 
I 


rn..«      ?!•«•  •»*  Time  of  Meetinc  of  Con- 
Clerfy.   1  rentiooe,  1843. 


T 
9 

n 

ti 

86 

93 

101 

Its 

10 

87 

1*0 

19 

47 

10 

61 

19 

10 

8 

8 

7 

10 

19 

14 

6 

IS 

9 

3 

10 


l8d  Wed.  in  July.  AuguaU. 

last  Wed.  in  Jiine,  Dover. 

;ld  Wed.  in  June,  Boston. ' 

'id  Tncs.  io  June,  Prerldeaoe. 

l3d  Wed.  in  Srpu 

lad  Tn*s.  in  Jane. 

last  Wed.  in  Sept. 

3d  Wed.  in  A«f 

last  Wed.  in  May,  Burlington. 

1st  Sac  in  May.  PhUadelphU. 

1st  Snnday  in  May. 

last  Wed.  in  Msv.  BaltimeM. 

1st  Sonday  in  May. 

4<b  Wed.  in  May.  Bdenton. 

Id  Wed.  in  Feb.  Charleston. 

1st  Thara.  in  May,  Savannah. 

l«t  Wad.  in  Sept.,  Oambier. 

Id  Thura.  in  May. 

td  Toes,  in  May. 

1st  Wed.  in  May. 

'3d  Wed.  in  Jan.,  St  FranciaTille. 

ll-tSat.  inFeb.,  Mobile. 

'4fh  Tbora.  in  May. 

<lst  Moo.  in  Jone,  Qoiocy. 

!3d  Wed.  In  Jan. 

4th  Thora.  in  May. 
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2.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


DIOCBSBS. 


New  York 

Philad^pUa.... 

Baltimoee 

Richm«nd 

Charieataa 

Mobile 

New  Orfeans . . . 
bca 

NmhTiUe 

CIncianad 

Tiacennaa 

SLLiMda.. 

Detroit  .......•• 

Dobaqoe 


COMPRISING 

New  bifland 

New  York  and  part  of  New  Jersey 

Penn.,  and  part  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 

Maryland  and  District  of  Colnmhia 

Virgihia 

N.  C.,  8.  C,  ar.d  Georgia 

Alabama  and  Florida 

Loniaisna 

Miasisaippi 

Kentucky 

Tenneaaee 

Ohio , 

Indiana,  and  part  of  Illiaoia 

Miasotvi,  Arkanaaa,  Ac 

Michigan,  and  Wiacouain  Territory 

Iowa  Territory  ••••• 


BISHOPS. 

Benedict  Penwick.  D.D 

(John  Dnhoio,  DD I 

I  John  Hoghee,  D.D.,  CoadJ ( 

P.P.  Kenrick,  D.D.,  Coadj 

Samnel  Eceleatoo,  D.D.,  Ahp. 

V.  Whelsn.  D.D 

Richard  S.  Baker,  Admin 

Michael  Portier,  9D 

Anthony  Blanc,  D.D 

John  J.  Chanche,  D.D 

/  Benedict  J.  Placet,  D.D i 

\0.  J.  Chabrat,  D.D  .  Coaili / 

Richard  P.  Milea,  D.D 

John  B.  Pnroell,  D.D. 

G.  de  U  Hailandi^re.  D.D 

r  Joaeph  Roaati,  D.D 

\Peter  R.  Kenrick.  D.D 

f  ri cderic  Keae,  O.D  .............•.*•....... 

I  Piter  P.  Leferre.  D.D.,  CoadJ 

Matthias  Loraa,  D.D 


I  in. 


34 

71 

00 
60 

7 
19 
18 
31 

4 

30 

7 
47 
34 
77 

19 
II 


379 


CathoUes, — The  first  Catholic  hishop  in  the  United  States,  (John  Carroll,  D.D ,  of 
Baltimore,)  was  consecrated  in  1790.  Tne  Catholics  increase  rapidly,  mostly  hj  emigra- 
lion  £rom  Europe.  Thej  have  now  16  dioceses,  1  archbishop,  16  bishops,  4  coadjutors  ; 
and,  according  to  the  **  Catholic  Almanac"  fbr  1843,  576  churches  and  chapels,  477 
slaticnis,  679  clergymen,  22  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  18  literary  institutions  for  youne 
men,  32  female  religious  institutions,  43  female  academies,  60  charitable  institutions,  and 
13  periodical  rahHcations  *^  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Catholicity." 

Catholic  Ecclesioitical  Seminaries  with  the  number  of  students,  as  stated  in  the 
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''  Catholic  Almanac :" — Philadelphia,  33  ;  Baltimore,  20 ;  Emmitshurg,  25 ;  Frederick, 
20;  Charleston,  9  ;  Parish  of  Assumption,  La.,  10;  Vincennes,  17 ;  St  Louis,  Missouri, 
6  ;  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.,  31 ;  Richmond,  Va.,  13. 

3.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Bishops — Joshua  Soule,    Elijah  Hedding,   James 
O.  Andrew,  Beveriy  Waugh,  and  Thomas  A.  Morris. 

The  following  is  a  general  Recapitulation  of  the  extent  of  the  Church  in  1842,  as 

embraced  within  the  various  Conferences  : — 


CONFERENCES. 


Troy 

ProTidence 

New  Hampshire 
New  England  ... 

Pittaburgh 

Maine 

Black  RiTer 

Erie 

Oneida 

Michigan 

Rock  RiTer 

Geneaaee 

North  Ohio 

Kentucky 

llUnoia 

Ohio 

MiMoori 

Holston 

Tenneaeee  ...... 

Indiana 


White*. 

Coloured. 

26,1m 

84 

13.308 

93 

20,281 

•  •  •  • 

15,779 

139 

43,079 

532 

94.738 

•  •  •  • 

16,616 

36 

22.777 

61 

26.009 

77 

13,741 

5 

11.250 

20 

30,641 

60 

27,889 

128 

37.685 

8^4 

30,266 

54 

66,493 

611 

18,356 

1,874 

85,466 

8,805 

27.840 

4,336 

62,607 

245 

TOTAL. 


26,186 

13,401 

20,281 

15,018 

43,611 

24.788 

16,652 

22,838 

26,139 

13,928 

11,435 

30,701 

28,218 

46,229 

80.S20 

67,104 

20.230 

39,-i71 

32,176 

62,942 


CONFERENCES. 


North  Carolina. 

Menphid 

Virginia 

ArkauMM 

MiuiMippi  .... 

Texas   

Alabama 

Georgia   

South  Carolina  . 

Baltimore   

Pbiladf  Iphia  . . . 
New  Jers«y   . . . 

New  York 

Liberia  Mission, 


Total  in  1842 
Total  in  1841 


Increase 


Whites. 

Coloured. 

17,698 

5.163 

21,636 

8.535 

25.870 

3,777 

6,657 

1,091 

12,394 

0,048 

3,202 

536 

25.495 

9,378 

87,334 

14,066 

80,795 

38,375 

5^773 

17,995 

45.866 

10,718 

32,762 

769 

50,291 

440 

•  •  •  • 

886 

936,736 

128,410 

803,98<3 

107,296 

182,748 

21.114 

TOTAL. 

22,H61 
25,171 
29.659 
10,022 
18,552 
8.78S 
84,809 
51.410 
64,170 
73,768 
56,578 
83,531 
60,661 
886 


1.068,525 
918,901 

154,624 


In  1842,  the  number  of  travelling  preachers  was  4244;  of  local  preachers,  7621. 
Total,  11,865. 

4.  Lutheran  Church. — It  appears  from  the  statistics  given  in  the  "  Lutheran  Alma- 
nac,'' for  1843,  "that  there  are  in  the  United  States,  1  general  synod,  19  district  synods, 
424  ordained  and  licensed  ministers,  1371  congregations,  and  146,300  communicants. 

During  the  year  ending  July,  1842,  there  has  been  an  addition  of  58  to  the  ministry, 
of  9022  to  the  membership  by  confirmation,  of  17,766  adults  and  infants  by  baptism,  and  of 
9000  by  immigration.  Three  new  synods  have  been  formed,  88  congregations  org^anised, 
and  76  churches  erected. 

5.  Baptists. 

(Prom  the  '*  Baptist  Alnumac"  for  1843.) 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  ... 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylrania    . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Nonh  Carolina**' 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia  

Alabama 

Mississippi 

*  Louisiana    

Arkansas    < 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois  • 

Missouri 

Michigan    

Iowa  

Wisconsin 


Churdies. 


British  ProTinoea 


Total. 


966 

106 

138 

211 

36 

90 

808 

72 

271 

10 

30 

497 

556 

383 

706 

535 

258 

15 

46 

613 

603 

546 

453 

350 

301 

182 

14 

84 

236 


Ministers. 


218 

90 
103 
234 

32 
104 
834 

85 

213 

4 

11 
240 
829 
220 
304 
254 
150 
9 

14 
864 
285 
331 
287 
861 
142 
114 

0 

23 
125 


Baptised 

since  last 

Report. 


757 

62> 

360 

1300 

313 

1033 

7055 

767 

2266 

1 

201 

2474 

1945 

1806 

879 

1077 

1454 

• . 

8 

724 

3041 

2641 

1410 

301 

803 

765 

•  • 

91 
832 


Coomiuni. 
cants. 


8388 


5306 


34^11 


20,882 

0,704 
11,061 
26^3 

5,516 
11,788 
85,221 

9,190 

11.930 

843 

1,049 

61.015 

30,444 

35,937 

46,043 

25,93i 

,12,654 

288 

860 

81,984 

48,148 

24,621 

19,1063 

11,841 

10,837 

8,734 
382 

1,032 
37,744 


611,527 


*  Seventeen  churches,  16  ministers,  and  786  memliers  in  this  Sute,  are  Included  in  the  Miasissippi  Association. 
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6.  The  Free-  WiU  Baptist  Connexion, — As  it  appe«n  from  their  register  for  the 
year  1843,  this  connexioD  embraces  95  quarterly  meetings,  1057  churches,  714  ordained 
preachers,  184  licentiates,  and  50,688  diurch  members.  During  the  past  year,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  8  quarterij  meetings,  76  churches,  67  ministers,  12  licentiates,  and 
3371  church  members* 

7.  Prtshyterians  {old  school),  [From  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly.] — 
Tliere  has  been  an  increase  of  ministers  in  1842,  amounting  to  118,  making  the  whole 
number  1434 ;  the  number  of  licentiates  reported  is  183,  being  9  lees  than  the  number 
reported  Last  year ;  the  number  of  candidates  is  314,  being  85  more  than  r^>orted  last  year ; 
the  number  ci  diurches,  2092,  being  an  increase  of  188. 

There  hare  been  added  to  the  church  during  the  year,  upon  a  profession  of  fSaith, 
16,354,  and  the  wIk^  actual  increase  to  the  church  has  been  18,519.  There  hare  been 
reported. 

Baptisms  of  adults 4,337 

„         of  children 10,483 

Money  collected  for  rdigious  purposes        ....     147,867  dollars. 
Ordinations        .........  51 

Installations 72 

New  churches  organised     .......  37 

8.  CongregationaUsU.  [From the  ^'Christian  Freeman."]  Connecticut. — Churches, 
252  ;  pastors,  200 ;  stated  supplies,  24 ;  racant  churches,  37 ;  communicants,  35,600 ; 
Heentiates  and  ministers  without  charge,  137. 

Vermont. — Churches,  203  ;  pastors,  103  ;  stated  supplies,  42  ;  racant  churches,  50 
or  60. 

Rhode  Island. — Churches,  16 ;  pastors,  13  ;  members,  2599. 

Maine. — Churches,  200 ;  pastors  and  stated  supplies,  140 ;  members,  18,000. 

Massachusetts,  not  complete. — From  19  out  of  24  associations,  churches,  303  ;  minis- 
ters, 255. 

New  Hampshire. — No  statistics. 

Then  leaving  out  New  Hamphire  and  a  small  part  of  Massachusetts,  there  are  in  New 
England,  congregations,  971  ;  ministers  and  licentiates,  774. 

9.  UniversaUsts. — The  following  statistics  are  published  in  the  Uniyersal  Register 
for  1843. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  and  territories,  1  general  convention,  1  historical 
sooety,  13  state  conventions,  63  associations,  918  societies,  577  meeting-lnmses,  and  476 
preacners. 

During  the  past  year,  the  denomination  has  gained  1  state  convention,  3  associations,  53 
sodeties,  46  meeting-houses,  and  48  preachers. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  univenalists  have  I  state  convention,  1  Kterary  institution, 
15  associations,  230  societies,  136  meeting-houses,  and  133  preachers ;  showing  an  increase 
during  the  past  year,  of  12  societies,   15  meeting-houses,  and  13  preachers. 


10.  SuMMABT  of  the  Principal  Religious  Denominations. 


DBNOIf  INATIONS. 

Chiircb«a. 

Mittiaten. 

Mraabera  or 
Cownuiiicanta. 

ProtestiDt  Bpifleopal 

•  •  •  • 

575 

•  •  •  • 

8388 

1097 

MS5 

570 

11,865 

5.808 

714 

•55,427 

611,597 
50.688 

146J0S 

RooMB  Ca'boiie 

Methodist  BpiMopal 

Baptitta 

Prve-WiU  BapdaCs    

PrMbyteriaaa  (old  aelMol) 

9091                        1.4S4 

971                          774 
1871                              ^4A 

C0114  ft)  a  ■  1  Ion  aliati  1    

Ijiift]),ff%Q  Cliflrdi    t.t>>.. ,  4. .. 

UohrsraaUata    

918 

476            1 

Education. — The  census  of  1840,  also,  for  the  first  time,  embraced  the  statistics  of 
educattoiu     For  this  purpose,  all  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  were  divided  into 


•  In  1841. 


f  Including  only  a  part  of  New  Eng^d. 
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three  classes,  viz. :  1.  Universities  or  Colleges.  2.  Academies  and  Grammar  schools.  3 . 
Primary  schools  ;  and  the  number  of  each  description,  together  with  the  nmnber  of  schdiars 
attending  each,  in  the  several  states,  were  g^ven.  It  also  enmnerated  the  scholars  educated 
at  the  public  chai^  in  each  state,  and  the  number  of  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of 
age  who  could  not  read  and  vmte. 

Tablib  showing  the  number  of  Universities  or  Colleges,  of  Academies  and  Grammar 
Schools,  of  Primary  and  Common  Schools,  in  the  United  States,  with  the  number  of 
Scholars  of  each  description,  the  number  of  Scholars  at  public  diarge,  and  the  number 
of  White  Persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write,  aeoOTdmg  to  the 
census  of  1840. 


STATES 
AND   TBRRITORIBS. 


Maine , 

New  Hampshire. 
Yermont ........ 

Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode  Island  . . , 
Connecticut .  • . . . 


New  England  States. 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ...... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 


Middle  States 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina  . 
Geori 
Ffa>i 


Southern  States 


Alabama  .. 
Mississippi 
Louisiana . 
Arkansas  . 
Tennessee. 


South-western  States. 


Missouri  .. 
Kentucky  . 

Ohio 

Indiana . . . 
Illinois  ... 
Michigan  . 
Wisconsin. 
Iowa 


North-western  States 


Total. 


Unirersi- 
ties  and 
Colleges. 


4 

2 
8 
4 
2 
4 


19 


12 
3 

20 
1 

12 
2 


60 


13 
2 
1 

11 


27 


2 

7 

12 

•  • 

8 


29 


6 
10 

18 

4 
5 


48 


173 


Students. 


Q90 
433 
233 
769 
324 
832 


2^7 


1,285 
443 

2,034 

23 

813 

224 


4322 


1,097 

158 
168 
822 


2,045 


152 
454 

980 

•  • 

402 


2,087 


405 
1.419 
1,717 
322 
311 
158 


4,222 


16,233 


Acade- 
mies and 
Grammar 

Schools. 


86 
68 
46 

251 
52 

127 


630 


505 
66 

200 
20 

133 
26 


1040 


382 
141 
117 
176 
18 


834 


114 

71 

52 

8 

152 


397 


47 

116 

73 

54 

42 

12 

2 

1 


347 


324S 


Scholars. 


8,477 
5,799 
4,113 
16,74d 
d/)64 
4,865 


43,664 


34,715 
3,027 

15,070 

764 

4,289 

1.389 


60,154 


11,083 

4,308 

4,326 

7,878 

732 


28.417 


5.018 
2,553 
1,995 
300 
5.530 


15,405 


1,926 

4.006 

4,310 

2.046 

1,067 

485 

67 

25 


16,630 


164,270 


Primary 
Schools. 


3,385 
2,127 
2.402 
3,362 
434 
1,610 


13.329 


10,503 

1,207 

4,978 

152 

565 

29 


17,514 


1,561 

632 

566 

601 

51 


3,411 


639 
382 
179 
113 
983 


2,296 


642 

952 

5,188 

1,521 

1,241 

975 

77 

63 


10,657 


47,207 


574,277 


502,367 

52,583 

179,980 

6,924 

16,851 

851 


741.565 


35,331 
14,037 
12,520 
15,561 
925 


79,274 


16,243 
8,230 
3,573 
2.614 

25,000 


55,756 


16,788 

24.641 

218,609 

48,180 

34.870 

29,701 

1,037 

1,500 


376,241 


1345,113 


Scholars 

Scholars. 

at  public 

charge. 

164.477 

60.212 

83332 

7,715 

82,817 

14,701 

160,257 

166,351 

17.356 

10,749 

65,739 

10,012 

262.640 


27,075 
7,128 

73308 

1,571 

6,624 

482 


116,788 


9,791 

124 

3,524 

1333 

14 


14,786 


3,213 

107 

1,100 

6307 


11,417 


526 

420 

51,812 

6,929 

1,683 

908 

^15 


62,692 


468323     I    649.905 


Illiterate. 


3,241 
942 
2,276 
4,448 
1,614 
626 


13,041 


44,452 
6385 

38,940 
4,^32 

11,817 
1,033 


102.450 


68,787 
56,600 
20,615 
30,717 
1,303 


168.031 


22,592 
8360 
4361 
6367 

58.631 


100311 


10,457 

40,018 

35394 

38,100 

27302 

2,173 

1,701 

1,118 


166,463 
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Table  diowii^  the  Ratio  whieh  the  Numher  of  College  Students,  of  Schc^an  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  and  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  the  Number  of  the  Illiterate  in 
each  State  hear  to  the  White  Population  of  such  State. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Hftioe 

New  Hampshirti 
Vermont 


Rbod«  NUod 


New  Eo^Und  SUtes .. 


New  York 

Hew  Jersey , 

P^iuyiTaoia , 

Delaware , 

Marylaad 

Diitrioc  of  CoiuiDUa .. , 


Middle  States. 


TirfinU 

North  C«n4in«. 
8o«ih  Carolina  . 
6eor;pa  .•• 


Ratio  to  White  PopvUtioo 

ofSchoobia 

Col. 

Gram. 

Primary 

leges. 

Schools. 

.Nchoola. 

As  1  to 

Asl  to 

As  1  to 

IS83 

50. 

3. 

690 

48.8 

8.4 

13M 

70  8 

3.9 

•48 

439 

4.9 

396 

S8.8 

6. 

SOS 

02.6 

4.0 

774 

AC.  6 

3.8 

1851 

08.4 

4.7 

793 

116. 

0.7 

9K 

189. 

OJ 

IMO 

766 

8.4 

391 

71.8 

169 

IM 

t.t 

36.6 

998 

80. 

6.9 

078 

60^ 

20.9 

d60» 

lit. 

SS.4 

IMl 

59.9 

20.7 

655 

61.7 

20.8 

Ratio 

to 
lUite- 
rate. 


8TATE3  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


As  1  to 

194. 
300. 
128. 
104. 
09.4 
574. 


169.0 


93.5 

99. 

40.4 

11.1 

269 

29.0 


Florida 


Southern  States 


Alabaaui . . 
MiMis«ippi 
Louisiana  . 
Arkansas.. 
Tennessee. 


Ratio  to  White  Popolathm 
of  Schools  in 


Col. 
leges. 


▲s  1  to 


Oram. 

St  boots 


939 


Soath.western  States. 


47. 


12.0 

8.5 

12.5 

13.2 


MiMoert  .. 
Kentucky  . 

Ohi'i 

Indiana  ... 
Illinois  .... 
Michigan.. 
VV  iscon»iQ 
Iowa 


N<uth.westem  States.  • 


ToUl 


S209 
391 
100 

•  •   •  • 

1302 


Ah  I  to 
38.1 


07.5 


GOO 


094 

410 

874 

2107 

1518 

1382 


912 


874 


OO.H 
70,1 
79.4 

258. 

119. 


Primary 
Schools. 


to 

nucs. 

rate. 


As  1  to 

30.2 


24.2 


9a2 


108. 
120. 
348. 
233 
240. 
430. 
473. 
1717. 


231. 


80^ 


20.0 
21.7 
44.3 
19.0 
25.9 


A*  1  te 

21.4 


24.0 

19.3 
23.9 

0.8 
14. 
13.9 

7.1 
159 
28.0 


10.2 


11.4 

14.8 
21.4 
32.0 
11.8 
10.0 

13.7 


16.0 

14.7 

42.4 

17.8 

17.1 

97.3 

1ft. 

38.4 


23.3 


7.09      t5.27 


"  The  preceding  tahle  shows  that  the  numher  of  college  students  amounts  to  somewhat 
more  than  a  ninehundredth  part  of  the  white  population ;  that  the  scholars  of  the  acade- 
mic and  grammar  schools  are  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  college  students ;  that  the 
scholars  of  the  primary  schools  are  near  twelve  times  as  numerous  as  the  last ;  and  that  the 
sdiolars  of  every  description  were  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  white  population  ;  and  that 
the  rdative  numhers,  distributed  in  centesimal  proportions,  were  as  follows  :^ 


College  students 
Scholars  in  grammar  schools 
„  primary  schools 


0.8  per  cent. 
8.1 
91.1 


» 


» 


100. 


"  If  the  firee  coloured  be  added  to  the  white  population,  as  that  class  furnishes  a  propor- 
tion of  the  scholars  in  the  primary  schools,  tne  proportion  which  each  description  of 
sdiolars  bears  to  ihe  free  population  would  be  thus  reduced ;  viz.,  college  students,  1  to 
8.98;  scholars  in  grammar  schools,  as  1  to  88.-]70  ;  scholars  in  primary  schools,  as  1  to 
7^j ;  and  the  scholars  of  every  description,  as  1  to  7.^q, 

**  The  diversity  among  the  states,  as  to  the  proportion  of  scholars,  is  principally  in  those 
of  the  primary  schools.  In  the  number  of  college  students,  no  division  of  the  states  has 
greatly  above  or  below  the  average  of  1  to  874  of  the  white  population ;  and  in  the 
scholars  of  the  grammar  schools,  the  north-western  states  differ  widely  from  the  other  divi- 
aons.  But  in  the  primary,  or  elementary  schools,  the  proportion  in  New  England  is  nearly 
dottble  that  of  the  middle  states,  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  north-western  states,  and 
between  six  and  seven  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  southern  and  south-western  states. 
The  difference  as  to  the  number  of  illiterate,  is  yet  greater.  J£  the  other  divisions  be 
compared  with  New  England,  the  number  who  cannot  read  and  write  is  three  and  a  half 
times  as  great  in  the  middle  states ;  seven  times  as  great  in  the  north-  western  states ; 
twelve  times  in  the  south-western  states ;  and  nearly  fifteen  times  in  the  southern  states. 

'^  These  diversities  are  attributable  to  several  causes,  but  principally  to  the  difference  in 
deonty  of  numbers,  and  in  the  proportion  of  town  population.  In  a  thinly-peopled 
eomitry,  it  is  very  di£Scult  for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  schooling  for  his  children,  either  by 
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his  own  means,  or  by  any  means  that  the  state  is  likely  to  provide  ;  biit  where  the  poptf" 
lation  is  dense,  and  especially  in  towns,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  give  to  every  child  the 
rudiments  of  education  without  onerously  taxing  the  community.  This  is  almost  literally 
true  in  all  the  New  England  states  and  New  York,  and  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  north-western  states,  and  particularly  those  which 
are  exempt  from  slaves,  the  number  of  their  elementary  schools  is  much  greaJter  tiian  that 
of  the  southern  or  south-western  states,  although  their  population  is  not  much  more  dense ; 
but,  besides  that,  the  settlers  of  those  states,  who  were  mostly  from  New  England  or  New 
York,  brought  with  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  schools  for  the 
people  ;  they  were  better  able  to  provide  such  schools,  in  consequence  of  their  making 
then:  settlements,  as  had  been  done  in  their  parent  states,  in  townsMps  and  villages.  We 
thus  see  that  Michigan,  which  has  but  a  thin  population  even  in  the  settled  parts  of  the 
state,  has  schools  for  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  population.  The  wise  policy  pursued  first 
in  New  England,  and  since  by  the  states,  settled  principally  by  their  emigrants,  of  laying 
off  their  territory  into  townships,  and  of  seUing  all  the  lands  of  a  portion  before  those  of 
other  townships  are  brought  into  market,  has  afforded  their  first  settlers  the  benefits  of 
social  intercourse  and  of  co-opei*ation.  In  this  way,  they  were  at  once  provided  with 
places  of  worship,  and  with  schools  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 

"  In  some  states,  the  primary  schools  are  supported  by  a  tax,  as  Massachusetts^  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont ;  in  others,  by  a  large  public  fund,  as  in  Connecticut, 
Virginia,  and  some  others  ;  and  others,  again,  partly  by  the  public  treasury,  and  partly  by 
private  contribution,  as  in  New  York.  In  both  the  last  cases,  the  children  are  not  con- 
sidered as  educated  at  the  public  expense,  though  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
first  class  of  cases  is  essentially  the  same,  so  far  as  regards  the  public  bounty. 

"  Of  the  three  descriptions  of  schools,  the  elementary,  by  tneir  great  number,  seem  to 
be  far  the  most  deserving  of  consideration,  if  we  look  merely  to  their  direct  influence  on 
individuals ;  but  if  we  regard  the  political  and  general  effects  of  each,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  contributes  most  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  The  primary  schools  give 
instruction  and  improvement  to  the  bulk  of  the  voters,  the  great  reservoir  of  pohtical 
power.  The  grammar  schools  educate  that  class  whose  views  and  feelings  mainly  con- 
stitute public  opinion  on  all  questions  of  national  policy,  legislation,  and  morals,  and  who 
thus  give  political  power  its  particular  directions.  It  is  from  the  least  numerous  class — 
the  collegiate — that  the  most  efficient  legislators,  statesmen,  and  other  public  function- 
aries are  drawn,  as  well  as  those  professional  men  who  take  care  of  the  health,  the  rights, 
and  the  consciences  of  men. 

"  There  is  an  important  class  of  instructors,  of  which  the  census  takes  no  separate 
notice  :  that  is  the  ministers  of  religion,  who,  once  a  week  or  oftener,  besides  performing 
the  rites  of  worship,  each  according  to  the  modes  of  his  sect,  indoctrinate  hu^e  congre- 
gations in  articles  of  faith,  and  inculcate  man's  religious  and  moral  duties.  The  number 
of  ministers  of  every  denomination  was  computed  to  exceed  20,000,  at  the  taking  of  the 
last  census,  and  the  deeply -interesting  character  of  the  topics  on  which  they  treat  gives  to 
this  class  of  teachers  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  fortunately  it 
is  so  divided  by  the  mutual  counteractions  of  rival  sects,  that  it  can  no  longer  upheave  the 
foundations  of  civil  society,  or  seriously  affect  the  public  peace ;  yet  the  influence  of  the 
ministers  over  their  respective  followers  is  rather  enhancea  than  diminished  by  the  rivahy 
of  different  sects,  and  the  more  as  they  are  all  improving  in  information  and  oratorical 
talent.  They  now  bear  away  the  palm  of  eloquence,  both  from  the  bar  and  the  delibe- 
rative assemblies.  If  this  vast  moral  power  spends  its  force  yet  oftener  on  speculative 
sub  til  ties,  than  on  awakening  emotion  or  influencing  conduct ;  if  it  aims,  in  a  word,  more 
to  teach  men  what  to  think,  than  how  to  feel  or  to  act,  this  circumstance  affords,  perhaps, 
as  much  matter  of  congratulation  as  regret,  when  we  recollect  how  easy  the  pure,  mild, 
and  healthy  influence  which  religion  might  exert,  and  which  we  sometimes  see  it  exert, 
could  be  converted  into  bitter  intolerance  and  the  excesses  of  wild  fanaticism. 

**  There  is  yet  another  source  of  popular  instruction — the  periodical  press — ^which  is  no- 
ticed by  the  census  as  a  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  which  is  exclusively  occu- 
pied, not  only  with  worldly  affurs,  but  with  the  events  of  the  passing  hour.  It  keeps  every 
part  of  the  country  informed  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  every  other,  that  is  likely  to  touch 
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men's  interests  or  their  sympathies — yoloanoes,  earthauakes,  tempests,  conflagrations,  and 
explosions.  Nor,  in  attending  to  the  yast,  does  it  overlook  the  minate.  No  form  of  human 
sufficing  escapes  its  notice,  from  the  miseries  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  to  the  failure 
of  a  merchant,  or  the  loss  of  a  pocket-book.  Every  discovery  in  science  or  art,  every  im- 
prov^nent  in  husbandry  or  household  economy,  in  medicine  or  cosmetics,  real  or  supposed, 
is  immediately  proclaimed,  as  are  all  achievements  in  any  pursuit  of  life,  whether  in  catch- 
iDg  whales  or  shooting  squirrels,  or  in  riding,  running,  jumping,  or  walking.  There  scarcely 
can  be  an  overgprown  ox  or  hog  make  its  appearance  on  a  farm,  or  even  an  extraordinary 
apple  or  turnip,  but  their  fame  is  heralded  through  the  land.  Here  we  learn  every  legis- 
lative measure,  from  that  which  establishes  a  tanff  to  that  which  gives  a  pension — every 
dection  or  appointment,  from  a  president  to  a  postmaster — the  state  of  the  market,  the 
crops,  and  the  weather.  Not  a  snow  is  suffered  to  fall,  or  a  very  hot  or  very  cold  day  to 
appear,  without  being  recorded.  We  may  here  learn  what  every  man  in  every  city  pays 
for  his  loaf  or  his  bee&teak,  and  what  he  gives,  in  fact,  for  almost  all  he  eats,  drinks,  and 
wears.  Here,  deaths  and  marriages,  crimes  and  follies,  fashions  and  amusements,  exhibit 
the  busy,  ever-changing  drama  of  human  life.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  speculations 
of  wisdom  and  science,  the  effusions  of  sentiment,  and  the  sallies  of  wit  ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  jest  that  has  been  uttered  in  Boston  or  Louisville,  is,  in  little 
more  than  a  week,  repeated  in  every  town  in  the  United  States  :  or  that  the  wisdom  or  the 
pleasantry,  the  ribaldry,  or  the  coarseness,  exhibited  in  one  of  the  halls  of  congress,  is 
Hiade  by  the  periodical  press  to  give  pleasure  or  distaste  to  100,000  readers. 

'^  Nor  is  its  agency  limited  to  our  own  concerns.  It  has  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  all 
that  is  said  and  done  in  every  part  of  the  globe  —  and  the  most  secluded  hermit,  if  he  only 
take  a  newspaper,  sees,  as  in  a  telescope,  and  often  as  in  a  mirror,  every  thing  that  is 
transacted  in  the  most  distant  regions  ;  nor  can  any  thing  memorable  befall  any  consider- 
able part  of  our  species,  Uiat  it  is  not  forthwith  communicated,  with  the  speed  of  steam,  to 
the  whole  civilised  world. 

''  The  newspaper  press  is  thus  a  most  potent  engine,  both  for  good  and  evil.  It  too  often 
ministas  to  some  of  our  worst  passions,  and  lends  new  force  to  party  intolerance  and  party 
injustice. 

'  Incendilque  animum  dictis,  atque  aggeratiras.* 

"  But  its  benefits  are  incalculably  greater.  By  communicating  all  that  is  passing  in  the 
bostHng  world  around  us,  whether  it  be  little  or  great,  yirtue  or  crime,  useful  or  pernicious, 
pleasurable  or  painful^  without  those  exaggerations  and  forced  conc^ties  which  we  meet 
with  in  other  forms  of  literature,  it  imparts  much  of  the  same  just  knowledge  of  men  and 
things  as  experience  and  observation.  Its  novelties  give  zest  to  life.  It  affords  occupa- 
tion to  the  idle,  and  recreation  to  the  industrious.  It  saves  one  man  from  torpor,  and  re- 
lieves another  firom  care.  Even  in  its  errors,  it  unconsciously  renders  a  homage  to  virtue, 
by  imputing  guilt  to  those  it  attacks,  and  praising  none  to  whom  it  does  not  impute  merit 
and  moral  excellence.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will,  in  time,  without  losing  any  of  its  usefulness, 
less  often  offend  against  good  taste  and  good  manners,  and  show  more  fEumess  in  political 
controversy. 

"According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  then  in  the  United  States  138  daily 
newspapers,  1 142  issued  weekly,  and  125  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  besides  227  other  periodi- 
cal publications.'' — Professor  Tucker's  Progress  of  PopulatioUy  S^c. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 

In  1820,  for  die  first  time,  the  census  enumerated  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
severally  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  In  the  succeeding  census, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  oocopations  of  the  pe<^le  ;  but  that  of  1840  gave  a  fuller 
emnneratioa  of  the  indns^oos  classes,  distinguishing  them  under  the  several  heads  of 
mining,  agricaltnre,  commefee,  manufactures,  nayigatmg  the  ooean,  internal  navigation, 
and  the  learned  professioiis.     The  result  of  each  oensus  is  giTen  in  the  following  tables  :  — 
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Table  I. — Showing  the  Number  of  Persons  engag^ed  in  Agriculture,  Commeroe,  and  Ma- 
nufactures in  the  several  States,  according  to  the  Census  of  1820. 


STATES    AND   TBRRL 
TOKIES. 


Maine   

New  Hampshire 

Yermont 

M  aatachosetts . . . . 
Rhode  laland  . . . . 
Conuecticut 


New  England  Sutea 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennaylTaijia  ....... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DUtrlct  of  Culumbia. 


Agri- 
culture. 


55,031 
52,384 
60,051 
63,460 
12,559 
50,518 


284,001 


Com- 
neroe. 


4,297 
1,068 
77fi 
13,301 
1,162 
3,581 


Mana- 
fact  ores. 


24,185 


Middle  Sutea. 


247.648 
40,812 

140301 

13,259 

79,135 

853 


022,508 


9,113 
1,830 
7,083 

533 
4,771 

312 


23,842 


Virginia    276,422 

Nortb  Carolina I     174,196 


Total  of  United  Sutea 


4,500 
3,551 


7.643 
8,699 
8,484 

33,464 
6,091 

17,541 


81,922 


60.038 
15,941 
60,215 

2,821 
18,640 

2,184 


STATES    AND    TERRI- 
TORIES. 


South  Carolina 
Georgia 


Southern  Sutea. 


Alabama  .. 
Miwaaippi 
Louisiana.. 
Tenneasee 
Arkansas  .. 


ArH- 
culture. 


166,707 
101,185 


718,^10 


30,642 

22,033 

53,941 

101,919 

3,613 


Com- 
merce. 


9,684 
2,139 


11,888 


South-westtm  States. 


159,839 


32,336 
11344 


Kentucky. 

Ohio 

Iiiitiana... 
Illtnnis  ... 
MisMuri  .. 
Michigan  . 


North-western  Sutes 


212,148 


132,161 

110391 

6I315 

12,395 

14,247 

1,468 


332,577 


452 

S94 

6,251 

882 

79 


Mann- 
Cacturea. 


6,747 
3,557 


54.484 


73W 


1,617 
1,459 
429 
23J 
405 
892 


4,625 


141> 

650 

6,041 

7360 

179 


16,143 


11,779 

183A6 

3,229 

1307 

13^2 

190 


87,110 


2370.646  I       72,493  I     3493« 


NAME 

ov 
STATE,  ftc. 


Maiae 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Island... 
Connecticut.... 

Vermont     

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Nonh  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Alabama  ....... 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida  territory 
Wisconsin  ditto. 

Iowa  ditto 

District   of   Co- 
lumbia  


Number  of  Persona  employed  in 


Toul 


36 

13 

409 

35 

151 

77 

I3O8 

25({ 

4,603 

5 

313 

13115 

580 

51 

574 

96 

14 

103 

331 

704 

233 

782 

742 

41 

40 

1 

794 

217 


101,630 

77.949 

87337 

16,617 

56355 

73, 150 

455354 

56,701 

207,533 

16,015 

09,851 

318,771 

217,095 

19H,363 

200,383 

177,439 

139,724 

79,i89 

227,73l> 

197,738 

272,57P 

148,806 

105.337 

02,408 

20,355 

50,621 

12,117 

7347 

10,409 

384 


15,203  3,717,756 


240 


|8 


21370 

17.826 

8\I76 

21,271 

27.032 

13.174 

173,193 

27,<i04 

105,881 

4,060 

21,335 

54,147 

14,322 

I11325 

7,084 

7,105 

4,151 

7,565 

17,8 '5 

2.1,217 

66,265 

20,500 

13,185 

11,100 

1,173 

6390 

1,177 

1314 

1.629 

2,278 


117375  791345 


10,'91 

452 

27,153 

1,717 

2,700 

41 

5,511 

1,143 

131"^ 
401 

721 

582 

327 

381 

362 

356 

33 

1,322 

55 

44 

312 

80 

63 

30 

3 

24 

435 

14 

13 

126 


it 


530 

198 

372 

228 

431 

146 

10  167 

1,625 

3,051 

235 

1,5  0 

2,052 

379 

348 

352 

758 

100 

662 

302 

968 

8,323 

627 

310 

1,885 

39 

lri6 

118 

2tH' 

78 

80 


h 

Isl 

§li 


56,025  33,0<*7 


1,889 

1,640 

3.804 

457 

1,607 

1363 

14,111 

1327 

6,700 

19> 

1,647 

3,8rt6 

1,086 

1,481 

l,2.'i0 

1,514 

1,506 

13 18 

2,042 

2,487 

5,663 

2,2J7 

2,021 

1,409 

3t)l 

904 

201 

250 

865 

203 

65,236 


.a 


I 


=  1 


Deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and 
iusane  white  persons. 


Deaf  and 
dumb. 


1,400 

1,408 

2,462 

601 

1,606 

1,320 

4,089 

472 

1,251 

4 

04 

003 

600 

316 

325 

192 

63 

12 

805 

886 

875 

380 

105 

122 

21 

90 

10 

9 

3 

15 


20,797 


47 

43 

56 

15 

00 

27 

369 

33 

325 

18 

43 

133 

82 

40 

78 

72 

35 

14 

102 

120 

167 

112 

54 

48 

18 

7 

6 

I 

3 


to 

2g 


73 
41 
63 
25 

141 
19 

362 
20 

225 
15 
58 

111 
80 
41 
62 
53 
16 
17 
03 

128 

108 

91 

48 

32 

11 

9 

4 

4 

2 


«  2- 

et  9 

102 

97 

154 

34 

108 

80 

408 

102 

331 

12 

77 

200 

118 

59 

53 

48 

23 

11 

06 

152 

194 

94 

53 

46 

11 

15 

4 


Insane  and 
idioU. 


143!  114 

101!  144 

875  683 

126;  IM 

540|  469 

15  23 

165  133 

426  317 

223;  153 


13  i 

136 

113 

43 

37 

255 

236 

372 

135 

86 

82 

26 

35 

9 

0 

3 


91 

51 

39 

14 

6 

103 

305 

36J 

no 

36 
42 
9 
2 
1 
1 
3 

1 


Deaf,  dumb,  blind, 

and  insane  colored 

peraona. 


330 
306 
600 

86 

884 

254 

1,463 

22» 

1,477 

30 
254 
731 
428 
385 
243 
103 
102 

49 
596 
490 
832 
S77 
177 
160 

86 

87 
0 
7 
5 

13 
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Deaf, 

dumb,  & 

blind. 

•0 

9  . 

• 

w-o 

•s 

c§ 

'M 

o« 

C9 

IS 

10 

0 
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Taldng  all  the  emplojmentfl  together,  the  number  employed  is  365  in  erery  1000  of 
the  whole  population :  there  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  males  who  are  not  occu- 
pied in  some  mode  of  profitable  industry. 

Table  V. — Comparative  View  of  the  Number  of  Persons  employed  in  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Manufactures,  in  the  Five  Grreat  Divisions  of  the  United  States,  in  1820  and 
1840,  and  the  Relative  Proportions  of  each  Class. 


GBOORAPHICAL    DIVISIONS. 
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Table  VI. — Showing  the  Proportions  in  which  the  several  Industrious  Classes  of  the 
Union,  according  to  the  Census  of  1840,  are  distributed  among  its  great  Geographical 
Divisions. 
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Table  VTL^  Shovnng  the  Ratio  which  the  Number  of  Persons  in  the  several  Industrious 
Classes  of  each  great  Greographical  Division  of  the  States  bears  to  the  whole  Population 
of  sudi  Divinon,  accord'mg  to  the  Census  of  1840. 
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The  whole  number  of  persons  em[^yed  in  agriculture,  comroeroe,  and  manufactures, 
bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  in  both  enumerations  :  being  in  each,  about 
28  per  cent  :  a  large  proportion,  when  it  is  considered  that  only  a  very  small  number  of 
females  are  00  employed  ;  and  that  one-half,  or  very  nearly  half  of  the  males,  are  under 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

In  comparing  the  numbers  employed  in  the  United  States,  with  those  employed  of 
^  inhabitants  of  Grreat  Britain,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  deduct,  according  to  Professor 
Tudcer,  "  from  the  whole  number  returned  by  the  census  of  1840,  the  slaves  compre- 
bended  under  that  class,  the  free  coloured  persons,  the  white  females,  the  white  males  under 
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twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  professional  men,  for  none  of  which  deductions,  except  the 
last,  have  we  any  data  at  once  precise  and  authentic." 
The  result,  made  out  hy  the  Professor,  is  as  follows  : — 
In  all  the  departments  of  industry         ....         persons  4,798,870 
Deduct,  for  two-fifths  of  the  coloured  population        .     .     1,149,698 
„  the  white  females  employed  in  manufactures  54,806 

„  white  males  imder  20  years  of  age     .  .        575,619 

„  professional  men  .         .         ...  65,255 

1,845,178 


The  whole  number  of  white  nudes  abore  20  years  of  age,  employed 


in  trade  and  manual  labour        .......  2,953,692 

Professor  Tucker  observes,  '*  Whilst  all  civilised  countries  are  so  much  alike  as  to  the 
amount  of  labour  put  in  requisition  to  satisfy  human  wants,  they  differ  very  greatly  as  to 
the  distribution  of  that  labour  among  the  three  principal  branches  of  indusibry ;  and  the 
difference  is  very  great  in  this  respect,  not  only  between  the  several  states,  but  in  the 
whole  United  States,  in  1820  and  1840.  The  proportion  of  labour  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  had  diminished  ;  while  that  employed  in  manufactures  had,  in  twenty 
years,  increased  from  13.7  per  cent  to  17.1  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  positive  increase  in 
that  time,  was  from  349,506  persons  employed  in  1820,  to  791,749  employed  in  1840. 

"  This  increase  was  greatest  in  the  New  England  states,  whose  manufacturing  popu- 
lation had  enlarged  from  21  per  cent  in  1820,  to  30.2  per  cent,  in  1840 ;  in  which  time 
the  same  class  of  population  had  nearly  trebled  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  trebled  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  south-western  states,  alone,  the  proportion  of  agriculture  had 
increased ;  in  all  the  others  it  had  diminished.  In  the  middle  and  north-western,  the  pro- 
portion employed  in  commerce  experienced  a  small  increase.  In  several  of  the  states, 
not  only  was  the  proportion  less  in  1840  than  it  had  been  in  1820,  but  the  number  of 
persons  actually  employed  in  commerce  was  less.  This  was  the  case  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticat,  Maryland,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  Is  this  falling-off  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  loss  of  our  legitimate 
share  of  the  West  India  trade  since  1830,  or  in  part,  also,  to  some  difference  in  the  mode 
of  taking  the  census,  by  which  a  part  of  the  seamen,  who,  in  1840,  were  separately  num- 
bered, were,  in  1820,  reckoned  among  the  persons  employed  in  commerce  ? 

*'  K  the  whole  labour  of  Great  Britain  is  distributed  among  the  sevei*al  departments  of 
industry  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  labour  of  the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age,  in 
that  country,  agricultural  labour  is  but  31.5  percent  of  the  whole ;  here,  it  is  77.5  per 
cent.  In  that  country,  manufactures  and  trade  employ  28.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  labour; 
here,  they  employ  but  18.9  per  cent.  Each  country  employs  its  industry  in  that  way 
which  is  most  profitable,  and  best  suited  to  its  circumstances. 

*^  Two-thiras  of  the  mming  labour  is  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  The  southern 
states  stand  foremost  in  agricultural  labour,  though  they  hold  but  the  third  rank  in  popula- 
tion. The  middle  states  employ  the  least  labour  in  agriculture,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  In  commerce,  however,  they  employ  the  most,  and  next  to  them  the  New  England 
States.  The  same  two  divisions  take  the  lead  in  manufactures,  they  contributing  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  labour  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Three-fourths  of  the  seamen 
are  furnished  by  New  England,  of  which  nine-tenths  belong  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 
More  than  half  the  labour  employed  in  inland  navigation  is  in  the  middle  states,  and,  next 
to  them,  are  the  north-western  states. 

''  Of  that  department  of  industry  which  comprehends  the  learned  professions,  and  which 
is  at  once  the  best  fruit  of  civilisation,  and  the  most  powerful  agent  of  its  further  advance- 
ment, the  New  England  and  middle  states  have  the  largest  proportion,  though  there  is 
less  diversity  in  this  than  in  the  other  industrious  classes.*' 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  employ  the  greatest  number  in  mining  ;  in  agri- 
culture. New  York,  Virginia,  and  Ohio ;  in  commerce.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana^ 
and  Massachusetts  ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  New  York  ranks  next  to  Massachusetts  and 
Maine.  In  internal  navigation.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  give  occu- 
pation to  20,000  out  of  about  30,000  employed. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  STATISTICS  OF  EACH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  comprise  all  the  varieties  of  fertile  and  sterile  soils  and 
formations ;  from  that  of  the  rocky  granite  ridges  to  that  of  the  deepest  and 
most  extensive  swamps, — from  that  of  stiffest  clays  to  the  lightest  sands.* 

The  American  writers  have  usually  classed  the  soils  of  the  various  regions  in 
sections,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Jefferson,  in  his  judicious  notes  on  Virginia, 
omits,  certainly  not  from  ignorance,  any  description  of  the  soil ;  while  the  great 
Washington  was  not  only  a  most  thorough  practical  farmer,  but  a  thorough  ob- 
server of  the  various  kinds  of  soils  as  far  as  then  known  within  the  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Washington,  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  pro- 
posed removing  as  a  practical  farmer  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  America,  describes 
the  soils,  &c.,  as  follows : — 

**  The  near  view  which  you  have  of  the  revolution  |in  France,  and  of  the  political  state  of 
things  in  Europe,  especially  those  of  Great  Britain,  has  enabled  you  to  form  a  judgment  with  so 
much  more  accuracy  than  I  could  do  of  the  probable  result  of  the  perturbed  state  of  the  countries 
which  compose  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  theatre,  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  me,  at  tlie  distance  of  3000  miles,  to  give  an  opinion  relatively  to  either  men 
or  measures ;  and  therefore  1  will  proceed  to  the  information  required  in  your  private  letter  of 
the  1 1th  of  September,  which  I  will  give  from  the  best  knowledge  I  possess,  and  with  the  candour 
you  have  a  ri^nt  to  expect  from  me. 

**  The  United  States,  as  you  well  know,  are  very  extensive,  more  than  1500  miles  between  the 
north-eastern  and  south-western  extremities ;  all  parts  of  which,  from  the  Seaboard  to  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains  (which  divide  the  eastern  from  the  western  waters),  are  entirely  settled,  though 
not  as  compactly  as  they  are  susceptible  of;  and  settlements  are  progressing  rapidly  beyond 
them. 

"  Within  so  great  a  space,  you  are  not  to  be  told  that  there  are  a  great  variety  of  climates  ; 
and  you  will  readily  suppose,  too,  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  land,  differently  improved,  and  of 
various  prices,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  its  contiguity  to,  or  remoteness  from,  navi- 
gation ;  the  nature  of  the  improvements,  and  other  local  circumstances.  These,  however,  are 
only  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  general  opinion ;  for  there  are  material  deviations,  as  I  sliall 
mention  hereafter. 

*  The  authorities  for  the  general  description  of  each  of  the  United  States,  which  we  have  com- 
piled in  this  work  are,  the  returns  made  by  the  marshals  of  the  several  states,  of  the  popular 
tion,  emplovments,  trades,  productions,  &c,  which  were  kindly  transmitted  us  by  the  Honourable 
Daniel  Webster.  Various  accounts  of  the  resources  of  several  states,  viz. — *'  The  Book  of  the 
United  States," — **  The  United  States  Gazetteer  for  1844,"  a  most  valuable  work,  by  Daniel  Has- 
kel,  A.M.,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  J.  Calvin  Smith,  geographer,  &c. 
The  following  articles  from  *'  Hunt's  Mercantile  Magazine,"  viz., — 1.  Maryland,  and  its  resources, 
by  W.  G.  Lyford.  2.  Michigan  and  its  resources.  3.  Resources  of  the  United  States,  by  James  H. 
Lanman.  4.  Missouri  and  its  resources,  by  C.  C.  Whittisley.  5.  Massachusetts,  and  its  resources, 
by  the  Hon.  Judge  Hudson,  member  of  confess.  6.  Illinois,  and  its  resources.  7.  Commerce 
and  resources  of  New  Hampshire.  Also  various  papers  and  reports  presented  to  congress.  Im- 
provements in  agriculture,  ficc,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  U.S.,  commissioner  of  patents. 
"  Notes  on  the  Western  States,"  by  Judge  Hall.  Professor  Tucker's  ••  Progress  of  Population 
and  Wealth  in  the  United  Stat^,"  and  from  numerous  official  returns,  publ^ed  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  respective  states. 
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^  In  the  New  Engkod  states,  and  to  Pennsylvania  inclusiTely,  landed  property  is  more  divided 
than  it  is  in  tlie  states  south  of  them. 

*'  The  farms  are  smaller ;  tlie  buildings  and  other  improvements  generally  better ;  and,  of 
consequence,  the  population  is  ereater :  but  then,  the  climate,  especially  to  the  eastward  of  Hud- 
son's river,  is  cold ;  the  winters  long,  consuming  a  great  part  of  the  suromer^s  labour  in  support  of 
their  stock  during  the  winter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  country  abounding  in  grass,  and  furnishes 
much  fine  beef,  besides  exporting  many  liorses  to  the  West  Indies. 

"A  mildew  or  blight  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  New  England  states  particularly)  prevents 
them  from  raising  wheat  adequate  to  their  own  consumption,  and  of  other  grains  they  export 
little  or  none  i  £h  being  their  staple.  They  live  well  notwithstanding,  and  are  a  happy  people. 
Their  numbers  are  not  augmented  by  foreign  emigrants ;  yet,  from  their  circumscribed  limits,  com* 
pact  situation,  and  naturd  popuUttion,  they  are  tilling  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  with  their  own  surplusage. 

**  New  Jersey  is  a  small  state,  and  all  parts  of  it,  except  the  south-western,  are  pleasant,  healthy, 
and  productive  of  all  kinds  of  gram.  Sec  Being  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  New  York,  and  on 
the  other  two  by  tlie  DeUtware  River  and  tlie  Atlantic,  it  has  no  hind  of  its  own  to  supply  tlie  sur- 
plus of  its  population  ;  of  course,  their  emigrations  are  principally  towards  the  Ohio. 

**  Pennsylvania  is  a  large  state;  and,  from  the  policy  of  its  founder,  and  of  the  government 
since,  and  especially  from  the  celebrity  of  Philadelphia,  has  become  the  general  receptacle  of 
foreigners  from  all  countiies,  and  of  all  descriptions,  many  of  whom  soon  take  an  active  part  in 
the  politics  of  the  state ;  and  coming  over  full  of  prejudices  against  their  own  governments,  some 
agunet  all  governments,  you  will  be  enabled,  without  any  comment  of  mine,  to  draw  your  own 
inference  of  their  conduct. 

**  Delaware  is  a  very  small  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  low,  and  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
healthy. The  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  is  similar  thereto.  The  lands  in  both,  however,  are 
good. 

"  But  the  western  parts  of  the  last-mentioned  state,  and  of  Virginia,  quite  to  the  line  of  North 
Carolina,  above  tide-water  (and  more  especially  above  the  Blue  MountainsX  are  similar  to  tliose 
of  Pennsylvania,  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  rivers,  in  soil,  climate,  and  productions; 
and  in  mv  opinion  will  be  considered,  if  it  is  not  considered  so  already,  as  the  garden  of  America ; 
fbrasmu€»  as  it  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  partaking  in  a  degree  of  the 
advantages  of  both,  witliout  feeling  much  the  inconveniences  of  either;  and,  with  truth  it  may  be 
said,  is  among  the  most  fertile  lands  in  America  east  of  the  Apalacian  mountains. 

"The  upumds  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  not  dissimilar  in  soil  {  but  as 
tiiey  approach  the  lower  latitudes,  are  less  congenial  to  wheat,  and  are  supposed  to  be  proportion- 
ably  more  unhealthy.  Towards  the  seaboard  of  all  the  souUiern  states  (and  further  south,  the 
more  so)  the  country  is  low,  sandy,  and  unhealthy  ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  say  little  concerning 
them  ;  K>r,  as  I  should  not  choose  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  them  myself,  I  ought  not  to  say  any  thing 
that  would  induce  others  to  be  so. 

'*  This  general  description  is  furnished  that  you  may  he  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  part  of 
United  States  which  would  be  most  congenial  to  your  inclination.  To  pronounce,  with  any  degree 
of  precision,  what  lands  could  be  obtained  in  the  parts  I  have  enumerated,  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, for  the  reasons  1  have  before  assigned ;  but  upon  pretty  sood  data  it  may  be  said,  tliat  those 
10  Pennsylvania  are  hicher  tlian  those  in  Maryland  (and,  I  believe,  in  any  other  state),  declining 
in  price  as  you  go  southerly,  until  the  rice  swamps  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  met  with  ; 
and  these  are  as  much  above  the  medium  in  price,  as  they  are  below  it  in  health.  1  understand, 
however,  that  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  acre  (I  fix  on  dollars  because  they  apply  equally  to 
all  the  states,  and  because  their  relative  value  to  sterling  is  well  understood.)  may  be  denominated 
the  medium  price  in  the  vicinity  of  tiie  Susiiuelianna,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  from  twenty  to 
thirty  on  the  Potomac  ;*  and  less,  as  I  have  noticed  before,  as  you  proceed  souther!^'.  But,  what 
ma^  appear  singular,  and  was  alluded  to  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  the  lands  in  the  parts  of 
which  i  am  now  speaking,  on  and  contiguous  to  tide-water  (with  local  exceptions),  are  in  lower 
estimatioa  tlian  those  which  are  above  and  more  remote  from  navigation.  The  causes,  however, 
are  apparent :  1,  the  land  is  better ;  2,  higher,  and  more  healthy  ;  3,  they  are  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, in  the  occupation  of  farmers ;  and  4,  from  a  combination  of  all  these,  purcliasers  are  at- 
tracted, and  of  consequence  tlie  prices  rise  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  The  rise  in  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  this  country  has  been  progressive  ever  since  my  attention  lias  been  turned  to 
the  subject,  now  more  than  forty  years ;  but  for  the  last  three  or  four  of  that  period,  it  has  in- 
creased beyond  all  calculation  ;  owing,  in  part,  to  the  attachment  to,  and  the  confidence  which 
the  people  are  beginning  to  place  in,  tlieir  form  of  government,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try from  a  variety  of  concurring  causes,  none  more  than  to  the  late  high  prices  of  its  produce. 

*Bothin  what  is  called  the  Valley;  that  is,  lying  ^between  tlie  Blue  Mountain  and  North 
Mountain,  which  are  the  richest  lands  we  have. 
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**  From  what  I  have  said,  you  will  have  perceived  that  the  present  prices  of  land  in  Pennsyl" 
vania  are  higher  than  they  are  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  although  they  are  not  of  superior  qua- 
lity. Two  reasons  have  already  been  assigned  for  this :  first,  that  in  the  settled  part  of  it  the  land 
is  divided  into  smaller  farms,  and  more  improved  ;  and  secondly,  being  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  the  receptacle  of  emigrants,  these  receive  their  first  impressions  in  Philadelphia,  and 
rarely  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  But  besides  these,  two  other  causes,  not  a  little  opera- 
tive, may  be  added ;  namely,  that  until  congress  passed  general  laws  relative  to  naturalisation 
and  citizenship,  foreigners  found  it  easier  to  obtain  the  privileges  annexed  to  them  in  this  state 
than  elsewhere  ;  and  because  there  are  laws  here  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which  neither 
of  the  two  states  above-mentioned  have  at  present,  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
they  must  have,  and  at  a  period  not  remote. 

**  Notwithstanding  tliese  obstacles,  and  although  I  may  incur  the  charge  of  partiality  in 
hazarding  such  an  opinion  at  this  tivie^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  lands  of 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac  will  in  a  few  years  be  in  greater  demand,  and  in  higher  estimation, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  But  as  I  ought  not  to  advance  this  doctrine 
without  assigning  reasons  for  it,  I  will  request  you  to  examine  a  general  map  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  following  facts  will  strike  you  at  the  Brat  view :  that  they  lie  in  the  most 
temperate  latitude  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  main  river  runs  in  a  direct  course  to  the 
expanded  part  of  the  western  country,  and  approximates  nearer  to  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Ohio  than  any  other  eastern  water,  and  of  course  must  become  a  great,  if  not  (under  all  cir- 
cumstances) the  best  highway  into  that  region  :  that  the  upper  seaport  of  tlie  Potomac  is  consi- 
derably nearer  to  a  large  portion  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  than  that  portion  is  to  Philadelphia ; 
besides  accommodating  the  settlers  thereof  with  inland  navigation  for  more  than  200  miles ;  tliat 
the  amazing  extent  of  tide  navigation  afforded  by  the  bay  and  rivers  of  Chesapeak,  has  scarcely  a 
parallel.  When  to  these  are  added,  that  a  site  at  the  junction  of  the  inland  and  tide  navigation 
of  that  river  is  chosen  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  is  in  rapid  prepara- 
tion for  its  reception  ;  that  the  inland  navigation  of  the  river  is  nearly  completed  to  the  extent 
above-mentioned  ;  and  that  its  lateral  branches  are  capable  of  great  improvement,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, through  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Virginia  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  crossing  Maryland 
and  extending  into  Pennsylvania  in  a  northerly  one,  through  which  (independent  of  what  may 
come  from  the  western  country)  an  immensity  of  produce  will  be  water-borne,  thereby  making 
the  federal  city  the  great  emporium  of  the  United  States — I  say,  when  these  things  are  taken  into 
consideration,  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  having  the  opinion  I  have  given  relative  to  the  value 
of  land  on  the  Potomac  controverted  by  impartial  men. 

••  There  are  farms  always,  and  everywhere  for  sale :  if,  therefore,  events  should  induce 
you  to  cast  an  eye  towards  America,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  your  being  accommodated 
to  your  liking ;  and  if  I  could  be  made  useful  to  you  therein,  you  might  command  my  services 
with  the  greatest  freedom. 

**  Within  full  view  of  Mount  Vernon,  separated  therefrom  by  water  only,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  seats  on  the  river  for  sale ;  but  of  greater  magnitude  tlian  you  seem  to  have  contem- 

{>lated.  It  is  called  Belvoir,  and  did  belong  to  George  William  Fairfax,  Esq.,  who,  were  he 
iving,  would  now  be  Baron  of  Cameron,  as  his  younger  brother  in  this  country  (he,  George 
William,  dying  without  issue)  at  present  is,  though  he  does  not  take  upon  himself  the  title.  Tliis 
seat  was  the  residence  of  the  above-named  gentleman  before  he  went  to  England,  and  was  accom- 
modated with  very  good  buildings,  which  were  burnt  soon  af^er  he  left  them. 

**  There  are  near  2000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  tract,  surrounded  in  a  manner  by  water. 
The  mansion-house  stood  on  high  and  commanding  ground.  The  soil  is  not  of  the  first  quality  ; 
but  a  considerable  part  of  it  lying  level,  may,  with  proper  management,  be  profitably  cultivated. 
There  are  some  small  tenements  on  the  estate,  but  tlie  greater  part  thereof  is  in  wood.  At 
present  it  belongs  to  Thomas  Fairfax,  son  of  Br}'an  Fairfax,  the  gentleman  who  will  not,  as  I 
said  before,  take  upon  himself  the  title  of  Baron  of  Cameron.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  price  he 
fixed  on  the  land  was,  as  I  have  been  informed,  33^  dollars  per  acre :  whether  not  getting  that 
sum,  or  whether  he  is  no  longer  disposed  to  sell  it,  I  am  unable  with  precision  to  say ;  for  I  have 
heard  nothing  concerning  his  intentions  lately. 

•*  With  respect  to  the  tenements  [  have  oflTered  to  let,  appertaining  to  my  Mount  Vernon 
estate,  I  can  give  no  better  description  of  them,  and  of  their  appurtenances,  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  printed  advertisement  herewith  enclosed  ;  but,  that  you  may  have  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  farms,  and  their  relative  situation  to  the  mansion-house,  a  sketch  from  actual  survey 
is  also  inclosed ;  annexed  to  which  I  have  given  you,  from  memory,  the  relative  situation  and 
form  of  the  seat  at  Belvoir. 

**  The  terms  on  which  I  have  authorised  the  superintendent  of  my  concerns  at  Mount  Vernon 
to  lease  the  farms  there,  are  also  inclosed ;  which,  with  the  other  papers,  and  the  general  inform- 
ation herein  detailed,  will  throw  all  the  light  I  am  enabled  to  give  you  upon  the  subject  of  your 
inquiry. 

"  To  have  such  a  tenant  as  Sir  John  Sinclair,  however  desirable  it  may  be,  is  an  honour  I 
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dare  not  hope  for ;  and  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  fee-si mple  estate  of  Mount  Veroon  it  a  mea- 
sure I  am  not  inclined  to,  as  all  the  farms  arc  connected,  and  form  parts  of  a  whole. 

**  With  very  great  esteem  and  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  serraot. 


u 


Philadelphia,  Dec.  11, 1796.  G,  WASHINGTON.' 


In  order  to  avoid  repetitions^  we  have  compiled  from  varions  authorities,  a 
descriptive  and  statistical  account  of  each  state  ;  after  which  will  be  found  a 
general  summary  of  the  productions,  agriculture,  trade,  navigation,  manufactures, 
finance,  &c.,  of  all  the  states  united. 

First.  Thb  Northern  Atlantic  States — viz:  1.  Maine;  2.  New 
Hampshire  ;  3.  Vermont ;  4.  Massachusetts  ;  5.  Rhode  Island ;  6,  Connecticut ; 
7.  New  York  ;  8.  New  Jersey  ;  9.  Pennsylvania. 

L  MAINE. 

Maine  is  bounded  north  by  Lower  Canada  ;  east  by  New  Bnmswick,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  a  line  due  north  from  the  monument,  at  the  source  of 
the  St.  Croix  river,  following  the  exploring  line  run  and  marked  by  the  surveyors  of  the 
two  governments  in  the  years  181 7  ana  1818^  to  its  intersection  with  the  St.  John's 
river,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  thereof;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  said  river  St.  John,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Francis  ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the 
<^iannel  of  the  said  river  St.  Franoia,  and  through  the  lakes  through  which  it  flows  to  the 
outlet  of  the  lake  Pohenagamook  ;  thence  south-westerly,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in 
the  north-west  branch  of  the  river  St.  John,  which  point  shall  be  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
main  branch  of  the  St.  John,  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  nearest  direction ;  but  if  the  said 
point  shall  be  found  to  be  less  than  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  point  or  crest  of  the  high- 
lands, that  divide  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  river  St.  John,  to  a  point  seven  miles  in  a  straight  line  horn  the  said 
summit  or  crest  ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  in  a  course  about  south  8  deg.  west,  to  the  point 
where  the  parallel  of  lat  46  deg.  25  min.  north,  intersects  the  south-west  branch  of  the 
St.  John ;  thence  southerly  by  the  said  branch  to  the  source  thereof,  in  the  islands  at 
the  Metjarmette  portage  ;  thence  down  along  the  said  islands,  which  divide  the  waters 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  head  of  Hall's  stream  ;  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  stream  till  the  line 
thus  run  at  the  45  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  which  has  been  known  and  understood  to  be 
the  line  of  actual  division  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  British  province  of  Lower  Canada  on  the  other  ;  and  from  the  said  point  of  inter- 
section west  along  said  dividing  line,  as  heretofore  known  and  understood,  to  the  Iroquois, 
or  St-  Lawrence  river.  Such  are  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  now  ratified  by  both  govern- 
ments. This  state  lies  between  43  deg.  5  min.,  and  47  deg.  20  min.  north  latitude,  and 
between  66  deg.  50  min.,  and  70  deg.  55  min.  west  longitude  It  is  computed  to  contain 
30,000  square  miles,  or  19,200,000  acres.  It  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  until 
1820,  when  it  was  made  an  independent  state.  The  population  was  in  1840,  501,793. 
Of  these  252,989  are  free  white  males ;  247,449  ditto  females  ;  free  coloured  males,  720  ; 
ditto  females,  635.  Employed  in  agriculture,  101,630;  in  commerce,  2921;  manufac- 
tures, 21,879  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  10,091  ;  learned  professions,   1889. 

Augusta,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  on  the  Kennebec  river,  50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  the  seat  of  government. 

Maine  is  dirided  into  13  counties,  which,  with  their  population  and  capitals,  are  as  fol- 
lows:—YoA,  54,034,  C.  Alfred  ;  Cumberland,  68,658,  C.  Portland  ;  Lincob,  63,517,  C. 
Wiscasset ;  Hancock,  28,605,  C.  Ellsworth  ;  Washington,  28,327,  C.  Machias ;  Kennebec, 
55,823, C.  Augusta;  Oxford,  38,351,  C.  Paris ;  Somerset,  33,912,  C.  Norridgewock ;  Pe- 
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nobscot,  45,705,  C.  Bangor  ;  Waldo,  41,509,  C.  Belfast ;  Piscataquis,  13,138,  C.  Dover; 
Franklin,  20  801,  C.  Farmingtx)n  ;  Aroostook,  9413,  C.  Hoxilton.  These  counties  contain 
about  498  townships,  or  settlements,  some  of  which  have  but  few  inhabitants* 

This  state  is  hilly  rather  than  mountainous.  East  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  New 
Hampshire,  an  irregular  chain  of  highlands  extends  eastwardly  to  the  north  of  the  sources 
of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers,  and  passing  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Aroostook 
river,  terminates  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  at  Mars  Hill,  near  the  river 
St.  John.  Katadin  Mountain  is  the  most  elevated  summit  of  the  chain,  and  rises  between 
the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Penobscot  river.  It  is  5335  feet  high.  A  chain  of 
highlands  extends  in  a  north-west  direction,  from  near  the  north-west  source  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  continuous  and  somewhat  irregular  chain  is 
of  an  average  height  of  about  1400  feet,  and  in  many  parts  much  higher.  The  new  road 
from  Hallowell  to  Quebec  crosses  this  range,  over  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  The  interior 
of  Maine  rises  so  rapidly  from  the  sea-coast  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the  tide  far  up  its  na- 
vigable rivers. 

The  rest  of  Miune  is  hilly,  though  the  hills  are  not  generally  very  elevated.  The 
country  along  the  sea-coast,  and  inland  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  consists  of  rocks,  water, 
woods,  and  generally  a  poor  soil,  with  some  fertile  spots.  The  best  lands  are  between  the 
Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers.  The  mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  has  a  poor 
soil.  East  of  the  Penobscot  river  the  soil  is  rocky  and  sterile,  excepting  around  the  sources 
of  the  St<  John's  river  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  especially  in  the  territoiy  formerly  in 
dispute. 

The  soil,  where  once  properly  cultivated,  is  adapted  to  the  g^rowth  of  Indian  com,  or 
maize,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  most  kinds  of  kitchen  vege- 
tables. Wheat  is  also  grown,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of 
white  pine  and  spruce  trees,  in  large  quantities,  suitable  for  masts,  boards,  and  shingles ; 
and  also  of  maple,  beech,  white  and  gray  oak,  and  yellow  birch.  The  land  between  the 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  g^razing. 
With  good  cultivation  land  of  average  quality  yields  forty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre,  from 
twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  one  to  three  tons  of  hay.  Apple,  pear,  plum, 
and  cherry  trees  flourish ;  the  peach  tree  does  not  thrive. 

Bounty  paid  on  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  1837  ;  viz.,  on  1,019,906  bushels,  77,314 
dollars;  in  1838,  bounty  paid  on  1,107,849  bushels  of  wheat,  87,352  dollars;  bounty  paid 
in  1838  on  1,630,996  bushels  of  Indian  com,  66,328  dollars. 

Live- Stock  and  Agricultural  Products  in  1840. 


Number. 

Value — dollars. 

Live-Stock — Horses  and  mules 

59,208 

2,960,400 

Neat  cattle 

327,255 

4,908,825 

Sheep 

649,264 

973,896 

Hogs  .... 

117,386 

... 

352,158 

25  per  cent  of     . 

.     9,195,279 

Annual  value 

... 

.     2,298,819 

Poultry,  annual  value 

... 

123,171 

Total  annual  value 

... 

.     2,421,980 

Bushels. 

dollars. 

Wheat     . 

848,166 

1,061,207 

Oats 

.       1,076,409 

376,743 

Maize 

950,528 

712,896 

Other  grain 

544,645 

435,716 

Potatoes  . 

.     10,392,280 

2,078,556 

4.665.118 
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lbs.  dollan. 

Wool          ....       1,465,651  492,942 

Plroducts  of  dairy 1,496,902 

„         orohArds 149,381 

tons. 

Hay         ....          691,358  5,530,864 

Other  products 1,099,083 


8,769,172 


Total  annual  yalue  of  agriculture        .         •    dollars  15,856,270 

'^  Prerionsly  to  the  year  1807,  when  the  ware  in  Europe  gare  to  the  United  States  a 
great  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  commerce  was  so  profitable,  and  the  facilities 
n>r  carrying  it  on  in  Maine  were  so  great,  that  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  for  this 
superior  source  of  wealth;  but  afterward,  when  an  embargo,  and  non-intercourse,  and  war, 
crippled  the  resources  of  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  were  driven  from  the  seaboard 
on  to  the  lands  in  the  interior ;  and  from  that  time  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state 
hare  been  more  extensiTely  developed.  Much  of  the  lana  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  in  great  perfection.  Sometimes  the  crop  of  Indian  com  suffers 
from  the  shortness  of  the  season.  Among  the  fitiits,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  melons  suc- 
ceed welL 

*^  The  frtcifities  which  Maine  enjojrs  for  commerce  are  very  great.  The  livera  are  ex- 
tensively navigable,  and  numerous  bays  and  inlets  on  the  coast,  protected  as  they  often  are 
by  islands,  funiish  more  good  harbours  than  are  found  in  any  other  state  in  the  union. 
Ships  are  extensively  built,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for  a  fbreigpi  market.  The 
fisheries  furnish  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  not  only  a  source  of  wealth, 
but  a  nursery  of  seamen.  Lime  is  exported,  chiefly  frt>m  Thomaston,  to  the  amount  of 
about  1,000,000  dollan  annually.  A  fine  building  granite,  chiefly  from  Hallowell,  which 
is  of  a  Hght  colour,  is  also  extensively  exported.  Maine,  in  point  of  shipping,  is  the  third 
state  in  tne  union. 

^  The  climate  of  Maine,  though  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  b  generally 
favourable  to  health.  The  cold  of  winter,  though  severe,  is  steady,  and  is  less  injurious 
to  the  constitution  than  the  sudden  changes  so  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Near  the  ocean  the  heat  of  summer  b  g^reatly  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes.  The  season  of 
TCgetation,  at  its  greatest  length,  extends  from  April  21st  to  October  16th,  though  the 
Tigour  of  vegetation  does  not  continue  more  than  tnree  months  and  a  half.  On  July  9th, 
1838,  the  thermometer  rose  to  100  deg.  above  zero,  and  on  January  26th,  1837,  it  sunk  to 
27  deg.  below  zero,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  extremes  of  temperature.  Such  extremes 
are  <^  short  continuance. 

**  Maine  has  a  number  of  fine  riven.  Among  these  is  the  Penobscot,  250  miles  long, 
and  navig^le  for  large  ships  to  Bangor,  52  miles  frt>m  the  ocean.  The  tide  here  rises 
frtnn  20  to  25  feet,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  float  large  ships,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
entrance  and  departure  of  vessels.  The  Kennebec  has  a  course  of  about  250  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bath,  12  miles  frt>m  the  ocean  ;  and  for  vessels  of  150  tons  to 
Hallowell,  40  miks  frt>m  the  sea ;  and  for  sloops  of  100  tons  two  miles  farther,  to  Au- 
gusta ;  and  for  boats  to  Waterville,  18  miles  above  Augusta.  The  Androscoggin  rises  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  runs  chiefly  in  Maine,  and  unites  with  the  Kennebec,  20  miles  from. 
the  ocean.  The  Saco  rises  in  the  White  Mountuns  in  New  Hampshire,  but  soon  enten 
Maine,  and,  pursuing  a  south-eastwardly  direction,  discharges  itself  into  Saco  Bay.  It  is 
navig^le  fbr  ships  six  mOes  to  Saco  falls.  The  Damariscotta  is  chiefly  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
has  a  tide  of  ten  feet,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  18  miles,  to  Nobleboro.  The 
Sheepscot  is  a  small  river,  with  a  large  bay  at  its  mouth,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Wis- 
casset,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state.  All  these,  above  the  navigation  for  vessels,  as  well  as 
many  others,  have  numerous  £dls,  and  furnish  many  exceUent  mill  seats.  The  I^scataqua 
river  forms  the  boundary  of  Maine  on  the  west,  but  runs  chiefly  in  New  Hampshire. 

^  Maine  has  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  interior.     The  largest  lakes  are  Moose- 
head,  which  is  50  miles  long,  and  nom  10  to  15  broad ;  and  Umbagog,  which  lies  partly 
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in  New  Hampshire,  and  is  18  miles  loDg  and  10  broad.  But  so  numerous  are  the  smaller 
lakes  and  ponds,  that  it  is  computed  that  one-tenth  of  the  sur&oe  of  the  state  is  covered 
with  water. 

'*  The  coast  of  Maine  abounds  -mih  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Mount  Desert,  in 
Frenchman's  bay,  and  is  15  miles  long  and  12  broad.  Long  island.  Deer  island,  and  Fox 
islands,  are  on  the  west  side  of  Penobscot  bay.  The  principal  bays  are  Penobscot,  30 
miles  long  and  18  wide ;  Casco  bay,  extending  20  miles  between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape 
Small  Point,  containing  many  iskmds  ;  and  Passamaquoddy  bay,  lying  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick^  six  miles  deep  and  12  wide.  The  shores  of  Maine  are  bold  and  rocky, 
and  have  many  inlets." — United  States^  Gazetteer  for  1840. 

The  most  commercial  cities  and  towns  are  Portland,  on  Casco  bay;  Bangor,  on  the 
Penobscot ;  Hallowell,  on  the  Kennebec  ;  Thomaston,  on  the  St.  George  river ;  Bath,  on 
the  Kennebec  ;  Belfast,  on  a  branch  of  Penobscot  bay  ;  and  Wiscasset,  on  a  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheepscot ;  also  Augusta,  Gardiner,  Brunswick,  Waldoborough,  Frankfort, 
Prospect,  Bucksport,  Camden,  Gorham,  Wells,  and  Eastport. 

COMMERCiAii  Establishments. — There  were  in  Maine,  in  1840,  70  commercial  and 
14  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  1,646,926  dollars ; 
and  2220  retail  dry  g^ds  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  3,973,593  dollars  ;  2068 
persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  306,850  dollars  ;  123  persons 
were  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  56  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  used  a  capi- 
tal of  95,150  dollars ;  3610  persons  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  526,967 
dollars. — Official  Returns, 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  manufactures  in  the  formers'  or  oth^r 
houses,  in  1840,  was  804,397  dollars.     There  were  24  woollen  manufactories,  employing^ 
532  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  412,366  doUars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
316,105  dollars;  6  cotton  manufactories,  with  29,736  spindles,  employing  1414  persona, 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  970,397  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,398,000  dollars ;  16 
furnaces  produced  6122  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  1  forge  for  bar  iron,  employing  48  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  185,950  dollars ;  15  persons  employed,  produced  50,000  bushels  of  salt, 
with  a  capital  of  25,000  dollars  ;  280  persons  produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
98,720  dollars ;  6  paper  manufactories  employed  89  persons,   producing  to  the  value  of 
84,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  20,600  dollars ;  37  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the 
value  of  18,150  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6050  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  made  to  the 
value  of  74,174  doUars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  8807  dollars,  together  employing 
212  persons,  and  a  capital  of  28,050  dollars;  395  tanneries  employed  754  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  571,793  dollars;  530  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced 
articles  of  the  value  of  443,846  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  191,717  dollars  ;  21  potte- 
ries employed  31  persons,  and  manufactiu^ed  articles  to  the  value  of  20,850  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  11,353  dollars;  864  persons   manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of 
261,586  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  300,822  dollars  ;  339  persons  produced  machinery  to  the 
value  of  69,752  dollars  ;  119  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  65,555 
dollars ;  4  rope  walks,  employing  34  persons,  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  32,660  dol- 
lars, with  a  capital  of  23,000  doUars  ;  779  persons  produced  waggons  and  carriages  to  the 
amount  of  174,310  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  75,012  dollars  ;  flouring,  saw,  and 
other  mills,  employed  3630  persons,  producing  manufactures  to  the  amoimt  of  3,161,592 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2,900,565  dollars.     Ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  1,844,902 
dollars  ;  furniture  was  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  204,875  dollars,  employing  1453 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  668,558  dollars  ;  34  brick,  and  1674  wooden  houses  were  erected, 
employing  2482  persons,  and  cost  733,067  dollars  ;  34  printing  offices,  14  binderies,  3 
daily,  2  semi-weeKly,  30  weekly  newspapers,  5  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  196  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  68,200  dollars.     The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures in  the  state,  was,  by  official  returns,  7,147,224  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Education. — Among  the  institutions  for  education,  are  Bowdoin  college,  at  Bruns- 
wick, named  after  the  Honourable  James  Bowdoin,  who  founded  it  in  1794.  It  has 
been  liberally  endowed  by  Massachusetts,  and  by  Maine,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution.  It 
has  11  masters,  165  students,  and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  Waterville  college^ 
founded  in  1820,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists.     It  has  6  masters,  65  students,  and 
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a  HbnuT  of  7000  Tolnmes.  The  Bangor  theological  semmaiy  was  established  in  1816,  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  ConCTegationalistSy  for  a  classical  and  theological  education,  pre- 
nirato^  to  the  ministry.  It  has  3  masters,  43  students,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  library. 
The  Methodists  have  an  institution  at  Readfield,  denominated  the  Maine  Wesleyan  semi- 
nary, founded  in  1822.  There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  86  academies,  with  8477  stu- 
dents, and  3385  primary  and  common  schools,  with  164,477  scholars.  There  were  3241 
persons,  over  20  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Religious  Dbnominatioiis, — The  three  principal  religious  denominations  in  Maine, 
are  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Congregationalists.  In  1836,  their  numbers 
were  as  follows: — Baptists,  222  churches,  145  ordained  ministers,  15,000  communicants  ; 
Methodists,  115  travelling  preachers,  15,493  communicants;  Congregationalists,  161 
churches,  119  ministers,  1 2,370  communicants.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  Free- 
Will  Baptists,  Friends,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians. 

Banks. — There  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  48  banks  in  Maine,  with  a  total 
capital  of  4,671,500  dollars  ;  and  a  circulation  of  1 ,224,658  dollars.  At  the  close  of  1840 
the  state  debt  amounted  to  1,687,367  doUan.— Official  Returns. 

In  the  state  prison  at  Thomaston,  the  convicts  are  constantly  employed  in  quairying 
and  hewing  stone. 

Public  Works. — The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal  was  completed  in  1829.  This 
canal,  which  connects  Portland  with  Sebago  Pond,  is  20|  miles  long,  and  has  25  locks. 
By  another  lock  in  Saco  river,  it  is  extended  through  Brandy  and  Long  ponds,  making  its 
whole  length  50  miles,  and  its  whole  cost  was  about  250,000  dollars.  Bangor  and  Orono 
railroad  was  completed  in  1836,  and  connects  the  two  places,  being  12  miles  long.  The 
Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1 837,  and  communicates  with 
the  railroad  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth.  A  railrc^  has  been  projected  from  Portland  to 
Bangor,  a  distance  of  132  miles,  to  complete  the  great  chain  of  railroads  along  the  sea- 
coast.  Several  routes  have  been  explored  from  the  sea  to  Quebec,  the  nearest  and  least 
ezpennve  of  which  is  from  Belfast.*  A  regular  and  quick  communication  is  established 
between  the  several  parts  of  Maine,  and  the  countries  to  the  south,  by  steamboats  or  rail- 
roads, and  the  progress  of  settlement  and  improvement  has  been  rapid.  The  most  fertile 
and  best  wood^  part  of  this  state,  is  comprised  in  the  extensive  district  which  was  compre- 
hended within  the  long  disputed  territory.  It  abounds  in  fertile  soils,  rivers,  pine,  and 
various  other  magnificent  timber  trees. 

*  The  progress  of  all  new  countries  is  extremely  interesting,  the  following  picture  (commu- 
nicated to  the  press  by  a  traTeller),  of  proceeding  from  one  place  to  another,  some  years  ago  in 
Maine,  compai^  with  the  present  facilities  of  moving  by  steam  power,  is  curious : — 

"  In  leaving  Bangor  in  a  steamboat,  tliough  only  for  a  short  trip,  I  am  thereby  reminded  of 
the  difference  which  has  taken  place  in  our  city,  and  throughout  the  country,  in  the  mode  of 
travelling  between  the  present  time  and  only  twenty  years  since.  I  say  twenty  years,  because 
it  is  about  twenty  years  since  I  left  the  parental  home,  and  in  the  good  sloop  '  Betsv*  took 
passage  for  Bangor,  where  we  arrived  in  safety,  after  eight  days*  toil.  The  usual  mode  of  travel- 
Hog  then,  from  BangDr,  was  by  the  lumber  coasters  ;  in  which  passengers,  male  and  female,  were 
stowed  away  in  die  few  berths  in  the  cabin,  or  tprawled  around  upon  the  uncarpeted  floor. 
There  was  indeed,  a  semipackei^  with  a  few  extra  berths  hung  round,  with  a  narrow  and  rather 
scantv  red  bombazette  frill.  But  mean  as  these  accommodations  may  now  be  considered,  they 
afforded  the  best  means  of  conveyance  between  Bangor  and  Massachusetts,  and  during  tlie  rainy 
seaioos  in  the  spring  and  fall — the  only  conveyance  ;  for  instead  of  three  daily  stages  west,  as 
DOW,  the  mail  was  carried  once  a  week  only,  and  then  on  horseback  between  Bangor  and  Augusta. 
During  the  winter,  to  be  sure,  Moses  Burley  conveyed  the  mail,  and  occasionally  a  passenger  or 
two  in  a  sleigh  with  a  tandem  team  ;  and  during  the  summer  in  a  ricketty  covered  waggon?  We 
remember  them  well !  For  they  frequently  required  to  be  patched  in  their  upper  stories,  and  as 
I  was  the  younger  knight  of  the  awl  and  thread,  it  became  my  duty  to  perform  it !  Then  there 
was  no  small  mail  route  to  any  of  the  towns  above  Bangor,  and  the  old  register  in  tlie  monthly 
advertisement  of  the  postmaster,  of  two  fingers  long,  enumerated  letters  for  the  whole  region  round 
about.  These  reminiscences  (?)  have  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  appearance  of  the  village 
as  it  then  was.  There  were  but  five  brick  buildings  erected,  including  the  old  distil  house,  that 
has  since  been  removed  to  give  place  to  the  City  Point  Block.  There  were  but  eighteen  stores — 
a  few  mechanics*  shops — one  bridge,  and  that  the  Kenduskeag,  where  toll  was  required  —the  court 
house,  now  city  hall— a  wooden  gaol—three  taverns,  and  a  tew  dwellings.     The  largest  religious 
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PUBLIC  DEBT   OF   MAINE. 


T)eccnib«»r  31,  1841. 
Dae  in  1839.  nof  called  for  and  not  known 

whoae  hand*  it  u 

1842  ditto  ditto 

1843  ditto  ditto 

1845  ditto  ditto 

1840  ditto  ditto 

1847  ditto  ditto 

184d  ditto  ditto 

1850  ditto  ditto 

1K51  ditto  ditto 

1852  ditto  ditto 

1854  ditto  ditto 

1855  ditto  ditto 

1850  ditto  ditto 

1800  ditto  ditto 


in 


donara. 

284  03 

9,040  22 

17,500  00 

262,146  00 

1,500  00 

55,800  00 

283,000  00 

81,500  00 

450,685  00 

130,000  UO 

35,000  00 

252,000  00 

133,000  00 

03,500  00 


Total 

Permanent  tchool  fund 

PenotMcot  Indian  fund 

Balance  doe  on  annual  achool  fanda,  not  called 

for 

Balance  due  on  rolls  of  accounts,  not  ca>led 

for  

Balance  due  on  wheat  boanty,  not  called  for.. 


1,734,801  47 
17,520  92 
69,905  57 

2,299  34 

113  27 
8  52 


Total 1,814,715  09 

Reaourcee  of  the  State. 

Cash  in  the  treasury 55,952  07 

State  taxes  of  1840  and  1841 199,349  34 

County  taxes 1,005  90 

Securities  in  the  hands  of  Und  agent,  and  bills 

reoeirable  184*460  02 

Claim  on  general  goremment,  for  north-east- 
ern boandarv  expeost- s 200,000  00 

210  shares  in  Augusta,  Maine,  and  mercantile 
batiks 21,0C0  00 


Total 071.367  33 

Also,  one-third  of  Mas»achiisetts  claim  on   general   go- 
vernment. 


Prom  a  statement  made  by  J.  Kingsbury,  treasarer,  Ja- 
nuary 10, 1842. 

The  money  In  the  treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  dollars. 

January,  1841,  was 82,736  15 

During  the  year,  there  has  been  receiTed  into 

the  treasnry,  from  all  aouroea • * . .  345,356  08 

428,092  20 
Within  the  year,  there  baa  been  paid  from  the 

treasury 372,140  13 

LeaTintr  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  Deceml>er 

31,  1841,  of 55,952  07 

The  receipts  for  1842,  are  estimated  as  fdlows ;  tIs., 

Cash  in  the  treasury,  January  1,  1842 55,952  07 

Land  agency 100,000  •• 

Duty  on  commissions 3,000  00 

Bank  tax 30,000  00 

Binkdividends 1,000  00 

State  uxea  of  1840  and  1841 199,349  34 

County  taxes,  or  unincorporated  places 1,605  00 

390,907  31 
Also   claim   on   the  general   goTcrnment  for 
north-eaitem  boundary  expense*,  will  pro- 
bably be  received  the  present  >ear 209,000  00 

Principal  Expenditures. 

Council,  senate,  and  house  r^t  representativea..  00,488  00 

Coiitsof  criminal  prosecutions 11,715  83 

Roll  of  nccountii.  No.  23... 25,757  99 

School  fund,  No.0 32,849  98 

lni*ane  hos).ital 3,000  00 

Pttblicdebt 9,496  80 

Salaries 24308  91 

luterest  on  debt 103io»6  19 


CONDITION  OF  THE  BANKS,  JUNE,  1843. 

There  bj:^  37  banks  in  the  state. 


dollars. 
Capital  stock 2,925,000 


00 


Bills  in  circulation 1,147,625  00 

Net  profit4on  hand 100,013  77 

Due  othrr  banks 138,106  88 

Drpoaits  not  on  interest 633ioS0  II 

Deposits  bearing  inteiest 90,715  03 


Totnl  due  from  banka 5,043,019  89 


doHars. 
Gold,  silver,  *c 158,591 


9S 


Healestate 258.647  70 

R.lls  of  other  banks 118,809  91 

Due  from  other  batiks 500.950  44 

Notes  discounted,  3ec 3,946,013  35 

Total  resources 5,043,0(9  89 

Last  aemi-ann.  dividend. • 86,730  00 


The  bank  commissioners  of  Maine,  in  their  annual  report,  say  that  a  sum  equal  to  the 
entire  aggregate  circulation  of  their  bank  passes  through  Boston,  and  is  redeemed  there 
five  times  every  year.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  average  time  which  a  bill  issued  from 
a  Maine  bank  is  in  circulation,  until  it  is  again  returned  to  the  bank  for  redemption,  is  only 
about  two  months. 


society,  now  comprising  the  societies  under  thp  pastoral  charge  of  Mr.  Pomroy  and  Mr.  Maltby, 
assembled  for  religious  worship  in  the  court  house,  under  the  charge  of  that  excellent  man,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Loom  is ;  the  Baptist  society  held  their  occasional  meetings  in  the  hall  of  Leavitt's  brick 
stores,  now  occupied  by  Pond  and  French;  and  the  Methodist  society  occupied  occasionally,  an 
old  wooden  school  house  that  stood  on  State-street,  fiut  enough  of  old  dines.  The  present,  so 
far  as  Bangor  is  concerned,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  word  from  me. 

**  The  steamer,  Portland,  capable  to  my  certain  knowledge,  of  carrying  about  four  hundred 
persons,  and  giving  them  a  good  breakfiist,  now  pushes  its  way  along, 

<  Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide,' 

on  tlie  bosom  of  the  Penobscot,  bearing  her  precious  freight  amid  the  most  enchanting  scenery, 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings  that  ever  opened  its  eyes  to  light  and  bless  our  world." 
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COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  MAINE. 

The  trade  and  navigation  of  Maine  is  chiefly  a  fishing  and  coasting  trade,  and 
a  trade  in  wood,  fish,  and  a  few  other  articles,  to  the  southern  states,  and  British 
colonies.  The  trade  with  Nova  Scotia  consists  in  bringing  gypsum  for  manure 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  some  other  articles  from  both  provinces,  exporting,  in 
return,  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  There  is  little  or  no  intercourse  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Maine  and  countries  in  Europe. 

Previous  to  1820,  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  state  is  included  in  the 
commercial  accounts  of  Massachusetts. 

SUMMARY. 

FoRSiON  Commerce  of  Maine  from  1820  to  1842. 
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The  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  ships,  and  smaller  vessels,  including 
coasters  and  fishing  craft,  belonging  to  Maine,  in  1842^  is  given  officially  as  fol< 
lows : — 


STATBiCKfT  exhibiting  a  coDdensed  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  sererai  Districts  of  Maioe, 

on  the  30th  of  September,  1842,  and  30th  of  June,  1843. 
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According  to  a  statement  in  the  Portland  Advertiser^  1841^  ihe  quBii^ty  of  lutnher 
which  came  to  market  down  the  three  principal  rivers  of  the  state  during  the  year  1841, 
was  as  follows,  viz. : 

On  the  Penohscot,  100  millions  of  feet, 

On  the  Kennebec,  40  „ 

On  the  Androscoggin,    20  „ 

making  160  millions  of  feet,  which,  at  an  average  value  of  ten  dollars  per  M .,  will  yield 
1,600,000  dollars.  The  quantity  which  was  floated  down  the  Saco,  Union,  Narraguagus, 
Machias,  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  was  calculated  at  65,000,000  millions  of  feet,  value  650,000 
dollars,  and  makes  the  aggregate  value  of  timber  sold  2,250,000  dollars. 

Navigable  Rivers,  Seaports,  and  Towns  of  Maine,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the 
United  States*  Gazetteer  for  1844,  the  Book  of  the  United  States  for  1842,  and  from 
local  descriptions. 

rivers. 

The  Penobscot  is  the  largest  river  of  Maine,  and  divides  into  two  main  branches.  The  larger, 
or  western  branch,  rises  in  the  western  highlands,  which  divide  Maine  from  Canada,  and  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere  river,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  winds  downwards 
to  the  east,  until  it  falls  into  Chesumcook  lake,  out  of  which  it  flows  south-east,  through  Pema- 
dumcook  and  other  lakes,  and  unites  with  the  eastern  branch.  Tliis  branch,  called  the  Seboois, 
rises  in  some  small  lakes  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aroostook  river,  and  flows  nearly  south  to 
its  junction  with  the  other  branch,  fifty-four  miles  above  Bangor.  The  confluent  stream  then  runs 
south-easterly  until  it  receives  Mattawamkeag  river  from  the  norili-east,  which  is  its  principal 
tributary  on  the  east.  Its  flood  is  then  south-south-west,  until  it  receives  the  Piscatiquis,  its  chief 
western  tributary ;  it  then  flows  south  by  west,  until  it  falls  into  Penobscot  bay.  Its  upper  por- 
tions have  many  falls  and  rapids,  excellent  as  mill  sites.  It  is  about  275  miles  long  from  its 
soiree  to  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  fifty  miles  from  the  ocean  to  Bangor,  for  large  vessels,  and  for 
boats,  to  a  considerable  distance  above  that  town.  The  tide  rises  at  Bangor  more  than  twenty 
feet,  to  which  the  same  causes  contribute,  which  effect  the  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy — the 
form  of  the  bay,  and  the  lateral  rise  of  the  sea  caused  by  the  rapid  force  and  breadth  of  the  gulf 
stream.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  the  river  above  Bangor,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Oldtown,  the  residence  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians,  who  own  all  the  islands  in  tlie  river  as 
far  as  the  Porks,  several  miles  above  Mattawamkeag  river,  several  of  which  are  considerable  and 
fertile.  They  have  a  considerable  annuity  secured  to  them  by  the  state.  There  are  several  flourish- 
ing towns  on  the  Penob>cot  bay  and  river.  On  the  east  side  are  Castine,  Bucksport,  and  Orring- 
ton.  On  the  west  side  are  Tliomaston,  Camden,  Belfast,  Prospect,  Frankfort,  Hamden,  Bangor, 
and  Orono.  Penobscot  bay  is  a  spacious  body  of  water,  and  extends  from  the  ocean  at  OwFs 
Head  to  Belfast  bay,  about  twenty  miles.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  from  OwUs  Head  to 
Burnt  Coat  Island,  is  about  thirty  miles.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Deer  Island,  Fox  Islands,  Isle  of  Haut,  Long  Island,  and  some  others.  From  a  hill 
above  Camden,  and  from  other  points,  the  view  of  this  bay,  with  its  islands  and  numerous  vessels, 
is  beautiful.  The  bay  and  river  contain  many  good  harboura,  the  principal  of  which  are  Castine, 
Belfast,  Hucksport,  Bangor,  and  others. 

The  Kennebec  is,  next  to  the  Penobscot,  the  most  important  river  in  the  state  :  its  principal 
source  is  the  outlet  of  Moosehead  lake  ;  twenty  miles  below,  it  receives  the  Dead  river,  which  is  a 
longer  branch,  and  rises  within  five  miles  of  the  Chaudiere,  wliich  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  genera]  course  is  south  by  east,  with  several  long  and  occasionally  sudden  windings.  Its 
course  from  its  source  to  the  sea  is  about  200  miles.  Its  largest  tributary  is  the  Androscoggin, 
which  enters  it  from  the  west,  eighteen  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  twelve 
miles  to  Bath,  for  sloops  of  150  tons,  forty  miles  to  Hallowell,  and  for  sloops,  two  miles  farther 
to  Augusta,  to  which  the  tide  rises  ;  and  for  boats  to  V\  aterville,  eighteen  miles  above  Augusta. 
It  has  important  falls  at  Waterville,  and  at  three  other  places  above,  affording  great  water  power. 
There  are  bridges,  at  Augusta,  at  Canaan,  and  at  Norridgewock.  It  is  generally  closed  with  ice 
four  months  in  the  year  at  Hallowell,  but  usually  open  at  all  seasons  below  Bath.  The  roost  im- 
portant towns  on  the  river  arc,  Bath,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and  Norridgewock.  It  flows 
through  a  fertile  country,  and  is  the  medium  of  an  extensive  trade. 

The  Saco  rises  in  the  Wl»iie  mountains,  N.  H  ,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  source  of  Ammonoo- 
suc  river,  flowing  west  to  Connecticut  river,  and  east  through  the  celebrated  mountain  Notch, 
with  a  rapid,  foaming  current,  and  frequent  cascades.     It  enters  Maine  at  Fryburg,  and  winds 
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m  a  soath-easterlv  direction,  until  it  enters  the  Atlantic,  between  Saco  and  Biddeford.  It  has 
four  principal  falls  in  Maine,  of  seventy,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty-two  feet  respectively,  which 
afford  immense  water  power.  Pine  timber  grew  extensively  on  its  banks,  furnishing  supplies 
for  numerous  saw  mills  ;  but  this  useful  wood  is  disappearing  rapidly  by  the  axe  of  tlie  timber 
cutter,  and  the  fires  of  the  new  settlers.  The  other  rivers  are  the  St.  Croix,  Union,  Machias, 
Androscoggin,  Memumack,  and  numerous  lesser  streams. 

Passamaquoddt  bay  lies  partly  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  partly  in  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick.  Its  entrance  is  about  six  miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  its  length  is  about 
twelve  miles.  Campobelio  Island  divides  the  entrance  into  two  passages.  Deer  Island  and  some 
smaller  islands  lie  ako  within,  and  Grand  Manan  to  the  south,  on  the  entrance  of  this  bay.  The 
bay  is  well  sheltered,  lias  everywhere  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  is 
never  closed  by  ice.  Its  waters  abound  with  mackerel,  cod,  herring,  and  other  fish.  The  rise 
of  tide  varies  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  feet.  The  boundary  of  the  United  States  passes 
on  the  west  side  of  Campobelio  Island  into  the  St.  Croix  river,  which  enters  the  north-west 
part  of  this  bay. 

From  this  hiy  to  Portsmouth,  near  the  boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  the  coast  of  Maine  pre- 
sents bay-),  harbours,  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  nigged  islands,  and  shores.  Penobscot  b  the  largest 
bay,  and  Mount  Desert  the  largest  island. 

PRINCIPAL   SEAPORTS    AND   TOWNS. 

Augusta  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  river,  forty-three  miles  from  tlie  ocean,  at 
tlie  head  of  sloop  navigation,  44  d^.  18  min.  43  sec.  north  latitude,  69deg.  50  min.  west  longi- 
tude, 163  north-north-east  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  595  nortli-east  of  Washington.  Popula- 
tion of  the  township,  1810,  1805;  1820,  2475;  1830,  3980;  1840,  5314.  First  settled,  1771, 
incorporated,  1797.  The  township  is  eight  by  six  miles.  The  two  paits  of  the  town,  or,  as  it, 
with  many  otliers,  is  in  the  United  States*  Gazetteer  cailed,  village,  are  counected  by  a  bridge  across 
the  Kennebec,  5*20  feet  long,  which  cost  28.000  dollars.  It  is  regularly  laid  out ;  the  ground  rises 
on  each  side  of  the  river ;  it  has  many  fine  buildings,  and  the  streets  are  ornamented  by  trees  on 
each  side.  Its  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  are  flourishing.  Its  tonnage  is  over 
3000.  The  state  bouse  is  a  white  granite  building  on  a  commanding  emmence,  lialf  a  mile  soutii 
from  the  village.  The  apartments  for  the  senate,  house  of  representatives,  and  state  offices,  are 
spacious  and  well  constructed.  Before  it,  is  a  park,  ornamented  with  walks  and  trees.  The  United 
States  arsenal  is  a  large  stone  edifice  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Tlie  state  insane  hospital  is  a 
large  granite  edifice  with  wings,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  seventy  acres  of 
ground,  and  cost  100,000  dollars.  Tlie  Augusta  high  school  is  a  large  brick  building,  sixty-five 
by  fifty  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  a  doric  portico,  and  cost  7000  dollars.  There  is  a  strong  dam 
erected  across  the  Kennebec,  half  a  mile  above  the  village,  with  locks  to  facilitate  navigation,  com- 
pleted in  1837,  at  an  expense  of  300,000  dollars.  Its  sluices  constitute  great  water  power.  In 
constructing  the  dam,  2,500,000  feet  of  timber,  and  75,000  tons  of  stones  and  gravel  were  used. 
The  take  formed  by  this  dam  extends  sixteen  miles,  and  covers  1200  acres.  It  has  sixty-four 
warehouses  and  shops,  called  stores^  capital  141,650  dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  four 
grist  milb,  four  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  capital  in  manufactures,  60.550  dollars  ;  two  academies, 
150  students  ;  twenty-six  schools,  1 129  scholars. — Official  Retumtt  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Bangor  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  tide  navigation,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  river, 
sixty  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  in  44  deg.  47  min.  50  sec.  north  latitude,  and  68  dog.  47  min.  west 
longitude^  230  miles  north-east  from  Boston,  Massachusetts;  663  miles  from  Washington.  Popula- 
tion, I790,  169  ;  1800,  277 ;  1810,850;  1820,  1221 ;  1830,  il868  ;  1840,8627.  Keuduskeog,a  stream 
190  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  bridges.  This 
stream  iias  falls  about  one  mile  above  the  city,*  which  afifords  many  mill  seats.  Close  to,  and  above 

♦  We  shall  follow  in  our  description  the  names  or  terms  used  by  the  people  and  writers  of  the 
United  States.  Corporate  towns  are  usually  called  cities  in  the  United  States,  although  places 
called  villages,  and  others  called  corporate  towns,  are  often  more  populous.  Liverpool,  in  Eng- 
land, is,  in  a  higlier  degree  than  many  ancient  cities,  a  corporate  town,  but  no  one  gives  it,  nor 
hundreds  of  great  corporate  towns  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  bombastic  term 
dty:  though  the  term  itself  has  nothing  objectionable  in  it,  excepting  its  ostentatious  application 
in  the  United  States  and  British  America.  In  olden  times  Boston  was  called  a  town.  In 
modem,  under  a  new  corporate  form,  a  citif.  We  were  some  years  ago  charged  with  extreme  igno- 
rance by  some  American  (colonial)  paper,  for  saying  incidentally,  for  the  active  timber  trading 
"city  of  St.  John,"  New  Brunswick,  the  "  town  of  St.  John  ;"  which  city,  by  the  bye,  is  not  even 
the  capital  of  tlie  province.  The  Member  of  Parliament  who  would  say  City  of  Liverpool,  or  the 
Deputy  who  would  say  Cily  of  Havre,  would  both  be  laughed  at,  probably  incur  nicknames  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  It  is  true  that  charters  in  America,  incorporate  some  places  as  towns, 
and  others  as  cities ;  but  we  can  trace  nothing  in  the  latter,  which  could  not,  with  equal  utility 
and  common  sense,  be  included  in  the  former. 
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the  city,  is  a  bridge  across  the  Penobscot  river,  1320  feet  long,  connecting  it  with  Orrington,  which 
cost  50,000  dollars.  The  harbour,  which  is  at  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kenduskeag,  is  capacious ; 
the  tide  rises  seventeen  feet,  and  is  sufficient  to  float  large  vessels.  The  principal  article  of  trade 
is  lumber,  which  comes  down  the  river  in  large  rafts.  1200  vessels,  over  lOO  tons  burden  each, 
are  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  besides  a  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  and 
foreign  trade.  The  city  occupies  a  pleasant  situation,  affording  a  full  view  of  the  river  and  sui> 
rounding  country.  The  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  neat,  man;^  of  them  handsome. 
Steamboats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  Portland  and  Boston,  while  the  river  is  open, 
which  is  the  case  during  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  Bangor  has  seven  churches,  one  Con- 
gregational, one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  one  Lutheran,  one  Universal ist,  and  one 
Roman  Catholic.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1791;  as  a  city,  in  1834.  The  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  originally  called  the  "Maine  Charity  School,"  and  first  established  at 
Hampden,  six  miles  south,  was  opened  in  1816.  It  proposes  to  give  a  classical  and  theological 
education  for  the  ministry,  in  a  shorter  time  than  is  ordinarily  required  in  a  collegiate  and  Uieo- 
logical  course,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Congregationalists.  It  has  three  professors, 
forty-three  students,  139  alumni,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Bangpr  had,  in  1840,  eleven 
commercial  and  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital,  98,500  dollars ;  134  retail  stores, 
capital,  318,500  dollars  ;  value  of  lumber  produced,  305,500  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  two  grist- 
mills, forty-two  saw-mills,  three  printing  offices,  one  daily,  two  weekly  newspapers ;  capital  in  ma- 
nufactures, 101,800  dollars  ;  two  academies,  twenty-nine  students,  twenty-five  schools,  1647 
scholars.  One  of  its  manufactures  is  tarpaulin  hats  for  fishermen  and  sailors,  of  which  about 
1800  per  month  are  often  made  by  men  and  women. — Official  Returns,  U,  S.  Gaz, 

Portland  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  western  extremity  of  Casco  bay,  in  43  deg.  39 
min.  north  latitude,  and  7  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  6  deg.  45  min.  east  from 
Washington.  It  is  110  miles  north-north-east  from  Boston,  545  north-east  from  Washington. 
The  population  in  1800  was  3677  ;  in  1810,  7169  ;  in  1820.  11,581  ;  in  1880,  12.601  ;  in  1840, 
15,2 18.  Engaged  in  commerce,  397 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1032 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  726  ; 
in  the  learned  professions,  &c.,  101.  It  extends  three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  This  citi/  presents  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea  :  rising 
like  an  amphitheatre  between  two  hills.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  handsomely  built,  and  has 
several  public  buildings,  among  which  are  a  court-house,  a  spacious  city  hall,  a  gaol,  and  six- 
teen churches.  It  has  also  a  custom-house,  six  banks,  a  theatre,  and  an  atheneeum,  containing  a 
library  of  4000  volumes.  It  has  on  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  called  Portland 
Head,  a  lighthouse,  which  is  of  stone,  seventy-two  feet  high,  built  in  1790.  On  an  eminence, 
on  which  Fort  Sumner  formerly  stood,  there  is  an  observatory  seventy  feet  high,  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  harbour  and  its  islands.  The  harbour,  which  is  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  is  easy  of  entrance,  spacious,  and  safe,  being  protected  by  islands  at  its  entrance  from  the 
violence  of  storms.  It  is  rarely  obstructed  by  ice.  It  is  defended  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
ship  channel  bv  Forts  Preble  and  Scammel,  on  islands  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lighthouse.  It 
is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  an  extensive  back  country.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty  commeiw 
cial,  and  eight  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  658,500  dollars  ;  256  retail  stores,  witli  a 
capital  of  574,450  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  4000  dollars;  fisheries,  capital  11,300  dol- 
lars ;  machinery  produced,  3000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  capital  5000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  capital 
9000  dollars ;  two  potteries,  capital  4000  dollars;  two  ropewalks.  capital,  18,000 dollars;  nine 
printing  offices,  five  binderies,  two  daily,  seven  weekly,  three  semi- weekly  newspapers,  and  three 
periodicals,  employing  ninety-four  persons,  and  a  capital  of  34,500  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manu- 
factures, 215,350  dollars.  Eleven  academies  and  grammar  schools,  1118  students,  thirty-two  com- 
mon schools.  1976  scholars.  The  registered  tonnage  in  1840  was  56,1.35,  and  that  of  the  coasting 
trade  about  20,000  tons.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  lumber  and  fish,  with  beef,  butter, 
&c.  The  natural  facilities  of  communication  which  Portland  enjoys  have  been  increased  by  the 
Oxford  canal,  which  extends  from  it  twenty  miles  to  Sebago  pond  .♦  and,  by  a  lock  in  Songo  river, 
is  extended  into  Brady  and  Long  ponds,  thirty  miles  farther.  The  trade  of  ^ie  city  is  cliieflv 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  and  its  coasting  trade  greatly,  though  not  altogether,  with 
Boston.  To  the  latter  there  is  a  railroad.  Poriland  was  formerly  a  part  of  Falmouth,  and  130 
houses,  constituting  two-thirds  of  the  village,  were  laid  in  ashes  by  the  British  in  October,  1775. 
It  was  incorporated  with  its  present  name  in  1786,  and  received  a  cUy  cliarter  in  1832.— Q^ 
cial  jRetums,  U,  S,  Gaz, 

Belfast  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  river,  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea.  Incorporated  in  1773.  A  small  river,  over  which  there  is  an  extensive 
bridge,  flows  through  the  town.    The  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  rarely  obstructed  by  ice,  and 

*  Small  lakes,  or  lagunea,  are  usually  called  ponds  in  the  United  States  and  in  British  Ame- 
rica. The  English  reader  must  not  associate  any  thing  so  mean  as  a  hone  pond  or  miUpondy  with 
tin  American  pimd, 
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sufficiently  deep  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  It  is  engaged  io  tba  foreigii  and  coasting  trade,  in 
the  ^benes,  and  in  ship-building.  Its  principal  eiports  are  lumber  and  fish.  Its  registered  tonnage 
in  1840  was  38,218.  As  the  river  above  the  town  freezes,  Belfast  concentrates  the  principal  winter 
trade  of  the  Penobscot  river.  It  had,  in  1840,  forty-two  stores,  capital  110,000  dollars;  two 
fulling  mills,  four  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  printing  office,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Capital  in  manu&ctures,  32,800  dollars.  One  academy,  forty  students,  twenty-one 
schools,  1217  scholars.  Population— 1810,  1259;  1820,2026;  1830,  3077;  1840,4186.— 
qfiaal  Reivrm, 

Castine,  situated  oo  a  peninsula,  on  the  east  side  of  Penobscot  bay,  opposite  Bd£ut,  was  first 
settled  by  the  French  in  1667,  and  b^  the  English  in  1760.  It  has  a  spacious,  safe  harbour,  acces- 
sible at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen.  It  might  easily  be  fortified,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  place  of  strength;  the  British  bad  possession  of  it  in  the  revolutionary  and  late 
war.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber,  and  shipping  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fislieries. 
There  were,  1840,  in  the  town  twenty-seven  stores,  capital  97,400  dolbrs ;  10,200  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  fisheries ;  two  tanneries,  and  one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manufiictures,  14,050  dollars ; 
seven  schools,  406  scholars.     Population,  1 188. — Official  Returns,  U,  S.  Gat. 

GAaDiM£a  b  situated  on  tlie  west  side  of  Kennebec  river.  Cobbeseconte  river  enters  the  Ken- 
nebec near  the  town.  With  a  continued  succession  of  falls,  it  affords  abundant  water  power. 
There  were,  in  1840,  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  church,  a  bank,  and  a  lyceum,  thirty-four 
stores,  capital  63,450  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  two  paper'  factories,  one 
printing  office,  one  periodical,  one  weekly  newspaper,  six  tanneries,  one  pottery,  tire  grist  nills, 
sixteen  saw  milb.  Capital  in  manufactures,  87,050  dollars.  One  academv,  seventy  students, 
twenty-one  schools,  2086  scholars.     Population,  5042. — Official  Relmnu^  U.  S.  Gag, 

HALLOWEI.L  b  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kennebec  river.  The  principal  streets  are  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  crossed  by  others  which  rise  from  the  river  to  the  heigtit  of  200  feet.  The 
principal  tradins  street  b  near  the  river,  and  coutains  several  brick  stores  and  warehouses.  The 
houses  are  well  buflt.  Vesseb  of  150  tons,  and  drawing  nine  feet  of  water,  load  or  discharge  at 
the  whar&.  Its  shipping  b  engaged  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade.  Steamboats  ply  between  thb 
place  and  Portland  and  Boston.  Granite  b  quarried  here,  and  extensively  exported.  It  is  of  a 
light  colour,  and  b  easily  wrought  The  town  extends  on  both  sides  of  tlie  nver.  It  has  four 
tanneries.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,500  dollars.  One  academy,  thirty-six  students,  twenty- 
nine  schoob,  950  scholars.     Population,  4654. — OMcial  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Machias,  ^tuated  on  the  east  side  of  the  west  branch  of  Manillas  river,  near  the  (alb,  contains 
a  court  house,  gaol,  and  numerous  mills.  Vesseb  of  250  tons  ascend  to  the  saw  milb,  and 
carry  away  the  deab  and  lumber.  It  bad,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital  38,250  dollars ;  two  tanneries, 
two  grist  milb,  twenty-three  saw  milb.  Capital  in  manufactures,  132,939  dolbrs.  Eleven  schools, 
382  scholars.  Population,  1351.  Tonnage  of  the  dbtrict,  1 1,847.— Q/^cia/  Returns,  U.  S.  Gat. 
Newpost,  near  a  lar^  pond,  into  wnich  several  streams  empty,  and  the  outlet  of  which 
forms  the  source  of  Sebasticook  river,  had,  in  1840,  four  stores,  capital  4800  dollars ;  one  tannery, 
one  grbt  mill,  one  saw  mill  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 1,330  dollars.  Eight  schoob^  471  scholars. 
Population,  1  \ii».'- Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gax. 

■  Penobscot  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Penobscot  river.  An  arm  of  its  bay  affords  fiici- 
lities  for  navigation.  A  large  pond  lies  partly  in  its  north-east  part.  It  exports  lumber.  In- 
corporated in  1817.  It  bad,  in  1840,  two  stores,  capital  1300  dollars;  three  grist  mills,  three  saw 
miUs.  Capital  in  man ufiEictu res,  1930  dollars.  Thirteen  schools,  526  scholars.  Population,  1474. 
^-Offdal  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Saco  b  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Saco  river,  along  which  there  is  rich  alluvial,  or  interval 
land.  Thb  village  b  situated  at  the  falls,  six  miles  from  the  moutli  of  the  river,  where  it  forma 
a  cataract  of  forty-two  feet,  of  great  water  power.  The  village  contains  a  Congregational  church, 
a  bank,  an  academy,  numerous  mills,  moved  by  water  power,  many  handsome  dwellings,  and  has 
considerable  navigation  and  trade,  particularly  in  lumber.  Just  below  the  falb  there  b  a  large 
pool,  where  vessels  take  in  their  cargoes.  Along  the  shore  there  is  a  fine  beach,  four  miles  long, 
with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  ocean,  and  b  resorted  to  for  a  pleasant  drive  in  warm  weather.  There 
were,  in  1840,  thirty-eight  stores,  capital  68,050  dollars  ;  three  cotton  factories,  17,760  spinners ; 
three  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  crbt  mills,  two  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  1 ,020,932  dollars ;  hve  academies,  246  studenU;  twenty-one  schools, 
800  scholars  ;  population,  4,408  :  tonnage,  in  1840,  S35S.—0Jicial  Returns,  U.  S.  Gat, 

Tlie  capital  stock  of  the  York  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Saco,  is  1,000,000  dolUrs.  Tliey 
have  in  operation  three  mills,  one  of  which  b  210  feet  in  length,  forty-five  in  width,  and  ^ve  stories 
in  height,  including  the  basement  and  attic.  The  other  two  are  145  feet  in  length,  and  the 
same  width  and  height  as  the  first  mentioned— containing,  in  the  whole,  17,800  spindles,  and  570 
looms. 

The  nnmber  of  females  employed  during  the  last  year  was,  on  an  average    ....         800 
The  number  of  males    200 
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Yards  of  cloth  made  per  week 102,200 

Bales  of  cotton  used       „         100 

Tons  Anthracite  coal  per  year 900 

Cords  of  wood  per  year    '. 800 

Tods  potato  starch,  per  year    SO 

or  more  than  i^OOlb.  per  week. 
Gallons  oil  used  per  week    100 

The  average  amount  of  the  wages  paid  is  3000  dollars  per  week,  or  about  150,000  dollars  per 
annum.  The  annual  cost  of  raw  cotton  at  the  present  prices  is  250,000  dollars.  The  boards  used 
in  making  boxes  for  packing  the  goods  amount  to  more  than  1000  feet  per  day. 

The  quantity  of  copperas  and  other  dyestuffs,  constitute  the  other  principal  outlay  for  raw 
materials  used.  The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  for  freight  of  bales,  received  or  shipped,  is 
equal  to  about  100  tons  per  week. 

No  person,  male  or  female,  is  employed  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  very  few  under  six- 
teen. None  are  admitted  until  tliey  have  been  properly  instmcted  in  readiug  and  writing,  and 
in  order  to  show  their  proficiency,  they  are,  in  all  cases^  required  to  write  their  names  before  going 
into  the  mills.  Writing  schools  are  generally  kept  in  the  evening  for  the  improvement  of  those 
who  desire  it. 

It  is  a  general  regulation  of  the  company  that  those  in  their  employment,  or  living  in  their 
houses,  who  have  not  had  the  cow-pox,  should  be  vaccinated,  and  a  physician  is  employed  for  that 
purpose.  An  arrangement  is  also  made  with  the  physicians  of  the  place,  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
company,  to  attend,  in  case  of  sickness,  upon  all  females  in  their  employment,  without  charge  to 
them  for  medical  advice  or  attendance. — Official  Returns,  Boston  Advertiser,  SjC.  Sfc. 

Thomaston  is  situated  between  Penobscot  bay  on  the  east,  and  St.  George's  river  on  the  west. 
It  contains  an  abundance  of  limestone,  and  lime  is  made  to  the  amount  of  300,000  casks  annually. 
Large  ships  come  up  the  St,  George's  river  to  this  town,  twelve  miles  from  the  ocean.  Tlie  Maine 
state  prison  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  St.  George's  river,  on  which  is  found  a  blue  granite, 
which  the  prisoners  are  extensively  employed  in  cutting,  and  preparing  for  exportation.  Tlie 
buildinra,  which  are  spacious  and  commodious,  have  attached  to  them  ten  acres  of  ground. 
Major-General  lienry  Knox,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  died  here  in  1807,  and  was  buried  in  the 
middle  of  a  thick  cedar  grove,  on  his  own  ground,  near  his  dwelling.  This  town  had,  in  1849, 
ninety  stores,  capital  131,400  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  1050  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills, 
one  pottery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  211,410  dollars;  one  college,  fifteen  students,  three  academies,  166  students, 
twenty-seven  schools,  2423  scholars.     Population,  6227. — Official  Returns^  U.  S.  Gaz. 

York. — On  the  sea  coast  the  surface  of  this  post  township  is  rocky  and  rough ;  the  soil  generally 
barren,  but  fertile  near  the  valley.  Watered  by  York  river,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  mouth, 
and  Cape  Neddock  river.  Agamenticus  mount  lies  in  its  north-west  part,  a  noted  landmark  for  sea- 
men, the  summit  of  which  presents  an  extensive  prospect.  Incorporated  in  1653.  The  village  on 
the  north  side  of  York  river  was  fortnerly  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  which 
admits  vessels  of  250  tons,  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  has  some  shipping,  employed  chiefly  m  the  fisheries.  It  was  originally  designed  for  a  large 
city,  but  has  not  equalled  the  expectations  of  its  early  founders.  On  Cape  Neddock,  a  rocky 
promontory,  is  a  light>house.  It  had,  in  1840,  eleven  stores,  capital  7750  dollars;  two  fuUing 
mills,  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2975  dollars ;  866 
scholars  in  schools.     Population,  3111. — Official  Retumt^  U,  S.  Gaz. 

Bridgeton  is  situated  on  Long  Pond,  from  which  there  is  a  communication  by  boats  to  Port- 
land, through  the  Oxford  and  Cumberland  canal.  The  place  is  well  situated  for  trade  with  the 
interior.  It  had,  in  1840.  nine  stores,  capital  11,800  dollars  ;  three  fulling  mills,  four  tanneries, 
one  pottery,  five  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  16,350  dollars.  One 
academy,  eighty  students,  eighteen  schools,  769  scholars.  Population,  1987. — Official  Returns, 
U,  S.  Gaz. 

Calais  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  on  the  St.  Croix  or  Schoodic  river,  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick.  It  has  an  upper  and  a  lower  village,  which  are 
about  two  miles  apart,  and  connected  by  a  railroad.  The  falls  in  the  river  here  afford  abundant 
water  power.  Below  the  lower  falls  is  a  bridge,  which  crosses  to  the  British  side.  The  tide  here 
rises  twenty  feet,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  ascend  to  the  lower  village.  It  had,  in  1840, 
three  foreign  commercial  houses,  capital,  370,000  dollars  ;  thirty  stores,  capital,  81,005  dollars  ;  six 
lumber  yaids,  capital,  71,000  dollars  ;  one  grist  mill,  twenty  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
130,820  dollars.     Ten  schools,  1217  scholars.     Population,  2934. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Eabtport  is  situated  on  Moose  Island,  four  miles  long  ;  which,  with  several  smaller  islands 
in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  constitute  the  township.  A  bridge  on  the  north-west  connects  it  with 
Perry,  and  a  ferry  of  three  miles  with  Lubec.  It  has  a  capacious  docL  The  village  contained  in 
1840,  five  churches,  forty  stores,  a  garrison,  and  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  en- 
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gaged  in  the  Inmber  trade  and  the  fisheries.  There  are  in  the  towD  forty-niue  stores,  capital, 
186,250  dollars ;  ooe  tannery.  Capital  in  roanu&ctures,  8900  dollars.  One  academy,  thirty 
students,  eleven  schools,  560  scholars.     Population,  2876. — Official  Returns,  U.  S,  Gas. 

FasBPOET,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  Casco  bay,  has  a  small  harbour,  with  some  coast- 
ing trade  and  ship  building.  There  were,  in  1840»  eleven  stores,  capital,  11,900  dollars;  one 
tannenr,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  3100  dollars.  Eighteen  schools, 
806  scholars.     Population,  2662.— O/^rta/  Returns.  U,  S.  Gom. 

NouuDOBwocK  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  river.  The  surfine  of  the  adjoining 
lands  is  moderately  hilly  ;  soil,  generally  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Kennebec  river,  across  which  there  is  a  bridge,  connecting  it 
with  a  village  on  the  south  side.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  a  Congregational  churcli,  and 
a  female  academy.  Its  trade  is  extensive  with  the  back  country.  There  were,  in  1840,  seven 
stores,  capital  18,500  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist 
mill*  one  saw  mill,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  18,725  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty- 
five  students,  twenty  schools,  835  scholars.     Population,  1865. — Ojficiai  Returns,  U.  S.  Ga%. 

Phipfsbueg  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  on  a  peninsula,  between  the  Kennebec 
river  on  the  east,  and  New  Meadow  bay  on  the  west,  with  the  Atlantic  on  the  south.  It  has 
•everal  vessels,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  Ship  building  forms  a  considerable  business. 
It  had,  in  1840,  seven  houses  in  trade,  capital  2850  dollars  ;  one  grist  mill,  thirty  three  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  143,417  dollars.  Nine  schools,  654  scholars.  Population,  1657. — Official 
Returns,  U.  S,  Gas. 

TaospscT,  situated  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river,  was  incorporated 
in  1794.  It  had,  in  1840,  fifteen  stores,  capital  4 1 ,700  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries, 
two  grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  35,350  dollars.  Twenty  schools,  1416 
scholars.     Population  3492  — Official  Returns, 

SioNsy. — Kennebec  river  runs  on  its  east  border,  and  Snow's  pond  lies  on  its  west  border, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  several  other  large  ponds,  and  flows  north  through  Waterville  into 
Kennebec  river.  Incorporated  in  1792.  The  soil  is  fertile,  adapted  to  grain.  It  had,  in  1840, 
two  stores,  capital  1450  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  two  ffrist  mills,  eight  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manu&ctures,  36,893  dollars.  Eighteen  schools,  833  scholars.  Population,  2190. — 
Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz, 

TuRMKB.— The  Androscoggin  river  flows  on  its  eastern  border.  The  surftice  is  pleasantly  diver- 
sified: soil,  generally  fertile.  Incorporated  in  1786.  It  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital,  7500 
dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital,  900  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills, 
eight  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufiictures,  21,655  dollars :  one  academy,  eighty 
students,  seventeen  schools,  1067  scholars.     Population,  2479. — Official  Returns,  U,  S.  Gaz» 

Vassalbobougb.— The  outlets  of  two  large  ponds,  on  its  eastern  border,  aflbrd  water  power. 
By  means  of  the  dam  across  the  Kennebec  river,  at  Augusta,  and  the  lock  at  that  place,  vessels  from 
the  ocean  ascend  to  this  place.  Incorporated  in  1771.  It  liad,  in  1840,  nine  stores,  capital,  9200 
dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  &ctory,  six  tanneries,  one  paper  fiKtory,  seven  grist  mills, 
seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  5 1 ,835.  One  academy,  100  students,  twenty-two  schools, 
1 164  scholars.     Population,  2952,—Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gas. 

WiscAssET  has  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  safe  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  river,  sufli- 
cient  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  seldom  obstnicted  by  ice.  Its  shipping  are  engaged  in  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  in  the  fisheries.  Ship  building  is  a  leading  business.  Ine  township 
has  a  court-house,  several  churches,  a  number  of  stores,  a  printing  ofiice  issuing  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  many  large  and  handsome  dwellings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  of  the 
state.  There  were,  in  1840,  five  commercial  houses,  capital,  103,600  dollars  ;  twenty-one  stores, 
capital  27,800  dollars;  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  71,150  dollars.  Eight  sdiools,  983  scholars.  Population,  2314. — Offi- 
dot  Returns,  U.  S,  Gaz. 

ScABBOBOUGH. — Capital  in  manu&ctures,  in  1840,4260  dollars ;  fourteen  schools,  854  scholars. 
Population,  ^n^.-— Official  Returns. 

W  ATBBViLLB  is  situBted  at  Teconic  Calls  on  the  Kennebec,  which  are  eighteen  feet  in  height,where 
there  is  a  bridge  across  the  river.  It  contains  four  churches,  an  academy,  and  various  mills  and 
manufactories.  The  Kennebec  is  navigable  to  this  place  from  Augusta,  for  boats  of  forty  tons. 
£merson*s  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Kennebec,  has  a  veir  high  fall,  and  affords  good  water 
power,  where  there  is  a  manufacturing  village.  Waterville  College,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Baptists  in  this  township,  was  founded  in  1820,  has  a  president,  and  &ye  professors  or  other 
instructors,  145  alumni,  of  whom  thirty  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  sixty-five  students, 
and  7000  volumes  in  its  Ubraries.  It  haa  two  edifices  containing  rooms  for  students,  a  chapel  and 
a  commons  hall.  There  were,  in  1840,  thirty-nine  stores,  capital  129,800  dollars  ;  two  fulling 
mills,  one  college,  ninety-four  students,  two  academies,  262  students^  nineteen  schools,  1274 
scliolars.    Population,  2971.— Official  Returns,  U.  5'.  Gaz. 

Bbxstol  b  situated  in  a  township.     It  lies  east  of  the  Damariscotta  river,  and  soutli  upon 
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the  Atlantic.  Pemaquid  river  supplies  it  with  water  power.  The  township  has  ff>oA  harbours; 
and  considerable  shipping,  engaged  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries.  The  first  settle- 
ment in  Maine  was  commenced  in  1625,  and  incorporated  in  1765.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  stores, 
capital,  4900  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  four  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  dye  saw  mills  ;  capital  in 
manufactures,  17,300  dollars ;  nineteen  schools,  1014  scholars.  Population,  2945.— f>^ia/i2ffifni#, 
c/.  &  G<tz» 

Brunswick  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Androscoggin  river,  at  the  lower  falls,  where 
there  is  abundant  water  power.  The  river  below  is  navigable  n>r  boats  to  Bath.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  lumber  and  deals  comes  down  to  Androscoggin.  There  are  thirteen  saw  mills  and  a  cot- 
ton factory  at  this  place.     A  bridge  connects  it  vrithTopsham. 

Bowdoin  college,  a  well-endowed  institution,  in  this  place,  was  founded  in  1794.  It  has  a 
president  and  ten  professors  or  other  instructors,  649  alumni,  165  students,  and  about  20,000 
volumes.  A  medical  school  is  attached  to  tlie  institution,  with  four  professors  and  seventy  stu* 
dents.  Its  philosophical  apparatus,  and  its  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history  are  highly 
spoken  of.  The  commencement  of  term  is  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September.  The  town 
had,  in  1840,  thirty  stores,  capital  34^150  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton 
factory,  4000  spinners,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  flouring  mill,  five  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw 
mills^  one  printing  office,  one  periodical ;  capital  in  manufactures,  220,825  dollars ;  two  acade- 
mies, sixty-six  students,  thirty-two  schools,  1065  scholars.  Population,  4259. — Official  Returns. 
U.  S.  Gass. 

West  Brook,  through  which  the  river  Presumpscot  flows  from  west  to  east,  contains  the  ma- 
nufecturing  village  of  Sacarappa,  and  another  called  Stroudwater,  which  has  some  vessels  employed 
in  the  coasting-trade  and  the  fisheries.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal  passes  tlirough  the  town- 
ship, in  which  there  were,  in  1840,  twenty-four  stores,  capital,  13,850  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills, 
two  furnaces,  eight  tanneries,  ten  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw  mills ;  capital  in  manufactures,  236,460 
dollars;  two  academies,  eighty  students,  fifteen  schools,  1439  scholars.  Population,  4116. — 
Official  Reiunu,  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Buxton  had,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  capital,  6650  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  six  tanneries,  one 
pottery,  two  grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mills ;  capital  in  manufactures,  24,138  dollars  j  fifteen  schools, 
1271  scholars.  Population,  2688.— O^Ecto/  Returns,  U,  S.  Gea. 

Ellsworth  is  a  township  watered  by  the  Union  river,  with  soil  adapted  to  grain  and  to 
grazing.  Its  village  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Union  river,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  at 
the  head  of  tide  navigation,  and  to  which  large  vessels  ascend.  It  contains  a  court-house,  and 
other  connty  buildings.  There  were,  in  1840,  fifteen  stores,  capital,  4300  dollars;  five  grist  mills, 
nineteen  saw  mills ;  capital  in  manu&ctures,  4000  dollars ;  one  academy,  twelve  students,  nineteen 
schools,  670  scholars.    Population,  2263. — Official  Retumt,  U,  S,  Gax, 

Frankfort  is  a  township  with  fertile  and  commercial  advantages.  The  river  Penobscot  at 
this  place  remains  open  through  the  year.  The  principal  village  of  this  township  is  on  Marsh 
bay.  There  were  in  all,  in  1840,  thirty-six  stores,  capital,  35,500  dollars ;  one  commercial  house, 
capital,  2000  dollars ;  eighteen  lumber  yards,  capital  54,400  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  three  tan- 
neries, five  grist  mills,  fifteen  saw  mills ;  capital  in  manufactures,  70,495  dollars ;  twenty-three 
schools,  953  scholars.  Population,  3603. — Official  Retumt, 

GoRHAM,  first  settled  in  1736.  It  has  a  well-endowed  academy,  and  contained,  in  1840,  one 
tannery,  one  powder  mill,  three  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills ;  capital  in  manufactures,  13,920  dollars ; 
one  academy,  309  students,  twenty-three  sdiools,  1 160  scholars.  Population,  3001. — Official  Re-' 
turns, 

BiDDBORD  town  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Saco  by  a  bridge.  It  extends  to  the  sea,  and 
has  a  revolving  light  off  the  mouth  of  the  Saco  river.  It  had,  in  1840,  fifteen  stores,  capital,  7500 
dollars;  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills ; 
capital  in  manufiictures,  16,450  dollars  ;  thirteen  schools,  563  scholars.    Population,  2574. 

Bath. — This  town  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  5741  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Reo- 
nebec,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  The  river  at  the  town  is  seldom  frozen  over.  Ship-building 
is  extensively  carried  on.  Registered  tonnaee,  in  1840,  64,035.  It  has  also  an  active  coasting 
trade  by  saihng  vessels  and  steam  boats.  It  bad,  in  1840.  three  churches,  two  banks,  seventy-five 
stores,  capital  223,300  dollars ;  two  furnaces,  two  tanneries,  fifteen  saw  mills ;  value  of  ships 
built  that  year,  220,000  dollars  :  one  printing  office,  one  newspaper,  five  academies,  120  students, 
twenty  schools,  1010  scholars. 

South  Berwick  is  situated  on  the  Salmonfall  river.  In  1840  it  had  a  population  of  2314  in- 
habitants, one  fulling  mill,  three  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  6912  spindles,  three  tan- 
neries, two  grist  milb,  five  saw  mills,  sixteen  stores;  capital  24,300  dollars ;  capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 223,400  dollars,  one  academy,  sevens-three  students,  fourteen  schools,  871  scholars. 

Bucksport  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  Penobscot  river,  with  a  good  harbour.  In  1840  it  con- 
tained 3015  inhabitants,  five  foreign  commercial  houses,  eighteen  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  two  tan- 
neries, three  grist  mills,  eight  oil  mills ;  capital  in  manufactures,  15,700  dollars.     Exports  lumber. 
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Cauhibn,  on  the  Peoohtcot^  bad,  in  1840,  a  population  of  3005  inhabitants,  eleven  stores  ; 
capital  in  manufactures,  105,600  dolJais,  and  several  ship-building  yards,  with  an  active  fishery 
and  coasting  trade. 

Kbnnebunk  is  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  good  har- 
bour, shipping,  coasting  trade,  and  fisheries.  In  IS'IO,  population,  2323  inhabitants,  seventeen 
stores,  one  cotton  fiictory,  one  printing  office  and  newspaper,  one  grist  mill,  three  saw  mills,  &c. 

MiHOT,  on  the  Androscoggin,  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  3550  inhabitants,  fifteen  stores, 
two  fulling  milb,  and  one  furnace. 

NoaTH  YAaMouTH,  situated  on  Casco  bay,  has  a  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.  It  contained, 
in  1840,  a  population  of  2824  inhabitants,  four  churches,  one  academy,  eighteen  schools,  fifteen 
stores,  two  fulHng  mills,  B\e  tanneries,  three  potteries,  three  grist  mills,  and  three  saw  miib. 

Poland,  with  a  village  of  agricultural  Shakers,  is  a  township  on  the  Little  Androscoggin. 
Population,  2360. 

There  are  several  smaller  towns  and  villages  in  Maine. 


NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  PORTS  OF  MAINE. 

The  naTigation  of  the  ports  of  this  state  is  confined  nearly  altogether  to  British, 
(Hdonial,  and  United  States^  shipping ;  the  former  chiefly  in  the  trade  between 
this  state  and  the  British  colonies.  In  1343  there  arrived  in  Portland  116  British 
vessels,  chiefly  schooners^  and  all  with  cargoes  of  gypsum,  for  manure,  and  some 
wood  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  They  returned  with  flour  and  some 
West  India  produce,  and  many  in  ballast.  The  tonnage  of  those  vessels 
amounted  to  7312  tons,  crews  506.  Invoice  value  of  cargoes  imported,  only 
168SZ.;  of  cargoes  exported,  1264/. 

five  hundred  and  eighty-one  British  vessels  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Bmnswicky  daring  the  same  year,  vrithin  the  customs  district  of  Passamaquoddy 
bay,  Maine;  tonnage,  33,509  tons  ;  crews,  2424.  Invoice  value  of  cargoes,  9726/. 
Cargoes  consisted  chiefly  of  gypsum,  some  timber,  grindstones,  and  cargoes  of 
coal ;  the  latter  from  Picton.  They  sailed  chiefly  in  ballast;  a  few  carried  to  the 
British  colonies,  flour;  and  some  wood  to  the  West  Indies.  Value  of  exports, 
9097/.  1 10  British  vessels  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  Maine,  with  gypsum,  coal,  wood, 
and  some  Poblas  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Tonnage,  5182  tons ; 
crews,  388«  Invoiee  value  of  cargoes,  960/. ;  of  cargoes  exported,  only  401/. 
10  British  vessels  arriveil  at  the  port  of  Bath,  with  gypsum,  value  149/. ;  ton- 
nage, 663  tons,  crevrs,  38.  Three  arrived  at  the  port  of  Belfast,  one  only  loaded. 
Value  of  cargo,  gypsum,  16/. 

The  coasting  trade,  the  fisheries,  and  carrying  timber  to  the  southern  ports 
o£  the  n^ghbouring  states ;  and  gypsum,  grindstones,  and  coal  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  constitute  the  chief  carrying  trade  and  employment  of 
die  vessek  belonging  to  the  state  of  Maine.  The  following  table  does  not  in- 
clude the  shore  fisheries,  or  the  coasting  trade  of  the  state. 
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Gboss  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade,  at  the  principal  Ports  within  the  Consolate 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  during  the  Year  ending  December  31st,  1843. 
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XL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada,  on  the  east  by  Maine,  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by  Vermont,  and  by  the 
Connecticut  river.  It  extends  from  42  cleg.  41  min.  to  45  deg  11  min.  north  latitude,  and  from 
70  deg.  40  min.  to  72  deg.  28  min.  west  longitude  It  b  160  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  90  broad. 
Area  9280  square  miles,  or  5,939,200  acres.  The  population  in  1790  was  141,885;  in  1800, 
138,858;  in  1810,  214,460;  in  1820.244,161;  in  1830,269,328;  in  1840,  284,574.  Of  these, 
139,004  were  free  white  males,  145,032  free  white  females,  248  free  coloured  males,  290  free 
coloured  females.  Engaged  in  agriculture,  77,94^»;  in  commerce,  1379;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  17,826  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  455  ;  navigating  lakes  and  rivers,  198  ;  learned  professions, 
1640.— 0/??ctfl/  Returns  to  Congress  for  1840. 

Concord  is  the  seat  of  government,  situated  on  the  Merrimac  river,  sixty-three  miles  north- 
north-west  from  Boston,  with  which  it  has  a  boat  communication,  by  means  of  the  river  and  the 
Middlesex  canal. 

The  state  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  which,  with  their  population  and  capitals,  were  in  1840 
as  follows  :— Rockingham,  45,771,  C.  Portsmouth  and  Exeter;  Merrimac,  36,253,  C.  Concord; 
Hilbborough,  42,494,  C.  Amherst;  Cheshire,  26.429,  C.  Keene;  Sullivan,  20,340,  C.  New- 
port ;  Strafford,  23,166,  C.  Dover  and  Rochester ;  Belknap,  17,988  C.  Guildford ;  Carroll,  19,973, 
C.  Ossipee;  Grafton,  42,311,  C.  Haverhill  and  Plymouth;  Coos,  9849,  C.  Lancaster.  These 
contain  about  8*23  townships.  —  Official  Returns. 

New  Hampshire  extenas  only  eighteen  miles  along  the  seacoast,  and  the  shore  is  generally  a 
sandy  beach,  bordered  in  front  by  salt  marshes,  and  indented  by  creeks  and  coves,  whicli  form 
liarhours  for  small  craft  There  are  only  two  heights  on  the  coast,  Great  and  Little  Boards  Heads, 
both  in  the  town  of  Hampton.    The  country,  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  generally 
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level  Off  moderately  undulated.  Blevated  hills  and  vales  succeed ;  and  toward  the  oortliern  part 
the  country  becomes  mountainous.  The  most  elevated  summits  are  the  highest  in  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Kocky  mountains.  The  principal  chain  rises  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Merrimac  riveis,  and  passes  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Merrimac.  The  highest  points  are  Grand 
Monadnock,  toward  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  3*254  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Su- 
Dapee  mountain,  near  Sunapee  lake ;  and,  farther  north,  Moosehillock,  4636  feet  hi^h ;  beyond 
which  the  White  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  6428  feet,  the  most  elevated  summit  being  d^ 
Dominated  Mount  Wasliington.  The  Gap  in  the  White  mountains,  called  the  Notch,  is  in 
some  places  not  more  tlian  twenty-two  feet  wide,  with  lofty  precipices  on  both  sides,  presenting 
wild  and  grand  scenery.  A  road  passes  through  this  Gap,  being  tiie  only  pass  over,  or  rather 
through,  the  mountains.  By  this  road  the  products  of  the  north  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
Dorthneast  part  of  Vermont,  are  carried  to  Portland ;  and  so  important  is  this  communication 
considered  by  Maine,  that  its  legislature  has  sometimes  made  grants  for  its  improvement*  One 
of  the  streams  of  the  Saco  river  flows  through  the  Gap.^l/.  ^\  Gaz* 

The  elevated  lands  of  New  Hampshire  afford  grazing,  and  the  valleys  and  the  banks  and  plains 
of  the  rivers,  and  especially  the  alluvians  and  plains  of  the  Connecticut  are  fertile  and  remarkably 
productive.  In  tlie  uncultivated  part  of  the  state  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  ascertained  by  the 
various  kinds  of  timber  which  grow  upon  it.  Land  upon  which  white  oak  srows  is  hard  and 
stony  ;  black  and  yellow  birch,  white  asn,  elm,  and  alder,  grow  on  a  deep,  fertile,  and  moist  soil, 
on  which  grass  seeds  and  grain  may  be  sown  witliout  ploughing ;  red  oak  grows  best  on  heavy 
soils.  Agriculture  and  pasturage  liave  always  been  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire.  Apples  and  pears  are  the  principal  fruits.  Each  farm  has  usually  an  orchard.  The 
prinapal  productions  are  grass,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn;  and  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  butter  and 
cheese,  are  produced  in  great  quantities.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  live  stock  con- 
sisted of  43,892  horses  and  mules,  275,562  neat  cattle,  617,390  sheep,  121,671  swine.  Value  of 
poultry,  107,092  dollars.  The  agricultural  products  were,  422,124  buslieb  of  wheat,  121,899 
bustieb  of  barley,  1,296,114  bushels  of  oats,  308,148  bushels  of  rye,  105,103  busheb  of  buck- 
wheat, 1,162,572  busheb  of  Indian  com,  243,425  lbs.  of  hops,  6,206,606  bushels  of  potatoes, 
496,107  tons  of  hay,  26^  tons  of  hemp  and  flax,  1,162,368  lbs.  of  maple  sugar.  The  products 
of  tlie  dairy  were  1,638,543  dollars;  of  the  orchard,  239,973  dollars;  of  lumber,  433,217  dollars; 
the  sheep  yielded  1,260,517  lbs.  of  wool. 

The  Merrimac  river  is  rendered  navigable  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals,  from  Concord  until  it 
Bieets  the  Middlesex  canal.  By  this  route  the  produce  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  con- 
veyed to  Boston.  From  the  western  part,  much  of  the  produce  is  carried  by  the  Connecticut 
river  to  HartibrtL  From  the  upper  counties  the  produce  is  exported  to  be  sold  at  Portland. 
Portsmouth  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
lumber,  fish,  beef,  pork,  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  flax-seed,  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

Tlie  climate  of  New  Hampshire  partakes  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  the  air  is  gene- 
rally salubrious.*  In  the  month  of  November  the  rivers  are  generally  frozen  over,  and  the  snow 
usually  lies  on  the  ground  until  April,  and  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  until  May. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  navigable  for  boats  to  the  fideen  mile  falb,  near  Bath^ 
250  miles  above  Hartford^  in  Connecticut;  the  Merrimac,  navigable  for  boats  to  Concord.    The 

*  Many  instances  of  longevitv,  above  100  years  of  age,  are  recorded  in  this  state.  Among 
others,  was  Henry  Langstaff,  who  had  been  eighty-four  years  in  New  England,  and  who  died  18th 
of  July,  1705,  **  above  100  years  of  age."  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall.  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  of 
Dover,  says  in  his  journal,  that  he  was  **  a  hale,  strong,  hearty  man,  and  might  have  lived  many 
yean  longer,  but  for  the  accident  which  occasioned  his  death.** 

William  Perkins,  of  Newmarket,  who  died  in  1732,  at  the  age  of  1 16,  was  a  native  of  the  West 
of  England.  Governor  Burnet,  when  on  his  way  to  New  Hampshire,  visited  him,  and  examined 
him  closely  concerning  events  of  the  civil  war  in  England.  His  son  died  in  1757,  aged  87 ;  and  a 
great  grandson  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  91. 

William  Scory,  of  Londonderry,  died  in  1754,  aged  110.  He  was  vigorous  and  active  to  the 
dose  of  life.  When  104,  he  walked  from  Londonderry  to  Portsmouth,  thirty-six  miles,  and  back 
agiin  by  another  route  twenty-five  miles  farther,  "  in  order  to  see  how  many  children  his  grand- 
children's grand-children  had,  for  they  had  been  married  several  years." — Baslon  Weekly  Post-' 
Boy,  March  6,  1749. 

Robert  Metlin,  of  Wakefield,  who  died  5th  February,  1787,  aged  115,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land* lived  many  years  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  baker,  and  was  noted 
as  a  pedestrian.  He  used  to  go  on  foot  to  Boston,  then  about  sixty  miles,  performing  the  distance 
usually  in  a  sin^e  day,  where,  after  purchasing  his  flour,  and  putting  it  on  board  a  coaster,  he 
would  vralk  home  on  the  following  day.  He  was  80  years  old  when  he  last  performed  this  feat. 
The  journey  was  thoueht,  in  those  days,  a  good  day's  work  for  a  horse. 

John  Lovewell,  of  Dunstable,  lived  to  be  about  100  years  of  age.    He  was  a  man  of  such 
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Saco,  the  Androscoggio,  and  the  Piscataqua,  rise  in,  and  run  through  part  of  this  state.  The 
other  rivers  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ammonoosiic,  Sugar,  Ashuelot,  Contoocook,  Maragalla- 
way,  and  Nashua.  By  means  of  the  Piscataqua,  a  navigation  for  small  craft  is  opened  to  New- 
market, Durham,  and  Exeter. 

The  lakes  are  numerous  ;  but  few  of  them  are  large.  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  is  twenty-three  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad ;  which,  with  Umbagog,  which 
lies  partly  in  Maine,  Ossipee,  Sunapee,  Sqnam,  and  Newfound,  are  the  principal. 

The  harbour  of  Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  best  in  America.  It  has  forty  feet  depth  of  water 
at  low  tide,  and  is  easily  accessible  for  the  largest  ships.  The  principal  towns  are  Dover,  Concord, 
Portsmouth,  Nashua,  Keene,  Exeter,  Manciiester,  Peterborough,  Walpole,  Claremont,  Gihnanton, 
Meredith,  Hanover,  and  Haverhill. —  U,  S.  Gaz. 

There  were  in  1840,  in  New  Flampshire,  eighteen  commercial^  and  six  commission  houses  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,880,600  dollars ;  1075  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores, 
employing  a  capital  of  2,602,422  dollars  ;  117  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with 
thirty-eight  butcljers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  54,120  dollars :  626  persons  emplojred 
in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  29,000  dollars  ;  899  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with 
a  capital  of  59,680  dollars. 

There  were,  in  1840,  home-made,  or  goods  made  in  the  houses  of  families,  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  538,803  dollars.  There  were  sixtv-six  woollen  manufactories,  and  152  fulling  mills,  em- 
ploving  898  persons,  producing  goods  to  tne  value  of  795,764  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  740,345 
dollars;  fifty-eight  cotton  manufactories,  with  195,178  spindles,  employing  6991  persons,  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  4,142,804  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  5,528,200  dollars  5  fifteen  for- 
naces  produced  1820  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  two  forges  of  125  tons  of  bar  iron,  together  emplojring 
121  persons,  and  a  capital  of  98.200  dollars  ;  one  smelting-house,  employing  two  persons,  produced 
1000  lbs.  of  lead ;  thirteen  paper  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  150,600 
dollars;  and  other  paper  manufactories  to  the  value  of  1500  dollars,  the  whole  employing  111 
persons,  with  a  capital  of  104,800  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
190,526  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  9879  dollars,  together  employing  2048  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  48,852  dollars  ;  seventeen  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
10,500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2100  dollars  ;  251  tanneries  employed  776  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
386,402  dollars ;  2181  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the 
value  of  712,151  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  280,649  dollars ;  five  distilleries  produced 
51,244  gallons,  one  brewery  8000  gallons,  together  employing  seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
15,998  dollars;  three  glass  houses  employed  eighty-five  persons,  producing  to  the  value  of 
47,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  44,000  dollars ;  fourteen  potteries  employed  twenty-nine  persons, 
producing  19,100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6840  dollars ;  twenty  persons  manu&ctured  soap 
to  the  amount  of  10,900  lbs.,  and  tallow  candles  to  the  amount  of  28,845  lbs.,  and  spermaceti  or 
wax  candles  to  the  amount  of  50,000  lbs.,  with  a  capital  of  18,550  dollars;  191  persons  pro- 
duced machinery  to  the  value  of  106,814  dollars ;  foriy-seven  persons  produced  musical  instru- 
ments to  the  amount  of  26,750  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  14,050  dollars  ;  197  persons  manufactured 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  124,460  dollars;  fif\y-five  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  amount  of  21,918  dollars;  286  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
amount  of  68,166  dollars ;  450  persons  produced  carnages  and  waggons  to  the  amount  of  282,240 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  114,762  dollars;  seven  powder  mills,  employing  eleven  persons, 
produced  185,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  58,000  dollars ;  mills  of  various  kinds 
employed  1296  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  758,260  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
1,149,193  dollars  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  78,000  dollars;  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture employed  233  persons,  producing  articles  worth  105,827  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 

venerable  appearance,  that  the  Indians  regarded  him  with  reverence,  and  never  offered  to  molest 
him. 


Samuel  Welch,  of  Bow,  who  died  the  5th  of  April,  1828,  in  the  1 18th  year  of  his  ase, 
bom  at  Kingston,  1st  September,  1710,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  of  European  descent,  who  ever  died  in  the  state. 

The  oldest  female  in  New  Hampshire,  Hannah  Belknap,  died  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  107,  lack- 
ing one  month.  When  105,  she  rode  from  Atkinson  to  Plaistow,  on  horseback,  on  a  **  pillioD,** 
behind  her  son,  Obadiah  Belknap.     Her  husband  died  at  the  age  of  95. 

Though  more  females  live  to  an  advanced  age  than  males,  yet  fewer  females  in  this  country 
have  attained  extreme  old  age  than  males.  Of  the  163  persons  who  have  lived  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards,  101  were  females.  Of  those,  one  was  nearly  107» 
three  were  106,  five  were  105,  four  were  104,  six  were  108,  nine  were  102,  twenty^ur  were  10l» 
and  the  remainder  100,  or  in  their  hundredth  year.  Of  the  males,  one  was  117,  one  1 16,  one  1 15, 
one  112,  six  105,  four  103,  four  102,  eight  101,  and  the  remainder  100^  or  in  their  hundredth 
year. 
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50,984  dollars.  There  ware  built  nioeU  brick  aod  494  wood^Mmset,  emploviiiff  935  persons, 
valued  at  470,715  dollars.  There  were  thirty-six  priDting  offices,  twenty-two  Mnderies,  twenty- 
seven  weddy  newspapers,  six  periodicals,  tne  whole  employing  ^56  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
110,850  dollars,  loe  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  9,252,448  dollars. 
-—Official  Retunu, 

The  principal  institution  for  education  in  the  state,  is  Dartmoath  College,  Hanover, 
founded  in  1770.  There  is  attached  to  it  a  medical  department.  The  Gilmanton  theological  semi- 
nary, at  Gilraaaton,  was  founded  in  1835.  In  Uiese  institutions,  there  were  in  1840,  433  students. 
There  were  in  the  state  68  academies,  with  5799  students ;  and  2127  <^mon  and  primanr  schools, 
with  82,632  scholars.  In  the  state,  there  were  942  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
In  1836,  the  Congregstionalists  had  159  churches,  142  minbters,  and  18,982  communicants  ;  the 
Baptists  liad  90  churches,  64  ordained  ministers,  and  6505  communicants.  The  Free-will  Bap- 
tists had  100  congregations,  and  81  ministers.  The  Methodists  had  75  ministers.  Besides  tliese, 
there  are  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Episcopalians,  some  Roman  Catholics,  and  two 
societies  of  Shakers. 

The  public  works  of  this  state  are  chiefly  those  for  the  improvement  of  the  Merrimac  river, 
by  dams,  locks,  and  short  canals.  They  are,  Bow  falls,  three  miles  below  Concord,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  long  ;  Hookset  falb,  one-eid)th  of  a  mile ;  Amoskeag  falb,  one  mile  ;  Union  falls,  nine 
miles;  and  Sewelfs  falls,  a  quarter  oi  a  mile.  The  Eastern  railroad  extends  from  Massachusetts* 
line  to  Portsmouth,  15i  miles  \  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  railroad,  from  Nashua,  New  llampsliire, 
to  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1836.  The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  extends  from 
Massachusetts  line  to  Exeter,  fourteen  miles.* — U,  S,  Gat. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Moon,  in  hb  interesting  account  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, says,  **  That  this  state  has  but  one  seaport,  and  that  b  situated  in  the  south-easterly  corner 
of  the  state,  isolated  in  a  considerable  degree  from  a  larger  portion  of  the  natural  trade  of  the 
interior,  which  finds  its  wav  down  the  valley's  of  the  Merrimac  to  Massachusetts,  or  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  Hartford.  Neither  b  New  Hampshire,  h\  nature,  an  agricultural  state.  The  elements 
of  hc-r  early  prosperity  were  found  in  the  extensive  forests  of  timber  which  once  covered  the  state  ; 
and  after  those  disappeared,  in  the  unsurpassed  water-power  which  exists  in  every  county  of  the 
state.  Doctor  Franklin,  some  years  before  the  revolution,  remarked,  that  the  great  water-power 
possessed  by  thb  then  colony,  must  in  the  end  form  the  source  of  its  prosperity.  Tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  large  manu&cturing  towns  of  Dover,  Nashua,  Newmarket,  &c.,  and  of  the  new 
manufacturing  town  at  Amoskeag,  which  b  growing  up  to  be  in  the  end  the  rival  of  its  elder 
sbter,  Lowell,  attest  the  wisdom  of  his  observation. 

"  fVherever  manufactures  spring  up  into  ijfr,  there  better  markeft  are  created  for  thejarming  cam' 
mufotu ;  and  agriculture^  wluch  before  drooped^  revives,  and  its  beneficial  results  are  multiplied. 
The  hardy  soil  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  improved  and  cultivated  by  as  industrious  a  com- 
munity, perhaps,  as  ever  lived,  until  the  products  of  tliat  state,  notwitlistanding  the  disadvantages 
aHudftl  to,  have  risen  to  a  relative  amount  and  value  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  state. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  the  resulu  of  the  products  in  tlie  accounts  of  1840,  here 
given,  that  the  whole  area  of  thb  state  embraces  but  a  little  more  than  6,000,000  of  acres,  in- 
cluding the  lakes  and  ponds,  and  those  vast  piles  of  mountains  which  liave,  net  inappropriately, 
given  it  the  name  of  the  granite  state. 

"  Returns  of  the  polb  and  rateable  estate  in  New  Hampshire  are  made  under  the  requbition 
of  the  state,  once  in  four  years,  for  tlie  purpose  of  equalising  the  proportion  of  taxes  among  the 
different  towns.    Tlie  returns  made  to  the  legislature  in  November,  1840,  exhibit  the  following 


*  Travelkng  in  the  Lati  Cefdmry.^7%e  Boston  Evening  Po§i  of  April  6,  1761,  oootBins  the 
IbBowing  paimgraph,  giving  notice  of  the  great  improvements  which  had  been  made,  by  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  always  distinguished  our  ancestors,  in  the  mode  of  travelling  between  Portsmouth 
and  Boston: — 

**  We  learn  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  that  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  from  that 
place  to  thb  town,  a  large  stage-cliaise,  with  two  good  horses,  well  equipped,  will  be  ready  by 
Monday  week  next,  to  set  out  from  thence  to  this  place,  to  perform  once  a  week ;  to  lodge  at 
Ipswich  the  first  night ;  from  thence  through  Salem  and  Medford  to  Chariestown  ferry ;  to  tarry 
at  Chariestown  till  Tliursday  morning*  so  as  to  return  to  Portsmouth  the  next  day,  and  set  out 
again  the  Mondinr  following — that  it  will  be  contrived  to  carry  four  persons,  the  price  to  be 
Ids.  6d.  sterling.*^ 

It  tfans  appeals,  that  a  week  was  occupied  by  Mb  fist  vehicle,  drawn  by  '*  two  good  horses,* 
IB  foing  to  Boston  and  retaming.  A  man  b  now,  1844,  able  to  vbit  the  city  from  Portsaioudi 
before  breakfast,  transact  hb  business,  and  return  to  dinner ! 
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The  number  of  rateable  polls,  or  persons  liable  to  be  taxed* 

and  entitled  to  vote 5t,lA6 

Estimated  value  of  real  estate,  taxable    54,685,026  dollare*. 

Number  of  horses,  four  years  old,  39,442    , 1 ,646,909 

„               „         two         „             3,591     100,122 

„             oxen,                             44,492    1,581,602 

„             cows,                              87,913     848.951 

„            other  neat  stock,          69,228    1,003,815 

„            sheep,                         517,536    1,049,326 

Value  of  stock  in  trade 2,975,799^ 

„            bank  stock  and  money  7,285,248  >dollan. 

„            other  stocks 164,8653 

Number  of  carriages 218,289 

"  The  growth  of  the  manufacturing  villages  may  be  seen  by  the  following  data.  In  1820,  the 
population  of  Dover  was  2871  ;  it  is  now  6458.  Dunstable  (now  Nashua)  then  numbered  a 
population  of  1142  i  now  6054.  Somersworth,  in  1820,  had  841  inhabitants,  where  there  are 
now  3283 ;  Newmarket,  lOdd,  where  there  are  now  2746 ;  and  in  Manchester  (Amoskeag,) 
where,  in  1830,  there  were  only  887  inhabitants,  there  are  now  8285.  In  the  same  proportion 
that  the  growth  of  manufactures  has  been  Jostered,  has  the  value  of  all  the  surrounding  country  been  i>- 
creased.  The  farmer  has  found  a  better  market  for  his  surplus  productions  and  better  prices.  His 
lands  have  trebled  in  value,  and  he  has  become  independent  and  wealthy  from  these  causes,  lie  finds 
a  ready  demand  for  any  thing  he  may  have  to  sell,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  often  at  his  own 
doors.  The  enlightened  legislators  of  New  Hampshire  have  foreseen  tlie  advantages  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  as  identified  with  that  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  extend  all  proper  encouragement  to  that  branch  of  industry,  as  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  the  permanent  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

**  In  estimating  the  natural  resources  of  New  Hampshire,  its  deposits  of  iron  and  copper,  and 
immense  quantities  of  granite  suited  to  the  purposes  ot  building,  claim  consideration.  A  geologi- 
cal survey,  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  is  now  in  progress,  conducted  by  one  of  the  most 
skilful  geologists  of  New  England.  His  examinations  have  already  brought  to  light  the  existence 
of  several  extensive  beds  of  iron,  and  a  valuable  one  of  limestone,  not  hitherto  known,  which  will 
prove  sources  of  great  profit  to  the  state.  Iron  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The  ore  which 
nas  hitherto  been  chiefly  worked  is  at  Franconia  and  Lisbon,  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  state, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  yielding  from  60  to  75  per  cent.  Ores 
of  copper  are  found  also  at  Franconia,  Warren,  Eaton,  and  other  places,  which  want  only  a 
judicious  investment  of  capital  and  labour  to  develope  their  treasures.  The  zinc  ore  mines  of 
Warren,  in  this  state,  are  described  as  abundant  and  rich.  A  very  rich  mine  of  tin  ore  has  been 
discovered  h^  the  state  geologist,  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  near  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains, 
which  promises  to  yield  from  30  to  60  per  cent  in  pure  worked  ore.  Tliis  is  the  first  workable 
tin  mine  that  has  been  discovered  in  the  United  States.  In  the  town  of  Eaton,  there  are  also 
extensive  deposits  of  ores  of  zinc  and  lead,  mixed  in  some  of  the  strata  with  veins  of  silver,  which 
are  worth  being  wrought. 

"  There  is  no  state  which  possesses  greater  quantities  of  granite  suited  to  the  purposes  of  archi- 
tecture, than  New  Hampshire.f     At  various  points  on  the  very  margins,  or  near  the  banks  of  the 

*  Under  the  direct  tax  appraisals  made  by  authority  of  the  United  States  in  1798,  1813,  and 
1815,  the  valuation  of  real  estate  in  New  Hampshire  was  as  follows: — 

Value  of  lands,  houses,  &c.,  in  1798— 23,175,046-93  dollars;  in  1813— 36,957,825  dollars; 
in  1815,  38,745,974  dollars. 

The  total  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  New  Hampshire  in  1798,  was  11,142. 

f  The  largest  stones  found  in  the  ruins  of  Balbec  measured  seventy-two  feet  lon^  by  eight 
feet  square.  A  visit  to  the  Quincy  Granite  Quarries  would  enlighten  some  upon  this  subject. 
I  have  a  few  days  ago  returned  from  a  ramble  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Willard,  architect,  of  Boston,  and  engineer  of  these  extensive  quarries,  which  belong  to  the 
Exchange  Company  of  New  York  ;  he  kindlv  showed  me  the  works — liere  the  materials  for  the 
erection  of  the  exchange  are  obtained  :  at  tfie  time  I  was  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Willard  was  getting 
out  two  blocks  of  granite,  each  measuring  eighty-two  feet  long  by  eight  feet  square ;  the  same 
might  have  been  obtained  sixteen  feet  square  if  it  had  been  necessary.  Tiiese  immense  blocks, 
with  the  apparatus  used,  they  appear  to  handle  with  as  much  ease  as  a  stick  of  cord  wood.  The 
columns  for  the  new  custom-house  at  Boston  are  much  larger  than  those  above  mentioned.  Mr. 
Willard  pointed  out  a  spot  where  a  stone  of  600  tops  might  be  got  without  any  difficulty.  The 
men  were  also  employed  in  getting  out  an  entrance  for  a  burial-ground  in  Tremont^street,  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  of  massive  blocks,  with  some  neat  carving  — PubSc  Ledger, 
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Merriaiac  and  Connecticut,  are  found  immense  and  apparently  exhauitlets  ranges  of  this  stone. 
It  is  of  the  best  texture  and  colour,  and  some  of  the  quarries  are  quite  free  from  those  oxydes  or 
other  mineral  properties,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  roar  the  beauty  of  much  of  the 
New  England  granite.  There  is  a  single  ledge  of  granite,  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  tlie 
quality  of  the  stone,  situated  in  Concord,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  within  200  rods  of  the 
Merrimac,  which  is  navigable  hence  to  Boston  by  way  of  the  Middlesex  canaL  This  ledge  pre- 
sents a  surface  of  massive  primitive  granite,  of  more  than  4000  square  rods.  The  rift  of  the  stone 
is  very  perfect,  smooth,  and  regular,  and  splits  are  easily  made  to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  twenty 
feet,  and  of  almost  any  required  length.  The  face  of  this  great  ledge,  which  parts  to  the  south- 
east, rises  at  an  ansle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  from  a  plane  of  tlie  horizon,  to  the  height  of 
about  350  feet — and  the  entire  mass,  from  all  that  appears,  and  its  quality  has  been  tested  at  aU 
points,  is  of  the  very  best  description  of  building-stone.  This  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  sample 
of  the  building  material  which  abounds  in  New  Hampsliire. 

"  Fvumces.'^This  state  lias  no  pubic  debt,  and,  as  a  government,  has  no  fixed  revenues.  It 
has  no  income  derived  from  any  railroad  or  canal,  or  any  corporation  whatever,  excepting  a  tax 
of  one-half  per  cent  per  annum  on  tlie  capital  stock  of  banks,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools.  The  state  has  no  revenue  from  lands,  or  auctions,  or  duties  of  any  descrip- 
tion, if  we  may  except  a  small  fee  on  civil  commissions,  all  of  which  goes  into  the  treasury,  af^r 
deducting  the  salary  (500  dollars)  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  government  is  supported  by  a 
direct  tax  levied  upon  the  people,  generally  of  about  60,000  dollars  a  year«  which  covers  all  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  civil,  judicial,  and  miscellaneous.  Ttiere  are  few  states  in  the  union 
where  the  laws  are  more  promptly  and  fairly  administered,  or  where  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  a  more  zealous  care  for  the  interests,  and  profound  regard  for  the  will  of  Uie  people, 
than  in  New  Uampshire.** 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  early  trade  of  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  of  the  other  New  England 
states,  consisted  chiefly  in  catching,  curing,  and  exporting  fish,  chiefly  to  Spain  ; 
the  exporting  of  fars,  purchased  at  the  tracking  hooses  posted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Menimac  and  other  rivers,  and  lastly  in  exporting  timber,  especially  masts, 
after  the  year  1660.  For  a  century  after  that  period,  New  Hampshire  supplied 
most  of  the  white  pine  masts  for  the  navy.  Live  oak  and  other  kinds  of  oak, 
white  and  red  oak  staves,  hoops,  shingles,  and  clapboards,  manufactured  by  the 
formers  during  winter,  were  exchanged  for  manufiactured  goods.  For  a  long  time, 
the  taxes  were  paid  for  in  wood  and  provisions,  the  prices  being  fixed  by  official 
authority.  The  prices,  in  1680,  were  white  pine  merchantable  boards,  the  1000 
feet  White  oak  pine  staves,  3/.  the  thousand;  red  oak  hogshead  staves,  25i- 
the  thousand  ;  Indian  com,  S»>  per  bushel ;  wheat,  5s.  ;  malt,  4s. ;  silver  being 
then  valued  at  6s.  Sd.  per  ounce. 

The  quality  of  the  New  Hampshire  timber  is  extolled.  Mr.  J.  B.  Moon, 
in  a  recent  article,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  on  the  commerce  and  resources 
of  New  Hampshire,  states : — 

**  The  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  frigate,  the  famous  *  Old  Ironsides,' 
was  taken  from  the  woods  of  Allenstown,  on  the  bortler  of  the  Merrimac,  fifty  miles  from  the 
shipyard.  So  of  the  Independence,  74  ;  the  Congress,  and  several  oiher  vesseb  of  war.  Ships  of 
war  were  also  built  at  Portsmouth,  in  early  times,  viz. :  the  Faulkland,  of  54  suns,  in  1690 ;  the 
Bedford  galley,  82  guns,  in  1696  ;  the  America,  of  40  guns,  in  1749  ;  tlie  Raleigh,  32  guns,  in 
1776  ;  the  Ranger,  18  guns,  in  1777;  and  a  ship  of  74  guns,  called  the  America,  was  launched  at 
Portsmouth,  November  5,  1782,  and  presented  to  the  King  of  France,  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

**  Ship-building  has  always  been  a  considerable  branch  of  business  at  Portsmouth.  Prior  to 
the  revolutioD,  European  traders  came  thitlier  to  build  ships,  which  they  could  do  much  cheaper 
than  at  home,  by  reason  of  the  large  profit  on  the  goods  which  they  brought  out  with  them.    The 
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merchants  of  Portsmouth  also  built  numerous  ships,  of  200  and  300  tons,  for  the  West  India 
trade.  Most  of  these  were  freighted  with  himber,  fish,  live-stock,  &c.,  and  having  proceeded  to  the 
islands^  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  sugars,  which  were  taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships, 
and  there  sold  for  merchandise  for  the  colonies.  Other  vessels,  laden  with  spars  and  timber,  pro- 
ceeded directly  for  the  British  ports,  and  were  sold,  with  their  cargoes,  for  the  same  purpose, 
The  coasting  trade  to  the  southern  ports  was  an  exchange  of  West  India  productions  for  com, 
rice,  flour,  and  naval  stores,  portions  of  which  were  re-exported  to  Newfoundhind  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

"  The  foreign  trade,  properly  so  considered,  of  New  Hampshire,  before  the  revolution,  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Two  or  three  vessels  in  a  year  would  go  to  the  free  ports  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  West  Indies,  with  cargoes  of  lumber,  fish-oil,  and  provisions,  and  bring  home  molasses  to 
be  distilled  in  the  only  distillery  in  New  Hampshire.  One  vessel  a  year,  perhaps,  would  go  to 
the  Azores,  or  the  Canaries,  with  pipe  staves,  fish,  and  provisions,  and  return  with  a  cargo  of  wine, 
the  balance  of  which  was  paid  in  cash  or  bills ;  and  sometimes  a  ship,  which  had  been  to  England, 
would  get  a  freight  to  Lisbon,  or  Cadiz,  and  return  laden  with  salt  and  fnn't.  The  foreign 
entrances  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  nine  years  preceding  1773,  were  as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 

Bntriea. 

Clearances. 

YEARS. 

Eotriea. 

Clearancea. 

1764 

lU 
1I& 
113 

lis 

134 

IM 
190 
136 
176 
1S3 

1760 

IM 
114 
104 

108 

161 
142 
135 
136 

1765 

1770 

1768 

1771 

1767 

177J 

1708 

*<  During  the  period  of  the  war,  not  only  this  branch  of  trade,  but  the  domestic  and  lumber 
trade,  were  suspended ;  and  the  people  were  thrown  back  upon  the  resources  of  agriculture. 
And  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  fact  illustrating  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  tlie 
people,  that  tliey  not  only  produced  sufficient  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  period  of  war,  under  all 
the  burdens  it  imposed^  but  exported  large  quantities  of  corn  ;  while,  before  the  revolution,  consi- 
derable quantities  were  imported  for  necessary  consumption. 

Com  Exported  from  PortsMoatfa. 
Years.  Boahels. 

1776 2510 


Com  Importo4  into  Portmoath. 
Yearn.  Biuhel*. 

1765 6,498 

1769 4,097 

1770 16,587 

1772 4,096 


1777. 
1778. 
1779. 
1780. 
1781. 


1915 
5306 
3097 
6711 
5587 


*^  There  are  records  existing  which  go  to  show  that  in  addition  to  the  exports  above-meotioired, 
nearly  half  as  much  more  was  smuggled  from  New  Hampshire  during  tlie  revolution,  chiefly  into 
Nova  Scotia — the  country  which,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield's  calculation,  was  to  supply  the  West 
Indies  with  provbioos ! 

''  As  early  as  1668,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  (which  then  included  New  Hampshire,) 
passed  an  order,  reserving  tot  public  use  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter  at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  surveyor  of  tlie  woods 
was  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  an  prder  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bellemont  to  cause  acts  to  be 
passed  for  the  preservation  of  white  pine  trees  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York, 
tinder  Queen  Anne,  the  people  were  forbidden  to  cut  any  such  trees  without  leave  of  the  sur- 
veyor^ who  was  ordered  to  mark  all  such  as  were  fit  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  keep  a  register  of 
them.  A  perpetual  struggle  was  kept  up  between  die  people  and  the  surveyors ;  fines  were  ex- 
acted ;  mast  trees  were  purposely  destroyed ;  and  the  subject  was  perpetually  dwelt  upon  by  the 
royal  governors  in  their  despatches  home. 

*'  In  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  were  great  numbers  of  pitch  pine  trees,  unfit  for  masfa, 
but  capable  of  yielding  tar  and  turpentine.  A  company  of  mercliants  of  Portsmouth,  in  1718, 
undertook  to  monopolise  the  manufacture,  and  they  employed  a  great  many  labourers ;  but  after 
many  thousand  trees  had  been  prepared  for  use,  such  was  the  hatred  of  monopoly  among  the 
backwoodsmen,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  trees  were  secretly  destroyed  by  unknown  liands.  A 
law  was  then  passed  making  tar  at  20s.  per  barrel,  receivable  in  payment  of  public  taxes,  which 
encouraged  the  manufacture  for  a  time.  But  another  law  being  soon  afterwards  passed  laying  a 
penalty  on  the  injuring  of  trees  for  drawing  turpentine,  only  provoked  a  wanton  spirit  of  resist- 
ance ;  the  trees  were  destroyed ;  and  the  manufacture,  which  for  a  time  was  a  source  of  consi- 
derable profit  to  the  colony,  was  soon  afterwards  discontinued  altogether. 

''  In  the  answers  to  the  Queries  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  prepared  in  17d0|  the 
following  account  of  the  trade^  &c.,  of  New  Hampshire  is  given. 
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**Ahs.  4.  The  trade  of  the  province  is  lumber  and  fish.  Tlie  number  of  shipping  belonging 
to  the  proYinee  are  five,  consisting  of  about  500  tons ;  and  there  are  about  300  or  400  tons  of 
other  shipping  that  trade  here  (annually)  not  belonging  to  the  province.  The  sea&ring  men  are 
about  forty.     The  trade  is  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  some  years  past. 

"  5.  The  province  makes  use  of  all  sorts  of  British  manufactures,  amounting  to  about  5000/. 
sterling,  annually,  in  value,  which  are  had  principally  from  Boston. 

"  6.  The  trade  of  this  province  to  otlier  plantations,  is  to  the  Carribbee  islando,  whither  we 
send  lumber  and  fish,  and  receive  for  it  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  and  cotton  ;  and  as  to  tlie  trade 
from  hence  to  Europe,  it  is  tu  Spain  or  Portugal,  from  whence  our  vessels  bring  home  salt 

"  The  natural  produce  of  the  country  is  timber  (of  various  kinds,  vix.,  principally  oak,  pine, 
hemlock,  ash,  beech,  and  birch)  and  fish,  and  tliey  are  the  only  commodities  of  the  place.  Tlie  tim- 
ber b  generally  manufactured  into  beams,  planks,  knees,  boards,  clapboards,  shingles,  and  staves,  and 
sometimes  into  house  frames  ;  and  the  value  of  tliose  commodities  annually  exported  from  hence 
to  Europe  and  the  West  India  islands,  is  about  1000/.  sterling.  Besides  what  is  above-mentioned, 
the  coasting  sloops  from  Boston,  carry  from  hence  thither,  in  fish  and  timber,  about  5000/.  per 
annum. 

**  At  this  period  (1 790)  the  population  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  was  about  10,000  ; 
and  a  large  portion  of  their  trade  then  passed  through  Massachusetts,  as  has  been  the  case  down 
to  tlie  present  day. 

**  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  statistics 
of  the  New  England  colonies  prior  to  the  revolution.  No  general  account  was  kept  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  produce,  or  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  People  were 
thinly  scattered  over  a  wide  space  of  countiy,  and  mainly  occupied  in  subduing  the  forests  and 
procuring  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  custom-house  records  were  rarely  if  ever  published,  and 
many  of  them  were  lost.  The  returns  published  in  London,  in  some  respects  imperfect,  present 
the  only  view  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  New  England  which  can  be  found  prior  to  1750. 
These  returns  do  not  designate  tlie  commerce  of  the  separate  colonies,  all  the  New  England  set- 
tlements being  included  in  one  general  return.  The  proportion,  however,  which  New  Hampshire 
bore,  prior  to  the  revolution,  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  was  ^eater  than  it  has  been  at 
any  subsequent  period,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  periods  of  the  nou-intercourse,  embargo,  and 
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Value  o£  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  New  England  Colonies  at  different  periods. 


TBAR8. 

Bxports. 

laportt. 

YBAlRS. 

Bicports. 

laporta. 

iQif 

£ 
10,181 
31,154 
16,060 
41,486 
31,111 
49,106 
54,701 
71,380 

68,408 
•3,517 
137,179 
91,916 
106,338 
118,7(10 
108,100 
17I,N81 

1750 

M 
48,455 

37,801 
150.381 
116,2«5 
1»4,614 
111,248 
116,588 
761 

M 
343,059 

599,647 

1,4K»,II0 

814.830 

017,055 

501,470 

71,013 

55,050 

1690 

1700 

leoo 

1771 

ITIO 

1771 

I7if 

I77f 

ITli 

1774 

iTao 

1775 

1740 

ino 

After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  commerce  of  New  Hampshire  gradually  increased 
until  the  period  when  the  acts  of  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and  other  steps  preceding  the  war  of 
1812,  took  place.  During  the  war  a  large  number  of  vesseb  were  laid  up,  some  were  loat.  others 
sdd  or  broken  up,  and  their  regbten  surrendered  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  tonnage  of 
the  port  again  went  up  to  its  former  amount  <  the  fisliing  business  was  resumed,  and  the  carrying 
and  coasting  trade  increased.  For  a  few  years  past  the  navigation  of  Portsmouth  has  increased, 
and  the  trade  coastwise  and  to  Europe  has  nearly  doubled. 

The  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  fisheries  is  almost  exclusively  owned  in  New  England, 
and  principally  in  Massachusetts ;  the  proportion  held  by  that  state,  in  a  series  of  twenty  years, 
having  been  rather  more  tlmn  four  to  one,  as  compared  to  the  whole  population  ;  but  the  propor^ 
tion  M  tonnage  employed  in  these  pursuits,  held  by  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  tiie  only  port  in 
New  Hampshire,  when  compared  with  that  of  Boston,  the  principal  mart  of  Massachusetts,  is 
verr  nearly  equal ;  that  for  Portsmouth  being  about  four  12-95  tons  to  each  inhabitant,  and  that 
of  Boston  being  only  about  four  58-95. 

For  some  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  mackerel  fishery,  and  also  to  the 
viiale  fiabcfy,  by  a  company  formed  for  that  purpose.  The  quantity  of  dried  and  smoked  fish 
produced  in  1889,  was  ^257  quintals :  and  of  whale  and  other  fish  oils,  45.234  gallons. 

Ship  buildings  though  less  extensively  pursued  than  in  some  former  years,  is  carried  on  to  some 
estcat  at  Portsmouth.  The  following  table  exhibiu  the  number,  cbss,  and  tonnage,  of  thooe  built 
wtthin  the  last  few  years. 
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YEARS. 

Ships. 

Brigs. 

Scbooners. 

Total  Nnmber. 

ToUl  Tonnage^ 

1820 

3 
% 
3 
5 
5 

a 

5 

11 
3 
3 
1 

a 

•  •  •  ■ 

I 

>  •   a  . 
•  «   •  • 

3 
3 

1 
3 
2 

14 
5 
9 
0 

7 
4 
9 
7 

1,600  94 
1,117  56^ 
S,«)«23  17 
*i,806  75 
2.730  58 
1^5  6.V 

1830 

1833 

1834 

1836 

18S7 

1838 

3,386  16 

1830 

5                   

2,786  5f 

The  value  of  the  ships  aod  vessels  built  in  1839,  is  estimated  at  78,000  dollars. 
Foreign  Commerce  of  New  Hampshire,  from  1791  to  1838. 
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1819 
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443,527 

453,394 

389,505 

41 1,379 

365,950 

122,294 

201.063 

225,623 

315,051 

192,372 

29,996 

37,118 

101,203 

110.486 

170,599 

114,233 

152.847 

233,082 

180.129 

1h8,882 

182,045 

178.508 

181.840 

150,682 

155,580 

115,047 

98,204 

03,409 

109.456 

115,582 

145,355 

79.650 

75,076 

15,015 

20.000 

56,103 

74,914 

2«»,761 

10,2-^1 

28,419 

44,659 
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61,003 

262,697 

218,813 

383,884 

314,072 

2,765 

85,532 

9,027 

53,809 

9,129 
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269 

8.679 

20,807 

26  825 

10,415 

5,«72 

17,718 

80,636 

10,817 

54,760 

6,875 

10,840 

16,3  3 

21.818 

8,486 

7,476 

2,685 

1,766 

•  •   •  • 

9,903 
1.214 
6,605 

505 

8,041 

18,567 

7,080 

218 
87 

128 
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TOTAL. 


dollars. 
142,850 
181,413 
198.204 
153,860 
229,427 
378,161 
275,840 
361,453 
361,789 
431,836 
555,055 
565,304 
494,620 
716,001 
608,406 
795,263 
680,022 
125,050 
280.505 
234,650 
368,863 
203,401 
29,096 
37,3-7 
109.782 
140,V93 
197,424 
130,64<< 
157,019 
240,800 
260,765 
199,699 
237.705 
185.383 
198,680 
167,075 
177  398 
124,433 
105.740 
06.184 
111.222 
115.582 
155  258 
80,870 
81.681 
15rS20 
34,641 
74,670 
81,944 
20,079 
10,348 
28,547 
44,774 
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350,021 

830,052 

571,770 

24.1,513 

331,244 

848  609 

302,21 1 

299  849 

179,889 

130,-28 

140,205 

115,171 

167,7f4 

118,69) 

71,514 

64,354 

81.834 

160,085 

51,407 

114.647 

73,701 

60,481 

8,289 


Duties  on  Fo- 
reign Mer- 
cbsndtse 
Imported. 


dollars. 
55,770 
45,400 
51,759 
51,803 
59,782 
06,007 
44,012 
104,000 
119.537 
163,198 
165,614 
154,088 
165,332 
210,411 
170,765 
222,599 
177,.'i51 
61,232 
55,893 
61,464 
77,304 
131,690 
43,383 
150.514 
85,641 
75,576 
84,5!'0 
103,031 
92,190 
108,209 
84,480 
149,363 
133,571 
104.135 
138,9-4 
140,774 
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113,091 
57,579 
61,107 

48,.iao 

62,455 
37.801 
37,845 
18,025 
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doUam. 
344 
883 
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4,482 
8,097 
33,877 
8,827 
9/118 
11,170 
7.044 
16,845 
26,462 
25,517 
85,071 
43,553 
86,345 
60,968 
23,290 
7,800 
2,484 
8,397 
1,827 
1,148 
258 
2,469 
7,740 
7,660 
7,168 
3,751 
3,094 
10,146 
4,718 
11,055 
7,942 
18,371 
14.485 
13.000 
10,873 
13,9  r  6 
6,002 
890 
5,230 
1,824 
534 
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17.880 

18  184 

30,103 

19,722 
13,451 
9,753 
8,790 
10,435 
lt,444 
14J37 
14,099 
12,526 
16,064 
16,850 
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13,918    61 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CoNcoED  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Merrimac  river,  in  43  deg.  12  min.  29  sec  north  lati- 
tude, 71  deg.  29min.  v«rest  longitude,  65  miles  north-north-west  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  146 
south-west  of  Augusti,  Maine,  97  south-east  of  Montpellier,  Vermont,  153  nortli-east  of  Albany, 
New  York,  481  from  Washington.  There  are  two  bridges  across  the  Merrimac.  The  village,  con- 
taining 200  houses,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  ri?er,  and  extends  nearly  two  miles  between  the 
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bridges.  There  are  abo  two  other  small  villages  in  the  township.  Through  Concord  river, 
whicn  is  made  navigable  for  boats,  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals,  and  the  Middlesex  canal,  and  a 
railroad  recently  finished,  a  communication  is  formed  with  Boston,  where  its  trtde  centres.  There 
are  6ye  churches,  and  a  court-bouse,  gaol,  &c.  The  state  house  is  built  of  hewn  granite.  It  is  126 
feet  by  49,  with  a  projection  in  the  centre  of  four  feet  on  each  front ;  it  cost  80,000  dollars.  The 
state  prison  is  a  solid  structure  of  granite,  70  feet  by  36,  surrounded  by  a  hieh  stone  wall.  The 
&]ls  in  the  Merrimac,  and  the  locks  at  this  place,  avord  great  water  power,  'lliere  were  in  1840 
thirty-six  stores,  capital  149,900  dollars;  hardware  and  cutlery  produced,  value  40,810  dollars; 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factor}',  capital  12,000  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  capital  5000  dollars  ; 
two  potteries,  four  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw  mills,  one  paper  foctory,  ten  printing  offices,  (Sve  binderies, 
six  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical,  capital  48,950  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  197,000 
dollars.  One  academy,  180  students,  twenty-eight  schoob,  1180  scholars.  Population,  4897. 

Dovxa  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Piscataqua  river,  in  43  deg.  1 3  min.  north  latitude,  70 
deg.  54  min.  west  longitude,  12  miles  north-west-by-north  of  Portsmouth,  39  east  of  Concord,  50 
south-west  of  Portland,  60  north  of  Boston,  495  from  Washington.  Population,  1820,  2871  ;  1830, 
5449 ;  1840,  6458.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cocheco  and  Black  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Piscata- 
qua. It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  the  first  settlement  having  been  made  in  1623,  on  a 
beautifiil  peninsula,  between  the  Black  and  Piscataqua  rivers,  for  the  purposes  of  fishing.  The 
pretty  village  of  Dover  is  built  around  the  lower  falls  of  Cocheco,  where  the  water  descends  sud- 
denly 32|  feet,  affording  abundant  water  power,  and  the  river  never  rises  so  as  to  endanger  the 
mills  on  it.  These  falls  are  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  twelve  miles  from  the  ocean,  admitting 
ordinary  river  craft  up  to  the  mills,  and  larger  vessels  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  town  has  a 
court  house,  gaol,  a  bank,  several  churches,  and  several  manufactures,  and  owns  shipping  and  small 
craft.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  state.  There  were,  in  1840,  sixty  stores, 
capital  248,581  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  20,000  dollare;  four  cotton 
factories,  28,666  spindles,  one  dyeing  and  printing  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  ],0''i6,000 
dollars;  three  furnaces,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  capital  10,888  dollars;  four  grist  mills, 
three  saw  milb,  three  printing  offices,  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical.  Total  ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  1,166,644  dollars.  Three  academies,  ninety-eight  students,  twenty-seven 
schools,  1193  scholars.— 0;^cia/  Re f urns,  U.  S,  Gaz, 

Hanover  is  situated  on  titc  Connecticut  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  connecting  it  with  Nor- 
wich, Vermont.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  Moose  mountain,  an 
elevated  ridge,  crosses  the  east  part  of  the  town  from  north  to  south.  Tlie  village  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  plain,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  neat  buildings, 
mostly  ranged  round  a  square  of  about  twelve  acres.  It  contains  a  Congregational  church,  several 
stores,  and  the  buildings  of  Dartmouth  College,  an  old  and  highly  respectable  institution.  It  was 
founded  in  1 770,  and  contains,  including  the  Medical  Institution,  a  president,  fifteen  professors  or 
other  instructors,  has  had  2052  alumni,  has  340  students,  and  16,500  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The 
commencement  b  on  the  last  Thursday  in  July.  The  Medfcal  Institution  was  instituted  in  1797, 
when  there  were  but  three  others  existing  in  the  United  States,  has  six  professors,  seventy-two 
students,  and  has  had  577  graduates.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  commences  on  the  first  or 
second  Thursday  in  August.  There  are  three  buildings  of  the  institution  :  the  centre  or  principal 
one  of  wood,  150  feet  by  50,  for  uinkr-graduates  ;  a  mediod  building,  75  feet  by  31,  north  of  it, 
and  a  chapel,  &c.,  a  corresponding  building,  south.  There  are  in  the  town  ten  stores,  capital 
90,200  dollars ;  one  tannery,  one  ftilling  mill,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills,  two  printing  offices, 
one  weekly  newspaper,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  28,850  dollars.  One  college, 
404  students,  sixteen  schools,  512  scholars.     Population.  2613. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gat, 

Haverhill  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Incorporated  in  1764. 
Watered  by  Hazen*s  and  Oliverian  brooks,  which  flow  into  the  Connecticut  river.  The  principal 
village,  called  Haverhill  Comer,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Oliverian  brook,  near 
its  entrance  into  the  Connecticut  nver.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gnol,  banking  liouse,  an  aca- 
demy, a  Congregational  church,  a  printing  office,  and  about  sixty  dwellings,  nwny  of  them  hand- 
some. There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town  six  stores,  capital  23(H)  dollars;  two  tanneries,  one 
printing  office,  one  weekly  paper,  four  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  40,075 
dollars.      Nine  schoob,  53*2  scholars.     Population,  2784. — Official  Return*,  U,  S.  Gaz, 

Manchesteb. — Merrimac  river  runs  on  its  west  border,  and  affords  an  extensive  water  power. 
Massabesic  pond,  a  large  body  of  water,  lies  on  its  east  border.  The  canal  around  Amoskeag  falb, 
in  the  Merrimac,  is  in  this  town.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  fertile  on  the  river.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1751.  A  flourishing  manufacturing  village  is  rising  up  at  the  falls.  There  were,  in  1840, 
in  the  town,  thirty-one  stores,  capital  66,945  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  18,000  dollare  ; 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  brewery,  two  printing  offices,  three  weekly  newspapers, 
four  grist  milb,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  569,512  dollars.  Eight  schools,  960 
scholars.     Population,  S2S5.^  Ofjficial  Returns,  U,  S,  Gaz. 

Me&xdith. — Winniptseogee  lake  bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  in  the  north  part  is  a  large  pond  con- 
nected with  it,  two  miles  long  and  one  wide.    Great  bay  projects  into  its  south  |iart.     Over  the 
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outlet  of  Winnipiseogee  lake  is  a  bridge.  Here  is  a  neat  village,  which  contains  a  court  house,  an 
academy,  a  Congregational  church,  a  fc^ink,  several  mills  and  manu&ctories,  and  about  fiftj  dwell- 
ings, riie  township  had,  in  1840,  twenty  stores,  capital  49,200  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  one 
grist  mill,  three  saw  mills,  twenty  schools,  787  scholars.  Population,  8351. — Official  HeimmSf 
U,  S.  Gat. 

Nashua  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merrimac  river.  It  is  level  on  the  east  and  uneven 
on  the  west.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Watered  by  the  Nashua  river.  The  village  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Nashua  river,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Merrimac,  and  contains  eight  churches, 
fifty  stores,  and  several  dwellings.  The  river  (eXis  sixty-five  feet  in  two  miles,  and  produces  an 
extensive  water  power,  and  here  are  large  cotton  factories.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town> 
i^y  stores,  capital  129,706  dollars ;  five  cotton  factories,  34,348  spindles,  one  tannery,  one 
pottery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  saw  mills.  (Capital  in  manufactures, 
1,294,600  dollars.  One  academy,  214  students,  thirty- six  schools,  1476  scholars.  Population, 
6054.— Official  Relumx,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Portsmouth  is  situated  in  43  deg.  5  min.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  45  min.  west  longitude, 
from  Greenwich,  and  6  deg.  23  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  14  miles  east* 
north-east  from  Exeter,  24  north  from  Newburyport,  45  east-south-east  from  Concord,  54  south- 
south-west  from  Portland,  54  north  from  Boston,  and  493  from  Washington.  The  population 
in  1810  was  6934;  in  1820,  7327;  in  1830,  8082;  in  1840,  7887.  It  is  ;the  largest  town  and 
the  only  sea^port  in  the  state,  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  south  side  of  the  Piscataqua  river, 
three  miles  from  tlie  ocean.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  the  land  rising  gradually  from 
the  harbour.  It  is  well  built,  and  many  of  tlie  houses  are  large  and  handsome.  The  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are,  chiefly,  eight  churches,'a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  academy,  an  athe- 
nseum,  with  a  library,  collections  in  natural  history,  &c.,  an  almshouse,  and  a  state  lunatic 
asylum.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  with  forty  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  at  low  tide,  and 
protected  by  its  islands  and  headlands  from  all  winds.  The  Piscataqua,  opposite  the  town,  is 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide ;  and  the  tide,  which  rises  ten  feet,  flows  with 
so  rapid  a  current  as  to  keep  the  harbour  free  from  ice.  The  main  channel  is  on  the  east  side  of 
Great  island,  or  Newcastle,  and  is  defended  by  Fort  Constitution,  on  Great  island,  and  Fort 
M*Clary,  in  Kittery,  opposite.  There  are  also  Fort  Sullivan  and  Fort  VN  ashington  on  two  other 
islands,  which  are  not  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  also  an  entrance  on  the  south  side 
of  Great  island,  called  Little  Harbour,  but  the  water  is  shallow.  There  is  a  liffhthouse  on 
Great  island.  This  island  contains  458  acres,  and  constitutes  the  township  of  Newcastle,  and  it  is 
connected  to  Portsmouth  by  a  bridge,  erected  in  1821.  Portsmouth  is  also  connected  to  Rittery 
by  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  1750,  and  the  other  480  feet  in  length. —  U.  S,  Gaz, 

There  is  a  national  dockyard  on  Navy  Island,  and  several  mercantile  shipping  yards.  Ports- 
mouth carries  on  the  fisheries  and  foreign  as  well  as  coasting  trade.  The  registered  tonnage  of 
the  port  in  1843,  amounted  to  13,918  tons  ;  and  the  licensed,  or  fishing  and  coasting,  8790  tons  ; 
total,  22,079  tons,  being  a  decrease  since  1840,  of  5297  tons.  Notwithstanding  the  known  wealth 
of  the  town,  the  population  has,  it  will  be  observed,  diminished.  This  is  accounted  for,  from  en- 
terprise removing  from  it  to  a  more  extended  field  for  employment.  In  1340,  there  were  in 
Portsmouth  eighteen  foreign  commercial,  and  six  commercial  houses;  capital  employed,  1,251300 
dollars  ;  137  retail  stores,  capital,  278,500  dollars ;  capital  employed  in  all  manufactures,  187,000 
dollars ;  six  lumber  yards,  four  furnaces,  one  woollen  factory,  one  fulling,  two  flour,  two  grist 
mills,  one  rope  walk,  three  printing  oflSces,  three  book  binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three 
academies,  188  students,  sixteen  schools,  2222  scholars. — OMcial  Returns, 

GoFFSTowN  is  situated  sixteen  miles  south  ofConcorcCon  the  Piscataqua.  In  1840,  popu- 
lation 2376,  with  eight  stores,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen,  and  three  cotton  factories,  tliree 
tanneries,  three  grist  mills,  and  nine  saw  mills ;  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  119,515  dollars. 
— Official  Returns, 

HoHKENTON,  on  the  Contoocook,  had,  in  1840,  2455  inhabitants,  eight  stores,  one  fullloz  mill, 
one  tannery,  four  grist,  and  eleven  saw  mills;  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  21,300  dollars. 

Kjtens,  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  east  side  and  near  Ashuetol  river,  contained,  in  1840,  a 
court  house,  church,  twenty-five  stores,  one  furnace,  one  fulline  mill,  one  woollen  factory, 
two  glass  factories,  two  tanneries,  one  bindery  work,  two  printing  offices,  two  weeklv  papers,  aiid 
three  periodical  works,  three  grist,  one  oil,  and  seven  saw  mills ;  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, 98.262  dollars;  two  academies,  261  students,  thirteen  schools,  695  scholars. 

SoMuaswoRTH  township  contains  Great  Falls  Village,  to  within  a  mile  of  which  vessels  of  250 
tons  ascend  from  the  sea.  In  1840  it  contained  four  churches,  with  2500  inhabitants.  The 
whole  township  contained  thirty  stores,  two  grist  mills,  twelve  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory, 
four  cotton  factories,  with  40,121  spindles  ;  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  996,250  dol- 
lars. 

Peterborough. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven  ;  soil  fertile,  and  excellent  near  the 
streams.  Drained  by  Contoocook  river  and  its  branches,  which  afford  good  water  power.  Char- 
tered in  1738.     It  has  six  stores,  capital  21,800  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories. 
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0Te  cotton  faetoriei^  6044  qMikHet,  one  famace,  two  taoDerMS,  oae  paper  fiKtorv»  tii  grist  nilk, 
seven  saw  nailU.  Capital  employed  in  manufactures,  909,^25  dollars.  Ooe  academy,  ninety  stu- 
dents, thirteen  schools,  671  scholars.     Population,  216^— O^Ctm/  Retwmt. 

ExxTBE. — The  soil  of  this  township  »  moderately  goocC  And  well  cultiTated.  The  village  is 
situated  on  Exeter  river,  a  branch  of  the  Piscataqua,  at  the  head  of  tide  water.  The  falb  here 
aLfibrd  great  water  power.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  bank,  three  churches — two  Congreca- 
tional  and  ooe  Baptist — and  a  well  endowed  academy.  The  river  u  navigable  to  this  place  wt 
vessels  of  500  tons  burden.  The  township,  in  1840»  oonUined  thirty  stores,  capital  67»240  dolUrs  ; 
four  tanneries,  one  nowder  mill,  three  potteries,  one  paper  ^tory,  four  printing  offices,  two 
binderies,  three  weekly  newspa pen,  four  academies,  275  students,  twelve  schools,  610  scbolan. 
Population,  29S5.— Q^Scio/  RHumt. 

BocMBSTsm.— Salmon  Falb  nver,  which  bounds  thb  township  on  the  north«east«  and  Cocheco 
river^  which  drains  it,  afford  water  power.  The  suriace  is  uneven,  and  much  of  the  soil  b  fertile. 
Incorporated  in  1722.  There  b  a  considerable  vilbge  at  the  fiilb  on  Cocheco  river.  It  had, 
in  1840,  eleven  stores,  capital  28,300  dolbrs  ;  four  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  two  tan- 
neries, two  grist  milbv  fDur  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills.  Capital  employed  in  manufactures,  76,450 
doUara.    Seventeen  schoob,  788  scholars.     Popubtion,  2A9\.^0£icml  RHmm$. 

m.  VERMONT. 

Vermont  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada;  on  the  east  by  New  Hampshire;  on 
the  south  by  Massachusetts  ;  and  on  the  west  by  New  York  ;  from  which  it  b  chiefly  separated 
by  Lake  Champlain.  It  lies  between  42  deg.  44  min.,  and  45  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 
71  deg.  88  min.,  and  73  deg.  26  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  157  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  90  miles  broad  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  40  on  the  soutliern,  and  contains  10,212  square 
miles,  6,535,680  acres.  The  population  m  1790,  was  85,589;  in  1800,  154.465;  in  1810, 
217.895  ;  in  1820,  235.764,  in  1830,  280,679;  in  1840,  291.948.  Of  these,  146.378  are  white 
males ;  144,840  are  white  females ;  364  coloured  males ;  366  coloured  females.  Employed  in 
agriculture,  73,150;  in  commerce,  1303;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  13,174;  navigating  the 
ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  187  ;  learned  professions.  &c.,  1563. — Official  Returns,  U,  S,  Gax, 

The  state  U  divided  into  fourteen  counties,  wliich,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows : — Addison,  23,5"^  C.  Middlebury  ;  Bennington,  16,872,  C.  Bennington 
and  Manchester;  Caledonia,  21,891,  C.Danville;  Chittenden,  22,977,  C.  Burlington;  Essex, 
4226,  C.  Guildliall;  Franklin,  24,531,  C.  St.  Alban's  ;  Grand  Isle,  3883,  C.  North  Hero; 
Lamoille,  10,475,  C.  Hydepark  ;  Orange,  27,873,  C.  Chelsea;  Orleans,  13,634,  C.  Irasburg; 
Rutland,  30.699,  C.  Kutland;  Washington,  23,506,  C.  Montpellier;  Windham,  27,442.  C.  New- 
lane;  Windsor,  40,356,  C.  Windsor  and  Woodstock. — Official  Returns, 

Vermont  b  a  hilly  or  mountainous  country.  To  the  distance  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  east  of 
Lake  Champlain  the  country  b  moderately  uneven,  and  generally  very  fertile.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally deep,  rich,  moist,  of  a  dark  colour,  loamy,  and  seldom  parched  with  drought. 

On  the  border  of  the  streams  it  b  alluvial  and  most  productive,  although  some  of  the  uplands 
are  almost  of  equal  fertility.  Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains.  Barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  flax,  and  potatoes,  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Indian 
com  thrives,  and  apples  are  abundantly  produced  ;  much  of  the  mountain  territory  afford  excel* 
lent  grazing,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  annually  driven  from  the  state  for  sale. 

A  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Green  mountains,  from  which  Uie  state  takes  its  name,  runs 
almost  the  whole  leneth  of  the  state,  being  in  the  south  part  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  with 
some  intervening  valleys.  Near  the  centre  of  the  state  the  range  divides  into  two  parts ;  the 
western  continues  north,  and,  though  broken,  has  the  highest  summits  ;  while  the  eastern  passes 
in  a  north-east  direction,  in  an  unbroken  chain.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  thb  immense  barrier 
has  a  psssaee  through  it,  without  even  any  high  bilb.  The  southern  branch  of  Onion  river,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Champlain,  has  its  source  very  near  to  if  not  in  the  same  swamp  with  the  head 
of  White  river,  which  flows  into  the  Connecticut.  The  road  passes  along  these  streams  from 
Burlington  through  Montpellier  to  Hartford,  Vermont,  without  any  considerable  elevations  or 
depressions,  and  b  called  the  valley  road,  presenting  much  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  passes 
near  the  base  of  Camel  s  Rump,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Green  mountains.  Before  the 
mountain  divides,  Killington  reak,  3675  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  tlie  highest  summit, 
but  there  are  two  higher  summits  afler  it  divides,  which  are  in  the  western  ranee.  These  are 
Camel's  Rump,  on  the  south  side  of  Onion  river,  which  is  4188  feet  high,  and  Mansfleld  moun- 
tain, the  highest  of  all,  on  the  north  side  of  Onion  river,  which  is  4279  feet  high.  The  land  in 
the  part  of  the  state  east  of  the  mountain  ridge,  is  more  hilly  than  that  on  the  western  side. 
The  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  on  the  east  of  the  mountains,  b  birch,  beech,  maple,  ash,  elm,  and 
butternut ;  and  on  the  west  the  growth  of  liard  wood  is  intermixed  with  pine  and  other  ever- 
greens.—^. S,  Oat. 
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In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state,  62,402  horses  and  mnles ;  884^841  neat  cattle;  1,681,619 
sheep;  203,800  swine ;  poiihry  to  the  value  of  131,578  dollars.  There  were  produced  495,800 
bushels  of  wheat ;  54,781  bushels  of  barley  ;  2,22*2,584  bushels  of  oats  ;  230,993  bushels  of  rye  ; 
228,416  bushels  of  buckwheat;  8,869,751  bushels  of  potatoes;  1,119,678  bushels  of  Indian  com  : 
836,739  tons  of  hay ;  29  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  4286  pounds  of  silk  cocoons ;  3,699,235  pounds 
of  wool ;  4,647,934  pounds  of  sugar  ;  48,137  pounds  of  hops ;  4660  of  wax.  The  products  of  the 
dairy  amounted  in  value  to  2,008,737  dollars ;  of  the  orchard,  to  213,944  dollars  ;  of  lumber,  to 
349,939  dollars  ;  718  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  were  made. — Qficial  Returns. 

'1  he  exports  consist  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  flax,  live  cattle,  grain,  &c. 
The  export  trade  east  of  the  highlands,  is  chiefly  to  Boston  and  Hartford ;  and  of  the  country  west 
the  produce  is  exported  south  to  New  York,  and  north  to  Montreal :  to  the  latter  it  has  a  ready 
access  through  Lake  Champlain,  and  to  the  former  by  the  Champlain  canal  to  the  Hudson  river. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  though  the  winters  are  severely  cold.  The  snow  generally  lies  on  the 
ground  from  December  to  March,  and  is  often  from  two  to  six  feet  deep  on  tlie  mountains. 
The  temperature  in  winter  is  several  degrees  colder  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  the 
islands.     Lake  Champlain  is  generally  ^ozen  over  until  about  the  1st  of  February. 

The  principal  rivers  flow  into  Lake  Champlain.  They  are  the  Otter  Creek,  85  miles  long, 
and  navigable  for  sloops  six  miles  to  Vergennes.  Onion  river  is  80  miles  long,  and  runs  into  the 
lake  four  miles  north  of  Burlington.  Lamoille  is  70  miles  long,  and  Missisque  about  the  same 
length.  Small  boats  ascend  these  streams  to  their  lower  cascades,  of  which  there  are  several, 
which  furnish  abundant  water  power  for  mills.  The  principal  rivers  on  the  east  side  of  the  high- 
lands, which  flow  into  the  Connecticut,  are  Deerfield,  White,  Black,  and  Pasumsic  streams. 

The  area  of  Lake  Champlain,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  within  Vermont,  is  estimated  at 
about  600  square  miles.  Lake  Memphremagog,  which  lies  partly  in  Vermont  and  PAitlv  in 
Canada,  is  forty  miles  long,  and  seven  or  eight  broad.  Lake  Bombazine  and  Salisbury  rond  are 
considerable  bodies  of  water.  The  islands  of  Lake  Champlain  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
are  large,  fertile,  and  inhabited.  The  harbours  on  Lake  Champlain,  are  St.  Alban*s,  Burlington, 
and  Vergennes — (7,  S,  Gaz. 

Burlington  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  The  other  principal  towns 
are  Middlebury,  St.  Alban's,  Rutland,  and  Bennington,  on  the  west,  Montpellier  in  the  centre, 
and  Windsor,  Woodstock,  Danville,  and  Newbury,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highlands. 

Trade  and  Manufactures. — There  were  in  Vermont,  in  1840,  747  retail  stores,  groceries, 
&c.,  which  employed  a  capital  of  2,964,060  dollars.     There  was  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  a 
capital   of  45,506  dollars.     The  home-made  or  domestic  manufactures  amounted  in  value  to 
674,548  dollars.     There  were  95  woollen  manufactories,  and  239  fulling  mills,  which  employed 
1450  persons,  and  produced  fabrics  to  the  value  of  1,331,953  dollars,  with  a  capital  employed  of 
1,406,950  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  manufactories  with  7254  spindles,  which  manufactured  fabrics  to 
the  value  of  113,000  dollars,  and  a  capital  employed  of  118,100  dollars ;  26  furnaces  which  pro- 
duced 6743  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  14  forges  which  produced  655  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  788 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  €64,150  dollars;  hats  and   caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
62,432  dollars,  and  straw   bonnets  to  the  value  of  28 1 9  dollars,  employing  126  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  32,875  dollars  ;  17  paper  manufactories  produced  paper  to  the  value  of  179,720  dollars ; 
all  other  manufactories  of  paper  yield  the  value  of  35,000  dollars ;  all  the  paper  mills  employ  19-5 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  216,500  dollars;  two  glass  houses  employed  70  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  55,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  35,000  dollars  ;  eight  potteries  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  23,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  10,350  dollars;  261  tanneries  employed 
509  persons,  with  a  capital  of  403,093  dollars  ;  399  other  leather  manufactories  manufactured 
articles  to  the  value  of  361,468  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  168,090  dollars ;  granite  and  marble  were 
manufactured  to  the  value  of  62,515  dollars  ;  bricks  and  lime  were  made  to  the  value  of  402,218 
dollars  ;  two  distilleries  and  one  brewery  employed  five  persons,  and  a  capital  of  8850  dollars  ;  87 
persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  101,354  dollars;  33  perons  produced  hardware  and 
cutlery  to  the  value  of  16,650  dollars  ;  437  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value 
of  162,097  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  101,570  dollars;  190  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the 
value  of  83,275  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  49,850  dollars  ;  72  stone  or  brick  houses,  and  468  wooden 
houses,  were  built  by  912  persons,  at  the  cost  of  344,896  dollars  ;  42  persons  manufactured  1158 
small  arms ;  the  value  of  vessels  built  were  to  the  amount  of  72,000  dollars  ;  29  printing  offices, 
14  binding  works,  two  daily  newspapers,  26  weekly  newspapers,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and 
three  periodicals,  employed  156  persons,  and  a  capital  of^  194,200  dollars.     The  total  value  of 
capital  employed  in  manufacture  in  the  state  was  4,326,440  dollars. — Official  Returns  for  1840. 

Education. — The  university  of  Vermont,  in  Burlington,  was  founded  in  1791;  Middlebury 
college,  in  1800  ;  and  Norwich  university  in  1834.  In  these  institutions,  there  were  in  1840, 
238  students.  There  were  in  the  state  46  academies,  with  4113  students ;  and  2402  primary  and 
common  schools,  with  82,817  scholars  ;  and  2270  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write. — Official  Returns, 

Religion. — The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists, 
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tnd  the  Methodists.  In  1886,  the  CoogregationalisU  bad  186  placet  of  worship,  114  ministers, 
20,575  communicants ;  the  Baptists,  125  places  of  worship,  78  ministers,  and  10,525  communi- 
cants ;  the  Methodists  had  75  itinerant  preachers  ;  the  Episcopalians,  one  bishop  and  eighteen 
ministers.     Besides  which  are  Unirersalists,  and  a  few  Unitarians  and  Roman  Catholics. 

There  is  a  Penitentiary  at  Windsor. 

Vermont  has  no  state  debt. 

Banmb — In  September,  1839,  there  were  19  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1,325,530 
dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  1,966^812  dollars.— Q^Eria/  Returns. 

Natmation. — The  yessels  belonging  to  Vermont,  are  those  which  ply  on  Lake  Cbamplain* 
and  are  licensed  or  enrolled  at  the  port  of  Burlington.  The  tonnage,  in  1843,  amounted  to 
2762  totia.  There  is  an  active  trade  carried  forward,  diiefly  by  American  citizens,  on  Lake  Cliam- 
plain — and  the  steam-boats  are  splendid  vessels ;  a  great  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  western 
parte  of  Vermont  b  carried  down  tlie  lake,  and  the  River  Cnambly,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the 
Canadian  market. 

Commerce  of  Vermont,  from  1791  to  1843,  inclusiye. 
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PRINCIPAL   T0WX8   IN   VERMONT* 

MoNTPBLLiER,  the  Capital  of  Washington  county,  and  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  is  situated  on  an 
alluvia]  plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  V\  inooski  river,  surrounded  bj 
elevated  hills,  in  44  deg.  16  min.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  83  min.  west  longitude.  Population, 
in  1830,  1792;  1840,37*25.  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  principal  village  is  situated  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  township,  and  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  the  centre  of  the  state.  It  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  state  in  1805.  The  Winooski,  or  Onion  river  and  its  branches  afford  good 
water  power.  The  township  was  chartered  in  1780,  and  first  settled  in  1786,  on  the  present  site 
of  the  village.  The  road  through  the  Green  mountains,  which  passes  through  this  place, 
is  not  obstructed  by  high  hills,  and  Montpellier  is  a  great  thoroughfare.  The  village  contains  a 
court-house,  gaol,  an  academy,  four  churches — ^two  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Uni- 
versalist— -and  1700  inhabitants.  Among  the  public  buildings  is  the  State-house,  a  granite  build- 
ing, 150  feet  long  ;  the  centre,  including  the  portico,  100  feet  deep  ;  and  the  wings,  seventy-two 
feet  deep.  The  front  in  the  centre  has  a  fine  Doric  portico  of  six  columns,  six  feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  thirty-six  feet  high.  Ihe  edifice  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  100  feet  high  at  the 
top,  from  the  ground.  In  the  interior  are  convenient  state  offices,  and  spacious  rooms  for  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives.  There  are  in  the  township  twenty-two  stores,  capital, 
127,900  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  one  tannery,  three  grist  mills,  five  saw  m ills,  oue  paper 
mill,  six  printmg  offices,  one  bindery,  two  daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  82,775  dollars,  one  academy,  101  students,  twenty  schools,  975  scholars. 

Burlington  is  situated  in  44  deg.  27  min.  north  latitude,  and  73  deg.  10  min.  west  longitude. 
Population,  1830,  3525  ;  1840,  4271.  This  charming  village  is  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Champlain.  Toward  the  south  part  of  the  village  the  shore  is  low,  but  towards  the 
north  it  rises  to  a  high  bluff,  on  the  level  top  of  which  barracks  were  situated  during  the  last  war, 
and  on  the  slope  of  which  was  a  battery.  I'rom  the  south  part  of  the  village,  the  ground  rises,  by 
a  gradual  slope,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  to  its  eastern  boundary,  which  is  260  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  The  streets  extend  from  east  to  west  to  the  lake  shore,  and  are  crossed  by 
others  at  right  angles,  dividing  the  whole  into  regular  squares.  Near  the  ceutre  is  a  handsome 
public  square  on  which  the  court-house  is  situated.  The  place  contains  many  handsome  houses, 
generally  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  with  gardens  in  the  rear ;  and  many  large  and  commodious 
stores  and  warehouses.  It  has  a  fertile  and  extensive  back  country,  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  place  in  the  state.  A  steamboat  from  Whitehall  to  St.  John's  stops  daily  at  this 
place.  There  are  three  substantial  wharfs,  and  on  Juniper  island,  which  contains  about  eleven 
acres  of  ground,  and  four  miles  from  the  shore,  is  a  lighthouse.  The  United  States  have  also 
erected  a  breakwater  here,  as  a  protection  against  westerly  winds.  The  lake  is  here  ten  miles 
across,  with  several  islands  in  view ;  and  a  more  beautiful  sheet  of  water  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived. The  view  from  the  cupola  of  the  college,  as  respects  natural  scenery,  is  second  to  none 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  beautiful  village,  the  meauderings  of  the  Onion  river,  the 
broad  water  view  of  the  lake  with  its  islands,  its  vessels,  and  its  steamboats,  it  has  in  front,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  grand  Adirondack  mountains,  nearly 
or  quite  as  high  as  the  White  mountains ;  and  on  the  east,  in  full  view,  the  Green  mountains, 
with  their  two  highest  peaks.  Camel's  Rtlmp,  and  Mansfield  mountain.  This  mountain  scenery 
elevates  the  beautiful  into  the  sublime,  and  contributes  to  form  an  assemblage  of  objects  which 
never  becomes  tame  by  familiarity. 

The  buildings  of  the  university  of  Vermont,  four  in  number,  are  on  high  ground  at  the  east 
side  of  the  village.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1791,  and  received  as  an  endowment  from 
the  state  about  30,000  acres  of  land,  located  in  the  various  towns  granted  by  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont. It  has  a  president  and  ^ve  professors,  or  other  instructors,  241  alumni,  110  students,  and 
9200  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  It  has 
a  medical  department  attached  to  it^  and  is  flourishing. 

Here  is  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  two  banking  houses,  six  churches,  for  Congregationalists,  Epis- 
copalians, Unitarians,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  some  of  which  are  elegant  buildings,  an 
academy,  and  a  female  seminary,  which  are  fine  edifices. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  the  court-house  is  a  manufacturing  village,  on  the 
falb  of  the  Onion  river,  denominated  Winooski  city.  Beside  rapids,  the  river  here  has  a  perpendi- 
lar  fall  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  affords  a  great  water  power.  This  viUage  is  situated  partly  in 
Burlington,  and  partly  m  Colchester,  and  connected  by  a  fine  covered  bridge  across  ihe  Onion  river. 
The  mills  and  manufactories  of  this  place  are  already  considerable. 

The  township  contains  some  good  land,  and  some  less  fertile.  The  first  had  a  natural  growth 
of  hard  wood,  and  the  latter  of  pine.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1783.  it 
has  forty-nine  stores,  capital,  352,830  dollars ;  one  tannery,  one  cope  factory,  one  brewery,  one 
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gJsiSB  factory,  one  pottery,  one  grist  mill,  three  saw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  two  weekly  news- 
papers. Capital  in  manufactures,  84,408  dollars  ;  one  academy,  104  students,  seventeen  schools, 
835  scholars.— O^Jdfl/  Return*,  U.  S.  Gax. 

Bennington  is  in  42deg.  42  min.  north  latitude,  and  78deg.  west  longitude.  Population,  1790» 
2400;  1830,  3419;  1840,  3429.  It  was  chartered  in  1749  by  Bennine  Wentworth,  then  the 
royal  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  from  whom  it  was  named  and  settlecTin  1761.  It  is  drained 
by  branches  of  Uoosick  river,  which  afford  good  water  power.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  marble^ 
iron  ore,  and  yellow  ochre  are  found.  The  principal  village  is  on  elevated  ground,  and  has  a 
court  house,  a  Congregational  church,  and  an  academv.  A  little  to  the  east  is  a  manufiu> 
turing village.  It  has  fourteen  stores,  capital  65,670  dollars;  three  fulling  mills,  two  cotton 
Victories,  1608  spindles,  three  furnaces,  four  tanneries,  <y)e  pottery,  one  paper  factory,  three 
grist  mills,  two  saw  milb,  one  oil  mill,  one  priming  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  111,700  dollars.  Two  academies,  150  students,  twelve  schools,  419  schoian. 
Population,  3429.— Cjj^jcia/  Reiurm,  U,  S.  Gaz, 

Woodstock. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  picturesquely  diversified,  and  drained  by  Otta 
Qneechee  river  and  its  branches,  and  by  Heaver  brook,  all  of  which  affi^rd  water  power.  It  con- 
tains two  villages.  The  north  or  main  village  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county,  built  around  a 
pablic  green.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  court-house,  gaol,  five  churches — one  Consr^tional,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Christian,  and  one  Universalist — the  Vermont  Nledical  College, 
twenty  stores,  two  printing  offices,  325  dwellings,  and  1400  inhabitants.  The  south  village  is  nve 
miles  south  of  the  court  house,  and  contains  one  church,  two  stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanic 
shops.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  twelve  stores,  capital  58,500  dollars  ;  one  fulling 
mill,  two  woollen  factories,  three  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three 
grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  127,505  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty-five 
students,  sixteen  schools,  1042  scholars.  Population,  3315.— Oj^cia/  Reiunu,  U,  S,  Gai. 

Windsor. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  the  soil  fertile.  Connecticut  river  bounds  it 
on  the  east.  Drained  by  Mill  river,  which  affords  water  power.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Connecticut  river.  Between  the  village  and  the  river  is  a  rich  meadow,  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  wide.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  court  house  for  United  States*  courts,  a  seminary  for 
younp  gentlemen  and  ladies,  a  bank,  a  state  prison,  nine  stores,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  a 
printing  office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  many  houses,  ornamented  with  trees  and  shnib- 
bery.  Mill  river  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  affi^rds  good  water  power. 
Brownsville  village,  in  the  west  part  of  the  township,  contains  a  Methodist  church  and  two  stores ; 
and  SheddsviUe,  in  the  same  part,  has  a  church  common  to  the  Freewill  Baptists  and  Univer- 
salists.  The  township  contained,  in  18*10,  2428  sheep.  On  the  south  border  of  tlie  town  is  As- 
cutney  mountain,  3320  feet  above  tidewater.  There  are  in  the  town  nine  stores,  capital  40,500 
doUars;  three  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  printing 
office,  two  periodical,  two  weekly  newspapers,  five  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  35,490  dollars.     Eighteen  schools.   Popuktion,  2744. —  Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gat 

St.  Alsans  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lake  Cliaroplain,  with  a  surface  moderately  uneven, 
and  the  soil  a  fertile  loam,  well  cultivated.  The  village  is  situated  three  miles  east  of  the  lake, 
on  elevated  ground,  and  contains  a  court  house  and  gaol,  on  a  handsome  public  square,  thirty  by 
twenty-five  rods,  three  churches— one  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist — a  bank» 
an  academy,  a  printing  office,  publishing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  100  dwellings.  It  has 
a  good  landing-place  on  St.  Albans  bay,  with  a  wharf  and  several  storehouses.  The  business  of 
the  place,  with  a  fertile  back  country,  is  extensive.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town  twenty  stores, 
capita],  80,000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  two  printing  officers,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers, four  saw  mills ;  capital  in  manufactures,  20,500  dollars ;  one  academy,  eighty  students, 
fourteen  schools,  315  scholars.  Population,  2702. 

The  other  principal  towns  or  townships  are  : 

Danville,  with  a  population  of  2633  inhabitants. 

MiDUBBOBT,  with  a  population  in  1840  of  3162  inhabitants,  a  college,  two  academies,  and 
twelve  ^ools ;  sixteen  stores,  two  woollen  fiictories,  one  cotton  foctory,  two  tanneries,  one  fur- 
nace, two  printing  offices.     Capital  in  manufiu^tures,  172,700  dollars. 

Newbort,  with  a  population,  in  1840,  of  2578  inhabitants. 

VK&oBNBrEB  GiVf  incorporated  as  such  in  1788.  It  is  situated  seven  miles  up  Otter  creek,  or 
rather  a  brandi  of  Xake  Qiamplain,  as  vessels  of  300  tons  can  ascend  to  the  ciiy.  In  1840  it  con- 
tained 1013  inhabitants,  three  churches,  thirteen  stores,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory, 
three  tanneries,  and  iron  works. 

Battlbbobouoh,  with  a  population  of  2624  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  is  renowned  for  its  "  Typographic  Company,"  established  in  1836,  with  a 
capital  of  150,000  dollars,  which  manufactures  paper,  and  print  and  publish  works  upon  a  m<^t 
extensive  scale.  The  township  had,  in  1840,  twenty  stores,  and  a  capital  of  237,600  dollars  in 
its  paper  and  other  factories. 
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Rockingham,  with,  in  1840,  a  population  of  2330.  Capital,  in  woollen  and  otlicr  manufac- 
tures, 119,937  dollars. 

Rutland. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven  ;  soil,  various,  from  a  strong  loam  to  a 
light  sand,  but  generally  fertile.  Drained  by  Otter  creek  and  its  branches,  which  afibrd  water 
power,  and  by  a  branch  of  Castleton  river.  The  principal  village,  on  an  elevated  situation,  con- 
tains a  court  house,  gaol,  a  bank,  one  Congregational  and  one  Episcopal  church,  twelve  stores,  a 
printing  office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  100  dwellings,  many  of  them  handsome. 
In  the  west  part  of  the  township  is  another  village,  containing  a  Congregational  church,  and 
about  thirty  dwellings.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  also  have  churches.  Cliartered  in  1761. 
There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  eleven  stores,  capital,  28,700  dollars ;  one  tannery,  one 
printing  office,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  23,450  dollars*,  six- 
teen schools,  963  scholars.  Population,  2708,-- Official  Returns,  U,  S.  Gaz. 

IV.     MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire;  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  and  on  the  west  by 
New  York.  This  state  lies  between  40  deg.  23  min.  and  43  deg.  52  min.  north  latitude,  and  60 
deg.  50  min.  and  73  deg.  10  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  190  miles  long  and  ninety  broad.  Its  area 
is  about  7500  square  miles,  or  4,800,000  acres.  The  population  in  1790  was  333,727  ;  in  1800. 
422,845;  in  1810,  472,040;  in  1820,  523,287;  in  1830,  610,408;  in  1840,  737,6 99.--q/^ZcM/ 
Retwmsfor  1840. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  favourable  to  health,  and  about  one  in  seven  of  the  inhabitants  live 
to  seventy  years  of  age.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  from  20  degrees  below  to  100  degrees 
above  zero ;  but  such  extremes  are  rare  and  of  short  continuance. 

Massachusetts  is  divided  into  fourteen  counties,  viz.,  Suffolk,  population,  95,773,  C.  Boston  ; 
Essex,  population,  94,437,  C.  Salem,  Crewbury  Port,  and  Ipswich;  Middlesex,  population,  106,611, 
C.  Cambridge  and  Concord;  Worcester,  population,  95,313,  C.  Worcester,  30.897,  C.  North- 
ampton; Hampden,  37,366,  C.  Springfield  ;  Franklin,  28,812,  C.Greenfield;  Berkshire,  41,745, 
C.  Lenox  ;  Bristol,  60, 164,  C.  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  ;  Plymouth,  47,373,  C.  Plymouth  ; 
Barnstable,  32,548,  C.  Barnstable  ;  Dukes,  3958,  C.  Edgartown  ;  Nantucket,  9012,  C.  Nantucket ; 
Norfolk,  53,140,  C.  Dedham.— O^cwz/  Returns  for  1840. 

The  mountain  or  hilly  ranges  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  branch  into  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, crossing  the  western  part  of  the  state  into  Connecticut.  East  of  these  highlands,  the 
lands  are  hilly  and  sterile,  except  in  the  southern  districts,  where  the  soil  is  level  and  sandy.  On 
the  sea-coast  the  land  is  sterile  and  rocky,  particularly  in  the  south-east.  The  lands  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Housatonic  rivers  are  alluvial  and  fertile.  Agriculture  has  been  carefully 
and  skilfully  attended  to  in  this  state.  No  extensive  or  alluvial  tracts  occur  in  Massachusetts ; 
although  limited  spots  occur  on  the  banks  of  most  of  the  streams,  and,  with  the  adjoining  ele- 
vated woodlands  and  pastures  have,  by  skilful  industry,  been  brought  under  profitable  cultivation, 
and  form  the  best  farms  in  the  state.  There  are  numerous  uncultivated  swamps.  The  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  diuvial  and  ungenerous.  By  clearing  away  the  stones  and 
rocks,  and  by  the  extensive  application  of  manure,  many  of  the  originally  sterile  districts  have 
been  converted  into  productive  farms. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  which  winds  for  about  fifty  miles  in  this  state.  Deer- 
field  and  Westfield  rivers  enter  it  from  the  west,  and  Miller's  and  Chickapee  rivers  from  the  east. 
The  Housatonic  rises  in  Berkshire  county,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  into  the 
state  of  Connecticut.  The  Mcrrimac  has  a  course  of  fifty  miles  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
state,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Newburyport.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  fifteen  miles  up 
to  Haverhill. 

Massachusetts  bay  extends  from  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  forty  miles,  to  Cape  Cod  on  the 
south,  and  includes  Boston  and  Cape  Cod  bays.  Buzzard's  bay,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  state, 
is  thirty  miles  in  length.  Boston  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  m  the  world,  easy  of  entrance,  safe 
and  capacious,  and  easily  and  well  defended.  New  Bedford,  on  Buzzard's  bay,  has  a  fine  harbour. 
The  other  principal  maritime  towns  are  Salem,  Newburyport,  Gloucester,  and  Nantucket.  The 
other  principal  towns  are  Lowell,  Plymouth,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  and  North- 
ampton. 

There  are  several  important  islands  off  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts.  The  largest  is 
Nantucket,  fifteen  miles  long  and  eleven  broad.  It  constitutes  a  county  of  its  own  name.  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  to  the  west  of  Nantucket,  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad.  Tliis, 
with  Elizabeth's  Islands,  in  Buzzard's  bay,  and  some  other  small  islands,  constitutes  Duke*s 
county. 

Education. — Massachusetts  has  three  colleges  and  two  theological  seminaries.     Harvard  Uni- 
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versity,  at  Cambridge,  is  ttie  oldest  and  best  endowed  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  founded  in  1638,  eighteen  years  after  the  first  tree  was  felled,  and  the  first  log  house 
was  erected  in  the  wilderness  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England.  Williams  College,  at 
Williamstown,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  state,  was  founded  in  1793,  and  is  a  flourishing 
institution.  Amherst  College  was  founded  in  1821,  and  has  had  an  unexampled  growth,  ranking 
with  the  first  colleges  in  New  England.  The  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  is  the  best  en- 
dowed, and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Congregationalists.  The  Baptists,  also,  have  a  flourishing  theological  institu- 
tion at  Newton.  All  these  institutions  had,  in  1840,  769  students.  Tlierc  were  in  tlie  state,  251 
academies  and  grammar  schools,  with  16,746  students  ;  3362  primary  and  common  schools,  with 
160,257  scholars.  There  were  4448  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  These,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  states,  are  principally  made  up  of  foreign  immigrants. 
By  the  last  school  abstract  laid  before  tlie  legislature,  in  1843,  the  following  facts  appear  : — 

Number  of  common  schools   3,1 98 

•*  persons  between  the  age  of  four  and  sixteen    1 85,058 

Whole  number  of  scholars  who  attend  school  in  summer 1 33,448 

„  „  „  winter 159,056 

Sum  expended  for  common  schools dollars  579,190 

„  tuition  in  academies  and  private  schools 309,007 

dollars     888,197 

The  sum  of  888,197  dollars  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth,  is  independent  of 
what  is  required  to  maintain  students  in  the  colleges.  Massachusetts  has  also,  exclusive  of  the 
above,  a  Bnoall  school  fund  of  472,676  dollars,  but  which  is  increasing,  and  the  interest  is  annually 
ciistributed  among  the  school  districts.  Tliere  are  also  supported  principally  by  the  state,  two 
Nrmal  schools,  designed  to  qualify  teachers  for  common  schools.  One  is  exclusively  for  females, 
the  other  for  both  sexes.  These  schools  were  established  as  experiments,  no  institutions  of  the 
same  kind  having  been  tried  in  this  country ;  and  have  satisfied  all  reasonable  expectations. 
Teachers  educated  in  these  institutions  have  generally  been  found  more  efficient  than  such  as  are 
educated  elsewhere ;  and  hopes  are  entertained  tliat  the  good  example  set  by  Massachusetts  may 
be  followed  by  other  slates  of  the  union. 

State  Institutions. — The  Lunatic  hospital  at  Worcester,  was  built  by  the  state  at  an  expense 
exceeding  100,000  dollars,  and  accommodates  about  250  patients  ;  but  it  has  been  found  insufficient 
to  accommodate  all  who  apply.  1  he  state  has  accordingly  authorised  the  erection  of  an  additional 
building,  sufficient  to  acommodate  150  more  persons.  This  institution  is  maintained  at  an  annual 
expense  to  the  state  of  from  5000  to  12,000  dollars.  The  institution  for  the  blind  is  maintained  by 
Uie  state,  at  an  expense  of  from  8000  to  10,000  dollars  annually,  and  the  state  contributes  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  3000  to  5000  dollars  annually  ;  lesser  grants  of  2000  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  infirmarv,  and  from  1000  to  2000  dollars  as  pensions  or  gratuities 
to  old  and  wounded  soldiers,  or  their  widows.    There  are  many  other  benevolent  institutions. 

Religion. — The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists, 
the  Methodists,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Universalists.  In  1836,  the  Orthodox  Congregation- 
alists had  about  850  churches,  820  ministers,  and  50,000  communicants.  The  Unitarians  had 
about  120  ministers;  the  Bapists  liad  129  churches,  160  ministers,  and  20,200  communicants. 
The  Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and  thirty-seven  ministers  ;  the  Universalists  had  100  congre- 
gations and  forty-four  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  area  few  Presbytei ians,  Christians,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Friends,  and  some  others. 

CoMMEKciAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. — There  Were  in  1840,  241  commercial  and  123  commission 
bouses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  13,881,517  dollars  ;  and  3625  retail  dry- 
goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  12,705,038  dollars!  the  lumber  trade  employed  3432 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,022,360  dollars;  internal  transportation  employed  799  persons,  and 
with  480  butchers,  packers,  &c,  employed  a  capital  of  407,850  dollars  ;  the  fisheries  employed 
16,000  persons,  and  a  capital  1 1,725,850  dollars. 

By  a  return  made  to  the  legislature  in  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  rating  the  state  valuation,  it 
appears  that  158,000  acres  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  were  covered  with  water ;  90,000 
acres  occupied  by  roads ;  730,000  acres  were  woodland  ;  956,000  unimproved,  and  360,000  acres 
unimprovable — while  only  260,000  acres  were  under  tillage,  and  440,000  acres  as  meadows,  or 
upland  meadows ;  the  remainder  being  either  improved  as  pasturage,  or  fresh  swamps  or  salt- 
marsh  meadows.  It  appears  by  the  census  returns,  that  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  is 
87,837  ;  being  in  proportion  1  to  8.39  of  the  population,  which  is  less  than  any  other  state  in  the 
union.  When  we  consider  that  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  comparatively  sterile,  and  that  only 
11.91  per  cent  of  her  population  are  employed  in  agriculture,  while  in  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  agriculture  amount  to  21.74  in  the  100  of  the  whole  population,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  tlie  agricultural  products  of  this  state  will,  even  with  its  improved  cul- 
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iivation,  be  equal  to  the  average  of  all  the  states.    The  live  stock  and  products  of  agriculture 
were,  by  the  returns  of  1840,  as  follows : — 


Number  of  horses 61,500 

Ditto  neat  cattle 283,000 

Ditto  sheep 378,000 

Ditto  swine  143.000 

Ditto  bushels  of  wheat 210,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  Indian  corn 2,203,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  barley 156,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  rye 563.000 

Ditto,  ditto,  buckwheat 102,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  potatoes 4,850,000 

Ditto  tons  of  hay 683,000 


Number  of  pounds  of  wool 942,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  cocoons    21,300 

Ditto,  ditto,  sugar 549,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  hops 255,000 

Ditto  tons  of  broom-corn 600 

dollars. 

Value  of  poultry 178,000 

*  Ditto  the  products  of  the  dairy 2,374,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  orchards 890,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  market-gardeners    ....  384,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  nurseries  and  florists  . .  1 12,000 


"  Massachusetts,**  observes  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hudson,  member  of  congress  from  the  state,  •*  has  no 
great  staple,  like  the  cotton  of  tlie  south,  or  the  wheat  of  the  middle  and  western  states.  What 
she  ra'ises,  she  consumes  at  home ;  and  she  procures  large  supplies  of  some  of  these  articles  from  her 
sister  states,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  But,  although  Massachusetts  is  not  distinguished  for  her 
a<nricultural  products,  the  attention  paid  to  agriculture  has  increased  within  a  few  years.  The  agri- 
cultural societies  which  have  been  established  in  the  different  counties,  and  which  have  enjoyed,  to 
a  small  extent,  the  patronage  of  the  government,  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence.  Several  papers 
devoted  to  this  subject  are  published  within  the  commonwealth,  and  are  well  sustained.  Within 
a  few  years,  an  agricultural  and  a  geological  survey  of  the  state  have  been  made  by  gentlemen  well 
qualified  for  those  purposes,  who  were  appointed  by  the  government,  to  which  they  made  their 
reports.  These  reports,  having  for  their  object  a  developmeut  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
state,  were  published  by  the  order  of  the  legislature,  and  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  common- 
wealtli ;  and  have  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  give  to  the  agriculture  of  the  state  a  more 
scientific  character.  New  systems  of  husbandry  liave  been  introduced— swamps,  formerly  useless, 
have  been  reclaimed — the  nature  of  soils,  and  tlie  kind  of  manure  best  adapted  to  each,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  better  understood — an  improved  race  of  animals  has  been  introduced  or  reared  up, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  most  of  the  implements  of  husbandry ;  from  all  which, 
we  infer  that  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  ancient  commonwealtli  will  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  age.** 

Among  other  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  that  of  granting  premiums  for 
growing  wheat,  appear  to  us  a  great  fallacy.  We,  on  principle,  object  to  bounties  of  every 
description,  as  no  branch  of  industry  has  ever  thriven  by  such  artificial  support,  against  permanent 
natural  obstacles.  Suppose  we  grant  bounties,  in  England,  for  growing  pine  apples  and  grapes, 
will  these  delicious  fruits  aflerwards  become  acclimated,  so  as  to  ripen  in  the  same  perfection  in 
the  open  ait?— OJidal  Reiums,  U,  S,  Gaz.,  and  vatious  American  authorities. 


MANUFACTURES   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  colonists  of  New  England  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  turn  their  attention  to  some 
species  of  household  manufactmre,  such  as  shoes  and  hats.  As  early  as  1700,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
having  commenced  manufacturing  in  their  families  coarse  woollens  for  their  own  wear,  and  a  mixed 
article  of  flax  and  wool,  called  liMey-woclsey,  principally  for  women's  wear.  These  articles  were  dyed 
with  maple,  walnut,  butternut,  and  other  kinds  of  bark,  moss,  and  vegetables.  Some  attempts  were 
made  to  manufactore  other  necessary  articles ;  but  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  exclusive 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  prevented  any  considerable  progress  being  made  in  manufactures  before 
the  revolution. 

The  first  cotton  manufactory  in  the  United  States,  was  established  by  a  company  at  Beverley,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1788.  On  the  following  year,  this  company  was  incorporated.  A  periodical  of  the 
day,  describing  this  factory,  says,  "  that  an  experiment  was  made  with  a  complete  set  of  machines  for 
carding  and  spinning  cotton,  which  answered  the  warmest  expectations  of  the  proprietors.  The 
spinning-jenny  spins  sixty  threads  at  a  time,  and  with  the  carding-machine  forty  pounds  of  cotton  can 
be  well  carded  in  a  day.  The  warping-machine,  and  the  other  tools  and  machinery,  are  complete, 
performing  their  various  operations  to  great  advantage,  and  promise  much  benefit  to  the  pubUc,  and 
emolument  to  the  patriotic  adventurers.*'  But  this  company  soon  abandoned  the  business  as  a  corpo- 
rate body,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  individuals,  who  subsequently  erected  a  mill  for  the  purpose  of 
spinning  cotton  by  water  ;  but  the  undertaking  was  not  successful. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  fkctory  at  Beverley,  a  more  successfU  efibrt  was  made  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Slater,  who  is  called  "  tiie  father  of  American  manufactures,**  at  Fawtucket  Cotton  cloth 
was  first  made  in  the  country,  at  this  factory,  by  water-power  machinery.  The  Newburyport  woollen 
manufioctory  was  incorporated  in  1794,  and  the  calico-printing  manu&ctory,  at  the  same  place,  in 
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1796.  Tfaey  do  noi  appear  to  have  foooeeded.  In  1800,  the  Salem  Iron  Factory  Company  was 
chartered,  with  power  to  bold  landed  and  personal  estate  to  the  valoe  of  330,000  dollars.  In  1802,  the 
Danrers  and  Bereriey  Iron  Company  was  incorpcNrated,  with  a  like  capital  of  330,000  dollars.  In  1 805,  the 
Amesboiy  Kail  Factory  Company  was  chartdied,  with  a  capital  of  450,000  dollars.  In  1809,  two  com- 
panies were  formed  for  the  mann&ctare  of  glass.  Frevionsly  to  the  end  of  1815,  there  were  about  fifty 
oompanies  incorporated  ;  chiefly  for  the  roanufiicture  of  cotton,  or  of  cotton  and  wool  These  cotton 
mills  were  chii^y  employed  in  mannfactnring  cotton-twist,  which  was  afterwards  woren  by  handloom 
wearers.  The  cotton  and  wool  fiictories  did  little  more  than  weave  sattinets,  a  common  doth  made  of 
cotton  and  wooL 

In  1812,  the  Waltham  Biamiftctiiring  Company,  with  a  capital  of  450,000  dollars,  began  working. 
It  was  the  only  estaUishment  of  any  note  at  the  cloae  of  the  war,  in  1815,  and  it  has  continued  to 
prosper. 

It  was  not  mitil  about  1812,  that  wooDen  raanufiu;tures  were  established,  to  any  important  extent, 
In  Massachusetts.  The  restxictiye  measures  which  preceded  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
war,  created  those  wooUen  factories.  They  did  not  grow  up  naturally  ;  and  when  peace  came  on.  most 
of  the  proprietors  were  ruined.  From  1815  to  1828,  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this  state  did  not, 
tiiough  perserered  in,  flourish;  nor  can  they  be  said  to  be  now,  in  any  iinportaot  degree,  prosperous. 
They  were  all  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  being  protected  by  a  heavy  tariff  on  foreign  woollens. 

Massachusetts  ia  pre-eminent  among  all  the  states  in  the  manufkcture  of  boots  and  shoes,  soap  and 
candles,  hardware  and  cutlery,  refined  sugar,  paper,  powder,  and  fire-arms  ;  and  ranks  after  New 
York  and  FennsylTania  in  the  manufiacture  of  machinery,  drugs,  paints,  and  dyes,  and  household  fiumi- 
tore ;  after  Kentucky,  in  cordage ;  after  New  York,  in  musiod  instruments,  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  ; 
after  Connecticut,  in  silk  ;  and  is  the  third  state  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  leather,  flax,  and  salt. 
In  capital  employed  in  manufiictures  of  all  kinds,  Massachusetts  owns  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
manufiuTturing  capital  of  the  country,  New  York  being  the  only  state  with  a  larger  capital  employed. 
Sereral  of  the  principal  manufacturing  establishments  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are  owned,  to  a 
coDslderable  degree,  by  caj^talists  in  Massachusetts. — Official  Retumi,  S^e, 

A  Statsmeht  of  the  Manufactured  Products  of  MaMachusetts  in  18d7>  taken  from  the 

Statistics  published  by  order  of  the  Legbhiture. 


ARTICLBS 
AMUFkCTURBD. 


Anchor*,  cbaio-cablei,  4ce.... 
Ax^,  acjtbetf  » nairlM,  &c.. . . . 
Beer,  bellow*,  Uacklng,  boits, 

WOlrlfli,  SC.......    ....... 

Bonoett  (straw,  aod  pmlm-leaf, 
hais 

Books,  •Cationery  .pocket-books, 
and  school  apparatos. 

Boots  asd  sho«fs 

Braasand  copper 

Brttanida  and  block  tin 

Bmshesv  broom*,  and  baskets. 

Bottons  of  ad  kinds 

Candles  (sperm  and  tallow) 
and  soap 

CandieatidLs,  playiof  cards, 
cbooolate,  chair-atoff,  and 
ooflbe-milla 

Card9,  (wool)  

Carriages,  waggons,  sleighs  and 
harnesses,  Ac •• 

Casks  and  hoops.. 

Chairs  asd  cabinet  ware 

Cloclung,  BoA-atocks,  and  sns- 
peaders 

Combs 

Cordage  and  twine 

Cotton  goods  {eioths} 

Cotton  batting,  tiiread,  warp, 
wicking,  he 

Cotton,  printing 

Cutlery.... 

Drags,  medidnea,  and  dye- 
stoflli 

Finery,  (whale,  cod,  and  mac- 
kerel)   

For  caps,  and  other  manafac- 
tures  of  Air 

Gaa 

Glass 

Glno 

Gold  and  silrer  leaf 

Gnnpowder  ..•• 

Hata 

India  robber. 

Iron  castings,  bar  and  rod,  tec. 

Jewellery,  silver,  and  nlver- 
pUte 

Iftrad  manafactores 


Value. 


•  lands 

em- 

pltiyed. 


dollirs. 

114.123 
325,956 

159,931 

1,902,803 

1,048,140 

14,643,330 

l,4eo.3M 

00,300 

S89,5I2 

340,000 

1,690,780 


934,430 

679,443 

303333 

i;363,13l 

9,013,310 
968,300 
481,441 

13,036,039 

169,931 
4,183.191 

180,900 

871,019 
7,509,390 

73,000 
100,000 
831,070 

34,635 

43.000 
340,337 
608,080 

ISfiOO 
1,038/170 

395,500 
301,400 


Capital 
infotad. 


36 

387 

973 


1.023 

39,068 

997 

59 

330 

338 

906 


81 
130 

043 

104 
9,011 

8,930 
444 

430 
19,T54 

151 

1,680 

193 

07 

90,136 

100 
40 

647 
18 
30 
77 

807 

13 

1,311 

907 
43 


dollars. 

80,300 
19<i,938 


53,300 


909,800 

635,800 
7,000 


ARTICLES 
MANUFACTURED. 


29,840 
148,340 


Leather,  incladiog  morocco  . . 

Looking-glaMes 

Lumber,  8hin;;Ifs,  and  staves  . 
Machinery  of  various  kinds  . . . 
Muskets,  rifles,  pistols, swords, 

&c 

Nails,  brads,  and  tacks 

Uil,  (refined  whale  and  other 

oils) 

Orgaus  and  piano-fortes 

P<<per 

l03,0t).S'  IMou){hs 

147,200|Saddltrs,  trunks,  and  whips... 

Salt 

697,300  Shovels,   spades,    forks,    and 

hoes 

Silk 

Spectacles,  starch,  stone,  and 

e  jrthenwaro 

Spirits 

978,790  Scone,  (granite,  marble,  slate, 

81,-i30      and  soap-stODe) , 

Stores  and  stove-pipes , 

Sugar  (rt-ftaed ) 

Snuff  and  cigars 

iinware    

Tools  (carpenters*, joiners',  and 

shoemaVers*) , 

Types  and  stereotypes  ....... 

Umbrellas 

Upholstery,     including     bed 

binding,  curtains,  hair,  and 

paper-hangings 

Vessels  built  annually , 

Vam'ish  and  bees'  wax 

Window-sashes,    blinds,    and 

doors 

Wire 


780,150 

28.%875 
14,360,710 

78.000 

1,539,000 

93,033 

98,993 

12,484,078 


63,000 

37 5,0(10'  Wooden  ware,  including  boxes, 
759,400 

19,700 

11.300 
160,800 


10,000 
1,516,033 

161,530 
0,400 


rakes,      shoe-pegs,      >okes, 
helves,  4rc..< 

Woollen  goods 

Bngravings.  essences,  hosiery, 
lamp-black,  mechanical  in- 
struments, mustard,   rsxor 
strops,  lather-boxes,  pumps 
blocks,  8cc 


Total dollars 


Value. 


Hands 

em- 

plo>ed. 


dollars. 

3,254.4 1 G 
165.500 
167.778 

1,335,390 

388,80a 
3,527,003 

3,030,321 
324,300 

1,341,230 

54  3G1 

331, ^75 

246.039 

964.700 
56,150 

3\560 
1,238,789 

680,783 
31.0«>0 
97G,4M 
184,601 
394,329 

958.531 
157,000 
104,500 


5\483 

1,370,650 

32,600 

71,100 
81,770 


174,693 
10,309,807 


Capital 
in  vested. 


dollars. 

1,798    9,033,493 

58         01,600 

131         37,750 

1,890    1,146,773 


63,460 


394 
1,005 

145 

339 

1,173 

73 

758 
708 

384 
135 

47 


1,177 

13 

93 

390 

877 

907 
913 
136 


86 

9,834 

8 

93 
53 


313 
7,097 


117 


65,943 
1,074,000 

1,133,500 

173,000 

1,167,700 

109.825 
801.733 

993,333 

137,000 

90,974 


909,930 
II.KIS 

303.633 
33,300 


110.807 

140,000 

56,000 


13,160 

9,000 

8350 
44,iOO 


36.950 
5.770,750 


19,078 


85,743,937  \  1 17 ,353,32,008365 


The  value  of  capital  though  not  enumerated,  ia  estimated  at  about  3,ooo,oofl  dollari*. 
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According  to  the  returns  made  to  congress  for  1840,  the  manufactories  and 
the  value  of  their  fabrics,  are  given  as  follows : — 

The  value  of  family  and  home-made  manufactures  in  1840  was  231,942  dollars  $  there  were  207 
fulling-mills,  and  144  woollen  manufactories,  employing  5076  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  amount 
of  7,082,898  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  4,179,850  dollars  ;  278  cotton  manufactories,  with 
665,095  spindles,  employing  20,928  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  16,553,423  dollars,  and 
employing  a  capital  of  17,414,099  dollars  ;  forty-eight  furnaces  produced  9332  tons  of  cast  iron,  sixty- 
seven  forges,  rolling  mills,  &c.,  produced  6004  tons  of  bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  1097  persons,  and 
a  capital  of  1,232,875  dollars  ;  eighty-two  paper  manufactories,  employing  967  persons,  produced 
articles  to  the  vaJue  of  1,659,930  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactiu-es  to  the  value  of  56,700 
dollars,  and  the  whole  employed  a  capital  of  1,082,800  dollars  ;  463  persons  produced  salt  to  the  amount 
of  376,596  bushels,  with  a  capital  of  502,980  ddlars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value 
of  918,438  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  821,646  dollars,  the  whole  employing  6656  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  602,292  dollars  ;  355  tanneries  employed  2446  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,024,699 
dollars  ;  paints  and  drugs  were  produced  to  the  value  of  405,725  dollars,  and  turixsntine  and  varnish 
to  the  value  of  25,820  dollars  ;  1532  saddleries,  and  other  leather  manufactories,  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  10,553,826  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,318,544  dollars  ;  four  glass  houses,  em- 
ploving  372  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  471,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  277,000 
dollars ;  twenty  potteries,  employing  seventy-one  persons,  produced  articles  to  tlie  value  of  44,450 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  27,975  dollars ;  two  sugar  refineries  produced  articles  to  the  value  <rf 
1,025,000  dollars  ;  chocolate  was  manufactured  to  the  value  of  31,500  dollars  ;  and  confectionery  to 
the  value  of  137,300  dollars;  fourteen  powder  miUs  employed  sixty-nine  persons,  and  produced 
2,315,215  pounds  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  255,000  dollars  ;  913  persons  produced  machinery  to 
the  value  of  926,975  dollars ;  1109  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of 
1,881,163  dollars  ;  thirty-seven  distilleries  product  5,177,910  gallons,  and  seven  breweries  produced 
429,800  gallons,  employing  154  persons,  and  a  capital  of  963,100  dollars;  397  persons  produced  fifty 
cannon  and  22,652  small-arms;  1402  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  803,999 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  334,660  dollars;  274  persons  wrought  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
217,180  dollars ;  and  758  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  310.796  dollars  ; 
mills  of  various  kinds  employed  1808  persons,  and  manufactured  to  the  value  of  1,771,185 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,440,152  dolk^  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  1,349,994  dollars  ; 
fifty-one  rope  walks  employed  672  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  852,200  dol- 
lars, with  a  capital  of  550,100  dollars  ;  furniture  employed  2424  persons,  producing  the  value  of 
1,090,008  dollars ;  246  persons  manufactured  musical  instruments  to  the  value  of  243,760  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  555,100  dollars  ;  324  brick  and  2249  wooden  houses  employctl  2947  persons,  and  cost 
2,767,134  dollars.  There  were  104  printing  offices,  seventy-two  binderies,  ten  daily  newspapers  sixty- 
seven  weekly,  and  fourteen  semi-weekly,  and  fourteen  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  922  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  416,200  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was 
41,774,446  dollars.— Oj??cia/  Returns  to  Congress,  1840. 

COMMERCB   OF   MASSACHU8BTTS. 

Massachusetts,  in  the  extent  of  her  foreign  conmierce,  stands  the  second  state  in  the  union,  and  is 
the  first  in  the  amount  of  her  registered  shipping  tonnage.  There  were  imported  into  Massacliusetts, 
during  the  commercial  year,  1841,  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  liie  value  of  20,318,000  dol- 
lars, being  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  value  brought  into  the  countnr,  and  about  twice  as  much  as 
was  imported  into  any  other  state,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  whose  importations  amounted  to 
75,713,000  dollars.  The  imix)rtations  into  New  York  are  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  into  Aias- 
sachusetts  ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  importations  into  New  York  during  that  year  were  about  74  per 
cent  on  foreign  account,  while  the  importations  into  Boston  were  only  about  17  per  cent  on  foreign 
account  —  making  a  difference  of  57  per  cent  in  favour  of  Boston.  This  fact  would  bring  the 
American  commerce  of  New  York  down  to  nearly  the  standard  of  that  of  Massachusetts.  A  consider- 
able share  of  the  commerce  of  New  York  is  on  Massachusetts  account ;  while  very  little,  if  any,  of  the 
Massachusetts  commerce,  is  on  New  York  account.  A  considerable  sliare  of  the  trade  of  New  York, 
is  carried  on  by  Massachusetts  ships,  navigated  by  Massachusetts  seamen  :  especially  in  the  East 
India  trade,  as  appears  by  the  following  statement : — 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  in  New  York  from  Canton  and  Manilla  was, 

In  1839 21,  of  which    7  belonged  to  Massachusetts, 

1840 29         „  14         „  „ 

1841 15         „  4         „ 

1842 26         „  11         « 

Total    91  36 

In  the  import  trade  firom  Calcutta  about  twenty  ships  arc  employed.  The  whole  number  of 
arrivals  were — 
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»» 


In  1840 18,orw)iich  15  arriTed  in  MasMchotetta. 

1841 20       „  17 

1842 26         „  21 

During  the  same  jcan  several  cargoes  arriyed  at  New  Orleans  from  Calcutta,  on  Massacbusctts 
account. 

"  From  fifty  to  seyenty  cargoes  enter  the  United  States  annually  from  Rusoia,  a  large  share  of 
vhich  are  on  Massachusetts  accoimt.  In  1839,  the  number  of  American  vessels  which  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  fifty-two,  of  which  thirty-seven  were  on  Massachusetts  account.  The  whole  number 
of  arrivala  in  the  United  States  f^om  St.  Petersburgh  and  Kiga  the  same  year  was  fifty-three,  of  which 
twenty-siz  came  into  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-three  into  New  York.  Of  the  twenty-three  which 
came  into  New  York,  ten  were  Massachusetts  vessels,  and  a  portion  of  these  cargoes  were  on  Massa- 
^usetts  account.  In  1840  there  were  sixty -four  American  vessels  which  arrived  at  St  Petersburg,  of 
vhich  fort^-nine  were  on  Massachusetts  account  In  the  same  year  the  arrivals  in  the  United  States 
from  Bussia  were  sixty-five,  of  which  thirty-two  came  into  Massachusetts,  and  twelve  into  New  York; 
of  which  twelve,  five  were  Massachusetts  vessels,  and  a  portion  of  their  cargoes  was  on  MassachuKtts 
account.  The  great  supply  of  foreign  sugars  into  St  Petersburg  fur  the  Russian  empire  is  chiefly 
from  Cuba;  of  this  supply  noariy  one-halif  is  carried  in  Bfassachusetts  vessels,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion on  Massachusetts  account  ^  The  United  States  are  suppUcd  with  pepper  almost  entirely  by  Massa- 
diusetta  shipa ;  and  a  large  portion  of  tho  exports  from  Sumatra  to  Europe  is  carried  in  Massachusetts 
Tessels,  and  on  Massachusetts  account 

**  The  annual  document  frxmi  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  detailing  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  countiy,  shows  only  the  imports  into  the  difibrent  states,  without  designating  on  whose  account 
the  Importation  ia  made;  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  tables  do  not  sImw  the  exact  commerce  of 
each  state.  One  state  may  be  situated  inland,  as  Indiana,  for  example,  and  hence  be  represented  as 
having  no  commerce;  and  another  state,  as  Louisiana,  which  hiqyp^is  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley,  may  be  so  situated  as  to  have  the  credit  for  much  that  is  owned  and  shipped  by 
the  peo|^  of  other  states.  The  facts  we  have  already  presented,  dearly  demonstrate  that  these  tables 
do  not  do  full  justice  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Her  vessds,  which  enter  at  New  York  and  clear 
fiom  the  same  port,  are  set  down  to  the  credit  of  New  York,  though  the  vessel  be  owned  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  crews  are  frtnn  Massachusetts,  and  the  cargo  is  on  Massachusetts  account  It  will  also  be 
seen,  by  the  facts  above  presented,  that  a  large  share  of  the  distant,  and  in  some  respects  the  roost  im- 
portant commerce,  is  carried  on  by  the  Massachusetts  merchants.  A  cargo  which  is  the  result  of  a 
long  voyage,  is  in  one  respect,  more  important  to  the  country  than  any  other.  A  cargo  from  the 
West  Indies,  worth  100,000  dollars  at  the  port  where  it  is  entered,  might  require  for  its  purchase 
95,000  dollars  of  specie  or  our  domestic  products;  and  so  the  cargo  would  be  a  drain  upon  the  coun- 
tiy to  that  amount  But  a  cargo  from  the  East  Indies,  worth  100,000  dollars  at  the  port  where  it  is 
entered,  may  draw  from  the  country  but  90,000  doQars.  Massachusetts  commerce,  as  we  have  seen,  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  the  most  remote  nations,  imd  hence  more  productive  of  the  interests  of  the 
oountnr  than  any  other. 

"We  have  already  seen  that  the  importations  into  Manachusetts,  during  the  last  commercial  year 
amounted  to  20,318,000  dollars — her  exports  during  the  same  year  were  11,487,000  dollars,  being  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  export  of  the  country,  and  more  than  was  exported  from  any  state  except  New 
Yoik  and  Louisiana:  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  of  these  states,  from  their  local  situation, 
export  a  larger  amount  of  the  products  of  other  states  than  Massachusetts.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
owned  in  Massachusetts,  as  compared  wiUi  other  states,  shows  at  once  that  she  performs  a  large  share 
of  their  carrying.  The  entire  registered  and  licensed  tonnage  of  Massachusetts,  as  compared  with 
several  of  the  great  states,  is  as  follows: — 


tims. 


Massachusetts 545,900 

New  York 474,700 


ton*. 


Penn^lvania  118,900 

Louisiana 145,700 


"*  Here  it  wHl  be  seen  that  Massachusetts  owns  71,200  tons  of  shipping  more  than  New  York  : 
427,000  more  than  Pennsylvania  ;  400,200  more  than  Louisiana  ;  and  about  ono-fourth  of  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  the  United  States.  As  Louisiana  exports  about  three  times  as  much  as  Massachusetts, 
and  owns  but  about  one-fourth  as  much  shipping,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  with  a  good  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, that  much  of  the  canning  trade  of  Louisiana  was  performed  by  Massachusetts  ;  and  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  subject,  knows  that  Massachusetts  vessels  are  largely  engaged  in  the  cot- 
ton, flour,  pork.  Bacon,  and  lard  trade  of  New  Orleans. 

**The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  in  Massachusetts  in  1841,  was  21 19 — being  twice  as  many  as 
entered  in  any  other  state,  except  New  York,  and  nK>re  than  one-sixth  of  the  aggregate  shipping  which 
entesKd  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  ships  built  in  Massachusetts  in  the  same  vear,  was  112, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  28,653,  being  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage  than  that  produced  by  any  other 
state,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  United  States,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  oompa- 
fison  of  Massachusetts  with  some  of  the  principal  ship-building  states  : — 


tons. 

Massachusetts 28,653 

Mame 26,874 

New  York. 17,438 

Maryland. 10,737 

**  From  a  comparison  of  the  ships  built  in  the  several  states,  with  the  ships  owned  in  the  states 
respectively,  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts  not  only  owns  more  sliipping  than  any  other  state,  but 


torn. 

Ohio  7,178 

Pennsylvania 6,970 

The  United  States 118,893 


that  bCF  tcrribirj'  is,  to  a  conddemblo  cxtoot,  the  ship-yard,  and  her  labotirerH  the  shtpwrighU,  of 
icveral  of  the  commercial  atatcB.  In  Beamcn,  Massachuitetu  is  iCill  more  pniliflc.  By  the  retumi  of 
regialerod  seamen,  made  to  the  aecretary  of  Btate  annually,  it  appears  that  MaMachiuett*  furnishes 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  other  stal«,  and  more  than  one-Uurd  of  the  wliolc  nmnber  furnished 
by  the  vhole  country,  By  the  returns  for  1841,  the  only  one  on  wMcli  we  can,  at  this  time,  lay  our 
hands,  it  appenrs  that  the  registered  seamen  stand  as  fbllows  ; — 

MassachosettS 4031  I  Ma^land 883 

New  York 1815   LouiMana 338 

Maine 1086   AU  other  state* 176* 

PennsylTania  706  | 

"  Prom  thia  view  of  her  commerce,  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts  is  second  only  to  New  Tork, 
if  indeed  siie  does  not  rirsl  that  great  state.  The  opening  of  the  Western  railroad,  which  connects  Bos- 
tOQ  with  Albany  and  the  great  west,  and  the  establishing  of  the  line  of  pockets  between  Boston  and 
Liverpool,  must  inevitably  increase  greatly  the  commercial  Importance  of  MassiichuaettB."^3fiiwacAii- 
tetls  and  her  Seaourea.    By  the  Hon.  Charles  Hudaon,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State. 

In  1342,  the  quantity  of  ice  shipped  for  distant  porta,  at  the  whu^  in  Boston  and  CharleBtown, 
on  board  140  vessels,  was  upwards  of  30,000  tons  ;  all  of  which,  with  the  exceptjon  of  ab2ut  6000  toes, 
was  brought  from  Fresh  Pond,  Roxbury.  And  it  is  stated,  that  if  greaWf  facilities  for  transporting  it 
were  oBered  by  a  railroad,  the  quantity  would  be  increased.  The  Lowell  railroad  has,  therefore,  obtained 
a  grant  from  tlie  legislatnre,  fbi  an  extension  of  tlic  road  to  the  Fond. 

Commerce  of  Masaachusetts,  from  1789  to  1844. 
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FISHERIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  vhale  fishery  commenced  in  Massachusetts  as  carlj  as  1673.  In  1840,  it  appears  thai  then 
were  588  vessels  ^igaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  of  which  425  belonged  to  Massachusetts.  By  the  lasl 
annual  return  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  tonnage  emplojred 
in  the  cod  fishery  was  66,551  tons ;  of  which  S9,529  tons,  being  about  the  same  as  the  state  of 
Maine,  aad  about  four  times  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  union,  belonged  to  Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts  had  about  10,000  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  while  that  employed 
in  the  fisheries  by  all  the  other  states  of  the  union  amounted  to  only  1200  tons.  The  tonnage,  in  1840, 
emploTed  m  the  whale  fishery,  by  all  the  United  SUtes,  was  157,405  tons  {  and  of  this  MassachuseUa 
employed  120,474,  or  being  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

The  capital  which  l£issachusetts  invested  in  the  fisheries,  amounted  to  11,725350  dollars; 
employing  16,000  sailors  and  fishermen  in  this  hardy  enterprise.  To  show  the  relative  importance  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  some  of  the  prindpal 
states,  was  as  foQows ;  via., 

Quiniali  qf  SfHoked  or  Dried  Fith. 


United  States 773,947 

MassachusetU 389,715 

Maine  279,156 


New  Hampshire 86,257 

Rhode  Island  4,034 


Barrels  ^  Pickled  FUk. 


United  Stipes 472,359 

Massadmsetts 124,755 

NdfliCaroiina 78,350 


MaryUnd 71,293 

Maine  54,071 


Gallons  of  Spermaceti  Oil, 


United  States  4,764,708 

Massadiusetto 3,630,972 

Rhode  Island  487,268 


New  York 400,251 

Coonecticat 183,207 


Gallons  of  Whale  and  other  FUh  OiL 


United  States 7,538,778 

Massachusetts 3,364,725 

Coonecticat .' 1,909,047 


NewTork  1^269,541 

Rhode  Isknd  633,860 


United  States 1,153,234 

Massnchusette 442,974 

Hew  York  ^ 344,665 


Value  of  Whalebone,  4-c. 

doUars. 

C(»mecticat 157,572 

New  Jersey 74,000 


Hands  employed. 


UnitedStates 36,584 

Massachusetts   16,000 

Maryland 7,814 


Maine  3,610 

Connecticut 2,215 


Capiial  invested. 


dollar*. 

United  States  16,429,620 

Massachusetts 11,725,850 

Connecticiit 1,301,640 


dolUn. 

Rhode  Island  1,077,157 

New  York 949,250 


Of  dry  fish,  Massachusetts  cured  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  ;  of  pickled  fish,  more 
than  one-quarter  of  the  whole  amount ;  of  spermaceti  oil,  more  than  three>quarters ;  of  whale  aad  other 
oQs,  nearly  one-half;  of  whalebone,  more  than  one-third;  and  of  capital,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  capital  invested  in  the  fisheries  by  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  all  the  fish  consumed  in 
the  state,  a  large  surplus  is  exported,  amounting,  in  1840,  to  more  than  3,000,000  dollars  ;  being  in 
value  greater  than  that  of  any  other  article  exported  from  the  United  States,  except  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  flour.  It  has  beoi  estimated  that  those  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  consume  annually, 
54,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  being  equal  to  one-hidf  of  the  average  export  of  these  articles  for  the 
last  ten  years.  They  also  consume  a  large  quantity  of  flour,  com,  butter,  cheese,  rice,  &c  &c.  The 
OH  and  whalebone  brought  into  the  country,  in  1841,  has  been  estimated  in  value  at  7,360,000  dollars. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  all  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  ooe-half  of  the  amount  may  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  Massachusetts. 
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A  Table,  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Mackerel  inspected  in  the  Conunonwealth 

of  Massachusetts  in  each  year,  from  1831  to  1843,  inclusive. 


PORTS. 


Boston 

Gloucester 

Newburyptirt.... 

Hingham 

Cohawett 

Dennis.....  . .... 

Truro 

Bamatable 

Wellfleet 

Scituate 

Chatham , 

Plymouth 

Yarmouth 

Provincetown  . . . . 

Salem.. 

Duebury 

Bererly    

Harwich 

Total 


1840. 


No. 
Oi.e. 


barrels. 

2,987 
5,567 
«.903 

2,«e2 

834 
907 
1,018 
367 
083 
385 
116 
172 
493 
584 
46 

•  • 

2 
3 


10,479 


No. 
Two. 


barrels. 

1,619 

1,888 

1,109 

1,1G4 

1,092 

605 

696 

410 

1,069 

220 

27 

97 

441 

703 

2 

•  • 

3 
22 


No. 
Three. 


11,206 


barrels. 
3,087 
1.104 
1,797 
3,744 
3,103 
1,497 
1,074 

1,137 

1,860 

548 

7 

61 

444 

709 


45 


20,217 


TOTALm 


1843 


No. 
One. 


barrels. 

5,078 

10,489 

2,771 

2,314 

2,306 

940 

1,542 

665 

3,043 

822 

268 

153 

1,040 

1,131 

18 
9 


50,992 


No. 
Two. 


barrels. 

2,149 

2,987 

1,187 

1,017 

1,116 

471 

721 

246 

1,343 

127 

99 

87 

399 

901 

0 

2 


Throe.    ''**^**" 


barrels. 
2,110 
2352 
1.403 
2,597 
3,039 

962 
1.112 

510 
1,220 

100 
82 

176 

957 
1,085 

25 


barrels. 

9,346 

16,328 

5,361 

5.928 

6,461 

2,373 

3,375 

1,421 

5,606 

549 

449 

416 

2,396 

3,117 

47 
11 


64,451 


Total  each  Year. 


1843 

1842 
1841 
1840 
1S39 
1838 
1837 
1836 
1835 
1834 
1833 
1832 
1831 


barreb. 

64,451 

75.543 

55,537 

50,992 

73,018 

I0d,53i 

138,157 

176,081 

194,450 

251.884 

212,946 

212,452 

383,359 


QUARRIES    AND   MINERALS    OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  is  not,  as  far  as  discovered,  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  and  is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent,  employing  a  capital  of  about  1,232,800  dollars, 
and  about  1000  hands.  The  produce  is  about  9300  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  6000  tons  of  bar  iron, 
annually.  Granile,  of  excellent  quality  for  building,  abounds  in  Quincy  and  its  vicinity,  and  is 
extensively  quarried,  and  shipped  to  nearly  every  Atlantic  port  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
Astor  House  in  New  York,  the  front  of  the  Tremont  House  in  Boston,  and  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment, are  built  of  this  stone.  Granite,  suitable  for  building,  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  at 
Gloucester,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  and  many  other  places,  in  great  abundance.  Gneiss,  nearly 
answering  the  same  purpose,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Serpentine,  suitable  for  orna- 
mental architecture,  exists  in  Middlefield,  Westfield,  Newbury,  and  in  several  other  places,  but  it 
has  not  been  wrought  to  any  extent. 

Limestone  is  found  in  various  places,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  county  of  Berkshire. 
Berkshire  is  renowned  for  the  fine  marble  which  it  produces,  denominated  primitive  marble.  Its 
prevailing  colour  is  white,  and  this  is  the  variety  most  extensively  wrought.  Some  of  the  varieties 
admit  of  a  very  fine  polish.  From  the  pure  white  the  colour  changes,  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, to  gray  and  dove  colour.  More  or  less  is  quarried  in  almost  every  town  in  Berkshire,  ex- 
cept on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  most  extensively  wrought  in  West  Stockbridge,  Lanesborough, 
Ashfield,  Sheffield,  New  Marlborough,  and  Adams.  The  City  Hall  in  New  York  was  built 
chiefly  of  this  marble.  The  marble  for  the  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  is  also  obtained  from 
the  quarries  in  Berkshire. 

Soapstone,  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  power  to  resist  heat,  is  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  but  is  not  extensively  wrought.  ArgtUaceous,  or  roof  slate,  is  found  in  different 
sections  of  the  state,  but  tlie  quality  is  not  remarkably  good,  nor  is  it  much  used  for  roofe. 
Potter^s  clay,  used  for  common  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks,  abounds ;  and  porcelain  clay  lias  been 
found  in  several  places.  Peat  is  used  for  fuel  in  many  towns  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state ; 
and  what  adds  to  its  importance  is,  it  is  generally  situated  where  wood  is  scarce.  Anthracite  coal 
has  been  discovered  at  Worcester  and  Mansfield ;  but  the  mine  at  Worcester  has  not  been 
thoroughly  explored,  and  at  Mansfield  the  vein  is  supposed  to  be  too  thin  to  justify  the  expense 
of  mining. 


PUBLIC   WORKS    AND    INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  common  public  roads,  some  good  and  many  very  bad,  are  among  the  earlier  as  well  as 
among  the  more  recent  public  works.  The  first  canal  and  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
were  constructed  and  opened  in  Massachusetts.     Middlesex  canal,  from  the  Merrimac  river 
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to  6o8lon  haibour,  and  tlie  Quiocy  milroad^  from  the  Neponset  river  to  the  Quincy  quarries, 
were  constructed  before  any  otlier  works  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Western  railroad 
extends  from  Worcester,  forty-four  miles  by  railroad  from  Boston,  to  Greenbush,  on  tlie  Hudson, 
opposite  to  Albany.  It  crosses  the  high  lands  of  Worcester  county,  and  the  summit  between 
Boston  and  Connecticut  river,  at  an  elevation  of  907  feet  above  tide  water,  and  tlie  Green  Moun- 
tain range  in  Washinston,  the  summit  between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson,  at  an  elevation 
of  1459  feet  above  tide  water.  The  greatest  inclination  is  eiglity-three  feet  per  mile.  Tlie  length 
of  the  railroad  within  the  state  is  1 18  miles ;  but  as  the  road  from  the  line  of  the  state  to  Albany 
was  built  by  this  company,  and  as  they  liave  a  long  lease  of  it,  and  the  pre-emption  of  purchasi*, 
it  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Massachusetts.  Its  length  in  New  York  is  thirty-eight 
miles  :  being  156  miles.  At  Worcester  this  road  connects  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester  road, 
which  is  forty-four  miles  in  length  ;  so  tliat  the  Western  road  opens  a  direct  communication  by 
railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany,  making  a  continuous  line  of  200  miles  of  road. 

There  are  several  other  railroads,  situated  partly  in  the  state  and  partly  in  the  ac^oining 
states,  as  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  the  Nashua  and  Lowell,  and  tlie  Boston  and  AJaiiie, 
which  were  built  mostly  by  Massachusetts  capital,  aided  by  Massachusetts  scrip.  But  we  sliall 
give  the  length,  cost,  &c.,  of  tliat  part  of  the  road  situated  in  Massachusetts,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Western,  for  reasons  already  stated.  The  following  table  will  gi\c  a  general  view  of  the 
different  roads  : — 


CORPORATE  NAME. 


Boatna  aixl  Worcecter.. 
Bot^tOQ  and  Providence. 

Boston  &Bd  LoveU 

NorwK^  and  Worcester. 
Nashua  and  LaweU  . . . . 

R«)Bt«rm 

Bo«titn  and  Maine 

N.  Bedford  and  Tanatoo 

Taunton  Braacii 

Berkabire... 

*"  BrsB4h<  • . . 

Total 


Length 
in 

MUea. 


11 


44 

4] 
S6 
SO 

9 
9d 
«1 
SO 
II 
SI 

7 


Coat  of 
lUt%d  and 

Appur- 
tenancea. 


dolUr*.  I 
7.5€6,79S 
S,7G4,395| 
I.893.H31 
1^S,286 
646,3:14' 

siNoav! 

1^800,000, 

4S6,1SS' 
SM,000 
MS,000| 

ssa,i4ft, 


&J8 

III 

05  c  * 

**  ©  3 

dollars 
48,50.S 

46.166 
76,087 
3-2.316 
S3,992 
47,82t 
20,142 
SI  ,306 
Sa,2S7 


IStS 


Re-      Expen- 
ctipis  ,  diturva 
for  pa>t  I  for  past 
Y«:ar.  ,    Year. 


dnllars. 
Mt,«>>rt' 
364,'Mt 
230,404 
278,3111 
40,318 
84.330 
Sl&,3Si 

•  •  •  • 

66.770 
77,171 


dollar*.' 
200,019' 
1U4,A1U 
112,823' 
131/)13 
40,463' 
ft8,H70i 
113,200 

•  •   •  • 

92,355 

57,778 


tS,877,      4A,3t5      48,427 


Profits 

during 

past 

Year. 

dollar*. 
240,000 
1W>,774 
123.039 
147,298 
3,633 
13.400 
102,128 

•  ■  •  • 

•3,421 

1MS»3 


Dis. 

tJiiice 

tun  by 

Trams. 


307,2»3 
241,319 
132,229 
143,007 

4K,300l 

28.3001 
147.124 

■  •   •  • 

40.734 
21,004 


loaa  3/MS       11.433 


1843 


Kxpeu- 

diiure 

during 

the 

Year. 

dollars. 

573,883 

404,141 

233,38M 

S77.3I3 

34.112 

M,445 

S7B.362 

04,998 

50,0721 

74,251 


Ri-     ,  Exceu 
Ciipts     of  He. 
dunng  ceipla  He 
the     ,  Expea- 
Yvar.     ditures. 


dollars. 

303,972 

200,041 

123,374 

It0307 

43,821 

23,993 

I««.fl40 

30.700 

2S.S81 

51.380 

leased 


dollars. 

200.909 

197.300 

20N.014 

1074>48 

8,291 

20,430 

I74,92t 

23,298 

17.201 

22,855 

at  17.300 


415        18,563,835 


I 


1,212.307  1,379,070  miles  rvB  in  1843 


The  Boston  and  Lowell  and  tlie  Boston  and  Worcester  roads  have  each  douhle  tracks,  the  rest 
single.  The  Berkshire  road  rail  being  a  plate  instead  of  an  edge  rail,  the  cost  of  constniction 
appears  small.  The  Boston  and  Worcester,  Boston  and  Providence,  and  Eastern  roads  have  each 
a  branch  of  a  few  miles,  the  cost  and  income  of  which  are  inchided  in  the  sums  stated.  The 
Cbarlestown  branch  was  constructed  mainly  for  the  transportation  of  ice,  but  tlie  winter  of  1841-2 
being  tuiusually  open,  that  business  almost  entirely  failc^d.  Besides  these  railroads,  tliere  is  the 
Qaincy  railroad,  of  a  few  miles  in  length,  used  for  the  transportation  of  granite  from  the  quarries 
to  water  carriage ;  and  the  West  Stockbridge,  about  two  ana  a  lialf  miles  in  length,  being  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  road.  The  Fitchbiirg  railroad,  now  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, which,  with  the  Cbarlestown  branch,  will  continue  the  railroad  about  forty-Hve  miles 
towards  Vermont.  These  roads  arc  all  the  property  of  private  companies,  except  the  Western,  in 
which  the  state  owns  one-third  of  the  stoclL  The  state,  however,  has  loaned  its  stock  as  scrip, 
to  several  of  these  corporations,  and  taken  a  mortgage  as  security.  The  railroads  in  Maiaachusetts 
are  all  well  constructed. 

The  Berkshire  road  was  built,  in  part,  by  contract,  and  has  been  leased  to  the  Housatonic 
Company.  The  Cbarlestown  Branch  corporation  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Fitchbtirc 
corporation,  which  is  now  constructing  a  railroad  to  Fitchburg.  A  charter  is  about  being  granted 
to  extend  this  road  to  Brattleborough,  Vermont,  and  thence  through  that  state  to  Lake  Cliam- 
plain. 

Two  bills  are  before  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  the  incorporation  of  railroad  com- 
panies.   The  route  of  one  is  from  Atliol,  through  Greenfield,  to  Brattleborough. 
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Table,  showing  the  Lengths  of  Railways  radiating  froBB,  and  in  connexion  with,  the  City  of 

Boston. 

Miles. 

From  Boston,  vid  Albany,  to  Buffalo 518 

„    Portsmouth,  to  Portland,  Maine    104 

„   Lowell,  Nashua,  and  Concord   62 

to  Providence,  Rhode  Island 41 

From  Providence  to  Stonington 47 

Branch  from  Andover  to  Haverhill 25j 

Dedbam  Branch     2 

Tauntoif  Branch,  and  extension  to  New  Bedford S5 

Bedford  and  Fall  River    18 

Norwich  and  Worcester 58J 

New  Haven  to  Hartford,  86,  and  extension  to  Springfield  24 

miles,  not  completed 60 

West  Stockbridge  to  Bridgeport ,  98 

West  Stockbridge  to  Hudson 33 

Troy  and  Schenectady 22 

Troy  to  Ballston    20 

Schenectady  and  Saratoga 2 1^ 

Lockport,  Niagara  Falb,  and  Buffalo 43 

Total  number  of  Miles 1208| 

RBYENUB,  BXPENDITURB^    PUBLIC  CREDIT,  AND    DEBT,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  government*  and  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  at  all  times  maintained  the  public 
credit  of  the  state,  and  honourably  and  £edthfully  fulfilled  its  engagements.  Massachusetts 
may  be  said  to  have  no  state  debt.  A  trifling  obligation  exists  of  about  170,000  dollars,  which 
arose  firom  extraordinary  expenditures,  incurred  by  the  state  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven 
years  :  such  as  revising  ner  statutes,  building  a  new  state  prison,  and  a  state  lunatic  hos- 
pital ;  but  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  will  soon  pay  it. 

"  Massachusetts  has  loaned  her  credit,  in  the  form  of  scrip,  to  the  Norwich  and  Wor- 
cester, Eastern,  and  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  companies,  to  the  amount  of  1,050,000 
dollars,  and  as  security  has  a  mortgage  upon  each  of  these  roads,  with  their  appurtenances, 
which  have  cost  the  companies  more  than  3,350,000  dollars.  If  these  companies  should 
£ul  to  redeem  the  scrip  when  it  shall  fall  due,  the  commonwealth  would  come  in  possession 
of  a  property  worth  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  her.  There  surely 
can  be  nothing  in  this  which  can  impair  her  credit,  or  create  alarm. 

"  Besides  this,  the  state  has  lent  4,000,000  dollars  of  scrip  to  the  Western  railroad 
corporation,  and  as  security  has  taken  a  mortgage  on  the  road  and  all  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  which  cost,  as  we  have  seen  ahready,  7,566,000  dollars.  And  besides,  the  statute 
granting  the  scrip  requires  that  all  which  is  realised  in  its  sale  above  its  par  value,  together 
with  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  scrip,  shall,  by  the  corporation,  be  set  apart  annually 
for  a  sinking  fund,  with  which  to  redeem  or  to  aid  in  the  reaemption  of  the  scrip,  when  it 
becomes  due.  That  fund  already  amoimts  to  more  than  200,000  dollars  ;  and  as  it  must 
go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  it  will,  in  1870,  when  the  scrip  is  redeemable,  be 
nearly  sufficient  of  itself  to  discharge  the  debt  the  corporation  owes  to  the  state.  With 
this  nmd  in  its  own  keeping,  and  a  mortgage  upon  a  property  costing  neariy  twice  as 
much  as  the  amount  of  the  scrip  loaned,  the  state  is  perfectly  secure. 

"  The  state  is  also  indebted  to  the  amount  of  600,000  dollars  for  scrip  issued  to  pay  the 
assessments  on  its  own  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  railroad,  and  to  purchase 
Charles'  River  bridge.  So  far  as  the  scrip  to  purchase  Charles*  River  bridge  is  concerned, 
the  state,  can  remunerate  itself  in  the  space  of  two  years,  at  any  time,  by  tolls  upon  that 
bridge  and  Warren  bridge  ;  and  to  redeem  the  scrip  issued  to  pay  her  assessments  on  her 
railroad  stock,  she  has  the  income  of  one-third  of  tne  road,  and  more  than  two  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

**  Direct  taxation  has  become  almost  an  obsolete  idea  in  Massachusetts.  Such  has  been 
the  prosperous  state  of  her  finances,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  she  has  imposed  upon 
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the  pe<^e  acly  thiee  smtll  stato  taxeiy  tbe  aggregmte  amotmt  of  whkh  is  less  than  one- 
sizth  of  the  sum  she  imposed  upon  herself  in  1782,  when  her  resources  were  nothing  com- 
pared wiUi  what  thej  are  at  present  Nor  hare  we  alluded  to  the  sums  due  and  appro* 
pnated  bj  the  general  ffovemment,  growing  out  of  the  late  treaty,  and  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  ;  for  Massacmusetts  has  resources  of  her  own  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  her  lia- 
oifities.  Let  her  impose,  annually,  a  tax  equal  in  amount  to  the  average  tax  paid  from  the 
adoption  of  her  constitution  up  to  1824,  and  she  could  meet  all  her  liabilities  from  that 
source  alone,  if  the  security  which  she  holds  should,  by  any  possibility,  prore  worthless. 
The  valuation  of  the  state,  as  fixed  in  1841,  shows  the  amount  of  taxable  property  to  be 
299,878,300  dollars,  being  nearly  one-third  more  than  it  was  in  1831.  With  such  an 
amount  of  taxable  property,  with  the  security  she  holds,  with  the  business,  enterprise,  and 
industry  of  her  people,  and,  above  all,  witn  their  high  character  for  punctuality,  and  the 
sacredness  with  which  they  have  ever  regarded  nlightei  faith  in  contracts,  it  would  be  idle, 
nay,  it  would  be  madness,  to  countenance  the  iaea  for  a  moment,  that  she  would  suffer  her 
scrip  to  be  dishonoured,  or  even  her  credit  to  be  suspected.  Sharp- sighted  capitalists,  who 
are  generally  the  best  judges  in  such  cases,  have  always  preferred  the  stock  of  Massachu- 
setts to  that  of  any  other  state.  In  fkct,  while  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  states  have  been 
sellii^  at  ruinous  discounts,  the  stock  of  this  state  has  generally  coomianded  its  par  value, 
and  has  frequently  sold  at  a  premium. 

^  There  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  state^  which,  although  it  cannot  be  classed 
with  her  resources,  shows  her  importance  in  the  union.  She  furnishes  one  of  the  greatest 
home  markets  of  any  state  in  toe  union.  From  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  mquiry, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Massachusetts  consiunes,  of  the  products  of  other  states 
in  the  union,  an  annual  amount  of  more  than  40,000,000  dollars,  being  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  average  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States,  if  we  except  manufactured 
articles.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  this  is  of  great  importance.  Cut  off  the  market  of 
thb  commonwealth,  and  the  effect  would  be  sensibly  feh  in  most  of  the  states.  We  would 
go  into  ihk  subject  in  detail,  but  our  limits  will  notpennit." — Re$omree$  qf  M(u$achu$ett$. 

FINAKCES,  &C.,  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  the  LegUUUive  Returns. 

dollare. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  January  Ist,  1842               .         .     .  75,040.25 

Ordinary  Receipts  in  1842,  exclusive  of  coin           .         .         •  328,036.58 

Auction  Tax 54,435.51 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 1,836.65 

Attorney  for  ^nsSMk  County              1,407.65 

Proceeds  of  Lands  in  Maine 2,414.72 

County  Treasurers 850.30 

Charles  River  Bridge 15,237.41 

Amount  over-allowed  and  refunded 14.00 

Miscellaneous 985.70 

Probate  Assessments 10,580.45 

— — —     dollars. 
Total  of  ordbary  receipts 415,798.97 

490,845.22 
Tlie  expenditure  in  1843  for  ordinary  purposes  were .  .     .  351,550.87 

139,294.35 

State  Scrip  redeemed  in  1842 94,137.00 

Caah  on  hand  £[>r  Charles  lUver  Bridge 3,504.66 

97,641.66 

Cash  on  hand  for  ordinary  purposes,  January  Ist,  1843  41,652.69 
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Indebtedness  of  the  Commonwedlthy  January  Istj  1843. 

dollars. 

Funded  Debt  of  1839 7,649.00 

1842 166,543.08 

Charles  River  Bridge  Debt 26,000.00 

Western  Railroad  Assessments 1,015,548.58 

Total  for  all  purposes  ..... 

Credit  of  the  State  loaned  to  Railroads   .         .     . 


Total  liabilities  of  the  State         .... 

Principal  Expenditure  in  1843. 

Pay  of  the  Council,  Senate,  and  Representatives  . 
Salaries  established  by  law    .... 


^ 


Balances  to  County  Treasurers  ,         .         .         . 

Militia  Services 

Support  of  Paupers,  Military  and  other  Accounts 
Interest  on  State  Stock         .         ,         .         . 
Interest  on  Scrip  to  Western  Railroad 
Miscellaneous       ...... 

State  Printing   ...... 


dollars. 
1,214,740.66 
5,050,000.00 

6,264,740.66 


dollars. 
64,132.00 
72,848.35 
22,793.59 
25,241.00 
51,991.37 
16,630.85 
27,525.00 
11,335.10 
8,090.02 


INSURANCE    COMPANIES    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 


According  to  the  several  returns  by  order  of  the  house  of  representatives,  there  were  in 
February,  1836,  twenty-seven  offices  m  Boston,  and  eighteen  out  of  Boston.  Total,  forty- 
six  offices  ;  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  9,225,000  dollars.  The  average  annual  dividends 
were  9  3-5  per  cent. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1837,  there  were  twenty-nine  offices  in  Boeton,  and  nineteen 
out  of  Boston.    Total,  forty-eight  offices  ;  with  a  capital  of  9,415,000  dollars. 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  1838,  there  were  twenty-four  offices  in  Boston,  and  nineteen 
out  of  Boston.     Total,  forty- three  offices  ;  with  a  capital  of  8,316,000  dollars. 

Abstract  of  the  Annual  Returns  of  the  several  Insurance  Companies  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  showing  the  state  of  said  Corporations  on  the  1st  day  of  De- 
cember, 1840.     Compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


NAMES. 


BOSTON. 

Amcricui 

Atlautic 

Atlas 

Bo«ton 

Itoyltton,  Fire  and  Marine.. 

Firemen'* 

Pishiug 

Franklin 

Hope 

Manufacturers 

Maa«.  Fire  and  Marine 

Mercantile  Marine 

Merchants' 

Natioi.aU 

Neptune 

N.  B.  Marine 

Ocean 

Suffolk 

Tremont 

United  States 

Warren 

Washiugtou 


Offices  in  Boston 3,710.000 


Capital. 


dollars. 
300,000 
350.000 
135,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
100,000 
300,000 
200,000 
300,000 
800,000 
300.000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
300.000 
200,000 
2*25,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
300.000 


At  Risk. 
Maribe. 


dnllam. 

2,373,500 

1,348,964 

233,550 

1,485,684 

233.040 

482,469 
1.420.530 

704.103 
2.024,440 

171.067 
1,868,240 
6,902,537 
4,275,807 
4,232,978 
1,564.781 
2,008,777 

880.852 
2,538,007 
1,439,575 

612,470 
1,391,305 


38,27»*,737 


At  Risk. 
Fire. 


dollars. 
2,641,832 

130,420 

1,622^174 
7,353.857 

2,07*9,327 

11,182.011 
1,108,328 

12,560*768 
64>07,912 
1,184.074 

1,340,640 

1,M7,880 
330,133 


49,830,951 


Average  Annual 

Dividends  for 

Five  preceding 

Years,  or  tiince 

Incorporated. 


10 
4 
4 

II 

7 
3 
3 
8 
5 

12 
6 
4 

25 
9 
6 
6 

12 
8 

10 
6 
3 

10 


per 


4-5 
3-5 


2-5 


40-100 

2-5 

1-2 

40-100 

2-5 

4-5 

4-5 
1-5 


4-5 

1-5 


osnt. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

da. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Amount  of  Fire 

Lueses  paid  the 

last  year. 


dollars,     cts. 
54,804    26 


863  09 

32,028  90 

53i59S  88 

80,640  16 

50  00 

SlVlol  72 

52,257  14 

10,189  16 

■  •  «  • 

3,117  11 

3,600  00 

2,000  00 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


375,144  41 


Amount  of  Ma- 
rine Losses  paid 
the  last  yissr. 


dollars. 
70,650 
25,995 
38.431 
79.318 
2,002 

47.061 

67,523 

34,032 

27,781 

3,062 

51,688 

147,889 

138.638 

110,511 

90,237 

228,278 

27.016 

97,878 

67,588 

48,339 

36.106 


cts. 

88 
00 
38 
26 
92 

38 
19 
41 
69 
82 
63 
90 
51 
06 
90 
SO 
00 
77 
00 
05 
96 


1,441,844     05 


(continued) 
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GLOUCSSTBft. 
Gkraoesier 


LYNN. 

Lyan  Ifec.  P.  and  If 

UttioB  Fire%o4  Marine.. «.. 


MARBLBHEAD. 
MaiMeliead  Marine  .4.. 


NKWBURYPORT. 
SALBM. 


Oriental 

Salem  Commercial 
Unton  Marine 


SPRINGFIELD. 
SpTingfield  Fire 


FAIRHAYBN. 
Fairliaven  


NEW  BEDFORD. 
Bedford  Cmnmercial.... 


Merckania 


PLYMOUTH. 

Old  Colony 


PROVINCBTOWN. 

FishiDg 

Unka 


NANTUCKET. 


19  Ofleea  o«t  «#  Barton. 


CapttaL 


dollar*. 
S0,0«0 


M,Wt 

A0,0»0 


50,Me 


SOO,«M 
100,0M 
100,0M 


iw,toe 
iM^toe 


1M,000 
lOO,tM 
100,000 
100,000 


40,000 
50,000 


7&,000 


1.765,000 
&.7 10,000 


At  Risk. 
Marine. 


41 


Total 17,475,000 


dollars,   cts. 
71.109    00 


4S.7M    00 
16,S43    00 


SU,&IO    00 


M44S9    00 


631,6S4  00 

080.111  00 

7H0,MS  00 

t«9,900  00 


716,076    00 


3,&50,8f4  00 

8,100,»4B  00 

1,8H0;S»  fiO 

i,4ao,«n  00 


UM7e    83 


90,7A|     00 
31^81     00 


400,987    Of 


11331.140    33 

38,t7b,757 


50,631,807    33 


At  Ri«k. 
Fire. 


dollar*. 


66,150 
1H,000 


48,460 
•65,500 


I,759,aa5 


9,196,645 
40,839,951 


51,998,596 


Arerage  Ananall 

Dividend*  for    |  A  moon  t  of  Fire   AmonntofMa- 
Five  precedinf 
Year*,  or  tincf 
Inoorporated. 


3    t-5  per  cent. 


17    1^ 
1    9-5 


do. 

do. 


do. 


for  90  month*. 
6  do. 


6  18.100  do. 

8  4.5  do. 

8  4-5  do. 

0  do. 


p*idUM 
laat  year. 


doDara.    oCa. 


13    1-5 


10    4.3        do. 


17 

4-5 

4o 

18 

do 

14 

8.10 

do 

10 

do 

8    1-9        do. 


do. 


8 


do. 


6,170    00 


*•  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

.... 


0,170    00 
875,144     41 


381314    41 


rise 
tbe  last  y<^. 


doUai*.   cts. 
9,403    49 


3.456    47 
171     90 


8,681     41 


19.990    91 


17,056  73 

14,318  60 

4,156  45 

15,700  30 


8,964    30 


95.775  00 

34,999  66 

89,337  01 

4,894  71 


11,695    45 
1,131    00 

353    50 


919,409    53 
1.441344    05 


1361.953    58 


dollars,  oti. 

of  insaranoe  capital  in  Massarhosetts 7,47^000  00 

Ditto  iiiTested  in  United  States  Stock  and  Treasury  Notes 5,000  00 

Dtttsi,  ditto  in  MaasachasettB  Bank  Stocks 4,937301  75 

Dine,dittoin  State  Stock 11A.107  50 

Ditto  uf  loans  on  boctomry  and  rrspoodentia  ..••• 976390  31 

Ditto  invested  in  real  esUte 661,349  00 

Ditto  teoated  by  martgafe  en  tke  same 969,657  13 

Ditio  of  loans  on  collateral  and  personal  secority. 905,941  41 

Ditto  of  loans  on  personal  seoanty  only 1H9.639  38 

Dftoofcaahonhaad 11»9,184  91 

Ditto  reserved  in  contincant  fends 583,168  48 

Ditto  inTeetsd  in  railroad  stock 150.585  06 

Ditto  of  loases  aseertaioed  andmipaid 153,1A6  04 

DittDof  estimated  lasses  exclusive  of  sack  as  are  returned  as  ascertained  and  unpaid 961.085  oo 

Ditto  of  premiom  notes  en  risks  terminated 747,571  14 

Ditto           ditto           ditto            not  tenanated 1,793,140  00 

Total  amoont  of  presaiam  notes 9306314  51 

AmoQBt  of  notes  considered  bad  or  doabtAU,  not  ebarved  to  pfoAt  and  loss. 59.231  19 

Ditto  of  marine  risks. 50,63I,h77  33 

Ditto  of  fire  risks 51,91*H3%  oo 

Ditto  of  preminm  on  fire  risks  andetermiaed 319339  39 

Ditto  of  capital  *tock  pledged  to  tbe  companies. 111,190  00 

Ditto  of  fire  looses  paid  the  last  jear 381314  41 

Ditto  af  marine  lasses  paid  tbe  last  year 1,661,353  58 


PBBBflUM    CREDITS    IN    BOSTON,    ON    MARINB    RISKS,    FROM    AND    AFTER    THB 

9th  day  OF  MARCH^    1840. 

Ail  credits  shall  commence  at  the  date  of  the  policy. 

All  premium  notes  shall  be  considered  due  on  the  expiration  of  the  credit  expressed  in 
the  note,  and  if  not  then  paid,  interest  shall  be  exacted  from  that  time  till  paid. 
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or  two  montfai  after  tiie  ter- 
mination  of  the  risk.. 


All  Toyages  round  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn 

Or  two  months  after  the  termination  of  the  ri«k,  the  election  to  be  made  by  the 
assured  at  the  date  of  the  policy. 
To  east  coast  of  South  America,  between  the  eqvator  and  Cape  Horn,  or  west  coast  of 

Africa  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ioclusire 

To  Burope  

To  West  Indies,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  ports  between  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  River  Amaxon, 

incIusiTe • 

To  ports  in  the  United  Statw,  north-east  of  Cape  Florida* 

To  the  West  Indies,  Burope,  and  back  to  the  United  States , !•  months. 

From  the  West  Indies  to  Burope,  and  back  to  the  UnitedStates 8       do. 

To  Brazil,  Europe,  and  back  to  the  United  States , 1ft       do. 

FrsmBrasil  to  Europe*  and  back  to  the  United  States 8      do. 

To  West  Coast  ef  America,  China,  and  back 10  months' 

To  North.  West  Coast  of  America,  China,  and  back 16     do. 

To  North- West  Coast  of  America  and  China 14     do. 

In  the  Whale  Fishery  to  the  Pacific 18     do. 

In  the  Whale  Fishery  to  the  Atlantic 14      do. 

On  time,  two  months  after  the  trrmination  of  the  risk. 

Open  policies  fur  vessel  or  vessels,  two  months  after  the  termination  of  the  risk. 

Cases  not  provided  for,  as  parties  may  agree,  the  above  credits  to  form  the  basis  of  calculation* 

Premiums,  of  twenty  dollars  and  ynder,  cash,  without  discount  of  interest. 

*  A  gentleman  who  has  been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  coasting  trade  between  Portsmouth  and  Boston 
for  Afty  Tears,  informs  us  that  in  that  time  there  have  been  but  two  coasters  lost  in  the  business.  For  the  last 
twenty-five  yearn,  about  ten  coasters  have  pUed  regularly,  making  on  an  averaRe  about  fifteen  dips  in  the  season. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  risk,  ftrom  past  experience,  is  only  about  1  to  3000.  On  this  oomparatiTe  sa^ty,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  insurance  was  not  made  on  the  Planter,  or  on  moot  of  her  cargo. 

The  Planter  had  ahout  20,000  dollars*  worth  of  merchandise  on  board,  not  1000  dollars' 
worth  of  which  was  insured.  With  the  exception  of  a  quantitj  of  iron  and  some  casks  of 
spirit,  the  cargo  has  been  so  damaged,  as  to  make  it  almost  woithless. 

BANKS   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  who  are  interested  as  stockholders  in  the  banks  of 
Massachusetts,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  individual  in  die  state  who  is  not  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly  interested  in  them.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  whose  influence  is 
so  completely  felt  in  all  the  ramified  relations  of  society.  They  in  a  great  degree  control 
the  price  of  all  kinds  of  property  and  of  labour,  regulate  agriculture,  trade,  and  manu- 
fftctures,  and,  in  a  series  of  years,  show  their  effects  on  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

The  following  tables  are  condensed  firom  the  bank  returns  as  published  by  the  secretary 
of  state. 

AvEBAOE  of  the  last  Semi- Annual  Dividends  per  Cent,  of  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts, 

for  Thirty-two  Years,  from  1808  to  1839. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


In  January,  1606 

June,  1609 

„      1810 

,,      1811 

„      18U 

Aggregate  for  6  years 

Aggregate  average  of  tbe  last 
semi-annual  dividends  for  ff 
years 

Estimated  average,  per  annum, 
for  5  years 

June,  1813... 

„  1814 

„  1815 

„  1«16 

„  1817 

„  1818 

„  1819 


lu  Boston. 


dollars. 
About    6    7ff 

3  60 

..       «    <»l 

4  00 

n        3    68i 


16    5Gk 
8    7U 


About 


Out  of  Boston. 


16    68i 


8    73| 


About 


ft 


u 


In  the  State. 


dollars. 
S  78| 
3  56| 
3  78} 
3  06} 
8    63^ 


18   eii 

3    7%k 
7    45 


i  81 

8 

3  00 

t  96{ 

S  95  5-16 

8  Zlk 

3  20  9-10 

(eontinufd) 
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YEARS. 

In  Boston. 

Oat  of  Boston. 

In  the  State. 

June,  1820 

dolUra. 
About  3    93) 
3    63j 
»        3    00 
n         t     87 
n         t     93 
*f       3    87 
„      a    81 
.,        3    63 

n          «     75 

»        «    87i 
m         t     37 
3    81 
3    93 
3    03} 
3    00 
3    00 
3    35 
3    87i 
3    93 
3    80 

doUan. 

Aboat  3    131 

3    87} 

M        3    93} 

3     181 

dollars. 
3    031 
3    75 

\^ 

3    931 
3     93) 
3    03 
3    81 
3    87 
3    93 
3     53 
3    93) 
3    06 

3     10  15-16 
3    961 
3    96| 
3     lU 
3    841 
3    97} 
3    97 

„      1831 

^      1833 

_      1833 

„      1834 

1835 

3    00 

I 

May.  1830 

3    35 
3    00 
3    00 
3    00 

1M7 

•«              ISSOa  ••«>■•■•••> 

Aunst,  1839 

Tune,  1830 

«.        S    08] 
3    00 
3     18 
3     18 
3    93 
3    93 
3    00 

October.  1831 

AocuftC.  1833 

October.  1833 

May,  1834 

„      1835 

Soptewbef a  1830 

October.  1887 

3    81) 
3    03 
3    08 

1838 

Noycmbenr.  1839. ........... 

Agfrogate  far  37  years 

far 37  yeara .•••.••. •• 

70    oof 
3    93  13A-316 

81     16) 
3    00  67-100 

80    08  13-16 
3    06  36B-4S3 

5    03  53-310 

Affsr^nte  far  f^  \e<ir*  ..  >r ...... . 

18    M 
70    00| 

18    68) 
81     16) 

18    634 

•0    08  13-16 

Anreaate  for  37  wara 

Af  gregate  far  33  years 

Aggr^ate   avvrage  of   tbe  laat 
seau-aaonal   dirfalaiMia    ia  33 
«ears 

97    57* 
3    0«  333-350 

99    85^ 
a    IS  %uis 

98    71  5-16 

3    Ot  345-513 
0     10  345-356 

B^iaated  arerage^  per  aanuai, 
for  33  years 

*^  Accoidine  to  the  foregoing  table,  the  arerage  of  the  last  semi-annual  dividends  of  all 
the  hanksy  for  nve  years,  from  1808  to  1812,  inclusive,  was  3  dollars  72^  cts.  per  cent  on 
the  capital  stock ;  since  the  one-half  of  one  per  cent  has  been  semi-annually  paid  under  the 
name  of  a  bank  tax  to  the  state,  the  average  for  twenty-seven  years,  from  1813  to  1839, 
has  been  2  dollars  96  -{^f  ^^* »  ^^^  during  these  two  periods,  embracing  thirty-two  years, 
it  has  been  3  dollars  8  ^^i  <^'  ^^  about  6  dollars  17  cts.  per  annum 

^  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  to  stockholders  in  the  banks  of  Massachusetts,  in 
thirty-two  years  from  1808  to  1839  inclusive,  or  the  amount  which  it  is  probable  those 
baola  which  have  wound  up,  and  which  are  winding  up,  have  failed,  or  will  fail,  of  paying 
par  on  the  stock,  will  be  about  2,000,000  dollars, — scarcely  a  dolkr  of  which  loss  had  oc- 
ciiiTed  till  withm  the  years  1837,  1838,  1839,  and  1840.  U  we  take  from  this  sum  the 
surplus  of  interest  received  over  six  per  cent,  which  the  banks  have  paid  in  dividends  to 
stockholders  during  this  time,  926,310  dollars  44  cts.,  we  shall  have  the  sum  of  1,074,689 
dollars  56  cts.  as  the  remaining  loss.  This  loss  will  reduce  the  average  dividends  during 
tins  period  about  three  cts.  per  annum,  on  100  dollars,  and  make  the  annual  average  divi- 
dends to  haye  been  5  dollars  97  cts.  per  cent,  half  of  which  has  been  semi-annually  received 
on  the  capital  stock  over  and  above  the  loss  to  stockholders. 

"  The  loss  to  bill-holders  and  to  depositors,  though  it  may  have  pressed  very  heavily  on 
a  veiy  few  individtials,  has  not  probably  exceeded  660,000  dollars  in  the  agg^gate,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  loss  to  stockholders.  The  mass  of  stockholders  have  been  as  innocent  of 
the  mismanagement  as  the  confiding  bill-holder  and  depositor.  The  bill-holder  generaUy 
bw  it  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  the  bills  for  nearly  their  par  value,  and,  with  the  depositor, 
nuist  be  fuUy  paid  before  the  stockholders  can  receive  any  thing  on  their  stock. 
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Number  of  Bfuiks,  the  aggregate  Capital,  Specie,  Circulation,  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the 
Circulation,  Deposits  not  on  Interest,  and  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the  Circulatioii  and  De- 
posits, in  Boston,  for  Thirty-seven  Yean,  from  1803  to  1839,  iaclusive,  according  to 
the  Bank  Returns. 


BuU. 

CplUI. 

Sp™. 

CiTCTUHoo. 

r^r 

Dcpottt.. 

Ruixif 
Specie  u 
Ctirnlettn 

De^u. 

4 

M 

M 

M 

n 
t* 

M 

ddlin, 

"1     00 

1    M 
1    M 

)    00 
)    M 
)    <M 

)    00 
)    00 
1     M 
1    M 

t    M 
1     00 
1     00 

!     M 

)  to 

1    00 
1     00 

... ,_.J     00 

l^llsOW     00 

ijjao.DW   10 
isltulAM   <a 

M1,6S9  '  0* 
M1330    OO 

nfttM   o« 

tW,']S4     M 

Tm,6iie    sa 

1^99 ,110    M 

4,M9,IT4    M 

iMS.SM     00 

W.08J     Ml 

I90|068     S6 
»,»T7,»0li     69 
431,6 re    73 
1M)3,T«7     01 

T3G,'[17    86 
SM.DTS     83 

«6l!rwi     SI 

6T8.1«»     OS 

aw  Ml   8J 

8f6,3W     78 

dollatl. 

;i*,S4o   00 
Msu;    00 

Ua.S94     00 

iu!si8     00 
Ma.ltTS     00 
546.Xtl     DO 

l^SM',ai3    M 

l,W9,Y«     00 

1S3  S 

I.Ma,ID3    00 
1,H»^J     00 
1,330,181     00 
U43,1J0    00 
1,0G,:683    00 
I^73,i26    00 

l,19l!»l     00 
1.M3.8M    00 

im.mi   w 

tlU«*'.Ki     00 
3.000,129    00 

I,IU4>SI      OD 

3.W6,W4    M 

4!l864M     00 
3,3t*S^e    00 
■ifiiaMi    00 

dollm. 
1     IS 

1     »9 
0     10 

7      04 
»     SS 

3   sa 

'suImi    m 

669.319     M 

l,303,ari    00 
1.D31.03S    M 
I.M»,7U    47 

«,'Mr|74T     M 
7J63,866     70 

j;fl99.ma    11 

VSS.OSO     61 
4. 413,398    63 

i[m«.59I     08 
1,178.801     14 

3.'lDl,Mt     88 

i,7i!;eM    10 
i,im.3ia    w 

t,lM,»6     IS 
6^60,078     S9 

6  00i,9G«  es 

3,OS9,eU    69 

dalUn. 

\^=::: 

; « 

Ml 

»0^I9.N*     <B 

<l.l«.aT3     IB 

73^76,461     78 

1     76 

107/IS9.L3S    S3 

A « 

TKARB. 

fj 

II 

i 

111 

If 

II 

Pi 

1*3^8^ 

J, 

i,T80fltO    HI 

788318    70J.IO 

dolkin. 
89»,3aO     10 

dultan. 

dollv*. 
1.7»4,7«»    «  1-10 

doUu» 
1  to 

leisioista.. 

oa-js 

7,C44.US  .00 

1,898^88    7T 

ijoa,ti8  90 

0    88 

».48J,t70    M 

1  u 

iBwIi'laSS" 

180310  1830., 

19  4-S 

ii,e»i,soa   00 
ia,ajB,aa»  eo  1-7 

9,743,TH     88  7-37 

718^49     3»1 
1,090^4     13  6-7 
1,111.474    96M-37 

tirte,44S  a7i 

3.M4,7B8     I4S-7 
lJS8atS     81  *8-»7 

;;: 

MSSJII    IS8-10 
<t,8M34S    M  IM7 

7   tt 
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NoKBEK  of  Banks,  tlw  Aggregate,  Capital,  Specie,  Circulation,  Ratio  of  Spede  to  tbe 
Ciicolatioo,  Deposits  not  on  Interest,  and  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the  Circulatioo  and  Depo- 
nta,  in  the  Banks  ont  of  Boston,  for  Thirtjr-Kjren  Year^  from  IbOS  to  1 U39  inclusive, 
accMtliiig  to  the  Bank  Retuma. 


"HT 

CMtUMi. 

flp«i.. 

Unwloiua 

DqHito. 

Hallaot 
HpKwta 

It 
»• 

u 
M 

S 

» 

aw.Mt  M 

1,<I1.MI    *o 

>,OB&,0(i*     *0 

XiG>.*(n    00 

t.l~,0«l     •• 

XIM.IMO    «0 
«.l»i.llOO     00 
l.a9J,IIO>     DO 
WOO.OM     00 
l.KM.OOO    00 
I.3U.O00    00 

tjn,MO  00 

UT1.0W    M 
l.»99J*J0    W 
1.0M.II*    0* 
3.1M.O00    oa 

tu*.io«   to 

J.4«0.aH    00 

a.ani,oo*   oo 
laoisw    00 
«,»»ii,o»o  n 

■,7]<I,7H    00 
G,9M.lM    00 
JJJi,000    00 

1    00 

1    M 
)    0* 

1  •• 

•    00 
1    0* 

1    *0 

1    00 

dollUl. 
3l8.t»     0* 

a75,»la    00 

Stl.lW     00 

4m',ii9i   M 

383,706     tg 

«Htj>l      11 
799.1 7S    T» 

i.iii.m  40 

I.479.M1    K 
1,MI.-W     76 

*M.67«     M 
770.919    49 
gi9J)l»    «1 
&ll!l9«    » 

43o!300     80 
Mi.«4     06 

III 

MI.9fi]    U 
Bt.mi    4H 
*99.a77    »• 

K&ooe  ts 

d>ll>r«. 

1,177,008    00 
IJO3,*30    00 

l|in!u9    DO 

s-H.Tv   m 

i.39B.ii»    ■* 
Vll.<17     00 

'999  3ni    00 

;-.S!i?  s 

1. 396.17*    00 
I.M1.M8     00 

i,eeiMi    00 

I.MO.Wl      DO 
1.7IS,(I9*     00 
l.Dt^Ml      00 
*,n3.7U    SI 

»!»M!rHW     9H 

ICToVu     JO 
».9S»,07J     00 

4M1.717     00 
£.061.493    et 

b-Jie.')*   71 

I»l    04 
t    M 

I     49 

■   n 

1    u 

l«    60 

*Ma,iH   m 

)M,I78    00 
Iftl,710     00 

<t9.nt    00 
iio.rat   ■* 
sia,6u    11 

734,  IM     Ifi 
U7.»'3    99 

ai.i.,»i    Ki 

'900.(04     W 

sM.imi   n 

lJalM9     4* 
MS,977     9« 
7«ll,70T    01 
OU^IM    M 
«>W.V6I<     111 
8U,H«    8* 
914.117     01 

'8-4,171     41 

i.iS:m  IS 

||U3.4]6     4t 
S94.S-U    09 
],64-.UII     81 
1.907.1t.      It 

t,iii,a7»   14 

dollu. 

J    f* 

4    le 

'  !» 

17     M 

*«««-■■■ 

Ull 

10T.I«UU    U 

M.9*9tUl     >0 

9t.470,On     M 

4     4) 

1W98.911     89 

«    0« 

VBIBS. 

1 

ft 

11 

Ij 

II 

11 

II 

15  3 

\i^,.ir: 

11* 

MIOJU   90 

MO.TO*    UT-10 

M9I.1M    40 

d>ll«>. 

ddlHO. 
Ml^l     114-10 

iMMlt. 

isnu  11139.. 

te  1-1 t 

*,G0E.9U    00 

Il.n7,llt    71  1-7 

7»7.»7»    M 
4U.1U     81) 

Ki.733    71  1-7 

l,)*4,I»»    10 
a,S4B,9)l     » 
1,611301     19  »-7 

11 

•11,400    00ft-1« 
I.0B1.17I     30  7-10 
1,103,111    17  1.7 

1   u 

r«T:^ 

U  l«-17 

s«is,ns  nii-ir 

SU.II4    10  1-37 

M99.1W    M  18-371     4    41 

939,000    41  »t-sr 

fi   to 
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AM£R1CA. 


Number  of  Banks,  the  aggregate  Capital,  Specie,  Circulaiion,  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the 
Circulation,  Deposits  not  on  Interest,  and  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the  Circulation  and 
Deposits,  in  all  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  for  Thirty-seren  Years,  from  1803  to 
1839,  inclusive,  according  to  the  Bank  Returns. 


DATES. 


1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

1800. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1810. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1820. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1830. 


Number 

of 
Banka. 


Aggregate..., 


7 
13 
16 
15 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 
16 
16 
21 
25 
25 
26 
27 
28 
28 
28 
33 
34 
87 
41 
55 
00 
01 
00 
03 
70 
83 
102 
103 
105 
117 
129 
120 
118 


1766 


Capital. 


dollani. 

^2^6.262 

5,012,887 

5,460,000 

5.485,000 

5,500,000 

5,960,000 

6,900,000 

6,685.000 

6,685,000 

7,960,000 

8,895^00 

11,050,000 

11.402.000 

11,475,000 

0,208,050 

9,749,275 

10,374,750 

10.600,000 

9,800,000 

10,821,125 

11,650,000 

12,857,350 

14,535,000 

16,040,096 

18,269,750 

10,337,800 

20,420,000 

19,295,000 

21,430,800 

24,520,200 

28,236,250 

29,409,450 

30,410,000 

34.478,110 

38,280,000 

34/130,000 

34,485,600 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

55 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

63 


569,422,656    18 


Specie. 


dollam. 

1,070,928 

977,902 

847,998 

059,394 

714,783 

1,015,843 

821,942 

1,317,722 

1,513,000 

3,H8 1,096 

5,780,798 

6,046,542 

3,404,241 

1,200,210 

1,577,453 

1,120,598 

],1083S0 

1,280,852 

3,048,829 

946.260 

1,033.375 

1,939,842 

1,038,986 

1,323320 

1,4064{61 

1,144,645 

087,210 

1,2584  i4 

019,050 

002,205 

022^09 

1,160,290 

1,136,444 

1,455,230 

1,517,084 

2,394.024 

1,8.18,272 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

95 

03 

60 

66 

27 

08 

62 

21 

45 

69 

27 

31 

01 

18 

93 

47 

72 

12 

07 

08 

71 

47 

05 

73 

78 

84 

09 

30 

47 

02 

24 

99 


62,033,806    50 


Circulation. 


dollars. 
1,565,189 
1,695,301 
1,553,824 
1,013,684 
1,481,777 
1,038,042 
1,334.948 
2,098,401 
2,355,571 
2.162,358 
2,186,837 
2,922,61 1 
2,740,511 
2,134,690 
2,495,260 
9,680,477 
2,464,057 
2,614,734 
3.010,762 
3,132.552 
3,128,986 
3^42,641 
5,994,264 
6,404,879 
0,665,323 
7,483,865 
4,747.784 
6,124,000 
7,739,317 
7.122,856 
7,889,110 
7,650.146 
9,430,357 
10,892,249 
10,273,118 
9,400,512 
7375,322 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

62 

73 

17 

60 

34 

50 

00 

00 

00 

07 

75 

72 

50 

71 

75 

50 


Ra'io  of 

Specie  to 

Circulation. 


165,946,502    55 


dollartt. 
to  1    44 

1     73 

1 

1 

2 


83 

68 
07 


1     02 

1     62 

1     55 

1     55 

0    58 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 


37 
42 
79 
6'> 
70 
IS 
2    05 

2  04 
0    98 

3  31 


3 
I 
5 
4 
4 
0 
4 
4 


02 
98 
76 
83 
54 
36 
81 
07 


8  41 

7  89 

8  55 
6  59 
8  29 


7 
0 
3 
3 


48 
76 
02 
28 


2    67 


Deposits. 


dollars. 
1,522,271 
1,122.110 
1,021,220 
2,036.490 
1,713,968 
2,548,717 
2,314,788 
2,40  l,8n 
3,.185,721 
4,734.326 
6,903,593 
0,201,718 
4,057,304 
2,133,278 
3.520,793 
2,905,797 
2,574,346 
3,176,003 
5.448,608 
3,235  828 
3,122,058 
5,238,644 
2,715.375 
2,»t36  735 
2,991,883 
2  068,072 
2,545,233 
3,574,057 
4,401,965 
2,938,070 
3,716,182 
4.910,053 
5,422,266 
8,784,510 
8,467,108 
7,122,642 
4,767,410 


00 

00 

00 

00 

CO 

31 

26 

66 

82 

00 

42 

33 

81 

98 

77 

03 

60 

09 

20 

13 

90 

48 

70 

52 

49 

66 

01 

04 

02 

33 

37 

72 

58 

04 

02 

03 

50 


Ratio  of 

Specie  to 

Ciioulatiun 

and 
Depa»iti. 


dollars, 
to  2    85 

2 

3 

3 

4 


4 
8 
3 
1 


4 
4 
4 
2 
6 


7 
6 


83 
03 
80 
47 


3    53 


44 

38 
79 

87 


1    57 


74 
06 


3    38 
3    81 


04 
20 
52 
77 
72 


6  04 

4  68 

8  38 

6  82 

6  58 

8  34 


38 
91 


13  19 

11  15 

12  57 
10  81 

13  06 
13  52 
12  34 

6  90 

6  87 


141.438,038    22 


4    93 


SUMMARY. 

Y  BARS. 

• 

o   . 

h 

Average 

Capital. 

Average 
Specie. 

• 

II 

«  is  g 

all 

Average 
Deposits. 

••1® 

w 

^  00 

5«^^g 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

10  years  from 

I  to 

1  to 

1803  to  1812.. 

14i 

5,690314    00 

1,296,021    06 

1,689,918    50 

1    3» 

2,286,150    8O4 

3    06 

10  years  from 

1813  to  1822.. 

25  7-10 

10352320  00 

2,663368    274 

2,638,240     10 

0    99 

431^736    32  6-10 

2    64 

10  years  from 

1823  to  1832.. 

57 

17,807,489    65^ 

1,201,475    12 

5,825,400    79^ 

4    84 

3,222,889    074 

7    53 

7  yearn  from 

1833  to  1830.. 

113  3-7 

32,847,058    66  1-7 

1,489306    85 

9,410318    37  1-7 

6    08 

6,170,038    59  3-7 

10    22 

87  years  from 

1803  to  1839.. 

47  27-37 

15.389,801     51  31-37 

1,676,589    86  18-37 

4,485,040    00  3»-37 

2    67 

3,822,649    68  6-37 

4    93 

Aggregate  of  Circulation  and  Deposits. 


AGGREGATE    OF    CIRCULATION. 

AGGREGATE    OF    DEPOSITS. 

YEARS. 

In  Boston. 

Out  of  Boston. 

ToUl 
Ctnmlation. 

In  Boston. 

Out  of  Boston. 

ToUl  Depoiits. 

1803  to  1812  .... 
1813  to  1822  .... 
1823  to  1832  .... 
1833  to  1839.... 

dollars. 

5,983.301  00 

13,035.189  00 

29,764,455  75 

23,693,517  00 

dollars. 
10,915,884  00 
13,347302  00 
28.48'»,552  20 
39,717,301  60 

dollars. 
16,899,185  00 
26382,491  00 
58,254,007  95 
63,410,818  60 

dollars. 
17317,606  81 
34332,702  60 
21.603,181  68 
32,605.544  24 

dollars. 

5,013311  24 

8.324.600  66 

I033.%715  07 

10,624.725  92 

dollare. 
22301,508  05 
43,157303  26 
32,228,896  75 
43,190.270  16 

)803  to  1839 

72,476,462  75 

92;470,039  80 

164,946,502  55 

107,039,125  33 

34,398,012  89 

141.438,038  22 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
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AooBSOATS  of  Circulation  aad  Deposits. 


ISOSto  1812 

10,760,603  06 

6.  .339,834  t6 

00.4$9JN)4  70 

106,001,008  76 

1813tni83t 

1833  to  I82S 

1833  to  183© 

1803  to  1839 

306,384,M0  77 

Aggr£OAT£  of  Circulation  and  Deposits. 


BOSTON. 

COO  NTR  Y. 

TOTAL. 

Total  of  Circu- 
lation and 
Dopoaiia. 

dnllMrs. 
Gr 5.983.301  00 

doIUrs. 

+ 
+ 

33.830397  91 

+ 

47.867|S0I  GO 

+ 

51^7,037  43 

+ 
+ 

50,350,061  34 

10.913,884  00 
3.013,811  24 

doUart. 
15,939,609  34 
31,671,903  06 
39,035,367  37 
50.343,027  53 

dollara. 
16.800,185  00 
22,861,300  06 

dollara. 

Dep. 17347,090  81 

Wa  to  1S19 

Cir 13^)39.189  00 

+ 

13>47308  00 
8,314,660  66 

36383,491  00 
43,157303  30 

30J60393  09 

Dep. 34,832,703  60 

1813  Co  18tt 

Cir. 39.704.435  75 

+ 

38,4«9,5«»  30 
10A»5,7I5  07 

5«,1M,007  95 
33,238.806  75 

00339354  36 

Dep. 31,693,181  68 

1823  to  1833 

Cir. 33,003,517  00 

Dt^ 32,005,544  34 

+ 

30,717,301  00 
10,544,725  93 

03,410318  00 
43,190,270  16 

90.482,904  70 

1833  to  1839 

+ 

+ 

- 

106301,088  76 

1803  to  1839 

179,515,5  88  08 

12C,H6M,932  60 

- 

300384,540  77 

Ratio  of  the  Specie  to  tbe  Bills  in  Circulation,  and  to  the  sum  of  the  Circulation  and 
Deposits,  in  the  Boston  Banks,  in  the  Banks  out  of  Boston,  and  in  all  the  Banks  of 
Massachusetts,  from  1803  to  1839,  [Nrepared  from  Official  Returns. 


BANKS  IN  BOSTON. 

BANKS  OUT  OF  BOSTON. 

BANKS  IN  THE  8TATB. 

Ratio  of 

Ratio  of 

Ratio  of 

DATES. 

Nwnber 

Ratio  of 

Specir  to 

NwDber 

Ratio  of 

Specie  to 

Nombor 

Ratio  of 

Specie  to 

of 

Specie  to 

Circnladon 

of 

Specie  to 

Circulation 

of 

Specie  to 

CIrctilatit  n 

Baiika. 

Cinulation. 

aod 
Dt-poaita 

Baaka. 

CirculatioD. 

and 
Deposita. 

Baoka. 

CircolatioB. 

and 
Depnelta. 

dollara. 

dollar*. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

doller*. 

1W3.... 

3 

Ito  1    27 

1  t03    37 

6 

Ito  1    04 

1  to  3    30 

7 

Ito  1    44 

Ito  3    83 

ll^Va  •  •  • 

3 

1     28 

3    36 

10 

3    04 

3    54 

13 

1     73 

3    88 

1M5.... 

3 

0    76 

3    81 

13 

3    49 

3     17 

16 

1    83 

3    OJ 

WWIJ»  •  •  • 

3 

0    77 

4    83 

13 

3    30 

3    09 

13 

I     68 

3    80 

Invf** • • 

3 

1    07 

6    80 

13 

3     53 

3    37 

16 

3    07 

4    47 

JWB**  ■ . 

3 

0    41 

3    60 

13 

3    02 

3    40 

16 

1     03 

3    53 

mi9w9»  •  •  • 

3 

1    01 

5     50 

13 

1     63 

3    43 

16 

1     02 

4    44 

1810.... 

3 

1     29 

3    73 

13 

1     84 

3    00 

13 

1    53 

8    88 

1911 

3 

1    37 

4    71 

12 

1     90 

3    68 

13 

1     55 

3    70 

1^12.. .. 

4 

0    37 

1    81 

12 

1     S3 

3     08 

16 

0     58 

1     87 

1813 

4 

0    30 

1    40 

13 

0    66 

1     83 

16 

0     37 

1     57 

1814... 

6 

0    31 

1     66 

15 

0    70 

2     03 

31 

0     43 

I    74 

181.^ 

0 

0    69 

3    07 

19 

0    06 

1     75 

25 

0    70 

1     0<l 

1816.... 

6 

I    27 

3    43 

19 

3    33 

3     26 

25 

1     00 

3    38 

1817.... 

0 

1     18 

4    OS 

30 

3    S3 

3     30 

26 

1     70 

3     81 

1918.... 

7 

1    01 

5    78 

30 

3    88 

4     00 

37 

3     18 

4    94 

1819 

7 

1     44 

4    33 

31 

8    04 

4     16 

38 

3    *5 

4    30 

1830.... 

7 

I     01 

4    89 

31 

3    73 

3    01 

28 

3    04 

4     53 

1021.... 

7 

0    58 

3    58 

21 

3     18 

3    20 

38 

0    98 

3    77 

1822. ... 

10 

3    75 

8    70 

23 

3    77 

4    90 

33 

S    31 

6    73 

1823 

10 

3    68 

7    55 

24 

3    35 

4     61 

34 

3    03 

6    04 

1824... . 

13 

1     04 

5    54 

25 

3    49 

3     50 

37 

1     08 

4    08 

1825.... 

14 

7    02 

10     53 

37 

4     35 

6     15 

41 

5    76 

8    38 

Itf30.... 

15 

5    35 

7    59 

40 

4     18 

5    86 

53 

4     83 

6     83 

1827.... 

15 

4    11 

0     18 

45 

5    23 

7     20 

60 

4    54 

6    38 

1928.... 

10 

6    79 

8    .10 

45 

6     17 

8    00 

61 

6    36 

8    34 

1S29.... 

17 

3     13 

5    58 

49 

8     34 

11     05 

66 

4    81 

7     38 

1930 

17 

3    36 

4    70 

46 

8     48 

12     13 

63 

4    07 

6    01 

1831 

SO 

5    90 

10    80 

50 

13     50 

17     34 

70 

8    41 

IS     19 

1832.... 

23 

5     13 

8     07 

61 

13    21 

17     14 

83 

7    80 

11     15 

1833.... 

35 

4     30 

8    00 

77 

18    44 

23     16 

102 

8     55 

12     57 

1834 

SO 

3     34 

7     53 

77 

16    00 

21     01 

103 

6    50 

10    83 

1835.... 

38 

3     68 

9    54 

77 

31     07 

24     13 

105 

8    30 

13    00 

1836.... 

S3 

3    08 

9    86 

84 

38     18 

27     65 

117 

7     48 

13     53 

1837.... 

34 

3    88 

0    68 

95 

15     17 

20    08 

120 

6    76 

13    .14 

183S.... 

38 

3    00 

4    06 

02 

8    53 

11     53 

130 

3    03 

6    00 

1839.... 

37 

1     06 

4     37 

91 

0    31 

12     50 

118 

4     28 

6    87 
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Average  Ratio  of  the  Specie  to  the  Circulation,  and  to  the  Circulation  and  Deposits,  in 
all  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts  ;  in  the  Bank  of  England,  according  to  the  Quarterly 
Returns  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December  (the  Ratio  in  1838  embracing  only 
the  first  three  quarters) ;  and  in  all  the  Banks  in  the  United  States,  nearest  to  the  1st  of 
January  following  the  years  in  the  first  column,  as  the  condition  of  these  last  is  made  up 
from  the  most  recent  returns  on  the  1st  of  January. 


.  BANKS  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BANK  OF 

ENGLAND. 

BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Re- 

tarns 
in 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Circulation. 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Circulation 
and  Depotfita. 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  CirculattoD. 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Cireolacion 
and  Deposita. 

Re- 

tnma 

in 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Girenladon. 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Circulation 
and  Depoaits. 

dollara. 

doUara. 

doUara. 

dollara. 

doUara. 

dollara. 

1810... 

1  to   1    55 

1  to  3    38 

1  to   6    73 

1  tolO    73 

1811.... 

1  to    1    82 

1814... 

0    43 

1    74 

12    50 

19    26 

1815.... 

8    67 

1815... 

0    79 

1    06 

9    86 

14    80 

1810.... 

3    57 

1819... 

3    05 

4    20 

6    48 

8    09 

1830... 

3    36 

1  to  4    07 

1829... 

4    81 

7    38 

2    89 

4    21 

1830.... 

3    77 

5    38 

1834... 

0    50 

10    82 

3    30 

4    04 

1835 

3    35 

4    35 

1835... 

8    29 

18    06 

3    31 

4    60 

1836.... 

8    50 

6    88 

1836... 

7    48 

IS    62 

3    79 

5    02 

1837.... 

8    67 

7     39 

1837... 

6    70 

13    34 

3     18 

5    07 

1888.... 

3    38 

6    00 

1838... 

3    03 

6    00 

I    05 

3    04 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1838,  the  specie'  to  the  circulation,  in  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States,  was  as  1  dollar  to  3  dollars  8  cents,  and  to  the  circulation  and  deposits,  as  1  dollar 
to  5  dollars  80  cents. 


Tables  showing  the  Ratios  of  the  Population  to  the  Bank  Capital,  and  to  the  Bank 

Circulation  in  Massachusetts. 


1.  IN  BOSTON. 

DATES. 

Population. 

Number 

of 
Banka. 

Capiul. 

Ratio  of  Popu- 
lation to  Capital. 

Circulation. 

Ratio  of  Popa. 
lation  to  Circu- 
lation. 

1803 

27.430 
38,263 
20,003 
39,024 
30,756 
31,587 
32,418 
33.250 
34,255 
85,260 
36,265 
37,260 
38,274 
39,279 
40,284 
41,288 
42,293 
43,208 
46,295 
49,301 
52,288 
55,284 
58,281 
58.003 
59,525 
60,147 
60.769 
61,392 
64,834 
68,276 
71,718 
75,160 
78,603 
79,464 
80,335 
81,186 
82,047 

2 
3 
3 

a 

3 

8 

3 

8 

8 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10 

10 

13 

14 

15 

15 

16 

17 

17 

20 

32 

25 

26 

28 

33 

34 

28 

37 

dollar*. 

1,600,000    00 

3,400,000    00 

3,400,000    00 

8,400,000    00 

Sy400,000     00 

3,800,000    00 

3,800,000    00 

4,000,000    00 

4,600,000    00 

5^00.000    00 

7,000,000    00 

8,725,000    00 

0,100,000    00 

9,100,000    00 

6,800,000    00 

7,040,425     00 

7,350,000    00 

73^0,000    00 

6.550,000    00 

7,421,125    00 

8,050,000    00 

8,025,000    00 

10,300.000    00 

11,050,000     00 

11,550,000    00 

12,343,050    00 

12,900,000    00 

12,350,000    00 

13,600,000    00 

15,150,000    00 

16,401,250    00 

17,150.000    00 

18,150,000    00 

20,118,850    00 

21,350,000    00 

18.450,000    00 

18,435,600    63 

doUara. 
1  to  58    33 
120    80 

116  86 
113    63 
110    54 
130    30 

117  31 
138    84 
134    38 
164    49 

193  08 
334    10 
237    75 
331    67 

168  80 

170  78 

171  48 

169  75 
141     48 
150    55 
153    09 
161     43 
176    72 
187     59 

194  03 
205    21 
212    27 
301     10 
2(>0    76 
3;l     80 
228    69 
228     16 
230    90 
353     18 
265     79 
227    25 
224    60 

dollara. 

714,840    00 

518,205    00 

250,394    00 

804,516    00 

243,518    00 

259,878    00 

646,221    00 

006,578    00 

1,050,313    00 

1,079,748    00 

1,375,380    00 

1,745,768    00 

1,548,193    00 

1,142,307    00 

1,220,151     00 

1,142,116    00 

1,067,682    00 

1,272,226    00 

1,329,411     00 

1,191,071     00 

1,353,893    00 

1,796,600    52 

3,770,536    42 

3,942,650    54 

3,681,664    71 

4,445,590    56 

2,077,6'»1     00 

2,171,417    00 

3,464,275    00 

3,060,120    00 

2,823,617    00 

2,934,451     00 

3,306,584     00 

4,260,948    GO 

4,386,414    00 

3,388,658    00 

2,502,845     00 

dollars. 
1  to  26    06 
18     83 
8     00 

1804   

1805 

1806 

10      17 

1807 

7     91 

1808 

8     22 

1809 

10     93 
37     26 
30     93 
30     62 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

37     02 

46     84 

1814 

1815 

40     45 

90      Aft 

1816 

1817 

30     38 
37     66 
25     50 

1818 

1819 

1820 

99    :iA 

18il 

28     71 

1822 

24      19 
35     87 
32    49 
64     69 
06    03 
61    85 
73    91 

34  10 

35  36 
53    43 
44    81 
39    37 
39    04 
43     31 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

■iS     fH 

1837 

ru    no 

1838 

41     73 

1839 

30     50 

Atterffe»te 

1.874,273                201 

360,510,300    63 

192    55 

72,476,462    75 

38     06 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
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SUMMARY. 

YBARS. 

Averace 
PopvladSMi. 

ATorage 

Nnmber 
of  Baaka. 

Average 
Capital. 

Average  Ratio 

of  PopuUttioD  to 

Capital. 

Average 
Ctrcnlatioo. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Cifvolatioo. 

lOyaaFs  frooi 
1803  ID  1811.. 
10  yean  from 
1813  to  1821.. 
10  yean  fraa 
1813  to  1831. . 
7  yean  from 
1833  to  1899.. 
37  yean  from 
1803  to  1839.. 

SI,1»  1-1 
41,383  8-5 

99309^10 
78,157  4-7 
50.656  l-*7 

3 

63-9 
15  4-5 
»5-7 
11  11-37 

doUan. 

3,780,000    00 

7,644,555    00 
11.611305    00 
18,570,385    80  3-7 

0.743,764    88  7-37 

dollan. 
1  to  111    06 
184    71 
193    79 
137    U 
191    35 

doUan. 
008,330    10 
1,303,518    90 
1,976,445    57  I-l 
3,384,788    14  1-7 
1,996319    81  W-87 

1  to  19    1« 
31    49 
49    63 
43    19 
38    66 

II.  OUT  OP  BOSTON. 


DATBS. 


1803... 

1804... 

I80S... 

1806... 

1807... 

1808... 

1809... 

1810... 

1811... 

1811... 

1813... 

1814... 

1815.. 

U16.. 

1817.. 

1818.. 

1819.. 

1810.. 

1821.. 

1812.. 

1813.. 

1814.. 

18».. 

1836.. 

1817.. 

181B.. 

vm.. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1831.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1839.. 

1836.. 

1837.. 

1818.., 

1839... 


PepnlatiMi. 


Aggregate. 


410,451 

414,499 

418^7 

412,596 

426,644 

430.693 

434,741 

438.790 

442,909 

447,028 

451.147 

455,268 

40938 

463308 

467,028 

471,749 

475369 

479389 

485,704 

49M10 

497.135 

502351 

508366 

516.656 

524,746 

582336 

540326 

549,016 

558363 

568.110 

577,667 

587304 

566,750 

608378 

631,006 

633,134 

645362 


Nvmber 

of 
Baaka. 


18357,866 


5 
10 
13 
12 
IS 
IS 
13 
12 
12 
11 
12 
15 
19 
19 
10 
10 
11 
11 
II 
13 
14 
15 
17 
40 
45 
45 
49 
46 
50 
61 
77 
77 
77 
84 
95 
91 
91 


1311 


CapkaL 


dollara. 
625362 
1.612387 
2.O6O30O 
2,085,000 
2.16»,000 
2,160,000 
2,160.000 
2,085.000 
1,065.000 
1,160,000 
I30^000 
1315,000 
1362,000 
1375.000 
1,498,050 
1399.850 
3,014.750 
3350.000 
3,250.000 
3,400,000 
3,000,000 
S3S2.350 
4,135,000 
5390396 
6,710,750 
6304350 
7,520,000 
0345.000 
7330300 
9370,100 
11,835.000 
11399,490 
12,100,000 
14399,100 
16330.000 
10,180.000 
16,050300 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

55 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


Ratio  of  Pops- 
latlDo  to  Capiut 


dollan. 


1  to    1 

3 
S 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


52 
89 
91 
93 
06 
01 
96 
75 
78 
83 
10 
10 
14 
11 
34 
71 


107.768355    55 


6  35 

6  77 

6  60 
0  91 

7  14 

7  81 

8  31 

10  83 

11  80 

13  11 

15  00 
11  64 

14  03 

16  40 
10  49 
10  87 
10  94 

13  58 

17  16 
19  55 

14  87 


Circalation. 


11    10 


dollan. 
850340 
1,177,000 
1,303,430 
1300,108 
1338,250 
778.164 
088,727 
1,191313 
1,296,218 
1.082,010 
811,457 
1,170,899 
1.192,318 
902,383 
1375,100 
13S836I 
1390375 
I3423O8 
1,081,351 
1,040,541 
l,n5,094 
2.046.041 
1323,728 
2.402,228 
1,983358 
3,038,265 
1,670,003 
1,952373 
4375,041 
4,002,727 
5365,493 
4,715,695 
6,033,773 
6,031301 
5.886.704 
6,011.854 
5372,477 


00 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

31 

63 

08 

78 

50 

80 

00 

00 

67 

75 

72 

50 

71 

78 

50 


Ratioof  Pope- 
latioo  to  CIroala- 

tfaM. 


dollara. 
1  to  1    07 

1 
3 
3 
1 
1 


83 

II 


90 

80 


1     50 

1    71 


1 
1 


91 

41 


1     70 
1    58 


t 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

S 

3 

4 

4 
4 
9 
9 
4 
9 
7 
7 
8 
8 


90 

14 

71 

16 

93 

79 

40 

94 

57 

06 

37 

76 

68 

70 

93 

37 

65 

15 

76 

03 


0M70.039    80 


10  II 

10  80 

0  47 

9  40 

8  31 


4    98 


SUMMARY. 

TEARS. 

Average 
PopulattoB. 

Average 

MuBDibeT 
of  Banlu. 

Average 

Capital. 

of  Population  to 
Capital. 

Average 
Olrealauoa. 

Avenge  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Circulation. 

10  yean  from 
1803  to  1811. . 
10  yean  from 
1813  to  1812.. 
lOyeanfreoa 
18tttol8».. 
7ycan  from 
1833  to  1830.. 
37  yean  from 
I803tol830.. 

418390 
470,107 
918,540  1-1 
000384  3-7 
901364  18-37 

11  1-1 
10  I-IO 
41  1-5 
84  9-7 
39  10-37 

doOaiB. 
1310314    90 
1.006369    08 
0369384    69  1-3 
14367371    89  9-7 
9,619319    81  11-37 

dollaft. 

1    to     4    47 

9    94 

11    81 

13    39 

11    10 

dollan. 
1,091388    40 
1384,730    10 
1,848399    11 
9,673300    116-7 
1,490,190    16  18-37 

1  to    1    54 
1    83 
5    37 
9    30 
4    08 
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III.  IN  THE  STATE. 


DATES. 

PopvlatioD. 

Number 

of 
Banks. 

Capital. 

Ratio  of  Popnia* 

tion  to 

Capital. 

CircnlatioB. 

Ratio  of  PopuU- 

tifm  to 

Circulation. 

1803 

437.882 
442.761 
447.640 
452,520 
457,400 
462,280 
467.160 
472,040 
477,164 
482.288 
487,413 
402.537 
497,663 
503,787 
507.913 
513.037 
518,162 
623.287 
531.990 
640.711 
549,4%3 
658.135 
566347 
575.550 
584,271 
602,983 
601.095 
610.408 
023,397 
636,386 
649.375 
662,364 
675,353 
688,343 
701,331 
714,320 
727.300 

7 

13 
16 
15 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 
16 
16 
31 
35 
35 
36 
37 
38 
28 
88 
33 
34 
37 
41 
56 
60 
61 
66 
63 
70 
83 
103 
103 
105 
117 
180 
130 
118 

dollars. 

3.225,262    00 

5,012,887     00 

5,460,000    00 

5,485.000    00 

5,560,000    00 

6,060,000    00 

5,060,000    00 

5,685,000    00 

6,685,000    00 

7,060,000    00 

8,805,000    00 

11,050,000    00 

11.462,000    00 

11,475,000    00 

9.298,050    00 

9,749,275    00 

10,374,750    00 

10,600,000    00 

9,800,000    00 

10,821.125    00 

11,650,000    00 

12357,350    00 

l4.53^000    00 

16,640,006    55 

18,260,750    00 

10,337,800    00 

30,420,000    00 

10,205,000    00 

31,439,800    00 

34,520,200    00 

38,236,350    00 

24,400,450    00 

30,410,000    00 

34,478,110    00 

38,280,000    00 

34,630,000    00 

34,485,600    63 

dollars. 
1  to   5    08 
11    33 

11  07 

12  13 

13  15 
12    89 

12  75 

13  04 

14  00 
16    50 
18    24 
33    43 
33    03 
23    83 
18    30 
10    00 
30    03 
30    35 
18    42 

30  01 

31  20 
33    03 
35    64 
38    02 
31     26 
33    61 

33  93 
31    61 

34  30 
38    53 

43  48 

44  40 

45  03 
60    08 
54    58 
48    47 
47    41 

dollars. 
1,565,189    00 
1,695,301    00 
1,553,824    00 
1,613,684    00 
1,481,777    00 
1,638,042    00 
1,334,048    00 
2,098,491     00 
3,355,571     00 
2,162,358    00 
2,168,837    00 
2,922,611     00 
3,740,511     00 
3,134,690    00 
3,405,260    00 
3,680,477    00 
2,464,057    00 
3,614,734    00 
3,010,762    00 
3,132,552    00 
3,128,086    00 
3,842,641     52 
5,904,264    73 
6,404,879     17 
6,665,323    60 
7,483,865    34 
4,747.784     50 
5,124,090    00 
7,730,317    00 
7,122,856    00 
7,889,110    67 
7.650.146    75 
9,430,357    72 
10,892,249    50 
10,273,118    71 
0,400.512    75 

dollars. 
1  to   3    57 

1804 

3     82 

1805 

3    47 

1806 

3    56 

1807 

3    23 

Ig08 

2    31 

1809 

3    85 

IglO 

4    44 

1811 

4    03 

1813 

4     48 

1813 

4     44 

1614 

6    03 

1815 

5    50 

1816 

4     94 

1817 

4     91 

1818 

5     22 

1819 

4     76 

1820 

4    09 

1831 

6     65 

1822 

5    79 

1823 

5     69 

1824.. 

6     88 

1825 

10     57 

1826 

11      12 

1837 

11     40 

1828 

12     62 

1829 

1880 

7  88 

8  39 

1831 

12     41 

1832.. 

11      19 

1833 

12     14 

1834 

11     64 

1835 

13     96 

1836. 

15    83 

1887 

14     64 

1838 

13     16 

1839 

10     82 

Aggregate 

30^433.130 

1766 

669,433,666    18 

37    86              164,946,502    65 

81     07 

SUMMARY. 


YEARS. 

Average 
Population. 

Average 

Number 
of  Banks. 

Average 
CapitJ. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Capital. 

Average 
Circulation. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Circalation. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

10  years  from 

1803  to  1813.. 

459,013 

14  1-3 

5,090,314    00 

1  to    IS    90 

1,680,918    50 

1  to      3    67 

10  years  from 

1813  to  1832.. 

611,550  3-^ 

35  7-10 

10,368,520    00 

30    38 

3,638,840    10 

6    15 

10  years  from 

1623  to  1832.. 

660,010  %-Z 

67 

17,897,480    65  1-8 

SO    63 

6,885^00    70  1-8 

0    87 

7  years  from 

1833  to  1839.. 

688,343 

113  3-7 

38,847,068    66  1-7 

47    71 

0,058,688    37  1-7 

13    16 

87  years  from 

1803  to  1830. . 

552,319  36-37 

47  37-37 

15,380.801     51  31-37 

37    86 

4,485,040    60  35-37  1 

8    07 

The  banks  in  Massachusetts  are  now  believed  to  be  in  a  sound  state, 
table  will  show  their  condition  in  1842-3. 


The  following 


dollars. 
Whole  number  of  banks  in  Maasaohaietts    ....     114 

Capital  stock  paid  in 33,860,060 

BiUs  in  circulation 9,500,113 

Nett  profits  on  hand 3,708,114 

Balances  due  to  other  banks   4^13^606 

Cash  deposited,  including  all  sums  whatever  due  from  the  banks,  not  bearing  interest, 

its  mils  in  circalation.  profits  and  balances  dne  to  other  banks  excepted 7,144,960 

Cash  deposited,  bearing  interest 1.450^88 

Total  amount  due  from  the  banks 58,679.474 
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Resourcei  of  the  Banks, 

dollarn. 

Oold,  saver,  and  etliev  coined  meUb 3,iii.h34 

Rralewute    1,23h  191 

Bills  of  odier  banks,  in  and  out  oftheaUl« 3,314.437 

Balance  due  flrova  other  banks 4.46 1 ,047 

AoMrant  of  all  other  debts  due.  inclnding  noces*  bills,  stocks,  and  funded  debts 47.5&3,9Cl 

Total  amount  of  the  resourees  of  the  banks &H,e70,474 

Aaoont  of  reaerred  profits  at  the  time  of  declaring  the  last  dividend  90:^145 

Amount  of  debts  secured  bjr  a  pledge  of  stock 941, 790 

Amount  of  debts  unpaid,  and  considered  doubtful 1 .0 13,  IGC 

The  first  of  tbe  two  following  tables  shows  the  comparative  value  of  the  shares  in  the 
twenty-five  banks  in  operation,  in  August,  1838,  and  in  August,  1841. 


NAMES    OF    BANKS. 


Atlaatie 

AdM 

Boston 

CitT 

Columbian 

Eagle 

Freeman's  ..» 

Globe 

Granite 

Hamiltoa  ............  ..•• 

Market 

Massachusetts 

Mechanios' 

Merchants' 

New  England 

North 

Shawmnt 

Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers 

South 

Sftaie 

Sntfblk 

Traders' 


Union. 


Total. 


CapiUI.       Par 
Aug.  1S41.   Value 


dollars. 

3oe,oo« 

500,000 

600,000 

1,000,009 

MO.OOO 

50A,<H>0 

150,000 

1,000.000 

£00,000 

500,000 

560,000 

S00,000 

150,000 

S,000,000 

1.000,000 

750,000 

500,000 

500.000 

500,000 

1,800,000 

1,000,900 

500,000 

500,000 

800,000 

500,000 


17,C10,000 
Aggngale  depreciation  in  the  three  j 


dollars 

too 

lot 
60 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
70 
950 
100 

too 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
60 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Market  Value. 


Aug.  1S34.  I  Aug.  1S41. 


90  per  cent 
75        „ 
52}  per  shr. 
99  ptt  oenf . 

103  „ 

mi     „ 

95         „ 

104  „ 
88        „ 

101         „ 

88  per  shr. 

05  percent 

88         ft 
102 
103 

96 

90 

89 

59  per  shr. 
114  per  cent 
964      •» 
97 

lot 

03 


Deprecistion  in 
Three  Ytars. 


PerCt. 


Improrement  In 
1  hree  Years. 


t* 

>t 
It 
*> 

m 


9$ 

f» 


04  percent!  3'pr.ct.< 

04|       ,»  .... 

54  per  fhrJ     .... 

94  per  cent   5      „ 
104|      „ 
in3       „ 

9J        .. 
104        .. 

90       .. 
103         ^  .... 

6-2^  per  shr.  22 4  i.hr. 
100  per  cent      .... 

90 
104 
103 

90 

90 
I03f 

80 

584  P^*"  *^^ 
~*  percent 


»• 

»* 
»» 


lao 

88 

99        „ 
104 
03 


»• 


. .  •  • 


6  pr.  ct. 


i  •  •  • 


ft 


4  sbr. 

•  •   •  « 

8|  p.  ct. 


•  •   •  • 

•  •   •  ■ 


Amount 

Per  Ct. 

Amount 

dollar*. 

( 

dullsrs. 

10,000 

•  •   •  • 

191  p.  ct. 

96.2  0 

•  •   •  • 

;  n 

w 

15,000 

50.000 

•  •    •  • 

11 

t» 

8,750 

•  •   •  • 

s 

»» 

3,750 

•  •    •  ■ 

s 

1* 

10,000 

•  •    •  • 

% 

I* 

10,000 

201.000 

•  •    •  p 

5 

»» 

40,000 

•  ■    •  • 

2 

M 

3,000 

•  •   •  • 

3 

>f 

40,000 

45,000 

•  •    •  • 

111 

•• 

73,125 

3d,000 

15,000 

•  •    ■  p 

0 

»» 

60.000 

42.500 

•  •  •  • 

2 

n 

10,000 

•  •   •  • 

4 

>t 

33,000 

401.875 
401.5U0 


Nett  aggregnte  hnprorenent  in  the  three  ^cafe 


375 


Tlie  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  value  in  the  market,  at  the  same  periods 
of  the  stock  of  the  ten  banks  in  Boston  which  have  foiled,  or  surrendered  their  charters 


NAMES  OP  BANKS. 


Franklin 

Fahon 

Hancock. 

EiXby 

Lafayette •  • 

Middling  Interest 
Orieni 


Total. 


CapitnL 


dollars. 
500,000 

SOn^OOt 

500,00t 

150,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

fSO,l 

150,1 

750,000 


4,900,000 


Par 
Value. 


dollars. 
100 

100 

too 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Market  Value. 


Aug.  1838. 


dollars. 
78 
60 

3 

• 

1 
90 

0 

0 
Sl| 
45 


Imprereaaoit  of  30  per  cent  in  the  stock  of  the  CoaunOTclal  Bank 
Nett  amonnt  of  depreciation  of  these  10  Banks  .. 


Aug.  1841. 


dollan. 
60 
80 

1 

0 

• 
It 

0 

0 
9I| 
43 


Depredation  in  Three  Years. 


Per  Cent. 


I 
3S 


Amount. 


dollars. 
140,000 

10.000 

5.000 

196,000 


22.900 

307,.'»00 
150,000 


217,500 
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BOSTON  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

Semi- Annual  Dividends  declared  and  Paid  by  the  Banks  in  Boston,  April  4,  1842. 


BANKS. 


Atlas. . . . 
Atlantic. 
Boston  . 
C.ty 


Columbian 

Kag^le 

Freeman's 

Clol)e 

(Granite 

Hamilton.. 

M  assachusettfi* 

Market 

Mecbaoics* 

M  erihantit' 

New  England 

North 

Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers. 

Kh%wmut 

State.... 

Suffolk 

South 

Tremont 

Tniders' 

Union 

Washington 


Total. 


Capital* 

DiTidend. 

Amount. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

900,000 

S  per  cent 

10,000 

fMM.OOO 

3  per  cent 

15,000 

600,000 

34  per  cent 

21.000 

1.000,000 

none 

500.000 

3  per  cent 

15.000 

AOO.OOO 

none 

150,000 

3|  per  cent 

5.200 

1,000,000 

3  per  cent 

30.000 

5A0.000 

2^  per  cent 

12.500 

500,000 

3  per  cent 

19,000 

800,000 

7  dollars  per  share 

22,400 

560.000 

3  per  cent 

16,800 

150.000 

ditto 

4,500 

2,000,000 

3|  per  cent 

70,000 

1,000,000 

3  per  cent 

30,000 

750,000 

none 

500,000 

8i  per  cent 

17,500 

500,000 

3  per  cent 

15,000 

1,800,000 

ditto 

54,000 

1,000.000 

4  per  cent 

40,000 

600.000 

none 

500,000 

8  per  cent 

15,000 

500,000 

none 

800.000 

3  per  cent 

21,000 

500,000 

S  per  cent 

10,000 

17,610,000 

442,900 

*  3200  Shares,  par  250  dollars. 

In  connexion  with  the  commerce  of  Boston,  it  may  be  proper  to  exhibit  the  capital  in- 
vested in  its  banks. 


Capital  invested  in  Boston  Banks. 


NAMES   OF   BANKS. 


Atlantic 

Atlas 

Boston    

City  

Colambian 

E«gle 

Freeman's 

Globe 

Granite   

Hamilton 

Market 

Massachusetts 

Mechanics* 

Merchants* 

New  Kogland 

North 

Shawmut 

Shoe  and  Leather  Dealers 

Sute 

Suffolk 

Traders* 

Trprooot 

Union 

W  ashiugtoQ 

Deduct 

Total,  24  Banks 

Depreciation  in  1811 

Depreciation  in  1843 


Valne  of  Capital  according  to 

Aterage  DiTtdeods  per  Annum, 

Change  In  the  Value  of  the 

Capi- 

Cipitsl. 

for  Ten 

Years. 

Ulia 

t  1842  and  1843. 

October,  1843. 

October,  1841. 

October,  1843. 

Improvement. 

Depreciat 

ion. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars 

• 

dollars 

• 

500,000 

441,066    60} 

433,333    33i 

•  •  •  • 

8,333 

31| 

500,000 

238,005    23} 

873  148    14} 

35,052 

01 

600,000 

665,000    00 

690/H)0    00 

15,000 

00 

1,000,000 

925,000    00 

816,666    661 
491.666    66| 

•  a  •  • 

10S383 

m 

500,000 

500,000    00 

•  •  •  ■ 

8,333 

331 

500,000 

508,333    33i 

450,000    00 

•  «  •  ■ 

56,333 

3S1 

150,000 

155,000    00 

100.714    2^1 

5,714 

»l 

1,000,000 

l,025.«»00    00 

1.025,000    00 

500,1100 

416,060    661 

412.000    00 

■  •  •  • 

4  166 

GB% 

500,000 

405  014     03^ 

4!H,666    66| 

•  •  •  • 

3,»47 

36i 

560.000 

414,838    71 

425,825     15 

10,986 

44 

800,0U0 

665,333    33| 

665,333     33| 

150,000 

150.000    00 

144,642    85< 

•  •   •  • 

5.357 

141 

2,000.«*00 

2,205.145    63 

2,295,934    96 

780 

33 

1,000,000 

1,033,333     33i 

1,033,333    33^ 

750,000 

650,000    00 

562,500    00 

•  •  •  • 

87,500 

00 

500,000 

416,666    661 
566  666    6>| 

422,010    04} 

5,952 

m 

500,000 

550,523    81 

... 

7,142 

asi 

1,800,000 

1,732,500    00 

l,7:i5,000    00 

t,500 

00 

1,000,000 

1,320,512    82 

1,371,980    674 

51,467 

85^ 

500,000 

487,500    00 

375  000    00 

•  •  •  • 

llt.500 

00 

500.000 

487,590    00 

454  166    661 

■  •   ■  • 

33423 

331 

h00,000 

746,t(66    66| 

760,000    00 

13,883 

331 

500,000 

431,250    00 

410.416    661 

•  •  •  • 

t0,8S3 

331 

a  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

150,796 

53^ 

458  114 

n 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

150,796 

17,110,000 

16.768,28»    77 

16,460,972    27 

•  •  •  • 

307,317 

50 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  t  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

341.710 

ts 

•  •   •  • 

• 
•  •      • 

•  •  •  a 

■  •  •  • 

640,027 

73 
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As  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  and  resolts  of  industry/  the  following  returns  are  given 
of  the  Massachusetts  savings  bank. 

Savings  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  1843. 


TOWNS. 


Aodovcr ........ 

BwiuteUe 

Bocton 

Snfblk,(llMn«a) 

Cambrid|(« 

Cftatoa 


KanrfaaTen  ... 
Fall  River  ... 
Or«en6eld  ... 
Gleaeestei' . . . 
HarerhHl.... 
Hiogham  .... 

Uwell 

LysB 

Cuacord 

Naatackec  ... 
New  Bedford. 
Newbuf  yport. 

NewtM 

PljaMth.... 
Roklmry    .... 

Kalen    

Sftliabory  .... 


Spriasfteld  .. 

TauntoB 

Cbarlcatown. 
Braiotree  ... 
Worcerter  .. 


Totd. 
tains. 


Number  of 
Depoeitora. 


locreaae 


tst 

Mb 
15.013 

1, 124 
313 
163 
874 
133 

l,A25 
162 
333 
(H3 
713 

3,7ai 

447 

mo 

371 
1,437 
2,368 

91 

1,400 

313 

8,091 

444 

317 

390 

1,?30 

1,118 

194 

3.337 


43,387 


ToUl 
PopaUtioQ. 


3,3t7 
4  301 

3r3M 
8,400 
1  903 
3.290 
3,931 
6,738 
1.730 
fi.330 
4430 
3,3Sl 

30,7!M 
0.300 
1,7H4 
9.013 

13,OS7 
7,M 
3,331 
3.381 
0.000 

13.003 
3.730 
3.H80 

10,9H3 
7,043 

11.404 
3,lrt3 
7,499 

384.000 


Asoant  of  Depoeita. 


Dividruda  for  the 
Year. 


dollar*. 

47.001  03 

73.630  00 

1,300.313  41 

274.031  89 

38.(iM3  00 

I0,4.M)  40 

14U.706  37 

13  AM  91 

333,0<;3  47 

I7,H33  37 

|H,257  49 

88.377  34 

lJ2,<i0H  43 

478,373  00 

41,3»3  41 

88.039  GG 

44.3AO  40 

170,400  91 

803,370  33 

4  840  03 

332.133  M 

.'>6.719  10 

6JI.330  43 

5A,203  79 

47,506  43 

31,209  77 

100,316  76 

106,433  17 

31.001  67 

687.370  63 


0,900,431 
800,393 


70 
00 


dollara. 

3,136     21 

3.680 
S7.I33 

0,330 

4.33H 
703 

3.I2H 

l.3Hi 
30,206 

1,139 
CW 

3.7j:i 

C.I9H 
I6,01H 

1.037 

2.877 

1.169 
Ili.iiH 


10,600 
3.H10 

30,320 
2.0.16 
1.4«t 
l.tOH 

10.402 

0,436 

931 

10,138 


3H2.2.1I 
35,773 


3H 
04 

73 

80 

90 
3*1 
33 
2i\ 
II 
01 
73 
71 
on 

40 
7H 
2i 
40 
18 


5H 
12 
46 
01 

8'J 
47 
47 
06 
78 
67 


IH 
00 


6,031,060    70 


24<Ht60     IH 


PRINCIPAL    COMMERCIAL   AND    MANUFACTURING    CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

IN    MASSACnUSETTS. 

When  we  compare  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and  the  population  of 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  natural  resources  of  this  state^  and  the 
generally  medium  affluent  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  result  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  industry,  thrift,  and  virtue  of  the  latter.  Tlie  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  capital  is  so  correct  and  interesting,  that  we  insert  it  without  alter- 
ation, from  the  recent  valuable  work,  **  United  States'  Gazetteer,**'  from  which,  and 
the  recent  official  returns,  the  descriptions  of  the  other  towns  of  Massachusetts 
are  also  principally  taken. 

''  Boston  city,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  in  Suffolk  county,  is  principally  situated  on 
a  peninsula,  three  miles  long  and  one  broad,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Massachasetts 
Bay.  It  lies  in  42  deg.  21  min.  23  sec.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  4  niin.  9  sec.  west 
loogitode,  from  Greenwich,  and  5  deg.  68  min.  east  longitude  from  Wasliington.  It  is 
115  miles  south-south-west  from  Portland,  Maine ;  63  miles  south-south-east  from  Con- 
cord, N.  H. ;  158  miles  east  by  south  from  Albany ;  40  miles  north-north-east  from 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  97  miles  east-north-east  from  Hartford,  Ct.  ;  207  miles  north-east  by 
east  from  New  York  ;  and  440  miles  north-east  from  Washington.  The  population  in 
1790,  was  18,038;  in  1800,  24,937;  in  1810,  33,250;  in  1820,  43,298;  in  1830, 
61,391;  in  1840,  93,383.  Employed  in  commerce,  2040;  in  manufactures  and  trades, 
5333  ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  10,813;  navigating  canab  and  rivers,  19;  learned  pro- 
fessions and  engineers,  586. 
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'^  Boston  consists  of  three  parts,  Old  Boston  on  the  peninsula  ;  South  Boston,  fbrmeriT 
a  part  of  Dorchester,  but  united  to  Boston  in  1804 ;  and  East  Boston,  formerly  Noddle  s 
Island.  The  only  origfinal  communication  of  the  peninsula  with  the  main  land  was  de- 
nominated the  "  Neck,"  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length,  which  connected  it  with  Roxbury. 
By  the  fortification  of  thb  neck,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  tne 
British  were  able  to  control  the  intercourse  between  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country. 
But  by  a  nimiber  of  bridges  a  communication  is  now  opened  in  various  du'ections.  Charies 
Biver  bridge,  1503  feet  long,  connects  Boston  to  Charlestown  ;  West  Boston  bridge,  2758 
feet,  with  a  causeway  3432  feet,  leads  to  Cambridge ;  South  Boston  bridge,  1550  feet, 
leads  from  the  ''  Neck"  to  South  Boston  ;  Canal  bridge,  2796  feet,  leads  to  E^ast  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  middle  of  which  an  arm  extends  to  States'  Prison  Point,  in  Charlestown  ; 
Boston  Free  bridge,  1828  feet,  connects  Boston  with  South  Boston ;  Warren  bridge,  1390 
feet  leads  to  Charlestown.  Besides  these,  the  Western  avenue,  a  mile  and  a  half  loug, 
leads  to  Brooklyn,  and  constitutes  a  tide-dam,  enclosing  a  pond  of  600  acres,  which,  by  a 
partition,  makes  an  avenue  from  the  main  dam  to  Roxbury,  and  forms  a  full  and  re- 
ceiving basin ;  so  that  the  flowing  of  the  tide  creates  a  great  water  power,  at  all  times 
available. 

"  The  peninsula  of  Boston  had  originally  an  uneven  surface  ;  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  good  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  have  extensively  prevented  the  attempt  to 
level  these  inequalities  of  sur&ce ;  and  from  various  points  of  view,  the  city  presents  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  streets,  however,  were  originally  laid  out  upon  no  sys- 
tematic plan  ;  and  accommodated  to  the  convenience  of  the  groimd,  they  are  often  crooked 
and  narrow ;  though  modem  improvements  have  greatly  remedied  these  inconveniences. 
The  Common,  originally  a  cow  pasture,  has  escaped  a  private  appropriation,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  public  grounds  in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  The  numerous  eminences, 
rising  from  50  to  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  furnish  many  admirable  sites  for 
buildings.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  commanding,  but  are  exceeded  by  some  in 
other  principal  cities  ;  but  many  of  the  private  residences  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance  and 
taste  by  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  union. 

'*  South  Boston  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  It 
contains  about  600  acres,  regularly  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares,  with  a  diversified 
surface.  About  in  the  centre  of  this  tract  are  the  "  Dorchester  Heights,"  130  feet 
high,  famous  in  the  revolutionary  war  as  the  site  of  a  fortification  which  compelled 
the  British  to  abandon  the  harboiu*. 

^^  East  Boston  is  on  an  island,  containing  about  660  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  body 
of  flats.  Its  connexion  with  Old  Boston  is  by  a  steam  ferry,  which  starts  every  ^\e 
minutes  from  each  side.  It  is  connected  to  Chelsea  on  the  main  land  by  a  bridge  of 
600  feet ;  and  the  Eastern  railroad  commences  here.  This  portion  of  the  city  has  wholly 
grown  up  since  1833.  The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified.  A  wharf  1000  feet  long  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Liverpool  steam-ships. 

"  These  several  parts  of  Boston,  with  the  town  of  Chelsea,  constitute  the  county  of 
Suffolk. 

"  The  harbour  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  being  spaciouB,  safe, 
and  easily  and  well  defended.  The  whole  passage  to  it  is  not  more  than  four  miles  in 
width,  with  several  islands  obstructing  it,  so  that  the  main  entrance  will  scarcely  admit 
two  vessels  to  pass  abreast ;  while  within,  500  vessels  may  ride  at  anchor,  with  a  good 
depth  of  water.  The  outer  harbour  has  about  forty  small  islands,  about  fifteen  of  which 
afford  excellent  pasture. 

"  The  wharfs  of  Boston  are  extensive  and  convenient,  and  some  of  them  are  veiy 
long.  Long  wharf,  at  the  termination  of  State-street,  is  1650  feet  long  ;  and  Central 
wharf  is  1240  feet. 

*'  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  State-house  is  the  principal.  It  was  built  in  1 798, 
and  has  a  fine  location  on  Beacon-hill,  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  fronting 
the  spacious  common.  It  is  173  feet  long  and  61  wide,  built  of  brick,  but  painted  to 
imitate  stone  ;  and  has  a  fine  dome  52  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  cupola  230  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  harbour,  from  which  the  view  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  world.     From  this  grand  elevation,  the  spectator  looks  down 
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upon  the  city  as  upon  a  map  ;  before  him  stretches  the  extensive  harbour  and  bay  on  the 
east,  mrinkled  oyer  with  islands  ;  and  in  other  directions,  numerous  beautiful  villages,  and 
a  highly  cultivated  country,  with  many  elegant  country  seats,  are  visible.  Faneuil-hall 
Market  is  built  of  nanite,  636  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  two  stones  high ;  and  is 
Ae  most  elegant  market- house  in  the  United  States.  Faneuil-hall  is  in  Dock-square,  100 
feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  three  stories  high,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the 
revolutionary  orators  roused  the  people  to  resist  Britbh  oppression.  The  hall  is  seventy- 
six  feet  square,  with  deep  galleries  on  three  sides.  The  City-hall,  or  old  State-house,  is 
another  venerable  building  of  revolutionary  memory,  and  is  used  for  pubHc  offices.  The 
Massachusetts  hospital,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  is  a  beautiful  granite  building,  168 
feet  long  and  64  feet  wide,  with  an  open  ground  of  four  acres  around  it,  on  the  bank  of 
Charles  river.  The  custom-house,  near  the  head  of  Central  wharf,  is  a  splendid  granite 
building  of  Crrecian  architecture.  The  houses  of  industry,  correction,  and  reformation,  are 
valuable  establishments,  situated  in  South  Boston.  Trinity  church,  and  St.  Paulas  church, 
are  considered  fine  specimens  of  architecture  ;  and  Park -street  church  has  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  steeple.     The  Tremont  house  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  United  States. 

"  Among  the  public  places,  the  Common  is  by  far  the  most  dbtinguished.  It  occupies 
the  southern  declivity  of  fieacon-hill,  and  contains  nearly  fif^  acres  of  ground,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  shaded  by  trees.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence  about  one  mile  in 
length,  on  the  outside  <^  which  is  a  broad  street.  A  botanical  garden  of  twenty- five  acres 
is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Common. 

"  Boston,  in  point  of  commerce,  is  the  second  place  in  the  union.  Her  wealth  and  enter- 
prise have  long  been  actively  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  to  which  her  fine  harbour 
has  materially  contributed.  Several  large  steamships  form  an  important  packet  hue 
between  this  city  and  Great  Britain,  stoppmg  at  Halifax.  This  line  has  generally  per- 
formed its  trips  in  the  short  space  of  12^  days.  Lines  of  packets  exist  to  every  port  of 
importance  throughout  the  United  States,  making  about  fif^y  in  the  whole.  And  by 
means  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  to  the  Merrimac,  it  has  a  boatable  communi- 
cation to  Concord,  New  Hampshire  ;  and  recently  a  railroad  communication  has  been  com- 
pleted to  Albany,  which  will  enable  it  to  share  in  the  vast  trade  of  the  west.  The  capi- 
talists of  Boston  are  large  proprietors  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  at  Waltham  and 
at  Lowell. 

''  The  tonnage  of  Boston,  in  1840,  was  220,243  tons.  The  imports  are  about  16,000,000 
dollars ;  and  the  exports  about  10,000,000  dollars.  There  were,  in  1840,  142  commercial 
houses,  and  eighty- nine  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
11,676,000 dollars  ;  572  retail  stores,  with  a  capitol  of  4,184,220  dollars;  thirty-one  lum- 
ber yards,  with  a  capital  of  371,010  dollars  ;  capital  in  fisheries,  26,000  dollars  ;  machinery 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  136,900  dollars  ;  precious  metals,  26y650  dollars;  various 
metals,  284,400  dollars ;  six  fiimaces,  capital  130,000  dollars  ;  seventeen  distilleries  and 
two  breweries,  with  a  capital  of  820,0CK)  dollars  ;  paiuts,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  20,000  dollars ; 
three  glass  factories,  capital  37,000  dollars  ;  two  sugar  refineries,  three  rope  walks,  capital 
101,600  dollars  ;  one  grist  mill,  capital  60,000  dollars  ;  furniture  to  the  amount  of  329,000 
dollars.  There  were  built  217  brick  and  stone,  and  148  wooden  houses,  to  the  value  of 
1,061,100  dollars;  twenty-four  printing  offices,  twenty-eight  binderies,  seven  daily,  eleven 
weekly,  and  seven  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  seven  periodicals,  employing  437  persons, 
with  a  capital  of  236,460  dollars.  Total  amount  of  capital  in  manufactures,  2,770,250 
dollars.  There  were  fifteen  academies,  or  grammar  schools,  with  2629  students,  1 37  com- 
mon and  primary  schools,  with  14,003  scholars. 

"  There  are  twenty -five  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  17,300,000  dollars  ;  and 
twenty-eight  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  6,600,000  dollars. 

*^  Boston  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools.  About  a  quarter  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  kept  at  school  throughout  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  200,000  dollars. 
In  addition  to  numerous  private  schools,  the  public  fi^e  schools  are  a  Latin  grammar 
school ;  a  high  school,  in  which  the  mathematics  and  higher  branches  of  learning  are 
tau^t ;  ten  grammar  and  writing  schools  ;  seventy-five  primary  schools,  and  one  Afri- 
ean  schooL 

"The  medical  branch  of  Harvard  university  has  its  seat  in  Boston,  where  its  professors  re- 
side. It  vras  founded  in  1 782,  has  six  professors  and  eighty -eight  students,  and  a  library  of  oyer 
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6000  voluiDes.  There  is  a  highly  respectable  institution  for  the  blind,  which  has  a  hand- 
some edifice.  The  Boston  athenseum  has  two  large  buildings,  one  containing  a  library  of 
about  30,000  volumes,  the  other  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  hall  for  public  lectiu^,  and  other 
rooms  for  scientific  purposes.  This  city  has  about  100  literary,  religious,  and  charitable 
societies.  Among  the  literary  societies  of  a  high  order,  are  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  which  has  published  four  volumes  of  transactions ;  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society,  which  has  published  twenty -two  volumes  of  collections  ;  and  the  Boston  Na- 
tural History  Society,  which  has  a  fine  cabinet.  Among  the  religious  and  charitable  sodeties, 
are  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  has  an  agency,  and 
holds  its  anniversaries  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ; 
the  American  Education  Society ;  the  American  Unitarian  Association  ;  the  American 
Peace  Society  ;  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society ;  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society  ;  the  Pri- 
son Discipline  Society  ;  and  various  others. 

"  There  are  (1842)  thirty  newspapers  published  in  Boston,  eight  of  which  are  daily. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  number  of  magazmes  and  reviews,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  North  American  Review,  which  has  long  had  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Europe. 

"  There  are  seventy  five  churches,  of  which  fifteen  are  Unitarians  ;  twelve  Congreg^- 
tionalists  ;  eight  Episcopalians  ;  eleven  Baptists ;  nine  Methodists  ;  four  Universalists  ;  four 
Roman  Catholics  ;  three  Freewill  Baptists  ;  two  A^can,  one  of  which  is  Baptist  and  the 
other  Methodist.  There  are  also  some  New  Jerusalem,  German  Protestants,  and  Friends, 
and  a  few  others. 

"  There  are  two  theatres  in  Boston,  the  Tremont  and  the  National  Theatre. 

"  This  city  continued  a  town,  and  was  governed  by  a  body  of  select  men,  according  to 
the  common  custom  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  imtil  1821.  Before  this,  the  people 
could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  adopt  a  city  government.  But  the  vote  was  at  length 
carried,  and  the  city  has  since  been  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  a  comni(Hi 
council  of  forty-eight  members.  Besides  these,  each  ward  has  one  warden,  one  overseer 
of  the  poor,  one  clerk,  five  inspectors,  and  two  school  committee  men." — United  States* 
Gazetteer  for  1844. 

Charleston  town,  as  well  as  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  some  other  nearly  ad- 
joining places,  may  be  almost  included  as  forming  parts  of  Boston,  and  the 
population  of  each,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was,  Boston,  93,833 ;  Charles- 
ton 11,484;  Cambridge,  8409 ;  Chelsea,  2390,  formerly  one  of  the  Boston  wards  ; 
Roxbury,  9089,  nearly  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston ;  Dorchester, 
4875  ;  Brighton,  1425 ;  Brooklyn,  1365  ;  Medford,  2475  ;  all  within  the  circuit 
of  five  miles :  which  would  make  the  actual  population  of  Boston  and  its  envi- 
rons in  1840,  about  135,000.  The  town  of  Lynn,  with  a  population  of  9367,  is 
within  nine  miles ;  that  of  Quincy,  3486,  within  nine  miles ;  that  of  Newtown, 
with  3351,  within  seven  miles,  and  the  total  population  in  the  city  and  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston,  in  1840,  must  have  exceeded  160,000.  Before  introducing 
an  account  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Boston,  we  will  therefore  describe 
briefly,  on  the  authority  chiefly  of  the  *^  United  States*  Gazetteer,'*  for  1844, 
and  of  the  ofiicial  returns  of  1840,  the  principal  towns  which,  from  their  near 
vicinity,  are  most  connected  with,  or  interested  in,  the  general  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  capital  of  Massachusetts. 

Charlestown  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers,  one 
mile  north  of  Boston,  with  which  the  former  town  is  connected  by  the  Charles  and  Warren 
bridges.  There  are  two  other  bridges  across  the  Mystic  river,  one  of  which  connects  it  with 
Chelsea,  and  the  other  with  Maiden.  There  is  another  which  connects  it  with  Craigie's 
bridge,  leading  to  Cambridge.     The  streets,  though  not  laid  out  with  great  regulaiity. 
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are  wide^  and  ornamented  with  trees.  The  pahllc  buildings  are,  a  state  prison,  on  the 
most  improved  model,  the  Massachusetts  insane  hospital,  called,  from  a  distinguished 
benefiEictor,  McLean  Asjlum,  an  almshouse,  town-house,  and  nine  churches — three  Con- 
gregationaHsts,  two  Baptists,  one  Methodist,  two  Universalists,  and  one  Roman  Catholic — 
a  United  States'  nayy-jard,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  place,  with  a  dry  dock  built  of 
hewn  granite.  The  navy-yard  covers  sixty  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  erected  a  marine 
hospital,  a  spacious  warehouse,  an  arsenal,  powder  magazine,  and  a  house  for  the  super- 
intendent, all  of  brick ;  and  two  immense  wooden  edifices,  under  which  the  largest  vessels 
of  war  are  built.  Bunker  Hill  is  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  place,  where  a  bloody 
htMe  was  fought  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  June  17,  1775,  in  which  the 
Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  449,  and  the  British,  1055.  To  commemorate 
tins  important  event,  a  granite  obelisk  has  been  erected  on  the  spot,  which  is  thirty  feet 
square  at  Uie  base,  220  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  square  at  the  top,  ascended  within  by  a 
winding  staircase,  estimated  to  cost  about  100,000  dollars. — United  States*  Gazetteer, 
Charlestown,  in  1840,  had  three  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses,  capital, 
125,000  dollars;  seventy-eight  stores,  capital,  346,000  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital, 
82,000  dollars ;  five  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper,  K>ur  tanneries, 
three  distilleries,  one  brewery,  three  potteries,  three  rope  waflu,  five  grist  mills,  four  saw 
mills,  one  oil  mill,  twenty -four  schools,  2202  scholars.  Population  1 1,484. — Official  Returns. 

Cambridoe,  three  miles  north-west  from  Boston,  is  one  of  the  early  towns  of  New 
England,  having  been  first  settled  in  1631,  under  the  name  of  Newtown.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Harvard  University,  formerly  called  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  founded  m  1638,  which  was  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  first 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Cambridge  contains  a  court  house  and  gaol,  state 
arsenal,  and  five  churches — two  Unitarian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Uni- 
versalist.  The  courts  are  alternately  held  here  and  at  Concord.  The  court  house  and 
gaol  are  at  East  Cambridge,  at  Lechmere*s  Point,  a  village  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  town,  which  is  connected  with  Boston  and  Charlestown  by  bridges.  Here  is  a  large 
glass  manufactory. 

Harvard  University  has  a  president  and  twenty-seven  professors,  or  other  instructors  ; 

has  had  5546  alumni,  of  whom  1406  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  has  246  classical 

students,  and  53,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.     The  commencement  is  on   the  fourth 

Wednesday  in  August.     The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  very  complete,  as 

well  as  its  cabinet  of  minerals.     It  has  an  excellent  anatonucal  museum,  and  a  botanical 

garden  of  eight  acres,  richly  stored  with  an  extensive  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 

plants,  both  native  and  foreign.     The  university  building  are  extensive  and  commodious, 

ntuated  on  a  beautiful  plain,  where  is  a  neat  village.     The  irregularity  in  the  position  of 

the  edifices,  renders  them  less  imposing  in  their  appearance  than  they  otherwise  would  be, 

but  not  less  adaapted  to  their  purposes.     They  are  University  Hal(  an  elegant  granite 

building,  140  by  50  feet,  and  forty-two  feet  high,  containing  tlie  chi^l,  dining  halls,  and 

lecture  rooms  ;  Harvard  Hall,  containing  the  Ubrary,  philosophical  apparatus,  museum, 

&c  ;  four  spacious  brick  edifices,  containing  rooms  for  students,  and  several  other  buildings 

(ofT  die  accommodation  of  the  president,  professors,  and  students ;  Divinity  Hall,  for  the 

accommodation  of  the  theological  students ;  and  the  Medical  College  in  boston,  a  Law 

School,  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  Medical  School,  are  attached  to  the  institution,  the 

last  of  which  is  located  in  Boston.     The  Law  School  has  115,  the  Theological  twenty-six, 

and  the  Medical  eighty-six  students.  The  whole  number  of  students  attached  to  the  institu- 

iDclnding  resident  graduates,  is  478.     This  institution  is  more  richly  endowed  than  any 

odier  nmilar  institution  in  the  United  States. —  United  States*  Gazetteer.     There  were,  in 

1840,  in  the  town,  one  commercial  and  one  commission  house,  capital,  40,000  dollars,  twenty- 

•even  stores,  capital,  93,950  dollars  ;  eight  lumber  yards,  capital,  85,000  dollars  ;  three 

n^  ^Mstories,  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery,   five  periodicals,   one  university,   341 

students,  twe  academies,  forty-five  students,  sixteen  schools,  2455  scholars.     Population, 

%¥39.— Official  Returns. 

RozBURT,  two  miles  south  of  Boston,  is  joined  to  Boston  by  a  neck  of  land,  which 
constitutes  a  broad  avenue,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Washing^n- street, 
Boston.     In  the  west  part  of  the  township  is  Jamaica  plains^  a  level  tract,  with  elegant 
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country  seats,  and  well-cultivated  gardens.  Here  is  a  pond  by  which  the  Boston  aqueduct 
is  supplied.  It  is  four  miles  from  Boston,  with  four  trains  of  cast-iron  pipes,  the  aggregate 
length  of  which  is  forty  miles.  The  to^vn  or  village  contains  five  churches — one  Unitarian, 
one  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Universal ist, — two  banks,  and 
many  beautiful  residences. —  United  States*  Gazetteer,  There  were,  in  1840,  ten  churches 
in  the  township  ;  eighty-three  stores,  capital,  755,000  dollars ;  four  lumber  yards,  capital, 
60,000  dollars ;  five  tanneries,  two  printing  ofiices,  two  binderies,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
five  grist  mills,  and  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  350,000  dollars.  Twelve 
academies,  350  students,  twenty  schools,  881  scholars.  Popidation,  9089.  —  Official 
Returns, 

Dorchester,  four  miles  irom  Boston,  lies  on  Dorchester  bay,  in  Boston  harbour. 
First  settled  in  1630.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  rough  ;  but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  highly 
cultivated.  Neponset  river  runs  on  its  south  border,  and  furnishes  water  power,  and  facih- 
ties  for  navigation.  The  vessels  owned  here,  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries.  It  has  also  considerable  manufactures.  In  a  part  of  this  town,  now  belonging 
to  Boston,  are  Dorchester  heights,  on  which  Washington,  in  March,  1776,  directed  a  fort 
to  be  erected,  by  which  the  British  were  driven  from  Boston  harbour.  The  first  settlers  of 
the  Connecticut  colony,  at  Windsor  and  Hartford,  100  in  number,  came  from  Dorchester, 
through  the  wilderness,  in  1636. —  U.  S,  Gazetteer,  It  had,  in  1840,  ten  commercial  and 
commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  326,000  doUars ;  fifty -seven  stores,  capital  609,200 
dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  1 7,000  dollars ;  two  cotton  factories,  4000  spindles, 
one  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  seven  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  rope  factory, 
two  grist  mills^  one  saw  mill,  four  paper  factories,  two  printing  ofiices,  one  weekly  news- 
paper, one  academy,  119  students  ;  twenty- two  schools,  1247  scholars.  Population,  4875. — 
Official  Returns, 

Chelsea,  four  miles  north-east  from  Boston,  was  formerly  a  ward  of  Boston.  It  has 
considerable  manufactures,  and  is  connected  with  Charlestown  by  a  bridge.  It  has  one 
commission  house,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  eleven  stores,  capital  29,000  dollars ;  three 
lumber  yards,  capital  13,000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  grist  mill,  one  print- 
ing office.  Capital  in  manufactures,  55,350  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty  stnoents ; 
nine  schools,  574  scholars.     Population,  2290. — Official  Returns, 

Brighton,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Boston,  is  distinguished  for  its  cattle  mar- 
ket,  and  its  many  handsome  country  houses. 


Statistics  of  Brighton  Market 


Kumber  sold. 


Eatimated  Yalae. 
I84S.  dollars. 

3«,070  HornedcatUe 1,246,940 

17,126  Stores SM,890 

106,651  Sheep 134,986 

39,935  Swine 109,924 


Total 1.741,740 


ld4 

36,607  HornedcatUe 

18,794  Stores  v     2400001 

114,172  Sheep f     ^'^^^^^ 

31,872  Swine 


] 


34,160  Honied  cattle. 


1840. 


12,736  Stores   !..,..!      ,  qnA  «? 

128,650  Sheep  f     *»^^»^?' 

32,350  Swine  ^ 


23,263  Horned  cattle. 

19,252  Sfores   

95,400  Sbeep  

28,088  Swine    


1839 


1,116,62^1 
427,056 
214,630 
143,534 


Total 1,901,804 


Number  sold.  Estimated  Value* 

1638.  dollan. 

25,830  Homed  cattle ") 

9,573  Stores   I     o  osa  004 

104,640  Sheep   f    3i.008.00* 

26,104  Swine  

1837. 

31 ,644  Homed  cattle 

16,216  Stores   f     SAJOMl 

110,206  Sheep   f    »,*i»,Wl 

17,052  Swine  


;/ 


1836. 

38,504  Horned  cattle 

11,858  Stores   I     iowim* 

85,830  Sheep    r->    *•*»»>»•> 

15,667  Swine  


^ 


51,096  Homed  cattle. 


1835. 


15.872  Stores    I     ■  o%a  am 

98,160  Sheep   f     *»'"»»»» 

23,142  Swioe   J 


Brookline,  about  four  miles  west  of  Boston,  in  a  highly  cultivated  country,  decked 
with  country  seats,  had,  in  1840,  1365  inhabitants,  fourteen  commercial  houses,  capital 
70,000  dollars  ;  seventeen  retail  stores,  capital  50,000  dollars;  and  20,000  dollars  invested 
in  manufactures;  with  several  academies  and  common  schools. — Official  Returns, 
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McDVORis  five  miles  from  Boston,  with  a  populatioD  of  247S  in  1840,  is  on  the  river 
Hyster,  and  has  ship-huilding  yards,  lumber  jtadsy  an  oil  mill,  pottery,  distillery,  &c.;  and 
had,  in  1840,  117,007  dollars  m vested  in  them  and  a  few  other  manu£u;tures. 

Newton,  seven  miles  west  from  Boston,  lies  on  a  bend  of  Charles  river,  which  sur- 
roands  it  on  three  sides,  and  furnishes  extensive  water  power,  having  two  falls,  at  eadi  of 
which  is  a  Tillage.     The  village  at  the  Upper  Falls  contains  two  churches^-one  Baptist  and 
one  Methodist — a  nail  fact<»y,  n^ling  null,  machine  fabric,  and  about  seventy  dwellings. 
Hie  river  descends  thirty-five  feet  in  half  a  mile,  and,  in  one  place,  falls  over  a  ledge  o£ 
rocka  twenty  feet  high.     The  village  at  the  lower  £dis  lies  partly  in  Needham,  and  con- 
tains one  Episcopal  church,  five  paper  mills,  and  about  fiffy  dwellings.     The  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad  passes  Uirough  it     The  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Baptists,  was  founded  in  this  town  in  1 825,  and  has  a  brick  edifice  eighty- 
five  feet  long,  f(»ty-nine  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  which  cost  about  10,000  dollars ; 
three  houses  for  professors,  and  a  mansion  house  for  boarding  the   students.     It   has 
three  professors,  tnir^-three  students,  137  graduates,  and  4000  volumes  in  its  libraries. 
There  were  in  1840  m  the  township  fifteen  stores,  capital  29,600  dollars  ;   one  cotton 
f^tory,  5712  spindles,  three  paper  nctories,  two  grist  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures, 
318,000  dollars.     Four  academies,  114  students,  eleven  schools,  509  scholars.     Population, 
^SSL^Offieial  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

DsDHABC,  thirteen  miles  south-south-west  from  Boston,  is  situated  on  Charles  river, 
whidi  affcnrds  good  wator  power.  Neponset  river  runs  on  its  east  border,  and  a  small  stream 
nms  from  Charles  river  into  Neponset  river.  The  township  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains 
four  Congregational  churches,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Baptist.  The  village  is  pleasantlj 
situated  on  Charies  river,  and  contains  two  of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  the  Epis- 
copal, a  granite  court  house,  a  gaol,  a  bank,  two  printing  offices,  and  more  than  100  dwell- 
ings, many  d  them  elegant.  The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  the 
township,  and  a  railroad  from  the  village,  two  miles  long,  connects  with  it.  It  had,  in 
1840,  twelve  stores,  capital  17,000  dollars;  three  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories^ 
4200  spindles^  two  tanneries,  four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  one  paper  &ctory,  two  print- 
ing offices,  one  weekly  new8pi^>er.  Capital  in  manufEtctures,  249,700  dollars*  Three 
academies,  siz^-eight  students,  eleven  schools,  725  scholars.  Populi^on,  3290. — Official 
Returns,  K  S.  Gaz. 

Waltham,  ten  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston.  The  surfu^  of  this  township 
is  level,  or  gently  undulated ;  the  soil  indifferent,  but,  being  well  cultivated,  is  rendered 
productive.  Charies  river  affords  water  power.  It  contains  six  churches — two  Congrega* 
tionai,  one  Unitarian,  one  Methodist,  one  Universalist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  llie 
rillage  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  plain,  wiUi  one  street  a  mile  long,  and  contains  150 
dwellings,  many  of  them  elegant,  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
gardens.  It  has  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town^p 
eleven  stores,  c^tal  29,000  dollars  ;  three  cotton  factories,  1 1 ,000  spindles,  one  paper 
£u^ry,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 463,500  dollars.  Two  academies,  thir^-rix  students,  nine  schools,  500  scholars. 
Popidation,  2504.— Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

QuuicT,  nine  miles  south-by-east  from  Boston.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  di- 
To^fied,  soil  fer^e,  and  well  cultivated.  It  contains  tracts  of  salt  meadow.  Three  miles 
btck  from  the  bay  is  an  elevated  range,  in  some  parts  rising  over  600  feet  above  the  sea, 
Gontuning  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  granite,  whidi  is  extensively  expmted.  A 
railroad  extends  from  the  quarry  three  miles,  to  ^dewater  on  Neponset  river,  constructod 
in  1826,  and  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  First  settled  in  1625. 
Separated  from  Braintree  and  chartered  in  1792.  Some  vessels  are  owned  here,  employed 
chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  It  has  fifteen  stores,  capital  27,600  dollars  ;  four  lumber  yards, 
c^tal  19,400  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  (Capital 
in  manufrteiures,  112,150  dollars.  EHght  academies,  137  students,  six  schools,  708  scho- 
lars.   Popolation,  B4S6.— Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

BBAnrraEE,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Boston.  Tlie  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  a 
fertile  gnirelly  loam.  It  has  considerable  manuBEU^tures,  and  some  shipping  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries.     Muiliquot  river  affords  water  power.     A  fine  qua- 
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lity  of  granite  is  obtained  here.  First  settled  in  1625,  incorporated  in  1640.'  It  had,  in 
1840,  one  Congreeational  and  one  Unitarian  church.  The  elder  President  Adams  was 
bom  here.  It  has  sixteen  stores,  capital  24,300  dollars  ;  one  woollen  factoiy,  one 
cotton  factory,  1000  spindles,  one  tannery,  one  paper  fiu^ry,  six  grist  mills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  124,145  dollars.  Thirteen  schools,  564  scholars.  Population,  2168.-^ 
Official  Returns,  U.  S,  Gaz, 

Lynn,  nine  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  The  ocean  washes  its  south  border,  and  in  the 
south-east  is  excellent  salt  marsh.  Watered  by  Saugus  river.  The  surface  is  level,  with 
rocky  hills  to  the  north.  The  village  contains  eight  churches — three  Methodists,  two  Con- 
gregational, one  Friends,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Universalist;  two  banks,  besides  one  for  savings, 
and  an  academy.  The  peninsula  of  Nahant  is  a  rocky  promontory  in  the  ocean,  connected 
with  a  smaller  peninsula,  called  Little  Nahant,  by  a  beach,  and  both  are  connected  with 
the  shore  by  a  beach  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  barely  sufficiently  elevated  not  to  be  over- 
flowed. A  splendid  hotel,  containing  100  rooms,  at  the  east  end  of  the  peninsula,  receives 
numerous  visiters  in  the  summer  season.  Carriages  run,  and  a  steamboat  plies  between  it 
and  Boston,  and  the  rides  on  the  Arm  sandy  beach  are  very  agreeable;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side,  the  sea  often  roars  furiously  against  the  rocks.  Lynn  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  ladies*  shoes,  and  produces  over  2,500,000  pairs  annually.  It  had,  in 
1 840,  thirty-six  stores,  capital  1 34,000  dollars  ;  one  rope  factory,  three  grist  mills,  one 
saw  mill,  two  printing  offices,  four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  408,700 
dollai*s.  Six  academies,  133  students;  ten  schools,  1035  scholars.  Population,  9367. — 
Official  Returns^  U.  S.  Gaz, 

THE    COMMERCE   OF   BOSTON, 

Boston  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  New  England.  Although  no  deep,  great 
navigable  i-ivers  flow  from  the  interior  into  its  port  or  its  vicinity,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts have,  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  connected  the  port  with  the  principal 
marts  of  trade,  and  opened  a  cheap,  rapid,  safe,  and  convenient  means  of  transportation 
from  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  state  and  its  dep6ts,  and  thence  to  the  principal 
markets  and  entrepots  of  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west,  and  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  upon  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  lakes.  The  enterprise  of  the  seaport  towns  carry 
into  its  warehouses  the  products  of  the  fishery,  and  its  port  is  the  chief  entrep6t  of 
shipping,  and  of  export  north  of  New  York.  "  But  the  principal  advantage  of  Boston  for 
the  security  of  vessels,  and  it  is  one  that  distinguishes  this  port  from  other  jnnncipal  ports 
of  our  country,  are  its  commodious  docks,  which  are  constructed  with  solid  strength,  and 
run  far  up  into  the  city.  These  are  bordered  by  continuous  blocks  of  warehouses,  either 
of  brick  or  Quincy  granite,  which  have  an  appearance  of  remarkable  uniformity,  solidity, 
and  permanence.  By  the  arrangement  of  these  docks,  the  numerous  vessel^  whose 
traceiy  of  spars  and  cordage  line  them  on  either  side,  may  unship  their  cargoes  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  bordering  warehouses,  and  receive  in  return  their  supplies  for  foreign 
ports  with  the  utmost  security  and  despatch.  Indeed,  the  substantial  appearance  of  these 
warehouses,  is  quite  similar  to  the  mercantile  houses  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  which 
have  a  like  solidity  and  massiveness  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  built,  as  well  as 
in  their  construction.*' — Commerce  of  Boston  ;  by  Lanman.  The  wharfs,  or  piers,  of 
Boston  are  among  the  best  and  longest  in  the  world,  and  afford  the  greatest  convenience 
to  its  shipping  and  trade. — See  Description  of  Boston. 

COMMERCE   AND    NAVIGATION     OF    BOSTON    FOR   TWENTY    YEARS,    1820   TO 

1839,  INCLUSIVE. 

The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  as  follows :— 182(^ 
816;  1821,  854;  1822,763;  1823,832;  1824,  852;  1825,  817;  1826,  870;  1827, 
728  ;  1828,  680  ;  1829,  663;  1830,  642 ;  1831,  766  ;  1832,  1064  ;  1833,  1067  ;  1834, 
1156;  1835,  1302;  1836,  1452;  1837,  1591  ;  1838,  1813;  1839,  1553  ;  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  to  July  31,  1840,  839;  during  the  corresponding  time  of  the  previous  year» 
814 — increase,  25. 
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Clrarances. — The  number  of  foreign  dearances  during  the  last  twenty  years  was 
*-1820»  531 ;  1821,  613  ;  1822,  o84;  1823,  600  ;  1824,  633  ;  1825,  652  ;   1826,  614 
1827,524;  1828,  527;  1829,495;  1830,  561;  1831,679;  1832,  943;  1833,935 
1834,  1003;  1835,  1221  ;  1836,  1333;  1837,   1383;  1838,    1132;  1839,  1389;  from 
January  1  to  July  31,  1840,  746;  during  the  same  time  of  the  previous  year,  770. 

ToNNAOE. — The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  in  the  district  of  Boston,  for  th6 
year  1820,  was  153,087  tons.  The  reg^tered  and  enrolled  tonnage  in  Boston  for  the  year 
1839,  was  205,009— increase  of  tonnage,  51,922  tons. 

Annual  recapitulation  of  the  aggregate  number  of  vessels  reported  by  the  telegraph 
stations  in  the  lower  harbour  to  the  telegraph  establishment  at  the  Observatory,  Central 
Whar(  Boston,  from  1824  to  1840,  inclusive:  — 


ltt4tolS1S 7119; 

IStS  «  1896 8971 

I9W  «  I8«7  983 

1M7  „  IHiS MIO 

19M  „  I8S9 I.S19 

18»«  1830 1^36 

lS3t  «  tSSI   |,A83 

1831  ^  183S |,8iO 

Af,nwgate  nnaber  reported  in  H  yeert. 


PH>ai 


»• 
»• 


l83StolA33 l.HAfi 

1833  ^  IH34 »,I<M 

1835 ».IM 

l»3C ».l9fi 

1837 l,«3tf 


1834  „ 
I83A  „ 
1836  „ 


1837  „  1838 


a,267 


1838  ,.  1839 2,t75 

1839  .,  1840 .* 3^S 


98.  IM 


Statsmsht  of  the  Quantity  of  Coal,  Cotton, 

Wine  Imported  into 


Flour,  Grun,   Hides,   Molasses,   Tea,  and 
Boston,  in  1841. 


COAL.  toon. 
92,838 

Randoot IMM 

„       Otherplaeee 1,943 


bechelt. 


114,0-11 


Tt^ 110,4M 

In  IMS 73.847 

IS39 9«),«gft 

»MS 71,364 

IB37 80,ft57 

c^nroN. 

daring  1841 

lo  lft4« 

1839 

1838 

1837 


1S4,I>41 
Ot.370 
144.475 
107,623 
lU9,t73 

b«le«. 

131.609 

138,70l» 

94.3tfl 

9rt,636 

82,684 


From 


tt 
»• 


It 
ff 
»* 
ft 
It 
ti 
II 
II 
It 
11 


FLOUR.  barrel!. 

NewYofk 289.114 

A1ban> 70,601 

KingatoD 34 

Bjltimore 62,740 

New  Orleaon 62,834 

Fndvrickaburf  31.900 


Rlchrooad 
Georgetown 
Alrxaadria.. 
Pvter»barg . , 
Norfolk  .... 


17.031 

18,016 

12.001 

ft,001 

076 

PhiUdelpbU 41,893 


Porta  in  Deimware 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut 

Maasacliua«-tt«    ... 
New  Hampsbire  . 
Mttiae 


1,027 
100 
498 

2,070 

70 

610 


ToUl  barrela ft74,2S3 

In  1810 sao.SAt) 

1839 451.667 

183H 3;!>,704 

1837 423.240 


GRAIN. 

The  quantity  of  grain  imported,  during  1841,  was — 


PORTS. 


Prom  New  Oileans 

CbarlceiDn 

North  Cerelina  

Frederickabnrr 

Narvik : 

Rnppebaanoek 

Other  pona  in  Virginia. . . 

Balcioaere 

l>elaware 

PMIadelphU 

New  Jeraey 

New  York 

Albany 

Other  ports  ia  New  York 

Parts  in  Cunnectkut 

Rhode  Island 

Maaoacbiiaetta 

New  Hampehira 

Maine  ....V. 

Priaca  Edward  Island.... 


»» 


99 


•  9 


t» 
tt 


»t 
t» 


t» 


»t 

[Total  hashels. 

la  1840.. 

1830  . 

183S.. 
1837.. 


Indian  Orn. 


Oata. 


bnabfls. 
30,733 
3,000 
71^04 
162,891  • 
160,870  • 
50,68.% 
83.114 
637,9.V»» 
1II.9M 
M95II. 
00.64A 
104,404  • 
12.702 
7,000 
500 
500 
13,000 


buatieli'. 


f,42t 

l,i}00 

9.7'»l 

34,360 

20,058 

88.140 

5,091 

0,700 

1,000 

6,000 

3,000 

68,360 

7,328 


Rye. 


blisbl'irt. 
280 


700 

2,916 

2K,232 
1,000 
1,000 


2,045,224 
1,831,861 
1,607,492 
1,.%74.038 
l,7i^430 


3A6.502 

34,028 

472,2&6 

48,025 

439.140 

48,004 

443,057 

102.473 

405,173 

86,391 
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HIDES.            JS4I.  1840. 

Hides,  total 438,481  205,909 

HonehidM.. 5,800  1,071 

Calcutta  cow  and  baffklo,  bale* 936  8,562 

UairiealskhM 70,100  87,393 

MOLASSES.  hhda. 

PoreigD,  equal  to 64,105 

Coaatwiae,  equal  to 9,880 

Total,  in  1841  73,991 

„        1840 78,009 

„        18S9 79AiO 

„        1838 73,967 

„        1887 65,000 


TEA. 

In  1841,  equal  to llS,ltt 

1840        „       8M,M0 

1830         „        118,000 

1838         „         183^890 

1837         „         197,804 

1836         „        815,^00 

1835         „          167,906 

1834         „ SS8,944 

WINE. 

packasea.     gallona. 

In  1841 9^677  858.784| 

1840 18^460  374,741 


Number  of  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Arrivals  and  Clearances  at  the  Port  of  Boston  in  each 
of  the  last  Twelve  Years ;  also,  the  Value  of  Foreign  Imports  and  Exports  for  the 
same  series  of  Years. 


YEARS. 


1830 
1831, 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840, 
1841 


NAVIGATION. 


FOKSION. 


ArriTals. 


048 
706 
1064 
1066 
1156 
1308 
1458 
1501 
1313 
1553 
1688 
1791 


Clearance!. 


567 

684 

943 

939 

1003 

1285 

1386 

1381 

1124 

1381 

1368 

1581 


COA8TWI8B. 


Arrirals. 


3938 
2946 
3588 
4084 
3527 
3879 
3944 
4000 
4018 
4251 
4406 
4574 


Clearances. 


3216 
8898 

soil 

8848 
8477 
8900 
8927 
8506 
3901 
3803 
2815 
3841 


TOTAL. 


6,363 
6,694 
8,156 
8,877 
8,168 
9,306 
9.649 
9,478 
9,356 
9,988 
10,811 
10,787 


COMMERCE. 


Importf. 


dollara. 
8,348,613 
13,414.800 
15,760,513 
17,853,446 
15.514,700 
18,643,800 
85,898,955 
15,087,837 
13,464,580 
18,409,159 
14,183,319 
19,850,000 


Ezpoitii. 


dollara. 
6,180,178 
5JB90,0(»8 
10,107,769 
8,062,319 
7,309.761 
7,95Y,346 
8,475,313 
7336,270 
7,036,888 
8,013,536 
8,405,314 
0.333,154 


The  coastwise  arrivals  and  clearances,  in  the  above  statement,  do  not  include  those 
vessels  which  arrive  and  depart  with  domestic  merchandise  exempted  from  entrj  or  clear- 
ance at  the  custom-house ;  the  number  of  this  class  of  vessels  is  estimated  to  exceed  2600 
annually. 

vessels. 
The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  at  Boston,  from  1790  to  1800,  averaged  per  year,    569 


1810  to  1820, 

610 

1820  to  1830, 

787 

1830  to  1835, 

1199 

1835  to  1841, 

1473 

By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrivals  at  Boston,  both  foreign  and 
coastwise,  for  the  past  year,  far  exceed  that  of  any  former  year.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  increase  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Boston,  the  past  year,  is  over  900,000  dollars. 


Pbikcifal  Imports  into  Boston  during  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1842. 


COAL.  fona. 

rhiladelphia 76,604 

Rondout 8,017 

Kingston 2,485 

Harre-de-Grace   1,S61 

Other  places 700 

Total 90,270 

In  1811 110.932 

1840 73,8^17 


boahels. 


181.800 

121,800 

124.041 

08,370 


ton*,  ebaldrona. 

Liverpool  3,070 

Newcastle 7,518          1,888 

Hull 690 

Glangov • 666 

London., 70 

Other  place* . . 


Total 11,014 

In  1811  I8,7M 

1840 9,110 


17,173 

18,450 
37,187 
35,75S 
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coFPBi.  Hm. 

SM/XN» 

«,9a0.7S7 

4T,4W 

Hayti CIsr.lM 

S^Thamm ^ l»1.4tM 

....l,IS7Sfl8 

Rico 845*043 

C«kello S^M7t 

lUnlUa 171  M6 

MS1.9M 

lt.U9 

Tata] I8.OI6,049 

for  1841 IS,t4«,a90 

COTTON.  tMklM. 

Nev  OilMiia. 66S43 

Mobito l«,tM 

Chwiertm 10,486 

lUvamftk 11SS4 

11,101 

S,MS 

119.670 

IbIMI   UI300 

IMO 1W,700 

IMO M,M1 

FLOUR.  tarreb. 

Nev  Totk. 14«,7ao 

Albttij M.M8 

Wmkctb  RaOrmd 10t.«00 

NewOrleuM 96383 

Frc4enokflbvrg ^ 86,574 

CeorglDwa -. 11,»«9 

AteiandrU 11,309 

WcfaBioad ^ 8,014 

Other  Ports  in  ViigiBia 8393 

Philadelphia 63.481 

BaltliiMra 40.744 

Oikarplaeaa 8391 

Talal 600,460 

In  1841 374.133 

1840 « 619.901 

1889 451367 

GRAIN.  Com.  Oala. 

NtwOrlaaM buh.  406.566  11,599 

North  Cwolioa 30,168 

Ffe4»tkirtmrg 98  046 

Norfolk 83,861 

Rappahumook 59,180 

Other  Pons  ia  YlrgiDia 50307  1318 

Alexandria  and  Georcetown 14.101  300 

Baltiaiore 814.4R2  88,154 

Other  Ports  U  Maryland 8,700  80« 

Philadelphia 843.713  91071 

Porta  in  Delaware 85,203  46389 

Fertaia  New  Jeiaey^ 35,887  86.188 

NewTorit 167.111  94.381 

Albaay 14,690  40,171 

Other  Porto  ia  New  York 4,615  000 

Ports  in  Coonacticat 

Porta  IB  Maooachnaeas 8,100  000 

Ports  ia  Maiae 13,775 

P^rta  ia  Nora  Scotia 6,000 

Total bosh.  1386,163    893374 

Theva  were  also  receired  ihmi  New  York  88316  hoahela 
•V  rye,  aa4  77,813  boahels  of  shorts. 

Years.  Total  bashels.*    Cora.        Oahi.       Rye. 

1b  1841 1,044.119    856301      84.118 

1840 l,868ytti    487.948      48,030 


Teats.             Total  bashcls.—    C<wb.  Oats.  Rye. 

1839 1307.401  430.141  48,014 

1830 1374.088  443,057  101.473 

1887 1,7»»>486  405,178  86,391 

HIDB8.  anmber. 

Baeaes  Ayres  and  Moate  Video 138,160 

RtoOraBde 13.135 

PernaariMoa 14  018 

Para 9,968 

Tra&illo 13318 

St.  Dmainio 4711 

Porto  Gaballo  aad  Lagaayra 0  430 

New  Soath  Wales ^ f.7«7 

Valparatoa  aad  Chili. 11300 

Curacoa 7,170 

(»ther  places 17370 

Coastwise 70,040 

Tot'^l 840,130 

Calcatu  Cow  aad  Boflklo...... bales  4383 

la  1041 431,401    „  806 

1040 805300    «  83M 

MOLASSES  hhds.  trca.       bbb. 

Fbrcifn 58.771       1,300        1369 

Oeostwiao 7,541  905       1390 

Tiital 61,818       1.703        3300 

la  1841  hhds.  aad  tree.     73.991 

1840 do.      70,001 

NAVAL  STORBS.  Turp.  Tar. 

WashlBftoo,  N.O. hhls.  10,0«  8.401 

WUmingtao,    „     do.  000  8303 

Neahern,         ,,    do.  400  004 

Other  Ports  ia  N.  C do.  9381  078 

Norfolk do.  ....  I30O 

Other  places    •....•......•......****. do.  ....  774 

Total   bbls.    19,010      10  011 

la  1841 18,070       17.800 

1840 16,740      11,197 

SPIRITS.  pkgs.  aetfsls. 

1041  Foreign 1601  105.641 

1841         „        4143  313,010 

1440        ,»        4181  413.054 

1830        , 5845  431,438 

Doflcioaoy  compared  with  1030 1558  115,797 

pkffs.  gallons. 

Exported  1841,  Foreign Ill  7,737 

„            .,      Domrstic 8390  447351 

M          1841,  ForriffB 4,143  813.019 

f,           n      Donrotir 11,461  016,490 

Falling  off  in  the  trafflc  daring  the  past 

yMT   0,808  404,418 

80  OARS.  lbs. 

1041,  Brown 90341,675 

n     White 8.00'>337 

1041,  Brown. 81390341 

.,      White 11,151,001 

1840,  Brown 19.978,674 

H     White 9,7043«1 

Short  iaiports  compared  with  1841  :— 

Brown 1,448367 

White 1356314 

WINES.  pkfa.  gsBrais. 

1841 0340  187,6141 

1841 : 19,677  553,724 

1»40 11,460  874,470 

Falling  off  In  imports  this  year  com- 
pared with  1841 18,187  866,110 


None  of  the  returns  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  afford  any  informa- 
tion^ as  to  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods^  that  is  of  the  least  value :  for 
these  we  can  only  refer  to  the  detailed  accounts  hereafter,  for  all  the  United 
States  collectively. 
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TRADE  OF  BOSTON  JN  1843. 
IifPORTATioNS  of  Coffee  into  Boston,  for  the  Year  ending  December  31y  1843. 


COUNTRIES.  Iba. 

Holland 147,060 

BatAvia t34.466 

Harinam 1,440 

Hayti... 8^1,931 

Cuba 1,017,150 

Porto  Rico I9bfi(i2 

Porto  Cabttllo 1,7«6,068 

Manilla 170.409 


COUNTRIES.  Ib«. 

Brazil 4,008;uS 

Africa 77,»M 

Chilian  Porta 196,5e0 

DauUh  Weatlndiea m 

St.Tboiiiaa 16.100 


Total,  1843 16.071,665 


ft 

u 


If 


M 
ft 


»f 
I* 


From  Demerara 


bain. 

4« 


Imports  for  1848 , 18,909/MO 

1841 12,245.390 

The  quantity  of  cotton  received  at  the  port  of  Boston,  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1843,  is  as  follows  : — 

bales. 

From    New  Orleans ••••...•• 73,022 

Mobile 94,4% 

Charlestoo lrt,739 

Sarannah 15,565 

Florida 80.704 

New  York 505 

PhiladHpfaia  ...;.......... 35 

North  Carolina 17 

Virsinia 10 

Maine '...  89 

The  imports  of  hides,  in  1843,  were  as  follow : — 


Total 15I.0W 

In  1848 119^0 

1841 131,860 

1840 138,709 

1839 »4.36l 

1838 96.635 

1837 8«.«84 


From 


>t 
>» 
•» 
t* 
it 
t» 

n 
»» 
n 
it 
ft 


hides. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video. 100,353 

Para 1,154 

St.  Domingo  and  Port  au  Prince  •  • 1 8,554 

Chili 46.69-^ 


Pemanibuco 

Oonaires 

Porto  Cabello  and  La  Guayra. 

St.  Thomas 

Caraoaa 

San  Juan 

Troxillo 

California 

Maracaibo ••. 


8,035 

0-28 

7.303 

1,211 

158 

«,I73 

5,530 

83.345 

8T0 


If 


hidati. 

From    Sandwich  islands .•••  13,3t3 

Rio  Janeiro 300 

NewOrleans 48,401 

Mobile 6.10S 

SaranuHh 6.061 

Charleston » 300 

Florida 816 


n 
f* 


Coastwise 


890.117 
11.090 


Total 310.807 


ARRIVALS    IN    1843. 

Foreign — ships,  128  ;  barques,  154  ;  brigs,  508  ;  schooners,  898.  Coastwise — ships, 
97;  barques,  153  ;  brigs,  664;  schooners,  3915;  sloops,  135.  Total  number  of  arrivals 
for  the  year  1843—smps,  225;  barques,  307;  brigs,  1172;  schooners,  4813;  sloops, 
135. 

Of  the  above,  2  ships,  5  barques,  100  brigs,  750  schooners,  were  British  ;  2  barques, 
2  bri|^  Sicilian  ;  2  brigs  Russian  ;  1  brig  French  ;  1  brig  Spanish  ;  1  brig  Bremen.  The 
remainder  were  American. 

CLEARANCES    IN    1843. 

Foreign — ships,  77;  barques,  146;  brigs,  481;  schooners,  885.  Coastwise — ships, 
156  ;  barques,  163 ;  brig^  544  ;  schooners,  1545 ;  sloops,  76.  Total  number  of  clear- 
ances for  the  year  1843-^ships,  233;  barques,  309;  brigs,  1025;  schooners,  2430; 
sloops,  76. 

Of  the  above,  2  ships,  5  barques,  103  brig^,  745  schooners,  were  British ;  2  barques, 
2  brigs,  Sicilian ;  1  barque,  1  brig,  Swedish ;  2  brigs,  Russian  ;  1  brig,  French ;  1  brig, 
Spanish ;  1  brig,  Bremen,  and  the  remainder  American. 

The  above  are  exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  wood-coasters,  and  vessels  sailing  under 
licences,  and  which  neither  enter  nor  clear  at  the  custom-house.  The  disparity  between 
the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owing  to  this  fact.  A  great  number  of  vessels  arrive  which 
do  not  clear  at  the  custom-house  before  sailing. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamships  Caledonia  and  Acadia,  running  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  have  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  five  times  each.  The 
Iliberuia  has  entered  five,  and  cleared  four  times.     The  Britannia  has  entered  and  cleared 
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three  times.     The  Colombia  entered  and  cleared  twice,  and  was  loct  on  her  passage  to 
Halifax,  July  2d. 

There  have  also  been  in  port  during  the  year  (baying  arrived  from  foreign  ports), 
British  steamship  North  America,  steamers  Portland  and  Penobscot,  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
sorv^ring  steamship  Columbia,  and  her  Britannic  Majesty's  frigate  Spartan.  Also,  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  navy. 

The  following  statements  exhibit  the  imports  into  Boston  of  some  of  the  prindpal 
srticles  of  Merchandise  durin?  the  year  1843,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  Mid 
ending  on  tbe  3 1st  of  Decemoer : — 

Impokts  of  United  States  Coal  into  Boston. 

Year.  Ioim. 

1§39 90AM 

188S. 7I.S64 

i8S7 SS^7 


Teu>. 

ISO 117,451 

ISO 90.276 

lft41 110.931 

IMO 73.847 


19S3IS 

l«l.S0O 

114.041 

SM70 


I44.47S 
107.6 'S 
109.179 


Of  imports  for  1843,  there  were  received  from  Philadelphia,  103,295  ;  Rondout,  8601 ; 
Havre  de  Grace,  1638  ;  Rhode  Island,  1664  ;  other  places,  2353  tons  of  coaL 


Imports  of  Foreign  Coal. 


Tear. 

1043 0,090 

iMt 11.014 

IMl  11,7*4 

1»« 0,llt 


17.800 
18.460 
17.187 
18.7  A3 


1839 5  880 

i8J8 18^4 

1837 11.873 


i«.in 

IS.66I 
IS^I 


The  fweign  coal  has  been  imported  principally  from  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Cardiff, 
Sidney,  Pictoo,  &c 

The  Qoantity  of  Com,  Oats,  Rye,  and  Shorts,  received  at  the  Port  of  Boston,  from  dif- 
ferent places,  in  1843,  and  total  of  each  year,  from  1837  to  1843,  was  as  follows  : — 


PROM 


New  0ri««u 

MubO* 

misaheth  city 

Frrdcricbbiwg 

BappahanBoek. 

Aknuadria 

Georgetown  ••• 

Othmr  ports  la  VirBioiii 


Porta  in  Delnvmm 

PkiUddphU 

Salem,  New  Jersey.. 

New  York 

Albaoy 

Otker  porta  la  Now  York. 

Wo»t«>m  railreorf 

Porta  in  Coanemloit 

Maine 

NoraScocin 


ToUl  1843 

„  1843 

*.  1S4I 

„  IMO 

»  1839 

«  IS38 

.,  1M7 


Com. 

Data. 

Fye. 

Sborta. 

baahela. 

bwlirla. 

butJirl*. 

bnalMla. 

39»7At 

63«l 

1393 

l.iSS 

liJl>9T 

9M80 

10.4M 

3(M73 

13,780 

1S333 

378339 

37,809 

1,731 

74t 

e5fti9 

13,330 

398341 

33393 

ft3flS 

40.103 

10343 

300 

137,730 

133373 

S,OM 

18,330 

13,816 

34334 

300 

19330 

13,000 

13330 

1.030 

8,004 

100  040 

0.881 

1.4A0 

•  •* . 

400 

•  • .. 

soo 

•  a  .  • 

34390 

.... 

80 

l,34t,306 

468,033 

33,033 

40.751 

1.83A.103 

393,474 

30.133 

91.733 

1044.  IS9 

336.903 

34.138 

44,047 

1.80S,ai 

437343 

48,036 

37.037 

138M9S 

430.141 

48.634 

MJ&S 

1.374.008 

443.657 

103,473 

0S,i03 

1.790.430 

406.173 

8O3OI 

48334 

The  total  quantity  of  floor  received  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  each  year,  from  1837  to 
1843,  ending  31st  of  December,  was  as  follows  : — 


Year.  barrela. 

IftO S103S4 

1843 000300 

1841 574,333 

1340 , 019,301 


Year.  barrela. 

1830 451.00r 

1838 3J9.704 

1837 433»MS 
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Receipts  of  Flour  into  Boston^  by  the  Western  Railroad. 


1843 

Montlis.  br1«. 

Jannary 1,247 

February 318 

March 1,652 

April 995 

May 11.628 

June 4,792 

July II,3d8 

August 7359 

September 10,171 

October 32,374 

Ndveniber 32,815 

December 6,395 


half  brls. 
04 
46 

208 
68 

783 

325 

167 

148 

263 

412 
1171 

209 


Halves  equal  to. 


121,604 

ifita 


3924 


1843 
1842 


123,500  brU. 


Months. 
January  ... 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  .... 
Septrmber. 
October..., 
NoTember . 
December. 


1842 


brls.       halfbrlf. 


HalTes  equal  to. 


123,566  barrels. 
87.853      ,, 


199 
4.152 

3,800 

6,973 

4,782 

21,048 

80,068 

15,S67 

M10 

87.035 
768 


32 

258 
032 

890 
11 

1530 


87.853  brls. 


Tout 


211,419      „ 


The  imports  of  molasses  into  Boston,  in  hogsheads,  were — 


Years.  bhds. 

1838 66»660 

1839 72.267 

1840 79^6 


Years.  bhds. 

1841 78.86S 

1842 73  991 

1843 63,675 


The  imports  of  spirits  during  the  year  ending  Decemher  31,  1843,  have  heen-^ 

1,550  packages,  cootaining  129,348  gallons. 


Same  period,  1842 2,692 

„                1841 4,143 

„                1840 4,282 

„                1889 5,245 

Deftcieacy  compared  with  1830 ai,686 

Foreign  npirits  exported  1843 60 

Domestic                ,,              1843 0,033 

Foreign                 „             1842 122 

Domestic               n             1S42 8,800 

Foreign                 „             1841 4.143 

Domestic              „             1841 ll»401 


»t 


•> 


205,641 
323,019 
413,654 
431,438 
301,090 

4  970 
273  758 

7  737 
447.352 
3V3.0I9 
026.408 


»f 


tt 
tt 


t* 
tt 


>t 


Compared  with  1841,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  traffic  10,511  packages,  equal  to 
670,789  gallons. 

The  importation  of  sugar  into  the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1843,  has  been  as  follows: — 


Countries.  lbs.  brown. 

Cuba 17,552,954 

Maoilki ,  4,295,121 

Dutch  West  Indies 18,965 

Spanish  West  Indies 1,504,221 

Fritiflh  Bast  todies 100 

Braxilian  ports 8.007 

Danish  West  Indies 350,360 

British  American  Colonies , l.VilS 

South  Seas 9,817 


Total 23,655,165 

„     1842 29,541,675 

„     1841 31,990,341 

„     1840 29,978,074 

Boglish  refined,  imported  in  1843 • 


lbs.  white. 
1,131,731 

394 


920 
0,450 


l.U2,404 

8,005,287 

11,252,061 

9,704,821 

223,467 


The  tonnage  belong^g  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  is  not  confined  to  her  own  port,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  one-third  of  the  commerce  of  New  York,  from  the  year  1839  to  1 842, 
was  carried  on  either  upon  Massachusetts  account,  or  in  Massachusetts  vessels ;  and  the 
ships  of  Massachusetts  also  cany  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  New  York, 
particularly  with  the  East  India  trade.  From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Mr.  Spencer,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  of  Boston,  during  the  year  ending  the  30tfa  of 
September,  1842,  was  as  follows : — 

Registered  tonnage,  1 57, 1 1 6.70-95ths ;  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  36,385.48-95ths : 
the  tottd  tonnage  bmng  193,502.23-95ths.  There  were  also  thirty-eight  vessels  built 
within  that  year. 
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'^  The  principal  exports  of  domestiey  or  comrfe  woren  cottoni  fifom  the  port  of  Boston, 
are  to  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South  America,  Turkey,  Smyrna,  Central 
America,  Hayti,  the  South  Pacific,  Canton,  and  Honduras.  Although  a  late  exportation 
of  cotton  goods  to  Canton  was  attended  with  an  alleged  loss,  still  that  particular  con* 
signment  is  stated  to  have  been  made  with  but  httle  care,  as  the  goods  were  of  inferior 
quality.  In  order  to  supply  the  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  within  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  to  be  worked  up  in  those  establishments  must  be  carried 
into  her  own  port.  As  the  cotton  thus  imported  is  distributed  into  the  interior  by  railroad 
and  other  conveyances,  and  as  it  is  nearly  all  consumed  in  the  neighbouring  factories,  the 
increase  of  manufactures  may  be  judged  (torn  the  following  returns  :— 

Impobtation  of  Cotton  into  Boston,  for  Fourteen  Years. 


T  B  A  R  S. 


1830. 
1831. 
1839. 
1833. 
18M. 
1835. 
1836. 

isr. 

1818. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1849. 
1843. 


Prom 
New  Orlaana. 


ToUl. 


bales. 
tO.009 
80,300 
t5.O0S 
SO^I 
97,34* 
43,*59 
37,008 
39.593 
44.593 
48.103 
65,070 
79,960 
50,343 
73,0*9 


613,968 


r  nnn 
GbarlMtoo. 


bale*. 

8,605 

7.150 
15,470 

8,761 
14.474 
13,453 
17,868 
18.835 
14,8*1 

9.349 
*«,889 
19,998 
10,586 
16,730 


900,937 


from 
Bavannab. 


bale*. 

;9,170 

5,008 

9,916 

6,699 

0,648 

6.794 

8,879 

10,9*1 

11,1*3 

0,300 

0,137 

5,7*1 

11,334 

1\565 


Prom 
Mobile. 


balra. 

3,905 

6,055 

7.913 

5,781 

9.503 

14,019 

1*,080 

74»73 

7.8*1 

14,593 

19.944 

18.100 

19,204 

94.861 


1*3,888 


181.83* 


Fmm 
Floriila. 


bale*. 

70 

479 

A8 

106 

41 

868 

9.813 

3,033 

10,313 

9,186 

14,499 

10.466 

11.201 

90.704 


84.437         I 


From 
Natcbes. 


balee. 


9,637 

3,798 

3.278 

950 

*53 


10310 


r  B  A  R  s. 

Prom 
New  York. 

Prom  North 
Carolisa. 

Prom 
Virgwia. 

Prom  Pbi- 
ladelphia. 

Prom 
Ratcimore. 

Pfom  otser 
place*. 

TOTAL. 

1830 

bale*. 

1,664 

978 

079 

1.584 

1.759 

1,500 

1384 

1.140 

4,383 

*.^90 

3,996 

495 

891 

505 

bale*. 

1909 

1978 

467 

1931 

199 

404 

309 

1*8 

115 

38 

38 

33 

49 

17 

bale*. 
*7* 
600 
979 

•  • 

917 

74 

194 

90 

344 

119 

118 

9 

50 

10 

bale*. 
345 
171 

S5S 

•  • 

15 

46 

9 

183 

18* 

*74 

*5 

bale*. 

•  • 

•  • 

*3 

99 
18 

•  • 

•  • 

90 
91 

•  • 

•  • 

45 

'1 

bale*. 
905 
347 
913 
3*4 

91 
17* 
175 
308 
5*8 

50 
%%7 
099 
416 

74 

bal«>«. 
40,903 
53,810 
60.011 
54.139 
60.31* 
80,709 

82,fJH4 

96,630 

94,361 

13H.709 

1 1»,070 
IM  5  "23 

1831 

183* 

1883 

1834 

1835 

1836 

18J7 

1838 

1839. 

1840 

1841 

184* 

1843 

ToUl 

98.795        1         6331 

*429 

14H3         1            303         1         3000 

1,253,.M9 

"This  trade  in  cotton  forms,  by  railway  and  canal,  the  chief  source  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Boston  and  LowelL 

^  Another  important  source  from  which  the  commerce  of  Boston  is  derived,  and,  indeed, 
the  branch  of  commerce  in  which  the  state  of  Massachusetts  takes  the  lead,  is  the  fisheries. 
This  fact  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  proximity  to  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  our  coast,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  fishing  stations.  The  popu- 
hus  towns  that  are  scattered  along  the  neighbouring  coast,  from  its  port  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
the  moiAh  of  the  Penobscot,  have  each  a  large  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  cod, 
herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries ;  and  these  fishing  vessels  sail  from  those  ports  to  the  various 
&hing  stations,  not  only  upon  our  own  coast,  but  even  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
I'etoming  to  pour  into  toe  port  of  Boston  the  products  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
oar  maritime  enterprise.  From  the  port  of  Boston,  the  products  of  the  cod,  the  herring, 
and  the  mackerel  fishery,  are  distributed  not  only  into  various  parts  of  the  interior,  but 
coastwise  to  the  prominent  ports  of  the  frontier,  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
consideraUe  portion  being  exported  abroad.** — LanmatCs  Commerce  of  Boston, 
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Of  the  773,947  quintali  of  smoked  and  dried  fish,  the  total  product  of  the  muon,  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  furnished  389,715  quintals.  Of  the  total  product  of  472,359  bar- 
rels of  pickled  fish,  the  total  product  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  furnished  124,755 
barrels.  Of  the  4,764,708  gallons  of  spermaceti  oil,  the  product  of  the  United  States, 
Massachusetts  supplied  3,630,973  gallons ;  and  of  the  whale  and  fish  oils  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  and  amounting  to  7,536,778  gallons,  Massachusetts  alone  contribated 
3,364,725  gallons.  A  more  prominent  fact  may  be  stated,  that,  of  the  16,429,623  dollars, 
the  capital  invested  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  fisheries,  Massachusetts  alone  sup* 
plies  11,725,850  dollars  of  that  capital. — Official  Betums.     Lanrnan, 

In  the  India  trade  Boston  exceeds  any  other  port  of  the  United  States.  It  appears 
that,  during  the  year  1843,  eight  of  the  arrivals  at  the  latter  port  consisted  of  slups  be- 
longing to  Boston  merchants,  while  others  were  freighted  on  Boston  account  fag^t  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  of  Boston  were  cleared  from  the  harbour  of  New  York.  The 
East  India  trade,  formerly  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  port  of  Salem,  has 
been  diverted  to  other  ports,  and  Boston  now  holds  the  larger  share.  There  were  deared 
from  the  port  of  Boston,  for  ports  in  the  East  Indies  and  ports  beyond  Cape  Horn,  during 
the  year  1843,  twenty-eight  arrivals,  from  the  following  places:  viz.,  eleven  from  Calcutta, 
nine  from  Manilla,  two  from  Canton,  one  from  Singiumre,  two  from  the  Sandwidi  Islands, 
one  from  California,  and  two  from  Valpanuso.  Dunng  the  same  year,  there  were  cleared 
at  Boston  twelve  vessels  for  Canton,  fifteen  for  Calcutta,  four  for  Sumatra,  six  for  Manilla, 
two  for  Batavia,  one  for  Singapore,  four  for  the  Sandwich  Isles,  one  for  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta, one  for  Cape  Town  and  Manilla,  one  for  Hong-Kong  (China),  two  for  the  north- 
west coast,  vi&  Europe,  one  for  Cape  Town  and  Calcutta,  one  for  Cape  Town,  one  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Manilla,  seven  for  Valparaiso,  one  for  Batavia  and  Manilla,  one  for  Ba- 
tavia and  Canton,  two  for  California,  one  for  Sumatra,  vi&  Amsterdam,  one  for  Monte  Video 
and  Batavia,  and  one  for  Manilla  and  Mauritius,  the  total  number  of  clearances  to  those 
ports  being  sixty-six. — Lanman, 

The  fijTst  export  of  cotton  goods  to  China  was  made  in  1827,  and  it  consisted  cliielly 
of  yam,  amounting  in  value  to  about  9000  or  10,000  dollars,  since  which  time  the  trade 
has  g^radually  increased.  As  late  as  1841,  it  amounted  to  173,775  dollars,  the  succeeding 
year  it  had  advanced  to  the  value  of  497,318  dollars,  and  in  1843  it  was  estimated  in  Bos- 
ton that  it  had  reached  2,000,000  dollars  during  that  year.  From  returns  now  before  us, 
it  appears  that,  in  1842,  there  were  exported  from  the  United  States  to  China,  goods  to 
the  value  of  737,509  dollars,  much  the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  product  of 
the  cotton  manufactures,  it  comprising  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  export.  The  imports 
during  that  year  amounted  in  value  to  8,790,735  dollars.  They  consisted  of  teas,  coffee, 
and  other  articles,  the  balance  of  the  trade  with  that  government  during  the  year  being  a 
little  more  than  8,000,000  dollars.  The  principal  imports  of  China  to  thb  country,  are 
tea,  silks,  and  nankeens. — Lanman,     Official  Returns^  ^c. 

Lowell  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  north-north-west  from  Boston,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Merrimac,  below  Pawtucket  £Edls,  and  where  the  Concord  joins  the  former  river. 
In  1820,  its  population  was  under  200  inhabitants  ;  value  of  the  property  about  100,000 
dollars ;  in  1826,  incorporated  as  a  town  ;  and,  in  1836,  as  a  city  ;  population,  in  1830, 
6474  ;  in  1840,  20,796  ;  in  assessed  value  of  property,  12,400,000  dollars.  The  natural 
water  power  is  great,  and  is  extended  by  a  canal  sixty  feet  wide,  eight  feet  deep,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  from  Pawtucket  falls  to  Concord  river.  From  the  main  canal  the  water  is 
carried  off,  by  lateral  ones,  to  the  mills.  '<  The  whole  fall  for  this  extent  of  the  Merri- 
mac is  thirty  feet,  and  the  quantity  of  water  never  falls  short  of  2000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  is  very  rarely  so  low  as  that  This  quantity  of  water  is  estimated. to  move 
286,000  spindles,  with  all  the  preparatory  machinery.  There  is,  therefore,  an  unim* 
proved  water  power  at  this  place,  sufficient  to  carry  eleven  mills  of  the  usual  size,  making 
the  whole  number  of  mills  thirty-nine,  when  all  the  water  is  improved.** 

The  Merrimac  corporation  owns  the  Pawtucket  canal,  which  supplies  all  the  water 
power,  and  have  purchased  all  the  lands  adjoining  the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  falls.  The 
^^yihpany  is  lamUord  and  grantor  of  nearly  all  the  other  corporations.  They  have  an 
extensive  machine  shop,  of  brick,  ^\e  stories  high,  and  250  feet  long  ;  an  iron  foundry,  a 
taw  mill,  a  planing  machine,  with  ample  workdiops,  furnaces,  and  outbuildings.     '*  They 
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Site  constant  employment  to  the  most  skilfiil  meehanict,  who  manofkctnre  the  machinery 
ror  the  mills,  and  cars  and  locomottyet  for  railroads,  which  are  sent  to  every  part  of  tbia 
union.  When  a  new  company  is  formed,  it  contracts  with  the  Proprietors  of  Locks  and 
Canals,  for  land  and  for  water  power,  sufficient  to  drire  the  contemplated  number  of 
spindles  ;  for  which  an  annnal  rent  is  paid.  They  then  contract  with  the  proprietors  to 
erect  the  desired  number  of  mills,  and  to  fill  them  with  machinenr  ready  for  running ;  and 
to  erect  conntine-houses,  warehouses,  and  boarding-hoases,  sufficient  for  all  operatives  to 
be  employed  in  &e  mills.  For  the  whole,  a  gross  sum  is  paid ;  and  the  new  company  has 
fittle  coDoem  in  the  matter,  excepting  to  see  that  every  thinff  is  done  according  to  contract, 
until  the  first  mill  is  ready  to  rua.  This  arrangement  is  found  advantagfeous  to  both 
parties.  The  machine  shop  can  furnish  machinery  complete  for  a  mill  of  5000  spindles,  in 
BDur  months.  All  the  mills,  warehouses,  counting-houses,  and  boarding-houses,  excepting 
the  boarding-houses  of  the  oldest  company,  are  of  brick,  neatly  and  substantially  iNiilt, 
and  are  about  157  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  broad,  and  from  four  to  seven  stories  high. 
These  works  were  founded,  and  are  still  maintained,  hy  the  capitalists  of  Boston. 

**  Elevoi  incorporated  manufiicturing  companies  in  this  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  10,500,000  dollan,  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  Pawtucket  canal,  from  Uie  original 
company,  above  named.  The  whole  number  of  mills  which  belong  to  the  eleven  coipo* 
tatious,  exdusive  of  print  woHls,  is  thirty-two ;  the  number  of  spindles,  166,044  ;  and 
5183  looms.  Females  employed,  6430 ;  males,  2077.  Very  few  children  are  employed^ 
probably  not  200,  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  companies  produce  58,263,000  yards 
of  doth  annually.  They  consume  19,255,000  pounds  of^  cotton,  or  53,340  bales  a  year. 
Two  compuiies  have  print  woiks  and  dye  houses,  and  together  produce  13,780,000  yards 
of  dyed  and  printed  ctoth  annually. 

^*  Hie  goods  manufiaetured  at  Lowell  are  sheetings,  flannels,  driUings,  prints,  shirtings, 
negro-doth,  carpets,  rugs,  broadcloths,  waterproof  woollens,  and  cassimeres. 

^*  For  manufacturing  purposes,  200  chaldrons  of  smiths*  coal  are  consumed  in  a  year  ; 
1 1,460  tons  of  anthradte  coai ;  500,000  bushels  of  charcoal ;  3510  cords  of  wood ;  3000 
barrels  of  flour  for  starch ;  600,000  pounds  of  starch  ;  65,289  gallons  of  oil,  of  which 
5000  gallons  are  (^ve  oiL 

**  Besides  the  above-named  companies,  there  are  in  the  city,  the  Liowell  Bleachery,  with 
a  capital  of  50,000  dollars  ;  Whitney  Mills,  capital  100,000  dollars,  for  the  nianufiMture 
of  milled  blankets  ;  and  extensive  powder  mills,  which  make  superior  gunpowder.  There 
are  also  various  mills  and  manufactories,  owiied  by  individuals.  New  companies  and 
manu^Mtories  are  continually  springing  up  ;  and  much  water  power  is  unimproved. 

^  The  average  wages  of  female  operatives,  exdusive  of  board,  is  two  dollars  a  week,  but 
some  of  them  earn  double  that ;  the  males,  on  an  average,  earn  dgh^  cents  a  day,  ex* 
elusive  of  board.  All  the  corporations  and  private  companies  pay  off  their  hands  once 
a  monUi,  but  on  different  days.  The  whole  amount  of  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  each 
month,  is  160,000  dollars  on  an  average ;  a  very  considerable  portion  of  which  is  deposited 
by  the  receivers  in  the  *  Lowell  Savings'  Institution.*  "^U.S.  Gaz.y  1844. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  manufiEu;tures  of  LoweU,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844, 
are  compOed,  by  Mr.  Lanman,  from  authentic  sources.  There  are  eleven  companies  or 
corporations:  vix.,  the  Lock  and  Canal,  Merrimac,  Hamilton,  Appleton,  Lowell,  Mid- 
dlesex, Suffolk,  Tremont,  Lawrence,  Boot,  and  Massachusetts.  We  g^ve  statistics  of 
eadi  company  as  follows :— 

Lock  ami  Canaiy  incorporated  1792,  commenced  operations  1822,  capital  stock, 
600,000  dollars;  has  two  shops,  smithey  and  furnace;  employs  500  males;  manufactures 
1225  tons  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  per  annum,  consisting  of  machinery,  railroad  cars,  and 
engmes ;  and  consumes  15,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  200  chaldrons  of  smiths'  coal,  400  tons 
of  hard,  200  cords  of  wood,  and  2300  g^allons  of  oil  per  annum. 

Merrimae,  incorporated  in  1822,  commenced  operations  in  1823,  capital  stock, 
2,000,0000  dollars  ;  has  five  mills  and  print-works,  40,384  spindles,  and  1300  looms; 
employs  1250  females,  and  550  males;  makes  250,000  yards  of  cotton  per  week,  and 
uses  150  bales  of  cotton  in  the  same  time,  or  56,000  lbs. ;  yards  dyed  and  printed,  210,000. 
Hie  land  of  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  are  prints  and  sheetings,   No.  22  to  40. 
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Consumes  per  annum,  of  anthracite  coal,  5000  tons;  of  wood,  200  cords;  of  oil,  13,00Q 
gallons. 

Hamilton,  incorporated  in  1825,  commenced  operations  same  year,  capital  stock, 
1,000,000  dollars;  has  three  mills  and  print-works,  21,248  spindles,  and  590  looms; 
employs  650  females,  and  250  males ;  makes  100,000  yards  per  week ;  uses  100  bales, 
or  42j000  lbs.  ;  prints  and  dyes  63,000  yards.  The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  are 
prints,  flannels,  sheetings,  &c.,  from  Nos.  14  to  20.  Consumes  3000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  500  cords  of  wood,  and  6500  gallons  of  oil. 

Appleto7i,  incorporated  in  1828,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  with  a  capital 
of  600,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  11,776  spindles,  and  400  looms  ;  employs  340  females^ 
and  sixty-five  males ;  manufactures  100.000  yards  per  week  ;  uses  ninety  bales  of  cotton, 
or  36,000  lbs.  The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  are  sheetings  and  shirt- 
ings.    Consumes  300  tons  of  antlu-acite  coal,  and  3440  gallons  of  oil. 

Lowell,  incorporated  in  1828,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  600,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  one  cotton  and  one  carpet ;  has  6000  cotton 
spindles,  besides  wool;  152  cotton  looms,  fifty  power  carpet,  and  forty  hand-looms  ;  em- 
ploys 400  females,  and  200  males  ;  manufactures  per  week  2500  yards  ;  carpets,  150; 
i*ugs,  85,000  ;  uses  110  bales,  and  40,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wrought  per  week.  The  kind  of 
goods  manufactured  are  carpets,  rugs,  and  negro  cloth  Consumes  500  tons  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  500  cords  of  wood,  4000  gallons  of  olive  oil,  and  4000  gallons  of  sperm  oil  per 
annum. 

Middlesex,  incorporated  in  1830,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  capital  stock, 
750,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  and  two  dye-houses  ;  7200  spindles ;  thirty-seven  looms 
for  broadcloth,  and  122  for  cassimere  ;  employs  550  females,  and  250  males  ;  makes  per 
week  9000  yards  of  cassimere,  1800  yards  of  broadcloth ;  consumes  1,000,000  lbs.  wool,  and 
3,000,000  teasels  ;  uses  600  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  1500  cords  of  wood ;  15,000  gal- 
lons of  lard  oil,  and  5000  gallons  of  sperm  oil. 

Suffolk,  incorporated  in  1830,  and  commenced  operations  in  1832  ;  capital  stock 
600,000  dollars  ;  has  two  mills,  11,776  spindles,  and  352  looms;  employs  340  females, 
and  seventy  males  ;  makes  90,000  yards  of  drilhngs  per  week  ;  uses  ninety  bales  of  cot- 
ton, or  32,000  lbs.  ;  consumes  300  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  3500 
gallons  of  oil. 

Trernont,  incorporated  in  1830,  commenced  operations  in  1832  ;  capital  stock,  600,000 
doUars ;  has  two  mills,  1 1,520  spindles,  and  409  looms ;  employs  360  females,  and  seventy 
males ;  makes  1 1 5,000  yards  of  sheeting  and  shirting  per  week  ;  consumes  seventy-five 
bales,  or  30,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week ;  uses  250  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  sixty  cords 
of  wood  per  annum. 

Lawrence,  incorporated  in  1830,  and  commenced  operations  in  1833  ;  capital  stock, 
500,000  dollars ;  has  five  mills,  32,640  spindles,  and  950  looms  ;  employs  900  females, 
and  170  males  ;  makes  210,000  yards  per  week,  and  consumes  180  bales,  or  65,000  lbs. 
of  cotton  per  week.  The  goods  manufactured  are  printed  cloths,  sheetings  and  shirtings, 
Nos.  14  to  30.  Consumes  650  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  120  cords  of  wood,  and  8217  gal- 
lons of  oil  per  annum. 

Boot,  incorporated  in  1835,  commenced  operations  in  1836  ;  capital  stock,  1,200,000 
dollars  ;  has  four  mills,  31,524  spindles,  and  910  looms;  employs  780  females,  and  130 
males ;  makes  180,000  yards  per  week  ;  uses  145  bales,  or  59,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week. 
The  goods  made,  are  drillings,  shirtings,  and  printed  cloth.  Consuming  750  tons  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  7100  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

Massachusetts,  xn^or^OT^X^  in  1839,  commenced  operations  in  1840;  capital  stock, 
1,200,000  dollars  ;  has  four  mills,  27,008  spindles,  and  882  looms  ;  employs  725  females, 
and  160  males ;  makes  260,000  yards  per  week,  and  consumes  200  bales,  or  80,000  lbs. 
of  cottonJ  The  goods  made  are  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  driUings.  Consumes  750  tons 
of  anthracite  coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  7100  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

Capital  invested  as  above     ....  ....     dollars  10,650,000 

Cloth,  per  annum yards    74,141,600 
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Cotton  consumed  . lbs.       22,880,000 

AssumiDg  half  to  be  upland,  and  half  New  Orleans  and  Alabama,  the  consump- 
tion in  bales,  361  lbs.  each  is         .......         .  68,240 

A  pound  of  cotton  averages  3  1-5  yards. 
100  lbs.  of  cotton  will  produce  89  lbs.  of  cloth. 

Average  wages  of  females,  clear  of  board,  per  week     .         •         .     .     dollars  1     75 

„  males,  „  per  day  .         .         •         do.  70 

Medium  produce  of  a  loom,  No.  14  yam,  per  day         .         .         .     .     yards         44  to  45 

,;  „  „  30  „  ...         do.  80 

Average  per  spindle,  per  day   ........         do.        1  to  1-10 

Average  amount  of  wages  paid,  per  month dollars        150,000 

Consumption  of  starch  per  annum     .......         lbs.         800,000 

Consumption  of  flour  for  starch  in  mills,  print-works,  and  bleachery  per  an- 
num       ...........     oarrels  4,000 

Consumption  of  charcoal  per  annum bushels       600,000 

The  Lock  and  Canal  machine  shop,  included  among  the  thirty-three  mills,  can  furnish 
machinery  complete  for  a  mill  of  5000  spindles  in  four  months ;  and  lumber  and  materials 
are  always  at  command,  with  which  to  build  or  rebuild  a  mill  in  that  time,  if  required. 
When  bmlding  mills,  the  Lock  and  Canal  Company  employ,  directly  and  indirectly,  from 
1000  to  1200  hands. 

To  the  above-named  principal  establishments,  may  be  added  the  Lowell  Water-Proof- 
ing, connected  with  the  5liddlesex  Manufacturing  Company ;  the  extensive  powder-mills 
of  O.  M.  Whipple,  Esq.  ;  the  Lowell  Bleachery,  with  a  capital  of  50,000  dollars  ;  flannel - 
mill,  blanket-mUl,  batting-mill,  paper-mill,  card  and  whip  factory,  planing-machine,  reed- 
machine,  foundry,  grist  and  saw-mills ;  together  employing  about  500  hands,  and  a  capital 
of  500,000  dollars. — Lanman,  Sfc, 

'^  A  railroad  from  Lowell  to  Boston,  twenty-six  miles,  was  completed  in  1835,  which  is 
very  thoroughly  constructed.  Andover  Branch  railroad  extends  from  it,  ten  miles  from 
die  city,  and  goes  to  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  The  Lowell  and  Nashua  nulroad  extends 
nine  miles  to  New  Hampshire  line.  The  Merrimac  canal  leaves  the  Merrimac,  two  miles 
above  LoweU,  and  proceeds  to  Boston  harbour. 

^  Among  the  literary  institutions,  the  Lyceum,  for  procuring  courses  of  lectures,  and  for 
debate,  has  existed  a  number  of  years  ;  and  more  recently,  the  Lowell  Institute  has  been 
formed,  for  similar  purposes.  But  the  most  remarkable  institution  is  the  Mechanics' 
Association,  formed  by  intelligent  mechanics,  and  incorporated  many  years  ago.  They 
have  a  costly  brick  edince,  called  Mechanics*  Hall,  which  has  a  flne  lecture-room,  in  which 
courses  are  annually  delivered,  together  with  a  handsome  library,  and  an  extensive  reading- 
room,  which  is  always  open,  and  a  flne  mineralog^cal  cabinet. 

**  The  citizens  of  Lowell  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
whole  amount  raised  in  1840  for  schools,  by  taxation,  was  17,500  dollars.  Besides  this, 
the  city  erected  an  elegant  edifice  for  a  high  school,  which  cost  28,000  dollars ;  and  two 
houses  for  grammar  schools,  which  cost  together  30,000  dollars.  There  are  twenty-nine 
public  free  schools.  There  are  six  grammar  schools,  besides  the  two  above  mentioned. 
About  one  eighth  of  the  population  is  Catholic,  but  they  have  entered  with  spirit,  into  the 
business  of  education.     Tne  whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  is  over  4000. 

"  There  are  two  newspapers  in  the  place,  each  published  tri- weekly ;  two  weekly  papers 
from  the  same  offices,  and  three  other  weekly  papers  devoted  to  religion  and  literature.  A 
magazine,  called  *  The  Ofiering,*  is  issued,  consisting  of  original  communications,  chiefly 
by  the  young  ladies  in  the  factories,  imder  the  general  supeiintendence  of  a  clergyman, 
which  is  very  respectable. 

"  There  are  nfreen  congpreg^tions  with  settled  ministers,  and  several  others  which  con- 
stantly worship  in  halls,  and  the  churches  are  well  attended.  It  is  abundantly  proved  by 
this  splendid  model  of  American  manufacturing  cities,  that  this  employment  has  no  neces- 
sary tendency  to  depress  the  intellect,  or  to  corrupt  the  morals. 

'<  The  Lowell  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  250,000  dollars,  was  chartered  in  1828.  The 
Savings'  Bank  was  chartered  in  1829,  and  has  its  office  at  the  Lowell  Bank.  The  Rail- 
road Bank  was  chartered  in  1831,  with  a  capital  of  800,000  dollars,  to  fincilitate  the 
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financial  affiurs  of  the  manufacturing  companies,  most  of  which  pay  their  operatives  hi 
its  hills. 

**  The  territory  of  Lowell  does  not  exceed  two  miles  square.  The  Indian  name  of  it 
was  Wamsit,  the  seat  of  a  tribe  oi  praying  Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Philips'  war, 
in  1765.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Francis  C.  LfOwell,  of  Boston,  disting^uished  for  hii 
efforts  to  introduce  the  cotton  manufacture  into  the  United  States. 

''  That  a  place  which,  twenty  years  since,  had  not  a  ^  local  habitation,  nor  a  name,' 
should  have  become  the  second  place  in  population  in  Massachusetts,  the  fourteenth  in 
the  United  States,  larger  than  any  city  south  of  the  Potomac,  excepting  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans,  is  proof  of  what  manufactures^  properly  conducted,  can  accomplish.  Nor 
have  these  manufacturers  benefited  themselyes  more  than  they  have  promoted  the  puhlic 
interest.  Cottons  which,  twenty  years  since,  would  have  cost  thirty  cents  a  yaro,  can 
now  be  purchased  for  six  cents ;  and  such  establishments  as  those  at  Lowell,  have 
wrought  this  change.*' — U.  S.  Gaz,^  1844. 

In  1840,  there  were  191  stores,  capital  373,300  dollars ;  five  lumberyards,  d^ital 
19,000  dollars ;  one  furnace,  capital  3500  dollars ;  four  fulling  mills,  eight  woollen  ^- 
tories,  capital  551,300  dollars ;  twenty-six  cotton  factories,  166,000  spindles ;  three 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  total  capital  8,000,000  doUars  ;  three  powder  mills, 
capital  150,000  dollars ;  one  paper  factory,  capital  bOOO  dollars ;  one  flouring  mill,  three 
gnst  mills,  one  saw  mill,  capital  50,000  dollars  ;  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  two  semi- weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  capital  10,000 
dollars.     Total  capital  in  manufactures,  8,837,460  dollars. — Official  Returns  to  Congress, 

Sajlem  is  situated  in  42  deg.  34  min.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  5  min.  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  in  6  deg.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  fourteen  miles 
north-north-west  from  Boston,  and  454  miles  north-east  from  Washington.  The  popula- 
tion, m  1810,  was  12,613;  1820,12,731  ;  1830,  13,886;  1840,  15,082.  Employed  in 
commerce,  287  ;  manufactures  and  trades,  1188  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  1301 ;  learned 
professions,  &c.,  52. 

It  stands  chiefly  on  a  ton^rue  of  land  formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North 
and  South  rivers :  over  the  former  there  is  a  bridge,  upwards  of  1500  feet  long,  con* 
necting  it  with  Beverley.  The  harbour  in  South  River  has  g^ood  anchorage  ground,  hut 
vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  water  are  partly  unloaded  before 
they  can  come  to  the  wharfs.  The  situation  of  Salem  is  low,  but  healthy.  It  is  well 
huilt,  and  most  of  the  houses  which  have  been  recently  erected  are  of  brick.  The  streets 
are  irregular.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  public  square  or  common, 
containing  about  ten  acres,  surrounded  by  a  public  walk,  omamentea  with  trees.  An 
aqueduct  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  spring  water.  Salem  was  long  the  second 
town  in  New  England  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  population.  Providence  and  Lowell 
now  exceed  it  in  population,  and  New  Bedford  in  shipping.  It  was  long  pre-eminent  for 
its  East  India  trade,  by  which  it  was  chiefly  enriched ;  but  this  branch  of  commercei 
though  still  carried  on,  is  hr  less  extensive  than  formerly.  On  a  peninsula  below  the 
town  are  Fort  Pickering  and  Fort  Lee ;  and  on  Baker *s  Island  there  is  a  lighthouse.  The 
tonna^  of  this  port  in  1840,  was  37,020  tons. 

The  public  buildings  are,  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  almshouse,  a  market  house,  an 
East  India  Marine  Museum,  a  lyceum,  &c.  It  has  nine  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  2,000,000  dollars ;  six  insurance  companies,  with  a  total  capital  of  950,000  doUars  ; 
a  marine  insurance  company,  and  an  institution  for  savings.  There  are  two  public 
libraries,  an  athenaeum,  conUuning  10,000  volumes,  and  a  mechanics*  library,  containing 
1200  volumes.  There  are  sixteen  churches — four  Unitarian,  four  Cong^gational,  two 
Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Christian,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Friends*, 
and  one  Universalist. 

There  is  a  marine  society,  formed,  in  1841,  of  those  who,  as  captains  or  supercargoes, 
liave  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  for  the  relief  of  the  fttmilies  of  its 
members,  and  for  advancing  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  East  India  trade.  It  has  a 
museum,  consisting  of  curiosities  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  this  museum 
strangers  have  free  access,  when  introduced  by  a  member. — U,  S.  Gaz,     Official  Betams, 

There  wci^e,  in   1 840,  forty-five  commercial  houses,  eighty  retail  stores,  with  a  capital 
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of  430,000  dolkn;  capital  inyested  b  the  fiaheries,  200,000  dollars  ;  Boventeen  tanneries, 
capital  76,000  dollars  ;  four  distilleries,  capital  35,000  dollars ;  painU,  drugs,  &c.,  capital 
140,000  dollars ;  four  r<K>e  walks,  capital  83,000  dollars  ;  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills, 
capital  50,000  dollars  ;  three  printing  offices,  two  weekly  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
ci^ntal  9000  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  1,439,000  dollars.  One  academy, 
tfauty-two  students,  seventy-seven  schools,  2965  scholars. —  Official  Retum$, 

An OOTSR  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Merrimac  river,  and  is  watered  also  by  the 
Shawsheen.  The  streams  furnish  good  water  power,  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
manufacturing.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  ciqpital  4700  dollars  ;  6ve  fulling  mills, 
six  woollen  fieurtories,  one  founace,  one  tannery,  three  g^t  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital 
in  manofiu^tures,  417,700  dollars.  The  south  village  contains  five  churches — one  Congre* 
gational,  <me  Episc<^Nd,  one  Baptist,  one  Universalist,  and  one  Methodist ;  a  bank,  a  sav* 
ings'  institution,  an  insurance  office.  Philips*  Academy,  and  the  Andover  Theological  Se* 
mioary.  Philips'  Academy  was  founded  in  1788,  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  and  John  Philips* 
It  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  over  50,000  dollars.  The  number  of  students  is  limited  to 
130,  which  is  its  usual  number,  all  of  whom  study  the  learned  languages,  under  a  principal 
and  three  assistants.  The  academic  building  is  of  brick,  eighty  feet  by  fniy,  on  a  ranm 
with  the  theological  buildings^  forty  rods  distant.  This  is  the  best  endowed  academy  lo 
the  state. 

The  Andover  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in  1807,  and  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1808.  The  buildings  oonrist  of  three  dwelling-houses  for  raofessors,  a  steward's  house,  con* 
taining  a  dining-hall ;  and  three  public  edifices  of  brick  ;  Philips*  Hall,  ninety  feet  by  forty, 
four  stories,  containing  thirty-two  rooms  for  students ;  Bartlet  Chapel,  ninety-four  teet  by 
forty,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  and  three  lecture-rooms ;  Mid  Bartlet  Hall,  104  feet  by 
forty,  four  stories,  containing  thirty-two  suites  of  rooms  for  students.  The  institution  is  under 
a  pre^dent  and  four  professors:  the  associate  professor  of  sacred  literature,  the  Abbott  pro« 
fessor  of  Christian  theology,  the  Bartlet  professor  oi  sacred  rhetoric,  and  the  Brown  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric  and  ecdesiastical  history.  The  students  on  entering  are  required  to  have  a 
fiberal  education,  and  testimonials  of  good  character  and  talents,  and  comprote  their  course 
in  three  years.  They  are  divided  into  the  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes.  Tuition  and 
room  rent  are  fiee  to  all,  and  further  aid  is  furnished  to  the  indigent.  A  public  examina- 
tioQ  and  commencement  are  held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  oi  September.  It  has  142 
studcDts ;  785  have  completed  their  education  here  since  its  first  establishment ;  and  the 
fibraries  contain  17,500  vdumes.  The  whole  amount  contributed  by  its  donors  is  about 
400,000  dollars.  A  seminary  for  teachers  was  founded  in  Andover  in  1830,  which  g^ves  a 
thorough  education,  and  promises  to  be  of  mat  use  in  preparing  competent  teachm  for 
sdiools.  Manual  labour  is  connected  with  the  institution.  PopuliUion,  1830,  4540; 
1840,  5207. -- Official  Returm.     U.  S.  Gaz. 

Abin OTOH  had,  in  1840,  twenty  stores,  with  a  capital  of  27,400  dolkrs  ;  hardware  and 
cutlery  manufactories,  84,533  dollars;  of  leather,  621,100  dollars.  It  has  one  tannery, 
five  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manu&ctures,  163,650  dollars.  Ten  schooki 
673  scholars.     Population,  3214.— Official  Returm. 

Adams,  is  situated  132  miles  north  of  Boston,  on  a  branch  of  the  Hoosack  river,  over 
a  branch  of  which  there  is  a  natural  bridge,  sixty  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  stream. 
This  place  consists  of  two  villages,  in  both  of  which  there  were,  in  1840,  3703  inhabitants  t 
a  bank,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  dollars;  eighteen  stores  ;  fourteen  cotton  manufactories ; 
with  18,320  spinoles ;  one  dyeing  and  printing  establishment ;  value  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures produceo,  481,107  dollars  ;  capital  employed,  316,000  dollars ;  exclusive  of  172,900 
dollars  capital  employed  in  saw  mills,  leather,  and  other  manufactories. — Official  Returns, 

Ambsbukt,  forty-four  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Merrimac  A  pond,  covering  about  1000  acres,  ninety  feet  above  tidewater,  furnishes,  by 
its  outlet,  extensive  water  power.  Powow  river  runs  through  it,  and  furnishes  mill  seats. 
This  river  is  navigaUe  to  the  falls,  and  large  ships  are  built  here,  and  floated  through  the 
Merrimac  to  the  ocean.  There  were  in  the  township  fifteen  stores,  capital  18,170  dollars ; 
ten  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  three  tanneries,  one  pottery,  four  g^ist  mills,  two 
saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  246,715  dollars.  One  academy,  forty  students,  fif- 
teen common  schools,  646  scholars.     Population,  2471. —  Official  Returns, 
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Amherst,  eighty-two  miles  west  of  Boston.  Two  branches  of  the  Connecticut  river 
furnbh  good  water  power.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  48,000  dollars  ;  two 
woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
62,400  dollars.  It  was  separated  from  Hadley,  and  incorporated  in  1759.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Amherst  College,  a  flourishing  institution,  which  was  founded  in  1821,  and  incorporated 
in  1 825.  It  has  a  president  and  ten  professors,  or  other  instructors.  The  whole  number 
of  alumni  is  613,  of  whom  137  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  has  (1841)  157 
students,  and  15,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Its  philosophical  apparatus  is  very  complete, 
and  it  has  a  fine  cabinet  of  natural  history,  including  mineralogy.  The  necessary  expenses 
are  ^m  113  dollars  to  137  dollars  annually.  The  rooms  of  indigent  students  are  supplied 
with  furniture.  The  commencement  is  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August.  The  build- 
ings are  convenient  and  commanding.  The  institution  has  been  supported  chiefly  by 
private  liberality.  Amherst  has  two  parishes,  in  each  of  which  is  a  pleasant  village  and  a 
Congregational  church.  It  has  one  academy,  eighty-seven  students,  eight  schools,  586 
scholars.     Population,  2550. — Official  Returns,     U,  S.  Gaz. 

Athol,  sixty-nine  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston.  Incorporated,  1762.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  Miller^s  river,  which  affords  an  extensive  water  power.  It  has  five  stores,  capital 
20,000  dollars ;  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  three  g^st  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  48,625  dollars.     Population,  1591. — Official  Returns. 

Attleborouoh,  thirty  miles  south  of  Boston.  Incorporated,  1694.  Branches  of 
the  Pawtucket  river  pass  through  the  township,  and  afford  extensive  water  power.  It 
has  eight  stores,  six  cotton  factories,  with  9846  spindles ;  value  produced,  150,000  dollars ; 
two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  button  manufactoiy.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 
280,000  dollars.     Population,  S5S5,— Official  Returns. 

Barnstable,  township  and  harbour,  seventy-four  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  south  side  of 
Barnstable  bay,  within  Cape  Cod ;  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1840,  56,556,  It  has  twenty-nine 
stores,  and  57,000  dollars  employed  in  the  fisheries ;  and  30,050  dollars  in  salt  and  leather 
manufactories.  Population  of  the  township,  which  includes  the  best  lands  of  Cape  Cod, 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  4301  inhabitants.  The  harbour  has  only  seven  to  ei^t  feet 
of  water  over  the  hax.^' Official  Returns. 

Cape  Cod  harbour,  within  Race  point,  and  near  Provincetown,  is  considered  a  har- 
botu*  well  adapted  for  shelter  to  vessels  of  the  larger  class.  Among  the  documents 
which  have  been  published  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  is  a  map 
of  the  extremity  of  Cape  Coa,  including  the  towns  of  Provincetown  and  Truro,  with  a 
chart  of  the  adjoining  coast,  and  of  Cape  Cod  harbour,  from  surveys  and  drawings  made 
under  the  direction  of  Major  J.  D.  Graham,  of  the  United  States  topographical  engineers. 
It  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  making  a  large  map  of  four  sheets.  We 
find  it  stated  in  a  note  appended  to  the  chart,  that  "  this  harbour  affords  every  convenience 
as  a  watering  station  tor  shipping ;  the  greatest  abundance  of  pure  fresh  water  being 
obtained  in  the  village  of  Provincetown,  £rom  wells  simk  in  the  sand."  The  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Cod  and  the  whole  of  its  bay,  and  the  harbours  along  its  external  course,  facing  the 
Atlantic,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  following,  exclusive  of  Barnstable^ 
are  the  most  important  pmces.     First,  within  the  bay : 

Provincetown,  by  land  123  miles  firom  Boston.  Situated  on  the  extreme  north-west 
point  of  Cape  Cod.  The  surface  consists  of  beaches,  sand  hills,  eight  shallow  ponds,  and  a 
number  of  swamps.  The  harbour  within  the  curve  of  the  cape  is  easy  of  acce^  spacious 
and  safe,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships.  The  village  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  employ  about  1000  men  and  boys. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  on  one  street,  two  miles  long,  following  the  course  of  the  beach.  It 
contains  three  churches— one  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Universalist.  The 
soil  is  a  loose  sand.  Salt  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  there  are  many  windmills  to 
raise  the  water  into  vats  for  evaporation.  Good  water  is  obtained  at  a  moderate  depth,  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore.  There  are  in  the  town,  fifteen  stores,  capital  30,100  dollars; 
two  lumber  yards,  capital  3750  dollars.  Capital  in  manufEM^ures,  13,200  dollars.  Popu- 
lation, 2 1 22 .  —  Official  Returns, 

Truro,  sixty-five  miles  by  sea,  and  112  miles  by  land,  from  Boston  ;  has  four  places  ot 
worship;  1920  mhabitants^  employed  variously. 
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WsxijPLEET  has  a  UAerMy  good  harbour  within  the  bay,  a  scattered  population  of 
2377  inhabitants,  employed  chiefly  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  in  manufacturing 
salt.     The  principal  village  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills. 

Dennis  has  sereral  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade;  in  1840, 
cajHtal  in  fisheries,  36,300  dollars.     Population,  2942. 

Sandwich,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Cape  Cod,  between  Buzxard*s  and  Cape  Cod  bays. 
It  is  the  most  agricultural  township  in  the  county,  with  some  light  and  unproductive  land. 
It  has  a  number  of  ponds,  which  afford  fishing  and  fowling.  Deer  are  still  found  in  this 
ricinity.  The  principal  village  is  situated  on  Ci^  Cod  bay,  and  contains  four  churches — 
one  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  CathoUc ;  and  an 
academy,  a  large  glass  £ietory,  and  about  100  dwellbgs.  There  are,  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  six  other  churches — ^four  Methodist,  one  Congregational,  and  one  Friends.  A  ship 
canal  five  miles  long,  diroufh  level  ground,  would  connect  Buzzard's  and  Cape  Cod  bays, 
and  save  the  tedious  navigation  around  the  cape.  A  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  manu« 
&ctured  in  this  township.  There  were,  in  1840,  seventeen  stores,  ci^ital  28,760  dollars ;  one 
tannery,  one  glasshouse,  seven  grist  milk,  one  saw  mill.  Ci^ital  in  manufactures,  283,360 
doUars.     FojMj\&tkm,S  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Sandy  Hi^kb,  rises  in  Franklin  county.  The  yards  and  buildings  of  the  glass  works  cover 
six  acres  of  ground.  It  employs  226  workmen,  who,  with  their  families,  occupy  sixty  dwell- 
ing houses.  The  raw  materials  used  per  annum,  are  glass  600  tons;  red  lead,  700,000  lbs. ; 
pearlash,  450,000  lbs.;  saltoetre,  79,000  lbs.  They  consume  1100  cords  of  pine  wood, 
700  cords  of  oak  wood,  and  100,000  bushels  of  bituminous  coab.  Seventy  tons  of  hay 
and  straw  are  used  in  paddne  the  glass.  The  value  of  glassware  manufactured,  is 
300,000  dollars  per  annum  ;  said  to  be  superior  to  any  in  Europe.  By  the  amplication  of 
heated  ur  from  the  steam  engine,  to  puis  containing  sea  water,  they  manufacture  about 
3000  busheb  of  salt  per  annum ;  and  all  the  ashes  are  bleached,  and  the  lye  converted  to 
potash.  It  is  said,  that  the  mere  saving  to  the  company,  by  this  species  of  economy,  which 
tf  carried  through  every  department,  is  sufficient  to  pay  a  handsome  diridend  on  the 
stock. — Official  Rttums. 

The  chief  places  within  the  district  of  Cape  Cod,  without  the  bay,  are : 

Eastham;  population,  in  1840,  9646 ;  engaged  chiefly  in  the  fisheries  and  in  making 
sah. 

Chatham  has  a  harbour  within  a  bay  formed  by  a  long  beach.  In  1840,  population, 
2334  ;  en^loyed  chiefly  in  fishing  and  making  salt. 

Yarmouth,  in  1840,  population,  2634 ;  employed  in  fisheries  and  salt  works. 

Htart's  Pobt  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  breakwater,  constructed  by  the  United  States 
government. 

Bicsstbb  is  a  fishing  town,  with  about  1600  inhabitants. 

Hahhah. — In  1840,  population  engaged  in  making  salt,  and  in  the  fisheries. 

FaIjMOUTH,  seventy-five  miles  sou^-by-east  of  Boston,  is  situated  on  the  south-west 
point  of  Ci^  Cod,  between  Buzzard's  bay  and  Vineyard  sound.  The  soil  is  light,  but  the 
most  fertile  on  the  a^.  It  has  sevend  gfood  harbours,  of  which  the  best  is  Wood's 
Hole,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  township,  which  has  from  three  to  six  fathoms  of 
water.  Two  small  streams  in  the  township  afford  water  power.  It  has  some  manu- 
fiictures,  but  more  flipping :  much  of  which  is  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
fisheries.  There  were,  m  1840,  38,180  bushels  of  salt  produced,  and  160,000  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  fisheries ;  sixteen  stores,  captal  29,600  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital 
2600  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  fiustory,  one  tanneiy,  five  grist  mills.  Capital 
in  manu&stures,  39,160  dollars.     Population,  2071. — U.  S.  Gaz,     Officicd  Returns. 

OsXiSAHS. — In  1840  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1974,  engaged  chiefly  in  fisheries 
and  salt-making. 

The  other  principal  places  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  are — 

Bakbx,  sixty-five  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  peculation,  2761.  One  cotton  fac- 
tory, 2500  spindles. 

Bevolt,  sixteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  lies  north  of  Salem,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  bridge  1600  fset  long.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  commerce 
«iid  the  fishwies,  though  they  have  also  considerable  manu&ctures.     Incorporated  in  1688. 
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The  viUage  has  four  churches — two  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Unitarian ;  a  bank, 
and  an  insurance  office.  There  were,  in  1840,  iu  the  township,  one  commercial  house,  capital 
10,000  dollars ;  twenty-two  stores,  capital  43,000  dollars ;  one  rope  factory,  two  grist 
mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  38,600  dollars.  Population,  4689. — 
Official  Returns, 

Bradford,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Boston,  Kes  on  the  Merrimac  river.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  g^od.  Johnson's  creek  affords  water  power.  A  bridge 
across  the  Merrimac,  650  feet  long,  connects  this  place  with  Haverhill.  It  has  various  ma- 
nufactures, chiefly  of  boots  and  shoes.  It  had,  iu  1840,  three  churches — two  Congrega- 
tional and  one  Free  ;  twelve  stores,  capital  13,500  dollars  ;  four  tanneries,  two  grist  mills, 
one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  76,000  dollars ;  65,700  dollars  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  leather  manufactures.     Population,  2222. — Official  Returns, 

Brookfield,  sixty  miles  west  of  Boston,  is  a  flourishing  agricultural  town,  well  adapted 
to  grazing.  It  has  seven  stores,  capital  16,700  doUars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  tannery, 
one  furnace,  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  printing  office.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
24,150  dollars.     Population,  2472. — Official  Returns, 

Belcherstown,  seventy-eight  miles  west  of  Boston.     Population,  in  1840,  2554. 

Braintbee,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2168.  It  has  some 
manu&ctures,  and  a  coasting  trade. 

Bridgewater,  twenty -five  miles  south-east  of  Boston.     Population,  in  1840,  2131. 

Charlton,  fifty- three  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2117;  had 
one  cotton  miU,  716  spindles,  one  fulling  mill,  eight  stores,  one  tannery,  seven  grist  milk, 
and  ten  saw  mills. — Official  Returns. 

Canton,  sixteen  miles  south-by-west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  1995.  A  rail- 
way passes  through  it,  by  a  granite  viaduct,  sixty-seven  feet  high  and  600  feet  long,  over  one 
of  its  streams.  Nine  stores,  three  furnaces,  five  forges,  two  woollen  factories,  four  cotton 
mills,  with  1868  spindles. — Official  Returns, 

Danvers,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Boston.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
principal  village  is  a  continuation  of  the  streets  of  Salem,  of  which  it  is  virtually  a  suburb. 
It  contains  three  churches— one  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Universalist — and 
a  little  to  the  west  is  another  Congregational  church.  There  is  another  village  further 
north,  on  the  Beverly  river,  which  contains  a  Congregational  and  a  Baptist  church.  At 
this  village  ship  building  is  a  considerable  business.  Both  those  villages  can  be  approached 
by  vessels,  and  have  considerable  manufactures,  and  some  trade.  It  has  fifteen  stores, 
capital  57,600  dollars ;  twenty-one  tanneries,  four  potteries,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  niiU. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  362,800  dollars,  principally  in  leather.  Population,  5020. — 
Official  Returns,     U,  S,  Gaz. 

Dartmouth,  a  seaport  sixty-five  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  Buzzard^s  bay.  In  1840, 
it  had  4135  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  considerable  whale  fishery,  and  coasting  trade,  and 
has  salt  manufactories,  ship  yards,  twelve  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  three  tanneries,  one 
oil  mill,  five  grist  mills,  and  eight  saw  mills. —  Official  Returns, 

Dbacut,  opposite  to  Lowell,  on  the  Merrimac.     Population,  in  1840,  2188. 

DaxBURT,  thirty-six  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  bay.  Popu- 
lation, in  1840,  2798  ;  had  one  woollen  factory,  one  rope-walk,  three  tanneries,  two  grist 
mills,  and  six  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  95,800  doUars  ;  twelve  stores,  capital 
37,750  doW&Ts,-^  Official  Returns, 

Easton,  twenty-four  miles  south  of  Boston,  is  watered  by  two  branches  c^the  river  Taun* 
ton.  It  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores  ;  five  cotton  factories,  with  1996  spindles.  Capital  in  manu- 
factures, 57,500  dollars.     Population,  2074. — Official  Returns. 

East  Bridgewater,  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  stores, 
one  furnace,  two  forges,  one  cotton  factory,  904  spindles,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw 
mills.     Capital  in  manufactures^  142,070  dollars.     Population,  1950. — Official  Returns, 

Fair  Haven,  fifW-nine  miles  south-by*-north  of  Boston,  is  situated  opposite  New 
Bedford,  on  Acushnell  river,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  3960  feet  long.  It  has  a  whale 
fishery,  bank,  and  insurance  company.  In  1841,  it  had  thirty-one  stores,  one  lumber  yard, 
two  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories  with  1760  spindles. — Official  Returns, 

Faxl  River,  fifty-one  miles  south  of  Boston,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Fall  river,  at  its 
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^tr&Qce  into  Mount  Hope  bay,  a  branch  of  Narraganset  bay.  Fall  river  consists  of  the 
outlet  of  Watnppa  pond,  which  is  eleven  miles  lon^  and  one  mile  broad,  two  miles  east  of  the 
town,  and  b  an  unfailing  stream .  It  falls  140  feet  witliin  100  rods,  and  afibrds  great 
water  power.  The  village  contained,  in  1840,  eight  ciiurches^-ooe  Congregational,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Christian,  one  Baptist,  one  Friends,  one  Methodist,  one  Unitarian,  and  one 
Roman  Catholic ;  two  banks  and  an  insurance  office.  It  has  considerable  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township,  fifly -eight  stores,  capi- 
tal 105,000  dollars  ;  four  lumber  yards,  cimital  15,000  dollars;  one  funiace,  one  large 
iron  works,  two  print  works,  six  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  nine  cotton  factories, 
32,680  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers, three  grist  mills,  four  taw  muls.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1,436,300  dollars. 
Population,  6738,— ^.  5.  Guz. 

Frainikgham,  twenty-two  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population,  3030. 
Capital  in  four  woollen  and  other  factories,  396,900  dollars. 

Fitchburo,  forty-six  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston,  on  a  branch  of  the  Nashua, 
which  supplies  plenty  of  water  power.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  twelve  fulling 
aaills,  two  woollen  factories,  four  cotton  factories,  with  3820  spindles  ;  one  tannery,  three 
paper  factories,  two  binderies,  two  planing  mills,  two  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills.  Popu- 
lation, 2604.^ Official  Returns. 

Gloucsstek,  a  port  of  entry,  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Boston ;  it  has  a  fine  har- 
bour, open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  naviga- 
tion and  the  fisheries.  Tonnage,  in  1840,  17,072  tons.  On  the  south  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  on  Thatcher's  island,  on  the  south-east,  are  two  light-houses.  A  canal  is  cut 
across  the  uthmus  which  connects  the  cape  with  the  main  land.  It  had,  in  1840, 
four  commercial  houses,  capital,  107,000  dollars  ;  thirty-two  stores,  capital  57,776  dollars  ; 
two  lumber  yards,  o^Mtal  23,000  dollars ;  one  printing  office,  one  weekly,  and  one  semi- 
weekly,  newspaper,  foor  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  ui  manufiEu:tures,  52,495  dol- 
lars.    Population,  SSSO.-^ Official  Returns, 

Grafton,  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  streams  which  afford  water 
power.  In  1840,  it  had  six  stores,  four  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  five  cotton  mills, 
22,930  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  130,400  dollars.  PopuUtion,  29A^.— Official 
Returns. 

Great  Bareihgton,  131  miles  west  of  Boston.  The  Housatonic  river  flows  through 
it.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  three 
cotton  mills,  with  6094  spindles ;  two  tanneries.     Population,  2704. — Official  Returns. 

Groton,  thirty- three  miles  north-west  of  Boston.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 8,000 
doUars.    In  1840,  population,  2lS9.^0fficial  Returns. 

Haverhill,  thirty-two  miles  north-by- west  of  Boston,  opposite  New  Bedford,  on  the 
Merrimae,  by  which  vessels  of  100  tons  ascend  to  the  bridge.  In  1840,  it  had  thirty-one 
stores,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory.  Capital  in  manufisustures,  345,450  dollars. 
Population,  4336. — Official  Returns, 

Hinoham,  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  Situated  on  the  south  side  of  Boston 
bay.  It  contains  several  churches,  one  of  which  was  erected  in  1680,  and  is  still  a  substan- 
tial building,  a  bank,  an  insurance  office,  a  savings*  bank,  and  two  academies.  It  has 
about  eighty  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  Several  packets  com- 
municate rc^^arly  with  Boston,  and  a  steamboat  daily,  in  the  summer  season.  It  had,  in 
1840,  thirty- two  stores,  capital  46,600  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars  ; 
one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mills, 
one  saw  mill,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  105,800  dollars.  Population, 
3564.— Cr.  S.  Gaz. 

HoPRiNTON,  twenty-nine  miles  west-south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  branches  of  Charles 
and  Mill  rivers,  which  afford  water  power.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  and  the 
Blackston  canal,  run  near  it.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  capital  15,100  dollars  ;  three 
cotton  fiu^ries,  3952  spindles,  one  tannery,  four  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  127,400  dollars.     Population,  2245. — Official  Returns, 

Ipswich,  twenty -six  miles  nortn-east-by-north  of  Boston,  is  a  port  of  entry,  with  a 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.     In  1840,  registered  ton- 
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ufige,  3739  tons;   seven  stores,  one  lumber  yard,  one  fulling  mill,  two   cotton   milliy 
2640  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 10,000  dollars.  Populadon,  3000. — Official  Returns. 

Lanca8Ti»,  thirty-six  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston,  on  the  river  Nashua.  In  1840, 
it  had  one  woollen  factory,  two  cotton  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  17,830  dollars. 
Population,  2019. — Officuzl  Returns, 

Leominster,  forty-four  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  capital  in  manu- 
factures, 13,825  dollars.     Population,  2069. 

Lee,  128  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  had  one  cotton  mill,  888  spindles, 
thirteen  paper  factories.     Capital  in  manufactiu^s,  267,528  dollars.     Population,  2428. 

Marblehead,  b  situated  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  on  a  rocky  point  project- 
ing three  or  four  miles  into  Massachusetts  bay.  Its  harbour  is  good,  of  easy  access,  and  it 
has  about  100  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  foreign  coasting  traue,  estimated  at 
12,478  dollars.  It  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  6575.  Two  banks,  witli  a  capital  of 
220,000  dollars ;  two  insurance  companies,  capital  100,000  dollars  ;  and  twenty-nine 
stores.—  Official  Returns. 

Marlborough,  twenty-seven  miles  west  of  Boston.     Population,  2101. 

Medwat,  twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  Charles  river,  which 
affords  g^ood  water  power.  In  1840,  the  township  contained  eis^ht  stores,  capital  12,850 
dollars;  six  cotton  factories,  2859  spindles,  four  gnst  mills,  eignt  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  86,800  dollars.     Population,  2043. — Official  Returns. 

Mendon,  thirty-three  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  oontuned  ten  stores,  Bre 
fulling  mills,  six  cotton  factories,  19,008  spindles.  Capital  in  manufi&ctures,  420,075  doll&ra. 

Methuen,  twenty -six  miles  north-by-west  of  Boston.  Situated  on  the  north  side  of  Mer- 
rimac  river,  watered  also  by  Spicket  nver,  which  has  a  fall  of  thirfy  feet,  two  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Merrimac,  affording  extensive  water  power.  In  1840,  the  township 
contained  four  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars;  two  cotton  factories,  4588  spindles,  one 
tannery,  two  paper  factories,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
260,500  dollars.     Population,  2251. 

MiDDLEBOROUGH,  forty  miles  south-by-east  of  Boston.  It  has  several  ponds,  the  outlets 
of  which  afford  extensive  water  power,  and  flow  into  Taunton  river.  In  1840,  it  had  eight 
stores,  capital  51,000  dollars ;  one  ftdling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,  2500  ^indies,  one 
furnace,  two  forges.  Capital  in  manufactures,  122,000  dollars.  Population,  5086. — 
Official  Returns. 

MiLLBURT,  forty-three  miles  west-by -south  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  had  eleven 
fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  three  cotton  factories,  with  4960  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  261,600  dollars.     Population,  2171. — Official  Returns. 

MoNSON,  seventy-five  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  Capital  in  manu&ctures,  16,903  dol- 
lars.    Population,  2151. 

New  Bedford  is  a  port  of  entry  fiffcy-eight  miles  south  of  Boston,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  railroad,  in  41  deg.  38  min.  7  sec.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  55  min.  49  sec  west 
longitude.  Population,  in  1820,  3947;  1830,  7592;  1840,  12,087.  New  Bedford 
is  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  sets  up  from  Buzzard  s  bay.  The  ground  rises  rapidly 
from  the  water,  and  gives  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which  contains  many  handsome 
dwellings,  a  commanding  situation.  A  bridge,  near  the  centre  of  the  place,  connects 
it  with  Fairhaven.  It  contains  a  court  house  ;  four  banks,  capital  1,300,000  dollars; 
three  insurance  offices,  capital  350,000  dollars,  and  a  savings'  institution;  fourteen 
churches,  one  Baptist,  three  Cong^gational,  one  Episcopal,  two  Christian,  one  Friends, 
two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  one  Universaiist,  one  Beth^  and  one 
African.  There  are  seventeen  candle  houses  and  oil  manu^ustories.  The  harbour  is  safe 
and  spacious.  The  surrounding  coimtry  affords  few  exports,  and  the  inhabitants  and 
capital  of  the  place  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  whale  fishery.  .Its  tonnage,  in  1840,  was 
89,089  tons,  being  the  second  district  in  this  respect  in  the  state.  There  were,  in  1840, 
174  stores,  capital  482,350  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  34,800  doUars;  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries,  4,512,000  dollars  ;  salt  produced,  13,100  bushels  ;  three  tanneries, 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  rope-walk,  one  paper  factory,  three  printing  offices,  one 
bindery,  two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  527,800  dollars. 
—  U.  S.  Gaz,     Official  Returns, 
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The  fellowiog  table  shows  the  namber  of  ships,  brigs,  tchooners,  and  sloopa,  together 
with  the  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  oistrict  of  New  Bedford^  on  the  ^Hh  of 
September  in  each  year : 


T  BARS. 

Ships. 

Brifft. 

Schooocn 

Sloo^. 

ToTALi 

Tonaaf*. 

1811 

63 

164 
199 
194 
100 
117 
114 
115 
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11 
33 

31 
14 

11 
17 
SO 
17 
31 

48 
49 
60 
49 
47 
61 
M 
67 
46 

114 
108 
103 
79 
94 
83 
60 
71 
71 

136 

347 
384 
306 
801 

370 
388 
380 
•88 

60,514 
7A.066 
76.607 
76.107 
80,476 
K3,884 
8.\400 
89,177 

183t 

1833 

18S4 

1839., 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

Nkwbukt,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Merrimac  river,  is  thirty -one  miles  from  Boston. 
Populsdon  of  the  township  in  1840,  3789.     The  surroundins^  country  is  well  cultivated. 

NswBURTPOKT,  a  port  of  entry,  thirty-eight  miles  north- oy-east  of  Boston,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Merrimac  river  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  Atlantic  It  contains  a  territory  of  one  mile  sauare  of  eioellent  land.  The 
streets  are  wide,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  it  has  a  brick  court  house,  a 
stone  gaol,  a  custom  house  of  rough  granite,  with  a  fine  wrought  Grecian  Doric  portico 
and  pOastres  on  the  sides,  which  cost  25,000  doUars  ;  eight  churches — two  Presbyterian^ 
one  Congregational,  one  Independent,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist ;  an 
academy,  thne  banks,  with  a  capital  of  700,000  dollars,  besides  a  bank  for  savings  ;  three 
losoranoe  companies,  almshouse,  and  lyceum.  In  1840,  it  had  a  population  of  7161  inha* 
Intants  ;  fifteen  commercial  houses,  capital  781,000  dollars ;  116  stores,  capital  225,000 
dollars  ;  four  lumber  yards,  four  cotton  fEustories,  with  17,736  spindles,  two  distilleries, 
three  printing  offices,  one  week^,  one  semi -weekly,  and  one  daily  paper.  Capital  in  roa- 
nu&ctures,  647,800  dollars.-— d/^Jcta/  Returns.     U.  S.  Gaz. 

NoKTH  Bridqbwatsr  is  twenty-two  miles  south-by-east  of  BotUm.  Population,  in 
1840,  2615. 

NoRTKAiCFTOH,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river.  The  public  buildings  are 
a  eourt  house,  gaol,  and  five  churches,  some  of  which  are  spacious  and  handsome — two 
Congr^ational,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Unitarian,  and  a  female  seminary. 
The  Round  Hill  School  is  a  celebrated  seminary,  on  the  plan  of  a  German  gymnasium. 
There  is  a  bank  and  an  insurance  company.  A  fine  bridge,  1080  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
six  wide,  supported  on  piers,  some  of  them  forty  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
completed  in  1826,  connects  this  place  with  Hadley.  A  canal,  which  here  joins  the  Con- 
necticut river,  connects  Northampton  with  Newhaven  county.  Mount  Tom,  in  this  town, 
and  Mount  Holyoke  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  lofty  summits,  often  visited  for 
their  commanding  prospects.  This  stream  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
affords  good  water  power.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township,  thirty-four  stores,  ca- 
pital 125,700  dollars  ;  twofuUing  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  capital  110,000  dollars ;  one 
tannery,  one  flouring  mill,  three  grist  mills,   eleven  saw  mills,  one  paper  factory,  four 

Cting  offices,  two  binderies,  three  weekly  papers.    Capital  in  manufactures,  254,800  dol- 
;   one  academy,  fifty-six  students,  twenty-one  schools,  937  scholars.     Population,  in 
1830,  3613  ;  1840,  S750.—  U.  S.  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 

PAUfER,  eighty-one  miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  Wore  and  Swifi  rivers.  In  1840, 
there  were  2139  inhabitants,  eight  stores,  two  cotton  factories,  22,000  spindles,  three  grist 
mills,  three  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  3 1 5, 100  doUars. —  Official  Returns. 

PrmFiELO,  131  miles  west  of  Boston ;  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Housatonio 
river,  which  afibrds  good  water  power.  The  railroad  frc»n  Boston  to  Albany  passes  through 
it.  Agriculture  has  been  greatiy  improved  in  this  township.  The  village  near  the  centre 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  the  county.  The  houses  are  generaUy  of  wood, 
neady  painted  white,  and  ornamented  with  shrubbery.  It  lies  chiefly  on  two  streets  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  and  has  a  central  square  of  four  acres,  ornamented  by  a 
lofty  ebn  tree  in  the  middle,  the  remains  of  the  original  forest.  It  contains  four  churches 
Congregational,  one  Elpiscopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist ;  a  bank,  a  printing 
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office,  a  male  and  a  female  academy,  350  dwellings,  and  2600  inhabitants.  Tlie  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution,  located  here,  was  founded  in  1823,  has  five  professors,  seventy -four 
students,  473  graduates  ;  and  the  lectures  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  September. 
It  is  connected  with  Williams'  College,  at  Williamstown.  There  were,  m  1840,  in  tlie 
township,  one  cotton  factory,  1600  spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  printing 
office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
1 1 1,200  dollars.     Population,  3747. 

Plymouth,  thirty-eight  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  The  soil  near  the  coast  is  generally 
good;  the  rest  is  barren,  and  still  remains  a  forest,  mostly  pine,  with  some  oak.  The  township 
is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  ponds.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
and  well  built,  chiefly  of  wood.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  six  churches — two  Con- 
gregational, one  Unitarian,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Universalist — two  banks, 
an  insurance  company,  and  PilCTim  Hdll.  The  harbour  is  spacious,  but  shallow,  and  about 
forty-five  vessels  are  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  others  are  emplo^'ed 
in  the  West  India  and  European  trade.  This  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  England,  and  was 
settled  on  December  22,  1620,  by  101  emigrants,  who  fled  from  religious  persecution  in 
England,  first  to  Holland,  and  then  to  New  England.  The  rock  on  which  they  landed 
was  conveyed  in  1774  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  anniversary  of  the  landing  is  cele- 
brated annually  ;  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrim  society,  Pilgrim  Hall,  a  neat 
building,  has  been  erected.  There  are  in  the  town  forty-six  stores,  capital  76,000  dollars  ; 
five  commercial  houses,  capital  138,000  dollars ;  four  cotton  factories,  40,004  spindles; 
one  tannery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  four  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  266,400  dollars.  Population,  6281. —  U,  S.  Gaz,  Official 
Returns. 

Martha's  Vineyard  lies  off  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  twenty -one  miles 
lone,  two  to  five  broad ;  area  about  120  square  miles.  The  population  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  carried  on  from  its  three  small  towns,  viz.,  Roguntuo,  population  in  1840, 
1736;  Tesbury,  1620;  Milmath,  702.— Official  Returns.     U.  S.  Gaz. 

Nantucket  Island  lies  ten  miles  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  Cape 
Cod,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  is  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles, 
containing  fifty  square  miles.  Some  of  the  soil  is  very  productive,  but  most  of  it  is  sandy 
and  sterile.  The  land  is  chiefly  held  in  common,  and  a  laree  number  of  sheep  and  cows 
are  fed  on  the  commons.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  navigation,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  whale  fishery.  The  south  part  of  the  island  is  a  plain,  elevated  not  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  part  the  land  rises  in  hills 
about  forty  feet  high,  but  one  peak  is  eighty  feet  high.  With  a  few  small  adjoining  islands, 
it  constitutes  Nantucket  county.  On  the  south-east  of  the  island  are  Nantucket  shoals, 
fifty  miles  lonc^  and  forty-five  broad,  where  numerous  vessels  have  been  wrecked.  There 
were  on  the  island,  in  1840,  neat  cattle  628,  sheep  7600,  swine  278  ;  wheat  ninety -one 
bushels,  produced  Indian  com  621  bushels,  barley  374  bushels,  oats  364  bushels,  potatoes 
4626  bushels  ;  thirty-three  stores,  capital  142,000  dollars.  Capital  invested  in  fisheries, 
2,826,000  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  four  rope  factories,  three  grist 
mills,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly,  one  semi-weekly,  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 1,181,411  dollars  ;  five  academies,  630  students,  twenty- eight  schools,  2060  scholars. 
Population,  9012. —  U.  S.  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 

Nantucket,  the  capital  of  Nantucket  county,  is  1 19  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay.  It  has  an  exceUent 
harbour,  which  is  nearly  land-locked  by  two  projecting  points  of  beach,  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  apart,  on  one  of  which.  Brant  Point,  is  a  light-house.  Nearly  two  miles  north  of 
the  harbour  there  is  a  bar,  with  nine  feet  of  water  only  in  depth  at  low  tide.  About  1 60 
vessels  belong  to  the  port.  Tonnage,  in  1840,  31,916  tons.  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the 
British  Navy,  founded  a  naval  academy  here  in  1827,  called  the  Coffin  School,  and  be- 
queathed 2600/.  sterling  to  it.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  distantly  related  to  him. 
There  is  a  daily  steamboat  connexion  with  New  Bedford. —  U.  S.  Gaz, 

The  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  have  retained  more  than  any  others  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  early  New  Englanders.  A  recent  v'lsiter  informs  a  Boston  editor,  ^'  that  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  the  traveller,  is  the  appearance  of  pristine  simplicity  which  the 
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town  presents.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  buildings  are  of  wood,  unpointed,  coTered  witli 
shingles  instead  of  chipboards,  bearing  the  marks  of  Time's  antiquatmg  finger,  and  con- 
structed in  a  great  vanety  of  fistshions,  and  facing  all  points  of  the  compass. 

**  The  fences  made  ot  rough  boards,  hare,  uke  the  houses,  g^wn  venerably  sombre 
from  buffeting  the  elements,  and  the  streets  follow  the  track  of  the  flocks,  which,  time  out 
of  mindy  hare  made  this  island  another  Goshen. 

"  The  nature  of  the  soil  renders  it  futile  to  do  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  streets, 
without  great  expense,  and  hence^  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  wnich  are  paved,  they  are 
composed  of  a  deep  sand,  like  the  beach  which  surrounds  the  island. 

**  There  are,  however,  some  good  and  straight  streets,  and  some  edifices,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  are  very  creditable  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants. 

**  They  have  ten  houses  for  public  worship,  two  belonging  to  the  Quakers,  and  the  re- 
mainder divided  among  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  &c. 

^  The  sandy  roads,  in  connexion  with  the  quiet  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  isolated 
situation  of  the  territory,  which  prevents  the  passing  through  it  of  persons  beyond  its  bor- 
ders, render  it  perhaps  the  stillest  region  for  its  population  in  the  countiy.  Scarcely  any 
souml  is  heard  in  most  of  its  streets,  by  day  or  night,  excepting  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
juvenile  venders  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  as  they  thread  the  mazy  avenues  in  the  well- 
known  vehicle  of  the  island. 

^  This  vehicle  (a  small  green  cart,  with  high  sides,  and  generally  without  springs  or 
mounting  step)  is  dignified  by  the  cognomen  of  calashy  and  is  in  almost  universal  use,  for 
the  various  purposes  of  carrying  produce,  merchandise,  or  parties  of  pleamre  ;  and  main- 
tains its  respectability  among  the  inhabitants  generally,  although  the  chaise  is  not  un- 
firequently  seen,  and  the  earyaii  barouche,  and  coach  even,  are  known  there. 

'*  But  while  few  modem  improvements  have  reached  this  island,  there  is  one  which 
redonnda  greatly  to  the  credit  of  its  people — I  mean  its  schools.  Since  the  Board  of 
Educa^on  was  established,  and  its  gifted  secretary  has  made  his  annual  visit  to  the  island, 
an  impulse  has  been  g^ven  to  the  subject  of  school  instruction,  which  puts  to  the  blush 
most  of  the  large  towns  in  continental  Massachusetts. 

**  Grades  of  schools  have  been  established,  answering  to  English  High  Grammar, 
and  Primary,  with  an  additional  one  called  Introductory^  as  preparatory  to  the  primary 
department ;  and  these  are  taught  and  managed  by  skilfiil  ana  well-paid  teachers  of  both 
sexes,  in  spacious,  airy,  light,  well-ventilated  buildings,  admiraUy  situated,  and  worthy  to 
be  modds  for  other  towns  in  the  state.  The  principal  of  the  High  Sdiod  receives  % 
compensation  of  1400  dollars  per  annum. 

^  The  internal  arrangements  of  his  school  are  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  the 
writing  desks,  which  have  horizontal  tops,  and,  consequently,  must  endanger  the  health  of 
the  pupils,  who  stoop  over  them,  for  hours  in  the  day,  in  performing  their  personal 
exercises.  The  orderly  deportment  and  perfect  decorum  of  the  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
found  in  these  schools,  are  alike  honourable  to  the  teachers  and  the  scholars,  as  well  as 
delightful  to  the  beholder. 

<*  Besides  its  churches,  public  schools,  &c.,  Nantucket  has  a  very  neat  and  commodious 
buildintr  for  its  AthensBum,  containing  an  ample  lecture-room,  library,  and  museum. 

'<  The  Hbrary  is  select  and  suflficiently  extensive  for  its  present  purposes^  and  contains 
many  choice  works,  all  kept  in  fine  order. 

**  The  contents  of  the  several  cabinets  in  the  museum,  are  respectable  for  variety,  and 
neatly  and  scientifically  arranged-— all  indieadng  an  enlightened  taste  in  those  who  have 
them  in  charge." 

By  ^ne  last  valuation,  it  was  estimated  that  the  property  of  the  island  amounted  to 
7,000,000  of  doUars ;  5,000,000  of  which  were  owned  by  121  persons  ;  and  the  2,000,000 
by  the  remainder ;  there  being  between  9000  and  10,000  inhabitants. 

"  It  vrould  seem  by  this,  Uiat  property  is  very  unequally  divided,  which  is  doubtless  the 
ease ;  as  one-half  the  taxable  persons  pay  roerdy  a  poll-tax.  Still,  there  is  a  remarkable 
degree  of  industry  and  contentment,  very  few  paupers,  (about  eighty  adults  only)  and  a 
healthy  state  of  public  morals. 

*'  The  great  ambition  of  most  of  the  boys,  is  to  arrive  at  the  honour  of  harpooning  a 
whale  ;  aiid  this  they  cherish  from  a  very  tender  age  ;  which  often  makes  them  impatient 
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of  the  restraints  of  the  school-room,  and  they  become  as  skilful  boatmen  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve,  as  the  boys  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 

**  The  g^at  business  and  principal  source  of  wealth  of  Nantncket  ( See  Fisheries)^  is 
the  whale  fishery,  which,  in  the  great  variety  of  labour  it  provides  for,  employs  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  ;  every  department  of  industry  and  traffic,  however,  finds  its 
votaries,  who  secure  thereby  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  many  do  much  more  than 
this. 

'^  Much  of  the  soil  is  very  thin,  and  sand  is  the  principal  element  in  it ;  still,  there  is 
not  wanting  excellent  land  for  vines  and  fruits,  for  vegetables  and  grass.  Several  fartnB 
are  cultivated,  a  few  miles  from  town,  which  pay  an  annual  clear  profit  of  twenty  per  cent ; 
and  thus  offer  better  encouragement  to  the  agriculturist  than  almost  any  iarms  on  the 
main.  Would  that  more  of  the  land  was  appropriated  to  similar  objects,  instead  of  being 
devoted  (as  a  large  share  of  the  island  is)  to  the  purpose  oi  a  sheep  pasture. 

**  In  the  ride  to  Siasconset,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  seven  miles  from  town,  (a 
summer  retreat  for  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants)  one  is  impressed  with  the  peculiarly 
of  the  scene.  A  wide  expanse  of  territory  presents  itself  with  neither  house,  nor  tree, 
nor  fence,  nor  bush,  within  the  reach  of  the  eye ;  while  the  road,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
pairs  of  parallel  tracks,  where  wheels  have  left  their  marks  in  deep  ruts,  with  the  path 
for  the  horse  in  the  centre,  and  ridges  of  grass  rising  up  between,  is  the  only  g^ide  to  the 
little  settlement.  One  stretches  up  the  rock  in  vain  to  find  some  earthly  boundary  on 
either  side.  As  at  sea  the  ocean  seems  to  touch  the  sky,  so  here  the  horizon  is  formed  in 
almost  every  direction,  by  the  meeting  of  the  blue  azure  and  the  land. 

"  Passing  Siasconset,  the  land  appears  better ;  there  is  at  present,  more  verdure,  and  the 
sheep  (a  few  only  of  which  were  tound  on  our  drive)  were  here  numerous.  The  ex* 
pediency  of  devoting  so  much  territory  to  the  use  of  the  sheep  may  be  called  in  question  ; 
as  may  also  the  humanity  of  the  practice  of  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  the 
climate,  during  the  winter.  It  is  said  that  the  temperature  of  uie  island  is,  on  an  averao^ 
ten  degrees  lower  in  summer,  and  as  many  degrees  higher  in  winter,  than  with  us ;  still, 
in  severe  seasons,  many  of  the  sheep  perish  for  lack  of  food  and  shelter.  And  seldom,  if 
ever,  are  they  fat  enough  to  butcher ;  but,  in  this  region  of  the  woolly  race,  the  in- 
habitants are  dependent  on  their  neighbours  of  the  continent,  for  their  supplies  of  mutton, 
while  the  land  is,  from  year  to  year,  becoming  poorer  and  poorer,  and  the  prospect  is, 
that  in  no  long  time,  it  will  be  rendered  wholly  worthless,  by  the  trampling  browsing  of 
its  thousand  tenants.  Since  the  opening  of  the  New  Bedford  railroad,  and  the  connexion 
with  it  of  the  steamboat  to  Nantucket,  Vie  travel  to  the  island  has  mudi  increased." 

Randolph  is  sixteen  miles  south  of  Boston.  In  1840  there  were  in  the  township  twenty 
stores,  capital  96,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  grist  mill,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  various 
manufactures,  235,985  dollars.     Population,  3218. 

Reading,  twelve  miles  north  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2193  ;  has  numeroui 
manufiictures  of  boots,  shoes,  and  house  furniture. 

Rehoboth,  forty  miles  south  by -west  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores,  capital 
6600  dollars ;  two  cotton  fitctories,  1840  spindles ;  four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capi- 
tal in  maniiiactures,  30,100  dollars.     Population,  2169. 

RocKPORT,  thirty-two  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  is  a  port  for  small  vessels,  and  for 
the  coasting  trade  and  fishery.     Population,  2650. 

Rochester,  fifty-four  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  3864  ; 
a  good  seaport,  with  ship  yards  and  several  large  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries. 
Sw  is  also  made  in  this  place. — See  Fisheries  hereafter. 

Sai«I8BURt,  forty-two  miles  north-north-east  of  Boston.  The  Atlantic  bounds  it  on 
the  east,  the  Merrimac  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Powow  river  on  the  west  The  raiht)ad 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth  passes  through  this  township.  There  are  in  the  township 
twenty-three  stores,  capital  13,650  dollars  ;  sixteen  fuUing  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
three  tanneries,  one  prmting  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufitctures,  561,450  dollars.     Population,  2739. 

SciTUATE,  twenty-six  miles  south-east-by-south  of  Boston.  The  harbour  is  smaD  and 
of  difficult  access,  but  as  many  as  thirty  fishing  and  coasting  vessels  are  owned  here.  The 
village  contuns  about  thirty  dwellings.     The  township  has  sixteen  stores,  capital  16^900 
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dolkrs ;  nine  grist  milk,  nine  Mw  mills.     Cf^ntal  in  mann&ctoxesy  50,400  dollars.    Pop«- 
latioD,  3886. 

Shkffield,  138  miles  west-south-west  of  Boston*  It  is  the  oldest  township  in  the 
county,  haring  heen  diartared  in  1733,  reduced  to  its  present  limits  in  1761.  in  1840 
there  were  in  the  township  eight  stores,  capital  22,000  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  three 
tanneries,  three  distilleries,  one  grist  mill,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manu&ctures, 
10,000  dollars.     Population,  2322. 

Spbingfcbld,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  rirer,  twenty- four  miles  north  of 
Hartford,  ninety-one  west  of  fioston.  Population,  in  1830,  6784;  1840,  10,985.  Wa- 
tered hy  the  Chickapee  and  Mill  rivers.  On  the  river  are  rich  alluvial  meadows.  The 
main  street  extends  along  the  river  between  two  and  three  miles.  The  houses  are  well  built. 
Spring6eld  has  a  court  house,  gaol,  seven  places  of  worship,  two  banks,  and  the  principal 
government  manufactory  of  arms  in  the  country.  The  armoury  is  situated  on  elevated 
ground,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  village.  The  buildings  stand  on  a  large  sauare,  and  con- 
sist of  one  brick  edifice  240  feet  by  thirty-two,  two  stories  high,  occupiea  by  look  filers, 
stodLers,  and  finishers;  a  brick  fbrnnff  shop,  150  feet  by  thirty- two;  a  brick  building, 
rixty  feet  by  thirty -two,  two  stories  high,  the  second  story  forming  a  spacious  hall,  devoted 
to  religious  worship ;  a  bride  building  100  feet  by  forty,  and  two  stones  high,  used  as  a 
depository  of  arms,  and  numerous  smaller  stores  and  shops.  The  water  works  are  situated 
on  the  Bull  river,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  armoury,  on  three  different  sites,  called  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Water  shops,  the  whole  comprising  five  workshops,  twenty- 
eignt  forges,  ten  trip-hammers,  eighteen  water-wheels.  The  whole  establishment  employs 
firom  240  to  250  workmen,  who  make  about  forty-five  muskets  daily.  The  muskets 
made  on  the  old  model  cost,  as  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Jounud 
(^  Commerce,^  1 1  dollars  70  cents,  and  Uiat  those  on  the  new  model  would  cost  about 
two  dollars  more,  or  53s.  to  55s. ;  an  enormous  price  compared  with  the  cost  of  English 
muskets.  The  iron  used  (which  b  malleable)  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the 
Salisbury  mines  in  Connecticut ;  it  is  brought  in  bars  three  inches  and  three  quarters  wide, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  lone,  the  length  not  being 
materiaL  The  gun  stocks  are  manufeustured  from  black  walnut,  obtained  in  Pennsylvania ; 
it  is  purchased  roughly  sawed  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  musket.  The  sted  and  many 
tools  used  in  the  workshops,  are  purchased  cliiefly  m  the  city  of  New  Yoric :  each  part, 
of  the  musket,  even  to  a  screw,  being  made  at  the  works.  Many  of  Uie  tools  and  much 
of  the  machinery  are  also  made  there,  as  the  old  decay,  or  as  improvements  are  suggested. 
Most  of  the  work  of  the  stock  b  done  by  means  of  water  power,  and  it  comes  from  the 
machinery  neariy  ready  to  be  united  with  the  bairel.  There  were  in  Springfield,  in  1840, 
sizty-ei^t  stores,  capital  250,000  dollars;  value  of  machinery  manufac^ired,  120,000 
dollars ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  25,000  dollars  ;  thirty  cannon  and  14,000  small  aims  ; 
eight  cotton  factories,  43,700  spindles,  capital  1,650,000  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  two 
breweries,  diree  grist  mills,  three  saw  miUs,  four  p«p^  factories,  seven  printing  offices, 
fimr  weekly  newspi^iers.  Capital  in  manufiurtures,  2,631,500  dollars;  three  academies, 
140  students,  thirty-six  schools,  1512  scholars. — Official  acc<mnt.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Chickapee  river,  where  it  enters  the  Connecticut,  lies  Chickapee,  four  miles  north  of 
Sfnringneld,  a  manu&cturing  village  in  t^ie  towndiip  of  Spnngfield,  which  has  four 
cotton  factories,  one  paper  factory,  150  houses,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

West  Sprinofoeld,  ninety- three  miles  west  of  Boston.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Connecticut  river,  over  which  tnere  b  a  bridge,  connecting  it  with  Springfield.  It  has  spa- 
rioos  streets,  bordered  by  lofty  elms,  and  handsome  bdUinffs.  The  Boston  and  Albany 
nulroad  passes  through  it.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  townsnip  ten  stores,  capital  20,700 
dc^lars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  cotton  &ctory,  3400  spindles,  twenty-seven  schools,  791  sdio^ 
lars.     Population,  3626. 

SouTHBKiDGE,  sizty-one  miles  south-south-west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2031  ; 
one  woollen  factory,  eight  cotton  factories,  14,600  spindles;  capital  in  manufactures, 
160.875  dollars. 

Stubbkidob,  sixty-one  miles  west-south-west  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores, 
capital  14,000  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  five  cotton  factories,   11,412  spindles;  two  tan- 
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nerieo,  three  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.    Capital  in  manufactures,  138,300  dollars.    Popu- 
lation, 2005. 

Sutton,  forty-six  miles  west-hj-south  of  Boston.  It  contained,  in  1840,  six  stores, 
capital  10,800  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  four  cotton  factories,  6928 
spmdles.     Population,  2370. 

Taunton,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  7645.  Situated  on 
the  Taunton  river,  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  small  vessels ;  had  one  dyeing  and  one 
printing  establishment,  one  fulling  mill,  six  cotton  factories,  with  19,956  spindles  ;  furnaces, 
forges,  fabrics  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  pottery,  and  paper.  Capital  in  manufiMstures, 
620,950  doDars. 

UxBBiDGE,  thirty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2004  ;  it  had 
twelve  fulling  mills,  nve  wooUen  factories,  three  cotton  factories,  5500  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  163,000  dollars. 

Wathom,  ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2504  ;  it  had  eleven  cotton 
factories,  with  1 1,000  spindles  ;  and  falnrics  of  wool,  paper,  &c.  Capital  in  manuiacture8i» 
463,500  dollars. 

Wareham,  fifty- three  miles  south-souih-east  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2005  ;  had 
one  cotton  factory,  and  some  other  factories,  with  some  shipping  and  trade. 

Westpobt,  is  fifty-nine  miles  south  of  Boston,  In  1840,  population  2820;  it  had 
then  one  cotton  factory,  2000  spindles  :  and  various  small  fabrics.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
19,600  dollars. 

Westfield,  100  miles  west  from  Boston.  In  1840,  population  3526 ;  it  had  one 
tannery,  four  powder  fEustories,  two  paper  factories.  Capital  in  manufactures,  102,000 
dollars. 

Weymouth,  twelve  miles  south-south-east  of  BosU>n.  In  1840,  population  3738.  Capi- 
tal in  various  manufactures,  219,400  dollars. 

Wjlliamstown,  131  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1793,  which  has  a  president  and  seven  professors  or  other  instructors,  933 
alumni,  of  whom  331  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  155  students,  and  7500  volumes  in 
its  libraries.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  township,  seven  stores,  capital  24,000  dollars ;  one 
^ling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,  1788  spindles,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw 
mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  49,700  dollars.     Population,  2153. 

WoRGESTEB,  forty-two  miles  west-by-south  of  boston.  Population,  in  1830»  4172 ; 
1840,  7497.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  the  soil  ia  generally 
fertile  and  well  cnftivated.  The  village  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  inland  towns  of  New 
Ehigland.  The  houses,  many  of  which  are  of  brick,  are  cSiiefly  on  one  broad  street,  a  mile 
in  leng^.  It  contains  a  court  house,  which  cost  20,000  dollars,  four  banks,  seven  dburcbea 
— three  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic;  and  die  hall  of  the  American  An^uarian  Society,  with  a  library  of  6000 
volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  a  cabinet :  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Asylum 
is  a  spacious  edifice.  Worcester  enjoys  great  facilities  for  communication  and  for  trade. 
The  Blackstone  canal  connects  it  with  I^vidence.  The  railroad  from  Boston  to  Spring- 
field and  Albany  passes  through  the  place ;  and  a  railroad  to  Norwich,  Connecticut,  is 
connected  with  steamboats,  forming  a  duly  communication  with  New  York,  which  renders 
Worcester  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughmres  in  the  country,  and  cannot  but  add  to  its 
growth  and  prosperity.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country.  It  had, 
in  1840,  ninety  stores,  capital  413,000  dollars;  machinery  produced  to  the  value  of 
90,000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  40,000  dollars ;  one  cotton 
factory,  1672  spindles  ;  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  paper  factories,  four  printing 
offices,  four  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufsictures,  400,000  dollars. 
Three  academies,  120  students;  thirty  schools,  1488  scholars. 

Wrsnthajc,  thirty-two  miles  soum-south-westof  Boston.  In  1840,  population  29 15  ; 
four  cotton  factories,  3500  spindles.  Capital  in  manu&ctures,  46,825  dollars. — Official 
Returns^  U.  S.  Gaz, 

The  foregoing  include  all  the  principal  seats  of  trade  and  manufiKsturing  industry : 
being  t)ie  object  chiefly  of  this  work  in  giving  any  account  of  towns. 
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V.  RHOD£  ISLAND. 

RtfODS  IsLAHB,  originally  called  Rhode  Island  and  Prondenoe  Plantationiy  ii  titnated 
between  41  deg.  22  min.,  and  42  deg.  3  min.  north  latitude ;  and  between  71  deg.  6  min., 
and  71  deg.  38  min.  west  longitude ;  and  between  5  deg.  7  min.,  and  5  deg.  54  min.  east 
from  Washington.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  United  States,  being  oulj  aboat  forty-nine  miles 
long,  and  twenty -nine  broad,  containing  an  area  of  1360  square  miles  :  of  which  Narra- 
ganset  bay  occupies  130  square  miles. 

Hie  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790,  was  58,825 ;  in  1800,  69,122  ;  in  1810,  76,931; 
in  1820,  83,059  ;  in  1830,  97,212  ;  in  1840, 108,830.  Of  these,  51,362  were  white  males ; 
54,225  white  females;  coloured  free  males,  1413  ;  coloured  females,  1825.  Empbyed  in 
agriculture,  16,617;  in  commerce,  1348;  manufiictures  and  trades^  21,271;  narigating 
the  ocean,  1717 ;  learned  professions,  &c.,  457. 

This  state  is  divided  into  five  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
caiRtals,  were  as  follows  :  Providence,  58,07^  C.  Providence ;  Newport,  16,874,  C. 
Newport;  Bristol,  6476,  C.  Bristol;  Kent,  13,063,  C.  East  Greenwich;  Washbgtoo, 
14,324,  C.  South  Kington. 

Newport  and  Providence  are  the  principal  seats  of  government ;  but  the  legislature 
meets  annually  at  the  former  in  May,  and  at  the  latter,  alternately  with  South  Kingston, 
in  October. 

The  north-west  part  of  the  state  is  hilly,  sterile,  and  rocky.  Hills,  though  not  elevated, 
pervade  the  northern  third  of  the  state ;  the  other  parts  are  level,  or  genenilly  undulating; 
especially  near  Narraganset  bay,  and  on  the  islands  within  iL  The  soil  is  in  many 
parts  arable,  and  the  fiumers  affluent.  The  lands  are  generally  better  adapted  for  grazing 
than  for  com,  and  it  b  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its  cattle  and  sheep,  and  its  butter  and 
cheese.  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  lye,  barley,  oats,  and,  in  some  places,  wheat,  are  grown  ; 
bat  scarcely  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption.  Fruits,  and  ctiHnary  vegetables 
are  produced  in  great  perfection  and  abundance. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  and  more  mild,  particularly  on  the  islands,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  New  England,  llie  sea-breezes  moderate  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter  ;  and  Newport  is  a  favourite  resort,  particularly  during  the  summer. 

There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  state,  8024  horses  and  mules ;  36,891  neat  cattle ;  90,146 
sheep  ;  30,659  swine.  There  were  raised  3098  bushels  of  wheat ;  66,490  bushels  of 
barley;  171,517  bushels  of  oats;  34,521  bushels  of  rye;  2979  bushels  of  buckwheat ; 
450,498  bnahela  of  Jndhn  com ;  183,830  lbs.  of  wool ;  91 1,973  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  383 
tons  of  hemp  and  fiax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  223,229  doUars ;  of  the 
orchard,  32,098  dollars ;  of  lumber,  44,455  dollars. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  flax-seed,  horses,  cattle,  beef,  pork*  fish,  poultry,  onions, 
butter,  cheese,  barley,  and  cotton  goods.  The  manu&ctures  exceed  those  of  any  other 
state,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  principal  of  which  is  cotton.  There  are  also 
woollen  manufiEUStures,  iron,  cordage,  &e. 

The  principal  rivers  are  Pawtucket,  Providence,  Pawtuxet,  Pawcatuck,  and  Wood. 
Narraganset  bay  extends  from  north  to  south  over  thirty  miles  into  the  state,  and  contains 
a  number  of  fine  islands.  The  principal  are  Rhode  Island,  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  two  miles  and  a  naif ;  Canonicut,  eight  miles  long  and  one  broad ;  Pru- 
dence, six  miles  long  ;  and  Block  Island,  ten  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic,  eight  miles  long, 
and  f^rom  two  to  four  broad.  Newport,  on  the  south-west  part  of  Rhode  Island,  has  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  being  spacious,  safe,  ana  easily  accessible.  Providence, 
at  the  head  of  Narraganset  bay,  thirty-six  miles  above  Point  Judith,  is  accessible  by  large 
ships.  In  population,  commerce,  and  wealth,  this  is  the  second  city  in  New  England.  It 
has  been  extensively  enfi;aged  in  the  West  India,  and  also  in  the  East  India,  trade.  Bris- 
tol, on  the  east  side  oi  me  bay,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Newport,  has  a  safe  and  commodious 
hari)our,  and  considerable  trade.  Pawtucket,  four  miles  north  of  Providence,  and  Paw- 
tuxet village,  ten  miles  south  of  Providence,  have  extensive  manufactures. 

There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  forty-four  commercial  and  fifty-seven 
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oommissioa  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,043,507  dollars ;  930 
dry  goods  and  other  retail  stores,  employing  a  capital  of  2,810,125  dollars;  fifky-eight 
persons  engaged  in  transportation,  with  eighty-three  hutchers,  packers,  &c.,  employing  a 
capital  of  71,050  dollars  ;  262  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  capital  of 
254,900  dollars ;  1160  persons  employed  m  the  fisheries,  and  a  capital  of  1,077,157 
dollars. 

Home-made,  or  family  made  goods  were  produced  to  the  value  of  51,180  dollars; 
forty-one  woollen  manufactories,  with  forty-five  fulling  mills,  employing  961  persons 
produced  goods  to  the  value  of  842,172  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  685,350  dollars  ;  209 
cotton  manufactories,  with  518,817  spindles,  employed  12,086  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  amount  of  7,116,792  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  7,326,000  dollars ;  twenty- 
seven  persons  produced  1000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  6000  dollars  ;  five 
furnaces  produced  4126  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  had  a  capital  of  22,250  dollars ;  two  paper 
mills  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  25,000  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  8500  dollars,  employing  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  45,000  dol- 
lars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  92,465  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets 
to  the  value  of  86,106  dollars,  the  whole  employing  411  persons,  and  a  capital  of  66,427 
dollars  ;  twenty-seven  tanneries  employed  eighty-nine  persons,  and  a  capital  of  72,000 
dollars ;  foi*ty-four  saddleries  and  other  leather  manufactories  produced  to  the  value  of 
182,1 10  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  70,695  dollars;  forty-three  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  36,202  dollars  ;  113  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
value  of  66,000  dollars  ;  534  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  437,100  dollars ; 
164  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  138,720  dollars;  179  persons 
manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  283,500  dollars  ;  fifty-seven  persons 
produced  1,237,050  lbs.  of  soap,  157,250  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  264,500  lbs.  of  spermaceti 
or  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  252,628  dollars;  161  persons  manufactured  carriages  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  78,811  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  36,661  dollars;  various  mills 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  83,683  dollars,  employing  166  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
152,310  doUars  ;  nine  rope-walks  employed  forty -five  persons,  and  produced  cordage  to 
the  value  of  49,700  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  28,300  dollars  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value 
of  41,500  dollars  ;  195  persons  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  121,131  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  83,300  dollars  ;  four  distilleries  produced  885,000  gallons,  and  three  breweries 
89,600  gallons,  with  a  capital  of  139,000  dollars  ;  six  brick  and  292  wooden  houses  were 
built,  employing  887  persons,  at  a  cost  of  379,010  dollars;  there  are  sixteen  printing 
offices,  eight  binderies,  two  daily,  four  semi-weekly,  and  ten  weekly,  newspapers,  and  two 
periodicals,  the  whole  employing  122  persons,  and  a  capital  of  35,700  dollars.  The  whole 
value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  state,  was  10,696,136  dollars. 

Education. — Brown  University,  at  Providence,  was  founded  in  1764,  at  Warwick, 
and  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770.  A  majority  of  the  corporation  are  required  to 
be  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  common  school  education  this  state  is  accused  of 
being  in  arrear  of  the  other  states  of  New  England,  but  its  number  of  common  schools  is 
increasing.  In  1840  there  were  in  Brown  University,  and  in  a  high  school,  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  college,  324  students  ;  fifty-two  academies  and  grammar  schools, 
with  3664  students  ;  434  common  and  primary  schools,  with  17,355  scholars.  By  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly,  in  1828,  a  permanent  school  fund  was  created  and  founded. 

Since  1838,  regular  returns  have  been  required.  The  following  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  a  portion  of  these  returns  : 


Y  EARS. 

SCHOLARS. 

EXPBN  D  ED    FOR 

Male. 

Female. 

Incidentals. 

Instruction. 

1839 

8.112 
I0,20t 
11.253 
12,479 
11  J>60 

5,636 
7,650 
0.(100 
9.372 
8,132 

dollan. 
2,971    50 
4.103    80 
6,312    64 
5,482    00 
5,808    55 

dollars. 
32,383    86 
36.095    98 
40,516    01 
39,088    43 
42.044    29 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 
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Tbere  is  a  liteniy  institatioQ  at  Pkovidencey  eaUed  the  **  PtroTideiioe  Atheoeum,"  the 
libtmry  of  which  oontains  9693  voluines.  Another,  at  Newport,  called  the  ^*  Redwood 
Library,"  contidns  4500  Tolumes. 

Ru^ioiON. — The  principal  religions  denominations  are  the  Biq>tists,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodists.  In  1836  the  Baptists  had  twenty  con- 
gregations and  eighteen  ministers,  besides  nine  others  of  a  di&rrait  denomination ;  the 
Congregationalists  had  sixteen  congregations,  sixteen  ministers,  and  2100  communicants  ; 
the  Episcopalians  had  sixteen  congregations,  eighteen  ministers,  and  1655  communicants; 
the  Methodists  had  ten  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  Friends,  Unitarians,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Uniyersalists,  and  Christians. 

Bahks. — ^In  the  commencement  of  1840,  this  state  had  sixty-two  banks,  with  an  af- 
gr^ate  ca^ntal  of  9,880,500  dollars,  and  a  drcuktion  of  1,719,230  doUars.  The  banL 
are  numerous,  averaging  two  to  a  town,  yet  they  have  preserved  their  credit  unimpaired. 

Public  Works. — Several  works  of  internal  improvement  contribute  to  the  proraerity 
of  this  state.  The  Blackstone  canal,  which  connects  Pkovidence  with  Worcester,  Massa- 
diusetts,  lies  partly  in  this  state.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Pkovidence  and  Boston  railroad. 
Tliis  connects  with  a  Hne  of  steamboats  to  the  citjr  of  New  York.  The  Providence  and 
Stonington  railroad  lies  chiefly  in  this  state,  and  is  forty-seven  miles  long.  This  road  also 
connects  with  a  line  of  steamboats  to  the  city  of  New  York.  When  the  Long  Island  rail- 
road shall  have  been  completed  through  tM  island,  this  road  will  become  of  great  im- 
portance. Coal  has  been  discovered,  and  a  mine  is  worked  near  the  north  end  of  the 
island. 

FINANCES. 

Rhode  Island  has  no  PttbUc  Debt. — The  revenue  of  this  state  is  derived  from  a  tax 
on  banks,  pedlars,  lottery  grants,  sales  of  lottery  tickets,  spirit  licences,  auction  duties, 
bank  bonusses,  courts,  civil  commissions,  and  dividends  on  bank  stocks. 

The  expense  of  suppressing  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  1842  was  102,949  doUars 
63  cents,  which  was  defrayed  from  the  United  State  "  Deposit  Fund."  The  permanent 
school  fund,  invested  chiefly  in  shares  of  the  Mechanics*  and  Globe  Banks,  amounts  to 
55,71 1  dollars  42  cents,  llie  Surplus  Revenue  Deposit  Fund,  invested  in  loans  to  cities, 
bank  stocks,  &c.,  bef(M«  the  cost  of  the  insurrection  in  1842,  was  substracted  {torn  it, 
amounted  to  382,335  dollars  30  cents. 

RxvEKUX  and  Expenditure  of  the  State  in  1843-4. 


Balance  in  May,  1843  . 

Frcnn  Supreme  Court 

Common  Pleas 

Licences,  &c. 

Pedlars 

Bank  Tax 

Interest  on  Deposit  Fund 

Lotteries 

Interest  on  School  Fund  Stock 

Pawtucket  Turnpike 

Miscellaneous       .         • 

United  States  Public  Lands 

From  Governor  King,  &c. 

From  Deposit  Fund 


dollars. 

.     15,003 

08 

.       1,582 

83 

511 

31 

.       3,230 

50 

.       3,225 

00 

.     25,249 

15 

.     11,951 

30 

.       6,750 

00 

k      2,565 

00 

850 

00 

.       1,363 

47 

468 

75 

1,100 

00 

.     10,000 

00 

Dollars  83,850    39 


EXPENBiTimES.        dollar 

s. 

Salaries                • 

3,600 

00 

Senators           .      •  . 

.       2,269 

30 

Representatives 

.       5,347 

60 

Supreme  Court        .         •     . 

.       8,483 

85 

Common  Pleas 

2,761 

53 

Printing  laws            .         .     . 

278 

97 

Accounts  allowed 

24,069 

30 

Insurrectionary  expenses    . 

922 

59 

Constitutional  Convention 

45 

00 

Public  Schools          .         .     . 

24,410 

05 

State  Prison 

5,500 

00 

Balance  in  May,  1844       .     . 

6,159 

20 

Dollars  83,850    39 


CoHUEtCK  of  Rhode  Mand,  from  1791  to  1S44. 
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■  For  as  Aim  nine  uimthi,  ending  )ii»  M. 
FISUEHIES. 

The  Providence  Journal  sajra,  that  tbe  annual  -value  of  fiah  taken  in  the  waferg  of 
Rhode  Island  is  estimated  as  high  as  the  annual  interest  on  one  or  even  on  two  millions  of 
capital.  In  the  Point  Judith  and  Westerly  Ponds  alone,  the  value  offish  caught  during  the 
preceding  season  was  more  than  30,000  dollani.  In  Point  Judith  ponds  the  value  of  bass 
taken  was  16,000  dolUrs  ;  smelts,  200  dollars  ;  eels,  720  dollars  ;  herrings,  500  dollars ; 
oysters,  500  dollars  ;  perch,  100  dollars:— in  Westerly,  ba£S,  8000  dollara  ;  smelts,  1000 
^Uars ;  scup  and  menhaden,  2000  dollars  ;  and  so  on.  The  above  is  exclusive  of  Peta- 
quamscutt  and  other  ponds,  and  the  sea  bass,  cod,  mackerel,  lobster,  and  shell  fisheries  in 
Washington  county.  The  lobster  and  shell  fishery  is  very  valuable,  but  we  have  no  data 
&om  which  to  form  an  estimate.  Now,  take  into  consideration  the  immense  shell  fishery 
in  Kent  county,  and  the  oyster  fishery  in  Providence  river,  which  is  estimated  at  30,000 
dollars  yearly,  besides  seventy-five  boats  or  more,  constantly  employed  in  the  Narragansett 
hay,  in  the  season  of  catching  them,  and  the  shad  and  mackerel  fishery  at  Block  Island, 
the  menhaden  and  other  fisheries  in  this  state,  and  the  whole  value  will  exceed  die  aonud 
interest  on  two  millions  of  capital. — See  Fitheriei  of  America,  hereafter. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

B&UTOi^  porfe  of  entiy^  eighteen  miles  south-by-east  of  ProTidence,  on  the  east  side  ot 
Namgansett  nay,  has  a  good  harbour,  with  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries.  Here,  on 
Mount  Hope,  the  celebrated  King  Philip,  chief  of  the  Pequods,  and  the  terror  of  the  early 
colonists,  held  his  court.  In  1840,  snipping,  16,890  tons.  Nine  foreign  commission 
houses,  capital  130,200  dollars ;  forty-one  stores,  capital  70,075  dollars;  capital  in  fisheries, 
220,000  dollars;  one  cotton  fieictory,  6000  spindles,  three  grist  mills,  one  rope-walk,  one 
printing  office^  one  weddy  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures^  155,706  dollars.  Popu- 
laticm,  3490. 

BcTBSiYiLLE,  nineteen  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  In  1840,  population  1982.  Two 
woollen  fiictories,  one  cotton  null,  1050  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  39,860  dollars. 
CovEHTBr,  thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Proridence,  on  a  brandi  of  the  Pawcatuck.  In 
1840,  population  3433 ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen  fSftctories^  fourteen  cotton  ftctories, 
24,612  spindles.     Capital  in  manufactures,  393,800  dollars. 

Ceanstouit,  five  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  In  1840,  population  2962;  had  one 
furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  four  cotton  &ctories,  3176  spindles,  two  dyeing  worics.  Capital 
in  roanuEiictares,  275,705  dollars. 

ExsTXB,  twenty-four  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  In  1840,  pcmulation  1776;  one 
fulling  mill,  three  woollen  facUmen,     Capital  in  manufactures,  83,860  dollars. 

FosTXB,  nineteen  miles  west-by-south  of  Providence.     In  1841,  population  2181.     It 
had  one  fulUng  mill,  and  one  cotton  factory,  with  624  spindles.     Capital,  18,645  dollars. 
Gloucxstsb,  sixteen  miles  west-south-west  of  Providence.     In  1840,  population  2804. 
Two  cotton  factories,  1668  spindles,  one  tannery,  four  grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mills*  Capi- 
tal in  manufactures,  43,600  aoUars. 

GaxEHWiCH,  East,  fourteen  miles  sooth  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840, 1509 ; 
had  ^ght  fulling  miUs  and  one  woollen  fekctory,  capital  9502  dollars. 

GasEHWicH,  Wx8T,  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  Population^  in  1840, 
1415 ;  it  had  three  cotton  factories,  2374  spindly  capital  6000  dollars. 

HoFKiHTOH  has  valuable  water  power,  and  it  has  cotton,  wooUen,  and  iron  manufac- 
tures. The  soil  is  fertile,  adapted  to  grain  and  to  grasinr.  The  Pawcatuck  river  afibrds 
fisheries  of  shad  and  alewives.  Hopkinton  city  is  a  Souriwing  village,  situated  on  a  branch 
of  the  Charies  river.  It  had,  in  1840,  one  woollen  flMtory,  five  cotton  factories,  4300 
spiadles ;  two  tameries,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  milL  Capital  in  manufactares,  76,750 
dollara.    Population,  1726. 

KoiosTON,  NoBTH,  twcuty-one  miles  south  ot  Providence.  Population,  in  1840,  2909; 
four  wodlen  factories,  five  oottcn  factories,  with  5756  spindles*  Capital  in  manufactures, 
71,650  dollars. 

KnrosTON,  South,  thirty  miles  south-west  of  IVovidence.  Population,  in  1840,  3717; 
ten  wooQen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  181,500 
dollars.     Its  fisheries  and  navigation  are  considerable. 

NswpmtT,  thirty  miles  south-by-east  of  Providence,  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Rhode  Island,  five  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  beii^  safe,  easy  of  access,  and  capacious,  and  sufiEknently  deep  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  class.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  Fort  Adams,  situated  on  Bmiton's  Point,  Rhode 
Ishmd,  a  mile  and  a  half  west-south-west  of  the  town,  and  is  garrisoned  by  four  companies  of 
United  States  Ardllery.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  beautiuil  and  gentle  acdivity,  which 
rises  gradually  from  tlie  harbour,  exhibiting  it  to  great  advantaA;e,  as  it  is  improacned  from 
the  water.  The  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  and  the  healthfumess  of  its  climate,  its  fine 
views,  and  its  cooling  ocean  breexes,  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  summer  resort  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  and  of  the  southern  states.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  state  house, 
maricet  house,  theatre^  almshouse,  a  library,  containing  over  3000  volumes  ;  three  acade- 
mies, with  over  100  students ;  seven  banks,  twelve  churches— four  Baptist,  two  Congrega* 
tional,  two  Episcopal,  one  Friends,  one  Moravian,  one  Methodist,  and  a  Jews'  S3magogue  ; 
1200  dwellinffs,  and  8333  inhalutants.  The  commerce  ci  Newport  is  oonsiderable  irith 
Emt^pe,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  fisheries.  It  had,  in 
1840^  five  commerciij  and  two  cornmisaon  houses,  capital  126^700  dollars  ;  104  stores, 
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capital  346,515  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  26,800  dollars ;  one  fiillioff  mill,  two 
woollen  factories,  four  cotton  ^Gictories,  20,290  spmdles ;  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one 
brewery,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  three  weekly  newspapers,  seven  grist  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  726,983  dollars.  Eight  schools,  265  scholars.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
10,924  tons.— Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

North  Providence. — This  township  contained,  in  1840,  thirty  stores,  capital  65,700 
dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  two  furnaces,  two  fulling  mills,  twenty 
cotton  &ctories,  30,000  spindles ;  two  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  five  g^t  mills,  one  saw  miU.  Capital  in  manufi^ctures,  319,500  dollars- 
Two  academies,  eighty  students,  eight  schools,  265  scholars.     Population,  4207. 

Providence  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  bay,  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
ocean,  in  41  deg.  51  min.  north  latitude,  71  deg.  16  min.  west  longitude.  Its  commerce 
is  rather  important,  and  its  navigation  extends  to  China.  Population,  in  1840,  23,171  ; 
twenty-three  foreign  commercial  houses,  and  fifty -five  commission  houses,  capital  1,582,850 
doUars ;  329  retail  stores,  capital  1,758,040  dollars ;  eighteen  lumber  yards,  capital 
170,150  doUars;  fisheries,  capital  130,0()0  dollars ;  value  of  machinery  manufiEuHiaredy 
270,200  dollars  ;  of  predous  metals,  257,000  dollars;  of  various  metals,  147,550  dollars  ; 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  Ceictory,  thirty-two  cotton  £EuHx>ries,  76,550  spindles  ;  eight 
dyeing  and  print  works,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  two  breweries,  manufactories  of 
piunt,  drugs,  &c  &c.  Total  capital  in  manu&ctures,  3,012,588  dollars.  Providence  has 
an  university  and  numerous  institutions,  and  an  active  intercourse,  by  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads, with  other  parts  of  the  union. 

The  integrity  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  very  justly  extolled  ;  and  it  is  stated — "  As 
evidence  of  the  integrity  and  solvency  of  the  merchants,  and  the  vigilance  and  hones^  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  in  this  district^  we  state  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  Rhode  Island,  there  has  been  collected  and 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  general  government,  up  to  this  time,  more  than  twelve  nUl" 
lions  of  doUars ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  loss  to  the  country,  during  said  time,  upon 
bonds  or  otherwise,  accruing  from  this  office,  will  not  exceed ybwr  hundred  dollars.** — Pro- 
vidence  Courier. 

The  city  tax  for  1840  was  65,000  dollars. 

Tins  tax  is  assessed  on  a  valuation  of  above  17,000,000  dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of 
37  cents  and  8  mills  on  each  100  dollars  of  valuation. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  persons,  or  estates,  pay  over  1 00  dollars  each  of  the  tax ;  their 
aggregate  valuation  is  8,342,500  dollars ;  aggpregate  taxes,  30,867  dollars  25  cents. 


18  individuals  and  estates 

are 

taxed  for 

100,000  or  over. 

27 

19                  „ 

18 

21 

16                  „ 

50,000      „ 
40,000       „ 
35,000      „ 
30,000      „ 
26,500      „ 

Of  the  three  largest  estates,  one  is  taxed  for  659,000  dollars,  one  for  592,000  dollars, 
and  one  for  583,000  dollars. 

The  next  largest  is  taxed  for  186,000  dollars ;  the  next,  170,000  dollars  ;  the  next, 
163,300  dollars  ;  the  next,  163,000  dollars ;  the  next,  162,600  dollars ;  making  only  eight 
estates  valued  as  high  as  150,000  dollars,  or  over. — Official  Returns. 

Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  seven  miles  north-west  of  Newport.  Population,  in 
1840,  1706  ;  who  are  engaged  in  agpriculture,  fisheries,  coasting  trade,  and  some  manu&o- 
tures. 

Pawtucket,  four  miles  north  of  Providence.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Paw- 
tucket  river,  and  is  partly  in  Rhode  Island  and  partly  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  manufacturing  village.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  banks,  two  in  Rhode  Island ; 
twelve  cotton  fsictories,  35,000  spindles,  and  over  lOCK)  looms,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place. 

Richmond,  thirty  miles  south  of  Providence.     Population,  in  1840,  1361.     It  had 
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Aen  two  fiiffiiig  nulb,  three  woollen  factories,  six  cotton  fiustonee,  70,76$  spindles.  Ci^- 
tal  in  mamtfactnres,  1 13,400  doDara. 

SMiTHgUELP,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Providence.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
thirty-three  stores,  capital  48,800  dollars  ;  ten  Ailling  mills,  one  woollen  &ctory,  thirty- 
one  cotton  Victories,  88,208  spindles  ;  one  paper  factory,  thirteen  grist  mills,  nineteen  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  mannfactnres,  1,764,000  dollars.  One  academy,  forty  students,  forty- 
fire  schools,  1841  scholars.     Population,  9534. 

Scire  ATE,  twelye  miles  west  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840,  4090 ;  fifteen  stores, 
one  {nlHng  mill,  one  woollen  factoiy,  eleven  cotton  fiactories,  19,654  spindles.  Capital  in 
mannfiEictures,  411,130  dc^lars. 

TiTKRTON,  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Newport  Its  navigable  waters  afford  gfreat 
iadRi^es  for  navigation,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  It  has  several  ponds,  well  stored 
with  fish,  the  outlets  of  which  aflRord  water  power.  A  stone  bridge,  1000  feet  long,  con- 
nects it  with  Rhode  Island.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  10,675  dollars  ;  two 
woollen  fiurtories,  six  cotton  factories,  1600  spindles ;  eight  gnst  mills,  four  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufiictures,  132,900  dollars.     Population,  3183. 

Wasken,  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Providence,  on  the  east  side  of  Narragansett  bay. 
Population,  in  1840,  2437.  It  lias  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  a  considerable  trade, 
thirteen  wharfs,  seven  commercial  and  commission  houses,  capital  184,000  dollars  ;  twenty- 
two  stores,  o^ital  60,500  dcdlars. 

Wabwick,  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Proridence.  There  were,  in  1840,  sixty-eight 
stores,  capital  152,000  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  9000  dollars  ;  two  wooUen 
fiurtories,  twenty-eight  cotton  factories,  73,041  spindles  ;  two  tanneries,  eight  grist  mills, 
two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufiBMstures,  1,252,200  dollars.  Five  academies,  186  students, 
thirty-six  schools,  1320  scholars.     Population,  6726. 

Westerly,  forty-two  miles  south-south-west  of  Providence.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  rough ;  soil,  graveUy  loam,  adapted  to  grazing.  Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  west  1^  Connecticut.  Pawcatuck  river  runs  on  its  north  and  west  border,  and 
alEords  water  power.  Pawcatuck  village  is  situated  on  Pawcatuck  river,  in  its  west 
part,  six  miles  fiiom  the  ocean,  and  contains  three  churches— one  Episcopal,  one  Bap- 
tist, and  one  finee ;  two  banks,  two  academies,  eight  or  ten  stores,  one  cotton  factory, 
and  about  sixty  dwellings.  Ship  building  is  a  considerable  business.  Vessels  of  forty  tons 
come  to  the  place,  ana  of  eighty  tons  two  mOes  below.  A  bridge  crosses  to  Stonington, 
where  is  a  small  connected  village.  The  Providence  and  Stonington  railroad  passes 
ihrough  the  place.  Hiere  are  in  we  township  twelve  stores,  capital  24,500  dollars ;  two 
lulling  mills,  four  wooDen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  2536  spindles ;  two  tanneries, 
three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  106,450  dollars.  Fourteen 
sdiools,  574  sdiolars.     Population,  1912. 

VI.  CONNECTICUT. 

CoKHEcnciTT  is  boonded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  bv  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  south  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York.  It  lies  between  41 
and  42  deg.  2  min.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  20  min.  and  73  deg.  15  min.  west  longi- 
tude.    Its  area,  4674  square  miles,  or  2,991,360  acres. 

The  populaiaon,  in  1790,  was  237,946  ;  in  1800, 251,002 ;  in  1810, 261,942  ;  in  1820, 
275,248;  in  1830,  297,71);  in  1840,  300,015.  Of  these  148,300  were  white  males, 
153,556  white  females,  3881  free  coloured  males,  4214  firee  coloured  females.  Employed 
in  agriculture,  56,955  ;  in  commerce,  2743 ;  manufactures  and  trades,  27,932 ;  navi- 
gating the  ocean,  2700 ;  navigating  the  rivers,  &c,  431  ;  learned  professions  and  en> 
gineers,  1697. 

The  state  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz : — Fairfield,  population  49,917,  capitals 
Fairfield  and  Danbury  ;  Hartford,  population  55,629,  capital  Hartford ;  Litchfield,  popu- 
lation 40,448,  capital  litdifield ;  luddlesex,  population  24,879,  capital  Middletown ;  New 
Haven,  population  48,582,  capital  New  Haven ;  New  London,  population  44,463,  capitals 
New  London  and  Norwich  ;  Tolland,  population  17,980,  capital  Tolland;  Windham,  po- 
pulation 28,080,  capital  Brooklyn.     These  are  subdivided  into  144  cities  and  townships 
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Connecticut  is  chiefly  an  undulated  and  hilly,  hut  not  a  mountainous,  country.  In  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  state  only  are  the  hills  called  mountains.  The  soil  is  generally 
good,  hut  more  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  agriculture.  The  alluvial  or  interval  land  on 
the  Connecticut  river  is  remarkahly  fertile,  and  easily  tilled.  The  arahle  lands  are  care- 
fully tilled,  and  yield  Indian  com,  rye,  some  wheat,  oats,  harley,  huckwheat,  flax,  some 
hemp,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas,  heans,  tohacco,  he  The  state  abounds  with 
orchards,  apples  especudly,  and  some  other  fruits.  Homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  butter, 
and  cheese,  are  produced  extensively. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce, — In  1840  there  were  in  the  state  34,650  hones 
ai?d  mules,  283,660  neat  cattle,  403,462  sheep,  131,961  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  amount  of 
176,629  dollars.  There  were  produced  87,009  bushels  of  wheat,  33,759  busheb  of 
barley,  1,453,262  bushels  of  oats,  737,424  bushels  of  rye,  303,043  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
1,500,441  bushels  of  Indian  com,  889,870  lbs.  of  wool,  3,414,238  bushels  of  potatoes, 
426,704  tons  of  hay,  83,764  lbs.  of  hemp  and  flax,  471,657  lbs.  of  tobacco,  17,538  lbs. 
of  silk  CDCoons,  51,764  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  1,376,534 
dollars,  and  of  the  orchard  to  296,232  dollars ;  value  of  lumber,  147,841  dollars;  and 
2666  gallons  of  wine  were  made. —  Official  Returns. 

The  sea  coast  of  this  state  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  harbours.  Long  Island, 
which  extends  before  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  £eu:ilitates  the  coasting  trade,  by  shel- 
tering the  vessels  sailing  along  its  sound  from  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic.  The  pnncipal 
trade  is  that  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  whale  fishery.  The  exports  of  this  state 
consist  of  beef,  pork,  horses,  cattle,  mules,  butter,  cheese,  Inaian  com,  rye,  flax  seed,  fish, 
candles,  and  soap. 

Iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality  is  mined  in  the  counties  of  Salisbury  and  Kent ;  the 
iron  made  from  the  ore  of  the  former  is  used,  on  account  of  its  quality,  for  making  anchors. 
Good  marble  is  found  in  Milford  and  the  vicinity.  Freestone,  quarried  in  Chatham  and 
Haddam,  is  extensively  used  for  basements,  lintels,  &c. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  about  eight  feet 
of  water  fifty  miles  to  Hartford,  from  the  sound  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme ;  the  Housa- 
tonic,  navigable  for  twelve  miles  for  small  vessels ;  the  Thames,  navigable  fourteen  miles  iq» 
to  Norwicb^  and  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  London. 

Trade. — The  value  of  exports  from  this  state,  in  1840,  amounted  in  value  to  518,210 
dollars,  and  that  of  the  imports  to  227,072  dollars.  There  were  ten  commercial  and  thirteen 
commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  565,000  dollars ;  1630  re- 
tail dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  6,687,636  dollars ;  582  persons  in  the 
lumber  trade  employed  a  capital  of  438,425  dollars ;  293  persons  engag^  in  transporta- 
tion, with  seventy-six  other  persons  as  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employing  a  capital  of 
162,065  dollars ;  2215  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  1,301,640 
dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — There  were,  in  1840,  home-made  or  family  goods  produced  to  the 
value  of  226, 1 62  dollars  ;  ll9  woollen  manufactories,  employing  2356  persons,  produciDg 
articles  to  the  value  of  2,494,313  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,931,335  dollars ; 
1 16  cotton  factories,  with  181,319  spindles,  employing  5153  persons,  produdng  articles  to 
the  value  of  2,715,964  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  3,152,000  dollars ;  twenty-eight 
furnaces,  producing  96,405  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  forty-four  forges  and  rolling  mills,  pro- 
ducing 3632  tons  of  bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  895  persons,  and  a  capital  of  577,300 
dollars ;  thirty-six  paper  manufactories,  produced  articles  to  the  value  oi  596,500  dollars^ 
and  other  paper  manufactures  produced  64,000  dollars,  the  whole  employing  454  persons, 
with  a  capital  of  653,800  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  649,580 
dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  236,730  dollars,  the  whole  employing  1814 
persons,  and  employing  a  capital  of  350,823  dollars  ;  197  tanneries  employed  1359  per- 
sons, with  a  capital  of  494,477  dollars  ;  408  other  leather  manufiictories,  as  saddleries,  &c, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  2,017,931  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  829,267 
dollars  ;  two  glass  houses,  vrith  sixty-four  persons,  value  of  fabrics  produced,  32,000  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  32,000  dollars ;  fourteen  potteries,  employing  forty-four  persons,  produced 
40,850  dollars,  wiUi  a  capital  of  31,880  dollars;  eight  powder  mills,  employins^  twenty- 
six  persons,  produced  662,500  pounds  of  powder,  with  a  capital  of  77,000  dcdJars  ;  335 
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penons  pfodooed  machinery  to  the  value  of  319,680  dollars ;  1 109  persons  produced  hard- 
ware mod  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1,1 14,725  dollars  ;  fifty-five  persons  manufiEbctured  gpranite, 
marhle,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  50,866  dollars ;  hricks  and  lime  were  produced  to  the  value  of 
151,446  dollars ;  aoap,  and  tallow  and  wax  candles  employed  a  capital  of  46,000  dollars  ; 
1289  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  929,301  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  513,411  dollars ;  seven  flouring  mills  produced  15,500  barrels  of  flour,  and  with 
gnst  mills,  saw  mills,  and  other  mills,  employed  895  persons,  and  manufiEu^tured  articles  to 
the  value  of  543,509  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  727,440  dollars  ;  seventy  dis- 
tiUeries  employed  forty-two  persons,  and  produced  215,892  ndlons  of  spirits,  with  a 
capital  <^  50,380  dollars  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  428,900  dollars ;  sixteen  rope- 
wiJks  employed  107  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  150,775  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  85,700  dollars ;  786  persons  manufiictured  furniture  to  the  value  of  253,675 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  342,770  dollars  ;  ninety-five  brick  and  517  wooden  houses  were 
erected  by  1599  men,  value  1,066,295  dollars  ;  there  were  thirty-six  printing  oflices,  and 
seventeen  binderies,  two  daily,  twenty-seven  weekly,  and  four  semi- weekly  newspapers, 
and  deven  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  368  persons,  and  a  capital  of  217,075  dollars. 
The  wlu^  value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  13,669,139  dollan. — Official 

EduccUkm, — Tale  college,  at  New  Haven,  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  tiie  United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1701,  and  removed  from  Say  brook  to  New 
Haven,  in  1717.  Washington  college,  at  Hartford,  under  the  direction  of  the  Episco- 
paGans,  was  founded  in  1826.  The  Wesleyan  university,  at  Middletown,  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Methodists.  The  Asylum  tor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  is  the 
oldest  and  most  useful  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  with  about  130 
students.  In  1840  there  were  in  tliose  colleges,  700  students  ;  there  were  127  academies 
and  grammar  schook,  with  4865  students ;  1619  common  and  primary  schools,  vrith 
65,739  scholars ;  and  526  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
tiie  least  numb^  of  any  state  in  the  union.  Connecticut  has  a  lamr  school  fund,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  than  any  other  state,  amounting  to  about  2,000,000  dollars. 
It  is  invested  in  bonds,  contracts,  bank  stock,  &c.,  and  yields  about  1 1 8,000  dollars  per 
annum.  This  growiug  fund  originated  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  the  Western  Reserve 
land,  wlw^  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  included 
in  its  original  diarter,  and  cedea  to  it  by  the  United  States,  by  way  of  compromise,  1840. 
The  revenue  of  the  school  fund,  acconling  to  Governor  EUsworUi's  speech,  was  appro* 
priaied  to  the  mstructhn  of  S2 fi76  children.  In  1842,  this  number  increased  to  84,233. 
-^Official  Retmmsy  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congr^^tionalists,  the  Baptists,  the 
Episcopalians,  and  ^e  Medio&ts.  In  1836  the  Congregationalists  had  232  churches, 
271  ministers,  and  29,579  communicants  ;  the  Baptists,  ninety-two  churches,  ninety 
ministers,  and  10,039  communicants ;  the  Episcopalians,  one  bishop,  and  sixty-three 
ministers;  the  Methodists,  sevens-three  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  few 
B<Rnan  Catholica,  Unitanans,  and  tjniversalists. 

Tliere  is  a  state  prison  at  Wethersfi^  erected  in  1826. 

PmbUc  Worhs. — The  principal  internal  works  are  the  Farmington  canal,  extending 
from  New  Haven,  fifW-six  miles,  to  the  north  line  of  the  state,  whence  it  is  continued  to 
Northampton,  Massachusetts ;  at  Enfield  a  canal  extends  around  the  falls  in  the  Connecticut 
river  of  five  miles  and  a  half,  which,  without  her  improvements  above,  is  designed  to  render  the 
liver  navigable  for  boats  and  steamboats  to  the  White  river,  in  Vermont ;  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester  railroad,  fifty-ei^t  miles  and  a  half,  extends  from  Norwich  north  through  the  state ; 
the  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad,  thirty-six  miles,  connects  those  two  places,  and  is  to 
be  extended  to  the  Western  Massachusetts  railroad  at  Springfield  ;  the  Housatonic  railroad 
commences  at  Bridgeport,  and  extends  to  North  Canaan,  at  the  north  line  of  the  state, 
seventy-three  miles,  and  is  continued  to  meet  the  Western  railroad  of  Massachusetts,  at 
Wert  Stockbridge.— O/^icto/  Return*,  U.  S.  Gaz. 
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FINANCES  FOR  1842 — 43. 

This  state  owes  no  debt,  and  has,  beside  the  school  fund,  a  permanent  productive 
bank  stock  amounting  to  400,000  dollars. 

Ways  and  Means  for  1842-43,  from  Official  Returns. 

dollars. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  April  1st,  1842 19,878.81 

Avails  of  State  tax  of  one  cent  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand  List       .         •     .  36,500.00 

Diyidend  on  Bank  Stock  owned  by  the  State 26,798.00 

Avails  of  Courts,  forfeited  Bonds,  &o. 3,980.22 

Pedlars'  licences,  auction  duties,  &c. 2,542.36 

Interest  on  School  Fund 118,753.37 

Principal  Heads  of  Expenditures  from  March  31st,  1842,  to  April  Ist,  1843. 

doUais. 

Pay  of  Members,  and  contingent  expenses  of  General  Assembly  •         .         .  21,930.48 

Salaries  of  Executive  Officers 3,184.00 

Clerks,  and  contingent  expenses  of  State  Ofiices^  about        ....  4,000.00 

Salaries  of  Judges,  and  Reporter  of  Supreme  and  County  Courts     .         .     •  8,350.00 

Judicial  expenses ;         .         •  31,336.35 

Salary  of  Directors  of  State  Prison 300.00 

Support  of  State  Paupers          .........  1,500.00 

Ditto  of  Pupils  at  Blind  Asylum,  Boston 495.35 

Ditto     ditto  at  American  Asylum,  Hartford 1,825.16 

Ditto  of  insane  Poor,  at  the  Ketreat,  Etoford 330.81 

Payments  to  County  Agricultural  Societies 1,135.50 

Prmting  Geologpical  Report 1,512.00 

Support  of  Common  Schools  (payable  out  of  School  Fund)           .         .         .  116,632.15 

Expenses  of  managing  School  Fund  (  ditto  ) 2,121.22 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  March  31st,  1843 23,105.30 

Ditto  of  interest  on  School  Fund,  undivided 28,900.00 

Ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  exclusive  of  appropriations  to  Schoob  72,000.00 

Connecticut  Legislature,  —  The  number  of  the  members  of  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  of  this  state  is  207 — of  which  there  are,  farmers,  134  ;  mechanics,  18  ; 
merchants,  14 ;  manufacturers,  20 ;  ship-masters,  2  ;  teachers,  2 ;  lawyers,  10  ;  occu- 
pations uiJniown,  3  ;  bank  cashier,  1 ;  physidans,  3.     Total,  207. 
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CoMMSBCB  of  ConiMOtiooi  from  1791  to  1844« 


TEARS. 


1791.. 
1791.. 
1798.. 
1794.. 
179ft.. 
1796.. 
1797.. 
17M.. 
1799.. 


BXrORTS. 


«oll«ra. 


IMi. 

IMS. 

MOt. 

1804, 

1915, 

liK. 

1807, 

I9M 

1809, 

18I* 

1811 

1811 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817.. 

1819.. 

1819., 

1820. 

18a. 

1833. 
1994. 
1995. 
1896. 
1997. 
1889. 
18«l. 
1830. 
1831. 
1993. 
1939. 
1834. 
1936. 
1836. 
1837. 
1839. 
1830. 
1948. 
1941. 
1M3. 
1943. 
1844. 


.... 
..  •  • 
.... 

• .  •  • 


.. . ■»■ • I 

::::::: 


1,998,989 
1,486399 

1,353,537 
1^33,719 
1;»I9,983 
997.791 
6*9.939 
793,795 
994,319 
799,896 
968,739 
1,949,776 
383,135 
997.907 
•74,930 
574.500 
937,851 
415339 
396,189 
479359 

49034L 
879334 


P«reigB. 


985,454 

167.109 
493335 
450395 
986,619 
482,078 
490,466 
497399 
431,419 
487,519 
431,176 
933,193 
613319 
683336 
518310 
600349 
533,393 
997333 


AoBan. 


.... 
.... 

•  •  * . 
.... 
.... 

•  ••• 
• . .  • 


10,183 

39399 

90.190 

199,078 

106,644 

16310 

11396 

6358 

98,198 

•  •  •  • 

5374 


9,799 
98^919 

3,064 
683 

6,101 

19,007 

6,059 

1,130 

^318 

4394 

13,439 

93,176 

87.630 

6,095 

3391 

810 


907 

99,460 

7,033 

9,487 

.•  •  • 
.... 

•  ••« 

.... 


TtTAk 


710363 

870,753 

770,396 

819,765 

819,469 

1,459,793 

814306 

798.118 

1,143318 

1,114,743 

1,446,319 

1,600,809 

1394371 

1316,110 

1343.737 

1,716339 

13t4J<7 

418391 
666313 
798  643 

1.033,364 
799^896 
974,303 

1313,136 
383,135 
693,806 
994,199 
677394 
438334 
431,931 
376,187 
496319 
49^061 
ST\HS% 
080,379 
708393 
690,379 
631,646 
457,970 
390,511 
483,883 
430,406 
437399 
433,416 
613,970 
438,199 
633390 
6I33IO 
688336 
518,319 
590349 
333393 
307,918 
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DatUs 


PacMfii 


313390 
607 ,094 
456.463 
691310 
707379 
736.104 
630.004 
496,174 
309.538 
369383 
496  069 
437,715 
968.014 
395,739 
490303 
409^198 
318349 
943.331 
446  191 
977379 
30S3W 
335,707 
930341 


dolUn. 
914367 
149,163 
193.779 
196.  ^39 
168,798 
191,399 
169,498 
181.990 
334,870 
904339 
967361 
339370 
350.110 
439331 
464.599 
478.664 
464.467 
354,769 
163.691 
187331 
9.^6,361 
973339 
44K,695 
100.707 


347339 

179337 

906.470 

93H.I90 

909.750 

196,198 

363375 

343.499 

306336 

976333 

974.708 

180,883 


166,544 

135,396 

113,135 

114338 

97,139 

93.443 

83.743 

l093Si 


. .  •  • 

«... 


Drftwteski  paid  on 


doUkrs. 


1,199 
376 

1,796 
39686 
30399 
37319 
31.091 
15.749 
15.731 


91,403 

47.169 

00,488 

114.715 

114399 

94314 

10,739 

9  319 

3.709 

14390 

94357 

•  •  •  • 

91391 

6395 
6366 
6.791 
3.038 
1,399 
3340 
1.437 
9.009 
5.157 
H,AA9 
6309 
13,106 


90.301 
30,503 
19333 

6369 

3.887 

374 

1,441 

9394 

•  • .  * 

•  •  •  • 


Toimafe. 


19,140 
16383 
10.016 

90311 
93.640 

96  oa 

19.634 
93349 
31.683 
31,360 
94.408 
34  940 
36.770 

39.503 

36,096 

97371 

33397 

31300 

93  671 

36,503 

99369 

24341 

95.016 

39379 

34.634 

91,137 

13  499 

14378 

14341 

14.094 

10,410 

19359 

14358 

19.094 

13361 

14,704 

19  RM 

16.919 

14399 

17364 

81,068 

91.090 

34339 

36,113 


69 

91 
98 
86 
44 

a 
39 
59 

09 

64 

97 

31 

37 

11 

97 

49 

U 

69 

M 

99 

64 

19 

6t 

64 

81 

90 

67 

95 

94 

91 

75 

79 

36 

70 

44 

49 

06 

48 

85 

38 

70 

74 

39» 


88.716 
88,451 
93314 


I9* 

94t 


31,415    69 


•  The  ^or»  it  Um  ■potrujacd 

t  Total  tooBftfe  in  1939,  inctodiof  enroltod  or  mt^g  and  frMrg 


In  1843  the  reg^tered  tomuige  of  Coimecticut  amounted  to  31>415JS9  ioos,  tbe  en- 
rolled wd  licensed  tonnage  to  28,794.29  tona.     Total,  60,209.88-95th8  tons. 

For  1843  the  trade  is  only  for  nine  months,  ending  June  30^  the  commercial  year  end- 
i%>  hj  leoent  law,  on  that  date. 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  CONNECTICDT. 

NswHAYXH,  is  Toy  pleasantly  situated  around  part  of  a  bay,  which  entea  the  state 
from  Long  JslanA  Souno^  in  41  deg.  18  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  56  min.  west 
longitude.  The  pof^ulatdon,  in  1810,  amounted  to  5772  inhabitanto;  in  1840,  to  12,960 
inhabitants.  This  city  extends  about  three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  two  horn  south  to 
north.  It  is  lud  out  with  great  r^ruUrity,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  town,  and 
the  new  township.     The  old  town  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square,  half  a  mile  on  a 
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side,  divided  into  nine  smaller  squares,  each  fifty-two  rods  on  a  side,  separated  bj  streets 
four  rods  in  width.  The  squares  have  generally  been  divided  into  four  parts,  by  streets 
intersecting  them.  The  central  square  was  reserved  for  public  purposes,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  Temple- street.  The  eastern  half  of  this  square  is  unoccupied  by  buildings^ 
but  ornamented  by  lofty  trees.  On  the  square  on  the  west  side  of  Temple-street  are  three 
elegant  churches  ;  two  Congregational,  of  brick,  and  one  Episcopal,  of  stone,  the  latter  of 
Gothic  architecture ;  and  a  finer  row  of  churches  are  nowhere  found  in  the  United  States. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  Temple- street,  on  the  western  half  of  the  square,  is  the  state  house,  a 
large  and  splendid  edifice,  of  Grecian  architecture,  built  of  brick.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
square,  and  fronting  toward  the  east,  is  the  row  of  buildings  belonging  to  Yale  college,  of 
very  commanding  appearance,  with  handsome  trees  in  front.  The  whole  square,  with  its 
fine  public  buildmgs,  and  its  lofty  and  graceful  elms,  presents  an  assembh^  of  beauty 
unsurpassed  by  any  public  ground  of  any  city  in  the  country.  The  houses  ot  the  city  are 
generally  built  of  wood,  and  neatly  painted,  and  surrounded  by  court  yards  and  gardens, 
ornamented  by  shrubbery  and  frmt  trees ;  but  many  of  the  nouses  recently  built  are  of 
brick,  and  constructed  generally  with  elegance  and  taste.  The  whole  city  has  a  quiet  and 
rural  aspect,  scarcely  dsewhere  to  be  found  in  so  large  a  place.  The  new  township  is 
regfularly  laid  out,  and  finely  built,  and  has  a  fine  public  ground  called  Wooeter-square, 
containing  five  acres.  At  the  north-east  comer  of  tne  old  town  is  the  public  cemetery, 
containing  over  seventeen  acres,  intersected  by  avenues  and  alleys  at  right  angles  with  each 
other,  and  divided  into  family  lots,  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  feet  broad.  All 
the  avenues  and  alleys  are  bordered  by  railings  painted  wlute,  with  the  names  of  the 
owners  of  the  lots  inscribed  on  them.  The  oemeteiy  contains  many  elegant  monuments, 
and  is  beautiftdly  ornamented  by  shrubbery,  and  deservedly  attracts  much  public 
attention. — U.  S.  Gaz, 

The  harbour  is  shallow,  and  gradually  filling  up  with  mud.  It  has  about  seven  feet 
depth  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  the  common  tides  rise  to  six  feet,  and  the  spring 
tides  about  seven  or  ei^ht  feet.  Long  wharf,  the  longest  in  the  United  States,  is  3943 
feet  in  length.  There  is  less  depth  of  water  at  its  termination  now,  than  there  was  in 
1765,  when  it  was  only  twenty  rods  long.  There  is  another  wharf,  which  has  a  basin,  in 
which,  by  means  of  flood-gates,  the  water  is  always  kept  at  the  elevation  of  high  tide.  The 
foreien  and  coasting  trades  are  considerable.  The  southern  sealing  business,  connected  with 
the  China  trade,  formerly  brought  considerable  wealth  into  the  city.  At  present  its  foreign 
trade  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  m  1840,  was  1 1,500  tons. 
A  line  of  steamboats  and  several  lines  of  sailing  packets  ply  between  this  city  and  New  York. 
The  Farmington  canal  connects  thb  place  wiUi  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec- 
tiout  river  near  it ;  and  a  railroad  connects  it  with  Hartford.  There  are  also  a  custom 
house,  a  museum,  four  banks,  and  a  savings'  institution,  various  benevolent  societies,  the 
Young  Men's  Institute,  and  an  institution  for  popular  lectures,  with  one  of  the  best  libraries 
in  the  union.  Yale  college  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  usefrd  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  founded  in  1701,  originally  at  Rillingworth.  It  was  removed  to  Saybrook 
in  1707,  and  to  Newhaven  in  1717.  It  nas  more  students,  and  has  educated  more  men 
than  any  other  college  in  the  country.  In  1841,  the  officers  were  thirty  in  number.  Of 
these,  besides  the  president,  seventeen  were  professors,  and  the  remainaer  were  tutors  or 
Bubordinate  officers  5  fifteen  are  connected  wi&  the  college  nroper.  The  whole  number  of 
students  of  all  descriptions  was  550.  Of  these  410  were  under-graduates ;  fifty-nine  theo- 
logical students  ;  thirty-one  law ;  forty-seven  medical ;  and  three  resident  graduates.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  is  over  5000,  of  whom  nearly  1400  were  ministers.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  various  libraries  is  33,000,  among  which  are  many  old  and  rare, 
as  well  as  many  splendid  modem  works. — Official  Returns^  U,  S,  Gctz, 

Hartford  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
at  the  head  of  the  navi«ition  for  sloops  and  small  sea-g^ing  vessels,  in  41  deg.  45  min. 
north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  50  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  north-north- 
east firom  Newhaven,  and  123  north-east  from  New  York.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
3955;  in  1820,  4726  ;  in  1830,  7076;  in  1840,  9468,  and,  including  the  lower  city, 
12,793.  Engaged  in  commerce,  575  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1081  ;  learned  pro- 
fessions, 112. — Offidttl  Betums. 
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TlkO  compact  part  of  the  tity  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  three-fourths  ci  a  mile 
wide.  The  ground  rises  gradoaU j  horn  the  river.  The  streets  are  not  laid  out  with  mnch 
r^^idarity.  Main-street>  which  passes  through  the  place  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
ahoot  sixty  rods  from  the  riyer,  is  hroad,  and  well  built.  Hartford  is  well  situated  for  a 
commercial  cttfitaL  Connecticut  rirer,  which  has  been  made  navigaUe  for  boats,  220 
miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Wells  rirer,  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  opens  an  extensire  country  to 
the  Borth.  A  covered  bridge,  1000  feet  long,  and  which  cost  about  100,000  dollars,  eon* 
nects  the  tkty  with  East  Hartford,  which  has  2389  mhabitants.  A  line  of  steamboats  ply 
to  and  from  New  York  ;  and  a  railroad  extends  thirty-eight  miles  to  Newhaven.  There 
were,  in  1840,  three  foreign  conmiercial  and  ten  conmiisnon  houses,  capital  383,000 
dollars ;  245  retail  stores,  capital  1,964,250  dollars ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  76,000 
dollars  ;  machinery  produced  6000  dollars ;  five  furnaces,  capital  54,000  dollars  ;  precious 
Dietals  produced  27,000  dollars;  various  metals  121,500  doUars  ;  silk,  capital  30,000 
dollars  ;  one  tannery,  ca{ntal  500ddUars ;  manufactures  of  leather,  capital  130,370  doUars  ; 
one  pottery,  ci^fntal  12,000  dollars ;  one  ropewalk,  capital  6000  dollars ;  one  flouring  miU, 
one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  ci^pital  43,000  dollars  ;  deven  printing-oflBces,  six  binderies, 
one  duly,  ten  weekly,  and  three  semi-weekly  newspi^iers,  six  periodicals,  emplo)*ed  191 
perscMM,  capital  43,775  dollars.  Total  capital  m  manufrctures,  578,195  dollars.—* 
Official  ReturfUy  U.  S.  Croz. 

AsHFOBis  thirty-two  miles  east  from  Hartfivd.     In  1840,  pc^nilation,  2651 ;  had  two 
woollen  frctories.     Capital  in  manufrctures,  84,400  dollars. 

Bridoepobt,  seventy-five  miles  sooth-south-west  of  Hartford,  stands  on  the  west  si^ 
of  an  arm  of  Long  Islana  sound.  The  harbour  is  eighty  rods  wide  at  high  water,  but  not 
more  than  twelve  of  it  has  water  at  low  tide.  The  bar,  at  its  mouth,  has  thirteen  fret  at 
lugh  tide.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Fairweather  Island.  A  mile  and  a  half  above  its 
entrance,  the  harbour  is  crossed  by  a  toll  bridge,  1237  feet  lonr.  It  had,  in  1840,  two 
banks,  and  twenty  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  five  in  the  fisheries.  Its 
manu£Ebctures,  particulariy  of  carriages  and  saddles,  are  extensive.  The  Housatonic  rail- 
road connects  this  place  with  West  Stockbiidge,  where  it  meets  the  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Albany.  Daily  steamboats  c(Mnmunicate  with  New  York.  It  contained,  in  1840^ 
seventy- three  stores ;  capital  323,500  dollars ;  six  lulling  mills,  one  woollen  frctory,  one 
cotton  frctory,  3500  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery*  one  rope-walk,  two  grist  mills, 
three  printing  offices,  two  weekly  papers.  Capital  m  mannfrotures,  436,300  dollars. 
P(^rakd<m,  ASlO.—Offiekd  BetumSy  U.  S.  Gat. 

Bebum,  ten  miles  south-by-west  of  Hartford,  and  327  frmn  Washington.    The  soil  ia 
fertile,     llie  Hartford  and  Newhaven  railroad  passes  through  it.     It  hadC  in  1840,  twdve 


stores,  capital  79,100  doUars ;  one  fullinfl^  null,  two  cotton  frctories,  1000  n>ind]es,  one 
tannery,  four  gristmills,  thiee  saw  miUs.  Capital  in  manufrotures,  330,050  dollait* 
Popub^on,  Mil.— Offieitd  Returns. 

BmiSTOL,  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2109;  four 
Inllhig  Berlin  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  seven  dock  and  button  frbrics.  Capital  in 
manuCaetures,  160,000  debars. —  Official  Returns. 

Cavaah,  fl[»ty-two  miles  north-west  of  Hartford.  Iron  has  been  extensively  manii- 
frkctured  and  wrought  here ;  but  the  ore  is  brought  from  the  west  part  of  Salisbury,  on  tha 
border  of  the  state  of  New  York.  It  had,  in  1840,  eight  furnaces,  ten  stores  ;  capital, 
21,400  dollars ;  three  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  three  tanneries,  three  grist  mills, 
ten  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufrctures,  61,925  dollars.  Population,  2166. — Official 
Returns. 

Cahaah  (Nbw),  seventy-four  miles  west  of  Hartfotd.  Population,  in  1842,  221 7» 
Capital,  in  various  minc^  manufactures,  81,700  dollars. 

Chatham,  sixteen  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  ci^tal  in  manufoetnres, 
96,600  dollars.     Popuktion,  3413. 

CoLCta^tWBL^  twenty-four  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
1800  dollars.     Pc^puktaon,  2101. 

CovrarmT,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  firar  stores,  capital  9100 
doDan  ;  three  fulling  miDs,  two  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  frotories,  830  spindles,  two 
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tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  three  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills.     Capital  in  mannfiustures, 
196,137  dollars.    Popuktioo,  2018. 

Danbitby,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  bad,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores, 
ca^Mtal  34,400  dollars ;  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  printing  office^ 
one  weekly  newspaper.     Ci^ital  in  manufiaictures,  192,200  dollars.     Population,  4504. 

Debbv,  forty-four  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores, 
capital  32,800  dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  8000  dollars ;  six  fulling  mills,  two  woollen 
ketones,  three  cotton  factories,  2378  spindles,  three  tanneries,  four  distilleries,  one  rope 
factoiy,  two  paper  factories,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  seyen  saw  nulls.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  260,700  dollars,  principaSy  in  metals.     Population,  2851. 

Enfield,  eighteen  miles  north-by-east  of  Hartford.  There  is  a  Shaker's  settlement 
in  this  township,  who  have  1000  acres  of  land  under  high  cultivation.  It  had,  in  1840, 
eight  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars  ;  one  woollen  fiictory,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries, 
two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufiactures,  260,200  dollars.  Popxdation, 
2648. 

Farmlnoton,  nine  miles  west-by-souih  of  Hartford.  The  Farmington  canal,  ex- 
tending from  Newhaven  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  passes  through  it.  There  are,  in 
the  township,  eight  stores,  capital  37,000  dollars ;  one  paper  factory,  fiiree  grist  mills,  six 
saw  miDs.     Capital  in  manufactures,  39,500  dollars.     Population,  2041. 

FAmFlEU),  fifW-ei^t  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Black  Rock  harbour,  distant 
one  mile  and  a  half;  next  to  New  London,  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  sound,  having 
nineteen  feet  water.     There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Fairweather  Island. 

Glastonbubt,  six  miles  souui  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  3077  ;  had  tiirea 
ftilHng  mills,  four  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  fieMstories,  5360  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  216,400  dollars. 

Granby,  sixteen  miles  noith-north-west  of  Hartford.  In  this  township  are  the  Sims- 
bury  copper  mines,  formerly  wrought,  but  afterwards  occupied  as  the  Connecticut  state 
prison.  The  pit,  or  cavern,  fifty  feet  deep,  was  the  place  of  nocturnal  confinement ;  but 
this  miserable  nole  has  been  exchanged  for  a  fine  state  prison  at  Wethersfield.  It  had,  in 
1840,  six  stores,  capital  34,500  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  three  tan- 
neries, eighteen  distilleries,  three  gprist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
85,200  dollars.     Population,  261 1 . 

Gbeenwich,  eighty-two  miles  south-west  of  Hartford ;  incorporated  by  the  Dutch  in 
1665,  and  claimed  by  New  York.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores,  eapitol  34,400  dol- 
lars ;  one  forge,  three  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  9800  dollars.  Population,  3921. 
Gbiswold,  fiffcy  nules  east-south-east  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  capi- 
tal, 1 1,000  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  factories,  9667  spindles  ;  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mills^ 
four  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufieuitures,  297,450  dollars.     Population,  2165. 

Gboton,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Thames  river,  at  its  mouth,  opposite  to  New 
London.  It  has  a  good  harbour  on  the  Mystic  river,  and  some  whaling  and  other  vessels 
are  owned  here.  Fort  Griswold,  one  of  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  of 
New  London,  is  on  Groton  Heights.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  22,300  dol- 
lars ;  four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,710  dc^lars.  Popula- 
tion, 2963. 

Haddah,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  2599.  Capital 
in  various  manufactures,  71,700  dollars. 

East  Haddan,  Uiirty  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.  The  snr&ce  is  uneven  and 
rocky  ;  soil,  fertile.  It  contained,  in  1840,  three  stores,  one  saw  mill,  one  cotton  ftEtctory, 
and  about  twenty  dwellings.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  capital 
46,000  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  12,000  dollars  ;  three  fnlHng  mills,  seven  cottcm 
factories,  6546  spindles.     Population,  2620. 

Lebanon,  thirty-one  miles  east-south-east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  stores, 
capital,  6700  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  four  g^ist 
mUls,  seven  sawmills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  2000  dollars.    Population,  2194. 

LiTCHFisiD^  thirty-two  miles  west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
twenty-ona  stores,  capital  67,000  dollars :  seven  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  fiutories,  six 
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tanneriea,  one  to9ge,  one  paper  &etonr>  two  printuig  oflSoet»  two  weekly  oewfpapen,  u 
giist  mills,  four  saw  miUsy  one  oil  miU.  Capital  in  manu&ciuref,  57y560  dollars.  Popu- 
latioii,  4038. 

KnuLiNQBT,  fortj-seren  milee  east  of  Hartford.  Pc^mlation,  ia  1840^  8685  ;  one 
wo<^n  £MStory,  sixteen  cotton  £ftctories»  21,998  spindles,  moved  by  water  power.  Capital 
in  mann&cttires,  404,960  dollars. 

Mansfield,  twenty-four  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2276  ;  nlk 
grown,  and  made  into  sewing  silk;  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  66,133  dollars. 

MiDDLETOWN  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  thirty- 
four  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  41  deg.  33  min.  8  sec  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  39  min. 
west  longitude,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Hartford,  twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  New 
Haven,  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  New  London,  326  miles  from  Wa8hii^;ion.  Popu* 
lation,  in  1820,  2618;  including  the  township,  6479;  in  1830,  2965;  includmg  the  town- 
ship, 6892;  in  1840,  3511;  including  the  township,  7010.  The  ground  rises  gradually 
&om  the  river,  and  the  principal  streets  run  parallel  with  it,  and  are  crossed  by  others  run- 
ning at  right  angles  with  them.  The  city  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick,  ana  in  the  back 
parts  are  many  elevated  and  fine  situations,  with  a  commanding  view  of  the  river  and 
smrounding  country.  It  is  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  any  vessels  which  can  cross 
the  bar  at  the  nK>uth  of  the  river,  can  come  up  to  its  wharfs,  which  have  ten  feet  of  water. 
It  has  a  daily  communication  with  Hart£)rd  and  the  city  of  New  York  by  steamboats.  A 
feny  boat  connects  the  city  with  Chatham.  Middletown  has  considerable  commerce  and 
manufactures.  There  were,  in  1840,  thirty-seven  stores,  capital  269,500  dollars;  three 
lumber  yards,  capital  40,000  dollars;  one  falling  mill,  one  woollen  fieuitory,  one  cotton  &c- 
tory,  11,000  spindles;  one  dymng  and  printing  establishment,  two  tanneries,  one  powder 
mill,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  rope-walk,  four  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  two 
weekly  newspaperi,  one  periodicaL  CapitsJ  in  manufactures,  379,600  dollars.  Tonnage 
of  the  port,  14,230  tons.— £/:  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

MiLpoADy  forty-five  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  tht 
township  eleven  stores,  capital  16,500  dollars ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  2000  dollars;  one 
tannery,  four  grist  mills,  taree  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  330,050  dollars.  Po* 
pulation,  2455. 

Nkw  Milf<xu>^  fifbr-one  miles  west  of  Hartford.  Populaticm,  in  1840,  8974 ;  out 
eotton  fiMstory,  1500spmdles.     Capital  in  manufactures,  37,900  dollars. 

Mtstic  Budge,  fif^-six  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mystic  river,  in  a  viUage  called  Portersville,  which  is  connected  with  Mystic  village  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  toll-bridge.  The  united  villages  are  cm  the  Mystic 
river,  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  contain  ten  stores,  about  150  dwellings,  and  a  mari- 
ner's church,  in  Portersville,  free  to  all  denominations.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  400  tons  to  the  Inidge.  A  number  of  whale  ships  and  coasting  vessels  are  owned  here. 
Several  vesseb  are  employed  along  the  coast  as  wreckers,  and  cruise  as  fiur  as  the  West 
Indies.  About  300  men  and  boys,  in  both  villages,  are  employed  in  navigation.  Ship 
building  is  carried  on  at  the  heaa  of  Mystic  river. 

New  London,  is  a  port  of  entry,  situated  on  the  Thames,  three  miles  firom  its  entrance 
into  Long  Island  sound,  and  is  in  41  deg.  24  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  30  min. 
west  longitude  from  Grreenwich.  It  is  forty -four  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1810,  was  3238;  in  1820,  3330;  in  1830,  4356;  in  1840,  5519.  It  is  not  in 
general  very  well  built,  but  there  are  some  houses  recently  erected,  which  are  neat  and  ele- 
gant. There  are  three  banks  and  two  insurance  offices.  A  daily  line  of  steamboats  com- 
municates with  New  York  and  Norwich,  and  connects  New  London  with  the  railroad  to 
Worcester.  There  are  also  several  lines  of  packets.  The  harbour  is  the  beet  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  is  spacious 
and  safe.  It  is  defended  by  two  forts.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  a  projecting  point  of  land 
which  divides  the  harbour  m>m  Long  Island  sound,  three  miles  below  the  city.  The  har- 
bour is  rarely  obstructed  by  ice.  New  London  has  not  an  extensive  back  country,  the 
trade  of  which  naturally  flows  to  it;  but  it  serves  in  some  measure  as  a  port  to  the  Connec- 
ticut river,  which  is  not  generally  navigable  to  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  nor  at  all  for  a 
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portion  of  the  winter.  The  foreign  trade  of  New  London  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  its  coasting  trade  with  the  southern  states.  The  fisheries,  and  particularij  the  whale 
fishery)  have  extensively  engaged  the  attention,  and  employed  the  capital  and  enterprise  of 
its  inhabitants.  About  1,000,000  dollars  are  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  this  fishery. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  44,822  tons.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty  retail 
stores,  capital  220,000  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  30,000  dollars;  capital  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  830,000  dollars;  machineiy  produced,  20,000  dollars;  hardware  and  cut- 
lerV)  61,000  dollars;  one  tannery,  capital  3000  dollars;  three  rope- walks,  capital  10,000 
dollars ;  one  printing  office,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  paper.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 
91,300  dollars. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Norwich,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  tide  navigation  on  the  Thames  river,  in  41  deg. 
33  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  7  min.  west  longitude,  thirteen  miles  north  of  New 
London,  thirty- nine  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1830,  city,  3144;  total 
in  township,  6179;  in  1840,  city,  4200;  and  including  the  township,  7239.  It  consists  of 
three  parts — Chelsea  Landing,  or  Norwich  City,  the  Town,  and  Westville,  formerly  called 
Bean  Hill.  Norwich  City,  or  the  Landing,  is  situated  on  the  point  of  land  between  the 
Shetucket  and  Yantic  rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form  the  Thames.  The  site  is  singularly 
romantic,  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  which  causes  the  streets  to  rise  above  each 
other  like  terraces,  and  the  houses  in  the  rear  to  overlook  those  in  fix>ut.  In  the  north- 
west part  of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Hartford,  is  Westville,  which  contains  a  number  of 
pleasant  dwellings  and  several  manufacturing  establishments.  A  cove  sets  up  about  a  mile 
Rom  the  Thames,  over  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bridge.  At  the  head  of  this  cove  the  Yan- 
tic river  enters  it  by  a  singularly  romantic  cataract,  afiPording  a  fine  site  for  mills  and  manu- 
factories. A  mile  east  of  the  landing,  on  the  Shetucket^  is  Greenville,  a  flourishing  manu- 
facturing village.  Steamboats  ply  between  Norwich  and  New  York,  and  a  railroad  connects 
it  with  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  thence  with  Boston.  There  were  in  Norwich,  in 
1840,  ninety-seven  stores,  with  a  capital  of  337,000  dollars;  ^ve  lumber  yards,  with  a  ca- 
pital of  32,000  dollars;  hardware  produced  to  the  amount  of  50,000  dollars;  one  fulling 
mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  35,000  dollars;  one  cotton  factory,  4000  spindles,  capi- 
tal 100,000  dollars;  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  one  oil  mill,  two  rope-walks, 
two  paper  factories,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  and  two  weekly  nevrspapers.  Ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  408,700  dollars.  Three  academies,  seventy-one  students,  thirteen 
schools,  908  scholars.  In  the  township,  without  the  city  limits,  are  fourteen  stores,  capital 
36,000  dollars;  six  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  fEU^ry,  with  4626 
spindles ;  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  eleven  grist  mills,  two  paper  factories.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  453,500  dollars. —  Official  RetumSy  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Newton,  sixty-two  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3184  ;  it  had 
three  woollen  figu^ries,  one  cotton  factory,  300  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  70,100 
dollars. 

North  Stoninoton,  fifty-three  miles  north-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840, 
2269.     Capital  in  manufactures,  13,710  dollars. 

Plairfield,  forty-five  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2383  ;  it  had 
two  woollen  factories,  seven  cotton  factories,  15,900  spindles  ;  nine  oil  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  364,000  dollars. 

Plymouth,  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Hartford,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
clocks.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  seven  stores,  capital  32,000  dollars ;  one 
fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  2650  spindles,  two  furnaces,  one  tan- 
nery, two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  84,400  dollars.  Popula- 
tion, 2205. 

RiDGEFiELD,  eighty-oue  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  twelve  stores, 
capital  26,000  dollars ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  6000  dollars ;  one  furnace,  one  fulling 
mill,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  93, 100  dollars. 
Population,  2474. 

SArBBOOK,  forty-two  miles  south-south ^east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3417. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  131,250  dollars.  Shipbuilding  and  the  shad  fishery  are  car- 
ried on. 
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Stafford. — Pi^uladon,  in  1840,  2469.  Capital  in  manu&ctures,  chiefl/  wooUeOi 
82,200  dollars. 

Salisbury,  fifty-three  miles  west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  stores,  capital 
29,500  dollars ;  three  furnaces,  ten  forges,  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mills,  four  saw 
mills.     Ci^ital  in  manufactures,  38,950  dollars.     Population,  2561. 

Shabon,  forty-eight  miles  west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
SIX  stores,  capital  20,300  dollars;  one  cotton  fisu^tory,  720  spindles  ;  one  furnace,  one 
fcnrge,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  77,225 
dollars.     Population,  2407. 

Stamford,  sevens-seven  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  seventeen 
stores,  capital  32,750  aollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  5500  dollars  ;  one  fiimace,  one 
forge,  one  tannery,  one  prin^ng  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
23,200  dollars.     Population,  3516. 

Stoicinoton,  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  The  borough,  or  principal  village, 
is  on  a  rocky  point  of  land,  which  projects  half  a  mile  into  the  east  end  of  Long  Island 
sound,  and  nas  a  good  harbour,  protected  by  a  breakwater,  constructed  by  the  United 
States,  at  an  expense  of  50,000  dollars.  It  contains  two  churches,  two  academies,  a  bank, 
150  dwellings,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  navigation,  employed 
chiefly  in  the  whaling  and  sealing  business.  A  railroad  connects  this  place  with  Provi- 
dence, which,  with  the  Long  Island  railroad,  not  yet  completed,  will  form  the  most  direct 
route  from  New  York  to  Boston.  There  were,  in  1840,  m  the  township  eighteen  stores, 
capital  49,300  dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  11,500  dollars;  one  fullmg  mill,  four 
woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  four  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  86,025  doUars. 
Two  academies,  103  students,  fifteen  schools,  807  scholars.     Population,  3898. 

Suffeeld,  seventeen  miles  north  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2669.  Ciqpital 
in  manufactures,  1 1 1,337  dollars. 

Thompsohyille,  twenty  miles  north  of  Hartford.  Situated  on  the  Freshwater  river, 
at  its  entrance  into  the  Connecticut  river,  about  one  mile  north  of  Enfield  bridge.  It  has 
a  lai^  manufactory  of  carpets,  with  120  looms,  producing  800  yards  daily.  The  village 
only  contains  800  inhabitants. 

Thompson,  forty-three  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3535.  Ca- 
pital in  various  manufactures,  424,650  dollars. 

WAixnfGFORD,  twenty-four  miles  south-by -west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840, 
in  the  township  two  woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  two  g^t  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital 
in  manu^Mtures,  43,050  dollars.     Population,  2204. 

Waterburt,  fifty -two  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford.  The  township  had,  iu 
1840,  seventeen  stores,  capital  88,370  dollars  ;  five  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  fiustories,  570  spindles;  two  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  five  grist  mills,  sixteen 
saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  718,309  dollars.     Population,  3668. 

Waterfokd,  forty- six  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  four  stores, 
c^tal  4000  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  three  grist  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 11,500  dollars      Population,  2329. 

WESTEIIFIEL.D,  four  miles  south  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3844.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  157,033  dollars. 

WnjLON,  seventy-four  nuks  west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2053.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  9600  dollars. 

Wrston,  sixty-three  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town- 
ship eight  stores,  capital  12,000  dollars  ;  one  flouring  mill,  eight  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw 
mills.     Ci^ital  in  manufiictures,  17,050  dollars.     Population,  2651. 

Wnn>HAM,  thirty-one  miles  east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
eleven  stores,  capital  48,000  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  five  cotton 
Victories,  1 1,950  spindles  ;  one  tannery,  two  paper  fiu^tories,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw 
mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  361,350  dollars.     Population,  3382. 

WncDSOB,  seven  miles  north  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  six 
stores,  capital  18,600  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  three  cotton  factories, 
570  spindles;  one  tannery,  three  pimer  flurries,  ^ve  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  155,300  dollars,     ropulation,  2283. 
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East  Windsob,  seven  miles  ncMrth-east  of  Hartford*  There  were,  in  1840»  in  tbe  town- 
ship thirteen  stores,  capital  26,800  dollars  ;  five  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  four 
distilleries,  one  paper  fiekctory,  four  gnst  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
129,300.     Population,  3600. 

Woodstock,  forty-three  miles  east-north-east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in 
the  township  sixteen  stores,  capital  33,000  dollars;  two  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  factories,  3292  spindles.     Population,  3063. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 


VII.  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  State  op  New  York  is  hounded  on  the  north  hy  Lake  Ontario,  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  ;  on  the  east  hy  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ; 
on  the  south  hy  the  Atlantic,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  on  the  west  hy  Penn- 
sylvama,  Lake  Erie,  and  Niag^ara  river.  It  lies  between  39  deg.  45  min.  and  45  deg.  north 
latitude,  and  between  73  deg.  and  79  deg.  55  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  about  316  miles 
long,  and  314  miles  broad  ;  its  area  is  about  46,000  square  miles,  or  11,040,000  acres  ; 
being  more  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  population  in 
1790,  was  340,120  ;  in  1800,  586,050  ;  in  1810,  959,049  ;  in  1820,  1,372,812  ;  in  1830, 
1,913,508  ;  in  1840,  2,428,921,  viz.:  853,929  white  males,  816,276  white  females  ;  6435 
free  coloured  males,  6428  free  coloured  females.  There  were  employed  in  mining,  1898  ; 
in  agriculture,  455,954  ;  in  conmierce,  28,468  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  173,193  ;  in 
navigating  the  ocean,  5511  ;  in  navigating  lakes  and  canals,  10,167  ;  in  learned  pro- 
fessions, 14,111.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  state  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845, 
may  be  estimated  at,  or  nearly  3,000,000  inhabitants  ;  which,  considering  the  general 
ferolity  of  the  soil,  the  internal  navigation,  and  the  numerous  sources  of  employment  that 
are  capable  of  development,  is  not  one-fifth  the  number  of  persons  that  this  extensive  and 
productive  state  is  capable  of  adequately  maintaining. 

Sub' Divisions, — The  state  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  counties  ;  in  1840,  its  popu- 
lation and  capitals  were  as  follows  ;  viz. — Albany,  68,593,  C.  Albany  ;  Alleghany, 
40,975,  C.  Angelica  ;  Broome,  22,338,  C.  Binghamton  ;  Cattaraugus,  28,872,  C.  Elli- 
cottsville  ;  Cayuga,  50,338,  C.  Aubiun  ;  Chautauque,  47,975,  C.  Mayville ;  Chemung, 
20,732,  C.  Elmira;  Chenango,  40,785,  C.Norwich;  Clinton,  28,157,  C.  Plattsbuigh; 
Cortland,  24,607,  C.  Cortlandville  ;  Delaware,  35,396,  C.  Delhi ;  Erie,  62,465,  C.  Buf- 
falo; Essex,  23,634,  C.  Elizabethtown  ;  Franklin,  16,518,  C.  Malone;  Fulton,  18,049, 
Johnstown  ;  Genesee,  59,587,  C.  Batavia ;  Hamilton,  1907,  C.  Lake  Pleasant ;  Herkimer, 
37,477,  C.  Herkimer;  Jefferson,  60,984,  C.  Watertown  ;  Lewis,  17,830,  C.Martins- 
burg;  Livingston,  35,140,  C.  Geneseo;  Madison,  40,008,  C.  Morrisville;  Monroe, 
64,902,  C.  Rochester ;  Montgomery,  35,818,  C.  Canajoharie ;  Niagara,  31,132,  C.  Lock- 
port;  Oneida,  85,310,  C.  Utica,  Rome,  Whitestown  ;  Onondaga,  67,911,  C.  Syracuse; 
Ontario,  43,501,  C.  Canandiagua ;  Orleans,  25,127,  C.  Albion  ;  Oswego,  43,619,  C.  Os- 
wego, Pulaski ;  Otsego,  49,628,  C.  Cooperstown ;  Rensellaer,  60,295,  C.  Troy  ;  Sara- 
toga, 40,553,  C.  Ballston;  Schenectady,  17,387,  C.Schenectady;  Schoharie,  32,358,  C. 
Schoharie ;  Seneca,  24,874,  C.  Ovid,  Waterloo ;  St.  Lawrence,  56,706,  C.  Canton ; 
Steuben,  46,138,  C.  Bath;  Tioga,  20,527,  C.  Owego  ;  Tompkins,  37,948,  C.  Ithaca; 
Warren,  13,422,  C.  Caldwell  ;  Washington,  41,080,  C.  Salem,  Sandy  Hill ;  Wayne, 
42,057,  C.  Lyons  ;  Yates,  20,444,  C.  Penn  Yan ;  Columbia,  43,252,  C.  Hudson  ; 
Dutchess,  52,398,  C.  Poughkeepsie ;  Greene,  30,446,  C.  Catskill ;  Kings,  47,613,  C. 
Brooklyn  ;  New  York,  312J10,  C.  New  York  ;  Orange,  50,739,  C.  Goshen,  Newburg; 
Putnam,  12,825,  C.  Earmel ;  Queens,  30,324,  C.  North  Hempstead  ;  Richmond,  10,9^, 
C.  Richmond  ;  Rockland,  11,975,  C.  Clarkstown;  Suffolk,  32,469,  C.  Riverhead;  Sul- 
livan, 15,629,  C.  Monticello ;  Ulster,  45,822,  C.  Kingston  ;  Westchester,  48,686,  C.  Bed- 
ford, White  Plains.     The  counties  are  subdivided  into  807  townships. —  Official  Returns. 

Surface  and  Configuration, — Two  ranges  of  highlands,  or  ramifications  of  the 
Alleghany  chain,  traverse  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Round  Top,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  is  3804  feet  high.  Several  other  summits  ap- 
proach to  mountainous  heights.     The  highest  summitf  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  are 
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VHa^idaoe,  about  5000  feet,  and  Mount  Marcy,  5460  leet  high.  The  countrr  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  is  generally  hilly  and  undulated,  near  tne  western  boundaries  of 
Pennsylvania ;  the  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  generally  flat. 

Soil  and  Products, — The  soil  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  is  generally 
dry,  and  in  some  parts  loamy.  This  section  is  considered  as  best  adapted  to  gracing,  and 
the  western  to  arable  culture.  All  the  hilly  and  mountain  districts  stfford  excellent  pas- 
turage. The  soil  of  the  alluvions  along  the  rivers,  and  of  innumerable  valleys,  is  remarkably 
fertile.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Genesee  are  among  the  best  wheat-growing 
8<r1s  in  the  world.  A  clayey  soil  prevails  round  parts  of  Lake  Champlain.  Marshes,  bogs, 
and  sandy  plains,  are  met  with  in  some  parts  west  of  Albany.  The  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  and  Dutchess  and  Westchester  counties,  are  extolled  far  good  culture  and  productive 
crops.  The  principal  are,  wheat,  Indian  com,  grass,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
potatoes.  Beef  and  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  horses  and  cattle,  pot  and  peari  ashes,  flax  seed, 
peas,  besns,  and  lumber,  form  the  great  articles  of  export.  Orchards  abound.  The  ^ples, 
pears,  plums,  and  peaches  are  delicious  and  abundant.  In  the  state  there  were,  in  1840, 
474,543  hones  and  mules ;  1,9 1 1,244  neat  cattle ;  5, 1 18,777  sheep ;  1 ,900,065  swine ;  poul- 
try to  the  value  of  1,153,413  dollars.  There  ware  produced  12,28i6,418  bushels  of  wheat ; 
2,520,060  bushels  of  barley  ;  20,675,847  bushels  of  oats  ;  2,979,323  bushels  of  rye  ; 
2,287,885  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  10,972,286  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  9,845,295  poumto  of 
wool ;  447,250  pounds  of  hops  ;  30,123,614  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  3,127,047  tmis  of  hay  ; 
1735  pounds  of  silk  cocoons  ;  10,048,109  pounds  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
amounted  in  value  to  10,496,021  dollars  ;  and  of  the  orchard,  to  1,701,935  dollars  ;  of 
lumber,  to  3,891,302  dollars.  There  were  produced  6799  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  <^  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  7613  tons  ;  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  &c.,  402  barrels. — Official  Betunu,  &c. 

In  the  extensive  level  country  west  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  more  mild  than  in 
the  same  latitude  in  the  east 

Riven. — The  jmncipal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  324  miles  long,  navigable  for  ordinary 
small-decked  sea-going  vessels,  156  miles  to  Troy  ;  the  Mohawk,  135  miles  long,  which 
joins  the  Hudson  a  little  above  Troy  ;  the  Crenesee,  125  miles  long,  and  enters  Lake 
Ontario,  having  at  Rochester,  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  two  falls  of  ninety-six  and 
seventy-five  feet,  furnishing  many  of  the  best  mill  seats  ;  the  Black  river,  which  rises  near 
the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  and  flows  120  miles,  into  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  Saranac,  sixty- 
five  miles  long,  enters  Lake  Champlain  at  Plattsburgh ;  the  Oswegatchie,  flows  100  miles, 
into  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  Oswego  proceeds  forty  miles,  from  Oneida  lake  into  Lake 
Ontario  ;  the  Au  Sable  rises  in  the  Adirondack  momitains,  and,  after  a  course  of  seventy- 
five  miles,  enters  Lake  Champlain.  The  St.  Lawrence  forms  a  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state.  The  head  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany,  and  the 
Delaware,  also  rise  in  New  York. 

Lakes, — ^The  state  has  numerous  lakes  which  lie  wholly  within  it,  besides  Lake  Ontario 
on  the  north,  and  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east,  which  are  but  partly  within  it.  Besides 
these.  Lake  George,  in  the  north-east,  thirty -three  miles  long  and  two  miles  broad,  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  and  has  an  outlet 
into  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  are  Oneida  lake,  twenty  miles 
long  and  three  miles  and  a  half  wide ;  Skeneateles  lake,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  fr^m  one 
mile,  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  Owasco  lake,  eleven  miles  long,  and  one  to  two  miles 
broad  ;  Cayuga  lake,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  and  one  to  four  miles  broad;  Seneca  lake, 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  two  to  four  miles  broad ;  Crooked  lake,  eighteen  miles  long,  and 
one  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad ;  Canandaigua  lake,  fourteen  mUes  long,  and  one  mile 
broad.  These  lakes  all  dkcharge  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  extreme  west 
part  o£  the  state  is  Chautauque  uJte,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  one  to  three  miles  broad  ; 
situated  near  Lake  Erie,  but  discharg^g  its  waters  south,  into  the  Alleghany  river. 

Isiands. — Long  IsUmd,  120  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and  about  ten  miles  is  its 
average  breadth.  Staten  Island,  south-west  of  the  harbour  of  New  York,  is  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  eight  miles  wide,  and  constitutes  the  county  of  Richmond.  Mannattan 
Island,  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  stands,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  wide,  at  an  average  breadth.  Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  river,  is  twelve  miles 
lfliig^aiidfi:oiiitwotOiev0Biul6fwide,andactends  towithmone  mile  and  a  half  of  the  £Bdls. 
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Harbours, — New  Vork^  the  first  commercial  place  and  seaport  of  the  United  Statei, 
b  accessible  all  the  year.  The  Hudson  is  navigable  for  large  ships,  about  130  miles 
to  Hudson.  On  the  bar,  at  Sandy  Hook,  it  has  a  depth  of  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
seven  feet,  and  is  deeper  above.  Sag  Harbour  on  the  east,  and  Brooklyn  on  the  west  end 
of  Long  Island,  are  good  harbours.  Sacketts  Harbour  has  a  good  natural,  and  Oswego 
a  good  artificial,  harbour,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Buffalo,  Erie,  and  Dunkirk,  are  harbours  on 
Ltdce  Erie. 

Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  opposite  New  York,  Albany,  Rochester,  Troy,  Bufialo, 
and  Utica,  are  large  and  fiourishing  cities.  Poughkeepsie,  Newburg,  Hudson,  Cattskill, 
and  Lansingburgh,  on  the  Hudson  ;  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk;  Geneva,  Syracuse, 
Auburn,  I^ckport,  and  Ithaca,  in  the  west,  and  Plattsburg  in  the  north,  are  large  and 
fiourishing  places. 

Trade  of  the  State. — In  the  year  1840,  there  were  469  commercial  and  1044  com- 
mission houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  49,583,001  dollars;  12,207 
retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  42,136,795  dollars  ;  9592  persons 
engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,694,170  dollars  ;  7593  persons  engaged 
in  internal  transportation,  and  804  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  the  whole  employing  a  capital 
of  2,833,916  doUars ;  the  fisheries  employed  1228  persons,  and  a  capital  of  949,250 
dollars. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  the   State  of  New  York   are   also  extensive. 
Home-made  or  ^Eimily  goods  were  produced,  amounting  in  value  to  4,636,547  dollars ; 
323  woollen  manu&ctories,  with  890  fiilling  mills,  employing  4636  persons,  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  3,537,337  dollars,  and  employed  a  capitalof  3,469,349  dollars ;  1 17 
cotton  manufactories,  with  211,659  spindles,  employed  7407  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
4,900,772  dollars  ;  332  persons  produced  2,867,884  bushels  of  salt,  employing  a  capital 
of  5,601,000  dollars  ;  186  furnaces  produced  29,088  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  120  forges, 
&c.,  produced  53,693  tons  of  bar  iron,  consumed  123,677  tons  of  fuel,  employed  3456 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  2,103,418  dollars  ;  nine  smelting  houses  produced  670,000  lbs. 
of  lead,  employing  333  persons,  and  a  capital  of  221,000  dollars  ;  seventy-seven  paper 
mills  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  673,121  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  89,637  dollars,  the  whole  employing  749  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
703,550  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  2,914,1 17  dollars,  and 
straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  160,248  dollars,  the  whole  employing  3880  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  1,676,559  dollars  ;   1216  tanneries  employed  5579  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
3,907,348  dollars ;  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the 
value  of  6,232,924  dollars ;  and  employed  a  capital  of  2,743,765  dollars  ;  thirteen  glass 
houses,  and  eleven  glass  cutting  estaolishments,  employed  498  persons,  produced  articles 
to  the  value  of  411,371  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  204,700  doUars  ;  forty-seven 
potteries  employed  197  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  159,292  dollars,  and 
employed  a  capital  of  88,450  dollars  ;  machinery  was  produced  to  the  value  of  2,895,517 
dollars,  employing  3631  persons  ;  hardware  and  cutlery  employed  962  persons,  and  pro- 
duced articles  to  the  value  1,566,974  dollars  ;  112  cannon  and  8308  small-arms  were 
manufactured  by  203  persons,  to  the  value  of  1,106,203  dollars;  1713  persons  manufactured 
the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  1,106,203  dollars  ;  1447  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  966,220  dollars  ;  489  persons  manufisictured  11,939,834  lbs. 
of  soap,  4,029,783  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  533,000  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles,  with  a 
capital  of  618,875  dollars  ;  669  persons  manufeu^ured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  831,570 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  395,530  doUars  ;  212  distilleries  produced  11,973,815  gallons, 
and  eighty-three  breweries  produced  6,059,122  g^ons,  the  whole  employing  1486  per- 
sons,   and  a   capital  of  3,107,066  dollars;    4710  persons   manufactured  carriages  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  2,364,461  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,485,023  dollars ;   338 
flouring  mills  manufactured   1,H6 1,385  barrels  of  fiour,  and  with  other  mills  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  16,953,280  dollars,  employing  10,807  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
14,648,814  dollars;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  797,317  dollars  ;  fiimiture  was  manu- 
factured  to  the  value  of  1,971,776  dollars,  employing  3660  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
1,610,810  dollars  ;  3160  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  1,198,527 
dollars ;  1233  brick  and  5198  wooden  houses  were  built  by   16,768  persons,  and  cost 
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7,265,844  dollars;  321  printing  offices,  and  107  Underies,  thirtj-foor  daily,  thirteen 
semi -weekly,  or  tri-weekly,  and  198  weekly  newspapers,  and  fif^y-seven  periodicals,  em* 
ployed  3231  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,876,640  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  manufactures,  in  1840,  was  65,252,779  dollars,  or  11,600,000/.  sterling. 

Education, — Columbia  College  (formerly  King^s)  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1764, 
and  is  conducted  by  the  Episcopalians;  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  was  founded  in  1796 ; 
Hamilton  College^  in  Clmton,  was  founded  in  1812;  GeneTa  College  conducted  by  the 
E4>iscopalians,  was  founded  in  Geneva,  in  1823;  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  founded  in  1831.  The  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in 
Hamilton,  by  the  Baptists,  in  1819.  The  Theological  Institute  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  founded  by  the  Episcopalians,  in  New  York,  in  1819  ;  the  New  Yoik  Theological  Se- 
minary, connected  with  the  University,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1836;  the 
TWological  Seminaiy  at  Auburn,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1821  ;  the  Hart- 
wick  Seminary,  at  Hart  wick,  in  Otseeo  county,  vras  founded  by  the  Lutherans,  in  1816; 
the  Theologi<^  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  founded  at  Newburg,  in 
1836;  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  found^  in 
1807;  the  Aibimy  Medical  College  was  founded  in  1839.  All  these  institutions  had,  in 
1840,  1286  students;  besides,  there  were  in  the  state  606  academies,  with  34,716  students; 
and  10,693  common  and  primary  schools,  with  602,367  scholars;  and  44,462  persons  over 
tweotj  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. — U,  S.  Gaz» 

Common  Schools  in  1843  (compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 

Jan.  13,  1843). 

Whole  number  of  school  districts 10,893 

Number  of  districts  that  have  made  reports .                           .         .         •     •  10,646 

Number  of  children  horn  five  to  sixteen  years  old  in  these  districts       •         •  *601,766 

Ditto            ditto            who  have  attended  the  public  sdK>ols          .         .     •  *671,i30 

Ditto             ditto            attending  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York    .  27,619 

Ditto             ditto              actually  attending  when  the  scho^  were  visited     •  t280,076 

Amount  of  public  money  paid  to  the  teachers    ....         dollars  588,606.32 

Ditto             ditto             paid  for  school  Kbraries            ...        do.  98,290.47 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  besides  the  public  money     .         .         •         .do.  468,688.22 

Number  of  incorporated  select  and  private  sdK>ols 696 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools         ......  30,709 

Number  of  male  teachers             .........  ^4,162 

Number  of  female  teachers ^4,890 

Number  of  teachers  under  eighteen  years  of  age    .         .         .         .         .     •  (903 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teacners,  males             ....         dollars  17 

Ditto                                ditto,      females do.  7 

Number  of  schoolhouses  in  good  repair              3,426 

Ditto               ditto         in  bad  or  indifierent  repair 2,676 

Productxre  capital  of  the  common  school  fund            •         •         •          dollars  1,968,290.72 

Religious  Professions. — Of  the  religious  denominations,  in  1838,  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congreg^ationalista  had  664  ministers,  and  86,000  communicants ;  the  Baptists  had 
483  ministers,  and  67,183  communicants;  the  Methodists  had  691  ministers,  and  30,700 
communicants;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  142  ministers,  and  16,800  communicants  ;  the  Episco- 
palians had  207  ministers,  and  about  10,000  communicants  ;  the  Associate  Reformed  had 
thirty  ministers  ;  the  Lutherans,  twenty-seven  ministers ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  thirty-two 
ministers  ;  the  Universalists,  twenty-nve  ministers ;  the  Unitarians,  eight  ministers  ;  be- 
sides a  few  others. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Public  Works. — New  Yoik  has  taken  the  lead,  and  is  certunly  in  advance  of  all  the 
other  states  in  works  of  internal  improvement ;  but  Massachusetts,  and  some  others,  have 
not  £uled  to  profit  by  the  example. 

*  Excluding  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  no  returns  on  this  head  have  been  received, 
f  Partly  from  estimate.  %  Not  including  all  the  counties. 
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1.  Canals. — The  Erie  canal  was  commenced  in  July,  1817,  uid  completed  m  1825« 
It  extends  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  363  miles,  and  cost  origfinal]y  7,143,789  dollars. 
This  cost  will  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  present  widening  of  it.  The  Champlain  canal, 
from  Albany  to  Whitehall,  seventy-nme  miles,  was  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  cost 
1,257,604  dollars.  The  Oswego  canal,  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  thirty-eight  miles,  was 
completed  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  565,437  dollars.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  bom 
Montezuma  to  Creneva,  twenty-one  miles,  was  completed  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  236,804 
dollars.  The  Chemung  canal,  extends  from  Elmira  to  Seneca  lake,  including  a  feeder  to 
Painted  Post,  thirty-nine  miles,  and  cost  331,693  dollars.  The  Crooked  lake  canal  ex- 
tends from  Crooked  lake  to  Seneca  lake,  eight  miles,  and  cost  156,776  dollars.  ChenaDgo 
canal  extends  from  Binghamton  to  Utica,  ninety-seyen  miles,  and  cost  2,270,605  doUars. 
The  above  are  all  branches  of  the  great  Erie  canal,  and  their  united  length  is  655  miles ; 
and  the  cost  of  the  whole  11,962,711  dollars.  The  Black  River  canal  extends  from  the 
Erie  canal,  at  Rome,  to  the  foot  of  the  high  falls  in  Leyden,  on  Black  river,  thirty-five 
miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of  eleven  miles ;  the  cost,  including  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  forty  miles,  to  Carthage,  1,068,437  dollars.  The  Genesee  and 
Alleghany  canal  extends  from  Rochester  to  Olean,  on  the  Alleghany,  107  miles,  with  a 
branch  of  fifteen  miles,  estimated  to  cost  2,002,285  dollars.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
commences  at  Eddyville,  on  the  Rondout  creek,  near  the  Hudson,  and  reaches  to  Hones- 
dale,  on  the  Lackawaxen  river,  passing  to,  and  through  Delaware  river,  109  miles,  and 
cost  2,231,320  dollars. — Official  BeportSy  U.  S.  Gaz.  See  Tabular  Statements  of 
Canal  Returns,  hereafter. 

2.  Railroads, — Of  the  railroads  projected  in  the  state,  the  following  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  Harlem  railroad  from  New  York  to  Fordham,  twelve  miles ;  the  Long  Island 
railroad  from  Brooklyn  to  Suffolk  station,  forty-one  miles,  to  be  continued  through  the 
island  to  Greenport ;  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  railroad  from  Hudson  to  West  Stock- 
bridge,  thirty-three  miles ;  the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie  railroad,  to  connect  the  two  places, 
seventy-eight  miles,  partly  completed ;  the  Rensselaer  and  Sarato^  railroad  from  Troj 
to  BaUston,  twenty-three  miles ;  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad  connects  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  sixteen  miles  ;  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady,  twenty-one  miles  and  a  half, 
connects  the  two  places  ;  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  connects  these  places,  seventy-seven 
miles ;  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  continues  this  road,  firty-three  miles  west,  to  Syracuse ;  the 
Syracuse  and  Auburn  railroad  continues  this  road  to  Auburn,  twenty-six  miles  ;  the  Aaborn 
and  Rochester  railroad  continues  it,  eighty  miles  west,  to  Rochester.  The  Towanda  rail- 
road connects  Rochester  and  Attica,  forty-five  miles,  and  is  now  being  continued  to  Buf- 
falo. Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad  connects  the  two  {^aces,  twenty-three  miles. 
Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad  connects  these  places,  twenty  miles.  Ithaca  and  Oswego 
railroad  joins  the  two  places,  twenty  miles  ;  the  Rochester  railroad  from  Rochester  to  Port 
Genesee,  three  miles  ;  Bath  railroad  from  Bath  to  Crooked  lake,  five  miles  ;  Port  Kent  and 
Keesville  railroad  connects  the  two  places,  four  miles  and  a  hal£  The  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad  is  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  the  kind  in  America.  It  commences 
at  Piermont,  twenty-two  miles  above  New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  and  is  to  extend  through 
the  southern  counties  of  the  state,  350  miles,  to  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  5,473,000  dollars.  This  road  is  completed  to  Goshen,  forty-five  miles 
from  Piermont,  and  other  sections  of  it  are  completed  or  in  great  prog^ress. — Official  Re* 
tumSy  U,  S.  Gaz, 


FINANCES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  state  has,  during  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  commercial  crisis,  faithfully 
discharged  its  public  obligations  ;  and  the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in 
navigation,  trade,  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  banks  and  public  companies, 
have  as  honourably  discharged  their  liabilities  and  contracts,  as  those  of  any 
country  in  Europe.     Some  defaulters  may,  it  is  true,  be  named ;  but  not  a 
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greater  number  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other  trading  country. 

The  following  tabular  statements  exhibit  the  elements  of  taxation,  and  the 
leraiue  and  expenditure  of  the  state  of  New  York« 


VALUATION    OF   REAL   AND    PERSONAL    PROPBBTT   OV   NBW   YORK. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  State  at  large,  is  nearly  double 
wbat  it  was  in  1828,  aod  in  the  city  more  than  double.  The  personal  property  has  in- 
creased in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 


TEARS. 

NBW  YORK  STATE, 
INCLUDING  TUK  CITY. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

f 

T«cal  YalMtioB. 

Toul  Aaorat 

RmI. 

PctmimL 

Real. 

Peranoal. 

TaxM. 

ISS8 

doUars. 
375361,471 
989,467,104 
309,510,730 
319,070.167 
350,011,080 
40t,482,80r 
530,750,074 
4!)9,3 13,376 
503,864,000 
619,058,708 
517,7«3,I70 
531,907,006 
5O4,:e64,0M 

dollar*. 

60,785,290 

75,150,786 

77.011.007 

96,601, »16 

100,600,506 

124,304.003 

127.039.400 

12«,144,173 

124,660.770 

131.003,908 

121.449,830 

19.1,311.044 

116,595.833 

dollara. 
87.603,500 
07,221370 
104,043,405 
114,129,561 
121,249.280 
143,732,425 
233,74  <303 
196,450,100 
IM.543,850 
196,770.434 
107.121.464 
l%.347.240 
176,512342 

dollar*. 

37.eB4330 
42.058,344 
42,260.213 
62365.626 
63,2V9,«31 
74301.278 
75.7V*  .617 
67307.241 
69.60P382 
70,010,700 
05,721.600 
65.430,456 
61,2])43M 

dolUM, 

531.092.107 
672372,487 
62«.45 1.007 
627  544.704 
650.661.770 
639.171.000 
655.390.530 
620.849362 

dallo*. 

noi 

1833 

1833 

lOM 

1615..... ...ia. 

2.131347    IVS 

IfOi 

2302.468    73 

1837 

1.703314    60 

1888 

2.860.476    75 

1880 

3.I4833I    54 

1840 

3,008,400    it 
3.173.355    97 

1841 

1643 

4346,487    70 

A  Statemeht  showing  the  Populadon,  and  also  the  aggregate  Valuation  of  the  Real 
and  Personal  Estate,  in  the  several  Cities  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  each  Year 
since  1815.     Compiled  from  the  Comptroller's  Report,  January  14th,  1840. 


Reolond 

Roolasd 

YOM-. 

Popolotioa. 

foraonal 
Cauie. 

Yo«r. 

PopoUtioa. 

Prraonal 
Eatoto. 

BROOKLYN. 

dollar*. 

ALBVNY. 

dollara. 

Ualtt^  S:ac«a*  (Vnaoj. . 

1034 

24,029 

•  • 

15,643.290 
26,31^,151 
32,420,942 

StaOo  Cvniiua .•••••.... 

1816 

10399 

•  • 

•  • 

6330,636 
0.067.091 

8tato&»Ma 

1826 
1836 

do. 
do. 

1817 
1818 

do. 

8.089.196 

do. 

1037 

14,539 

20,805374 

do. 

1819 

. . 

4,063.090 

do. 

1830 

a  o 

2M98.9M 

Uoitod  8taieo*0eiMiM. . 

1820 

19*600 

4.156.647 

do. 

1039 

a  o 

25,440334 

do. 

1821 

.  • 

8,070,076 

do. 

1822 

.  • 

3,053379 

NEW  YORK  crrr. 

do. 

1823 

•  • 

2.574,784 

Stale  Cenaaa 

1S16 

00,919 

89,074.2001                    do. 

1824 

. . 

6.479343 

do. 

1817 

78395.735  fitmim  Canana 

1825 

15.971 

6  658.810 

do. 

1818 

•  o 

80,254.091 

do. 

1826 

o  o 

6.758.065 

do. 

1019 

•  • 

79.113,001 

do. 

1827 

•  • 

7,170.090 

Vaked  Scatao*  Coooaa. . 

1020 

123306 

00330.798 

do. 

1028 

•  • 

7.201.701 

do. 

1021 

a  o 

0030«,070 

do. 

1820 

o  o 

7.264,710 

do. 

1822 

a  0 

71.309,144, United  Stotea'CcnnH.. 

1830 

94398 

do. 

1023 

oo 

70.940320!                  do. 

1831 

•• 

8.490.1X7 

do. 

1824 

•  • 

83,075.676                     do. 

1839 

•  • 

State  Ceaooo...* 

1825 
1826 

106386 

•  • 

101.160.046                     do. 
107,447,781                     do. 

1833 
1834 

do. 

9,179.779 

do. 
do. 

1827 

I12.211.9'i6  Sttto  Ccnaua 

1835 

99.109 

o  a 

9.618.790 
9340,477 

1820 

O  0 

114.019333!                  do. 

1836 

do. 

1029 

•  • 

112,526,016                     do. 

1837 

o  m 

0,OKO,581 

Ciiftad  Slateo'Ceaoiu.. 

1830 

908,007 

125,388310                     do. 

1838 

o  o 

0,395.906 

do. 

1831 

• . 

130.:M0,2I4                     do. 

1830 

0  0 

0.707334 

do. 

1832 

» . 

146.902,610 

do. 

1833 

. . 

I66,49i,107t               TROY. 

do. 

1834 

186.540311  ft(AtAC»nMM 

1016 

looonNyratodo 
4.M1 

1.621.670 
I3S63M 

1836 

970389 

218.798.703 

do. 

1817 

1836 

.  • 

,309,500390 

do. 

1818 

o  o 

1.018.596 

do. 

1837 

• . 

963,747350'                    do. 

1819 

o  a 

1378390 

do. 

1SI8 

•• 

964,159.941  Dttited  Stfttoa'  OoMM. . 

1890 

0.964 

1344,760 

do. 

ISSO 

• . 

906381^490 

do. 

1091 

.  • 

1364390 
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AMERICA. 


Real  and 

Real  and 

Year. 

Population. 

Pervoual 
EeUte. 

Year. 

Population. 

PefMmal 
EsUts. 

TRoy. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

fTfiltAil  Rtat^A*  dnrniia. . 

1822 

6364 

a  a 

1382.170  1  StAtA  fVnanfl 

1817 

7,134 

a  a 

1.560  159 

do. 

1823 

8,464,285 

do. 

1818 

1377311 

do. 

1824 

•  • 

2,609,346 

do. 

1819 

•  • 

1330  473 

Stats  Ganaiis «• 

1825 

73» 

e  e 

3,143,143 
3,409,678 

United  States*  Census. . 

1820 

3339 

a  a 

1  320.073 

do. 

1826 

do. 

1831 

633,134 

do. 

1887 

•  • 

do. 

1833 

•  • 

614.774 

do. 

1838 

•  a 

3,600,741 

do. 

1823 

a  a 

739344 

do. 

1820 

•  a 

3368,680 

do. 

1884 

•  • 

704341 

tT«tl*Ml  Htmf»m*  Ctmmnm. . 

ltt30 

11306 

•  a 

3,857.793 
4,184,767 

Sf  AtA  IVkfflMia 

1835 

4,068 

767334 
660356 

do. 

1831 

do. 

1886 

do. 

1832 

a  a 

4,221,604 

do. 

1827 

.  • 

664,754 

do. 

1833 

a  a 

4.348,892 

do. 

1838 

« • 

680.513 

do. 

18:i4 

•  • 

4,500,393 

do. 

1839 

.  • 

Stftte  CoDtofl 

1835 

16359 

•  a 

4,879,341 
5,515,091 

United  States'  Census. . 

1830 

4.258 

do. 

1836 

do. 

1831 

.  • 

698301 

do. 

1837 

a  • 

N303,578 

do. 

1832 

.  • 

666339 

do. 

1888 

a  a 

5,496,269 

do. 

1833 

.  • 

831304 

do. 

1839 

•  a 

5,532392 

do. 

1834 

.  • 

88\679 

State  Census*  • 

1835 
1836 

6.272 

•  • 

1,040389 

ROCHESTER. 

do. 

1.181.390 

United  Sutes'  Ceoius. . 

1834 

Incorporated. 

8,.'i87.215 

do. 

1837 

a  a 

l,397,t61 

State  CoDtiM 

1835 
1836 

14,404 

a  a 

2308.413 
3.467363 

do. 
do. 

1838 
1839 

•  a 

•  • 

1355309 

do. 

13».878 

do. 

1837 

•  • 

4.065,611 

do. 

1838 

•  • 

4,097,876 

HUDSON. 

do. 

1839 

•  • 

4.335,083 

State  Census 

1816 
1817 

4,725 

a  a 

1353.476 

do. 

1.803310 

BUFFALO. 

do. 

1818 

a  a 

1,663,678 

Uaited  StatM'  Ceniat.. 

1832 

Incorporated. 

090.000 

do. 

1819 

•  • 

1.079.785 

do. 

1833 

•  e 

8.086,115 

United  States'  Census. . 

1820 

5310 

074340 

do. 

1834 

•  a 

8  845,450 

do. 

1821 

•  • 

980.798 

Stata  Ceosoii .......... 

1835 

15361 

4.092,256 
4,865,837 

do. 

1821 

915,145 
1,188.801 

do. 

1836 

do. 

1823 

• . 

do. 

1837 

.  • 

6  786,837 

do. 

1824 

•  • 

13H,701 

do. 

1838 

5385357 
6352,943 

State  Census 

1836 

5,004 

1,756,943 

do. 

1839 

.  • 

do. 

1886 

•  • 

1.160,7tl 

do. 

1837 

a  • 

1,611 800 

UTICA. 

do. 

1838 

•  • 

1.653.350 

United  States'  Cenras. . 

1832 

Incorporated. 

2,716,225 

do. 

1820 

■  • 

1,534,770 

do. 

1833 

a  a 

2.819.634 

United  States'  Census. . 

1830 

5398 

1308370 

do. 

1834 

•  • 

2  820,613 

do. 

1831 

•  a 

1,741310 

State  Cental 

1835 

10,183 

a  a 

2.957370 
2.073,368 

do. 

1832 

1314380 
1.666.111 

do. 

1836 

do. 

1833 

a  m 

do. 

1837 

a  a 

3.266,649 

do. 

1834 

m  a 

1,883368 

do. 

1838 

3,349.881 
3,669.057 

Stata  Census  ■•.■■■■... 

1835 

6l58I 

1.705.393 

do. 

1839 

•  a 

da. 

1836 

•  • 

1341300 

do. 

1837 

■  • 

1,131.450 

SCHENECTADY. 

do. 

1838 

•  • 

984,160 

State  Censna 

1816 

7,134 

1,448384 

do. 

1839 

.  • 

1301300 

CoMPARATiYE  Table  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debts  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Penn- 

sylyania. 


YEARS. 

NEW    YORK. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

in  each  Year. 

Amount  Paid 
in  each  Year. 

Total  of  State  Liabt- 

litles  at  the 
close  of  each  Year. 

PennsyWania  Debt 

at  the  dose 

of  Year. 

IgOR. 

dollars. 

877I00O 

500.000 

220,000 

387,000 

150,000 

240,263 

66I30O 

178386 

1,044376 

129,453 

660,000 

910,973 

4350,761 

2,189,185 

4,497,297 

3,600,414 

3314,182 

dollars. 

•  •  •  a 

270.000 

943I8 

21.000 

333  942 

30,077 

9,663 

1,666310 

638330 

782,160 

691,778 

1.026,912 

365  011 

67,300 

138,130 

83.770 

10544 

dollars. 

7,737,770 

7  844,770 

8360,155 

8.450  155 

8316,013 

8,635335 

8.865.645 

0.427,145 

8.127.656 

8,584,525 

8,007.035 

8,005,785 

7,954,114 

11353,852 

14,025.738 

18385  J09 

21960353 

dollars. 

1,680.000 

1380.000 

23HO.000 

5,780,000 

8.370,000 

12  070.000 

14,965.661 

17314341 

20,655302 

22330.402 

24,400.002 

24,400.002 

24,400.002 

25.200,002 

31.724.002 

35336»002 

80308,147 

ISSfi 

1887 

1888 

1830 

1830 

1831 

1882 

1833 

1834 

1885 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 
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Dbbt  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1843. 
{From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller^  made  Jan,  11,  1843.) 


GMieral  Fund  and 
RailrMd  DebU. 

PrindptU 

Anna*!  Interest 

C«n«]  Delfts. 

PrindpaJ. 

Annnallntsrest 

At  44  per  erst  intcfMt.. 
Jki  ft  Iper  cent  interest. . 
At  S4  per  cost  ioterrst. . 
At  €   per  cent  iateretf^. 
At  7   per  cent  intereat. . 

dollars. 

«7.7«0  Ot 
1.94R.331  17 
1,6^,0M  M 
1,170,000    00 

490.358    98 

dolUra. 
96.446    50 
69.416    56 
88.540    00 
70.900    00 
84,395    08 

At  5  per  cent  Intereat... 
Kt  6  per  cent  Intereat.. . 
At  7  per  cent  interest.. . 
Paya    no    interest   (6's 
of '37  ) 

dollars. 
14,998,764    19 
1,837,3»8    06 
3,904ytl6    00 

19.ni     97 

dollars. 
749.938    90 
8i,943    98 

198,010    ft 

Total  Canal  dtbta... 
Total  treasury  debt. 

Total 

5,194.389    55 

989,998    14 

19.613359    45 
5,194.389    55 

1,058.099    00 
989.998     14 

" 

Aggregate 

94,737,749    00 

1,S41,6M    14 

The  principal  of  this  debt  is  payable  as  follows : — 

doUara.     cts. 


On  demand  • 
In  the  year  1843 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1854 
1855 
IS5S 


n 


w 


>* 


» 


» 


>* 


f» 


f> 


» 


» 


f> 


118,390  4S 

227,327  00 

235,379  07 

4,234,201  61 

571,304  00 

11,000  00 

1,954,993  00 

1,766,700  00 

1,256,000  00 

50,000  00 

20,000  00 

500,000  00 

4,000,000  00 

3,546,305  34 


In  the  year  1861 
„  1862 
„    1865 

Payable  at  pleasure 


Total 
Available  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  Comous- 
sioners  of  the  Canal 
Fund,  applicable  to  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  1845 

Total        .     . 


dollars,  cts. 

1,300,000  00 

900,000  00 

28,000  00 

69!?,074  27 

24,737,749  00 


1,407,655     85 
23,330,083     15 


There  is,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  available  means,  the  sum  of  514,869  dollars 
62  cents  anavailable,  and  which  consists  of  loans  to  insolvent  banks. 

The  contingent  debt  of  Uie  state,  that  is,  the  stock  issued  on  the  futh  of  the  pe<^le 
and  loaned  to  railroad  and  canal  companies,  is  as  follows  : — 


Redeemable. 


Delaware  and  Hndaon  Canal  Company  .. . , 
Delaware  and  Hudson  C«nal  Ctmpany  ..., 
Anbam  and  Syramae  Railroad  Company.. , 
lAubomand  Rorheater  Railroad  Company 

Long  laland  Railroad  Company 

Hndaon  and  Berkakire  RaUroad  Company 

Tlofra  Coal C>mpany 

Tonawanda  Railroad  Company 

Schenectady  and  Troy  Railrond  Company  . 


Total. 


1»47 

1848 
t* 
** 

1865 

»» 

•• 
1867 


Rate  of 
Intereat. 


0 

4* 
5 

6 

5I 

6 


percent. 
»• 
»f 
>f 
•f 
*t 
»» 
•• 


Amomit. 


dollara. 
500,000 
300,000 
tOO.OOO 
900.000 
100.000 
150.000 
70,000 
100.000 

100.000 


1.720,000 


Canal  debt,  30th  Sept.  1843,  20,411,291  dollars  ;  annual  interest,  1,111,662  dollars* 
General  fund  debt,  5,423,009  dollars  ;  interest,  265,599  dollars.  Total  whole  debt, 
25,834,706  dollars  ;  or  about  5,500,000/.  sterling.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  above  con* 
tingent  debt. 

ORDINARY    RBCBIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES. 

The  whole  amount  of  receipts  paid  into  the  Treasury,  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1842  (excluding  temporary  loans),  was  643,275 
dollars  95  cents ;  of  which  the  principal  items  were  as  follows : — 


Auction  duty       . 

Salt  doty 

Register  and  clerii  fees 


dollars,  cts. 

200,284  52 

114,966  99 

40,279  59 


dollars,  cts* 

Surplus  from  canal  fund  .     .     200,000  00 

Bankingas80ciations(act  of  1838)21,023  08 

Arrears  of  comity  taxes  .  .     •     27,578  10 
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AMERICA. 


The  whole  amount  of  expeoBes  '^  annual  in  their  nature,*'  during  the  same  period,  was 
647,958  dollars  77  cents  ;  of  whidi  the  chief  items  were  as  follows  : 

dollars,  cts. 

Salaries  of  officers 50,216  11 

Legislature 106,214  67 

Clerks  in  court  and  chancery 40,930  62 

.Interest 227,234  44 

Printing  for  the  state 50,310  72 

Support  of  the  deaf  and  dumh 15,444  71 

Hospital,  New  York 16,875  00 

Foreign  poor,  in  New  York 10,000  00 

State  prison  expenses    .         .         .         .         .         .     .       10,142  69 

Court  of  errors 19,103  90 


Official  Statement  relative  to  the  Real  Estate,  Capital  Stock,  Taxes,  &c.,  of  Banks,  In- 
surance Companies,  and  Manufacturing  Companies,  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric. 

(Comptrdler's  Report  to  the  State  Legislature,  Feb.  22,  1844.) 


NAMK 

or 
INCORPORATION. 


Oiaiial  Beak  of  Albany 

Commeicial  Bank  ot  Albany  . . . 

Baok  of  Albany 

Albany  Plreroen'a  Ininrance  Co. 
Albany  Water  Worki  Company. 

Mechanic*'  and  Farmers'  Bank 
of  Albany 

Athany  ln«oranoe  Company 

Merchants'  Insurance  Uompany . 

Kxchaoge  Bank  of  Albany 

Albany  City  Bank 

]4ew  York  State  Bank  of  Albany 

Broome  County  Bank 

MoraTia  Cotton  Mill 

Bank  of  Anbum 

CayugA  County  Bank ........... 

Chemung  Canal  Bank 

Peru  Iron  Company 

Keeaeville  Manafacturing  Gv. .. 

Bank  of  Chenango 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics*  Manu- 
facturing Company 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Hudson 

Hudson  River  Bank 

Farmers'     and     Maaufaoturers' 
Bank 

Bank  of  Poaghkeepsie 

DutcheM  County  Bank 

Pine  Plains  Bank 

Mattewan  Company 

Rooky  Glen  Company 

Glenkam  Manufacturing  Co 

Basex  County  Bank 

Port  Henry  Iron  Company 

Mdutgomery  Connty  Bank 

Bank  of  Genesee 

Catakill  Bank 

Tanner*'  Bank 

Herkimer  County  Bank 

New  Hope  Manufacturing  Co... 

BackeU'- Harbour  Bank 

JeiTerson  County  Bank 

Black  Kiver  Woollen  Company.. 

Watertown  Cotton  Mills  Co 

Williams  Woollen  Company.... 

JeCbrscB  Mannfactaring  Go 

Ontario  Cotton  Mills 

Hamflton  Manofcctoring  Co 


County. 


Albany, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
du. 

do. 

du. 

do. 

uo. 

(to. 

do. 
Broome* 
Cayuija. 

do. 

do. 

Cberomig. 

Clinton. 

4o. 
Chenango. 

do. 

Columbia. 

do. 

Dutchess. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Es.«ez. 

do. 

Pulton. 

Genesee. 

Greene. 

do. 
Herkimer. 

do. 
Jefferson. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

du. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


REAL  BST.\TB. 


1840. 

dollars. 
20,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

5,400 
95,000 


17,000 

10,000 

0,150 


10,000  - 

25,000  - 

4,.'i00  - 

3,804  - 

23,000  -- 
4,000  — 

4,000  — 

8.000  — 

0.00(1  — 

11,500  - 


1843. 


Capital  Stock,  exdusiTe 
of  Real  Estate. 


13.000  — 


dollars. 

50,788  51 
10,000  — 


86,380  17 
8.150  — 
6,200  - 

17,000  — 
16,000  — 

6.000  — 
1.3.400  — 
45.496  65 
38,126  04 

4.600  — 
25,000  — 

4,500  — 

2,544  — 

10.700  — 
4  000  — 
3  200  — 

64,997  01 

9  262  12 

102,360  »5 


200,0'  0  — 

1-10,000  — 

HH),<NM>  — 

105,500  — 

100.U00  — 

85,600  — 

3,500  — 

9,800  05 

•  •  •  • 

9.648  — 

600  — 

I  900  — 

7.707  66 

9,771  03 

5,000  — 

21.104  40 

3,000  -- 

5,600  — 

..  •  • 

6  574  12 

.... 

10,750  50 

.... 

8.000  — 

2000  — 

2.2,'iO  — 

10,370  27 

13  000  — 

6.352  — 

4600  — 

2,250  — 

2,250  — 

27,400  — 

20^000  — 

* . .  • 

4,000  » 

1840. 


doliam. 
299,000  — 
248  011  49 
230.000  — 


353,553  83 


463,000  — 

301.632  — 

90,850  — 


164,262  — 

•  ■  •  • 

11,000  - 
116,106  • 

52.000  - 

00  2"0  - 

140,000  - 

2.7,183  - 
90  737  - 

582,000  • 
50,000 

100,000  - 

25  000  — 
00,139  95 

98.080  — 

92.292  35 

132  240  27 

94  276  25 


200,000  — 

198  000  - 

39,229  73 

4.048  — 

5,750  — 


54,000  — 


1843. 


dollars. 
208  880 
249  211 
225,000 
110  600 
78  784 


49 


20 


45 


3^9.010  83 
291  850  — 
143,800  — 
309,600 
403,000 
304,2«4 

94  000 

28  000 
154,503  35 
2  '«,348  90 
152,400  — 

•  ■  •  • 

11,000 
117.456 

62.000  — 

64,250  — 

140  800  - 


235,002 
90,737 

497,639 
50,000 

210.000 
42.000 
54.400 
90.139 
20,978 
98  100 
90  228 

128.835 
94.500 

193.425 
14,249 

102,000 

197,750 

Irt37fl 

5.400 

6,750 


88 
05 


95 


87 
60 

88 
50 


8      « 

nil 


I 


Ui 


s 


•  I. 

♦rJ3 


iSo 


5  5  *  e  fi-s 


i 


:KS^ 


dollars. 
3,198  01 
2,M74  14 

2  518  07 
1,179  f4 

842  09 

4,0.'»0  52 
2,732  80 
1444  50 

3  302  72 
6  130  — 
3,427  15 

825  - 
155  33 
988  41 
1  224  15 
1.190  48 
408  — 
248  — 
072  — 

242  04 
135  79 
402  30 

OOO  — 
320  — 

li)20  — 
190  — 
506  — 
2M  '-' 
180  50 

1,230  74 
384  65 

1,153  62 
547  00 
092  43 
710  22 

1.040  — 
not  returned 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

d'*. 

dt>. 

do. 


Mi:l 
9.9 
9.9 
99 
9.9 
9.9 

9.9 
9.9 
0.9 
9.9 
9.0 
9.9 
8.0 
5.7 
5.7 
5.7 
8.0 
15.1 
15  1 
0.7 

0.7 
5.2 
5.2 

3.7 
3.7 
8.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
S.7 
14.5 
14.5 
14.4 
5.1 
9.- 
9.- 
6.1 
0.1 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 


(^cvHiinwei) 
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VAM  B 

or 

INCORPORATION. 


Lmig  lateirf  Baoik. 


Ailantie 

BrosUym  Pire  hwrmcg  Co..... 

Loot  lUaad  laflwmAoe  C«. 

WittoMborih    Fire    Itwrnraaoe 


B 


^•••■•••« 


iMWMWy 

raoUyn  White  Leed  Cobmbv. 
VaiM  Wkiie  Lead  ConpMiy.... 
Bed  Hook  Oetton  Men 

CemMoy 

Lewis  Coonty  Beok  .... 

Baakef  LowviOe 

livinfrtoo  Cevety  Bank 

Lenox  Iroa  Coatpeoy 

UmUmn  Coanty  Bank 

Beobeeter  City  Bank 

Beak  of  Meavee 

Baak  of  Reckeater 

Ceouaercial  Baak  ci  RookeMer 
Fafmen*  aad  Mechanioi'  Baak 

«rf  Bnrknteff 

Bank  of  Broekperc 

Btaa  Insaraaee  Coaipaay 

AlUaace  Moftaal  InMrmaoe  Co. .. 
AUaatic  Matoal  InMnraaee  Co... 
Gtj  Pire  laearaace  Company .. . 
Baffle  Pire  laaaraaee  Conapeay. 
Ba^  River  Fire  laanranoe  Co... 
Pirenieo'a  laawraaoe  Ceojaaay. . 
FarBaera*  Loan  aad  Treat  Co.. . . . 
General  Motaal  laaaraaee  Co... 
Howard  Inearaaee  Coaipaay  ... 
Hodsoo  Inearaaee Cempaay.... 
JackaoQ  Ifferine  loaarance  Co. .. 
Jefleieon  lueuranee  Coaapaay  . . 
Maahattan  laavranceCoapaay  . 
Mew  York   Life  Inaaraaoe  and 

Tmet  Company  ... 
Mew  York  Bqahable 

C'lBipany 

Mew  York  CeBtrflmtlonahip  Ed. 

aaraace  Company 

Mrw  Ycek  Fire  Inearmnre  Co. .. 
Mew  Y«>rk  Guardian  Inaaraaoe 

Coaipany 

Mew  York  Marine  Inaoraaee  Co. 
Mordi  Am^iean  laaaraaee  Co. . 
Merchaata'  Pire  insoranoe  Ce... 
ICtttoaJ  Fire  Inaoraaee  Company. 
Mtttual  Safety  iaaoranee  Co.  . . . 
Soa  M ataal  Iaaoranee  Company. 
IVaat  Pire  lamarance  Coaapaay. 
United  St^tna'  Inaaraace  Co. ... 
NaciooalPire  laaaraaee  Co.  .... 
Aoaerican  Inearanee  Company. . 

North  Rirer  Inenrance  Co. 

Bowery  Fire  laearaoce  Co.  .... 
Phoenix  Pire  Inearanee  Co.  .. .. 

<*ecan  Ineoranoe  Company 

Greenwich  Inearanee  Company. 
Uaion  Wbiie  Lead  Manu&cui?. 

iag  Company , 

Aaaerican  Par  Company 

Manhattan  Gee  Company 

New  York  Gae  Cooapaoy 

American  Bxcbance  Bank ...... 

Baak  of  AaMTiea 

Baak  of  Commerce 

Bank  of  Mew  York 

Baak  of  the  Stale  of  New  York.. 

City  Bank 

Leather  Manofiaotorera'  Baak... 


NtoeoAlBaak 


Baak 

Baakiag  Amoctatkm. 

Bank 


Oovaty. 


Kiaga. 
do. 
de. 
do. 
de. 

de. 
de. 
de. 


BRAL  RSTATB. 


Lfwia. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
New  York, 
do. 
do. 
dii. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
dn. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
du. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
du. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1840 


dellan. 

u,aot  - 

ft8»5  - 

o  •  o  a 

a,14»- 
49,t7t  - 


1,401  — 

•  ■  a  e 

t,MO 
4,511 

s,soo 

10.39C 
14,7?ft 
1 


7B,30» 

e  e  a  e 
a  e  •  • 

70,M0 


60,000 

•  a  «  « 

11,700 


•  •   •  o 

•  ■  •  e 


180,900 

3,050 

80,600 
dMOO 


80,000 
•  •,000 

e  e  a  e 

•  •  •  e 

a  a  e  e 

o  •  •  e 


11,500 

88300 


8,600 
11.750  — 

niy'ii  01 

2t0,649  83 


1848 


dollara. 

88,M00  01 

4500  — 

87,800  97 

18,000  50| 

7M0  - 

8,000  — 

a.4oo  ~ 

80,000  — 

19,833  — 
18,J8>  69 

o  e  •  » 

8,000  ~ 


I, 

195,848  85 
77,149  06 
85,986  — 
14,800  — 


14,000  -> 


75,188  — 
806,191  — 
10I,4M  — 

lt),4M  — 
446,716  47 

105,i74  18 
M,»i50  — 

70.706  13 
36,100  — 

18,6>1  14 

820,898  59 

86,285  63 

48,000  - 

48.707  43 


154.091  t6 

13a,5HI  99 

80,870  — 


76,108  — 

«  •  •  • 

I4,8t5  — 
74300  — 
35,952  &) 
10,000  — 

2,000  — 
800  — 

8,108  — 

0.008  ~> 

ai,.<Mo  — 

68,319  — 
158,A84  — 


112,000  — '  104,900  80 


106,000  — 

8i\000  — 

95,000  — 

•  •  ■  o 

274,500  — 
90,000  — 
50,000  — 

115/100  — 
50,000  — 


71.529  58 
I7.\000  — 

78  J  58  61 

8,1IM  75 

643,009  60 

I19,J74  63 

63,200  — 
100,000  — 

Sl,0w7  07 


Capital  Steek,  emrlueire 
ef  Real  Batate. 


1840 


deHara. 
888,794  - 

84  600  - 
40t.777  - 
102.eoo  • 

190,500  - 
147.^ 


86.888  — 


87,093  — 

•  •   •  a 

86.000- 

10,070  - 

8\000  - 

378  886  - 

253,707  - 

285,099  - 


809.no  — 


180,705  — 

228,096  — 

282.350  — 

1,921300  -- 

210l5i3  — 
150.490  — 
274,015  — 
198,210  — 
260,000  — 

•47.241  — 

171,969  — 

209,770  — 
I1^170  - 

288350  — 
409.250  — 
111,051  — 
346,781  — 
299,730  — 
47,287  — 

«N>,flOO  . 
850,000  — 


334,050  - 
840,379  - 

8M.0A0  - 
191.900  - 

20.800  — 

.... 
270,000  — 
820350  07 

136^758  — 

e  e  »  e 

019.470  — 

1,754300  — 

047.241  — 

694,585  — 

1.430354  — 

1/>S6383  — 

1,101.606  — 
780302  — . 


1848 


deOara 
801,188  88 

88.508  — 
461318  83 

88,990  80 
191,100  — 

60300  — 


80,000  -- 


86,061  81 

15300  — 

80.000  — 

18,300  ~ 

97,700  — 

104,751  78 

221.850  04 

170,151  -> 

60,000  — 

8.000  — 

80,000  — 

100,000  — 

60,000  - 

08,940  — 
134.815  — 
193309  -> 

90,545  — 

100,560  — 

1333,283  53 

150,  00  — 

182,025  01 

5t,957  80 
119,103  87 
103,910  — 
231,388  80 

771370  06 

273,774  37 

188,111  72 
151,102  67 

289,000  — 
600,000  — 
845,908  74 
301.418  01 
209,730  — 
400,000  — 

sal^ooo  — 

73,834  — 

250,000   ~ 

8U351  — 

3K047  31 
801,205  80 


191.900  — 

20,000  — 

50,594  — 

261,680  41 

515,429  00 

891,0(40  — 

1.80\750  05 

8,252,140  - 

918,470  41 

1.754300  — 

647.249  40 

59ii.585  25 

1310340  60 

1,265,053  37 

494,  39  03 

1302,506  49 

718302  33 


dollara. 
8,100  ~ 

008 
8388  68 

788  30 
1440  — 

8M  85 

818  88 

881  i 

104  98t 
AM  07 
lOr  65 
800  70 

188  29 

806  00 
948  71 
945  68 
770  46 
818  1 

18  82 

113  02 

1,478  IS 

890  — 


10 


1,007  73 
1,960  75 
1.150  33 

1,300  15 
12,  36  37 
1.188  — 
1,758  44 
609  52 
1,195  35 
2,112  50 
1,919  61 

7398  16 

8,180  37 

1370  08 
1.800  00 

2,293  03 
S,9M  0( 

9-8  94 
8,410  78 
2,090 
3,106 
2,  67 

810 
1.980 

811 

640  36 

2,740  74 

4,9  '0  SO 

83  29 

6  22 

1,680  — 

230  20 

•25  13 

1,031  14 

6.183  29 

7,a70  02 
15,610 
25,756  04 

8316  68 
16,281  64 

6,210  94 

6,002  15 
13,507  54 
103ltf  31 

4389  74 
10388  23 

5304  06 


dellam. 
0.3 
•.8 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 
8.8 

8.8 
8.8 

8.8 
8.7 
0.7 
8.8 
6.1 
8.1 
4.0 
4.8 
4.8 
4.0 

4.^ 
4.8 
7.8 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.8 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.0 

7.0 
7.0 
7.8 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.8 
7.6 
7.0 
7.0 
7.8 
7.0 
7.8 
7.0 
7.0 
7.8 

7.8 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.8 
7.6 
7.8 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.8 
7.8 
7.6 
7.6 


icoHiimufd) 
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NAMB 

OP 

INCORPORATION. 


Nesir  York  Sute  Stock  Security 

Bank 

PbOBoix  Back 

Uuion  Bmuk 

Dry  Dock  Buik 

Lafayette  Bai<k 

Cbemlcal  Manufacturing  Go 

Fulton  Bank 

North  KiverBank 

Mrrchantfl'  Exchange  Bank  .... 

SoTenth  Ward  Bank 

Tradesmen'*  Bank 

Delaware  and  Hadson  Canal  Co.. 
Meotaanica'  and  Traders'  Bank  . . 

Greenwich  Bank 

Chelsea  Bank 

Butchers'  snd  Drovers*  Bank  ... 

Canal  Bartk  of  Lo«  kport 

Lockport  Bicnk  and  Trust  Co.  ... 
Niagara  Mannfactariug  Company 
Clinton  Manufactnting  Company 
Manchester  Mannfactaring  Co... 
Whitestown  Manufarturing  Co.. 
Vtietk  Manufacturing  Companv.. 
New  Hartford  MannfactnringCo. 
Oneida  Iron  and  Glass  Msnafac> 

taring  Cumpany 

Dt^zter  Manufacturing  Company 

Oriskany  Manufacturinfr  Co 

Oneida  Manufactoring  Company 

Bank  of  Rome 

Bank  of  Utica 

Oneida  Bank 

Bank  of  Central  New  York 

Ontario  Branch  Bank 

Ucica  Insurance  Company 

Bank  of  Saiina 

if  aok  of  Syracuse 

Onondagd  County  Bank 

S vraruse  Salt  Company 

Onondaga  Salt  Compauy 

Ontario  B  mk 

It tica  Branch  Bank 

Rnnk  of  GeueTa 

Middletown  B.«nk 

Highland  Bank 

Powell  B^nlc 

Baok  of  Newburgh 

Bank,  of  Orleans 

Bank  of  Albion 

Nonhwestern  Insurance  Co 

Ark  Wright  Cotton  Kaciory , 

Union  Cotton  Manufacturinf;  Co. 
Wes-PointFouudary  AsHOCiatiuu 

BankofTroy    

Troy  Savingv'  Bank 

Merchants'  and  Mechanics*  Bank 

Farmer's  Bank 

Commercial  B«ink 

Howard  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Troy  City  Bank 

Hydraulic  Company 

Troy  India  Rubber  Factory 

Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory 

Tremont  Manufacturing  Co 

Caledonia  ManuffACtarinir  C<>.  .  . 
Hoosick    Cotton    Manufsicturng 

Company 

Farmers'  Manufacturing  Co 

Star  Manufacturing  Company  .. 

Bank  of  Lan«ingbur)th 

Castieton  Dyeing   and    Printing 

Establish  men  t 

Bamapo  Mannfacturing  Company 

B  lUston  Spa  Bank 

James  Bank 

Saratoga  Conn^  B  4nk 

MechanicsvilleManufavturingCo. 


County. 


New  York 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
dn. 
do. 
do. 
Niagara 
do. 
do. 
Oneida 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dn. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Onondaga 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Ontario 

do. 

dn. 
Orange 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Orleans 

do. 

Oswego 

Ot»ego 

d>. 

Putnam 

RenMelaer 

do. 

do. 

dn. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Richmond 
Rockland 
Saratoga 

do. 

do. 

do. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


1840 


dollars. 

«  •  •  • 

75,M0  - 
03,000  - 

263.000  - 
18,700  < 

107,000  - 
16,500  - 
69,000  - 
16,800  - 
6,800  - 
29,; 00  - 
8,0«K)  - 
22,400  - 
13,600  - 

•  •  •  • 

39,000  - 

•  •  %  • 

4»ft00  - 

•  •  •  • 

2,000  - 

6,800  - 

26,000  - 

27,000  - 

8,033  - 


18,000 
3,000 
8,000 


I, .'MO  — 
3,600  81 

•  •  •  • 

fi,000  — 
40,000  — 
40,400  — 
18,657  — 

•  s  •  • 

3,379  — 

.... 
5,500  — 

•  •   •  • 

7.000  — 
I7,*225  — 


6,000 
6.900 
00.000 
12,500 
2.700 
11.600 
13,500 


14.502  - 
3,850  • 
7,000  - 

38,000  • 
5,500  - 
5,500  - 

1.500  -- 
8,680  — 
1,500  — 
2,.'>00  — 

25,000  ■ 
47.107  - 

1,000  . 
811,000  - 

3.274  60 
12,500  • 


1843 


dollars. 


105,210  47 
75,000  — 

462,763  01 
43,000  — 
70,800  — 
15,548  87 
33,600  — 
30,370  18 
6,600  — 
26.600  — 
11,400  — 
81.000  — 
l.%500  — 
1,000  - 
68,157  67 

•  •   •  • 

4,050  — 

6,000  — 

1,000  — 

6,000  — 

2ti,000  — 

18,000  — 

25,000  — 

8,402  — 

8,000  — 

20,000  — 

18,000  — 

12,092  37 

6,000  — 

•  •  •  • 

6,000  - 
0,000  - 
1,000  - 
10.900  - 
6,400  - 
8,000  - 


45,876  30 
5,050  ~ 
5,379  82 

10*600  — 

12  696  29* 
11.178  -  : 

•  •  •  •  1 

11,840  03 
6.t>50  — , 
21.100  — 
60  000  — ! 
15  600  — 
2  700  — ' 
29.408  60 
23,H08  72 


IS  002  30 
3,600  — ; 
4,000  —I 

50,000  — ' 
6,225  —I 
6,000  — 


Capital  Stock,  exclnsiTe 
of  Real  EsUte. 


1200 

15,000 

1  400 

1,000 

30.000 

85.029 

1,100 

18  000 

4,950 

0,000 


1840 


dollars. 


1,435^V>7  — 
040,000  — 
12,091  60 
462,795  71 
400,000  — 
586,793  60 
436,149  00 
729,023  18 
493,800  — 
360,600  — 

. .  •  • 
10.%754  — 
185,500  — 

43io,392  — 

■  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 


3,800  — 

•  * .  • 

. .  •  • 

.  • .  • 

.... 

.... 

12,000  — 

87,907  — 

542,7/6  — 

304.577  - 


160,000 
230,000 
137,987 


439,662  S3 
394,621  — 

•  a  •  • 

181,500  — 

85,000  — 

126,900  — 

163,418  — 

■  •  •  • 

150.000  — 
44.000  -> 
18.600  — 
40,000  — 

414.482  — 

275,531  — 
256,791  — 

•  •  •  s 

•  •  •  • 

285  497  — 


40,000  — 

8,222  — 
7,800  — 


1843 


—     8,680  — 
108.142  ' 


'  .        •  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

I   40,000  — 
94.425  44 


dollars. 

13,960  38 

1,094,260  63 

925,000  — 


400,000  ~ 
681,000  - 
650,000  - 
727.373  82 
47i',000  — 
370,009  — 

l(»,i85  20 
110,000  — 

430^392  83 
I.i6,000  — 
196,900  — 

•  •  «  • 

2,000  - 
3,000  - 


>  s  •  ■ 
I  •  •  • 


92,500 
10,000 
61,000 
12,000 
87,907 
509,384 
35^060 
63,400 


139,100 
144,400 
139,500 
60,000 
56,491 
465,319 

301,507 

12,000 

157,000 

50,000 

127.408 

147.072 

63,345 

138.160 

43,350 

68,850 

50,000 

388,482 

14,000 

270,591 

254,101 

167.000 

100.000 

284,997 


63 
59 
80 


78 


71 


97 


11 

40 

68 


70 


4,961  — 

•  •   •  « 

•  •   •  ■ 

16,320  — 
64,000  — 


2,679  - 
66,900  — 

•  •   •  ■ 

85  000  — 


110  56 
9.181  33 
7,880  — 
1,688  27 

340  60 
3,481  G0 
4  760  64 
5,495  84 
6,011  88 
4,0.'»  85 
3,184  47 

00  96 

1,077  61 

068  — 

8  — 

8,978  43 

774  07 

1,141  28 

28  40 
10  36 
51  60 

143  82 

00  30 

138  — 

18  96 

115  56 
192  60 
196  77 
614  63 
2,636  :ll 
1,751  74 

341  62 

29  fit 
4  92 

768  30 
770  41 
765  — 
266  13 

6  — 
1,203  71 

13  85 
1,101  86 

08  58 
810  02 
241  92 
636  26 
834  26 
331    10 
1,160  47 
not  returned 
do. 

805  — 

1,419  64 

68  66> 

987  I2t 

940  50 

651  64 

351  30 

1.026  79 

II  70 

14  64 
183  - 

66  35 
32  08| 

7  70j 
108  80 

7  61! 
816  27 


dolian. 

7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.0 
7.0 
7.6 
7.6 
7.0 
7.6 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
6.5 
0.6 

6.5 
6.5 
6.5 
6.5 
6.5 
6.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
8.1 
3.1 
3.1 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 
5.6 
6.8 
5.2 
8.7 
7.3 
7.5 
8.3 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 

4.5 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 


192  — 

7.- 

176  55 

365  20 

lit  78 

844  25 

27  64 

(ccni 

Htmef) 
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NAMB 

or 
INCORPORATION. 


CooBty. 


SaraiDca  Mmafticturinf  Co...... 

Seheoectady  Baak 

Mohawk  Bank 

Seaeca  County  Bank 

Waterloo  WooUen  Manolactvriiif 

Coiopwiy  .*• • 

Stoob^  Coiuicy  Bank. 

Bvakof  Corninc 

Tk«a  Coal,  Iroo.  aa4  Miniog  Co. 

Oedeaoborgh  Bank 

Book  of  Owego  

Bankofltkaca 

Twipkina  County  Bank   

riolerCooaty  Bank 

Kingsum  Bank 

Vhtxer  Iron  Company.. 

Great  Falla  Maaafactoriag  Co... 

BllenviUe  Glaai  Cooipany 

WaoUngten  Coonty  Bank 

Bank  of  WhitehaU 

Wcatcfaeater  County  Bank 

Tntea  Covaty  Bank 


Saratoga 
Sckenoctady 
do. 
Son< 


do. 

Steuben 
do. 
do. 

St.  Lawrencr 

Tioga 

Toni|:4.iaa 

do. 

UUter 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Waabington 

do. 

Weatebeater 

Yatea 


REAL  ESTATE. 


1840 


dollan. 

■  •  •  « 

3,000  — 
7,00t  — 

M,MO  — 

la^i  IS 


43 


1,500 

1,A00 
12,637 
11,700 

4.600 
13,450 
27,000 

5,000 
17,179 


4.000  — 
4,000  — 
2,400  — 


loa 


dollar*. 

8.260  — 

7,982  85 

7.000  — 

10,040  — 


80 


•0,000 

•5.688 

700 

8,000 
60.000 

1,200 
34.271 
26.027 

6,976 
23.924 
20  000 

6,600 
17,766 


8,000  — 
2,000  — 
6,750  - 


56 
63 
62 
18 


Capita]  Stock,  eKclnalre 
of  R«al  E»ute. 


1840 


dollars. 

7.000  — 
150,000  — 

Tt,55§  — 
195,000  — 

60.000  — 
136.648  86 


71,000  — 
197.500  — 
187,362  57 
S3A300  — 

60.775  — 
129.600  — 


3,821  — 

•  •   •  • 

03  000  — 

100.051  — 

96,031  — 


IMS 


dollara. 

141.607  15 

12,669  — 

146,000  — 


114.411 

104.000 

20  325 

60.000 

I9H,800 

105,728 

223.972 

03  024 

176,075 

•  •    •  • 

2,000 

8,236 

8,000 

92.000 

167.744 
91,000 


20 


dollara. 

47  00 
1.618  374 
835  37 
90 

160  78 
786  09 
64^  16 
100  33 
14*08  09 
—  not  rftumedl 


45 


37! 

48j 


do.  I 

do.  I 

703  :f9  I 
1.332  54   , 
I  177  92  ! 

—,  06  72  I 

—  not  retiimt  d ' 
46  W 
509  92 
1,130  10 
303  89 


4.t 

5.4 
5.4 
5.4 
12.1 
10.4 
4.0 
8.3 
8.3 
8.J 
8.2 
8.3 
8.3 
0.1 
6.1 
6.7 
8.0 


Total....  4,521,068  71  7,300,309  73  40,380,504  34  45,939.245  93  3^4,716  15 


Total  amount  of  real  estate 
Total  amount  of  capital  stock 


SUMMARY. 

1840. 
dollan. 
.       4,521,068 
.     .     40,380,504 


1843. 

cts.       dollan.  ets. 

71       7,200,309  73 

34     45,939,245  93 


45,901,573  05  53,139,555  66 

Add  for  railroads,  not  included  in  the  table  : 

Real  estate 2,550,291  40  7,423,735  01 

Capital  stock 172,000  00  428,453  54 


^gff^^g^^ 


48,623,864     45     60,991,744     21 


Of  the  increase  from  1840  to  1843,  more  than  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollara  is 
caused  by  including  the  free  banks  in  the  assessments  of  1843,  and  not  in  the  1840. 

dollara.  ctB. 
The  total  sum  paid  for  taxes  in  1843,  by  the  incorporated  companies  in- 
cluded in  the  table,  was 360,726  15 

Paid  by  nulroad  companies 20,646  74 

381,372     89 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  turnpike  and  bridge  companies  are  not  included. 

NEW   YORK    BANKS. 

The  general  banking  system  of  New  York  is  considered  restrictive.  We 
shall  defer  our  account  of  the  chartered,  the  free,  and  the  safety-fund  banks  of 
this  state,  until  we  bring  them  under  view  hereafter  in  a  general  account  of  the 
banking  systems  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  therefore  'confine  the  subject 
under  the  present  head  to  the  following  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  on  the  general 
bank  law  of  New  York,  and  to  the  annual  report  of  the  bank  commissioners. 


224  AMERICA. 

CoMFTROLLER*s  Office,  Albany ^  July  30/^  1841. 

i.  That  I  am  of  opinion  the  restriction  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1840,  which 
prohibits  the  commencing  of  banking  until  securities  to  the  amount  of  lOO^OOO  dollars 
shall  have  been  deposited  with  the  comptroU^,  applies  only,  as  you  contend,  to  an 
**  asBodation  of  persons,"  and  not  to  an  individual  banker,  and  therefore,  that  the  comp- 
troller would  be  pound,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  act,  to  issue  circulating  notes 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  current  market  value  of  the  securities,  although  the  securities 
deposited  should  not  amount  to  100,000  dollars. 

2.  I  find  nothing  in  the  act,  however,  that  authorises  an  individual  banker,  or  "  any 
person"  as  distinguished  firom  an  association  of  persons,  to  assume  any  fictitious  name  as 
the  name  of  his  bank,  and  I  think  there  is  manifest  propriety  in  requiring,  in  such  case, 
that  the  circulating  notes  delivered  to  such  individual  iMinKer,  should  be  in  his  individual, 
and  not  in  an  assumed  name. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  statute  is,  that  the  individual  banker  shall  be  held  personaDy 
liable  upon  his  circulating  notes.  They  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  "in  the  form  and  similitude 
of  bank  bills,'*  and  to  be  countersigned,  numbered,  and  registered,  and  are  to  bear  the 
stamp  which  is  to  indicate  that  they  are  secured  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act ; 
but  the  holder  of  such  notes,  in  case  the  bills  are  not  paid  or  redeemed  according  to  law, 
can  resort  for  his  indemnity  not  only  to  the  securities  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
comptroller,  but  to  the  maker  or  individual  banker  personally. — He  is  to  "  execute  and 
sign  the  circulating  notes"  so  as  "  to  make  them  obligatory  promissory  notes,  payable 
on  demand  at  his  place  of  business."  How  can  the  signature  by  his  president  and 
cashier,  and  in  the  assumed  name  of  a  bank,  be  deemed  a  compliance  with  this  provision  ? 

If  "  any  number  of  persons"  associate  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  they  are  required  to 
file  a  certificate  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county,  specifying : 

1.  The  "name  assumed*'  to  distinguish  such  associations. 

2.  The  place  where  the  business  is  to  be  carried  oiu 

3.  The  amount  of  capital  and  number  of  shares. 

4.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  each. 

5.  The  period  at  which  such  association  shall  commence  and  terminate. 

Such  associations  are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  as  provided  for  by  the  act, 
and  in  the  manner  specified  in  their  articles  of  association,  and  to  choose  one  of  their 
number  as  president,  and  to  appoint  a  cashier. 

All  contracts  made  by  such  "  association"  and  all  notes  and  bills  by  them  issued,  must 
be  signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president,  and  suits  by,  or  against  them,  are  to  be  pro- 
secuted in  the  name  of  the  president,  and  a  judgment  against  him,  can  only  be  enforoed 
against  the  joint  property  of  the  association ;  and  no  shareholder  of  "  any  such  association** 
is  liable  in  his  individual  capacity,  unless  the  articles  of  association  signed  by  him,  shall 
have  so  declared. 

The  annual  statement  too,  required  by  the  26th  section  of  the  original  act  of  1638, 
applies  only  to  such  "  associations'*  and  not  to  individual  bankers,  although  the  act  of  the 
last  session  in  terms  includes  individual  bankers.  Many  other  of  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  can  only  be  deemed  applicable  to  associations. 

The  law  of  1841,  directing  tne  manner  of  commencing  suits  against  "associations," 
has  no  reference  to  individual  bankers,  and  suits  against  the  latter,  upon  their  circulating 
notes,  should,  as  I  suppose,  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  as  against  other  individuals,  and 
be  enforced  like  any  ower  private  demand,  the  holders  of  the  notes  having,  however,  tiie 
additional  remedy  agsdnst  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller — to  which,  perhaps, 
a  court  of  chancery  might  compel  him  to  resort  in  the  first  instance. 

If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  this  law  in  obtaining  circulating  notes  firom  this 
depcurtment)  and  to  commence  the  business  of  banking,  under  its  provisions,  as  an  individual 
banker,  the  notes  must  be  prepared  and  issued  in  your  individual  name,  and  bear  vonr 
individual  signature. — You  will  then  be  entitied,  upon  depositing  the  securities  oontem^Mated 
by  the  act,  to  circulate  notes  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  securities  deposited* 
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A  Statbicsnt  of  all  the  InecMponited  Companief  in  tbe  State  of  New  York,  haTiDg 
Banking  Powers,  the  Date  of  their  respective  Acta  of  Incorporation,  the  Limitation 
of  the  same,  and  the  Amount  of  Capital  authorised. 


NAMES  OP  BANKS. 


Date  of 
Charter. 


Bai.k  of  America 

New  York 

tbe  State  nf  New  Y'fk 

Botcher*'  aod  Drorera'  Bk. 

CbeMical     llanalMturiDg 
Conpaiiy 

City  Bank 

Gnwticinl  Bank 

Dataware  and  Hudaon  Ca- 
nal Company 

Dry  Dock  Company ...... 

FnltoQ  Bank 

Grreowicb  Bark 

La  Payette  Bank 

Leatiter    Maonfactarara' 
Bank 

Vaabattan  Conpany 

Mecbanict*  Bank 

Meckanies'  &  Tradeia'  Bk. 

lferrhaat«'  Bank 

Merchanta*  Exchange  Bk.. 

National  Bank 

North  RiTer  Bank 

Phvnix  Bank | 

Seventh  Ward  Rank. 

Tradearoen'a  Bank. . . . 

Union  Bank 

[Tbe  fareipuing  banks  are 

all  in  tbe  city  "f  NevYork.] 

▲Ibway  City  Bank 

Atlantic  Bank.  Brooklvn.. 

Bank  of  Albany 

■         Auburn 

— —  Buffalo ••••.... 

Chenango 

Geneaee 

Geneva 

Ithaca 

Laonngbnrf  h 

— —  Lyons 


Monroe 

Newbai^  ... 
Ogdenabnrgh  . 

Orleans 

Owego 

Poaghkeepaie 


R 

Salina 

Tnj 

^"~^  Kf oca. ••.••••••...••. 

Whitehall 

Brooklyn  Bank 


1A31 
1831 
1830 
1830 

I8M 
1831 
1834 

1834 
18*29 
lf»4 
1890 
1833 

18SS 
1799 
1831 
1830 
1A31 
1829 
1899 
18t| 
1831 
1833 
1831 
1831 


1834 
1836 
18M 
1829 
1831 
1880 
18W 
18» 
1629 
I83t 
1836 
1829 
1899 
1820 
1834 
1836 
1830 
1830 
IS3S 
183S 
18)9 
1810 
1820 
1839 


Charter 
expires. 


un 


nol 


853 

863 
HTS 
853 

844 
852 

806 

844 

niited 

844 

855 

8G5 

862 

mited 

8.%5 

857 

857 

K49 

857 

842 

854 

863 

9&S 

853 


804 

OOO 

85A 
8M 
861 

IS56 
85t 
833 
850 
850 
866 

1850 
851 
830 
804 
866 
858 
845 
802 
80t 

ISM 
830 


Amoant 

of 
CapiUl. 


860 


dollars 
2,001,200 
1.000,000 
2,000,000 

500,000 

400,000 
720,000 
600,000 

600,000 
200,000 
000,000 
«00,000 
600,000 

000.000 

2,050.000 

2,000.000 

200,000 

l,4t»0.000 

75«,000 

750,000 

600,000 

600.000 

400.000 

1,000,000 


500,000 
500,000 
240,000 
200.000 
200,0n0 
200,000 
100,000 
400.000 
900,000 
120.000 
200,000 

300,000 

140,000 
100,000 
900,000 
200,000 
100.000 
160,000 
100,000 
150,000 
440,000 
600,000 
100.000 
200,000 


NAMES  OP  BANKS. 


Broome  County  Bank 

Canal  Bank  of  Albany.... 

Caukiil  Bank 

Caynca  County  Bank 

Central  Bank 

Cbautauqn»' C>unt\  Bank. 

Chfmnng  Canal  Bank  .... 

City  Bank  of  BnflTalo*  .... 

Clinton  County  Bank 

C<mtmerri4l  Bk.  of  Albany 

Commercial  Hk.  of  BuAlo 

Commrrrial  Bk.  of  Oavego 

UurbesA  Connty  Bank  .... 

Kasex  County  Bank 

Farmrra'  Bat  k,  Catskill . . 

Parmer**  Bank,  Troy 

Parmers'  and  Manufactu- 
rers' Bank,  Pongbkeep- 
•ie 

Herkimer  County  Bank... 

Highland  Bk  ,  Newbarfh  . 

Huiison  Rivrr  Bk.,  Hudaon 

Jefferson  County  Bauk..  •. 

KinK"ton  Bank 

Lewis  County  B«i>k 

Livinrston  C'tuntv  Bank.. 

{.one  lalaod  Bank 

Madu  >n  County  Bank.... 

Mrcbsnics*  and  Parmer*' 
Bank,  Albany 

Merchanta*  and  Mechanics* 
Bank,  Troy 

Mohawk  Bank 

Montfiomrry  County  Bank 

Oneida   Bank 

Onon«laga  Btnk 

Ontario  B^nk 

Orange  County  Bank  .••• 

( )Bwrgo  Bank • 

Ot(*et?o  County  Bank 

Rncbe^trr  City  Bank 

Sacketf  s  Hatbonr  Bank  . . 

Saratoga  County  Bank.... 

Schenectady  Bank 

Seneca  County  Bank 

Steuben  Connty  Bank  .... 

lompkins  County  Bank  .. 

Troy  t  ity  Bank 

I' later  County  Bank 

Wayne  County  Bank*..** 

Waterrliet  Bank 

Westchester  County  Bank 

Yafeas  County  Bank 


Date  of 
Charter. 


Charter 
txpires. 


1831 
1H29 
1879 
IH3J 

|H3| 

1H33 
IrtJd 
1830 
IH2A 
1HJ4 
1830 
1H23 
1H32 
1H31 
1829 


1<<34 

1H33 
1834 
1830 
1829 
1830 
1833 
lh30 
In39 
1831 

1829 

1829 
1829 
1H31 
1830 
1830 
IHTO 
1839 
1831 
1830 
1830 
1834 
1830 
IH39 
IH33 
1839 
1836 
1833 
1831 
1899 
1830 
1833 
1831 


1855 
IK.M 
1H53 
1863 
|H,.5 

iHOd 

IMM 
1845 
1804 

IKihO 
1855 

18dt 

1800 
1853 


1004 
1803 

1864 
18.%9 
1854 
1860 
1H03 
1855 
llM5 
1858 

1853 

18M 

1853 
1H57 

I8r)6 

1854 
1850 
1862 
1850 
1854 
1806 
18G5 
1857 
1869 
1863 
1869 
1866 
18G3 
1801 
1858 
1860 
1863 
18.%9 


AoMMnt 

of 
CapitaL 


dollars. 
lOO.aoo 
300,000 
150,000 
250,000 
190,000 
100,000 
900,000 
400,000 
900,000 
000,000 
400,000 
950,n00 
600,000 
100,000 
100.000 
270,000 


M0,000 
900.000 
900,000 

160.000 

900,000 
200.000 
100,000 
100.000 
100,000 
100,000 

300.000 

166.000 

100.000 

400,000 

150,000 

600,000 

106.660 

150,000 

I00,<*00 

400,000 

20S,4 

I00.< 

150,000 

910,000 

150,000 

950.000 

300.000 

100,000 

100,000 

260,000 

200,000 

100,000 


•  Charter  forMiod* 
THB  FBBB  BANKS  OF  THB  8TATB  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  the  annual  report  of  the  comptroUcr,  dated  January  7,  1841,  there  were  seventy-six 
associations  and  banks  named  in  the  report  of  last  year;  thirteen  have  been  struck  from 
the  list,  as  either  closed  or  closing,  and  there  have  been  added  six,  which  have  been  esta- 
blished since  the  1st  of  December,  1839;  leaving  now  in  operation  sixty-nine,  several  of 
which  have  indicated  a  disposition  to  close  their  operations  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
win  admit.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  free  banks,  that  of  the  mat  number  of  them, 
they  have  all,  with  but  one  exception  (the  Millers'  Bank),  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  tbe  last  session,  relating  to  the  redemption  of  bank  notes ;  and  consequently,  the 
circulating  bills  of  all  the  associatioDS  and  individual  bankers  (with  the  one  exception)  have 
been  taken  at  par  for  all  state  dues,  at  the  several  pcunts  where  thooe  dues  are  payable. 
Many  of  the  assodations,  aod  some  individual  bankers,  have  found  it  nece«ary  materially 
to  oniail  their  cbrculation,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  amount  in  1839  with  that  in 
1S40. 
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On  the  Ist  of  December,  1839,  the  circulation  of  the  free  banks  (or,  the 
amount  issued  from  this  office)  was  ....... 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1840,  there  was  outstanding      ...         .     . 

Making  a  diminution  of  


dollars. 
6,012,009 
5,353,567 

658,442 


Statement  of  the  Banks  under  the  General  Banking  Law,  December  1,  1840. 


NAMES  OF  BANKS. 


CapiUUe.  C«Pit;l -e- 


SUten  Island  Bank 

Agricultural  Bank,  of  Her- 
kimer  

Bank,    of    Uuited    States, 

New  York 

Bank     of    Wenteru    New 

York,  Rochester 

Clinton  Bank,  New  York.. 
Mechauicn'  Banking  Amso- 

elation.  New  York 

North  American  Truat  and 

Banking  Co.,  New  York. 
Farmers*  Bank,  Orleans.. 
Lockpiirt  Bank  and  Trust 

Company 

New  York  State  Stock  Se- 

uurity  Bank,  New  York. 
State  Bank  of  New  York, 

Buffalo 

Merchants*  and   Farmers' 

Bank,  Ithaca 

Alleghany   County    Bank, 

Angelica 

Bank  of  Syracuse 

Cattaraugus  County  Bank, 

Randolph 

St.  Lawrence  County  Bank, 

Ogdensburgh 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bk., 

Buffalo 

Farmrrs'  and   Mechanics' 

Bank,  Genesee 

Bank  ofKinderhook 

James  Bank,  Jamesville  . . 
Powell  Bank,  Newbnrg  .. . 

Bank  of  Olean 


Bank  of  Central  New  York, 
Uiica 


Bank  of  Silrer  Creek 

Exchange  Bank,  Genesee. 
Genesee  County  Bank,  Le 

Rov 

Fort  Plain  Bank 

Bank  of  America,  Buffalo. 

Bank  of  Attica 

Uuited  Sutes,  Bank,  Buf- 
falo   

Bailston  Spa  Bank  ....... 

Faraiers*  Bank,  Hudson  .. 

Mechanica'  Bank,  Buffalo . 

Mercantile  Bank,  Schenec- 
tady   

Bank  of  Watertown 

Alhany  Exchange  Bank... 


cured  by 

State 

Stocks. 


cured  by 
Bonds  and 
Mort- 
gages. 


dollars. 
36,000 


dollars. 
t4l,M0 


{ 


32,000  \      „>.»,, 


300.000 


100,000,      .... 
7^,000 

»<»'»<^}      73,000 


•20.000, 

28,000 
75,000 

100,000 

•74,700 

100,000 

46,000 

20.000 

*»,000 

100,000 

18,000 

♦20,000 

120,000 

*18,000 

180,000 

28,000 
30,000 
30,000 
75,000 
81,000 
*33,000 

44,000 
20,000 
•9,000 
41,000 

23,000 

47,000 

33,000 

•20.000 

f  15,000 

24.000 

*40,000 

30,000 

42,000 

*18,150 

•9,000 
46,000 
48,000 


10.000 
83,680 

98,760 


} 
} 


Amount  of 
Circulat- 
ing Notes. 


} 


58,350 

78,213 
27,600 

58.549 

20,000 

21,721 
30,600 
40,714 
30,000 

43,231 

26,093 
20,000 
35,746 

32,230 
47,323 

31,098 

10,327 

20,500 
38,4.'M 
60,200 

48,800 

89,500 
39,710 
33,800 


dollars 
4^,448 

53,000 

138,000 

83,036 
48,300 

134,221 


10,380 
106,626 


NAMES  OP  BANKS. 


Bsnk  of  Lowrille... 
Bank  of  Waterville. 


Bank  of  Corning 

American  Exchange  Bk., 
New  York 

Manufacturers'  Bank,  Ul- 
ster   


B  ink  of  Wbitestown 

Pine  Plains  Bank 

166.000^^***^  Bank,  Lockport.... 

34,596 


68,960 


96,000 
fl  3,200 
130,000 

38,200 


Howard  Trust  and  Bank- 
ing Companv, Troy 

Wanhingtoii  County  Bank, 
Union  Village 

Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York 


171,034 


Commercial  Bank,  Troy  .. 

Bank  of  Vernon 

Binghampton  Bank 

Mohawk  Valley  Bank.  Mo- 

hawk  Village 

New  York  Banking  Com- 
pany, New  York 

117,103  Commercial  Bank,  Roches- 
ter 
44,095 
01,602 
30,690 
106,230 

116,302 


58.098 
48,800 
66,312 

48,200 
89,000 

75,335 

+13,917 

42,827 
76/SOO 
90,000 

04,592 

62,950 
64.400 
56.350 


Middletown  Bank 

Delaware  Bank,  Delhi. . . . 

Farmers'  Bsnk,  Geneva .. 

Farmers'  and  Mechanica* 
Bank ,  Riichf  »ter 

Bank  of  Danville 

Farmers'  and  DroTern*  Bk., 
Somem 

Washington  Bank,  New 
York 

Farmers'  Bk.,  Amsterdam 

Erie  County  Bank,  Buffalo 

Bank  of  Albion 

Bank  of  Commerce,  Buffalo 

Bank  of  Lodi 

Exchange  Bk.,  Rochester. 
Union  Bank,  Buffalo 


Capital  se 

cured  by 

State 

Stocks. 


PboBnix  Bank,  BuffUo. 
Bank  of  Brockport  . . . . 


dollars- 
(  30,000 
I  *4,000 
f  60,000 
{  *  10.000 
70,000 
[      *6,000 

404,000 


Capital  se- 
emed by 
Bonds  and 

Mort- 
gages. 


} 


dollars. 
44,350 

83,450 
23,500 


*38,.'>00 

63.000  37,200 

82,400 


/      77,000i  I 
I    •  10,000  J 


{ 


25,000 

50,000 

•300,000 

31,000 

•5,000 

*30,000 

35,000 

37,000 

116,000 

70,000 

20,000 

♦12,000 

63,000 

*  15,000 
35,000 

*10,000 

26,00n 
60,000 

30,000 

♦7,000 

24,000 

91,000 

9.000 

♦6,000 

161,000 

23,000 

♦4.000 

15,000 

51,000 

♦14,000 

6,000 

♦9.200 

6.000 

*  10.000 


Amount  af 

Circulat- 

iog  Notes. 


23,250 
28,925 


80,000 

.V),012 
7,600 

38,150 


87,250 
\      311,000 

}      63,686 

20,000 
05,300 

154)00 

10,000 

6,500 

85,750 

}      Sl,168 


} 
\ 


10,153 

14,500 
• .. 

13,725 
17,500 


dollars. 
63.000 

81,038 

75,000 

292.780 

f28,600 
71.680 
83,520 

139/MO 

43,000 

60,000 

2293M 

46,000 

100,060 
33,970 

52,700 
104308 

123.000 
33,980 

61,776 

97,000 

38,900 
94,800 

55.830 

13,307 

80.500 

101.370 

94,008 
103,575 

40,612 
♦21,680 

60,711 

25,700 
28,080 


*  New  York  State  Sticks.  f  IndiTidual  banks. 

By  the  annual  report  of  the  bank  commissioners  of  January  30,  1843,  it  appears  that 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  and  after  the  second  suspension  oi  many  of  die  banks,  soath 
and  west  of  New  York,  which  occurred  before  the  end  of  that  year,  the  returns  exhiWted  a 
diminution  of  loans  and  discounts,  on  the  part  of  the  ninety  chartered  banks  of  the  state, 
to  the  amount  of  15,512,000  dollars;  and  a  reduction  of  8,743,365  dollars,  the  circu- 
lation, as  compared  with  the  reports  ef  the  same  institutions  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839. 
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Duftnglhe  year  eiM&ng  on  the  lit  of  January,  1843,  the  loans  and  discounts  of  all  the 
chartered  banks,  eighty-fire  in  number,  as  computed  with  the  same  banks  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1842,  have  diminished  2,959,602  dollars. 

The  discounted  debt  of  forty-three  banking  associations  has  increased  within  this 
period  974,263  dollars,  making  an  aggregate  of  diminution,  in  all  the  banks  of  the  state,  of 
1,986,339  dollars. 

The  circidation  of  the  chartered  banks  has  abo  been  reduced  2,027,810  dollars,  and 
the  free  banks,  60,794  dollars,  showing  the  whole  decrease  of  circulation  to  be  2,088,604 
dollars. 

The  specie  of  the  chartered  banks  has  increased  2,094,602  dollars,  and  the  free  banks, 
974,000  dollars,  making  the  whole  increase  of  specie,  3,068,602  dollars. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  all 
^  chartered  and  free  banks  for  the  years  1841  and  1842,  excluding  the  La  Fayette  Bank 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Watervliet  Bank,  the  Clinton  County  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Lyons,  and  the  North  River  Bank,  whose  charter  has  expired,  and  which  has  since  gone 
into  (^)eration  under  the  general  banking  law,  together  with  the  James  Bank,  the  Farmers' 
Bank  of  Malone,  and  the  Manufacturers  Bank  at  Ulster  ;  which  last-named  association 
did  not  make  any  returns. 


RESOURCES  OR  ASSETS. 


Loan*  and  Duoomoto  . , 

fUA  BftUte 

Stocks  and  Mortgatea 

SpecMs < 

Notea  of  «<Uier  B«nka.. 

Caah  ICeoM , 

Dae  from  Banks , 

Total  Reaoarces 


Jan.  I.  1842.  Jan.  1,  IMS. 


dollars. 

M  543,073 
3,37t.061 

10,391,930 
a^29,857 
5^l».704 
1.603,167 
S,513  547 


dollars. 
A2.557.73I 

3,368,7-25 
12.440.087 
8.38S.359 
4  80H,7A4 
1,272,658 
4.3;  9.981 


88.802.248       88,322.408 


LIABILITIB8. 


Circalatioo 

Loans 

Due  canal  fund 

Depoiits 

Duolunks 

Total  lisbilitles  . . 
Add  capital  and  proACa 

Grand  Total 


Jan.  1.  1842. 


dollars. 
13.040.501 
117,032 

1.411,137 
17.063,774 

0,395.<}44l 


41,937,093 
46.925.195 


88.862.248 


Jan    I.  1843. 


dollars. 
1 1.860.00S 
18H.144 

1 .495.898 
18,723.030 
12.051,093 


44,310,06ft 
44,0113,433 


88,322.408 


Tke  caah  itetm  ia  tke  line  of  resonroes  in  tbe  New  York  ban%a.  eoabrares  a  largo  amoant  of  Tremsnrf  notes. 

The  reports  of  tbe  eicbty-oee  safety  fund  b^nks.  exhibit  nomioal  profits  on  hand  to  the  aoaonnt  of  3,359  772  doU 
lara.  On  deducting  tbetvfroai  the  aggregate  eapenses  and  eontnbutious  to  tbe  fund,  amountiog  to  1.4S4,718  dollars 
tlie  bnlnnce  will  be  1,875,054  dollars,  being  a  little  over  0  per  cent. 

To  determine  the  circulation  of  all  tbe  bunks,  tbe  amount  of  notes  of  other  banks  contained  in  tbe  statenenta, 
ehoold  be  dedacted.    This  acconnt  would  then  atand,  in  relation  to  tbe  specie  in  the  banks,  as  follows  i— 

dollars. 

The  131  banks  which  have  made  retoraii.  show  the  dreulation  to  be 12  031,871 

I>ednct  Botca  held  by  iMnks 4.888987 

Actual  drenlatioB 7.142,884 

S.447.07S 

ef  specie  eT«r  dreolatien 1.334,l9t 


AoGBSOATE  Statement  of  Eighty-one  Safety  Fund  Banks,  as  reported  to  the  Bank 

Commisdoners,  January  Ist,  1843. 


RBSOURCBS. 


Lsane  and  dieoooita... 

Real  estate 

Stocks 

Overdrafts,  a  •.••>•••«•• 
Sxpense   aaJ    personal 

estate 

Bank  fund 

Specie 

Notes  of  other  banks  . . . 
Checks,  and  other  ^»h 

iteass  .•   ■.•««.••..««. 
Funds  in  New  York  and 

Albany 

Dne   froaa  otber  banks 
nd  oorporatioaa 

Total  reeouTOOS*. . •• 


10  New  I        65 
York  City    Country 


Banks. 


Banks. 


dollars. 

Sl  .830.009 

1.228.100; 

2.605.343 

15,500 

428.351 

825.093 
4356,703 
2.318.113 

2,025,127 


t.J74,72i 


dollars. 

19,024.503 

1.528,442 

752.793 

02,454 

285,905 

445,279 

907.256 

1,090.851 

173,110 

2,553,229 

1.001.813 


37.S78.724i  28.404.731    06,073.455 


Total 
81  Banka. 


LIABILITIES. 


dollars. 

40.004,112 

2,736.638 

3.418,036 

77.903 

714.346' 

770.372 
5.920.01»> 
3,417.070 

2,109.237 

2,553,220 

8.276.533 


16  New  I         05 
York  City    Country 
Banks.    I     Banks. 


Capital 

Circulation   

L'^ns  on  time 

Due  Canal  Pond 

Profiu 

Deposits  on  debts 

Dividends  unpaid 

Deposits 

Due  otber  banks   and 
corporations 

Total UabUities  .... 


dollars. 

15,311.020 

3.383  .OIK) 


1.278,590 

134.748] 
10.859,068 

0.603.810 


87.578J24 


dollars. 
14.240.260 

5,513.043 
115,101 
835330 

2,061  182 

208  838 

52.197 

2,731395 

2.02O;»5 


Total 
81  Banks. 

dollars. 

29,551.280 

8.020.133 

115.191 

83.%830 

3359,772 

277.230 

180,945 

13,500,908 

9.330.100 


28,494  J31    00,073.455 
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Table  showing  the  Principal  Items  of  the  Bank  Statements  of  all  the  Chartered  Banks 

of  the  State  for  the  last  Six  Years. 


Capital 

Circulation 

Canal  Fund 

Depoeits 

Due  banks  ..••« 

Loans  and  discounts . . . . 

Stocks 

Specie 

Banknotes 

Cash  items 

Doe  from  baakii 


Jan.  1st, 

1838. 
05  Banks. 


dollars. 
36.011.460 
It  432/178 

4.405,832 
15,771,129 
15;»U487 

00,999,770 

2,795,207 

4.130,732 

3,010,918 

018.277 

18,297,899 


Jan.  Isf, 

1839. 
90  Banks. 


dollars. 
36.801.400 
19.373.149 

3.291.713 
18.370.044 
16,344,098 

68,800,486 

911,023 

6,002,708 

8.907,137 

2,838.694 

14,122,040 


Jan.  1st, 

1840. 
95  Banks. 


dollars. 
36,401,460 
10,300.592 

2,992,530 
10.038,410 

7,008,241 

52,086,407 
3,047,970 
5,851,218 
4,380,048 
2,300,402 
6,504,408 


Capital 

Circulation •.... 

Canal  Fund 

Deposits , 

Due  bauks ....• 

Loans  and  diaooimts. . . . 

Stocks  

Specie 

Bank  notes.. 

Cash  items 

Due  from  banks 


Jan.  1st, 

1841. 
95  Banks. 


Jan.  1st, 

1842. 
00  Banks. 


dollars. 
30,401,460 
15,235.050 

2,570.258 
10.796.218 
10,374.062 

54,691,168, 
4,030,392 
5,429,022 
4,922,764 
2,188,505 
6,891,771 


dollam. 
84,551,460 
12,378,764 

1.609.174 
14.378,139 

8,537,777 

49,081,760 
8,682,387 
4,785,524 
4,897,803 
1,607,280 
4.530,480 


Jan.  lit, 

1843. 
85  Banks. 


doUar*. 

82,001.290 

0,734,4« 

1.404.496 

15.ia9.I04 

10,716,002 

44,270.540 
4,843,320 
6,738.389 
3,890,077 
2,248,201 
3.790,370 


AaaRBGATS  Statement  of  Forty-six  Banking  Associations,  as  reported  to  the  Bank  Com- 
missioners, January  1st,  1843. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discounts 

Real  estate  

Bonds  and  mortgages 

Stocks  

Orerdnfts    

Expense  and  personal  estate. 

8  pecie 

Notes  of  other  banks 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 

Funds  on  deposit  in  New  York  and  Al- 
bany   

Due  from  other  banks  and  corporations. . 


Amount. 


dollars. 
8.071.921 

232,518 

2,415,745 

5,187  018 

0,365 

136  004 
1,738,(»7 

098,310 
24,929 

535.815 
759,280 


Total  resources 20,110,252 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital 

Circulation   

Loans  nn  time 

Due  to  Canal  Fund 

Profito 

Deposits  on  debts  . 
Dividends  unpaid  . 

Deposits    

Doe  other  banks  . . 

Total  UabiUties 


Amount. 


dollars. 
11.048.857 

2,297,406 
72.953 
31,402 
600  000 
49.471 
10.245 

3.991.251 

1,09^,067 


S0,1 10.252 


AoGREGATE  Statement  of  Eighty-one  Safety  Fund  Banks,   Four  Chartered  Banks  not 
suhject  to  the  Safety  Fund,  and  Forty-six  Free  Banks,  on  January  Ist,  1843. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans  and  discount 

Real  estate 

Stocks,  (in  which  are  included  bonds  and  mort 

gages  held  by  free  banks) 

Orerdrafts 

Expenses  and  personal  estate... 

Bank  fund •• 

Specie 

Notes  of  other  banks 

Checks  and  other  cash  items 

Fund*  on  deposit  in  New  York  and  Albany 

Due  from  other  banks  and  corporations 

Total  resources 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital 

Circulation 

Loans  on  time 

Due  to  canal  fund 

ProfiU 

Deposits  on  debts 

Diridends  unpaid 

Deposits • 

Due  other  banks  and  oorporations 

Total  liabflities 


81  Safety  Fund 
Banks. 

4  Chartered 
Banks. 

46  Free  Banks 

Total 
131  Banks. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

40,904,112 

8,312,434 

8,071.921 

52,348,407 

2,750,638 

579,500 

132,518 

3,668,725 

8.418,030 

1,425.284 

7,002,763 

l2,440/»» 

77,963 

.... 

9,305 

87,3t8 

714,340 

97.728 

136.664 

948,738 

770,372 

•  • .. 

•  •  •  « 

77M« 

6,926,019 

812.370 

1,738.687 

8.4n.07« 

3,417.070 

472,707 

998.310 

4,886.087 

2.198,237 

49,065 

24,929 

2.273431 

2,553,229 

125,350 

635,815 

3.214,194 

3.276.533 

440,837 

759.280 

4,485.690 

66,073,455 

7,325,244 

20,110;252 

93»508,95t 

29,651,280 

3,350.000 

11,048.857 

43,950,137 

8,920.133 

808,333 

2,297.406 

12,031,871 

115.191 

•  •    •  • 

72.953 

188,144 

835,H30 

628,666 

31.402 

1,495,898 

33,359,772 

169,327 

600.000 

4.129,098 

277,236 

•  * . . 

40,471 

326^07 

180.946 

7.221 

19.245    , 

213,411 

13,590,963 

1,518,201 

3391.251 

19,100,415 

9.230,105 

843,497 

1.999,067 

12,D72,6e» 

66,073,455 

7.325,244 

1          20.110,252 

1          03.508.911 

NEW  YORK. 
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AooRsaATE  Statement  of  Twenty- four  Banks  in  the  Citj  of  New  York,  and  107  Banks 
in  the  Country,  heing  the  whole  number  that  have  made  return  to  the  Bank  Commis- 
sioners, on  January  1st,  1843. 


RESOURCES. 


I^MOM  att4  diaoovatf. . . . 

Bmai  ertate 

Stodu 

OT«Tdrafts 

aad  penottfJ 


Bttkfand.. 


NolM  ^•ther  baakt  . .. 
Cb«c1u  and  cash  StaoM*- 
Paad*  in  New  York  and 

Albaay 

Dae  fraai  ocker  baaka. 


S4  City 
Baaka. 


107  Coan- 
try  Banks 


dolUn. 

t9^79,Wg 

l,8Si,038 

6,924,478 

1S,U9 

ff48,«A8 

S»5,093 

7;279,MM) 

a^48,681 

•,•81.009 


S.9S7.708 


dollars. 

«,769,»7» 

l,<»a,6H7 

5^il  JBM 

60,179 

400.0S0 

44&,979 

1,197,510 

l,34«,aM 

lSt,lSl 

8,914,394 
1,497.M9 


Total 
131  Banks. 


To«nl  reaoweaa |  55,174,462   38,3M,4i0 


dollars. 

52,348.467 

8.MI8.725 

12,446  083 

87,328 

948,738 

770,3X2 

8,477.070 

4388,987 

2.273.131 

3,214,394 
4,485,050 


93.508^1 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital 

drvalation 

Loans  on  tioH) 

Due  canal  faad... . 

Profits 

Deposits  on  debts  • 
Dividends  aapaid.. 

Deposits 

Due  to  otber  banks 

Tutsi  liiWIitits 


24  City 

Banks. 


dolUiv. 
24,360  290 
4.031,353 

•  •   •  • 

200  212 

1,708.775 

8,398 

145.03H 

15,452  Ml 

8,667.25> 


55,174.462 


107  Conn, 
cry  Bank*. 


dollars. 

19,580,847 

7.400,518 

188.144 
1.2V5  076 
2.4X0.024 

318,309 

67,773 

3,047.874; 

3,405,424 


Total 
ISlBanks. 


dolUrs. 

43.950.137 

12.031,871 

108,144 

M95  888 

4.129,600 

320,707 

113,411 

19,100,415 

lt,07t.S70 


38,334.489,  93,50».$51 


Banks  of  New  York  State. 


DATES. 

CapteL 

Loans. 

Stocks. 

Specio. 

Bslanco  doa 
Hanks. 

Cirealation. 

Deposits. 

Jannary, 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollarsa 
2,857308 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1831 

27.555.264 

57,689,704 

395,809 

4310,936 

17320,408 

10,119338 

1830 

81,281,461 

72,826111 

803,159 

0,224,6«6 

3.892,314 

11.127.927 

•0.088,085 

1837 

37.101.460 

79313,188 

1,794.152 

0357.0-20 

2,830.569 

24,198,000 

30383,179 

1838 

36,611,400 

60,909.770 

2,795307 

4,139,732 

1,0?5,2«»2 

12,460.052 

15.221360 

1839 

36,801,460 

08300,480 

911.tl23 

9,355,495 

1.322,158 

19.378,149 

18370,044 

1840 

52,028,781 

07,057.067 

5,464,120 

7,000,529 

1,031,419 

14,220.304 

20351.334 

1841 

51;03Q,280 

69,230,130 

6,738,0U0 

0.536,240 

1302,000 

18,456,230 

20,678,279 

1842 

44310,000 

563^.073 

10.291.239 

6,329.857 

883.099 

13,949.504 

17,063,774 

1843 

43350,137 

52.^8,467 

12,446,087 

8,5n,076 

7.471,112 

12331371 

19,100,415 

AngaaU 

1S43 

43^19,5n 

56,503,061 

12320387 

14,091.779 

10,611348 

14320^843 

H670380 

wovcinDff  f  » 

1843 

43,360,152 

61,534,129 

11,665311 

11,502,780 

4341.076 

17313,101 

•7367.160 

FeUuary, 

1844 

43,640.887 

65^418^02 

11  ^52,458 

10.086342 

5343347 

10.333.401 

29,0363 16 

May, 
1W4 

43,462311 

70.161,068 

10.362.330 

9,455,161 

6,650315 

18,365.031 

30,742,289 

The  loans  of  the  banks  were  never  so  high  as  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  yean 
1836-37  ;  and  the  deposits  never  were  so  high,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1837.  The 
specie  in  August  last  was,  to  the  circulation  and  deposits,  as  1  to  2.76.  It  is  now  as  1  to 
5.60,  showing  a  great  extension  of  credits.  The  proportion  in  which  the  movement  has 
been  made  by  the  city  banks,  as  distinguished  from  tiiose  of  the  country,  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  aggregates  of  each,  as  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  leading  features  in. 
Augnst  li^  when  the  specie  was  at  its  greatest  point  of  accumulation,  and  at  the  present 
returns.     These  aggregates  compare  as  follow  : — 


CITY  BANKS. 

COUNTRY  BANKS. 

AngvutL 

May. 

Aofust. 

May. 

fMia. 

dollars. 
30  514332 
12,965,944 

5,308325 
•3.475.041 

dollars. 

4t.l2t>317 
8,485.563 
5304,438 

•5.000,757 

dollars. 
22,078.740 
1,125335 
9.212,318 
1,193,589 

dollars. 
•8,081,243 
06&.598 

Specie.. 

(&valackMi. 

12,470.573 

DepoaSts 

5.741.532 

TRADE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
CoHUEBCB  of  Netr  York,  from  1789  to  1837. 


EXPORTS 

lu>p«t>. 

TOT.t. 

dollan. 

IS'*!! 

IIS.SU    tr 

I»l 

:;:: 

13;79S:»76 

4,9M3I* 

i.JM,S9« 

I.lia.408 

I.033J16 

ii)e.ou  H 

ro.13J    M 

It.MK^IB 

1*19 ;:"" 

1 

eau.MB 

631  DDt 

Ilft^U    7> 

IMl  

i 

14 

Pur  tha  TBiiUlered  uid  enntUndto 


PRINCIPAL   COMMERCIAL   AND    MANUFACTURING   CITIES   AND    TOWNS    IN    THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Albant,  the  capital  of  the  atafe  of  New  York,  is  ntuated  or 
miles,  bjr  the  course  of  the  river,  above  the  city  of  New  York,  ; 
north  latitude,  anil  73  deg.  32  min.  west  longitude,  164  miles  west-by-oorth  of  Boston, 
230  miles  south  of  Mootreal,  370  miles  frwm  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
9356;  in  1820,  12,630;  in  1830,24,238;  in  1840,  33,721.  Of  the  latter  there  were,  in 
1840,  employed  in  agriculture,  144;  manufactures  and  trades,  1621 ;  navigating  the  ocean, 
^ht;  navigating  rivers  and  canals,  106;  in  the  learned  professions,  237.  State-street, 
one  of  the  early  streets,  fr^m  the  meeting  of  Court  and  Market-streets,  is  from  150  to  170 
feet  wide,  and  hu  a  steep  Mceut,  at  the  head  of  which  the  capitol,  which  fronts  it,  hai  a 
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eommanduig  position.     Many  of  the  priTate,  and  especially  the  public  buildings  of  Albany, 
OTeriook  an  extensiTe  and  beautiful  Umdscape. 

The  capitol  is  a  large  stone  edifice,  115  feet  long  and  ninety  feet  broad,  fronting  east 
on  a  specious  square.  It  contains  excellent  apartments  for  the  senate  and  assembly,  and 
numerous  rooms  for  other  public  purposes.  The  City  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same 
square,  is  a  large  marble  building,  with  a  g^ded  dome.  The  State  Hall,  a  superb  edifice 
for  the  public  offices,  is  a  corresponding  building  on  the  same  side  of  the  square.  The 
Albany  Academy,  built  of  freestone,  has  a  park  in  front  of  it,  adjoining  the  public  square; 
and  both  are  surrounded  by  an  iron  paling,  and  are  laid  out  with  walks  and  ornamented  with 
trees.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  Medical  College,  a  Female  Academy,  the  Albany 
Exchange,  a  large  building  of  granite  at  the  foot  of  State-street,  and  the  county  gaol. 

The  Albany  Academy  has  400  students.  The  Albany  Female  Academy  has  obtained 
a  deserved  celebrity,  and  has  from  300  to  360  pupils.  The  Albany  Library  contains  9000 
Tohiroes.  The  Young  Men's  Association,  established  for  mutual  improvement,  occupies 
rooms  in  the  exchange  building,  and  has  1500  members.  It  has  a  reading-room,  liberally 
furnished,  a  library  of  3200  volumes,  and  during  the  winter  season  an  able  course  of  lectures 
is  deUvered.  The  Albany  Orphan  Asylum  generally  maintains  eighty  or  ninety  male  and 
female  children.  The  pooihouse,  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  consists  of 
several  large  buildings,  uid  has  a  hrm  of  150  acres,  cultivated  by  its  inmates.  St.  Joseph's 
Orphan  Asylum  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  for  females  only,  and  numbers  about  forty 
orphans,  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Albany  has  about  100  streets  and  alleys  built  on,  eleven  public  squares,  three  markets, 
ten  public  schools,  containing  also  dwellings  for  the  teachers,  and  eleven  engine  houses,  all 
built  of  Uick. 

The  city  contains  thirty  places  of  worship,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  four,  the 
Associate  R(rfonned  one,  the  Dutch  Reformed  three,  the  Methodists  four,  the  African  Me- 
thodists one,  the  Episcopalians  three,  the  Baptists  two,  the  coloured  Baptists  one,  the  Luthe- 
rans two,  the  Universalists  one,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  two.  There  are  one  Independent 
church,  one  Mission  church,  one  Bethel  church,  one  Friends*  meeting-house,  and  two 
Jewish  synagogues. 

The  old  state  hall  on  the  south  side  of  State-street,  has  been  converted  into  a  geolo- 
gical cabinet  museum,  collected  by  the  state  geologists  in  their  surveys.  The  Albany 
Institute  is  a  respectable  scientific  association,  with  a  library  and  cabinet 

Albany  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  Hudson  for  trade.  The  Erie  and  the  Cham« 
plain  canals  extend  also  to  it  a  ready  access  to  all  the  vast  regions  to  the  north  and  west. 
The  Boston  railroad  adds  to  these  advantages.  The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad  termi- 
nates here,  and  connects  with  other  lines  to  the  west.  The  Erie  canal,  comprising  also  the 
Champlain  canal,  enters  the  city  in  its  north  part,  and  flows  into  a  spacious  basin,  formed 
by  a  pier  built  in  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  which  produces  a  safe  harbour,  not 
only  for  boats,  but  also  for  vessels,  to  defend  them  agidnst  the  ice  in  the  spring  floods. 
There  are  in  the  city  fifty-three  commission  houses,  thirty-five  importers,  137  wholesale 
houses,  440  retail  stores,  uid  612  grocery  and  provision  stores.  There  are  eight  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,751,000  dollars  ;  four  insurance  companies,  with  a  total 
capital  of  700,000  dollars. 

There  are  fifteen  manufactories  of  carriages,  some  of  them  very  extensive ;  twenty  of 
hats  and  caps,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  900,000  dollars  annually ;  four  of  tobacco, 
two  of  morocco  leather,  five  rope  walks,  fifteen  manufactories  of  soap  and  candles;  five  of 
musical  instruments,  two  of  combs,  twenty  of  copper,  tin,  and  sheet  iron,  and  a  g^reat 
many  others.  There  are  two  type  foundries,  one  stereotype,  two  manufMstories  of  oil  cloth, 
eight  of  stoves,  four  of  carpets,  &c  There  are  ten  nunaces,  three  steam  sawing  and 
[Waning  machines,  four  plane  manufactories,  one  manufactory  of  philosophical  instruments, 
and  one  of  coach  lace.  There  are  three  malting  houses  and  nine  breweries.  According^  to 
the  late  census,  there  were  in  Albany,  in  1840,  forty -seven  commission  houses,  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  650,000  dollars;  976  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  975,000  dollars.  The  total  capital  employed  in  manufactiures  was  1,735,500 
doDars.  In  1 840,  twenty  steamboats  and  fifty-one  towboats  regularly  plied  between  Albany 
and  New  York,  and  the  intermediate  places  on  the  river.     A  great  number  of  small  craft 
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also  navigate  the  river.     It  is  estimated  that  above  1000  persons  arrive  at,  and  depart 
from,  Albany  daily,  by  its  various  lines  of  communication. — Official  Returns,  U,  S,  Gaz, 

AuBUBN  is  situated  173  miles  south  of  Washington,  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  lake, 
seven  miles  south  of  Erie  canal.  It  has  a  state  prison,  which  is  considered  a  model  fbr 
such  institutions.  In  1840,  there  were  fifty-nine  stores,  capital  341,447  dollars;  one 
woollen  factory,  one  cotton  ftictory,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  four  flouring 
mills,  two  saw  mills,  three  furnaces,  four  printing  offices,  four  newspapers,  one  daily  and 
three  weekly.  Capital  in  manufactures,  643,550  dollars.  Population,  5626.— C/l  S,  Gaz, 
Official  Retwms, 

Black  Rock  is  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie,  two  miles  and  a  half  below 
the  city  of  Bu£Palo,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  and  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railroad.  It  contains  300  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  had,  in  1840, 
ten  stores  and  groceries,  five  warehouses,  four  flouring  mills,  with  twenty-five  run  of 
stones,  two  saw  miUs,  two  oil  mills,  two  distilleries,  one  iron  foundery,  one  machine  shop, 
and  various  other  manufacturing  establishments.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  an  immense 
stone  pier,  projecting  into  Niagara  river,  built  by  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour  for  vessels  and  the  canal  boats,  which 
here  enter  the  lake,  and  also  for  securing  to  the  Erie  canal  an  abundance  of  water, 
directly  from  the  laJce,  eastward,  as  far  as  Montezuma,  nearly  half  its  entire  length. 
There  were  received  in  1840,  511,984  bushels  of  wheat,  and  244,700  barrels  of  flour. 
There  is  a  ferry  here  across  to  Waterloo  in  Canada.  Population  of  township,  in  1840, 
3625. 

Btjpfai.0,  a  port  of  entry,  lies  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  Niagara 
river,  and  on  Buffalo  creek,  which  constitutes  its  harbour,  288  miles  west  of  Albany,  363 
miles  by  the  Erie  canal,  twenty-two  miles  south-south-east  of  Niagara  Falls.  Population, 
in  1810,  1508;  1820,  2095;  1830,  8653;  1840,  18,213.  In  1840,  employed  in  com- 
merce,  771  ;  in  manufactmres  and  trades,  1851;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  71  ;  canals, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  347;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  211.  The  land  rises,  by  a 
gentle  ascent,  for  about  two  miles  from  the  water  to  a  plain,  and  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  city,  command  extensive  views  of  the  lake,  of  Niagara  river,  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  of 
Canada.  The  cily  has  broad  and  regular  streets.  Main-street  is  two  miles  long,  and  120 
feet  wide,  and  is  Imed  with  large  stores,  dwelling  and  hotels ;  other  parts  of  the  city  are 
well  built.  There  are  three  public  squares,  which  add  to  the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  this 
rapidly  built  and  peopled  town.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  court  house,  gaol,  and  county 
clerk's  office,  two  markets,  in  the  second  floor  of  one  of  which  are  the  ci^  offices ;  seven- 
teen churches,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  three,  the  Episcopalians  two,  the  Baptists 
one,  the  German  Protestants  three,  the  Methodists  one,  the  Roman  CathoHcs  two,  the 
Unitarians  one,  the  Universalists  one  ;  there  are  also  one  Bethel,  and  two  African  churches. 
There  are,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  banking  houses,  an  insurance  company,  a  theatre,  and 
several  good  hotels.  The  Young  Men's  Association  have  a  library  of  3500  volumes,  and 
there  are  public  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  common  council,  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  population,  without  charge  for  tuition.  Buflieilo  has  become  a  great  entrep6t  between 
the  east  and  the  west.  The  barbour  of  Buflalo  is  spacious  and  safe,  with  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  of  water,  a  mile  fi-om  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  To  protect  the  liarbour, 
the  breakwater  or  pier  has  been  constructed  of  wood  and  stone,  by  the  United  States, 
extending  1500  feet  irom.  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  upon  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  -light-house  erected,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  forty  feet  high.  The 
great  obstruction  to  the  harbour  arises  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  lake  ice,  which  is  driven 
into  it  by  the  strong  westerly  winds,  and  frequently  obstructs  the  entrance  after  the  ice  has 
altogether  disappeared  in  the  lake.  "  There  are  fifty  or  sixty  steamboats,  and  300 
schooners  and  other  craft  which  navigate  Lake  Erie  and  the  connected  lakes,  engaged  in 
the  commerce  between  Buffalo  and  the  west.  The  tonnage  in  1840,  was  4916  tons.  The 
arrivals  of  steamboats  and  other  vessels  in  1840,  were  4061  ;  clearances,  4851.  The 
amount  of  property  sent  east  on  the  Erie  canal  from  Buffalo,  at  the  same  date,  was  177,607 
tons.  The  amount  of  goods,  including  domestic  manufactures,  salt,  &c.,  received  by  the 
canal,  and  shipped  to  the  west,  was  98,733  tons.  Tolls  received  amounted  to  376,417 
dollars.     Buffalo  is  connected  with  Black  Rock,  and  with  Niagara  Falls,  by  railroads."'-' 
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U.  8.  OiMxeieer,  In  1840,  there  were  iwentj-thiee  fordgn  oommisfion  hoaset,  capital 
94,000  (k>llaT8}  231  retaUstoies,  capitai  736,835  doUan;  <me  woollen  fa^^  three  tan< 
aeries,  two  disdUeries,  one  pottery,  tour  flouring  mille,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  two 
oil  miUs,  ten  printing  oflElees,  fire  daily,  four  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  six 
penodicale.  Capitu  in  manufustures,  630,300  dollars.-^  O/^Scio/  netum$.  BudQUo  was 
originally  kid  out  by  the  Hc^land  Land  Company,  in  1801.  It  was  bomt  by  the  British 
in  1814,  exomting  two  baildings.  It  then  contained  200  dwellinffs.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  reeenred  80,000  d<Jlw8  from  congress  as  a  compensation  tor  their  losses.  The 
npid  growth  and  great  importance  of  this  place,  may  be  dated  firom  the  (^pening  of  the 
Erie  canid. — U.  S.  Gctzeteer, 

Fi8HKii«L,  eighty-eight  milee  south  of  Albany.  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty-nine  stores, 
capital  96,600  doUm ;  two  lomber  yards,  capitol  6000  hilars  ;  one  ftilhng  mill,  two 
wodlen  fiictoriee,  three  cotton  factories,  1 1,912  ^Nodles,  five  tanneries,  seven  flouring  mills, 
six  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactores,  817,050  dollars.  Three  acade* 
mies,  forty -nine  students  ;  twenty  scnools,  887  scholars.     Population,  10,437. 

HuDeoH,  a  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson  river,  at  the  head  of 
ship  navigation,  1 16  miles  north  of  New  York,  twenty-nine  miles  south  of  Albany,  in 
42  deg.  14  min.  north  latitude,  73  deg.  46  min.  west  longitude.  Population,  1820,  2900  } 
1830,  5392  ;  1840,  5672.  '<  Its  front  consists  of  a  bold  promontory,  rising  sixty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  has  been  formed  into  a  pleMant  promenade,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  of  the  surroundinc^  country.  On  either  side  of  this  promontory 
is  a  spaoous  bay,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  city  is 
regnlariy  laid  out,  with  streets  crossing  eadi  other  at  right  angles  ;  with  the  exception  of 
two  streets  near  the  river,  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  shore.  The  main  street 
extends  south-east  more  than  a  mile  to  Prospect  hill,  200  feet  hig^  to  which  the  ground 
gradually  rises.  On  the  north  side  of  this  street,  towards  its  upper  end,  is  a  public  square. 
There  ie  anoUier  square  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  on  which  the  court  house  is  rituated. 
It  is  116  feet  long,  the  central  part  forty  feet  by  sixty  feet,  and  sixty  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  and  entered  by  a  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns.  The  wmgs  are  thirty-four  feet 
m>nt  and  forty  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high.  There  are  eight  churches — one 
Presbyterian,  one  Elpiscopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  two  Friends,  two  Universahsl 
— the  Hudson  Academy,  Hudson  Female  Seminary,  the  Franklin  Literary  Association, 
with  a  reflpectabie  Hbrary  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the  Hudson  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  a 
number  of  select  schools.  The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water,  brought  two  mOes  in  iron 
pipes  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  Beoraft's  mountam.  This  city  was  formerly  much  en- 
nred  in  the  West  India  trade,  which  has,  latterly,  chiefly  given  place  to  the  whale  fishery. 
It  has  seven  or  eight  whale  ships,  four  steamboats,  with  freight  barges,  and  a  number  of 
sloops.  A  steam  ferry-boat  phes  between  this  city  and  Athens,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  RaUroad  connects  this  city  with  west  Stockbridge, 
Mtasaehueetts,  and  thence  with  Boston.  Several  streams  in  the  immediate  vicinity  afford 
considerable  water  power,  which  is  improved  in  manufacturing. —  U.  S.  Gaz,  There  were 
in  1840,  1 16  stores,  dental  410,450  doUars ;  four  lumber  yards,  capital  29,000  dollars; 
ca[Ht^  employed  in  the  fisheries,  330,000  dottars ;  one  furnace,  one  tannery,  one  distillery, 
one  brewery,  three  printing  offices^  one  bindery,  two  weekly  new8pcq>erB,  two  periodicals. 
Ci^ital  in  maoufectures,  135,650  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Ithaca,  162  miles  weet-by-south  of  Albany,  situated  on  a  plain  one  mile  and  a  half 
sonth  of  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake.  Cayuga  inlet,  a  small  creek,  is  narigable  for  large  canal 
boats  from  the  lake.  It  contains  about  700  houses,  a  court  house  and  g^  in  the  same 
building,  a  eodnty  clerk's  office,  six  places  of  worship,  an  academy,  and  a  lyceum.  Fall 
ereek,  SaBcadilla  creek,  uid  Six  Mile  creek,  in  deecending  from  the  hills,  have  falls  that 
furnish  very  extensive  water  power,  whidi  is  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments. 
Fall  ereek  deaceads  438  feet  in  the  course  of  a  mile,  having  three  successive  falls — one  of 
seventy  feet,  another  of  fifty  feet,  and  a  third,  which  is  peculiariy  grand,  of  1 16  feet — in 
an  wobrokea  sheets  Other  uHb  in  the  vicinity  are  little  leas  surprising.  Its  facilities  for 
trade  are  Bumeroue.  Through  Cayuga  lake  and  Seneca  canal  it  communicates  with  the 
Erie  canal  on  the  ziorth,  and  1^  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  railroad,  thirty  miles  long,  it  com* 
nwmieatea  with  Owego  aiid  the  Susquehanna^  where  it  will  unite  with  the  Erie  raiboad, 
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which  will  afford  it  a  winter  communication  with  the  seaboard.  Its  trade  with  PennsylTania 
is  considerable,  receiving  iron  and  coal  in  exchanee  for  plaster,  salt,  lime,  flour,  and  mer* 
chandise.  A  steamboat  for  passengers  plies  dauy  between  Ithaca  and  Cayuga  bridge, 
forty-two  miles. —  (7.  S.  Gaz,  There  were  in  the  township  in  1840,  twenty -four  stores, 
capital  141,300  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  81,000  dollars ;  value  of  machinery 
produced,  20,000  dollars  ;  two  woollen  factories,  capital  30,550  dollars;  one  cotton  fiustoiy, 
1572  spindles,  capital  25,000  dollars ;  three  tanneries ;  one  brewery,  one  paper  factoiy, 
capital  16,000  dollars  ;  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill,  tei^  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  four 
prmting  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  279,250 
dollars.     Population  in  1830,  3324  ;  1840,  5650. 

Lansings  ORG,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson 
river,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.  In  1840  it  contained  nine  dry  g^ods,  eight  produce, 
and  twenty  grocery  stores,  one  copper  and  iron  foundry,  two  oil  floor-cloth  Stories,  three 
brush  factories,  one  plaster  mill,  one  flouring  mill,  two  gun  and  rifle  factories,  six  malt  houses, 
two  printing  offices,  an  academy,  450  dwellings,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Several  sloops  and 
towboats  are  employed  in  the  river  trade.  The  state  dam,  1 100  feet  long  and  nine  feet 
high,  with  a  lock  between  this  and  Troy,  enables  sloops  to  come  to  this  place,  and  forms  a 
spacious  basin.  A  bridge  across  the  Hudson  connects  it  with  Waterford.  There  are  in 
the  township  forty-seven  stores,  capital  240,100  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  brewery,  two 
printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manufJEustures,  204,700 
dollars.     Population,  3330. 

LiTTiiE  Falls  is  ninety-one  miles  west-by-north- west  of  Albany.  The  village  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  and  contained,  in  1840,  five 
churches,  two  printing  offices,  one  bank,  thirty  stores  and  groceries,  one  woollen  factory,  three 
paper  mills,  three  flouring  mills,  two  plaster  mills,  one  trip-hanmier  works,  four  furnaces, 
one  machine  shop,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  one  fulling  mill,  and  one  sash  factoiy.  The 
river  here  has  a  fall  of  forty-two  feet  in  half  a  mile,  affording  great  water  power.  The  Erie 
canal  has  a  feeder,  which  crosses  the  river  in  an  aqueduct,  214  feet  long  and  sixteen  wide^ 
with  walls  fourteen  feet  high,  upheld  by  one  arch  of  seventy  feet  span,  and  two  others  of 
fifty  feet  each.  The  canal  passed  the  brow  of  a  mountain,  which  reached  to  the  border  of 
the  river,  by  expensive  digging  and  embankment.  In  widening  the  canal,  more  ample 
room  is  obtained  by  occupying  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  between  an  island  and  the 
south  bank.  There  were  m  the  township  thirty -four  stores,  capital  88,500  dollars  ;  three 
furnaces,  two  forges,  one  fulling  mill,  four  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  three  paper 
factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  periodical,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  166,850  dollars.     Population,  3881. 

LocKPORT  is  277  miles  west  by-n(Mrth  of  Albany.  The  village,  incorporated,  is  situated 
on  the  Erie  canal,  and  contains  two  banks,  eighty  stores  and  g^roceries,  four  flouring  mills, 
one  grist  mill,  one  cotton  factory,  with  2100  spindles,  two  woollen  factories,  nine  saw  mills, 
two  plough  factories,  two  plaster  mills,  one  sash  factory,  two  furnaces,  one  machine  shop, 
two  carriage  factories,  two  tanneries,  and  one  fanning  nail  and  threshing  machine  factory, 
800  dwellings,  and  about  6500  inhabitants.  An  immense  water  power  is  here  created  by 
the  surplus  water  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  here  rises  sixty  feet,  by  five  double  locks.  A 
railroad  proceeds  from  this  place  to  Niagara  falls  and  Buffsdo.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the 
township  one  commission  house,  capital  500  dollars;  sixty-five  stores,  capital  209,830 dollars; 
three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  one  pottery,  one  paper  ^tory,  four  printing 
offices,  one  bindery,  five  flouring  mills,  nine  grist  mills,  forty-five  saw  mills,  one  oil  miU. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  268,010  dollars.     Population,  9125. 

Nassau,  is  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Albany.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores,  one  grist 
mill,  one  carriage  factory,  fifty  dwellings,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  There  are  in  the 
townshu)  ten  stores,  capital  2300  dollars ;  three  fulling  mills,  six  woollen  factories,  two 
cotton  factories,  3158  spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  flouring  mUl,  six  grist  mills,  twelve  saw 
mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  74,780  dollars.     Population,  3236. 

Newburg  is  sixty  miles  north  of  New  York.  The  Hudson  river  bounds  it  on  the  easi 
The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Hudson  river,  on  rising  gronnd.  It 
contained,  in  1840,  three  banking  houses,  150  stores,  nine  storehouses,  five  freighting  esta- 
blishments, three  flouring  mills,  three  plaster  mills,  one  brewery,  and  numerous  mechanical 
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And  mami&eiiiniig  estaUishmeniiy  1000  dwelliDgt,  and  about  6000  inhabitaQU.  It  ha* 
Ibar  steamboats  and  two  freigfat  barges,  which  nm  between  it  and  New  York  citj,  and  one 
steamboat  ninning  to  Albany,  besides  a  number  of  sloops  trading  to  different  places  on  the 
river.  There  is  a  steam  ferry  between  this  place  and  Fishkill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Washii^^n  had  his  b»Mi-auarters  here,  for  a  time,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  house  is  standing  in  which  he  and  his  family  resided ;  and  here  the  American  army 
was  disbanded,  June  23,  1783. 

OswEQO  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  semi-capital  of  Oswego  county,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Oswego  river,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  160  miles  west-north-west  of  Albany.  It 
is  regulariy  and  handsomely  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  two  parts  are  connected  by  a  bridge,  700  feet  long,  which  cost  6000  dollars.  It 
has  a  court  house,  a  custom  house,  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  400,000  dollars, 
and  an  insurance  company.  The  Oswego  canal,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  connects  it  with 
tiie  Erie  canal  at  Syracuse.  A  part  of  Uie  way  the  Oswego  river  constitutes  the  canal,  and 
has  a  tow-path  on  its  bank.  Next  to  Sackett*s  Harbour,  Oswego  has  the  best  harbour  on 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  sheltered  by  a  pier,  built  by  the  United  States,  of 
wood,  filled  in  with  stones  on  the  outside,  on  the  lakeside.  This  pier  is  1219  feet  in  length, 
with  an  entrance  260  feet  wide.  On  the  end  of  the  west  pier  is  a  lighthouse,  and  there 
is  aiK>ther  on  the  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  the  fort.  Tne  water  within  the 
jpier  has  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet»  and  the  harbour  is  spacious.  There  are 
#wned  at  this  place  six  steamboats  and  seventy  schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden,  and 
s  large  number  of  canal  boats.  The  canal  boats  are  generally  bmlt  in  a  very  substantial 
manner,  with  decks,  and  citable  of  being  towed  through  the  lake.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  trade  between  New  Yoric  and  the  west,  passes  through  Oswego  and  the  Wel- 
land  eanal,  in  Canada,  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  salt  from  Salina,  destined  to 
the  west,  mostly  passes  this  way.  The  tonnage  of  Oswego,  in  1840,  was  8346  tons.  A 
feeder  dam,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  above  the  village,  furnishes 
an  abondanoe  of  surplus  water,  which  is  taken  from  the  canal,  with  a  fall  of  nineteen  feet, 
OQ  the  east  side  of  the  river.  A  canal  has  also  been  constructed  on  the  west  side,  six^- 
two  feet  wide  azid  seven  feet  de^  at  a  cost  of  76,000  dollars,  which  has  a  fall  at  the 
village  of  nineteen  feet.  Various  manufacturing  estaUishments  now  exist,  and  many  more 
mig^t  be  accommodated.  The  township  of  Oswego  had,  in  1840,  mostly  in  the  village  of 
Oswego,  three  commercial  and  four  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  246,000 
dollars ;  thirty-two  retail  stores,  capital  92,160  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  4000 
dollars ;  two  tanneries,  five  flouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills,  three  printing 
offices,  and  four  weekly  new^pers.  Capital  in  manufactures  323,136  dollars.  Popula- 
tion, 4666  ;  of  the  rillage  of  Oswego,  4600.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  village  of 
Oswego  lies  in  the  township  of  Scriba,  part  of  the  following  statistics  of  that  town  belong 
to  the  village  of  Oswego.  Two  stores,  capital  6600  dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital 
7000  dollars ;  one  tannery,  four  flouring  mills,  three  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  172,816  dollars.  Population,  4061.  Daily  lines  of  steamboats,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  run  between  Oswego  and  Lewiston^  Kingston,  Canada, 
Sackett's  Harbour,  and  Ogdensburgh,  stopping  at  tne  intermediate  places.  On  the  east 
ride  of  the  river,  near  the  lake,  a  tract  of  land  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  on 
which  is  situated  Fort  Oswego. 

Plattsbusg,  163  miles  north  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  both  rides  of  the  Saranac  river, 
at  its  entrance  into  Cumberland  bay,  an  indentation  of  Lake  Chamnlain.  It  contained,  in 
1840,  about  2600  inhabitants,  and  with  the  township,  6416.  Tne  Saranac  has  here  a 
roeeession  of  falls,  about  forty  feet  total  descent,  which  affords  extensive  water  power.  It 
contidns  a  United  States*  military  post  a  little  south  of  the  village.  Here  a  brave  defence 
was  made  against  14,000  British  troops,  under  Sir  George  Prevost,  September  11,  1814, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  British  fleet  was  captured  by  Commodore  M^Donough,  in  the 
bay  before  the  village.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township,  forty -five  stores,  capital 
188,130  dollars ;  four  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  12,000 
spindles,  one  furnace,  four  ferges,  five  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, one  flouring  null,  three  g^t  mills,  twenty -five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufectures, 
126,266  d<^lars. 
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Paugh-Keepsie  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  rirer,  serenlj-^ 
one  miles  below  Albany.  In  1840,  the  population  of  the  township  amonnted  to  10,006 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  town  or  village  to  7500.  It  possessed  eighty  stores,  two  breweries, 
two  saw  mills,  two  flouring  mills,  three  plaster,  two  carpet,  two  soap  and  oandle,  three 
machine,  two  pin,  two  gun,  and  nine  carnage  and  waggon  factories  ;  three  cotton  mills, 
4088  spindles,  three  iron  foundries,  two  potteries,  and  numerous  other  £ftbri(OS.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  state. 

RocHBSTEB  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Genesee  riv^,  seven  miles  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  220  miles  west-by-north  of  Albany.  Popuktion,  in  1820,  1502;  in  1830,  9269; 
in  1840,  20,191.  It  contains  an  area  of  4324  acres,  and  was  incoiporated  as  a  village  ia 
1817,  and  as  a  city  in  1834.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  large  stores  and  many 
neat  dwelling  houses,  to  many  of  which  beautiful  gardens  are  attached,  ornamented  with 
shrubbery.  The  number  of  dwelling  houses  is  about  2000.  The  eEist  and  west  parts 
of  the  city  are  connected  by  three  bridges.  The  EIrie  canal  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  place,  and  crosses  the  Crenesee  river  by  an  aqueduct.  The  Genesee  Valley  cantl, 
now  constructing,  also  terminates  here,  connecting  it  with  the  Erie  canal.  The  great 
western  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  It  had,  in  1840,  six  banking  houses,  one 
savings  bank,  and  one  mutual  insurance  company. 

Rochester  owes  its  great  advantages,  and  its  rapid  growth  especially,  to  a  vast  water 
power  created  here  by  the  falls  in  the  Genesee  river,  which  are  26S  feet  within  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  in  which  are  three  successive  perpendicular  falls  of  ninety-six,  twenty,  and  105 
feet,  besides  rapids.  On  these  rapids  and  falls  are  many  large  flouring  mills,  and  other 
hydraulic  works.  It  is  estimated  that,  independently  of  the  capital  invested  in  these  mills, 
it  requires  2,000,000  dollars  annually  to  keep  them  in  operation,  and  that  they  produce 
annually  about  3,500,000  dollars.  Yessds  come  up  the  Genesee  river  to  Carthage,  which 
is  two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  steamboats  daily  arrive  and  de- 
part, and  to  which  there  is  a  railroad.  The  river  is  also  navigable  for  boats  forty -five  auks  above 
the  city,  to  Mount  Morris.  The  Erie  canal  gives  it  access  to  the  east  and  west,  and  ih» 
Genesee  Valley  canal,  when  completed,  will  connect  it  with  Olean  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
greatly  add  to  its  advantages.  It  has  a  railroad  communication  eastward  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  westward  to  Batavia,  which  will  soon  be  extended  to  Buffalo*  These 
facilities  for  transportation  have  completed  the  advantages  derived  from  its  im- 
mense water  power,  and  the  rich  agricultural  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded. — U.  S. 
Gazeteer* 

There  were  in  the  city,  in  1840,  one  commercial  and  one  commission  house,  capital 
15,100  dollars;  266  retail  stores,  capital  1,238,890  dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  o^ttl 
30,000  dollars;  machinery  manufactured,  value  48,000  dollars;  four  fuUing  mills,  four 
woollen  factories,  capital  58,616  ddlars;  one  cotton  factory,  3000  roindles,  capital  50,000 
dollars;  three  tanneries,  ci^ital  128,500  dollars  ;  three  distilleries,  three  breweries,  capital 
60,300  dollars;  one  pottery,  one  rope  walk,  twenty-two  flouring  mills,  ei^t  saw  mills,  one 
oil  mill;  total  capital,  945,600  dollars;  two  paper  factories,  nine  printing  oSBices,  one  bindoy, 
four  daily,  five  weekly,  and  (me  semi-weekly  newspaper,  two  periodicals;  six^-one  brick 
and  stone,  and  sixty-eight  wooden  houses,  built  at  a  cost  of  401,270  dollars.  l\>tal  capital 
in  manufactures,  1,963,017  dollars.  Four  academies,  662  students,  thirty-eigfat  sehoob, 
2870  scholars. —  Official  Returns. 

In  1812  there  were  only  two  wooden  frame  buildings  on  the  spot,  eadi  condstsng  of  a 
single  room;  and  when,  a  few  years  before,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  state  l^pslatnre  to 
build  here  a  bridge  across  the  Genesee,  a  member  declared  it  was  a  Gbd-forsaken  l^ace, 
inhabited  by  muskrats,  and  visited  only  by  a  few  straggling  trappers.  With  the  exception 
of  Lowell,  no  other  place  has  flourished  so  rapidly. —  U,  S,  Gazeteer. 

RoBCB,  107  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  on  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  Erie  canal,  con- 
tains one  bank,  a  United  States  arsenal,  with  a  mag^ne  and  wor^hops,  twei^-five  stores^ 
one  cotton  factory,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  brewery,  one  blast  ramaee,  350 
dwellings,  and  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  Black  river  canal  unites  here  with  the  Erie 
eanaly  and  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  railroad  passes  through  the  village.  There  were,  in 
1840,  in  the  township,  thirty-three  stores,  capital  227,130  dollars;  two  fulMng  mills,  ods 
woollen  factory,  one  cotton  fiictory,  900  spindles;  one  fiimace,  three  tanneriasi  onetowtryt 
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two  potteriee,  one  printing  offiee,  one  ^vmUt  —wwwyor,  two  grist  millt,  fifttga  mm  uuXk» 
Capital  in  manitfiMtiiret,  148,860  dollan.     PopvlatiOB,  6680. 

Sackstt's  HAmBovB,  174  nulet  north- west  of  Albany,  is  oo  Black  river  bay,  near  the 
feet  of  Lake  Ontario,  twelve  milee  from  the  lake.  It  is  one  of  the  most  secure  and  best 
harbours  on  the  lake,  and  was  a  great  naral  station  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 
It  had,  in  1840,  a  banking  house^  twentj-foor  stores,  four  forwarding  houses,  a  ship  yard, 
and  rope  walk,  three  taw  imlls,  two  furnaces,  one  machine  shop,  one  plaster  mill,  one  tan- 
nery, 300  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  Madison  Barracks,  erected 
in  1814.  Great  power  is  obtained  by  a  canal  brought  from  Black  river.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
8367  tons. 

Sauha,  133  miles  west-by-nordi  of  Albany.  It  contains  the  most  cdebrated  salt 
springs  in  the  state.  The  village  is  mtuated  on  the  east  end  of  the  Onondagm  lake,  and 
eootamed,  in  1840,  one  banking  house,  twenty  stores  and  groceries,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
saw  mills,  one  machine  shop,  one  furnace,  and  large  salt  manufrMstories,  in  which  1,107,825 
bushels  were  manufiu^tured  in  1840,  being  neariy  one  half  of  what  was  manufactured  in 
the  township.  The  salt  springs  are  owned  by  the  state,  which  receives  a  duty  of  six  cents 
a  buriiel  frmn  the  manufacturers.  Th«re  were  manufactured  2,622,306  bushels  of  salt  in 
1840  in  the  township.     Population,  1 1,018.^  C7.  S.  Gazeteer. 

Savd  Lakx,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Albany.  The  village  contained,  in  1840,  two 
stores,  two  cotton  factories,  two  sattinet  factories,  one  blast  furnace,  one  saw  mill,  one  tan- 
nery, and  about  twenty-five  dwellings.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  towndiip  eleven  stores, 
capital  14,900  dollars ;  one  cotton  mdory,  1000  spindles;  two  tanneries,  one  glass  £setory, 
one  flouring  niiD,  four  grist  mills,  twenty-seven  saw  mills.  Ci^ital  in  manufactures,  91,826 
hilars.     Population,  4303.—^.  S.  Gazeteer. 

ScHAOHTicoKK,  twenty  miles  north  of  Albany,  is  rituated  on  the  Hoosic  river,  fmr 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  contained,  m  1840,  six  stores,  two  cotton  frustories, 
6000  spmdles,  160  looms;  one  madiine  shop,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  dothier's 
worics,  two  powder  mills,  176  dwellings,  and  about  1400  inhabitants.  It  possesses  a  great 
water  power.  The  township  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital  18,700  doUan;  one  fulling 
mill,  four  cotton  Victories,  6807  spindles;  two  powder  mills,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  209,660  doUars.  Population,  SS89.^ Official  Eehime,  U.  8. 
Gaz, 

ScHBHSCTADT,  dtv,  sixtceo  miles  north-west  of  Albany.  Situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Mohawk  river.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  having  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  as  a  tradrag 
post  in  1620.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  city  hall,  gaol,  clerk's  aiid  surrogate's  office,  a 
nutfket,  lyoeom,  female  academy,  three  banking  houses,  besides  a  savings  bank;  nine 
ckurdies— one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Metho- 
dist, one  Camerooian,  one  UniversaHst,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  African — 100  stores 
and  groceries,  one  cotton  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  two  iron  foundries,  one  brewery,  one 
tobaeoo  fiustonr,  one  steam  flourrag  mill,  three  tanneries,  two  machine  shops,  one  plough 
and  waggon  factory,  1000  dweUings,  and  6784  inhabitants.  The  buildings  of  Union 
Collie,  three  in  number,  and  spacious,  are  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  city. —  U,  S.  Gazeteer. 

SsmecA  FAixe,  four  miles  east  of  Waterioo,  166  west  of  Albany,  is  mtuated  on  both 
sides  of  the  outlet  of  the  Seneca  lake,  and  contained  in  1840  twenty  stores,  one  cotton 
factory,  ^ght  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  two  plaster  mills,  one  distillery,  two  iron  foundries, 
two  pump  factories,  one  sash  factory,  one  paper  mill,  one  axe  factory,  one  cloth-dressing 
works,  one  tannery,  and  one  boat  yard,  400  dwdtinp,  and  about  3000  inhabitants. 
CSypsum  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  ground  for  maiket.  The  water  power  is  great, 
having  a  descent  of  forty  feet  in  the  distance  of  one  mile.  The  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal, 
which  unites  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Montesuma.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township, 
twenty-eMit  stores,  capital  113,700  dollars;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  4000  doUars;  three 
frillmg  mills,  one  cotton  factory,  2600  spindles;  one  tannery,  two  distilleries,  one  brewery, 
two  potteries,  one  paper  fisctory,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  seven  flouring 
mills,  one  grist  mill,  three  saw  milk,  one  oil  miU.  Cuntal  in  manufactmes,  436,918  dollars. 
Population,  4281.—^.  &  Gaz.     Official  Betume. 

Snvo  SiHOy  1 16  miles  south  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  elevated  and  uneven  ground,  and 
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has  four  landings,  from  which  steamboats  and  vessels  ply  daily  to  New  York.  It  contained,  ttr 
1840,  eighteen  stores,  one  ship  yard,  one  iron  foundry,  250  dwellings,  and  about  2500  mhabi* 
tants.  Sing  Sing  furnishes  great  quantities  of  fine  marble  for  building.  The  quarries  are 
chiefly  wrought  by  convicts  of  the  state  prison,  located  here.  It  is  situated  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  village.  The  main  building  is  eighty-four  feet  long  and  forty-fotu:  feet  wide, 
five  stories  high,  containing  1000  cells.  In  front  and  rear  are  various  workshops,  with  the 
keeper's  house,  a  chapel,  hospital,  kitchen,  and  storehouses.  There  is  a  separate  building, 
constructed  of  marble,  of  the  Ionic  order,  for  female  convicts,  with  well  furnished  apart- 
ments for  the  matrons.     Attached  to  the  whole  are  130  acres  of  land. —  U,  S,  Gaz, 

Stbacuse,  131  miles  west-by -north  of  Albany,  situated  on  the  Erie  canal,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Oswego  canal,  contains  a  court  house,  clerk's  office,  gaol,  two  banking 
houses,  130  stores  of  different  kinds,  two  flouring  mills,  one  saw  mill,  one  plaster  mill, 
three  machine  shops,  three  iron  foundries,  one  tannery,  800  dwellings,  and  6500  inhabitants. 
This  village  and  its  township  are  celebrated  for  the  great  quantity  of  fine  salt  manufac- 
tured from  brine  qmngs.  Coarse  salt  is  also  produced  by  solar  evaporation.  The  total 
amount  of  salt  of  all  kinds  in  1840,  was  524,461  bushels.  A  new  spring  was  discovered 
in  1840,  of  great  strength,  of  which  thirty  gallons  of  water  produced  one  bushel  of  fine 
salt  The  situation  of  this  place,  on  the  line  of  the  western  railroad,  and  at  the  junction 
of  two  important  canals,  gives  it  great  facilities  for  trade,  and  its  growth  has  been  rapid. — 
r.  S.  Gaz. 

Troy,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  pleasandy  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river, 
six  miles  north  of  Albany,  151  miles  north  of  New  York.  Population,  in  1810,  3895; 
1820,  5264;  1830,  11,405;  1840,  19,334  :  of  these  796  were  employed  in  commerce, 
2279  in  manufactures  and  trades,  208  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  218  in  learned 
professions.  It  rises  moderately  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  bordered  on  the  east 
by  hills,  from  which  descend  two  considerable  streams,  denominated  Poesten  Kill,  and 
Wyant's  Kill,  which  have  cataracts  and  cascades,  and  afford  extensive  water  power  for 
mills  and  machinery.  The  city  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity.  The  main  business  street 
follows  the  course  of  the  river  and  is  curved,  but  the  other  streets  are  stnught,  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  fifreen  streets  running  north  and  south;  these  are 
crossed  by  nineteen  others  running  east  and  west  The  streets  are  generally  sixty  feet  wide, 
well  paved,  and  have  good  sidewalks,  and  are  generally  ornamented  by  trees,  and  well 
lighted.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick.  The  court  house  is  a  lar^  marble  building 
with  a  Grecian  front.  There  is  a  brick  gaol,  and  a  county  poorhouse  with  a  farm  of  200 
acres.  The  Rensselaer  Institute  is  designed  to  give  a  scientific  and  practical  education, 
and  the  Troy  Female  Institute  has  been  very  celebrated.  There  are  also  several  other 
schools  of  a  high  order,  and  a  lyceum  of  natural  history,  with  a  good  library,  and  a  calnnet 
of  minerals  and  natural  history;  a  Young  Men*s  Association,  with  a  library,  cabinet,  and 
reading-room.  There  are  two  market  houses.  Some  of  the  churches  are  handsome  buildings. 
The  Episcopal  is  of  Gothic  architecture.  There  are  eighteen  places  of  worship— seven 
Presbyterian,  three  Episcopal,  two  baptist,  two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Uni- 
versalist,  one  Friends'  meeting  house,  and  one  African.  There  are  six  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  1,568,000  dollars  ;  and  two  insurance  companies. 

This  place  is  well  situated  for  trade.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  tide  on  the  Hudson,  sloops 
and  steamers  ascend  to  its  wharfs.  Sixty  sloops,  three  large  and  two  smaller  steamboats, 
five  steam  tow-boats,  and  twenty-two  barges  are  engaged  in  the  trade  between  this  city 
and  New  York.  It  has  a  rich  and  extensive  back  country  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  good  roads,  and  it  also  participates  in  the  advantages  of  the 
Erie  and  the  Champlain  canals.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty-four  commercial  and  thirteen 
commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,274,62 1  dollars  ;  270  re- 
tail stores,  capital  944,963  dollars  ;  eight  lumber  yards,  capital  206,000  dollars ;  four 
furnaces,  eight  forges,  capital  279,000  dollars ;  machinery  manufactured,  value  17,000 
dollars ;  haiSware  and  cutlery,  925,400  dollars  ;  three  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory, 
capital  50,000  dollars ;  seven  cotton  factories,  35,500  spindles,  capital  352,150  dollars; 
seven  tanneries,  capital  91,000  dollars ,  one  distillery,  three  breweries,  capital  1 10,000  dol< 
lars ;  manufactures  of  leather,  capital  489,525  dollars  ;  one  pottery,  one  rope-wJk,  thir- 
teen flouring  mills,  two  saw  mills,  three  paper  factories,  fbur  printing  offices,  two  btnderiei, 
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two  iaaljy  time  wcekljT)  <nm  semi-weddy  newspaper,  and  one  periodical ;  fbiiy-ooe  brick 
and  stone,  and  twenty-one  wooden  hotues  were  built,  and  co«t  190,430  dollars.  Capital 
in  mannftictures,  2,423,135  dollars;  eleven  academies,  446  students,  forty  schools,  1261 
scholars. —  U.  S,  Gaz.     Official  Returns  for  1840. 

The  water  power  of  Troy  is  derived  from  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  hills  on  the 
east,  and  from  a  dam  with  a  lock  across  the  Hudson,  which  facilitates  navigation,  and 
renders  most  of  the  water  of  the  river  available  for  manufiscturing  purposes.  A  railroad 
connects  the  city  with  Ballston  Spa,  where  it  joins  the  Schenectady  railroad  to  Saratoga. 
In  1820  a  disastrous  fire  swept  over  uid  destroyed  the  richest  part  of  the  city. 

WssT  Tbot,  or  Watervhet  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent <!ounty,  is  properiy  a  suburb  of  Troy,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  and 
two  ferries.  This  growing  village  contains  800  dwelling  houses,  and  5000  inhabitants. 
It  has  eight  churches  ;  the  Watervliet  bank,  with  a  capital  of  150,000  dollars,  and  an 
extensiTe  United  States'  arsenal.—  Official  Returns  for  1840. 

UncA,  ci^,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  43  deg.  10  min.  north  latitude, 
74  deg.  13  min.  west  longitude ;  ninety-  two  miles  west-by-north  from  Albany,  1 40  miles  from 
Rochester,  202  miles  frtxn  Bufialo,  seventy-six  miles  m>m  Oswego.  Population,  in  1820, 
2972  ;  in  1830,  8323;  in  1840,  12,782.  The  city  stands  on  an  inchned  phiin,  rising 
aouth  from  the  Mohawk.  The  buildings,  chiefly  of  brick,  are  good.  The  streets  are  neat 
and  spacious,  many  of  them  100  feet  wide.  It  has  eighteen  places  of  worship^ three  Pres- 
byterum,  one  Duteh  Reformed,  two  Episoopal,  four  Baptist,  three  Methodist,  two  Roman 
CathoHc,  one  Universalist,  one  African,  and  one  Friends'  meeting  house.  There  is  an 
Exchange  building,  numerous  charitable  institutions,  a  County  Medical  Society,  two  incor- 
porated academies,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  a  museum,  the  Utica  library, 
^  mechanics'  association,  and  the  apprentices'  library.  There  are  four  banks,  with  aa 
aggregate  capital  of  900,000  dollars,  besides  a  bank  for  savings,  and  an  insurance  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  200,000  dollars,  and  a  mutual  insurance  company.  The  State 
lunatic  asylum  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Erie  canal,  here 
widened  to  seventy  feet,  and  seven  feet  deep,  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
and  is  croflaed  by  a  number  of  elevated  bridges.  The  Chenango  canal  connects  tms 
place  with  Binghamton.  The  great  western  railroad  from  Albany  passes  through  it. 
There  are  also  good  roads  in  various  directions,  north  and  south,  on  wnich  numerous  stag^ 
run.  Utica  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country,  and  of  an  extensive  trade. 
In  1794,  there  were  only  three  or  four  poor  houses  in  the  place.  There  were,  in  1840,  two 
commercial  and  three  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  58,000  dollars  ;  188  re- 
tail stores,  capitid  1,678,595  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  41,000  dollars;  five 
furnaces,  cafHtid  59,000  dollars ;  value  of  machinery  manufactured  166,555  dollars  ;  six 
tanneries,  capital  103,000  dollars  ;  two  breweries,  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist  mills,  two 
saw  mills,  one  pi4>er  factory,  six  printing  offices,  six  weekly  newspapers,  sixty-one  brick  and 
stone,  and  thirty  wooden  houses,  cost  253,000  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  496,130 
dollars  ;  ten  academies,  670  students,  thirty-six  schools,  981  scholars.  —  0/^'a/  Returns ^ 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Watebtowh,  164  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Black  river,  and  is  connected  by  covered  bridges  with  Williarastown  and  Juhelville  villages 
on  the  opposite  side.  In  1840  it  contained  twenty-six  stores  of  different  kinds,  various 
mechanic  shops,  700  dwellings,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  The  river  has  a  fall  of 
ei^ty-eight  feet  in  one  mile,  with  seven  dams  and  five  natural  cascades.  Here  are  one 
flannel  factory,  one  broadcloth  and  satinet  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  two  negro  cloth  fac- 
tories, three  carding  and  clothiers*  mills,  five  flouring  mills  and  g^t  mills,  one  paper  mill, 
two  iron  furnaces,  three  machine  shops,  four  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  one  morocco  dress- 
ing factory,  four  waggon  and  carriage  factories,  and  various  other  mechanical  establbhments, 
one  brewery,  and  one  distillery.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1 840,  forty-five  stores, 
capital  200,000  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  5000  dollars  ;  five  woollen  factories, 
one  cotton  fiactory,  1000  spindles,  four  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  pi^>er  factory,  three 
printing  offices,  dbree  weekly  newspapers,  four  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  259,500 
dollars.     Population,  5027«—  Official  Returns. 

Whitx8TOW!i,  is  ninety-six  miles  west-north-west  of  Albany,  situated  on  the  south  side 
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of  the  Mohawk  riyer,  oontains  a  court  house,  gaol,  eight  stores,  one  large  cotton  bctory, 
3000  spindles,  one  large  flouring  mill,  an  academy,  300  dwellings,  and  about  1800  in- 
habitants. It  is  built  chiefly  on  one  street,  more  than  a  mile  long,  fin^y  shaded  with 
trees,  with  g^velled  side  walks.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1840,  twenty-fbur  stores, 
capital  114,700  dollars;  ten  fulling  mills,  Ave  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories, 
16,100  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  news- 
paper,  two  flouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  Ave  saw  mills,  one  oil  milL  Capital  in  manu* 
fiaetures,  652,020  dollars.     Population,  5156. — Official  Returns, 

White  IIajll,  scTenty-three  miles  north  of  Albany,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain,  contains  a  bank,  thirty  stores  and  groceries,  two  forwarding  houses,  one 
woollen  feustory,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  one  planing  machine,  one  machine  shop, 
two  ship  yards,  and  two  dry  docks,  one  tannery,  300  dwellings,  and  2400  inhabitants.  Two 
large  steamboats  ply  from  and  to  this  place  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  mereban- 
di.se,  and  two  steam  tow  boats,  fifty  sloops  and  schooners,  and  seventy  canal  boats.  Two 
daily  lines  of  canal  packets,  when  the  cimal  is  open,  leave  for  Troy.  This  is  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Champlain  canal.  There  are  in  the  township,  twenty-seven  stores,  capital 
94,000  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist  mill,  two 
saw  mills.  Capital  in  manuliActures,  18^550  dollars.  Popijuation,  3813. — Official  Returns 
for  1840. 

New  York  is  situated  on  the  south  end  of  New  York  or  Manhattan  Island,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Hudson  or  North  river,  and  a  strait  called  the  East  river,  whi<^  con- 
nects Long  Island  sound  with  the  harbour  of  New  York.  The  City  Hall  is  in  40  deg. 
42  min.  40  sec  north  latitude,  and  7 1  dee.  1  min.  8  sec.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
It  is  eighty-six  miles  north-east  hova  Philadelphia;  210  miles  south-west  from  Boston  ;  225 
miles  north-east  from  Washing^n  ;  670  miles  north-east  from  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  1397  miles 
north-east  from  New  Orleans ;  145  miles  south  from  Albany  ;  and  372  miles  south  frx>m 
Montreal.  The  population,  in  1697,  was  4302  ;  in  1756,  13,040 ;  in  1774,  22,750  ;  in 
1790,  33,131;  in  1800,  60,489;  in  1810,  96,373;  in  1820,  123,706;  in  1830,  202,589; 
in  1840,  312,710.  Of  the  latter  number  there  were  employed  in  oommarce,  11,365  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  43,390;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  2786;  in  navigating  rivers, 
lakes,  and  canals,  716  ;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  2929. 

According  to  "  The  New  York  Directory  far  1841,"  there  were  in  the  city  500 
importers  of  merchandise ;  500  commission  merchants ;  250  dry  goods  jobbers  ;  231 
wholesale  grocers  ;  sixty  hardware  dealers  ;  176  clothiers  ;  343  brokers;  forty-one  banks; 
sixty  insurance  companies;  600  lawyers;  fifty  newspapers;  fifty-one  periodicals;  forty-three 
foreign  consuls. 

The  city  and  county  comprise  the  whole  island,  which  is  in  length  from  the  Battery,  on 
the  south,  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Kingsbridge  on  the  north,  with  an  average  width  of 
one  mile  and  three-fifths.  The  greatest  breadth  is  two  miles  and  one-eighth,  and  the 
area  of  the  whole  island  about  14,000  acres.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
Harlem  river,  through  which  the  tide  flows.  The  East  river  separates  it  from  Long 
Island  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  is  the  b^  and  harbour  ;  and  on  the  west,  Hudson  river, 
which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey.  Three  bridges  across  Harlem  river  connect  the 
island  with  the  miun  land.  There  are  several  islands  in  the  harbour,  and  in  the  East 
river. 

The  port  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  vessels  of  the  lai^gest  size  oome  up  to  the 
wharfr.  The  entrance  over  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook,  has  a  depth  of  water  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-seven  feet ;  and  thence  to  the  city  the  channel  is  from  thirty-five  to 
fifiy  feet  deep.  The  rise  of  tide  is  only  about  six  feet  The  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
between  Staten  Island,  on  the  west,  and  Long  Island,  on  the  east,  called  the  Nairows,  is 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  well  defended  by  strong  fortifications.  There 
are  abo  batteries  on  Bedlow's  and  Ellis's  islands;  and  strong  fortifications  on  Govemor's 
Island,  which  contains  seventy  acres  of  ground,  and  is  distant  3200  feet  frxmi  the  city,  at 
the  Battery.  Castle  Williams,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  a  round  tower,  600  feet 
in  circumference,  and  sixty  feet  high,  with  three  tiers  of  g^uns.  Fort  Columbus  is  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  island;  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  battesy  to  defend  the  entrance  through 
Buttermilk  channeL 
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The  highest  gromkl  on  the  ialaod  of  New  York,  is  238  feet  abore  high  water.  The  city 
extends  about  three  miles  on  each  river,  and  in  its  compact  parts  has  a  circumference  o£ 
about  nine  miles.  The  streets  were  originally  laid  out  according  to  the  sur^Eice  of  the 
ground;  some  of  them  were  crooked,  and  many  of  them  were  narrow.  They  hare 
been  widened  and  improved  at  a  great  expense;  and  in  the  new  parts  of  the  city 
caie  has  been  taken  to  lay  out  the  streets  r^^ularly,  and  of  sufficient  width.  Broa^ 
way,  eighty  feet  wide,  is  uke  principal  thorougfafere,  and  extends  from  the  Battery^  at 
the  south,  nearly  three  miles,  to  Union-square,  where  it  joins  the  Bloomingdale  road 
aad  the  fourth  avenue,  which  extends  tfarouffh  the  island  to  Harlenu  Broadw^  is 
strsigfat  along  its  whole  length,  and  occupies  tbe  height  of  land  between  the  North  and 
East  riyen.  Greenwich-street,  is  wide  and  handsomely  built.  Peari-street  is  of  a 
crescent  form,  more  than  a  nnle  in  lengthy  contains  many  spaeioos  warehouses,  and  is,  with 
the  adjacent  the  jnincipal  seat  of  the  dry  ffoods  and  hardware  business.  Front 
and  Wat^  streeta^  between  Pearl-street  and  die  East  river,  are  occupied  chiefly  bj 
whcdesale  giooers^  commission  merchants,  and  medianics  connected  with  the  shipjnn^ 
business.  South-street,  extending  along  Ao  margin  of  the  East  river,  are  the  offices  ana 
warehouses  of  the  principal  shipownos,  &o.  Bamu,  insurance  offices,  brokers'  offices,  and 
the  c^Boes  of  the  pubUc  press,  are  chiefly  in  Wall-street,  where  also  stands  the  merchants* 
exchange.  The  other  principal  streets  are,  the  Bowery,  East  Broadway,  Henry, 
Madaison,  Blecker,  Bond  streets,  drc.  Canal-street,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  City  Hall, 
is  a  wide  street^  with  a  large  canal  under  it,  from  which  it  receives  its  name,  is  occupied 
by  stores^  and  is  the  seat  <xf  an  extensive  retail  trade.  It  crosses  Broadway  neariy  at  right 
angles,  and  extends  to  the  North  xiver.  In  the  year  1800,  the  site  of  this  street  was  a 
laige  pond,  extending  nearly  across  the  island,  and  whidi  received  the  drainage  of  400 
acres  of  ground.-~£r.  S,  Gaz, 

The  sl^ipiag  resort  principally  to  the  side  of  New  York  on  the  East  river :  many 
yessels  lie  also  on  the  side  next  the  North  river ;  and  there  are  usually  not  less  probably 
than  from  800  to  1000  vessels  lying  ait  the  wharfr  and  in  the  harbour.*  New  York  is  by 
the  Americans  eoattdered  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  world,  and  in  its  harbour  are 
generaiJj  to  be  found  vessels,  not  only  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  but 
from  most  conmierdal  nations.  Its  insular  situation  extenos  to  it  great  capacity  as  a  port, 
and  it  is  rarely  obstructed  or  much  incommoded  by  ice.  Besides  the  steam  packets  esta- 
Uished  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  several  Imes  of  magniflcent  sailing  packets  con* 
nect  it  with  London,  tiverpool,  and  Havre.     The  New  Yo»  and  Liverpool  line  consists 

*  A  Taslb,  blowing  the  Draft  and  Tonnage  of  varions  Classes  of  Veveb  which  eetered  the 

Port  of  New  York,  when  laden,  in  1843. 


Ships  of  War— Pennsylvania    2900 

Ships  of  the  Line — Independence,  Delaware,  North  Carolina ...  3300 

Frigates,  1st  dass^-Brandywine,  Uoited  States  Potomac,  Sec.  ...  1600 

„         2d  class — Congress,  CoDstellatlon,  &c 1300 

Sloops,  1st  ckiss — John  Adains,  Cvane,  &C.    650 

„        2d  class— Erie,  Ontario,  Boston,  &c 504 

Brigs — Dolphin,  Consort,  Pioneer,  &c 210 

Twelre-gun  Schooners — Grampus,  Shark,  Enterprise,  Ac IM) 

Steamora    Missouri,  &c    1700 

If  erchantmc*,  &a—SteanBhip.  British  Queen  2366 

„                           „           Great  Western 1750 

Bblp  Cornelia  ...*•««•« • 1065 

^      Roficius   1030 

„      Garrick    995 

„      Sheridan 995 

„      Siddons 995 

Patrick  Henry   —••-... .^ 868 

Stephen  Whitoey - -  860 

Canal  Boats— -Erie  Canal .~ 50 

Enlarged 150 

Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal 180 

▼OL.  U.  2  I 
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of  twenty  ships  of  the  first  class,  with  a  large  capacity  for  freight,  and  elegant  accommo- 
dations for  passengers  ;  and  one  vessel  sails  from  each  place  every  sixth  day.  The  New 
York  and  London  packets  consist  of  twelve  large  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  place 
every  ten  days.  One  line  of  the  New  York  and  Havre  packets  consists  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  first  class,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  place  every  eight  days ;  another  line,  of  six 
ships,  sails  from  each  place  monthly.  lines  of  sailing  and  of  steam  packets  are  also 
established  to  all  the  important  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
lines  to  some  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Mexico,  and  in  South  America. 

The  most  splendid  public  edifice  in  the  city  is  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  in  Wall- 
street.  It  covers  the  whole  space  between  Wall,  William,  Exchange,  and  St.  William 
streets,  is  constructed  of  blue  Quincy  granite,  and  is  200  feet  long  by  171  imd  144  feet 
wide,  and  seventy-seven  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and  124  feet  to  the  top  of 
the  dome.  The  front,  on  Wall-street,  has  a  recessed  portico  of  eighteen  columns,  thirty- 
eight  feet  high  and  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  each  consisting  of  one  block  of  stone 
weighing  forty-three  tons.  The  centre,  or  exchange  room,  is  circular,  and  eighty  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  four  recesses,  and  the  whole  breadth  is  100  feet,  and  the  height  eighty 
feet.  The  custom-house  is  a  magnificent  Doric  edifice  of  white  marble.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  General  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  first  president  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  200  feet  long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  high.  Each 
of  the  north  and  south  fronts  has  a  portico  of  eight  columns,  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  thirty-two  feet  high.  The  great  business  hall  is  a  splendid  circular  room, 
of  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  with  recesses  and  galleries.  Exclusive  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands,  and  of  its  furniture,  it  cost  950,000  dollars.  The  entire  cost,  including  the 
ground,  is  estimated  at  1,175,000  dollars.     Both  the  above  buildings  are  fireproof. 

The  Cifcy  Hall,  a  ricbly  ornamented  structure,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  whne 
it  appears  to  great  advantage.  It  is  216  feet  long,  and  105  broad,  and  has  the  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders  rising  above  each  other.  The  front  and  both  ends  above 
the  basement  are  built  of  white  marble ;  the  back  of  brown  freestone.  It  is  surmounted  hy 
a  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Justice.  A  lar^  brick  building  behind 
the  City  Hall  contams  numerous  public  offices  and  courts,  and  the  nail  of  the  American  In-> 
sdtute,  with  its  library  and  models  of  machinery. 

The  Hall  of  Justice,  situated  between  Leonard,  Elm,  Franklin,  and  Centre  streets,  is 
an  imposing  g^ranite  building,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  The  House  of  Detention  or  Prison 
adjoins  it. 

The  Hall  of  the  University  of  New  York  stands  on  Washington-square.  It  is  a  hand- 
some, and  rather  rich  Gothic  structure,  180  feet  long,  by  100  feet  wide.  Columbia  College 
is  a  handsome  building,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Trinity  Church,  on  Broad- 
way, fronting  Wall-street,  is  another  imposing  and  florid  Gothic  structure.  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  with  a  steeple  234  feet  high  ;  and  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  on  St.  John's-square,  with  a  steeple  240  feet  high  ;  the  Dutch  Church,  on  Wash- 
ington-square, is  a  splendid  Gothic  building ;  and  many  other  churches,  as  the  French  Pro- 
testant Church,  in  FrankHn-street,  St  Patrick's  Catnedral  in  Prince-street,  the  Society 
Library,  Gothic  Hall,  and  St.  Thomas's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  and  the  Baptist 
Church,  in  Broome-street,  are  among  tiie  other  edifices  which  justiy  adorn  New  York,  and 
of  which  the  citizens  may  very  pardonably  beproud. 

Of  the  numerous  large  hotels,  the  Astor  House,  Broadway,  is  die  most  disting^oidied.  It 
is  biult  of  Quincy  granite,  and  contains  390  rooms.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  largest  hotel 
in  the  world. 

Of  the  public  places,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Battery,  a  beautifrd  public 
ground,  on  the  south  point  of  the  island,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  containing  eleven  acres  ; 
tiie  park,  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  containing  ten  acres  and  three- 
quarters,  laid  out  witii  walks,  shaded  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  a  neat  iron  fence, 
and  a  large  fountain,  supplied  by  the  Croton  water  ;  St.  John's-square,  in  the  west  part  of 
the  city,  containing  four  acres,  laid  out  with  walks  and  trees,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron 
fence  ;  Washington-square,  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  dty  hall,  containing  nine  acrea 
and  three-quarters  ;  Union-square,  with  an  elliptical  enclosure,  at  the  termination  of  Broad- 
way on  the  north,  and  ornamented  by  a  fountain,  supplied  by  the  Croton  water. 
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Most  of  the  streets,  stores,  and  othw  buildings  of  the  eitjr  are  lighted  with  gas.  The 
expense  of  ng  and  lamps,  in  1840,  was  120,676  dollars ;  of  city  watch,  was  223,950 
doUars  ;  and  of  deaning  the  streets,  149,931  dollars. — U.  S,  Gaz.     Ciiy  Returns^  ^. 

Au  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  ralue  of  sales  of  articles  of  country  produce  in  the 

city  of  New  York,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  :— 

dollars. 

Freeh  Beef 1,470,000 

ry     Veal  365,000 

Mutton  and  Lamb 335,000 

ToA 600,orK) 

Poultry,  Game,  %gpB,  dec 1,100,000 

Salted  Beef;  Pork,  and  &ma        .  .....     1,200,000 

Vegetables  and  Fndt 1,200,000 

Mlk 1,000,000 

Butter,  Cheese,  and  Lard 1,500,000 

Fk>ur,  Meal,  and  other  Breadstuffii         .  .      .     3,000,000 

Hay  and  Oats 750,000 

Fuel  (wood  and  coal),  exdusire  of  steam  fuel  ....     2,500,000 

Articles  not  enumerated,  not  including  any  building  materials.  580,000 

Total  ralue         .         .  15,600,000 

The  Harlem  railroad  extends  from  the  Gty  Hall  through  Centre-street  to  Broome - 
street ;  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  Bowery,  where  it  turns  again  nearly  at  right  angles, 
and  follows  the  Bowery  to  the  fourth  Ayenue,  on  which  it  extends  to  Harlem,  eight  mues  ; 
and  it  is  continued  several  miles  further  to  Fordham.  A  part  of  its  course  is  a  deep  cut 
through  soM  rock,  with  a  short  tunnel  and  high  embankments.  It  has  a  double  track  the 
whole  length,  and  is  the  most  expensive  railroad,  for  the  distance,  in  the  United  States. 
— /7.  S.  Gaz. 

Columbia  College,  founded  in  1750,  has  a  president,  ten  professors,  about  140  students, 
and  about  14,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  New  Yoilc  University  was  founded  in 
1831,  and  has  a  chancellor,  and  twelve  professors,  about  125  students,  and  a  good  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  Greneral  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  established  in  1819,  has  five  professors,  and  seventy-five  students,  and  7260  volumes 
in  its  library.  The  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  instituted  in  1836,  has  three 
ordinary,  and  four  extraordinary  professors,  108  students,  and  a  library  of  16,000  volumes. 
The  PuoHc  School  Society  had  under  its  direction,  in  May,  1840,  sixteen  schools,  with  male 
and  female  and  primary  departments  ;  and  forty- six  primary  schools,  and  22,955  scholars. 
The  Ru^^ers  Female  Institute,  in  Madison-street,  mstructs  about  450  gprls.  The  Me- 
chanics' School,  in  Crosby -street,  has  550  pupils.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  School  is 
another  useful  institution.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  tJie  New  York  Eye 
Infirmary  ;  the  New  York  Hospital ;  the  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  and  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  are  all  creditable  to  the  city,  and  to  its  government  and  people. 

The  New  York  Society  Library,  in  Broadway,  has  35,000  volumes  ;  the  New  Yoric  His- 
torical Socie^  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  with  numerous  coins  and  medals  ;  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  has  a  libraxy  and  museum  ;  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
containing  the  sculpture  and  statuaiy  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  has  a  collection  of  the 
pain^gs  of  liring  artists  ;  Clinton  Hall  Association,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts ;  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  for  the  special  benefit  of  merchants* 
clerks,  with  a  library  of  about  23,000  volumes,  and  an  annual  course  of  lectures  through 
the  vrinter ;  the  Apprentices'  Library  has  12,000  volumes,  for  the  use  of  1800  apprentices ; 
the  American  Institute  holds  an  annual  fear,  and  distributes  premiums  ;  the  New  York 
Lyceum,  with  a  library  and  reading-room. 

The  American  Bible  Society  ;  the  American  Tract  Society  ;  the  Home  Missionary 
Society;  the  American  Board  of'^Commissioners  ;  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
(Baptist) ;  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  are  among  the  many  institutions  which 
diatmguish  New  York. 
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There  are  168  places  of  worsbip  in  the  city,  viz :  thirteen  Dutch  Reformed,  two  Gennan 
Reformed)  twenty-seven  Episcopal,  twenty-four  Preshytenan,  three  Congregational,  three 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  four  Associate  Reformed,  three  Associate  churches,  eighteen  Bap- 
tist, one  Welch  Baptist,  seventeen  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Indian  Methodist,  three  Asso- 
ciate Protestant  Methodist,  two  Primitive  Methodist,  one  Calvinistic  Methodist^  one  Germaa 
Methodist,  three  Lutheran,  one  Moravian,  four  Friends,  three  Universalists,  two  Unitarian, 
one  Mariners,  eleven  Roman  Catholic,  seven  Jews*  Synagogues,  two  New  Jerusalem,  <me 
Christian,  one  Providence  Chapel,  one  Congregation  of  Disciples,  one  Congregation  of 
Prinutive  Christians,  one  Mormon,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  nine  AMcan,  viz.,  one 
Episcopal,  two  Baptist,  two  Presbyterian,  and  four  Methodist. 

The  number  of  banks  is  about  thirty,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  30,000,000 
dollars ;  ten  marine  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  3,800,000  dollars  ;  twenty-two 
fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  6,360,060  dollars.  There  are  fbur  banks  for 
savings.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  city,  417  commercial  houses,  and  918  commission 
houses,  enga^d  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  45,941,200  dollars;  3620  retail  drv 
goods  and  ottier  stores,  with  a.  capital  of  14,648,595  dollars ;  sixty-one  lumber-yards,  witli 
a  capital  of  731,500  dollars ;  fo\ir  furnaces  have  a  capital  of  23,000  dollars  ;  madbinery  ma- 
nufactiu*ed  to  the  value  of  1,150,000  dollars  ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  135,300  dollars ;  pre- 
cious metals,  932,760  dollars ;  of  various  metals,  1,087,800  dollars ;  eighteen  cotton  factories, 
and  two  dyeing  and  printing  estabhshments,  with  a  capital  of  61,300  dollars ;  one  spermaceti 
oil  and  candle  factory,  capital  100,000  dollars ;  eleven  distilleries,  and  fifteen  breweries, 
with  a  total  capital  oJP  575,076  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  with  a  capital  of  648,650 
dollars ;  three  glass  fieustories,  and  six  glass-cutting  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  53,000 
dollars  ;  one  paper  factory  ;  seven  sugar  refineries,  produced  articles  to  the  vsdue  of  385,000 
dollars  ;  rope  walks,  capital  9800  d^ars ;  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills,  capital  146,800 
dollars  ;  cabinet  furniture  to  the  amount  of  916^675  dollars.  There  were  built  542  brick 
and  stone,  and  fifty-nine  wooden  houses,  to  the  value  of  1,889,100  dollars  ;  113  printing 
offices,  forty-three  mnderies,  ten  daily,  forty-five  weekly,  and  five  semi- weekly  newspapers, 
and  twenty-eight  periodicals,  employed  2029  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,285,320  doUars. 
Total  capital  in  manufEUstures,  1 1,228,894  dollars.  There  were  four  colleges,  430  students, 
148  academies  or  grammar  schools,  7207  scholars,  209  conmion  and  primary  sdiools, 
32,867  scholars. — Official  Betums,  U.S,  Gaz. 

The  city  has  six  theatres,  two  museums,  and  ntunerous  other  places  of  amusement 
Four  steam  ferries  ply  from  the  city  to  Brooklyn,  three  to  Williamsburg,  two  to  Jersey 
City,  and  three  to  HoDoken. 

The  government  of  New  York  is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  common  council.  The 
city  is  divided  into  seventeen  wards,  each  of  which  elects  an  alderman,  an  assistant  alder- 
man, two  assessors,  one  collector,  and  two  constables. 

New  York  was  settled  in  1612  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1623  they  built  a  fort  at  the  south 
point  of  the  island,  and  in  1642  a  Dutch  church  within  the  fort.  In  1664  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  EngUsh.  In  1688,  the  assessors'  valuation  of  property  in  the  whole  city  was 
78,231/.  The  British  had  possession  of  the  city  dining  most  of  the  revolutionary  war.  They 
evacuated  it  November,  25th,  1783,  when  the  troops  under  General  Washington  entered 
it.  The  first  congress  met  here  in  1785  ;  and  here  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  April  30th,  1789.  The  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  1795  and 
1805  ;  and  the  cholera  in  1832,  when  2467  persons  died  in  July,  and  2206  in  August 
On  the  night  of  December  16th,  1835,  a  dreadful  fire  swept  over  forty  acres,  covered  with 
stores  filled  with  valuable  merchandise,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
18,000,000  dollars.  The  burnt  district  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  with  increased  convenience 
and  beauty. —  U,  S,  Gaz, —  Various  Returns  and  Accounts, 

Of  the  many  and  expensive  public  works  undertaken  and  executed  by  the  city 
authorities  is  the  Croton  water-works :  a  gigantic  aqueduct  commencing  at  the  Croton 
river,  five  miles  from  the  Hudson  river.  The  dam  is  250  feet  long,  seventy  wide  at 
bottom,  and  seven  at  top,  and  forty  feet  high,  built  of  stone  and  cement.  It  elevates  the 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  pond  five  miles  long,  covering  400  acres,  and  contains  500,000,000 
gallons  of  water.  From  this  dam  the  aqueduct  is  continued  in  some  parts  by  tun- 
nelling through  solid  rocks,  and  crossing  valleys  by  embankments,  and  brooks  by  ducts, 
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to  die  Harkin  river»  a  dutaiice  of  thirty-three  milei.  **  It  it  batlt  of  stone,  bride,  and 
cement,  arched  orer  and  under,  six  feet  nine  inches  wide  at  bottcnn,  seren  fiset  fire  indieft 
at  the  top  of  the  side-walls,  and  ei^t  feet  five  inches  high,  has  a  descent  of  thirteen  inches 
and  a  quarter  per  mile,  and  will  discharge  60,000,000  of  galloas  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  will  cross  iiU  Hariem  river  on  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  1450  feet  long,  with  fourteen 
piers,  eight  of  ei^ty  feet  span,  and  seven  of  fifty  feet  span,  1 14  feet  firom  high-tide  water 
to  the  top,  and  which  will  cost  more  than  900,000  dollars.  This  bridge  is  in  progress, 
and  for  the  present  the  water  is  brought  across  the  rirer  in  an  iron  pipe,  laid  as  an  inverted 
syphon.  The  receiving  reservoir  is  at  86th  street,  thirty-eight  miles  firom  the  Croton 
dun,  and  covers  thirty-five  acres,  and  contains  150,000,000  of  gallons.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed to  the  distributing  reservoir  on  Murray's  hill,  40th  street,  in  iron  pipes.  It  covers 
four  acres,  and  is  built  of  stone  and  cement,  forty-three  feet  high  above  the  street,  and 
holds  20,000,000  of  gallons.  Thence  the  water  is  distributed  over  the  aty  in  iron 
pqws,  laid  so  deep  undmr  eronnd  as  to  be  secure  from  finost  The  whole  cost  of  the  work 
wUl  be  about  12,000,000  dollars.  The  water  is  of  the  finest  kind  of  river  water.  No  city 
in  the  world  is  now  more  plentifully  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water  than  the  city 
of  New  York  ;  and  the  supply  would  be  abundant,  if  the  population  were  five  times  its 
present  number.'* — U,  S,  Gttk, 

BsooKi«TN  is  situated  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Population,  in  1810, 4402;  m  1820,  7175;  m  1830, 15,396;  in  1840, 
36^33.  Employed  in  commerce,  1673;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4666;  navigating 
the  ocean,  978;  ditto  canab  and  rivers,  302;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  307. — 
Official  Returns,  It  b  separated  from  New  York  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  three -fourths  of  a 
mile  vride,  generally  called  the  East  river,  whidi  connects  the  bay  of  New  Yoric  with  Long 
Island  sound.  Brooklyn  is  r^ularly  laid  out.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  Fulton- 
street,  are  generally  straight,  sixty  roet  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Some 
of  the  streets  have  a  greater  width.  Fulton-street,  the  principal  thorourhfare,  though 
crooked,  has  been  widened  to  an  ample  breadth;  the  old  houses  with  which  it  was  formerly 
lined  near  the  feny,  have  been  replaced  by  rows  of  lofty  brick  buildings,  and  present 
an  entrance  to  the  city  quite  as  imposing  as  any  entrance  to  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  oest  built  cities  in  the  United  States.  Its  beautiful  situation,  good 
air,  and  excellent  water,  have  made  it  a  favourite  place  of  residence  to  many  who  do  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  centre  of  trade,  than  residences  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  d^.  The  increase  of  population,  firom  1830  to  1840,  was  20,917.  Brooklyn  is 
connected  with  New  York  by  four  steam  ferries,  on  each  of  which  several  commodious 
boats  continnally  ply.  The  time  of  crossing  is  generally  finom  four  to  five  minutes. 
Brooklyn  is  divided  into  nine  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  common  council. 
It  had,  in  1840,  thirty  churches — seven  Presbyterian,  seven  Episcopid,  three  Dutch  Re- 
formed, two  Baptist,  seven  Methodist,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Friends. 
It  has  three  banks,  with  an  aggre^te  capital  of  1,000,000  dollars,  besides  a  savings  bank. 
Hiere  are  three  insurance  compames,  witn  a  total  capital  of  452,000  dollars.  The  Lyceum, 
in  Washington-street,  is  a  handsome  granite  building,  with  a  spacious  lecture  room.  The 
library,  with  3000  volumes,  has  a  good  reading  room,  open  daily.  The  Hamilton  Lite- 
rary Association,  composed  of  young  men,  b  a  useful  institution. 

There  were,  in  1840,  five  roreign  commercial  houses,  ci4)ital  109,500  dollars;  154  re- 
tail stores,  capital  353,000  dollars;  several  lumber  yards,  capital  40,000  dollars ;  products 
of  the  dairy,  197,000  dollars;  machinery,  182,000  dollars;  hats  and  caps,  102,000  dollars; 
one  tannery,  manufiEu^ture  of  leather,  162,600  dollars;  five  dbtilleries,  one  brewery,  capital 
357,000  dollars;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  322,000  dollars;  one  glass  house,  employing 
100  persons,  capital  15,000  dollars;  four  rope  walks,  capital  65,000  dollars;  three  printing 
oflSces,  one  dauy,  two  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
1,386,500  ddlars.  Nineteen  academies,  1121  students,  uirty-^ght  schools,  4683  scho- 
lars.— Official  Returns.     U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard,  situated  on  Wallabout  bay,  covers  forty  acres  of  ground, 
indosed  by  a  bridt  wall  on  the  land  side,  and  contains  two  large  ship  houses,  seven  extenrive 
timber  sheds,  built  of  brick,  and  several  workshcxM,  offices  for  the  officers,  and  extensive 
storehouses.     A  dry  dock  will  soon  be  constructed  at  thb  place.    Connected  with  the  Navy 
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Yard  is  the  United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  a  flourishiiig  instatation,  which  has  a  valmbltf 
librarj  and  museum.  The  Naval  Hospital  occupies  a  commanding  eminence,  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  has  a  large  building,  surrounded  by  thirty-three  acres  of  oulti- 
vated  g^und,  inclosed  by  a  brick  waU.  The  Atlantic  Dock  Company  are  constructing  a 
large  basin,  within  Red  Hook  Point,  which  will  contain  forty-two  and  a  half  acres,  and  the 
outside  pier  of  which  will  extend  91000  feet,  fronting  on  Buttermilk  channel,  and  the  depth 
of  which  will  accommodate  the  largest  ships;  the  whole  estimated  to  cost  624,527  dollars. 
This  additional  wharf  room  is  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  docks  at  New 
York.  At  the  foot  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  the  miest  water  is  obtained  from  wells  and  reser- 
voirs for  the  supply  of  the  shipping  of  New  York  harbour. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Goyebnor's  Island  is  situat^  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  3200  feet  south  of  the 
Battery,  and  contains  seventy  acres  of  ground,  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Castle 
l^^lliams,  which  stands  on  the  north-west  point  of  the  island,  is  a  round  tower,  600  feet  in 
circumference  and  sixty  feet  hieh,  with  three  tiers  of  cannon;  Fort  Columbus,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  island,  mounts  105  heavy  cannon,  and  a  battery  on  the  south-west  part,  com- 
manding the  entrance  through  Buttermilk  channeL  There  are  extensive  barracks,  with 
houses  for  the  officers,  occupied  by  a  small  garrison. 

Staten  Island  lies,  at  about  four  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  eight  wide,  and  is  divided  into  four  townships. 
The  sur^EU^e  towards  the  north  is  hilly,  but  more  level  to  the  south.  Richmond  hill  is  ele- 
vated 307  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  is  extensive  and  beautiful, 
commanding  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  harbour,  islands,  and  fortifications.  Long 
Island,  and  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  together  with  the  lower  iMiy,  and  a  wide  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic,  continually  enlivened  by  numerous  vessels  and  steamboats.  Several  steam 
ferry-boats  are  continually  plying  between  the  island  and  the  city  of  New  York;  and  the 
steamboats  which  ply  to  Newark  stop  at  several  landing  places  on  its  north  side.  Scale 
and  shell-fish  are  taken  on  its  shores. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Long  Island  is  situated  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  south,  and  Long  Island  sound  on 
the  north,  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut.  It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  and  its  area  is 
about  1500  square  miles.  A  chain  of  hills  runs  from  west  to  east,  on  the  north  of  which 
the  surface  is  somewhat  hilly  and  broken  ;  on  the  south  it  is  level.  The  north  shore 
is  rather  bold;  on  the  south  it  is  a  beach  of  sand  and  gravel,  inclosing  bays,  with  various 
inlets,  admitting  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons,  and  abounding  with  fine  shell  and  other 
fish.  At  the  east  end  is  Gardiner's  bay  and  island,  and  Montauk  point,  a  bold  promontory, 
on  which  is  a  lighthouse.     The  north  shore  has  several  lighthouses. 

The  census  of  1840  shows,  that  the  population  of  Long  Island  had  increased  nearly 
sixty  per  cent  in  ten  years,  or  more  than  twice  the  average  per  cent  increase  of  the  whole 
state.  The  following  has  been  the  population  of  the  island  at  each  census  taken  during  the 
present  century : — 


1800.... 42,365 

1810 48,752 

IS20 56  978 

1815 58.705 


1880. ».»» 

1835 95.461 

1840 110,406 


Inorease  in  fifty  yean,  160  per  cent. 

Progress  of  Population  in  the  several  Counties  of  the  Island. 


YEARS. 


1800. 
1810. 
18^. 
1825. 


King'i. 


5,740 

8,303 

11,181 

14,«79 


Qaeen*!. 


Suffolk. 


16391 
19.336 
21^19 
20,331 


10,734 
11,113 
14,27« 
23.695 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


1830. 
1835. 
1840. 


King's. 

Qneen*«. 

20,537 
32,057 
47,013 

21,276 
15.130 
80,3U 

Suffolk. 

16,780 
18,274 
81,469 


The  construction  of  the  Long  Island  railroad  will  greatly  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
island.  Its  population  now  is  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  states  of  Rhode  Island, 
Delaware,  or  Arkansas. 

Long  Island  Sound  is  a  large  body  of  water  extending  the  entire  length  of  Long 
Island,  and  separates  it  from  Connecticut.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  on  the  east 
by  a  rapid  strait,  and  west  by  the  East  river  and  New  York  bay.  Its  breadth  is  from  two 
to  twenty  miles,  and  its  length  1 10. 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  early  trade  of  New  York  commenced  with  the  first  voyages  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  River  Hudson,  and  the  settlement  of  Beaver  Wyt/i,  now  Albany,  in  the 
year  1623,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  European  wares  for  the  skins  of  the 
beaver  and  of  other  wild  animals.  The  Swedes  and  Fins,  who  had  settled  on 
some  of  the  lands  on  the  Hudson,  became  agriculturists:  but  the  Dutch  did 
little  more  than  carry  on  trade  and  navigation.  So  tardy,  however,  were  their 
voyages^  that  we  are  informed  that  they  sailed  from  Holland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  of  one  year,  with  a  cargo  of  assorted  European  goods,  to  New 
Netherlands,  and  returned  with  furs,  wood,  &c.,  during  the  summer  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

When  Governor  Stuyvesant  surrendered  to  General  Nicholl,  'NiewAnutely  now 
New  York,  consisted  of  several  narrow  streets  lined  with  low  houses.  Smith, 
in  his  "  History  of  New  York,"  printed  in  1757>  »ay«>  "The  city  of  New  York  con- 
sists of  about  2500  buildings ;  it  is  a  mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth* 
No  part  of  America  is  better  supplied  with  markets,  abounding  with  greater 
plenty  and  variety.  We  have  beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry,  butter,  wild  fowl,  venison, 
fish,  roots  and  herbs  of  all  kinds  in  their  seasons.  Our  oysters  are  a  considerable 
article  in  the  support  of  the  poor;  their  beds  are  within  sight  of  the  town.  A 
fleet  of  200  small  craft  are  seen  there  at  a  time,  when  the  weather  is  mild  in 
winter,  and  this  single  article  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  about  20002. 
This  city  is  the  metropolis  and  great  mart  of  the  province,  and,  by  its  commodious 
ntuation  commands  also  the  trade  of  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  and  that 
of  East  Jersey.  No  season  prevents  our  ships  from  launching  into  the  ocean. 
During  the  greatest  severity  of  winter  an  equal,  unrestrained  activity  runs  through 
all  ranks,  orders,  and  employments.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York 
are  a  mixed  people,  but  mostly  descended  from  the  original  Dutch  settlers." 
(The  population  in  1756  being  about  13,500  souls,  including  about  2500  negroes.) 
^The  city  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  and  is  under  the  government  of  a  mayor, 
recorder,  seven  aldermen,  and  as  many  assistants  and  common  councilmen.  The 
mayor,  sheriff^  and  coroner,  are  annually  appointed  by  the  governor ;  the  recorder 
has  a  patent  during  pleasure.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  nearly 
2000/.^^  We  have  few  statistical  data  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  trade  at  this 
period.  Comparing  it  with  the  population  of  the  city  and  of  the  province,  it  certainly 
was,  in  its  various  branches,  of  great  magnitude.  The  imports  were,  manufactures 
from  England ;  tea  to  the  value  of  10,000i!.  per  annum,  by  the  East  India  Ck)mpany ; 
wines  from  Madeira  and  Portugal.  The  payments  were  made  in  dollars,  received 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Tndies,  and  in  dyewoods,  rum,  sugars,  and  mo* 
lasses,  received  in  payment  for  provisions  sold  in  those  countries  by  the  merchants 
of  New  York ;  and  in  fins,  wood,  &c.,  received  in  exchange  for  British  and  East 
and  West  Indian  wares,  and  in  flax  seed ;  of  which  latter  there  were  shipped  for 
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Ireland,  between  the  9th  of  December,  1755,  and  the  23rd  of  February  following, 
12,528  hogsheads ;  during  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1756,  23  ships, 
22  brigs,  45  brigan tines,  31  sloops,  and  11  schooners,  entered;  and  36  ships,  28 
brigs,  58  brigantines,  150  sloops,  and  14  schooners,  sailed  from  the  port  of  New 
York.  Copper  ore  mined  in  New  Jersey,  and  shipped  from  New  York,  was  sold 
for  40/.  per  ton  at  Bristol:  6731  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  were  exported, 
besides  grain,  enumerated  by  bushels,  and  not  by  tons.  About  800  pipes  of 
Madeira  were  imported  annually,  in  payment  for  which  Indian  corn,  flour,  timbep 
and  other  articles  sent  to  Portugal  and  Madeira.  2654  barrels  of  tar  were 
brought  from  North  Carolina  were  among  the  exports.  Before  1756  about  80,000 
barrels  of  flour  from 'America  were  exported.  (^See  general  view  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigatum  of  America  hereafter.) 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  New  York,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
its  navigation  and  trade  are  chiefly  owing  to  its  situation  and  its  port,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  magnificent  navigable  river,  and  to  the  great  advantages  of  the  com- 
munication which  has  been  extended  from  the  Hudson,  by  canak  and  by  rail- 
roads»  to  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  northern  and  western  regions  of 
America. 


Stateicent  <^  the  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  at  the  Port  of  New  Yiurk, 

from  1810  to  1840,  inclusive  ;  from  Official  Authority. 


YEAR. 


1810.... 
1811.... 
1812.... 
1813.... 
1814*... 
1815.... 
1816.... 
1817.... 
1818.... 
1819.... 
1820.... 
1821... . 
1822.... 
1883.. . . 
1824.... 
1825.... 


iDcreaae  of 

Inrrease  of 

N  amber  of 

ArriTab. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage 

YEAR. 

ArriTala. 

Tonnage. 

Tonnage 

British 

since  1820. 

1820.... 

since  1820. 

Ships. 

2841 

2743434 

2964 

402,446 

56  62-100 

2028 

249,010A 

1827.... 

2911 

442.4061 

72  18-100 

1795 

194301 

1828.... 

2656 

412,9372 

60  71-100 

1319 

143,729 

1829.... 

2716 

41 7,96 l! 

62  66-100 

788 

48,631 

1830.... 

1966 

405407 

57  74-100 

92 

2120 

291.072 

1831.... 

20tt0 

427,601| 

66  41-100 

278 

2224 

831.076 

1832.... 

2202 

492,310 

91     6-  10 

369 

2097 

288,5471 
297,196i 

1838.... 

2487 

521,510 

102  96-100 

371 

2278 

1834.... 

2427 

53^497i 

108    4-  10 

303 

1675 

266,840 

1883.... 

2450 

555,056 

116    2-100 

287 

1947 

256,951; 

1836.... 

2710 

647.322 

151  92-100 

367 

2061 

«74,3U 

6  78-100 

1837.... 

2508 

699,965 

145  17-100 

240 

2242 

319,940 

24  51-100 

1838.... 

1962 

559,483 

117  74-100 

230 

2423 

850,785 

36  52-100 

1889.... 

2573 

655.927i 

155  27-100 

837 

2612 

372,576 

45 

1840.... 

2479 

618,186 

140  58-100 

307 

2778 

420^141 

63  78-100 

Nnmber  of 
Pi 


80,224 
31.739 
48,fl69 
41,752 
48,140 
30.303 
60,541 
54.973 
25,531 


In  adc^on  to  these  arrivals,  which  are  from  foreign  and  coastwise  ports,  there  are 
about  1050  schooners,  sloops,  &c,  employed  in  coasting  inland,  not  included  in  the  aboye, 
averaging  about  seventy-five  tons,  making  78,750  tons.  These  vessels, are  here  probably 
every  week  during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  about  seventy-five  steamboats,  which 
probieJ)ly  are  here  about  every  other  day  ;  tonnage,  30,760. 


NtJBCBEB  of  Foreign  Arrivals,  from  1830  to  1840. 


Yean. 

1830.. 
1881.. 
1832.., 


Nnmber. 

....1510 
....1684 
••..1806 


Years. 
1833.. 
1884.. 
1835.. 


Nomber. 

....1026 

....1032 

....2043 


Years. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 


Number. 
....2202 
....2071 
....1790 


Years. 

1839  . 
1840.. 


Nnmber. 

....2159 

....1958 
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AsBiVALa  at  New  York  from  Forngn  Countries  durbg  the  Year  1833. 


NATIONS. 

SMpa. 

BarU. 

BHfa. 

Sckaeaan 

Skwfa. 

TOTAL 
1833. 

Momber. 
406 

u 

3 
U 

13 

3 

Nambar. 

48 
M 

t 

•  • 

t 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
m  • 

Nooiber. 

6t7 

181 

13 

U 

13 

Bl 

13 

3 
1 

•  • 

1 

1 
3 

B 

•  • 

Number. 
S88 

183 

B 
9 

3 

B 
1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

B 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1 

Naabar. 

3 
4 

Nambar. 

1384 

371 

SO 

36 

33 

41 

17 

3 
1 

I 

3 
1 

3 

B 
1 

Eaclkk ,. 

ApttoMi 

ONrtd^  Hjl  Brp. 

IMrian 

Sw(»dkh 

Noi  ffufgim  •••••••■•.. 

DanMiT....*.... 

Aastrian  •>•■■. ■••■••i*>«>a«*««<«* 

NemMUtan 

SanmUui 

Mesfaia 

Traian 

HaytMB 

■  OMiftll..... 

PrnMlaii* 

If«cklenb«iv 

Cotmabian  ."I 

amilian    

ftaliaa 

TbCalShSpsin  1S3S 

47» 

118 

983 

4B3 

7 

19M 

Total  sups  in  1838 

487 

180 

748 

866 

1 

1783 

Statement  of  Aniyals  at  the  Port  of  New  York  from  Foreign  Countries  in  the  Year  1841, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Tkom,  of  the  Revenue  Department.  Compared  with  the  Nayigatioii 
of  1840,  there  is  an  increase  of  ninetj-one  American  Vessels,  twenty-seyen  British, 
fifteen  Swedish,  four  Dutch,  three  Danish,  drc  Of  French  vessels  there  are  eight  less 
than  in  1840. 


NATION& 


bafts 


Britidft 


M«> 


*» 


■upax 
baHu, 

baiga  . 


n 


Spofeb 


ft 


■Una. 
barka. 


Nambar  af 
V 


49S 
13B 
631 


16 

7 
39 
181 
91—  334 

3 

7 

19—    » 
10 
BB 
11 

1—    44 

1—      B 

S 
BO 
S3 


NATIONS. 


SfeUiaaahiBa. 
barta 


Datok  barica 

•*     briaa 

„    galUa«a.... 

Uambaif  tbiaa... 

DaaSabibiaa..." 

„     baika 

m     briga 

AoacriaaaUaa.... 

^       barka... 

.,       brifa  ... 
Narwagiaa  barka. 


Naariiar  of 


—  49 

~  IS 

•  1ft 

•  1ft 

-  IB 

-  3 


NATIONS. 


Norwafian  briga 
Cohtmbiao  brifa. 


»* 


Naapalitaa  barka 

Paftaaaaaa  aab 

Pr—lin  abiaa 

„       baika 

brifs 


n 

BraciUaB 


brla'!Ii 
laabrif* 


HaytiaBbrifff.. 
SarOinkui  barka. 
„  briga. 
Oraak  briga.... 
ItaliaBbrSi«... 


.•••• 


Total. 


Nombaraf 


3^ 
7 

I 

B* 

I 

I 

I— 

1— 

3 


1 

I— 
1— 


B118 


The  whole  number  of  passengers  from  foreign  ports,  in  1841,  was  57,377. 

Number  q^  Coastwise  Arrivals  in  1840. — Ships,  157;  barks,  29;  brigs,  554;  schooners, 
2921  ;  total,  3661  ;  which,  added  to  the  fortigny  1953,  makes  a  total  for  the  year,  of 
5614  ;  total  number  last  year,  6487  ;  decrease,  873. 

In  the  above,  there  are  no  sloops  included,  which,  if  added  to  the  many  schooners  frtnn 
Philadelphia  and  Virginia,  with  wood  and  coal,  which  are  never  boarded,  (owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  points  at  which  they  come  in,)  would  make  the  number  much  greater. 
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Statebosnt  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Passengers  ^nich  arrived  at  tlie  Port  of  New 
York  from  Foreign  Countries,  during  the  Year  1843,  by  Mr.  Thorn,  United  States 
revenue  boarding-officer : — 


COUNTRIES. 

Ships. 

Rarkf. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Stcnmon. 

Galliots. 

Sloops. 

TOTAL. 

Am^rkrftn  .•.•.•.•■■•.••**it** 

number. 
4M 

8 
4 
16 
0 
5 
t 
4 
t 
0 
0 
t 
0 

t 
t 
t 

0 
0 
0 
0 

t 
t 
t 

number. 

1.S3 

18 

3 

95 

13 

0 

namber. 

.MS 

184 

4 

9 

6 

94 

5 

9 

6 

1 

0 

1 

3 

l| 

namber. 

988 

M 

0 

3 
1 

9 
0 

t 
t 
t 
t 
0 
9 
t 
1 
1 
0 
t 
t 
0 

1 

0 

t 

number. 

1 
5 

• 

namber. 

t 
0 
0 
6 

1 
0 

; 

t 

0 
0 
0 

t 

t 
1 

0 

namber. 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

nnmber. 
1362 

British 

271 

FirMKb «... *■>.. 

53 

Swedish  ....!..... 

SiriliMi. ...................   . . 

H  aaibanr 

Ihmiab 

RHaaian 

Datdi 

Briffiftn  . .  T » , . .  T . , , ,  T  -  T .■, 

CuhonbMB 

Pramian 

TexBM.  ..........*.....*...... 

StrdinUn  ,,,,,-, t  -  -  -  n  t  t  , 

Italian 

(imorfla  ...i..!..^! . 

Venvsv^vn 

Spani<4 

H  aottTM'ian  .................. 

Mexican ...................... 

Total 

439 

'       939 

78» 

3M 

I          6 

8 

3 

I8S2 

The  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  here  in  1 843,  from  fbrdgn  coimtries,  was  46,302. 

Statement  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  Y^oriw,  for  the  Y^ear  commencing  Januaiy  U 
1843,  and  ending  December  31,  1843,  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Qoantities.      | 


ARTICLES. 


Am»I«« barrels 

Ashes,  pet 4^ 

—  p«saH 4ow 

BeeC,  pickled «o. 

4rir4 cwts.' 

B«ve*>«e3i.... do.. 

^t^uAy rv>'**' 

• kalfptpest 

^— -  ........*•...••*......••..  ^r.resksj 

Batter. .«......,.,.•.... ........  Arkins 

C^n4k«« 


Qnantides. 


9^f  ese  »< 
Meik'snl 


.««.: 


.4ki, 


■P*^**! 


Il4ma.« 
t»5«a 


%f  "eirtwus 


1819 


1M,687    lUfiU 


26^ 
4^ 

4ASi 

8S9 
1,19 
0,344 

M»481 

1.175 

27.46S 

186^ 


14,800 

4e.i9,S«7;ilf2,445jSO0 

27M*7 

9,1871       1,02 

.4e.|        «i47j     II.MI 

nMt 
isjor 

1.300 
1.57S 
6,100 

94.810 

841 

18^ 

f.l42 

3JM» 

12,540 

13,326 

7,roi 

iM6t 

11,701 

11013 

100,123 

1.139 

1,000 
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Imposts  into  the  Port  of  New  Yoik,  for  the  Year  ending  the  20th  of  September. 


Pint  q«art0r 
SeoMid  qsarter 
Tldrdquaoter  . 

TotaU. 
Incr— ■ 


1848 


Proo. 


dollars. 

1.706.811 

2,799.140 

9.14M15 

1^2,987 


17,094,072 


Datiable. 


dollara. 
8.574,731 
^906.016 
64>79,795 

13.1 11.758 


»^7a4»oo 


TOTAL. 


dollara. 

0.281.552 

8,705,765 

16,124.910 

15,555,745 


1844 


dollari. 

1.050,484 
2.070,H77 
4,585,383 
2.763,558 


46.607,971 


11.470,302 
5,62^770 


DatiaWe. 


dollara. 

7,971.622 
16.059,728 
15.003,974 
28,026,600 


TOTAL. 


63.021.984 
84,348,084 


dollars. 

10.081,104 
19.080.005 
19^9.357 
16,690,218 

75.092,186 
28,414,314 


The  decrease  in  free  goods  is  mostly  in  specie.     The  total  increase  in  consumable  goods 
is  above  116  per  cent,  and  the  duties  collected  hare  been  as  follow  : — 

Customs  Duties,  Port  of  New  York,  1843  and  1844. 


TBARS. 

Povrtk  Qmartar. 

Pirsl  Qaartar. 

BaooDd  Qaarter. 

Tkird  Quarter. 

TOTAL. 

1843 

dollars. 

1.168,080 
2,584,108 

dollars. 

1.876.874 
5,587.028 

dollars. 

1,578.855 
6,478,588 

doUar*. 

4,310.814 
7,829,946 

dollars. 
0.034.923 
11,379.720 

1844. 

laereaae 

1,86N488 

8,060.140 

2.809.738 

3.5I9.IS2 

11.444,797 

Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  1843  and  1844. 


1 

1843 

1844 

Doroeslic 
Goods. 

Vonign 
Goods. 

TOTAL. 

Domestic 
Goods. 

Poret(ii 
Goods. 

TOTAL. 

Poartfa  qoartcT 

dollars. 

4.030.468 

3,S75,286 

4,755,380 

4,268.205 

dollars. 

1,105.059 

715,.'i07 

1,470,378 

2,119,810 

dollars. 

6,135,527 

4,570,793 

0,225,764 

6,386.111 

dollars. 

4,910.771 

6,385,089 

8,201.0.15 

8.000/»00 

dollar*. 

1,298387 

829,876 

1,612,474 

3,000,000 

dollars. 
6,215,6.%8 
7,2l4,92.-> 
9.904,109 
11.000,000 

Pint  quarter  •••«...••..•... 

Sseottd  quartor .....t^^ 

Third  quarter ,.. 

Total 

10,949.435 

5.410,700 

32.360  195            «7Vt.tJn.^     t         dJAtttn 

34,334,692 

.-.    ,  . 

"»■  -.I.." 

The  exports  fi^m  the  port  of  New  York  form  no  index  whatever  to  the  export  trade  of 
the  coontiy;  because  the  proportion  of  the  whole  export  sent  from  this  port  is  so  small,  and 
fluctuates  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  form  very  generally  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  amount  brought  into  the  United  States.  The  drawbiack  on  imported 
goods  has  been  as  follows : — 


Drawback  on  Foreign  Goods  Re-exported  from  New  York. 

YEARS. 

Poiirtk  Qnartar. 

Pirst  Qaarter. 

Second  Qaarter. 

Third  Quarter. 

TOTAI- 

1848 

dollars. 
138,006 
132,134 

dollsrs. 
112.137 
118,891 

ditllars. 
183.021 
172.635 

dollars. 
165,877 
130,000 

dollars. 
500,041 

1844 

648,(361 

Yalus  of  Quarterly  and  Annual  Imports  into  the  Port  of  New  York. 


TBARS. 

Pint  Qoartar. 

Second  Quarter. 

Third  Qaarter. 

Poartk  Qaarter. 

TOTAI.. 

1839. 

dollara. 
18,637.978 
12,338,948 
20,035,918 
16,404,141 
10.756.311 
86,591,000 
10,583,561 
K.110  818 
18,940,786 
11,983390 
10,687,030 

8,705^765 
19,080,605 

dollars. 
11,347.018 
16  297.190 
10,578,745 
11,453,511 
37,037.581 
17.807,106 
11.915.547 
22.748.183 
10,647,871 
]  8,730.421 
18,724,086 
16,114.910 
19.040,857 

dollars. 

10,976.281 

21,079,873 

10,17«,504 

83.491.833 

30.052,430 

11.004,980 

11,689.530 

81,508,311 

17.854.920 

13,185/116 

9.721.287 
15,458.745 
10,090,218 

dollars. 

5,807,091 
11,233,033 
15,384,198 
16.9M,503 
18,139,870 

7,970.722 
17.020,001 
14,621,364 
11.402,346 
11,312.078 

0.28 1.551 
10,021.106 

dollars. 
46  768.908 

1833 

60.944.044 

1834 

76.875.376 

um^ ...T.T 

89.304,108 

1830 

118,880,194 

1887 

08,374,.%58 
77,214,729 

1838 

1B39L 

97,078,087 

1800 

50.854,924 

1841 , 

75  268,015 

1841 

52,415.555 

1848 

50,308^26 

IS44 
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Note.— The  imports  of  die  seoond  and  ihird  quarter  of  1844  haTe  been  larger,  it 
appears,  than  in  any  year  since  1839.  These  goods  have  been,  added  to  the  increawd 
production  of  American  manufacturers,  greater  than  can  find  sale;  and  the  dependence 
upon  bank  facilities  to  work  them  off,  has  increased  the  business  of  the  institutions. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Cases  of  the  principal  Merchandise  Exported 
from  Havre  to  New  York,  in  the  Packet  Ships,  during  the  Years  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


ARTICLES. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Silkg 

16,778 
8,450 
1,876 
8,773 
1,678 

18,S85 

1,478 

t.837 

8,793 

035 

10,150 

1«^M 
•,515 
8.881 
8,313 
1.449 

14.740 

Woollens 

Silkaand  Woollenf 

Cotton ••.... 

Silk  and  Cotton 

DiTera  kiu4*. 

Total , 

49,740 

S8.SS5 

41  ^t 

Wines 

87,S90 
»,109,934 

S2,S78 

850,348 

35.879 
1^63,455 

Watches  and  jewellery 

Rates  of  Commission  adopted,  and  recommended  for  general  adoption,  and  allowed  hy  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  no  agreement  exists  to  the  contrary. 


ON  FOREIGN  BUSINESS.  per  cmt. 

Sale  of  merbbandise 6 

Sale  or  pnrchaae  of  stocks' 1 

Sale  or  parchase  of  specie ^ 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  with  foods  in 
hand ;  on  ttie  aggregate  amount  of   costs    and 

charges  •• 

Drawing  or  endorsing  bills  in  all  cases 

Vessels — selling  or  purchasing S| 

Freight,  procanng 6 

Collecting  freight  or  general  average 3A 

Outiits  or  disbursements,  with  funds  in  hand ^ 

EfllBCting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  the 
premium  does    not  exceed  10  per  cent  on  the 

amount  insured.. ^ 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when   the 
premium  exceeds  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 

premium 5 

Collecting difidends on  stock •••..      ^ 

Collecting  delayed  or  litigated  accounts 5 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insuraare  losses 2^ 

Receiying  and  paying  monies,  from  which  no  other 

commissioa is denVed 1 

Remittances  in  bills,  in  all  cases ^ 

Landing  and  re-shipping  goods  from  vessels  in  dis- 
tress— on  the  ralue 9| 

Receiving  and  forwarding  goods  entered  at  the  custom 

house— on  the  ralue U 

And  on  responsibilities  incurred 9| 


ON  INLAND  BUSINESS.         percent 

Sale  of  merchandise. 3| 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merobandise,  or  aooeptiag 
for  purchases,  without  funds  or  property  in  hand  ti 

Sale  or  p  unease  of  stock I 

Sale  or  purchase  of  speoie i 

Sale  or  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange,   without  en- 
dorsing      i 

Sale  or  purchase  of  bank  notes,  or  drafts,  not  current    k 

Selling  and  endorsing  bills  of  exchange 

Vessels,  selling  or  purchasing 

Chartering,  to  proceed  to  other  ports  to  load 

Procuring  or  collecting  freight 

Outfits  or  disbursements 

Collecting  general  average H 

Bfiecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  rases,  when  the 
premium  does  not  exceed   10  per  cent  on  ttie 

amonnt  insured k 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  die 
premium  exceeds  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  of 

premium > ' 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  losaes ^4 

Collecting  dividends  on  stocks i 

Collecting  bills,  and  paying  over  the  amount,  or  n- 
ceiving  and  paying  monies,  from  which  no  other 

conmussionis  t^prired 1 

Becelving  and  forwarding  goods— on  the  vslue i 

The  same  when  entered  for  duty  or  debenture 1 

Remittances  in  all  cases,  in  bills i 


^^  The  above  commissions  to  be  ezclusive  of  the  guarantee  of  debts  for  sales  on  credit, 
storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire^ 
unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other  unavoidable  occurreuces,  if 
the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  goods.  When  bills  are  remitted  for  collection,  and  are  returned  under  protest^  for 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  same  commission  to  be  charged  as  though  they  were 
duly  honoured.  On  consignments  of  merchandise,  withdrawn  or  re-shipped|  full  commis- 
sion to  be  charged  to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responsibilities  incurred,  and  half  commis- 
sion on  the  residue  of  the  value." 

HospiTAii  MoNinr. — The  first  section  of  '*  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  in 
relation  to  the  Marine  Hospital,"  passed  the  18th  of  April,  1843,  is  hereby  amended,  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : — From  the  master  of  every  vessel  fix>m  a  foreign  port,  for  himself 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents;  and  for  every  cabin  passenger,  two  dollars;  for  each  steerage 
passenger,  fifty  cents;  and  for  each  mate  and  sailor,  fifty  cents. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  health  commissioner  shall  collect  and  receive  any  money,  under 
protest  or  notice  on  the  part  of  the  payer  of  an  intention  to  contest  tne  right  of  the 
state  to  such  moneys,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  pay  the  monies  so  received  into  the  treasuij 
of  this  state,  making,  at  the  same  time,  and  delivering  to  the  treasurer,  a  written  statement 
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of  the  cireuiafctiacet  under  whkh  the  nine  was  received,  and  the  objectioa«  made  by  the 
payer. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  the  comptroller,  whenever  it  is  ascertmned  and 
established,  by  the  judgment  and  decree  of  a  competent  court,  that  the  monies  so  re- 
ceived into  the  treasury,  under  protest,  have  been  illegally  collected,  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  state,  to  draw  hia  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  such  monies,  in  favour  of  the  party 
entitled  thereta 

Sec  4.  The  health  commissioner  who  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  this  state  public 
monies  collected  by  him  under  protest,  diall  be  mved  harmless  against  ^e  oonsequences  of 
any  action  brought  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  monies  so  received  and  paid  :  rrovided. 
That  such  healu  commissioner  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice  to  the  comptroller  and 
attorney-general  of  any  suit  brought  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  monies  paid  under 
IHTOtest,  and  shall  submit  the  management  of  the  suit  to  the  attorney-general ;  md  all  costs 
and  charges  connected  with  the  dcdronce  of  said  suit  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  suit  was  against  the  people  of  the  state. 

Sec.  5.  The  monies  collected  by  the  kte  commisskmer,  imder  protest,  riiall  be  paid  into 
the  treasury;  and  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  apply  to  him  and  the  monies  tnus  paid 
into  the  treasury* 

Sec  6.  Title  one,  of  part  one,  of  chapter  fourteen,  section  twelve,  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
totes,  b  hereby  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — The  resident  physician  shall  receive  an 
anniud  salary  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  monies  appropriated 
to  die  nee  of  the  Ifarine  HotpkaL 

Sec  7.  The  health  officer  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  report  to 
the  coBQptroUer,  under  oath,  the  receipts  ana  expenditures  of  the  Biarine  Hospital;  together 
with  all  the  receipts  and  perquisites  ik  his  office,  and  the  items  connected  therewith. 

MARINE  INSURANCE.— MINIMUM   PREMIUMS. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York,  January  1st,  1840,  furnished  for 
the  ^Merchants'  Magazine,**  by  Walter  R.  Jones,  Secretary  to  the  Board. 


Ri$k$from  Atlantic  Ports  to  Europe. 

p«r  cept. 

On  merchandise  and  fVeight*,  from  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States,  to  a  port  in 

Europe,  clearing  on  and  after  tlie  1st  of  October,  and  before  the  15th  of  March 1 

Ditto        ditto        clearing  on  and  after  the  16th  of  March,  and  before  the  Jst  of  October      } 
On  specie,  from  an  Atlantic  port,  to  a  port  in  Europe  | 

Risks  from  Europe  to  Atianiic  Ports. 

On  dr^  goods,  hardware,  and  fancy  goods,  each  oackage  subject  to  separate  ayerage,  if 

required,  from  Havre  to  an  Atkuitic  port  in  the  United  States I  i 

On  dry  goods,  from  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to       ditto \\ 

Ditto,  from  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  to    ditto   \\ 

On  hsirdware  ditto  ditto 2 

On  risks  from  ditto  ditto         free  from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen 

by  stranding,  and  amount  to  five  per  cent    I 

On  risks  from  ditto  ditto        from  partic«i]ar  average,  unless  it  happen  by 

stranding,  and  amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average  } 

On  all  other  risks  from  Europe,  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States,  specie  excepted.,  ll 

On  specie  from  Europe  to  au  Atlantic  port  in  tne  United  States \ 

BaUic  Risks  to  and  from  Cuba  and  Atlantic  Ports. 

On  risks  from  Atlantic  ports  in  the  United  States  to  St.  Petersburg 1} 

Ditto       from  Cuba  to  Gottenburg,  and  any  ports  between  that  port  and  St.  Petersburg. .  2 J 

Ditto       from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  United  States,  sailing  prior  to  August  the  15th 1 } 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  1 5th  of  August, 

and  prior  to  the  I5th  of  September 2 

Ditto                       ditto                       ditto             sailing  on  and  after  the  1 5th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  prior  to  the  Ist  of  October 8 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  tlie  1st  of  October, 

and  prior  to  the  15th  of  October 4 

DHto  ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  October.  6 
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European  Risks,  to  and  from  American  Gulf  Ports  in  the  United  Stales. 

per  coot. 

Od  risks  from  Europe  to  an  American  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 2 

Ditto  ditto,        free  from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen  by  stranding,  and 

amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average 1 1 

On  merchandise  and  freights,  from  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  St. 

Mark's,  and  St.  Joseph^  to  a  port  in  Europe,  clearing  on  and  after  the  Ist  of  October, 

and  before  the  15tli  of  March    Ih 

Ditto        ditto,       clearing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  March,  and  before  the  1st  of  October.     1  ^ 
On  Cotton,  from  Columbus  and  places  below,  to  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph's,  and  thence 

to  Europe 4 

Gulf  risks,  if  clearing  from  the  United  States,  after  the  15th  of  July,  and  before  the  15th 

of  October,  an  addition  of i 

For  stopping  at  another  port  in  the  United  States,  on  the  passage  to  or  from  a  port  in 

Europe,  an  additional  premium  of    i 

Coastunse  and  River  Risks  north  of  Florida. 

Op  cargo,  from  New  York  to  Darien,  and  other  places  not  above  Macon 1  ^ 

Ditto,  vice  versa,  less  |  on  such  part  as  does  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats 2 

Ditto,  ditto        to  Cheraw H 

Ditto,  ditto        to  Augusta  or  Fayetteville 1 

Ditto,  vice  versa,  less  ^  on  such  part  as  does  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats 1 } 

If  on  deck  the  sea  passage,  an  additional  premium  of i 

On  cargo,  from  Augusta  to  Savannah,  or  vice  versa,  river  risk f 

On  rice,  from  Savannah,  Charlestown,  Georgetown,  Darien,  or  Wilmington,  to  a  northern 

port  1 

On  other  risks,  ditto,        ditto,        ditto,  t 

On  risks,  from  northern  ports  to  ditto,        ditto,        ditto,        except  specie } 

On  specie,  either  way f 

On  risks,  to  or  from  the  Delaware,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  December,  and  prior 

to  the  9th  of  March 1 

Ditto,        ditto,        if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  Dec..  | 

Ditto,         to  or  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  or  vice  versa i 

Ditto,        to  other  places  within  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the 

Ist  of  December,  and  prior  to  the  9th  of  March f 

Ditto,        ditto,        if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  Dec..  i 

Ditto,        to  or  from  ports  north  and  east  of  Cape  Cod    I 

vice  versa,  | 

Coastxmse  Risks  to  and  from  Ports  west  of  Florida. 

From  a  northern  port  to  Key  West,  and  at  any  other  place  west  of  that  port,  and  not 

west  of  New  Orleans,  bv  ships  and  brigs,  against  total  loss  only,  or  with  average 2 

Ditto,       ditto,        by  schooners  and  sloops   • 2^ 

On  freights  and  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  to  a  northern  port  in  the 

United  States,  excepting  on  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco li 

On  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  liable  to  damage H 

On  sugar  and  molasses,  from  a  plantation  above  or  below  New  Orleans  to  ditto 1  i 

On  risks  from  Key  West,  and  places  between  that  port  and  Pensacola,  inclusive,  to  ditto. .  1} 

Specie  out,  by  ships  and  brigs,  1  per  cent ;  back,  by  ditto. I 

Ditto,  by  sloops  and  schooners,  \\  per  cent ;  back  by  ditto  .,..., 1 

On  risks  from  a  northern  port  to  Franklin,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity 2 J 

vice  versa,  2 

Specie,  either  way •  •  •      1 

Specie  risks  to  be  charged  i  per  cent  additional  premium  by  vessels  clearing  on  and  after 

the  15th  of  July,  and  before  the  15th  of  October,  and  other  risks  ^  per  cent  in  addition 

to  the  above  rates,  except  New  Orleans. 

River  Risks  west  of  Florida. 

From  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph's  to  Columbus,  or  to  any  place  on  the  river  below  Co- 
lumbus       ^ 

vice  versa,    2|^ 

From  Mobile  to  places  not  above  Claiborne    i 

vice  versa,       J 

From  Mobile  to  places  above  Claiborne  ^ 

vice  versa,       J 
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p«r  c«it. 

From  New  Orleans  to  places  in  the  vicinity  below  New  Orleans i 

Ditto        ditto,  on  the  Miasiasippi  not  above  Natchez i 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  above  Natchez  and  not  above  Randolph,  or  to  places  on  the  Red 
River  not  above  Alexandria,  or  to  places  on  the  Black  River  not  above  Harrisonburg,  or 

to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  not  above  Arkansas 1 

Ditto  ditto,  on  the  Mississippi  river  above  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton,  or  to  placet 
on  the  Ohio  river,  or  to  pbces  on  tlie  Red  river  above  Alexandria  and  not  above  Natchi- 
toches, or  to  places  on  the  Tennessee  river  not  above  Florence    14 

Ditto        ditto,  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Arkansas,  and  not  above  Little  Rock 2 

From  New  Orleans  to  places  above  Alton,  and  to  places  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers  2 
Ditto  ditto,  to  Huntsville,  and  places  on  the  Tennessee  river  above  the  Muscle  Shoals  2 
Ditto        ditto,  to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Little  Rock»  and  to  places  on  the 

Red  river  above  Natchitoches    4 

On  risks  from  Natchez,  and  places  below  it,  to  New  Orleans I 

Ditto      from  places  above  Natchez,  and  not  above  Randolph,  to  New  Orleans    | 

Ditto  above  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi,  and  not  above  Ports- 
mouth on  the  Ohio  river  to  New  Orleans 1 

Ditto      above  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river,  or  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi  river,  or 

from  places  on  the  Missouri  river I J  to  4 

All  the  above  premiums  are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  premiums  for  the  sea  passages,  in  case 
the  risks  are  united. 

Foreign  Parts  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  risks  from  northern  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Vera  Cruz,  quicksilver  excepted. ...  2} 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto,     on  quicksilver    2^ 

vice  versa  on  goods,  \i 

ditto    on  specie,  l{ 
On  risks  from  Tampico  and  other  foreign  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  a  northern  port 

in  the  United  States,  on  merchandise 2 

vice  versa^  2^ 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto,       on  specie,  1^ 

On  risks  clearing  on  and  afrer  the  10th  of  July,  and  prior  to  the  15th  of  October,  an  addi- 
tional premium  of  |  per  cent  on  specie,  ana  i  per  cent  on  other  risks. 

West  India  Risks,  and  Bisks  to  Ports  on  the  Main, 

On  risks  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Curacoa,  and  to  all  West  India  ports  not  to 

leeward  of  Porto  Rico    li 

vice  versa,     1 1 

On  specie,  either  way } 

On  risks  from  ports  m  the  United  States  to  ports  to  leeward  of  Porto  Rico,  including  Ja- 
maica, Cuba,  and  ports  on  the  Main,  norUi  and  west  of  and  including  Laguira 1 J 

vice  versa,     l\ 
If  from  Havanna  or  Matanzas,  with  special  averages,  less  than  the  whole  shipment,  an  ad- 

ditioDa]  premium  of    i 

on  specie,      | 
On  risks  clearing  afrer  the  10th  of  July  for  or  from  the  West  India  islands,  on  and  afrer  the 
15th  of  July,  and  prior  to  the  5th  of  October,  an  additional  premium  is  to  be  charged  of 
I  per  cent  on  specie,  and  ^  per  cent  on  other  risks. 

South  American  Risks. 

On  risks  from  northern  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Rio  Grande  or  Buenos  Ayres 2 

vice  versa,  2 

Ditto         ditto         to  Montevideo II 

vice  versa,  1 } 

Ditto        ditto         to  other  ports  in  Brazil    U 

viceversOf  \\ 

Cape  Horn  ixnd  Cape  cf  Crood  Hope  Risks. 

On  risks  to  a  port  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope   If 

Ditto        ditto,        with  liberty  of  one  or  more  ports,  an  addition,  outward,  of i 

homeward,  \ 

out  and  home,  double  rates. 

On  risks  to  a  port  round  Cape  Horn,  if  not  north  of  Lima 2 

Ditto         ditto,  if  north  of  Lima 2^ 

out  and  home,  double  rates. 
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European  Risks,  to  and  from  American  Gulf  Ports  in  the  United  States. 

percent. 

On  risks  from  Europe  to  an  AniericaD  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 2 

Ditto  ditto,        free  from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen  by  stranding,  and 

amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average I J 

On  merchandise  and  freights,  from  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  St. 

Mark's,  and  St.  Joseph^  to  a  port  in  Europe,  clearing  on  and  ader  the  Ist  of  October, 

and  before  the  15th  of  March    1  i 

Ditto        ditto,       clearing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  March,  and  before  the  1st  of  October.     1  ^ 
On  Cotton,  from  Columbus  and  places  below,  to  Apalachicohi  and  St.  Joseph's,  and  tlience 

to  Europe    ,     4 

Gulf  risks,  if  clearing  from  the  United  States,  after  the  15th  of  July,  and  before  the  15th 

of  October,  an  addition  of i 

For  stopping  at  another  port  in  the  United  States,  on  the  passage  to  or  from  a  port  in 

Europe,  an  additional  premium  of    i 

Coastwise  and  River  Risks  north  of  Florida. 

Oo  cargo,  from  New  York  to  Darien,  and  other  places  not  above  Macon    H 

Ditto,  vice  versa,  less  |  on  such  part  as  does  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats 2 

Ditto,  ditto        to  Cheraw IJ 

Ditto,  ditto        to  Augusta  or  Fayetteville 1 

Ditto,  vice  versa,  less  ^  on  such  part  as  does  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats 1| 

If  on  deck  the  sea  passage,  an  additional  premium  of j 

On  cargo,  from  Augusta  to  Savannah,  or  vice  versa,  river  risk f 

On  rice,  from  Savannah,  Charlestown,  Georgetown,  Darien,  or  Wilmington,  to  a  northern 

port  1 

On  other  risks,  ditto,        ditto,        ditto,  I 

On  risks,  from  northern  ports  to  ditto,        ditto,        ditto,        except  specie f 

On  specie,  either  way f 

On  risks,  to  or  from  the  Delaware,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  December,  and  prior 

to  the  9th  of  March 1 

Ditto,        ditto,        if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  Dec..  | 

Ditto,        to  or  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  or  ince  versa I 

Ditto,        to  other  places  within  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the 

Ist  of  December,  and  prior  to  the  9th  of  March f 

Ditto,        ditto,        if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  Dec..  i 

Ditto,        to  or  from  ports  north  and  east  of  Cape  Cod    f 

vice  versa,  \ 

Coastwise  Risks  to  and  from  Ports  west  of  Florida. 

From  a  northern  port  to  Key  West,  and  at  any  other  place  west  of  that  port,  and  not 

west  of  New  Orleans,  by  ships  and  brigs,  against  total  loss  only,  or  with  average 2 

Ditto,       ditto,        by  schooners  and  sloops 2^ 

On  freights  and  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  to  a  northern  port  in  the 

United  States,  excepting  on  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco H 

On  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  liable  to  damage    H 

On  suffar  and  molasses,  from  a  plantation  above  or  below  New  Orleans  to  ditto li 

On  risks  from  Key  West,  and  places  between  that  port  and  Pensacola,  inclusive,  to  ditto. .  li 

Specie  out,  by  ships  and  brigs,  1  per  cent ;  back,  by  ditto I 

Ditto,          by  sloops  and  schooners,  1^  per  cent ;  back  by  ditto 1 

On  risks  from  a  northern  port  to  Franklin,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity 2  J 

vice  versa,  2 

Specie,  either  way I 

Specie  risks  to  be  charged  i  per  cent  additional  premium  by  vessels  clearing  on  and  after 

the  15th  of  July,  and  before  the  15th  of  October,  and  other  risks  J  per  cent  in  addition 

to  the  above  rates,  except  New  Orleans. 

River  Risks  west  of  Florida. 

From  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph's  to  Columbus,  or  to  any  place  on  the  river  below  Co- 
lumbus       8 

vice  versa,     2^ 

From  Mobile  to  places  not  above  Claiborne    i 

vice  versa,       ^ 

From  Mobile  to  places  above  Claiborne  • 1 

vice  versa,       J 
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per  eent. 

Prom  New  Orleans  to  places  in  the  Ticinity  below  New  Orleans i 

Ditto        ditto,  on  the  Misiiasippi  not  above  Natchez | 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  above  Natchez  and  not  above  Randolph,  or  to  places  on  the  Red 
River  not  above  Alexandria,  or  to  places  on  the  Black  River  not  above  Harrisonburg,  or 

to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  not  above  Arkansas 1 

Ditto  ditto,  on  the  Mississippi  river  above  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton,  or  to  places 
oo  the  Ohio  river,  or  to  places  on  the  Red  river  above  Alexandria  and  not  above  Natchi- 
toches, or  to  places  on  the  Tennessee  river  not  above  Florence    U 

Ditto        ditto,  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Arkansas,  and  not  above  Little  Rock 2 

From  New  Orleans  to  pkices  above  Alton,  and  to  places  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers  2 
Ditto  ditto,  to  Huntsville,  and  places  on  the  Tennessee  river  above  the  Muscle  Shoab  2 
Ditto        ditto,  to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Little  Rock,  and  to  places  on  the 

Red  river  above  Natchitoches    4 

On  risks  from  Natchez,  and  places  below  it,  to  New  Orleans I 

Ditto      from  places  above  Natchez,  and  not  above  Randolph,  to  New  Orleans    f 

Ditto  above  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi,  and  not  above  Ports- 
mouth on  the  Ohio  river  to  New  Orleans 1 

Ditto      above  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river,  or  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi  river,  or 

from  places  on  the  Missouri  river 1 4  to  4 

All  the  above  premiums  are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  premiums  for  the  sea  passages,  in  case 
the  risks  are  united. 

Foreign  Ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  risks  from  northern  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Vera  Cniz,  quicksilver  excepted. ...  2 J 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto,     on  quicksilver    2} 

vice  versa  on  goods,  ij 

ditto    on  specie,  l| 
On  risks  from  Tampico  and  other  foreign  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  a  northern  port 

in  the  United  States,  on  merchandise 2 

viceverta^  2  J 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto,       on  specie,  1^ 

On  risks  clearing  on  and  af^er  the  10th  of  July,  and  prior  to  the  15th  of  October,  an  addi- 
tiooaJ  premium  of  ^  per  cent  on  specie,  and  J  per  cent  on  other  risks. 

West  India  Risks,  and  Risks  to  Ports  on  the  Main. 

On  risks  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Curacoa,  and  to  all  West  India  ports  not  to 

leeward  of  Porto  Rico    U 

vice  versOf     1 1 

On  specie,  either  waj } 

On  risks  fh>m  ports  m  the  United  States  to  ports  to  leeward  of  Porto  Rico,  including  Ja- 
maica, Cuba,  and  ports  on  the  Main,  norUi  and  west  of  and  including  Laguira 1| 

vice  versa^     \\ 
If  from  Havanna  or  Matanzas,  with  special  averages,  less  than  the  whole  shipment,  an  ad- 
ditional premium  of   i 

on  specie,      { 
On  risks  clearing  after  the  10th  of  Jul?  for  or  from  the  West  India  islands,  on  and  afVer  the 
15th  of  July,  and  prior  to  the  5tb  of  October,  an  additional  premium  is  to  be  charged  of 
i  per  cent  on  specie,  and  ^  per  cent  on  other  risks. 

Souih  American  Risks, 

On  risks  from  Dorthem  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Rio  Grande  or  Buenos  Ayres 2 

vice  verta,  2 

Ditto        ditto         to  Montevideo 1} 

vice  versa,  \\ 

Ditto        ditto         to  other  ports  in  Brazil    \\ 

viceversOf  H 

Cape  Horn  and  Cape  qf  Crood  Hope  Risks. 

On  risks  to  a  port  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope   1} 

Ditto        ditto,        with  liberty  of  one  or  more  ports,  an  addition,  outward,  of i 

homeward,      j 

out  and  home,  double  rates. 

On  risks  to  a  port  round  Cape  Horn,  if  not  north  of  Lima 2 

Ditto        ditto,  if  north  of  Lima 2^ 

out  and  home,  double  rates. 
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On  risks  on  the  return  passages,  the  same  premiums,  except  specie,  J  per  cent  less  than  other 
merchandbe  from  round  Cape  Horn. 

On  risks  (excepting  whaling  risks)  to  ports  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4  per  cent  per 
annum.  If  to  ports  round  Cape  Horn,  4  per  cent  per  annum.  If  north  of  Lima,  6  per  cent 
per  annum. 

All  renewals  or  extensions  to  be  charged  at  not  less  than  the  new  rates. 

All  risks  on  deck,  treble  the  under  deck  premiums. 

Risks  on  cargo  by  vessels  bound  round  Cape  Horn  not  to  be  insured  in  series  of  leas  than 
twenty  packages  of  dry  goods,  and  each  description  of  other  eoods. 

In  policies  covering  two  passages,  or  on  out  and  home  risks,  the  premiums  for  both  the  single 
passages  are  to  be  united. 

Specie  by  vessels  of  war  not  included  in  the  aforesaid  rates. 

ParHctdar  Averages, 

Cotton  to  be  classed  in  parcels  of  not  less  tlian  ten  bales  each,  according  to  the  succession  of 
the  marks  and  numbers  in  the  invoice,  and  the  average  shall  be  allowed  on  each  parcel  exclu- 
sively, if  amounting  to  five  per  cent  on  such  parcel,  and  not  otherwise.  The  excesses  over  tlie 
parcels  often  bales  each  to  form  a  separate  class,  and  to  be  subject  to  average,  if  damaged,  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent  on  ten  bales. 

Sugar,  not  less  than  fifly  boxes,  or  twenty  hogsheads^  of  successive  numbers,  as  above,  i£ 
amounting  to  seven  per  cent. 

Cofiee,  not  less  than  one  hundred  bags,  if  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  or  twenty  h<^- 
heads  or  fifty  barrels,  if  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  of  successive  numbers,  as  above,  or  nve 
per  cent  on  the  whole  shipment,  provided  the  whole  shipment  be  not  less  than  two  hundred 
bags. 

Rice,  not  less  than  fifly  tierces,  of  successive  numbers,  as  above. 

Tobacco,  subject  to  ten  per  cent,  average,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  ten  hogsheads,  ditto. 

Tobacco  stems,  not  to  be  insured,  subject  to  a  less  average  than  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
entire  lot. 

Cigars  and  Xndian  meal,  not  to  be  insured  subject  to  a  less  average  than  ten  per  cent  on 
the  entire  lot 

Russia  duck,  diapers,  buriaps,  and  ticklenburgs,  if  firom  Europe,  ten  per  cent  on  the  entire 
lot,  and  average  ten  per  cent. 

Grain,  coastwise,  ditto,  ten  per  cent. 

On  Cargo  to  Marseilles. 

Sugar,  coffee,  rice,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  pimento,  warranted  free  from  particular  average,  if  the 
property  is  disdiarged  at  the  port  of  Marseilles. 

Voyages  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Silks  and  other  dry  goods  to  be  dassed  in  parcels  of  not  less  than  ten  packages  each,  accord- 
ins  to  the  succession  of  the  marks  and  numbers  in  the  invoice ;  and  each  Kind  of  teas  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  class,  and  to  be  subject  to  average,  as  if  separately  insured,  on  such  of  the  classes  as 
may  amount  to  ^ye  per  cent,  and  not  otherwise. 

Cassia  (except  in  boxes)  and  floor  matting,  if  insured  separately  from  other  cargo,  to  be  free 
of  average  under  twenty  per  cent  on  the  entire  lot. 

Warranted  free  from  loss  or  expense  by  capture,  seizure,  or  detention  by  tlie  Chinese,  and 
also  free  from  loss  by  blockade;  but  if  turned  off*,  the  ship  to  proceed  to  a  near  open  port. 

General  Regulatums. 

If  goods  are  designated  by  different  marks,  without  being  numbered  successively,  and  the 
average  of  the  marks  do  not  fall  below  the  quantity  on  which  partial  loss  is  allowed  as  abovei 
each  mark  may  be  separately  insured. 

Policies  terminating  outwards,  with  a  return  premium — and  policies  with  a  return  premium, 
for  ports  not  used — and  poUdes  on  tune— to  have  the  words  added  after  the  return  of  premium — 
**  no  loss  being  claimed.** 

In  policies  on  time,  with  liberty  to  extend  the  same — such  extension  to  be  for  a  definite 
time,  instead  of  stipulating  to  brine  the  vessel  into  port  under  the  original  agreement  A  return 
premium,  however,  to  be  allowed  for  each  entire  month  of  the  extended  time  not  used— no  loss 
being  claimed. 

No  conditional  liberties  shall  be  stipulated  for,  unless  the  premium  thereon  is  paid  or  secured 
at  the  time  the  risk  is  taken. 
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No  fire  nA  on  shore  to  b«  taken  prior  to  the  inceptioD  of  the  marine  risk,  except  at  a  premium 
of  one-half  per  cent 

Damaged  goods  to  be  sold  on  the  same  credit  as  the  sound  ;  or  if  sold  for  cash,  the  appraise* 
ment  of  sound  value  to  be  for  casli,  and  certificates  of  the  sound  value  and  of  damages  to  be 
under  oath. 

In  cases  of  total  loss,  affidavits  to  be  required  as  to  other  insurances,  and  in  cases  of  claims  for 
returns  of  premiums  exceeding  the  sura  of  twenty  dollars,  an  affidavit  to  be  required  stating  the 
fiict  on  which  the  claim  is  founded. 

No  damage  to  be  allowed  for  goods  injured  by  spots,  without  evidence  of  actual  contact 
with  sea  water. 

Rates  of  Premiums  on  Lake  Risks. 


DESTINATION. 
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Goods  on  deck  not  covered  by  the  policy  unless  an  additional  premium  thereon  is  paid. 
If  the  risks  commence  at  New  Yora,  one-quarter  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  above  rates. 
If  they  go  1^  Lake  Ontario*  one-half  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  above  rates. 


Tbe  above  dates  to  be  calculated  from  leaving  the  shipping  port  on  the  lakes. 
Seven  days  to  be  allowed  from  tbe  day  of  leaving  New  York,  to  reach  the  shipping 


the  lake. 


place  on 


INLAND  RISKS. 


From  opeainf  te  let  ef  Sept 


n 


From  New  York  to  Providence "] 

Boston. ...  I  per  steamy^ I 

New  Haven  J } 

places  on  the  North  River,  above  the  Highlands 

Buffalo,  vid  Erie  Canal 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Wheeling , 

Cincinnati  

Louisville 

Memphis  

Vicksburg 

Natchez 

New  Orleans 

St  Loub 

Galena,  vid  Pittsburg 

Terra  Haute,  on  the  Wabash  

Peoria,  on  the  Illinois 

Tuscumbia 

places  over  the  Muscle  Shoals 

From  Pittsburg  to  ualena 9 

„      St.  Louis  to  Independence,  Mo I^ 

„       New  York        ditto        via  Pittsburg d} 

Pilotage. — For  the  Port  of  New  York  there  are  nine  branch,  and  nine  deputy  pilots,  and  at 
many  registered  boats. 

According  to  the  law  regulating  the  pilotage  of  the  port^- 

Section  2.— All  pilots'  bills  shall  be  certified,  before  collected,  by  one  or  more  of  the  said 
commissioners  or  their  secretary,  except  where  a  pilot  receives  his  pilotage  outward-bound  iron 
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the  master  of  the  vessel  at  Sandy  Hook,  in  which  case  the  pilot  shall  report  to  the  said  commis- 
sioners according  to  law. 

4. — The  said  commissioners  shall  fix  and  determine  the  compensation  of  pilotage  to  oe  received 
by  the  pilots ;  Ist,  for  piloting  vessels  from  the  quarantine  to  New  York ;  2dly,  for  transporting  a 
vessel  from  one  river  to  the  otner ;  Sdly,  for  hauling  a  vessel  into  the  stream  from  the  wharf  to  her 
anchorage,  or  from  her  anchorage  to  a  wharf. 

5. — ^The  pilotage  on  vessels  outward  shall  be  as  follows  :~for  eveiy  vessel  drawing  less  than 
fourteen  feet  water,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  foot  i  for  every  vessel  drawing  fourteen  feet 
and  less  than  eighteen  feet,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  foot ;  for  eveiy  vessel  drawing 
eighteen  feet  and  upwards,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot ;  and  on  foreign  merchant 
vessels,  not  entitled  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  enter  on  the  same  terms  as  ships  or  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  increased  by  adding  one-fourth  to  the  above  rates. 

Inufard.^^FoT  piloting  any  merchant  vessel  bound  to  New  York,  and  not  exempted  from  pi- 
lotaee  by  virtue  of  this  act,  from  the  southward  or  eastward  of  the  white  buov  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  we  outer  middle  near  the  bar  to  her  anchorage,  moorings,  or  to  a  wharf,  for  every  vessel  draw- 
ing less  than  fourteen  feet  of  water,  two  dollars  per  foot ;  drawing  fourteen  feet  and  less  tlian 
eighteen  feet,  two  dollars  and  fifly  cents  per  foot ;  drawing  eighteen  feet  and  upwards,  three  dol- 
lars per  foot. 

Fees, — For  piloting  between  the  eastward  or  southward  of  the  white  buoy,  and  the  ports  of 
Jersey  city,  Newark,  Perth,  Amboy,  or  within  Sandy  Hook — 

per  foot — dollars,  cts. 

Vessels  drawing  less  than  fourteen  feet 2  00 

Ditto  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  feet 2  50 

Ditto  more  than  eighteen  feet 3  00 

Vessels  of  war 5  00 

Vessels  foreign,  not  entering  as  United  States  vessels,  one-fourth  addition. 

Ditto  taken  charge  of  to  the  westward  of  the  white  buoy,  half  pilotage. 

Between  the  1st  days  of  November  and  April,  in  addition  to  the  above,  for  vessels  drawing  ten 
feet  and  upwards,  four  dollars;  less  than  ten  feet,  two  dollars  ;  and  one-half  of  these  additional 
sums  for  half  pilotage.     Commissioners*  fees  not  charged. 

ffeU  Gate  PiloU. 

per  foot — dollars,  cts. 

Fees, — From  or  to  Sand's  Point,  for  schooners  or  sloops 1  50 

Ditto                ditto                square-rigged  vesseb    1  75 

From  or  to   Hell  Gate,  for  schooners  or  sloops ....  1  00 

Ditto                ditto               square-rigged  vessels    1  25 

From  tlie  1st  day  of  November  to  the  1st  day  of  April,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  for  every  ship,  bark,  or  brig 2  00 

Ditto                ditto                 schooner  or  sloop    1  00 

AUCTIONS,  SALE^  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

Auctions. — The  system  of  sales  by  auction  is  common  in  New  York  and  other  commercial 
towns  in  the  United  States  ;  and  in  most  cases  where  the  law  interposes  between  the  owner  of 
property  and  the  purchaser,  it  dhrects  the  sales  to  be  made  at  public  auction.  The  object  is  the 
protection  of  him  whose  property  has  been  taken  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  *'  Al- 
though public  sales  have  thus  been,  from  time  immemorial,  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  legislators 
and  judges,  yet,"  observes  a  writer  on  the  question  of  the  auction  system  of  New  York  in  •*  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine,"  '*  as  a  system,  public  auctions  for  the  extensive  sale  of  imported  goods  have 
not  found  favour  with  the  great  mass  of  importers  and  jobbing  merchants  in  this  and  other  cities. 
The  appointment  of  auctioneers  has  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  laws  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  passed,  regulating  the  manner  in  which  they  should  conduct  their  busi- 
ness, and  fixing  the  amount  of  duties  which  they  should  pay  to  the  government.  The  law  of 
1817,  however,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  auctions  ;  and  the 
appropriation  afterwards,  by  the  new  constitution,  of  the  duties  to  the  payment  of  tlie  state  debts, 
gave  character  and  permanency  to  the  system.  For  many  years  after  that,  however,  a  fierce  wai^ 
fare  was  carried  on  between  the  importing  and  jobbing  mercliauts  and  the  auctioneers. 

*'  Strong  applications  were,  in  consequence,  made  to  the  state  legislature  to  repeal  or  alter 
tlte  auction  laws,  but  the  state  was  reaping  too  great  a  harvest  from  the  auction  duties,  and  the 
solemn  appropriation  of  the  revenue  from  this  source  afforded  good  erounds  for  not  interfering. 

**  In  the  year  1829,  the  committee  of  the  state  senate,  to  whom  Uie  subject  was  referred,  say  in 
their  report,  that '  they  assume  it  as  a  principle  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  can  hardly 
be  questioned,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  sales  by  auction  b  too  important  in  itself,  and  in 
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ks  present  destination  too  sacred,  to  be  lightly  given  up.'  Bat  it  was  said,  that  the  auction  sys- 
tem promoted  tlie  interests  of  non-residents  at  the  expense  of  the  resident  merchant ;  and  to 
this  the  committee  of  the  assembly  in  tlie  same  year  say, — that  they  beg  leave  to  submit,  whether 
non-resident  consignors  do  not  pay  as  great  a  tax  as  resident  merchants  An  agent  receives 
50,000  doUars  of  goods  on  consignment,  and  sells  at  auction — if  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  duties  are  500  dollars ;  from  the  West  Indies  or  Europe,  750  dollars ;  and  if  spirits,  1000 
doHars.  The  committee  proceed  to  say,  that  if  the  system  were  abolished,  *  the  state  revenue 
would  be  the  only  loser,  and  the  jobbing  merchants  tlie  only  gainers,  by  the  change.  Jt  then 
rests  with  the  l^islature  to  decide,  whether  they  will  stand  with  folded  arms  and  suffer  a  revenue 
of  257,000  dollars  per  annum  to  be  wrested  from  tliem,  without  using  every  exertion  in  tlieir 
power  to  preserve  it.' 

**  Tlie  state  legislature  having  been  hostile  to  any  change  of  the  system,  urgent  memorials  were 
addressed  to  Congress,  praying  iliat  a  heavy  duty  might  be  imposed,  which  would  amount  to  a 
prohibition.  Such  memorials  were  addressed  in  1817,  1818,  1819,  1820,  1821,  1824,  1828, 1829, 
1831.  Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  meetings  of  a  denunciatory  cliaracter.  At  the  meeting 
io  1829,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  auction  system  furnished  fiM^ilities  for  concealment,  encouraged 
smuggling,  and  induced  perjury. 

"  A  committee  of  auctioneers  replied  in  an  address  to  members  of  Congress,  in  which  they 
say,  that  the  profits  of  their  business  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  value  of  reputation, 
and  they  denv  that  the  system  leads  to  fraud  and  perjury ;  and  tliey  add,  *  For  ourselves,  we  most 
solemnly  declare,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  auction  business 
which  renders  its  pursuit  incompatible  with  honest  pride  and  vigorous  integrity.  We  consider 
that  the  times  and  circumstances  have  passed  away  in  which  the  character  of  an  auctioneer  was 
justly  the  theme  of  ridicule  to  the  writers  of  farces.  It  b  not  now  his  business  to  extol  a  pretended 
original,  or  a  counterfeit  gem,  but  he  finds  himself  engaged  in  a  profession  which  requires  charac- 
ter and  skill ;  and  he  is  surrounded  by  the  evidences  tliat,  with  these  aids,  every  post  of  honour, 
and  every  grade  of  soda!  life,  is  within  his  reach.' 

"  In  all  anti-auction  meetings  strong  grounds  were  taken,  and  it  was  insisted  that  the  influence 
of  the  auction  system  was  bad  upon  morals,  and  would  also  act  most  injuriously  upon  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  New  York.  We  think  upon  the  subject,  tliat  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  combat  and  refute  most  of  the  arguments  used  on  these  occasions. 

*'  We  close  thb  article  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Abraham  G.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  this 
city.  New  York — the  man  to  whom  the  auction  system  is.  no  doubt,  greatly  indebted,  and  who 
has  lived  toaee  the  end  of  the  war,  and  to  enjoy  the  abundant  fruits  of  his  ener^^  and  industry. 
The  letter  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  some  few  years  since,  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was 
printed  for  private  circulation. 

"  *■  I  had  repeated  interviews  with  the  governor  on  the  subject  of  auctions,  and  tlie  final  result 
was,  the  preparation  of  a  law,  under  my  supervision,  which  was  afterwards  passed,  reducing  and 
fixing  the  rates  at  a  duty  of  one  per  cent  on  East  India,  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent  on  European 
goods.    In  a  conversation  with  the  governor,  I  told  him,  that  if  such  a  reduction  should  take 
place;  I  would  pay  the  first  year,  myself,  6000  dollars,  in  advance,  for  the  duties  on  sales  of  India 
goods  alone  (being  more  tlian  for  any  two  years  since  1 783).     The  result  justified  my  calculations. 
Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1817,  tlie  duties  were  one  per  cent,  two  per  cent,  and  three 
percent,  and  the  revenue  to  the  state  was  small  compared  with  after  years.    Soon  afler  the  pas- 
sage of  the  biU  in  1817,  a  Boston  ship  from  the  East  Indies  was  sent  to  New  York  (all  previous 
cargoes  having  been  sold  in  Boston),  the  auction  duties  on  the  cargo  of  which  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  6000  dollars,  and  the  revenue  to  the  state  the  first  year,  upon  India  goods,  amounted  to 
between  39,00O  and  33,000  dollars.     All  the  India  vessels  afterwards  were  sent  here,  and  from 
that  time  to  this,  but  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  a  cargo  of  India  goocb  east  of  New  York, 
and  that  was  a  failure.  Tlie  revenue  from  auction  duties  gradually  increased,  until  it  has  amounted 
to  between  200,000  and  300,000  dollars  per  annum,  a  revenue  which  has  aided  materially  the  state 
of  New  York  in  her  payment  of  tlie  canal  debt,  and  a  revenue  which  grew  out  of  a  business  which 
drew  merchants  or  purchasers  from  all  parts  of  our  widely-extended  country,  which  tended  di- 
rectly to  enhance  the  value  of  houses,  stores,  and  lots — multiply  the  business  of  the  shipper,  im- 
porter, and  jobber,  and  which  has  filled  our  city  with  palaces,  and  made  our  merchants  princes. 

'"In  1817,  and  after  the  passage  of  this  law,  as  business  begets  business,  also  was  commenced 
the  first  regular  packet  line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  by  Isaac  Wright  and  Francis 
Thompson.  To  Mtc  cause  the  success  of  New  York  was  ascribed,  and  packet  lines  were  esta^ 
blisbed  from  Boston  and  from  Philadelphia,  but  in  neitlier  instance  were  they  successful.  Tlie 
truth  was,  that  both  in  Bo<$ton  and  Philadelphia,  the  free  and  absolute  sale  of  goods  by  auction 
was  not  encouraged.    (It  did  not  appear  to  be  understood.) 

" '  In  Philadelphia,  goods  were  allowed  to  be  offered,  and  withdrawn,  free  from  state  duty,  and 
the  purdiaser  went  to  auction  rooms  of  that  city  with  no  certainty  of  making  his  purchases.  He 
was  not  certain  that  the  goods  would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

*' '  In  my  opinion,  the  auction  law  of  1817  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  extensive  trade  of  this 
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city,  and  followed,  as  it  was  afterwards,  by  the  establishment  of  lines  of  packets,  and  thecon^ 
struction  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  together  with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  New  York,  it  was 
eminently  successful  and  advantageous.' " 

Auction  Law. — ^The  following  analysis  of  this  law,  comprehends  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  goods  at  auctions. 

Any  citizen  of  the  state  of  New  York  may  become  an  auctioneer^  in  the  county  in  which  he 
resides,  on  executing  and  depositing  with  the  comptroller  an  approved  bond  in  the  penalty  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  for  the  payment  of  the  auction  duties  and  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  bond  runs  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  the  sureties  must  be 
two  sufficient  freeholders ;  if  the  bond  be  executed  by  an  auctioneer  appointed  in  a  city,  it  must 
be  taken  and  approved  by  the  mayor,  or  recorder  of  such  city  ;  if  executed  by  an  auctioneer  ap- 
pointed for  a  county,  by  any  judge  of  tlie  county  courts  of  such  county.  The  officer  taking  the  bond, 
must  endorse  upon  it  a  certificate  of  his  approbation,  and  of  the  day  it  was  taken,  and  deliver  it 
thus  endorsed  to  the  auctioneer,  w1k>  witinn  ten  days  thereafter  must  pass  it  to  the  comptroller. 
Every  officer  taking  such  bond,  must  transmit  a  notice  to  the  comptroller  without  delay,  statins 
the  name  of  the  auctioneer  and  his  sureties  entering  into  the  bond,  and  the  day  it  was  executed 
and  approved. 

An  express  clause  is  inserted  in  the  bond,  subjecting  the  same  to  forfeiture,  in  case  the 
obligor  shall  not  render  a  true  and  accurate  account  quarterly  of  all  goods  sold  or  struck  oflT  by 
him,  dated  on  the  first  days  of  April,  J  uly,  October,  and  January,  in  the  year  for  which  he  b 
appointed.     Each  account  must  state  minutely  and  particularly — 

1st.  The  sums  for  which  any  goods  or  effects  were  sold  at  every  auction  held  by  him,  or 
in  his  behalf,  from  the  time  of  his  entering  into  such  bond,  or  the  date  of  his  last  quarterly 
account 

2d.  The  days  of  sale,  amount  of  each  day's  sale,  designating  sales  made  by  himself  or  in  his 
presence,  and  tnose  made  in  his  absence  by  a  partner  or  clerk  acting  in  his  behalf,  and  specifying 
the  causes  of  such  absence. 

8d.  Tlie  amount  of  all  private  sales  made  by  himself  or  any  of  his  partners,  on  commission, 
and  the  days  of  such  sales. 

4th.  The  amount  of  duties  chargeable  under  the  provisions  of  law,  in  all  the  sales,  public 
and  private,  mentioned  in  the  account. 

5th.  A  distinct  statement  of  all  goods  struck  off,  but  not  actually  sold.  On  all  goods  so  struck 
off,  the  auction  duties  must  be  paid. 

Every  such  account,  within  twenty  days  after  its  date,  must  be  exhibited,  if  made  out  by  an 
auctioneer  appointed  in  a  city,  to  the  mayor  or  recorder  thereof;  if  by  an  auctioneer  appointed 
for  a  county,  to  any  judge  of  the  county  courts  of  such  county.  The  account  must  be  sworti 
to  by  the  auctioneer ;  the  oatli  must  be  reduced  to  writing,  endorsed  on  the  account,  and  be 
subscribed  by  the  auctioneer  taking  it.  Eveiy  partner  of  such  auctioneer,  and  every  clerk  or 
other  person  whatever,  in  any  way  connected  in  business  with  such  auctioneer,  who  shall  have 
made  any  sale  contained  in  said  account,  must  make  and  subscribe  an  oatli  to  be  endorsed  on 
the  account,  that  he  believes  it  to  be  a  just  and  true  account  in  every  particular. 

Every  partner  or  clerk,  who  shall  have  made  any  sale  in  behalf  of  an  auctioneer,  must,  in  the 
account  rendered  by  such  auctioneer,  set  his  name,  or  the  initials  thereof,  opposite  to  each  sale 
made  by  him,  mentioned  in  such  account ;  and  make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  to  be  annexed  to 
such  account,  stating  that  sales  so  noted  are  all  the  sales  liable  to  auction  duties,  public  or 
private,  made  by  him  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  account,  and  that  the  account  of  such 
sales,  so  therein  stated,  is  just  and  true ;  that  such  sales  were  made  by  him,  in  the  absence  of  such 
auctioneer,  who  was  unable  to  attend  from  the  causes  specified  in  his  account ;  and  that  in  all 
acts  performed  by  him,  in  behalf  of  such  auctioneer,  during  the  time  aforesaid,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  conform  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  laws  regulating  sales  by  auctioneers. 

The  auctioneer  must  pay  the  duties  accrued  on  the  sales  mentioned  in  his  account,  together 
with  the  additional  sum  or  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  such  duties,  within 
ten  days  after  the  exhibition  of  his  account,  for  the  use  of  the  state ;  and  immediately  afler  such 
payment,  he  must  deliver  or  transmit  his  account,  with  the  affidavits  endorsed  tliereon,  and 
annexed  thereto,  to  the  comptroller,  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  Every  such  payment,  if  by  an 
auctioneer  appointed  for  any  other  place  than  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  made  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  state ;  and  by  every  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  such  bank  in  the 
city,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  comptroller,  as  entitled  to  ttie  state  deposits  by  law  ;  and  the 
receipt  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  bank  must  be  taken  therefore  ;  which  receipt,  the  auctioneer 
must  immediately  transmit  to  the  comptroller,  who  shall  certify  thereupon,  such  payment  to  the 
treasurer,  and  charge  him  with  the  amount. 

Every  auctioneer,  who  within  the  period  limited  for  his  accounting,  shall  have  made  no  sales, 
public  or  private,  of  property  liable  to  auction  duties,  roust  make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  of 
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those  fiKTta,  before  any  officer  to  whom  his  aocoiint,  had  luch  sales  been  made  by  him,  might  luive 
been  exhibited,  and  must  transmit  a  copy  of  snch  affidavit,  certified  by  the  officer  taking  it,  to  the 
comptroller  within  the  same  time  that  an  account  is  required  to  be  rendered.  Every  auctioneer, 
partner,  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  and  every  person  wliatever  in  any  way  connected  in  business 
with  an  aoctioneer,  who  shall  refuse  or  n^ect  to  perform  any  act  or  dutv*  which  are  required 
by  any  of  the  provisions  above  recited,  commencing  with  the  requisition  that  he  shall  make  out 
lus  quarterly  account  on  the  first  days  of  April,  July,  Ice,  is  subject  to  a  penalty.  And  every 
such  refusal  or  neglect  by  an  auctioneer,  shall  be  certified  and  published  by  the  comptroller,  in 
the  state  paper ;  and  from  the  time  of  publication,  the  delinquent  auctioneer  therein  named, 
shall  be  ciBemed  to  have  forfeited  his  appointment,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  doing  any  act  by 
virtue  thereof. 

All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  every  otlier  species  of  property,  with  the  exceptions 
bereinaner  mentioned,  are  subject  each  and  every  time  they  are  struck  off  at  public  auction, 
within  this  state,  to  duties  at  the  following  rates  :— 

1.  All  wines  and  ardent  spirits,  foreign  or  domestic,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  in  eveiy 
100  dollars. 

2.  All  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects  imported  from  any  place  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  tiope,  and  sold  in  packages,  bales,  trunks,  or  casks,  as  importea,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
on  every  100  dollars. 

d.  All  other  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  ddy  cents  on 
every  100  dollars.  Ttie  duties  are  calculated  on  the  sums  for  which  the  goods  so  exposed  to  sale 
shall  be  respectively  struck  off,  and  must  in  all  cases  be  paid  by  the  person  making  the  sale. 

All  goods  must  be  struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  where  the  auctioneer  or  owner,  or 
any  person  employed  by  them  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  such  bidder,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  as  if  struck  off  to  any  other  person  ;  but  this  does  not  render  valid  any  sale,  that 
would  otherwise  be  fraudulent  and  void.  All  articles  except  those  to  be  hereafler  mentioned, 
sold  on  commission,  by  an  auctioneer  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  or  by  a  person  in  any  way  con- 
nected in  the  auction  business,  or  in  auction  sales  with  an  auctioneer,  whetlier  at  auction  or 
private  sale,  are  liable  to  the  duties  before  enumerated. 

No  auction  duties  are  payable  upon  tlie  following  goods  and  articles  :  ships  and  vessels ; 
utensils  of  husbandry,  horses,  neat  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep ;  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
DBanufturture  of  this  state,  except  distilled  spirits ;  all  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and  (lax, 
roanufiu;tnred  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ;  goods  and  chattels,  otherwise  liable 
to  the  auction  duties,  are  exempt  therefrom,  if  sold  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 
IsL  If  tbev  belong  to  the  United  Sutes  or  to  this  state. 

2d.  If  sold  under  any  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  under  a  seizure 
by  anv  public  officer,  for  or  on  account  of  any  forfeiture  or  penalty,  or  under  a  distress  for  rent. 

dd.  If  they  belong  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  and  be  sold  by  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, or  by  any  otlier  person  duly  authorised  by  a  surrogate. 

4tii.  If  they  are  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  and  be  sold  by  his  assignees 
appointed  pursuant  to  law,  or  by  a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  such 
iMuikrupt  or  insolvent. 

5th.  If  they  are  soods  damaged  at  sea,  and  be  sold  within  twenty  days  aAer  they  shall  have 
been  landed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  or  insurers. 

All  sales  at  public  auction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  not  under  the  authority  of  tlie  United 
Statesi,  and  all  such  sales  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  where  duties  are  payable  on  the  effects  to  be 
sold,  must  be  made  by  an  auctioneer  who  shall  have  given  the  security  required,  as  was  herein- 
before mentioned,  or  by  a  co-partner  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer  duly  authorised  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  ;  but  where  no  duties  are  payable,  all  such  sales  except  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
may  be  made  by  any  citizen  of  the  state. 

Whea  an  auctioneer  cannot  attend  an  auction  by  reason  of  sickness,  by  duty  as  a  fireman,  by 
military  orders,  or  necessary  attendance  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  when  he  is  teroporarilv  absent 
from  tlie  place  for  which  he  is  appointed,  he  may  employ  a  partner  or  clerk  to  attend  in  his 
name  and  behalf;  such  partner  or  clerk  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  to  be  filed  witli  the 
clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such  auctioneer  shall  reside,  fully  and  faithfully  to  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  ;  and  which  oath  must  also  contain  a  true  statement  of  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  him  and  the  auctioneer.  Goods  damaged  at  sea  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners  or  insurers,  shall  be  sold  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  wardens  of  the 
port. 

Every  auctioneer  wlio,  during  his  term  of  office,  shall  accept  an  appointment  as  auctioneer 
from  any  other  state,  or  who  shall  be  concerned  as  principal  or  partner  in  selling  any  merchan- 
dise, or  efTects,  in  any  other  state  by  public  auction,  or  who  shall  receive  any  compensation, 
or  benefit,  for  or  on  account  of  any  such  sale,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

No  auctiooeer  in  any  city  of  this  state  can  at  the  same  time  have  more  tluin  one  house  or 
store,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  hb  auctions ;  and  every  such  auctioneer,  before  he  enters  on  the 
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execution  of  his  office,  must  designate,  in  a  writing  signed  by  him,  such  house  or  8tore>  and  also 
name  therein  the  partner  or  partners,  if  any,  engaged  with  him  in  business,  and  file  such  writing 
with  the  clerk  of  the  city  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed. 

No  auctioneer  shall  expose  to  sale  by  public  auction  any  goods  or  articles  liable  to  auction 
duties,  at  any  other  place  than  that  designated  in  the  writing  so  deposited  by  him,  except  goods 
sold  in  original  packages  as  imported,  household  furniture,  and  such  bulky  articles  as  bafe 
usually  been  sold  in  warehouses,  or  in  the  public  streets,  or  on  the  wharfs. 

The  common  council  of  each  city  may  designate  such  place  or  places,  within  such  city,  for 
the  sale  by  auction  of  horses,  carriages,  and  household  furniture,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Every  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York  must,  under  his  own  name,  give  previous  notice 
in  one  or  more  of  the  city  newspapers,  of  every  auction  sale  that  may  be  lawfully  made  by  him  ; 
if  connected  with  any  person  or  firm,  his  name  must,  in  all  cases,  precede  separately  and  indi- 
vidually the  name  of  such  person  or  the  title  of  tlie  firm  under  whicli  he  transacts  business. 

No  auctioneer,  co-partner,  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  or  any  other  person  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  shall  advertise  a  sale  by  auction,  in  any  other  nuinner  than  as  above  described,  or  be  con- 
cerned in  any  sale  by  auction  not  advertised  in  such  manner. 

No  auctioneer  shall  demand  or  receive  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent  commissions  on  the 
amount  of  any  sales,  public  or  private,  made  by  him,  unless  by  a  previous  agreement  in  writing, 
between  him  and  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods  sold. 

No  auctioneer  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  where  his  auction  shall  be  held,  nor  any  person 
wliatever,  on  the  same  day  and  place,  shall  sell  at  private  sale  any  goods  liable  to  auction  duties. 

When  goods  are  struck  off  at  auction,  and  the  bargain  sliall  not  be  immediately  executed  by 
the  payment  of  the  price,  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  auctioneer  to  enter  in 
a  safe-book,  to  be  kept  by  him  for  the  purpose,  a  memorandum  of  the  sale,  specifying  the  nature, 
quantity,  and  price  of  the  goods,  the  terms  of  sale,  and  the  names  of  the  purchaser,  and  of  the 
person  on  whose  account  the  sale  is  made. 

All  sales  of  goods  by  public  auction,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  made  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  excepting  books  or  prints,  and  goods  sold  in  the  original  package  as  imported,  accord- 
ing to  a  printed  catalogue,  or  which  samples  sliall  have  been  opened  and  exposed  to  public 
inspection  at  least  one  day  previous  to  the  sale. 

A  conviction  of  fraudulent  practices  for  ever  disqualifies  an  auctioneer  from  exercising  the 
rights  or  pursuing  the  business  of  an  auctioneer ;  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
punishable  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  either,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And  if,  afler  said  conviction,  he  undertakes  to  act 
as  an  auctioneer,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  for  each  ofience,  and  punishable 
as  above.  And  any  person  who  shall  transact  the  business  of  an  auctioneer,  without  having  first 
complied  witli  the  provisions  of  the  law,  is  punishable  in  like  manner. 

Tares  allowed  by  law  on  Goods  Sold,  &c* 


Candles  in  boxes percent  8 

Cheese,  in  hampers  or  baskets do.  1 0 

in  boxes do.  20 

Chocolate,  in  boxes do.  10 

CofiTee.in  bags do.  2 

inhales  do.  3 

incasks do.  12 

Cocoa,  in  bags do.  1 

incasks do.  4 

Cotton,  in  bales do.  2 

inserons do.  6 


Sugar,  other  than  loaf  sugar,  in  boxes .  p.  ct  15 

in  mats  or  bags <l0'  * 

Salts,  Glauber <J0'  ® 

Sugar  Candy,  in  boxes  do.  10 

Soap,  in  ditto do-  ^^ 

Shot,  in  casks do.  3 

Every  whole  chest  of  bohea  tea lbs.  70 

half  ditto    do.  36 

quarter  ditto do-  ^0 

Every  chest  of  hyson,  or  other  green  tea,  of 

70  lbs.  or  upwards do.  20 

Every  box  of^  other  tea,  between  50  and 

rOlbs do.  18 

Ditto  ditto,  if  80  lbs do. 


20 


Ditto  ditto,  from  SOlbs.  and  upwards  ...do.    22 


Indigo,  in  ditto do.  10 

Nails,  incasks do.  8 

Pimento,  in  bags do.  3 

Pepper,  in  ditto  do.  2 

Sugar,  other  than  loaf  sugar,  in  casks  ...do.  12 

The  above  to  include  ropes,  canvass,  and  other  coverings.  On  all  other  boxes  of  teas,  according 
to  the  invoices,  or  actual  weiglits  thereof. 

Fori  IVardens. ^Vessels  and  goods  arriving  in  a  damaged  state,  and  required  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  for  the  benefit  of  underwriters  out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  under  the  inspection 
of  the  wardens,  who  are  to  certify  the  cause  of  damage,  and  amount  of  sale  and  charges. 

Fees, — One  and  a  half  per  cent  on  gross  amount  of  sales ;  and  for  each  survey  on  board  of  any 
vessel,  at  any  store,  or  along  the  docks  or  wharfs,  three  dollars,  on  damaged  goods ;  each  survey 
on  hull,  spars,  rigging,  &c.,  five  dollars;  each  certificate,  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents ;  ditto  ol 

♦  For  tares  allowed  by  customs  sec  Tariff  of  United  States,  hereafter. 
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distress  of  said  vessel,  two  dollars  ddy  cents;  same  services  for  vesseb  paying  foreign  duties  and 
tonnage,  double. 

I&bour  Master, — The  office  of  harbour  master  was  created  in  1808,  by  legislative  enactment, 
with  power  to  regulate  and  station  all  vessels  in  the  liarbour,  or  at  the  whara,  to  accommodate 
vessels  wishing  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  to  decide  promptly  all  disputes  connected  with  the 
foregoing  subjects.  Resisting  his  authority  subjects  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  costs,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  Uie  New  York  Hospital. 

Fees. — On  vessek  unloading,  one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton ;  vessels  paying  foreign  duties  and 
tonnage,  double ;  which  must  be  paid  within  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival.  Schooners  and  sloops 
in  the  coasting  trade,  two  dollars ;  for  adjusting  any  difiTerence  respecting  situation,  two  dollars. 

Pilots  must  register  their  vessels,  names,  and  places  of  abode  in  his  office ;  and  are  obliged  to 
put  to  sea  whenever  ordered  by  him.    The  penalty  for  refusing  is  five  dollars,  and  loss  of  licence. 

Pasaengen, — When  passeneers  arrive  from  foreign  countries,  an  entry  must  be  made  at  the 
custom  house  of  their  names,  clothes,  implements  of  trade  or  profession  (all  of  which  are  exempt 
from  du^),  and  an  oath  taken  respecting  them,  the  form  of  which,  and  the  entry,  may  be  bad  at 
at  the  office,  gratis.  Cabin  passengers  make  thb  entry  themselves,  and  pay  twenty  cents  eadi  for^ 
a  permit,  on  exhibiting  which  to  Uie  officer  on  board,  the^  are  allowecf  to  remove  their  basgage,* 
after  it  has  been  inspected.  Only  one  entry  and  permit  is  necessary  for  a Jamil^y  andonly 
twenty  cents  demanded,  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  family.  Remains  of  sea  stores,  such  as 
tea,  sugar,  foreign  spirits  and  wines,  are  liable  to  pay  duties  ;  but  unless  these  are  of  great  bulk, 
or  quantity,  they  are  eenerallv  allowed  to  pass  free. 

An  entry  is  usuiuly  made  by  the  roaster  of  the  vessel  of  steerage  passengers  and  their 
baggage :  they  pay  twenty  cents  for  a  permit.  When  entry  is  made  by  any  person  not  the 
owner,  he  gives  bond  for  payment  of  tiie  duties,  if  any;  and  if,  after  entry  is  made  at  the 
custom  house,  and  the  oath  taken,  any  article  is  found  belonging  to  a  passenger,  liable  to  pa^ 
duty,  not  specified  in  the  entry,  it  b  forfeited,  and  the  person  m  whose  bag^ige  the  article  is 
found  subjected  in  treble  the  value. 

Besides  making  entry  at  the  custom  house,  it  is  provided  by  a  law  of  the  state,  that  every 
master  of  a  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  any  other  port  of  the  United  States, 
^  shall  within  twenty-four  hours  after  entering  his  vessel  at  the  custom  house,  make  a  report  in 
writine  on  oath,  to  the  mayor,  and  in  case  of  his  sickness,  or  absence,  to  the  recorder  of  trie  said 
cit/,  or  the  name,  age,  and  occupation  of  every  person  who  shall  have  been  brought  as  passenger 
in  such  ship  or  vessel  on  her  last  voyage,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  neglect  or  omission  to 
make  such  report,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  every  alien,  and  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for 
every  other  person  neglected  to  be  so  reported  as  aforesaid. 

Masters  of  ships  bringing  passengers  to  New  York,  must  also  pay  a  dollar  on  account  of  each 
passenger  to  the  corporation,  as  commutation  money,  or  give  bond  that  none  of  tliem  sliall 
become  chargeable  on  the  city  poor  rates  for  the  space  of  two  years.  They  almost  uniformly 
prefer  paying  the  commutation. 

Wharfitse, — Whar6  in  New  York  are  not  the  property  of  any  corporation,  bnt  of  private 
persons.  Vetsds  under  fifty  tons,  50  cents  per  dayz:2«.  d</. ;  and  for  every  fifty  tons  more, 
\^\  cents  additionalzL7(/. 

Rates  of  Storage,  chargeable  per  Month,  as  established  by  the  New  York  Chamber 

of  Commerce. 

OMita. 

Ahamidt,  in  Ii«l1s  or  packftfet,  per  ewt 6 

AIwDy  in  euks  or  bags,  per  ton 40 

Aalwe,  put  and  penri,  per  berrel S 

Beef,  per  barrel  S 

Betdea,  quart,  in  mata,  cratea,  or  kampert,  gr 8 

Bark,  quercitron,  in  eatka,  per  ton 60 


Bacginf ,  cotton,  tooae  or  m  bale*,  packed 3 

Batter,ln  firkinaof  SO  IbOo  per  firkin S 

Braady.— ^e  Uqnora. 

Candle*,  in  boxeoofSOorSOIba.,  perbox 1 

Cbocolata.in  boseoof60lba.,ditlo t 

Goooa,  in  bnga,  per  ewt. s^ 

in  eaaka,  ditto S 

Coiiie,  in  caalu.  diUo S^ 

in  bafa,  ditto 9 

Cepperaa,  in  cnaka,  per  too 40 

Capprr,  io  pigs,  ditto SO 

inahects  or  bolta,  ditto 30 

braaien'  bottoaaa,  ditto 75 

..  50 

..  10 

..  11* 

..  16 


Cafdage,  per  ton • 

VmA%,  in  mnln  or  bojBta,  per  ewt , 

Cecion.  Aflaericaa,  in  eqnaro  baloa,  per  300  Iba. 

ditto,  in  rowid  balaa,  ditto 

Weat  Indinn,  in  proportiou  to  roond. 

Eaat  ladino,  in  balea,  per  300  Um 


9 


(%evae,  oaaka,  bo&ea,  or  looee,  per  cwt 

Dock,  neary,  per  taut 

Rarena  or  Raaeia  •beating,  per  pieoo. 

i>r7  gooda,  in  boaea  or  ImIoo,  per  40  cnbic  feet 

Kartnenwara,  In  eratvs  of  tS  to  30  feet 

inbbda.,of40toMfaet 

Piab,  picUod,  per  barrel 

dry,  in  eaaka  or  boxea,  per  ewt. 

dittcs  in  bulk,  ditto 

Piga,  in  fraila,  boxea,  or  dmma,  ditto 

IHaK,  per  ton...... 

Plaz-aeed,  or  otber  dry  artlelea,    in  tiercea  of  3 

buahela,  per  tiere* 

Plonr,  or  otber  dry  article*,  in  barrela 

Grain,  io  bvik,  por  bnabel 

Ginger,  in  baga,  per  ewt. 

Glaaa,  window,  in  boxea  of  60  Ceet 

Gio.--Jlre  fjiqnora. 

H^mp.  per  ton 

Hidea,  dried  or  aaltod,  per  bide 

Hardware,  in  cadca  of  40  cnbic  feet 

Indigo,  in  serona  or  boiea,  per  ewt. 

Iron,  in  bare  or  bolta,  per  ton 

in  boopa,  abeeta,  or  nailroda,  ditto 

Uqaora,  io  puncbcooa  of  IM  gaUona,  per  poacbeon. 

(ceffflnwrd} 


s 

40 
IS 


3 


10 

4 
1 

1 

u 

7S 

14 
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AMERICA. 


Liquora  in  quarter  cmIu « 

in  pipes  or  casks,  per  120  gaUont • . 

-: —  bocded,  in  caaka  or  boxes,  per  down  boCdea .... 

Leather,  per  side 

Lard,  in  firkins  of  60  lbs 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet,  |>er  ton • • 

dry  or  ground  in  o>l,  ditto 

Molaases,  per  hhd.  of  110  gallons,  (other  casks  in 

proportion) 

Nails,  in  caslu, perewt 

Oil,  in  hhds.  or  casks,  per  1 10  gallons 

in  chests  of  30  flasks,  per  chest 

bottled,  in  boxes  or  baskets,  per  dosen 

Paints,  in  casks  or  kegs,  pex  ton 

Pork,  per  barrel 

Porter.—See  Liquors. 

Pepper,  in  bags,  per  cwt 

Pimento,  in  casks  or  bags,  ditto 

Rice,  in  tierces,  per  tierce 

in  half  ditto,  per  half  ditto 

Rags,  in  bales,  per  cwt 

Ramns,  Malaga,  in  casks  

ditto,  in  boxes • 

in  oUier  packagea,  per  cwt. 

Rom. — See  Liquors. 

Sa]t|>etre,  in  bags,  per  cwt. 

-^—  in  casks,  ditto 

Salt,  in  bags  or  bulk,  per  bushel 

Shot,  in  casks,  per  ton 

Soap,  in  boxes  of  50  to  60  lbs 

Steel  In  bars  or  bundles,  per  ton 

in  boxes  or  tubs,  ditto 

Sugar,  raw,  in  bags  or  boxes,  per  cwt. 

ditto,  in  casks,  ditte 

refined,  in  casks  or  packages • 

Tallow,  in  casks  or  serons,  per  cwt. 

Tea,  bohea,  in  whole  chests... 

ditto,  in  half  chests 

green  or  black,  in  quarter  chests 

-^ —  in  boxes,  in  proportion  to  quarter  chests. 

Tin,  block,  per  ton 

in  boxrs  of  usual  size,  per  box 

Tobacco,  in  bhds.,  per  hhd 

in  bales  or  serons,  per  cwt. 

manufactured,  in  kegs  of  100  lbs. 

Wines. — See  Liquors. 

Woods,  lor  dyeing,  under  eorer,  per  ton 

ditto,  in  yards 

Whiting,  in  hhds.,  per  ton 


cents. 

30 

U 
i 

s 
so 
ao 

30 

2 

80 

4 

H 

40 
6 

H 

H 

12 
8 
6 
3 
1 
3 

2 

H 
I 

37 

2 
30 
40 

«* 

8 

2 

15 

8 

4i 
20 

^\ 

4 
1 

M 
25 
374 


On  artlclea  on  wMch  the  rate  is  Axed  by  weight,  it  is 
understood  to  be  on  the  gross  weight ;  and  on  liquors,  oil, 
Sce.f  on  which  the  rate  refers  to  gallons,  it  is  understood  to 
be  on  the  whole  capacity  of  the  casks,  whether  full  or  not. 
The  proprietor  of  goods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting 
Uiem  in  store,  stowing  away,  and  turning  out  of  store. — 
An  goods  taken  on  stora^  to  be  subiect  to  one  month's 
storage ;  if  taken  out  within  15  days  after  the  expirstion 
of  the  month,  to  pay  half  m  mouth's  atorage ;  if  after  15 
days,  a  whole  month's  storage. 

RATES  OF  CARTAGE. 


Aleor  beer,  per  hhd 

hhd.  from  00  to  90  gallons 

Alum  or  copperas,  from  12  to  15  cwt.,  per  hhd. 

from  15  to20  cwt.,  ditto 

OTer  I  ton,  ditto 

Bar  iron,  per  load 

Boards  and  plank,  ditto 

Brandy,  pipe  over  100  gallons 

Bread,4  tiercea.».. • 

Brncks,  per  load 

handled  and  piled • 

BuiMingor  paving  stones,  per  load 

Calves,  sheep,  and  lamba 

Cider,  cheese,  and  cocoa 

Clay  and  sand,  per  12biishela 

Co«i,  half  chaldron,  per  load 

Cocoa,  per  load 

Coffee,  in  bags  or  barrela 

above  10  cwt.,  per  hhd 

Cordage,  small,  per  load 

Cotton,  per  load  of  3  bales 

Cut  stone,  per  load. 

Dried  fish,  loose,  per  load 

Djre^wood,  per  load 

Earthenware,  loose,  per  load 

European  goods,  pw  load 


s. 

d 

s 

0 

s 

0 

2 

6 

8 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

S 

0 

% 

6 

2 

0 

2 

0 

9 

6 

2 

0 

9 

0 

2 

6 

9 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

9 

0 

Flax,  in  bales  and  bundles,  per  load • 9    6 

Flax-seed,  per  3  tierces 9    0 

Firewood,  per  load 2    0 

Flour,  in  ban,  12  per  load 2    0 

7  barrels    ^  2    0 

Gammons  or  hams,  per  loud 9    0 

Gin,  per  pipe  over  100  gallona  V 8    9 

Hay,  in  trusses,  bundles,  bales,  per  load 2    6 

loose 6    0 

Heading  for  stares,  per  load. 9    0 

Hides,  50  per  load 2    6 

Hemp,  in  Dales  or  bundles,  per  load 9    €l 

loose*  not  over  12  cwt • 8    6 

Hoops,  in  bundles 9    0 

Hoop-poles,  per  load 9    0 

Hollow  ware,  per  load 2    6 

Household  furniture 4    0 

Molasses,  from  60  to  90  |^lons» 9    6 

from  90  to  140  gallons 8    0 

Oil,per  load  of  three  barrela 9    O 

Oysters,  ditto  shells,  Jkc,  per  load 9    6 

Potashes,  per  load  of  3  barrela 2    0 

Paints,  common,  per  load 2    O 

per  hhd.,  ftnom  12  to  If  owt. ..••..«.  2    6 

from  16  to  20cwt 8    O 

aboTe20cwt.. 4    O 

Pandlea,  per  load 9    6 

Plaster  of  Paris,  per  ton  4    0 

Pork,  beef,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  6  barrels.. ..  2    O 

Rum,  per  hhd 8    O 

Salt,  20  bushels 9    O 

Shingles,  long  cedar,  pine,  in  bundles 2    0 

Cyprus,  2000  (92  inch) 8    O 

Stone,  psTing  or  building 9    O 

Sugar,  Uavanna,  8  boxes 9    0 

from  9 to  15  cwt. ...•• 9    6 

from  15  to  20  cwt. 8    O 

aboTe20owt. 4    8 

Scanding,  or  timber,  per  load 9    O 

Tes,perload 9    6 

Tiles  or  slate,  per  load 9    6 

Tobacco,  in  hhds.,  from  9  to  15  cwt.  per  hhd 9   6 

from  15  to  20  cwt.  ditto ■ 8    O 

above  20  cwt.  ditto 4    6 

Wheat,  or  other  grain,  per  load 9    O 

Wine,  pipe,  over  100  gallons 3    O 

tu  4  quarter  casks 8    • 

Whidng,  common  load .••• 9    O 

per  hhd.,  12  to  15  cwt. 9    6 

from  15  to  20  cwt............ 3    O 

—~  above  90  cwt. 4    « 


CABLES. 

For  every  cable  whole ahotof  Sinehes  in  droomfcr- 

ence  to  7  inches 5  0 

Ditto  half  shot  of  like  dimensions 9  6 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  7  to  10  inches 12  O 

Dittohalf  shot  of  like  dimensions 6  O 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  10,  and  not  exceeding  12  indiea 

In  circumference 14  O 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  19,  and  not  exceeding  14  inches 

in  circumference 90  0 

Ditto  half  shot  of  the  dimensions  of  the  two  last-mMi- 

tioned 18  O 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  14  and  not  exceeding  15  inchea. .  94  O 

Dittohalf  shot  of  like  dimensions 19  • 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  15  inches 32  O 

For  erery  cable  half  shot  of  15  inehes 16  O 

*«*  Good«,  wares,  merchandise,  or  odier  artidea  not 

hereiti  enumerated,  per  load 9  O 

In  all  cases  where  the  diotanca  exceeds  half  a  nfle,  aii4 
not  two  milea,  one-half  in  addition  to  be  allowed. 

Portirage.—Yw  any  distance  not  exoeediuff  half  a  mile, 
124  centa ;  orer  half  a  mUe,  and  not  exceeding  a  mile, 
25  cenU  ;  and  in  that  propordon  for  any  greater  distance. 
For  carrying  a  load  upon  a  hand-barrow,  for  any  distanco 
not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  25  cents  ;  over  half  a  mile,  and 
not  exceeding  a  mile,  44  cents ;  and  in  that  proportkm  for 
any  greater  distance. 

HMnd-carted.— For  any  distance  net  ezoeedinf  half  « 
mile,  18|  cents:  over  half  a  mile  and  not  exceeding  a  mile» 
31^  cents;  ana  in  that  proportion  for  any  greater  dis- 
tance. 


(eontfuved) 
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(Bstract  ttom  the  B^pe-Lawi  of  tte  lf«w  York  Chamber  of 

JU$0t9e4^—Thmt  when  Tcnak  un  frtUskfd  by  tba  ton. 
aod  no  opecial  Mreement  is  made  between  the  owner  of 
the  TeaAl  and  freighter  of  tbe  good*,  reapecting  the  pro- 
fortioa  of  tonnage  wbicb  ea^  nartiealar  article  «ball  be 
competed  at,  the  Mlowiof  reynlation  ahall  be  the  stand- 
ard  of  onmpatation  :—> 

Tint  the  artaclea,  the  bulk  of  whkk  ahall  eompoie  a  ton, 
to  equal  a  Urn  of  htmwj  asateriaU.  ahall  be  in  weight  aa 
Mlowa:— 1568  Iba.  of  eoffee  in  caaka,  1630  ditto  in  baga; 
1120  Iba.  of  cocoa  in  eaaka,  1307  ditto  in  baga. 

9St  Um.  of  pimento  in  cMka,  1110  ditto  in  bagi. 

tbarrela  of  floor,  196  Iba.  each. 

6  barrela  of  beef,  pork,  tallow,  pickled  ftah,  pitch,  tar, 
■Ad  toipenUne. 

10  cwt.  oi  pig  aad  bar  Irea,  peCathea,  angar,  legwood. 


Q0 ARTfTY  OF  GOODS  TO  0OMPO8B  A  TON.      |  Aiatle,  Nicaragva  weed,  and  aU  heary  dye-wooda,  rice,  ho. 

ttoy,  oopper  ore,  aad  all  othtr  hearj  geeda, 

10  cwt.  of  ooiToe,  cocoa,  and  dried  oodAab,  la  hoik,  and 
It  cwt.  of  dried  codAah  in  eaaka  of  any  aiae. 

6  owt.  of  ahip  bread  in  caaka,  7  cwt.  in  baipi,  aad  8  ewt  ia 
balk. 

100  galloaa  (wine  meaaare)  reckoning  the  fall  contenta  of 
the  caaka,  of  oil,  wine,  brandy,  or  any  kind  of  Ilqnora. 

St  boahela  of  grain,  peaa,  or  beans  ia  caaka. 


36  buabels  of  ditto  in  bullc. 

36  buahela  of  Baropeaa  aalt. 

31  b«BUwla  of  aalt  Irom  the  Weat  ladles. 

20  boahela  of  aea  ood. 

40  feet  (cubic  BMaanre)  of  mahogaay,  aaoare  timber,  oak 
plank  pine  aad  other  boarda,  beaTor,  nirv,  peltry,  beeaT 
wax,  cotton,  wool,  aad  bale  goods  af  all  kiadi. 

I  hogaheed  of  tobaooe,  aad  10  ewt.  of  dry  hides. 

8  cwt.  of  Chiaa  raw  sOk.  10  ewt.  aett  bohea,  aad  •  ewt. 


VIII.  NEW  JERSEY, 

New  Jskskt  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Hudson  River  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  New  York,  and  on  the  west  by  the  bay  and  river  of 
Delaware.  Thb  state  lies  between  the  north  latitudes  of  39  deg.  and  41  deg.  24  min.,  and  the 
loogitudes  west  of  Greenwich  of  74  deg.  and  75  deg.  20  min.  Its  area  is  computed  at  8320 
square  miles,  or  5,324,000  English  statute  acres. 

The  eighteen  counties  into  vrhich  the  state  b  divided  are,  with  their  population  and  capital 
(in  1840),  as  follow  :— 

Atlantic,  8726,  C.  May's  Landing ;  Bergen,  13,223,  C.  Hackensack  ;  Burlington,  32,831,  C. 
Mount  Holly;  Cape  May,  5324,  C.  Cape  May  C.  H. ;  Cumberland,  14,374,  C.  Bridgetown; 
Essex,  44,621,  C.  Newark  ;  Gloucester,  25,438,  C.  Woodbury ;  Hudson,  9483,  C.  North  Bergen  ; 
Hunterdon,  24,789,  C.  Flemington ;  Mercer,  21,502,  C.  Trenton,  Middlesex,  21,893,  C.  New 
Brunswick;  Monmouth,  32,909,  C.  Freehold;  Morris,  25,844,  C.  Morristown  ;  Passaic,  16,734, 
C.  Patterson;  Salem,  16,024,  C.  Salem;  Somerset,  17,455,  C.  Somerville;  Warren,  20^366,  C. 
Belvidere;  Sussex,  21,770,  C.  Newton. 

In  1840  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  373,315 ;  viz:  177,055  white  males ;  174,533 
white  females ;  10,789  free  coloured  males;  10,264  free  coloured  females;  303  male,  and  371 
female  slaves.  Numbers  employed  in  minine,  266 ;  in  agriculture,  56,701  ;  commerce,  2283 ; 
trades  and  manufactures,  27,004  ;  navigating  the  sea,  1143;  navigating  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals, 
1625  ;  hand  professions,  &c,  1627. 

The  northern  section  of  New  Jersey  is  mountainous  or  hilly ;  the  central  parts  are  diversified 
by  hills  and  valleys  ;  and  the  southern  part  is  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile.     The  natural  erowth  of  the 
soil  is  shmb  oaks,  yellow  pines,  marsh  grass,  shmbs,  &c.     With  the  exception  of  tliis  barren, 
but,  by  industry  and  manuring,  in  some  parts,  cultivated  district,  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  aflbrds 
good  pasture  and  arable  land.     The  produce  is  chiefly  wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, oats,  and  barley.     Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries,  are  grown  in  great  perfection. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  cattle  are  of  good  oreed  and  size,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese  are  made.     The  produce  of  this  state  finds  a  market  chiefly  at  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. The  principal  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  hones,  cattle,  hams,  cider,  lumber,  flax-seed,  leather, 
and  iron.     In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  70,502  horses  and  mules  ;  220,202  neat  cattle ;  219,285 
sheep ;  26 1 ,443  swine.    There  was  bred  poultry  to  the  value  of  336,953  dollars.    Of  grain  the  quan- 
tities grown  were  774,208  bushels  of  wheat ;  12,501  bushels  of  barley ;  3,083,524  busheb  of  oato; 
1,665,820  btish4^  of  rye;  856,117  bushels  of  buckwheat;  4,361,975  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
There  were  also  produced  697,207  lbs.  of  wool ;  4531  lbs.  of  bops ;  10,061  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,073,069 
busheb  of  potatoes ;  334,861  tons  of  hay;  2165  tons  of  flax  and  hemp ;  1966  pounds  of  silk 
cocoons.    Ine  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  in  value  to  1,328,032  dollars  ;  and  of  the  orchard 
to  464,006  dollars;  of  lumber  to  271,591  dollars;  9416  gallons  of  wine  were  made  ;  and  2200 
barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  rosin  were  produced. 

The  part  of  the  state  open  to  the  sea  has  a  mild  climate  ;  and  the  cold  in  the  winter  is  only 
very  severe  in  the  mountainous  region. 

The  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  flow  partly  through  the  state. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Raritan,  navigable  for  sloops,  seventeen  miles,  to  New  BrunswicJr, 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  below  Staten  Ishind ;  the  Passaic,  navigable  for  small  vessels,  ten  miles, 
to  Newark,  and  falls  into  Newark  bay ;  the  Hackensack,  navigable  fifteen  miles,  which  falls  into 
Newark  bay  ;  Great  Egg  Harbour  river,  navigable  twenty  miles,  for  small  craft,  and  entering  into 
the  Atlantic  The  principal  bays  are  Newark  bay,  north  of  Staten  Island,  and  Raritan  bay,  be- 
tween Staten  Island  and  Sandy  Hook.  Perth  Amboy,  at  the  head  of  tliis  iMiy,  is  the  principal 
seaport.    Delaware  bay  belongs  in  part  to  this  stote.    The  two  principal  divisions  in  this  state  are 
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Cape  May»  on  the  north  side  of  Delaware  bay,  and  Sand^  Hook,  which  is  a  low,  aaody  islaod, 
about  three  miles  long,  south  of  New  York  bay.  The  pnncipal  towns  are  Newark,  New  Bruns- 
wick; Paterson,  Trenton,  Burlington,  Bordentown,  Elizabethtown,  and  Perth  Amboy. 

In  1840,  tiiere  were  in  the  state  two  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  99,000  dollars  ;  there  were  1504  retail  dry  eoods  and  other  stores,  em- 
ploying a  capital  of  4,113,247  dollars  ;  1280  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a 
capital  of  410,570  dollars ;  423  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  tiiirty 
butchers,  packers.  Sec,  invested  a  capital  of  204,900  dollars ;  179  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
with  a  capital  of  93,275  dollars.  Home-made  or  family  goods  were  produced  to  tlie  value  of 
201,625  dollars ;  thirty-one  woollen  manufactories,  and  forty-nine  fulling  mills,  employing  427 
persDUS,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  440,710  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  314,650  dollars ;  forty- 
three  cotton  manufactories,  with  63,744  spindles,  employing  2408  persons,  manufacturing  articles 
to  the  value  of  2,086,104  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,722,810  dollars ;  twenty-six  furnaces,  pro- 
ducing 1 1,1 14  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  eighty  forges,  &c.,  producing  7171  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing 
2056  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,721,820  dollars ;  forty-one  paper  manufactories  produced  articles 
to  the  value  of  562,200  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  produced  the  sum  of  7000  dollars,  the 
whole  employing  400  persons,  and  a  capital  of  460,100  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured 
to  the  value  of  1,161,562  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  23,220  dollars,  the  whole  em- 
ploying 957  persons,  and  a  capital  of  332,029  dollars;  159  tanneries  employed  1090  persons,  and 
a  capital  of  415,728  dollars ;  and  478  other  leatlier  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  1,582,746  dollars  ;  twenty-three  glass-houses,  and  four  glass-cutting  esta- 
blishments, employed  1075  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  904,700  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  589,800  dollars  ;  twenty-two  potteries  employed  122  persons,  producing  articles  to  the 
value  o(  256,807  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  135,850  dollars ;  932  persons  produced  machinery  to 
the  value  of  755,050  dollars  ;  219  distilleries  produced  334,017  callous,  and  six  breweries  pro- 
duced 206,375  gallons,  employing  394  persons,  with  a  capital  of  230,870  dollars  ;  123  persons 
produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  83,575  dollars  ;  seventy-one  persons  manufactured 
2010  small-arms;  seventy  persons  manufactured  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  127,400  dollars, 
and  turpentine  and  varnish  to  the  value  of  43,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  140,800  dollars  ;  1834 
persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  1,397,149  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
644,966  dollars  ;  sixty-four  flouring  mills  manufactured  168,797  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other 
mills  employed  1288  persons,  and  a  capital  of  2,641,200  dollars  ;  eight  rope-walks  employed  sixty 
persons,  and  produced  cordage  to  tlie  value  of  93,075  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  37,305  dollars; 
ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  344,240  dollars  ;  furniture  employed  517  persons,  producing  to  the 
value  of  176,566  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  130,525  dollars  ;  572  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  376,805  dollars;  205  brick  and  861  wooden  houses  were  built  by  2086  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  1,092,052  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the 
state  was  11,517,582  dollars. 

Education, — The  college  of  New  Jersey,  or  Nassau  Hall,  was  founded  in   1738,  and  is  one  of 
:     :     1  -^11         !__  .1^  .        ..  •         1       .    t  1.  ....     ,  1  'jg  flourishing. 

ins^nd  which 

,      . o p,._   p^   ^ ^  ^ n*s  College), 

in  New  Brunswick,  was  founded  in  1770,  and  has  latterly  been  a  growing  institution.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  theological  seminary,  established  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  in  1784,  which  is  a 
respectable  institution.  In  tliese  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  443  students;  there  were  in 
the  state  sixty-six  academies,  with  3027  students  ;  1207  primary  and  common  schools,  with  52,583 
Scholars  ;  and  6385  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

dollars,  cts. 

School  fund  in  1841 336,068    66 

Ditto    in  1842 344,495     63 

Ditto    in  1843 350,058    02 

There  ^re  about  1500  school  districts. 

The  sum  of  30,000  dollars  was  duly  distributed  to  the  several  county  collectors  from  the  in- 
come of  the  state  fund. 

The  whole  amouut  of  moneys  paid  by  the  township  collectors  to  the  trustees  of  districts  in 
townships,  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  is  60,330  dollars  55  cents. 

Religion. — Of  the  principal  religious  denominations,  in  1835,  the  Presbyterians  had  105  mi- 
nisters ;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  forty-eight  churches  and  forty-two  ministers  ;  the  Baptists,  eighty 
diurches  and  about  as  many  ministers ;  the  Episcopalians,  thirty  ministers,  including  one  bishop; 
t\\e  Methodists  about  seventy  ministers,  and  a  greater  number  of  congregations ;  the  Friends, 
lixt^-seven  meetings.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  few  Congregationalists,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Utuversalists. 

ttankt.^ln  January,  1840,  this  state  had  twenty-six  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
3,822,607  dollars,  and  a  ciiiculation  of  1^414,708  dojlars.— ()^r//i/  Reiunts,     U.  S,  Gaz, 


Number  of  districts  returned 894 

Number  of  children  in  the  returned 
districts 71,849 
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FINANCES. 
[From  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  tlie  Year  ending  Oct  10,  1843.] 


RJECEIFTS. 

1842.  Cash  on  hand 

1843.  State  tax 

Transit   duties    on    railroads  and 

canal    

Dividends   on   railroad  and  canal 

Stock 

Interest  on  bonds,  ditto    

Incidental  receipts 


dollars. 

10,871 

40,000 


cts. 
64 

00 


37,382    88 


12,000 
1,020 
1,817 


00 
00 
00 


103,091  42 

Treasurer,  U.  S.  public  lands 14.657  17 

Temporary  loans 10,000  00 

Total 127,748  59 


rATMENTS. 

Legislative  expenses 

Salaries,  p:ovemor,  judges,  &c., . . . 

State  prison  inspectors  and  ad- 
Tances 

Costs  of  conviction  and  transporta- 
tion of  prisoners    

Institution  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 

Incidental  and  various  expenses  . . 


dollars,  cts. 

22,745  89 

13,593  67 

7,167  41 

5,620  55 

3,814  98 

8,892  52 


61,838  02 

Loans  and  interest    50,204  25 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Oct.  15,1843    15,706  32 

Totol 127,748  59 


Total  amount  received  in  1843,  from  ordinary  sources    103,091  49 

Deducting  balance  from  ^842 10,871  54 

92,219  88 

Total  amount  paid  (exdusive  of  loans)    61,838  02 

Amount  of  fund  for  the  support  of  Commercial  Schools,  Oct.  1842 344,495  63 

ReceipU  (f  TUvenue. — Bank  tax   17,821     67 

Dividends  in  bank  and  railroad  stock 1,428    50 

Interest  on  loans,  &c 16,539    40     35,789  57 


380,285    20 

P<nd, — Contingent  expenses 227     18 

Distributed  to  the  different  counties  80,000    00     30,227     18 

Amount  of  the  fund,  Oct.  1843 350,058    02 

Of  this  amount,  1 1,090  dollars  85  cents  is  unproductive,  and  of  doubtful  value. 

IVR—New  Jersey  may  be  considered  as  without  a  state  debt;  for,  in  1840,  the  total  debt  due 
amounted  only  to  83,283  dollars=  17,697/.  13*.  sterling. 

PubBc  Works, — ^The  Morris  canal  was  begun  in  1824,  and  completed  in  1836,  and  cost  about 
2,500,000  dollars.  It  extends  from  Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  to  Jersey  city,  101  miles.  A  large 
amount  of  coal,  from  the  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  is  transported  on  it.  It  has  recently  been 
widened  at  a  great  expense.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  New  Brunswick,  on 
the  Raritan,  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  below  Trenton,  and  b  forty-three  miles  in  length. 
It  forms  part  of  an  important  communication  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Salem  canal  extends  from  Salem  creek,  four  miles  to  Delaware  river. 

Railro€uU, — The  railroads  of  this  sute  are  more  important  even  than  her  canals.  Tlie  Cam« 
den  and  Aroboy  railroad  was  incorporated  iu  1829,  and  completed  in  1832,  extending  from  Cam* 
den,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  to  South  Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan, 
sixty-one  miles.  The  New  Jersey  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1832,  and  opened  in  1836,  ex- 
tending from  Jersey  city,  through  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  and  Trenton,  to  Bordentown,  where 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  The  Paterson  railroad  was  incorporated 
m  1831,  and  completed  in  1834,  and  branches  off  from  the  New  Jersey  railroad  at  Bergen  Hill, 
and  extends  frfreen  miles  to  Paterson.  The  Morrb  and  Essex  railroad  extends  from  Newark  to 
Biorristown,  twenty  miles.  The  Elizabethport  and  Somerville  railroad  communicates  between 
the  two  places,  twenty-five  miles.  The  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  extends  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other,  nine  miles. 
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Tbade  and  Commerce  of  New  Jersey,  from  1791  to  1843,  Compiled  from  Official  Documents. 


YEARS. 


1791.., 

179«... 

179S... 

17M... 

1795... 

1796... 

1797.., 

1796... 

1790... 

1800... 

1801.., 

1803... 

1803... 

1804.., 

1806.., 

1806.. 

1807.. 

1808.. 

1809.. 

1810.. 

1811.. 

1812.. 

1813.. 

1814.. 

1815.. 

1810.. 

1817.. 

1818.. 

1810.. 

1880.. 

1821.. 

1822.. 

1823.. 

1834.. 

1835.. 

1820.. 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1829.. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1835.. 

1830.. 

1837.. 

1888.. 

1830.. 

1840., 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1843*. 

1644  . 


EXPORTS. 


Domestic. 


dollars. 


Foreign. 


dollars. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


21,311 

•  •  •  • 

24,829 

•  •  *  • 

20,633 

HO 

26.504 

7,363 

36,063 

6,123 

12,511 

8,288 

269,104 

50.071 

392,798 

37,469 

1371 

•  «  •  • 

4,186 

•  •  •  • 

10,260 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

6.279 

•  •  •  « 
■  •  •  • 

0,746 

•  •  •  • 

6,849 

•  •  •  • 

25,957 

•  •  •  • 

1.474 

•  •  •  • 

20,511 

•  •  •  ■ 

33.013 

9S 

83,551 

•  •  ■  • 

90.064 

•  •  •  • 

28,089 

•  •  •  • 

43,080 

3,233 

30.859 

7,106 

25,627 

.  ■ .  • 

1,892 

.... 

8.022 

. . .  • 

8,224 

100 

11.430 

•  ■  •  • 

63.901 

7,803 

30,863 

1,000 

8.131 

•  •  •  • 

66,363 

7.078 

88.709 

24,040 

19,640 

24,577 

28,010 

•  •  •  • 

78.434 

19,646 

14,883 

1.193 

19.160 

.... 

04.931 

6.076 

8,033 

2,588 

TOTAL. 


dollars. 

26.988 

23,406 

54,179 

58,164 

130.814 

59.227 

18,161 

61.877 

9,722 

2,289 

25.406 

30.227 

21.311 

24.829 

20,743 

31367 

41.180 

30,799 

319,175 

430,267 

1371 

4.186 

10,260 

«  •   •  • 

5,270 
9,740 
6.840 
25,967 
1.474 
30311 
83,711 
83,551 
26,064 
28,089 
47.213 
374M5 
25.027 
1,892 
8.022 
8324 
11,430 
01.794 
82.763 
8.131 
74,041 
02.800 
44,217 
28,010 
98,070 
16,076 
19.160 
70.407 
10,021 


IMPORTS. 


dollars. 

•  •  a  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  >  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •   • 


17.006 

103,100 

6,033 

637318 

27.088 

48.0Ot 
338.497 
700372 
780,247 

13,444 

70,400 
170 

4,492 
18,932 
34,208 
69,152 

1,700 

4,182 
19.209 

2.315 
145 


Duties  on  Foreign 
Merchandise  Im- 
ported. 


dollars. 

15,379 

5,479 

10,929 

15,597 

20,610 

1,100 

10,090 

17,266 

867 

135 

8310 

3,247 

3,617 

3,805 

18.614 

14,3  to 

17,699 

10,891 

24.444 

13373 

84.559 

27,383 

47,754 

82,764 

14,222 

27,410 

6,263 

3,602 

10,702 

14309 

29,226 

94,241 

7.127 

483,372 

1,998 

14358 

534.733 

692,178 

249360 

770 

0,663 

31.223 

80 

3.812 

04,111 

4  670 


Drawback  paid  on 
Foreign  Merchan- 
dise Exported. 


dollars. 


158 

2364 

083 

•  «  •  ■ 

10380 
2,341 


5382 
2,408 
6,587 
5,690 
8,497 
2,980 
1,063 


607 

168 

987 

2n 

3330 

1,732 

424 

6,167 

157,644 

19336 

2,200 

44,166 

06,711 

38,221 

700 

1,689 

240 

•  •  •  • 

870 


Registered 
Tonoace. 


dol«.  cfa 
1,171  00 
1,000  00 
260  37 
484  M 
037  85 
901  27 
762    72 

1344  28 
1.271     34 

860  15 
1,046  08 
1,651  09 
1.706    S» 

1345  88 
1393    05 

891    84 

052    13 

525    39 

15396    67 

17338    51 

14,144    IS 

13339    58 

13,769    39 

13,843    19 

8,405    07 

2300    67 

3,436    70 

329    03 

310    44 

408    60 

207    77 

1.187    78 

1317    00 

2,304    20 

1378    86 

1,428    38 

013    62 

1.449    50 

292    60 

573    90 

1360    04 

350    38 

1389    T7 

700    74 

1366    15 

1.175  37 

1.176  36 
1356    5« 


*  For  nine  months  only,  the  end  of  the  current  year  being  charged  from  the  30th  of  September  to  the  30Ui  ef 
Junt. 


PRINCIPAL  PORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Belleville,  three  miles  and  a  half  north-east  of  Newark,  sixty-nine  miles  north-east  of  Treo- 
Con,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passaic  river.  It  has  fine  mill  streams,  and  various  mills  and 
manufactories.  The  township  had,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  capital  22,250  dollars ;  four  fulling 
mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles^  one  dyeing  and  printing  estabUsb- 
ment,  one  paper  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  479,450 
dollars.     Population,  2466. 

Burlington,  city,  port  of  entry,  twelve  miles  south  of  Trenton,  seventeen  miles  north-east  of 
Philadelphia,  in  40  deg.  5  min.  10  sec.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  52  min.  37  sec.  west  longitude. 
Population,  in  1830,  2670  ;  in  1840,  3434.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  De- 
laware. Encircled  on  the  south  and  east  by  a  small  stream,  so  as  to  form  an  island,  one  mile  and 
a  Quarter  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  four  bridges 
ana  causeways.  It  had,  in  1840,  six  chulrches^-one  Episcopal,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Friends,  two 
Methodist,  and  one  Baptist — a  city  hall,  a  lyceum,  a  bank,  a  library,  three  extensive  boarding 
schools,  and  a  free  school,  established  in  1682.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.    The  bank  of  the  river  b  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  bordered  by  elegant 
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dwdlingB,  diiefly  country  teats  of  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia.  The  retideoce  of  the  Bishop  of 
New  Jersey  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure.  BurHogton  was  founded  in  1678»  and  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1784.  Tonnage,  in  1840.  3851.  It  liad  fifteen  stores,  capital  57,500  dollars ;  one 
tannery,  one  pottery,  four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  89,650  dollars. 

Camden,  city,  and  port  of  entry,  twenty-nine  miles  south-soutli-west  of  Trenton.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  to  Philadelphia.  Tlie  city  cousists  of  three 
parts — a  central  or  principal  part,  and  a  nortnem  and  southern  village  or  suburb — from  eadi  of 
which  is  a  ferry  to  Philadelphia.  The  ship  channel  is  on  the  Philaddphia  side,  but  sliips  of  the 
largest  class  come  up  to  the  lower  village,  and  vessels  of  150  tons  to  the  central  parts  of  Camden, 
at  high  tide.  Camden  has  six  churches — one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  two  Methodist,  and  two 
Friends — an  academy,  a  bank,  400  dwellings,  and  seventy  or  eighty  building  occupied  in  manu- 
lactures,  and  considerable  commerce.  It  has  several  public  gardens.  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroad,  leading  from  New  York  city,  terminates  here.  A  railroad  also  proceeds  south  to  Wood- 
bury. Tliere  were,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores,  capital  28,400  dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital 
18,000  dollars ;  one  turpentine  factory,  one  grist  mill,  five  saw  mills,  three  printius  offices,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical,  capital  in  manu&ctures,  224,050  dollars.     Population,  3371. 

EuzABETUTowN,  forty-four  miles  north-east  of  Trenton,  situated  on  the  Elizabethtown  creek, 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  its  entrance  into  Staten  Island  sound.  The  New  Jeney  railroad,  and 
the  Elizabethtown  and  Somerville  railroad,  pass  through  it.  It  contains  a  court  nouse,  gaol,  a 
bank,  an  insurance  office,  twelve  stores,  and  about  500  dwelling.  Vessels  of  thirty  tons  come  up 
to  the  place,  and  of  300  tons  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  nver.  It  contains  about  S500  inlm- 
bitants. 

JsasBT  Crrr,  fifty-eight  miles  nortli-east  of  Trenton,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  to  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ferry,  on  which  three  steamboats  are 
constantly  plying.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  projects  into  the  lludsoo  river,  having  bavs 
north  and  south  of  it.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  bank,  an  extensive  pottery,  where  delfware  is  produced  to  the 
annual  amount  of  200,500  dollars ;  a  flint  glass  fisictory,  wliich  employs  100  hands,  producing  plain 
and  cut  glass  to  the  amount  of  200,000  dollars  annually ;  three  lumber  yards,  with  a  capital  of 
3000  dollars ;  two  iron  foundries,  and  300  dwellings,  many  of  them  large  and  elegant  The  New 
Jersey  railroad,  which  is  continued  to  Philadelphia,  and  tne  Paterson  and  Hud^n  railroad  com- 
mence here,  and  have  a  fine  depot ;  and  the  Morris  canal,  101  miles  long,  connecting  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  rivers,  terminates  here,  with  a  large  basin.  Tlie  Thatched  Cottage  Garden  is  a  beau- 
tiful place  of  summer  resort.  It  had,  in  1B40,  twenty-three  stores,  capital  27,000  dollars ;  two 
printing  offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  203,000  dollars. 
Eleven  schools,  339  scholars.  Population,  3072.  Directly  west  of  Jersey  city  is  a  settlement 
called  Haisimus,  which  contained,  in  1840,  one  iron  foundry,  one  rope  walk,  one  starch  factory, 
and  about  twenty-five  dwellings.  To  the  north  of  this  is  another  considerable  settlement,  called 
Pavonia,  which  contains  tliree  carpet  factories,  and  about  fifty  dwellings.  Both  of  tliese  may  be 
considered  as  suburbs  of  Jersey  city. 

New  Bbdnswick,  city,  twenty-nine  miles  south-west  of  New  York,  twenty-seven  miles  north- 
east of  Trenton,  193  miles  from  Washington,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Raritan  river, 
fourteen  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Raritan  bay,  at  Amboy.  The  streets  immediately  on  the 
river  are  narrow,  and  the  ground  is  low.  The  streets  on  the  upper  bank  are  wide,  and  contain 
many  fine  buildings.  A  toll  bridge  here  crosses  the  Raritan,  rebuilt  in  1811,  and  cost  86,687 
dollars.  A  railroad  bridge  crosses  the  river  a  little  above.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  court 
house,  gaol,  seven  churches— one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist, 
one  Methodist,  one  coloured  Methodist,  and  one  Rooum  Catholic — two  banks,  120  stores,  800 
dwellings,  and  8693  inhabitants.  It  b  the  seat  of  Rutgei^s  College,  founded  in  1770,  which  has  a 
president,  ten  professors  or  other  instructors,  370  alumni,  of  whom  seventy-seven  have  been  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  eighty-two  students,  and  1200  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal  commences  here,  extending  forty-three  miles  to  Trenton,  is  seventy-five  feet  wide 
and  seren  feet  deep,  admitting  the  passage  of  sloops  of  from  seventv-five  to  100  tons  burden. 
The  New  Jersey  railroad  passes  through  the  city,  forming  a  part  of  the  chain  of  railroads  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

Newaak,  city,  port  of  entry,  nme  miles  west  of  New  York,  forty-nine  miles  north-east  of 
Trenton,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passaic  river,  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  New- 
ark bay,  and  is  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  place  in  the  state.  It  is  in  40  deg.  44  roin. 
north  latitude,  and  2  deg.  44  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1830, 
was  10,950  ;  in  1840,  17,290.  Of  these,  206  were  employed  in  commerce,  2424  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  fiffy-nine  in  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  101  in  the  learned  professions. 

The  river  is  navi^ble  to  tliis  place  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  and  the  Morris  canal 
passes  through  it.  There  is  a  communication,  a  great  part  of  the  year,  twice  a  day  by  steam- 
boat to  New  York,  and  several  times  a  day  by  railroad.  The  place  is  regubrly  laid  out,  the 
streets  are  generally  broad  and  straight,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  neat  and  elegant.     Two 
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large  public  grounds,  bordered  by  lofty  trees  and  bounded  by  tbe  principal  avenues,  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water,  brought  by  a  com- 
pany from  a'fine  spring,  two  miles  distant,  and  distributed  in  the  city  in  iron  pipes  of  a  total 
length  of  seven  miles.  Several  of  the  churches  are  handsome  buildings.  The  court  house  is 
built  of  brown  freestone,  in  a  commanding  position  in  the  west  part  of  the  city,  and  is  a  large  and 
elegant  building  of  ttie  Egyptian  architecture. 

There  are  seventeen  places  of  worship — five  Presbyterian,  one  Associate  Reformed,  two  Bap- 
tist, three  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  African  Methodist,  one  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Bethel,  and  one  Universalist.  There  were,  in  1840,  three  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  1,450,000  dollars,  of  which  not  more  than  two-thirds  have  been  paid  in.  There  is  an 
apprentices'  library,  a  circulating  library,  a  mechanics'  association  for  scientific  and  literary  im- 
provement, who  have  a  valuable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  who  support  public  lec- 
tures ;  and  a  young  men's  literary  association. 

Tlie  commerce  of  Newark  is  considerable  and  increasing.  The  coasting  trade  employs 
sixty-five  vessels  of  100  tons  each.  A  whaling  and  sealing  company  was  incorporated  in  1833, 
which  is  prosecuting  the  business.  The  tonnage  of  this  port,  in  1840,  was  6687  tons.  There  were, 
in  1840,  two  foreign  commercial  and  two  commission  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars  ;  114  retail 
stores,  capital  321,250  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  88,000  dollars;  fisheries,  capital  60,000 
dollars  ;  precious  metals,  value  produced,  154,312  dollars  ;  manufactures  of  leather,  capital  285,951 
dollars;  two  breweries,  capital  13,000  dollars ;  carriages,  capital  218,700  dollars ;  five  printing 
offices,  two  binderies,  one  daily,  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  three  periodicals  ;  capital 
32,.S00  dollars.    Total  capital  in  manufactures,  1,511,339  dollars. 

This  town  was  first  settled  in  1666,  by  a  company  from  Guilford,  Branford,  Milford,  and  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  They  purchased  the  territory,  including  several  neighbouring  towns,  of  the 
Indians,  for  130^,  New  England  currency,  twelve  Indian  blankets,  and  twelve  guns.  They  formed 
a  government,  and  administered  it,  often  disputing  the  claims  of  the  proprietaries,  by  holding  to  an 
original  and  superior  right. 

Paterson,  situated  on  the  Passaic  river,  near  the  great  falls,  and  four  miles  from  tidewater, 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Newark,  seventy-five  miles  north-east-by-north  of  Trenton,  seventeen 
miles  north  of  New  York.  It  was  established  by  a  society,  incorporated  in  1791,  with  a  capital 
of  1,000,000  dollars,  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  projected  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  plans  of  the  company,  after  heavy  expenditures,  through  the  many  obstacles  with  which 
manu^tures  had  then  to  struggle,  in  a  great  measure  failed,  and  were  abandoned.  But  their 
successors  took  up  the  work,  and  have  carried  it  forward  to  distinguished  success.  By  a  dam 
in  the  river,  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  a  canal  round  the  falb,  a  vast  water  power  Is 
afforded,  and  a  great  manufacturing  village  has  grown  up.  It  has  a  court  house  and  gaol,  and 
many  spacious  manufactories,  built  chiefly  of  stone.  The  Morris  canal,  which  passes  near  the 
village,  and  a  railroad  to  Jersey  city,  give  it  an  easy  access  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  falls 
of  the  Passaic,  at  this  place,  by  their  picturesque  beauties,  attract  many  visiters.  The  river  has 
a  perpendicular  fall  of  seventy-two  feet,  and  when  the  water  is  high,  the  fall  is  not  only  beau- 
tiful but  grand. 

There  were,  in  1840,  104  stores,  capital  192,950  dollars;  machinery  manufactured,  value 
607,000  dollars ;  four  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  nineteen  cotton 
factories,  45,056  spindles  ;  with  two  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  capital  926,000  dollars ; 
one  tannery,  two  paper  factories,  capital  82,000  dollars  ;  one  saw  mill,  two  printing  ofiSces,  two 
binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manu&ctures,  1,792,500  dollars.  Population, 
7596. 

Peeth  Ambot,  city,  and  port  of  entry,  forty-six  miles  north-east  of  Trenton.  Situated  at  the 
head  of  Raritan  bay,  at  the  confluence  of  Raritan  river  with  Arthur  kill,  or  Staten  Island 
sound.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  safe,  easy  of  access,  with  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  estuary, 
and  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  feet  in  the  main  channel.  It  was  laid  out  in  1698,  and  an 
effort  was  early  made  to  constitute  it  the  capital  of  the  province.  Its  present  city  charter  was 
given  in  1784.  It  had,  in  1840,  one  pottery,  nine' stores,  capital  38,500  dollars.  Population, 
1303.  The  collection  district  includes  all  the  east  part  of  New  Jersey  south  of  Elizabeth  to  wn, 
excepting  the  district  of  Little  Egg  harbour.     Tonnage,  in  1840,  17,843. 

Poet  Elizabeth,  seventy-three  miles  south-south-west  of  Trenton.  Situated  on  the  Mana- 
muskin  creek,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Maurice  river,  fourteen  miles  from  Delaware  bay.  It 
had,  in  18^0,  four  stores,  one  glass  factory,  four  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills  in  the  vicinity,  and 
100  dwellings.  Vessels  of  120  tons  come  to  the  place,  and  wood  and  lumber  are  extensively  ex- 
ported. 

Peinceton,  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Trenton,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  neatly  built,  clnefly 
on  one  extended  street,  and  contained,  in  1840,  numerous  stores,  200  dwellings,  and  about  1200 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  those  connected  with  the  literar}'  institutions.  The  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan canal  runs  within  one  mile  of  the  bay,  and  the  office  of  the  company  is  established  here.  It 
derives  its  greatest  importance  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  founded  in  1746,  at  Elizabeth- 
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town,  removed  to  Princeton  in  1757,  which  has  a  president,  and  twelve  profenors  or  other  instruc- 
tors, 2183  alumni,  of  whom  444  liave  been  roiuisters  of  the  gospel,  263  students,  and  11.000 
vohimes  in  its  libraries.  Its  buildings  are  neat,  convenient,  and  spacious.  The  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  located  here,  founded  in  1812,  has  five  professors, 
113  students,  714  educated,  and  7C00  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Its  buildings  are  neat  and  exten- 
sive. Tliere  were,  in  1840,  in  the  townslip  nine  stores,  capital  47,600  dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard, 
capital  2600  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two 
grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.     Capital  in  manufactures,  67,300  dollars.     Population,  3055. 

South  Ambot  has  a  good  harbour.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  runs  through  and  ter- 
minates here,  and  is  connected  by  a  steamboat  line  with  the  city  of  New  York.  It  contains  a 
large  manufactory  of  stoneware,  from  excellent  clay  in  the  vicinity,  three  stores,  one  pottery,  one 
paper  factory,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  milL  Capital  in  manufactures,  24,100  dollars.  Population, 
1825. 

Tkentor,  city,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delawaie,  opposite  the  falls,  and  is  in  40  deg. 
13  min.  north  latitude,  and  75  deg.  48  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  2  de^.  16  min. 
east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  ten  miles  south-west  of  Princeton,  twenty-six  miles  south- 
west of  New  Bmnswick,  thirty  miles  north- east  of  Phibdelpliia,  sixty  miles  soutli-west  of  New 
York,  166  miles  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810,  was  3003  ;  in  1820,  3942  ;  in  1830 
3925  ;  in  1840, 4035.  Of  these,  103  were  employed  in  commerce,  571  in  manufactures  and  trades 
forty-one  in  the  learned  professions.  The  city  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  and  sloop  navigation. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  lias  many  good  houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings.  The  villages  of 
Mill  Hill,  Bloomsbury,  and  Lamberton,  combined  in  the  borough  of  South  Trenton,  extending  a 
mile  and  a  half  down  the  Delaware,  are  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  in  a  general  description,  should 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  it.  In  the  city  proper,  there  were,  in  1840,  a  state  house,  100  feet  by 
sixty  feet,  built  of  stone,  and  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  granite ;  it  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Delaware,  and  commanding  a  6ne  view  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  scenery- ;  a  house 
for  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  three  6re-proof  offices  ;  two  banks,  a  public 
library,  establish!^  in  1750,  a  lyceum,  seven  churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Dutch  Reformed, 
one  Lpiscopal,  two  Friends,  one  Metliodist,  and  one  African  Methodist  *,  and  in  South  Trenton, 
a  court  house,  state  prison,  four  churclies^^ne  Baptist,  one  Reformed  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic— and  about  2000  inhabitants.  There  were,  in  1840,  fifty  retail  stores,  capital 
196,300  dollars;  four  lumber  yards,  capital  49,000  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one 
pottery,  tliree  paper  Victories,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  one  rope  walk,  two  flouring  mills,  two  grist 
mills,  tJiree  saw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  news- 
papers. Total  capita]  in  manufactures,  247,800  dollars.  Four  academies,  104  students,  ten 
scliools,  314  scholars. 

At  the  foot  of  the  falls  or  rapids  a  beautiful  covered  bridge  crosses  the  Delaware,  1 100  feet 
long,  resting  on  6ve  arches,  supported  on  stone  piers.  Tlie  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  forming 
a  sloop  navigation  from  Trenton  to  Brunswick,  passes  through  the  city,  and  is  here  entered  by 
a  feeder  taken  from  the  Delaware,  twenty-three  miles  above  the  city.  J  he  canal  crosses  the  As- 
sunpink  creek  east  of  the  town,  in  a  line  stone  aqueduct.  Above  the  falls  the  Delaware  is  navi- 
gble  for  large  boats  as  far  as  Easton,  which  adds  much  to  the  commercial  advantages  of  1  renton. 
Tlie  New  Jersey  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  A  company  has  been  chartered,  with  a  capi- 
ta) of  200,000  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  takins  the  water  from  the  river  by  means  of  a  dam  and 
raceway,  and  carrying  it  along  and  below  the  city,  with  outlets  for  mills,  which  will  create  a  very 
extensive  water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Assunpink  creek  also,  which  enters  the 
Delaware  below  the  city,  fumislies  some  water  power. 

Tliis  town  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1720.  It  is  memorable  for  the  **  Battle  of  Tren- 
ton," December  the  25th,  1776;  when  1000  Hessians  were  captured  by  the  Americans  under 
Genera]  Washington. 

IX.   PENNSYLVANIA. 

PENNSTtVANiA  is  bouuded  north  by  New  York  and  Lake  Erie ;  east  by  New  Jersey,  from 
which  it  IS  separated  by  the  Delaware  river ;  south  by  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  ;  and  west 
by  Virginia  and  Ohio.  It  lies  between  39  deg.  43  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 
74  deg.  and  80  deg.  40  min.  west  longitude  ;  and  between  3  deg.  31  min.  west,  and  2  deg.  18  min. 
east  from  Washington.  It  is  about  307  miles  long,  and  160  broad  ;  its  area  comprises  about  46,000 
square  miles,  or  29,440,000  acres.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  434,373 ;  in 
1800,602,545;  in  1810,  810.091  ;  in  1820.  1,049,313;  in  1830,  1.347,672;  in  1840,  1,724,033. 
Of  the  total  number,  844,770  were  white  males;  831,345  white  females;  22,752  free  coloured 
males  ;  25,102  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  207,533  ;  in  commerce,  15,338  ; 
in  manufiictures  and  trades,  105,883;  in  mining,  4603;  navigating  the  ocean,  1815;  navigating 
tlie  lakes,  rivers,  &c.,  3951  ;  learned  professions,  Stc,  6706. 
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The  state  is  divided  into  fidy-five  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  are  as  follow:  Eastern  District — Adams,  23,044,  C.  Gettysburg;  Berks,  64,569.  C. 
Heading;  Bucks,  48,107,  C.  Doylestown  and  Bristol ;  Chester,  67,515,  C.  West  Chester  ;  Cum- 
berland, 30,953,  C.  Carlisle;  Dauphin,  30,118,  C.  Harrisburg ;  Delaware,  19,791,  C.  Chester; 
Franklin,  37,793,  C.  Chambersburg ;  Lancaster,  84,203,  C.  Lancaster;  Lebanon,  21,872,  C.  Le- 
banon; Lehigh,  25,786,  C.  Allentown ;  Monroe,  9879,  C.  Stroudsburg  ;  Montgomery,  47,241, 
C.  Norristown  ;  Northampton,  40,996,  C.  Easton ;  Perry,  17,096,  C.  Bloomfield ;  Philadelphia, 
258,037,  C.  Philadelphia;  Pike,  3832,  C.  Milford;  Schuylkill,  29,053,  C.  Orwigsburg;  Wayne, 
11,848,  C.  Honesdale;  York,  47,010,  C.  York,  ^w/mi  Z>M/nc/— Alleghany,  81,235  C.  Pitts- 
burg ;  Armstrong,  28,365,  C.  Kittaning ;  Beaver,  29,368,  C.  Beaver  ;  B^ford,  29,335,  C.  Bed- 
ford; Bradford,  32,769,  C.  Towanda ;  Butler,  22,378,  C.  Butler;  Cambria,  11,256,  C.  Ebens- 
burg;  Centre,  20,492,  C.  Bellefonte ;  Clearfield.  7834,  C.  Clearfield;  Clinton,  8323.  C.  Lock 
Haven;  Columbia,  24,267,  C.  Danville;  Crawford,  31,724,  C.  Meadville;  Erie,  31,344,  C. 
Erie;  Favette,  33,574,  C.  Union;  Greene,  19,147,  C.  Waynesburg;  Huntingdon,  35,484.  C. 
Huntingdon;  Indiana,  20,782,  C.  Indiana;  Jeflerson,  7S53,  C.  Brookville;  Juniata,  11,080,  C. 
Miflnintown  ;  Luzerne,  44,006,  C.  Wilkesbarre ;  Lycoming,  22,649,  C.  Williamsport ;  McRean, 
2975,  C.  Smithport ;  Mercer,  32,873,  C.  Mercer;  Mifflin.  13,092,  C.  Lewistown  ;  Northumber- 
land, 20,027,  C.  Sunbury  ;  Potter,  3371,  C.  Cowdersport ;  Somerset,  19,650,  C.  Somerset;  Sus- 
quehanna, 21,195,  C.  Montrose;  Tioga,  15,498,  C.  Wellsborough  ;  Union,  22.787,  C.  New  Ber- 
lin; Venango,  17,900,  C.  Franklin;  Warren,  9278,  C.  Warren;  Washington,  41,279,  C.  Wash- 
ington  ;  Westmoreland,  42,699,  C.  Greensburg. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — The  Alleghany  mountains  traverse  the  state  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  several  ramifications  branch  from,  or  run  parallel  with  the  principal  range.  Mountainous 
tracts  over  the  central  parts  of  the  state  comprehend  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  whole  area.  The 
south-east  and  north-west  districts  are  generally  level  or  undulating.  The  soil  east  of  the  moun- 
tains is  generally  fertile  and  rendered  highly  productive.  The  south-east,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  lands  are  rich,  and  having  been  long  settled,  it  is  nearly  all  under  high  cultiva- 
tion. Between  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Lake  Erie,  the  soil  is  also  very  fertile. 
In  the  mountainous  region  the  formation  of  the  soil  is  oflen  rugged,  and  in  many  parts  sterile  ; 
except  in  the  valleys,  which  are  very  rich ;  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  especially  near  the 
streams  of  the  Ohio.  Some  authorities  consider  Pennsylvania  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for 
the  plough.  The  authors  of  the  "  United  States'  Gazetteer^  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  observe, 
"  Tl)e  most  important  production  of  the  state  by  far,  is  wheat,  which  grows  here  in  great  perfec- 
tion ;  and  next  in  value  is  Indian  corn.  Rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
also  extensively  cultivated.  Cherries,  peaches,  and  apples,  are  abundant,  and  much  cider  is 
made.  Although  the  state  is  better  adapted  to  ^in  than  to  grazing,  yet  in  many  parts  there  are 
large  dairies,  and  fine  horses  and  cattle  are  raised.** 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  361,558  horses  and  mules  ;  1,161,576  neat  cattle ;  1,755,597 
sheep;  1,485»360  swine.  There  was  produced  poultry  to  the  value  of  681,979  dollars.  There 
were  raised  12,993,218  bushels  cf  wheat;  206,858  bushels  of  barley  ;  20,485,747  bushels  of  oats; 
6,544,654  bushels  of  rye;  2,096,016  bushels  of  buckwheat;  14,077,363  bushels  of  Indian  com; 
8,028,657  lbs.  of  wool ;  48,694  lbs.  of  hops  ;  32,708  lbs.  of  wax  ;  9,477,343  bushels  of  potatoes  ; 
1,302,665  tons  of  hay;  2644  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  325,018  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  7262  lbs.  of  silk 
cocoons  ;  2,265,755  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairj'  amounted  to  3,152,987  dollars ;  and 
of  the  orchard,  to  610,512  dollars.  There  were  made,  14,328  gallons  of  wine.  The  value  of  lum- 
ber was  1,146,355  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Minertds. — Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  has  been  extensively  wrought.  West  of  the  Alleghany 
ridge,  bituminous  coal  is  found,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  inexhaustible  fields.  In  Pittsburg 
and  the  vicinity  it  is  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  region  salt  springs 
occur,  which  afford  a  strong  brine.  The  anthracite  coal  region,  east  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  between 
it  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  extensively  wrought.  The  Mauch  Chunk, 
Schuylkill,  and  Lynken*s  valley  coal-field,  extends  from  the  Lehigh,  across  the  head  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  is  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles.  The 
Lehigh  coal,  procured  at  the  northern  portion  of  this  field,  is  heavy,  hard,  and  ignites  with  difli- 
culty.  At  Mauch  Chunk  this  coal  is  found  near  the  surface,  and  extends  to  the  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  Schuylkill  coal  bums  with  less  diflSculty  than  the  Lehigh.  The 
Lackawanna  coal-field  extends  from  Carbondale,  on  the  Lackawannock,  to  ten  miles  below  Wilkes- 
barre, on  tlie  Susquehanna.  Tliis  field  is  accessible  by  the  Carbondale  railroad  and  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal,  extending  to  the  Hudson  river.  Limestone  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  south-east  parts,  marble  of  good  quality  is  quarried. 

C&mate, — In  the  mountainous  region  of  Pennsylvania  the  winters  are  severe.  The  weather  is 
colder  on  the  western  than  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  both  the  rivers  are  frozen 
between  one  and  two  months  in  the  year.  In  the  south-east  parts  the  winters  are  mild,  and  the 
climate  is  generally  considered  healthy. 

Rivers. — The  Delaware  river  which  flows  along  the  eastern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  is  navi- 
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gable  for  large  sbl^  to  PhibdelphSa.  The  Uiigh,  after  a  course  of  seventy-fiTe  tnUes,  flows  into 
the  Delaware,  at  Easton.  The  Scbtijlkilt,  180  miles  long,  joins  the  Delaware,  six  miles  below 
Pliiladelphia.  The  Susquehanna  rises  in  New  York,  flows  south  tlirough  this  state,  and  enters 
Chesapeake  buy,  in  Maryland.  It  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Juniata  rises  in  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  180  miles,  falls  into  the  Susquehanna,  eleven 
Btiiles  above  Harrisbnrg.  Tlie  Alleghany  river,  flowing  400  miles  fh)m  the  nortli.and  the  Monon- 
gahela,  300  miles  fW>ai  the  south,  unite  at  Pittsburg,  and  form  the  Ohio.  The  Youghiogeny,  a 
small  river,  flows  into  the  Monongahela. 

TVadc^ln  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  194  commercial  and  178  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  9,662,811  dollars ;  6584  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with 
a  capitd  of  85,629,170  dollars  ;  5064  persons  engaged  in  the  Itraiber  trade,  employing  a  capital 
of  ^41,040  dollars ;  2146  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  466  persons 
employed  as  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  727,850  dollars ;  fifty-eight  persons 
were  employed  hi  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  16,460  dollars. — Official  Returm, 

Mitm^atctures.^lii  1840,  there  were  manufactured  home-nuide  or  family  goods  to  the  value 
of  1,292,429  dollars  ;  285  woollen  manufactories,  and  887  fulling  mills,  employing  2909  persons, 
jprodncifig  articles  to  the  value  of  2,298,861  dollars,  and  employMl  a  capital  of'^  1,500.546  dollars ; 
19%  cotton  manufoctories,  with  146,494  spindles,  employed  5522  persons,  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  5,018,007  doUars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  8,825,400  dollars ;  2977  persons  mined 
859,686  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  4,884,102  dollars ;  1796  persons  produced 
11,620,654  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  800,410  dollars ;  218  funuures,  pro- 
duced 98,895  tons  of  east  iron,  and  169  forses,  &c.,  produced  87^244  tons  of  bar  iron,  employed 
1 1,522  persons  and  a  capital  of  7,781,471  dollars ;  eigbty-seren  paper  manufkctories  produced  to 
the  value  of  792^85  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  to  the  value  of  95,500  dollars,  the 
whole  employed  794  persons  and  a  capital  of  581,800  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  roan ufiictu red 
to  the  value  of  819,481  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  80,512  dollars,  employing  1467 
perKMis  and  a  capital  of  449,107  dollars ;  1 149  tanneries  employed  8892  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
2,729,586  dolkurs ;  2182  other  leather  manufactories,  such  as  saddleries,  ^c.,  produced  articles  to 
the  vahie  of  8,458,248  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  1,249,928  dollan ;  thirty  powder  mills 
manufoctured  1,184,225  lbs.  of  powder,  employed  fifW-ei^t  persons  and  a  capital  of  66,800 
doUars;  drugs,  paints,  &c.,  employed  519  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,179,625 
dollars,  and  turpentine  and  varnish  to  the  value  of  7865  dollars,  the  whole  employed  519  persons, 
nxkd  a  capital  of  2,179,625  dollars;  twenty-eight  glass-houses,  and  fifteen  glass  cutting  establish- 
ments, employed  885  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  772,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
714,100  dollars;  182  potteries  employed  822  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  157,902 
doliaca,  and  employed  a  capital  of  75,562  dollars ;  1 969  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value 
of  1,996,752  dollars  ;  768  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  788,482  dollars  ; 
168  peiaoos  produced  five  cannon  and  21,571  small-arms  ;  245  persons  manufoctured  the  precious 
metab  to  tftie  value  of  2,679,075  dollars ;  586  persons  worked  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
448,6 10  doBafs;  8858  persons  made  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  1,719,796  dollars ;  2770 
persoBs  mannfiictured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  1,208,782  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
559,881  doUars ;  1005  distilleries  produced  6,228,768  gallons,  and  eighty-seven  breweries  pro- 
duced 12,765,974  gallons,  employed  1601  persons  and  a  capital  of  1,585,771  dollars;  725 
flom'iog  mills  produced  1,181,580  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills,  employed  7916  persons, 
prodnood  articles  to  the  value  of  9,282,515  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  7,779,784  dollars  ; 
858  persons  manufiurtured  5,097,690  lbs.  of  soap,  2,816,848  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  5002  lbs. 
of  spermaceti  candles,  and  employed  a  capital  of  294,442  dollars ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of 
668,015  dollars  ;  2857  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  1,151,167  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  714,817  dollars ;  1991  brick  houses,  and  2406  wooden  houses,  were  built,  employed 
9861  persons,  and  cost  5,889,580  dollars ;  221  printing  offices,  forty-six  binderies,  twelve  daily, 
ten  semi- weekly,  and  162  weekly  newspapers,  and  forty-two  periodicals,  employed  1 702  persons 
and  a  capital  of'^680,840  dollais.  The  whole  amount  ot  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the 
state,  was  81,629,415  dollars.— Q^Eda/  Returm. 

Mdmemiien, — The  following  are  the  names  of  the  numerous  colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
date  of  their  foundation.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1755;  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  1788;  JeSmon  College,  Cannoosburg,  1802;  Washington  (Allege,  Washington,  1806; 
Aileg^ufny  College,  MeadviUe,  1815 ;  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburgh,  1882;  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Ea^OB,  1882 ;  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  1886.  Besides  these  are  the  Medical  De- 
partsieiit  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvank,  1765;  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
1824;  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Phibdelphia,  1839.  The  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  LuUieran  diurch,  Geuysburgh,  1826;  German  Reformed,  York,  1825;  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Alleghany,  1828 ;  Theological  Seminary  at  Cannonsburg  ;  and  Theo- 
logy Seminary  at  Pittsburg.    In  all  these  seminaries  there  were  2084  students,  in  1840.    There 
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were  in  tins  state  290  academies,  with  15,910  students ;  4968  primary  and  common  schools,  with 
179,989  scholars.  There  were  93,940  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

"  In  the  first  school  district,  embracing  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  the  number  of 
schools  in  1843  was  215 ;  of  which,  one  is  the  high  school,  forty  erammar  schools,  eighteen 
secondary,  seventy-six  primary,  and  eighty  not  classified.  The  whole  number  of  teachers,  in- 
cluding the  professors  of  the  high  school,  is  499 ;  eighty«seven  males,  and  412  females.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  salaries  is  136,843  dollars ;  average  to  each,  274  dollars  23  cents.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  33,384,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  5222  since  the  last  report.  A  number  of 
schools  for  coloured  children  are  embraced  in  the  above  summary,  which  is  taken  from  an  abstract 
from  the  semi-annual  returns.  The  expenses  of  the  board  of  control  for  all  purposes,  except  the 
erection  and  fitting-up  of  school  houses,  have  been  288,766  dollars  66  cents  for  a  ^ear  and  a  half; 
or  an  average  of  192,411  dollars  18  cents  per  annum.  This  includes  cost  of  tuition,  fuel,  books, 
stationery,  and  supplies  of  every  description ;  also,  the  expenses  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  and 
the  comptroller,  repairing  school  houses,  and  all  the  other  items  which  are  included  by  the 
auditors  under  the  head  of  general  expenses.  Divide  this  sum  by  33,384  (the  total  number  of 
schokrs,)  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  average  expense  of  each  pupil  for  all  the  purposes 
above  stated,  has  been  5  dollars  76  cents.  The  total  amount  of  expenditure  in  1842  was 
255,852  dollars  92  cents.  The  expenditure  from  January  the  1st  to  June  the  30th,  1843,  was 
1 18,028  dollars  76  cents." — American  Almanac. 

ReUgiout  DenominoHont. — In  1836,  the  Presbyterians,  including  the  Associate  Reformed,  had 
about  400  ministers;  the  Baptists,  140;  the  &Jethodists,  about  250;  German  Reformed,  73; 
Episcopalians,  70 ;  and  the  Quakers,  150  congregations.  There  were  several  other  denomina- 
tions less  numerous.     The  principal  have  gradually  increased  since  that  time. 

Public  Works :  Canals, — The  canal  from  Philadelphia,  including  a  railroad  from  Johnstown 
to  Hollidaysburg,  thirty-seven  miles,  over  the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburgh,  is  400  miles  long.  There 
is  a  tunnel  on  the  railroad  870  feet  long,  200  feet  below  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  Schuylkill 
Navigation  canal  extends  108  miles  from  Philadeluhia  to  Port  Carbon  ;  the  Union  canal,  eighty- 
two  miles  from  Reading  to  Middletown  ;  the  Lehigh,  eightpr-four  miles  from  Easton  to  Stod- 
dartsville  ;  the  Lackawaxen,  twenty-five  miles  from  Delaware  river  to  Honesdale ;  the  Conestaga, 
eighteen  miles  from  Lancaster  to  Safe  Harbour ;  the  Codorus,  eleven  miles  from  York  to  Sus- 
quehanna river;  Bald  Eagle,  twenty-five  miles  from  West  Branch  canal  to  Bellefonte;  the 
Susquehanna,  forty-five  miles  from  Wrightsville  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  several  small  canals.— 
U,  S,  Gaz.     See  also  Debt  and  Finances  of  Pennsylvania^  hereafter. 

Railroads. — The  Columbia,  eighty-one  miles  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia ;  Valley,  twenty 
miles  from  Norristown  to  Columbia  railroad ;  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster,  thirty-five  miles ;  Cum- 
berland Valley,  fifty  miles  from  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg ;  Westchester,  ten  miles  from 
Columbia  railroad  to  Westchester  ;  Franklin,  thirty  miles  from  Chambersburg  to  Williamsport; 
York  and  Wrightsville,  thirteen  miles  ;  Strasburg,  seven  miles  from  Cumberlsmd  Valley  railroad 
to  Strasburg ;  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  ninety-five  miles  from  Reading  to  PottsviUe ;  Litde 
Schuylkill,  twenty-three  miles  from  Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua ;  Danville  and  Pottsville,  forty- 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbnry  ;  Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna,  106  miles 
from  Tamaoua  to  Williamsport ;  Beaver  Meadow  branch,  twelve  miles  from  Lardner^s  Gap  to 
Beaver  Meaaow  railroad  ;  Williamsport  and  Elmira,  seventy-three  miles  and  a  half  between  the 
two  places ;  Corning  and  Blossburg,  forty  miles  between  the  two  places ;  Mount  Carbon,  seven 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  Mount  Carbon  to  Norwegian  Creek  ;  Schuylkill  Valley,  ten  miles  fitMn 
Port  Carbon  to  Tuscarora ;  branches  of  Schuylkill  Valley,  fifteen  miles ;  Schuylkill,  thirteen 
miles  from  Schuylkill  to  the  Valley ;  Mill  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Port  Carbon  to  Coal  Mine ; 
Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven,  twenty  miles  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Mine  Hill  Gap; 
Mauch  Chunk,  nine  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Coal  Mine  ;  branches  of  Mauch  Chunk,  six- 
teen miles ;  Room  Run,  five  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Coal  Mine ;  Beaver 
Meadow,  twenty  miles  from  Parrysville  to  Coal  Mine ;  Hazelton  and  Lehieh,  eight  miles  from 
Hazelton  Mine  to  Beaver  Meadow  railroad  ;  Nesquehonine,  five  miles  from  Nesquehoning  Mine 
to  Lehigh  river;  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  nineteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Whitehaven  to 
Wilkesfaiarre;  Carbondale  and  Honesdale,  seventeen  miles  and  a  half,  connects  the  two  placet; 
Lykin's  Valley,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Broad  Mountain  to  Millersburg ;  Pine  Grove,  four 
miles  from  Pine  Grove  to  Coal  Mine  ;  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  twenty-six  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Philadelphia  to  Morrisville;  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norristown,  seventeen  miles 
from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown  ;  Germantown  branch  of  ditto,  four  miles  ;  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington. — U,  S,  Gax.  See  alto  Mi 
and  Finances  of  Pennsylvania,  hereafter. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT,  RESOURCES,  AND  FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  great  estent  of  tenitoiy — being  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Holland 
— the  large  number  of  the  population,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abunilance  of  coal 
and  iron,  the  navigable  rivers  and  seaports  of  Pennsylvania,  ought  to  render  this 
state  as  rich  and  as  honourable  in  fulfilling  her  public  and  private  engagements 
as  any  country  in  the  woiid.  If  we  have  extolled  the  dignified  public  and  private 
integrity  of  Massachusetts,  a  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  naturally  barren 
— and  of  New  York,  and  the  other  states  north-east  of  the  Delaware : — if  we 
have  in  a  former  work  described  the  public  and  private  honour  of  the  people 
of  Holland,  in  all  periods  of  their  history,  it  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  refuse 
that  tribute  of  respect  to  the  citisens  of  the  country  founded  by  William  Penn. 
That  there  are  among  them,  many  who  are  as  honourable  and  as  virtuous  as 
among  the  best  people  in  the  world,  we  readily  admit,  and  we  know  that  this  is 
a  hct.  But  let  not  the  most  honest  or  the  most  virtuous  among  them,  soothe 
themselves  with  the  belief,  that  they  are  not,  by  the  world,  classed  with  the  de- 
linquents. They  may,  on  the  contrary,  rest  assured,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
productive  resources  of  the  state  they  inhabit, — and  of  the  power  that  the  people 
have,  by  thdr  suffrages,  to  pass  honest  laws,  and  to  raise  an  adequate  revenue, 
will,  until  they  purge  themselves  of  the  obligations  which  they  continue  to  refuse 
to  fulfil,  cause  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  viewed  with  distrust, — and 
in  the  moral  scale,  far,  immeasurably  far,  beneath  the  citizens  of  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  other  states,  who  have  sacredly  paid 
their  debts.  We  have  lately  heard  revived  that  which  was  nearly  forgotten, 
that  an  unwillingness  to  pay  was  an  early  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants, — 
that  they,  from  their  deftdcation  in  paying  that  which  was  more  than  due  from 
them  to  the  great  and  virtuous  founder  of  the  country,  allowed  him  to  suffer,  in 
old  age  and  infirmity,  the  bitter  evils  of  poverty. 

We  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  every  father,  upon  every  mother,  among  the 
citizens  of  this  delinquent  state,  however  virtuous  they  may  be  individually,  to 
combine  proudly  and  unceasingly,  until  they,  by  discharging  that  which  is  due 
by  the  whole  to  others,  acquire  an  honest  dignity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  they  do  not,  although  they  may  pay  their  individual  debts,  and  live  and  die 
otherwise  as  virtuous  men — as  Christians — still  the  world  will  hereafter  consider 
the  children  of  the  best  among  them,  and  their  children's  children,  as  the  off* 
spring  of  disreputable  parents.  We  make  these  observations  with  no  invidious 
feeling ;  we  do  so  with  sorrow,  when  we  speak  or  write  of  the  country  planted 
by  William  Penn. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  state  debt  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  paid ;  and 
shall  add  nothing  further,  than  a  view  of  the  Resources,  Finances,  and  Debts  of  the 
state,  which  we  have  taken  altogether  firom  American  statements  and  accounts. 
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RESOURCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  HER  CREDIT. 

The  following  statement  is  contained  in  an  article  published  (in  1841)  in  the 
*'  Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania)  Intelligencer/^  and  presents  various  important  facts, 
in  reference  to  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  state. 

**  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  inhabited  by  1,724,033  free  people,  industrious  and  enterprising. 
In  1790,  the  number  was  only  434,373. 

**  We  have  more  than  28,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  and  under  better  cultivation  than  any  in  this 
union,  and  constantly  improving.  It  is  worth  at  least  700,900,000  dollars.  We  have  more  than 
800,000  houses,  worth  300,000,000  dollars ;  and  bams,  workshops,  stores,  fii maces,  forges,  ho- 
tories,  and  mills,  worth  200,000,000  dollars  more.  Nor  has  our  public  debt  been  contracted  for 
nothing.  Our  railroads  and  canals  extend,  not  only  to  our  coal  and  iron  mines,  but  are  designed 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  with  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake.  They  intersect  the  state  in  every  direction,  from 
west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south.  Including  state  and  company  works,  we  have  more  than 
1000  miles  of  canals  and  700  miles  of  railroads  completed,  and  in  operation,  and  costing  more  than 
100,000,000  dollars.  Some  portions  of  these  works  are  not  yet  profitable,  in  consequence  of  the 
unfinished  links,  and  yet  the  tolls  will  this  year,  on  the  state  works  of  about  700  miles,  exceed 
1,000,000  dollars. 

^  The  value  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines  upon  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  the  Swatara,  the 
Wisconisco,  the  Shamokin,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Lackawanna,  which  are  but  just  beginning 
to  pour  down  their  mineral  wealth  to  the  markets  upon  the  ocean,  is  incalculable.  In  1820  the 
trade  commenced,  and  365  tons  were  sent  to  market  from  the  Lehigh.  In  1825  the  trade  com- 
menced upon  the  Schuylkill.  The  Schuylkill  canal  was  then  finislied.  There  are  now  about 
fifty-five  miles  of  railroads,  branching  from  the  canal  to  the  several  mines,  and  forty-five  miles  of 
railroads  under  ground.  About  1800  cars  are  employed  in  conveying  the  coal  from  the  mines  to 
the  canal,  and  between  800  and  900  boats  are  used  in  conveying  the  coal  to  Philadelphia.  The 
arrivals  of  vessels  annually  in  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  conveyance  of  Schuylkill  coal  to  other  states, 
will  number  about  3100.  170  sloops,  schooners,  and  barges,  arrived  in  two  days  last  week.  The 
Schuylkill  mines  will  this  year  produce  more  than  500,000  tons,  and  the  other  anthracite  mining 
districts  about  the  same  quantity,  making  1,000,000  tons,  of  which  about  800,000  tons  will  be  ex- 
ported to  other  states. 

**  The  coal  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  increasing  rapidly.  The  use  of  anthracite  coal  ia 
steamboats  is  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  eastem  waters,  and  will  be  used  in  the  steamers  of 
the  ocean  as  the  cheapest  and  safest  fuel.  It  is  also  coming  into  use  in  driving  machinery  and 
making  iron.  The  mines  upon  the  Swatara  are  capable  of  producing  as  much  as  the  Schuylkill, 
and  so  are  those  of  the  Lehigh,  the  Wisconisco,  the  Shamokin,  and  the  Susquehanna ;  and  the 
Schuylkill  is  capable  of  producing  four  times  the  amount  that  is  now  mined.  Improvements  will 
soon  be  completed  in  all  these  mining  districts.  What  then  will  be  the  annual  worth  of  die  an- 
thracite coal  of  Pennsylvania  that  will  be  carried  upon  her  public  works  P 

'*  But  we  have  not  only  anthracite,  but,  according  to  our  state  geologist,  more  bituminous  coal 
than  all  Europe.  Our  state  canals  intersect  this  bituminous  coal  neld  in  all  directions.  All  Eu- 
rope contains  about  2000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land.  Pennsylvania  has  10,000  square 
miles,  or  6,400,000  acres.  It  is  estimated,  by  our  state  geologist,  that  the  great  western  bitiuni- 
nous  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania  contains  three  hundred  thousand  mil&oTU  of  tons  !  Ten  thousand 
times  more  than  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  I 

"  This  vast  mineral  wealth,  without  the  public  improvements,  would  have  been  dead  capital 
for  ever.  According  to  the  retums  of  the  county  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, there  were  mined,  in  1838,  in  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  AlleghaDv  mountain,  more  tlian 
2,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal !  Not  one  ton  of  this  reached  the  Atlantic  market.  About 
nine-tenths  of  it  was  consumed  in  domestic  purposes  at  home,  in  ftiraaces  and  rolline  mills,  and  io 
driving  machinery.  One-tenth,  or  200,000  tons,  were  shipped  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
Wliat  this  trade  will  be  when  the  great  valley  is  filled  with  population,  wealth,  and  refinement— 
when  Westem  Pennsylvania  becomes  the  manufacturing  dependence  of  the  western  states— can 
hardly  be  conjectured. 

**  Nor  is  this  great  bituminous  coal  field  entirely  separated  from  the  Atlantic.  We  have  abun- 
dance of  bituminous  coal,  the  nearest  in  the  United  States,  of  any  quantity,  to  tidewater.  The 
Virginia  and  Maryland  mines  on  the  Potomac,  are  from  160  to  200  miles  from  sloop  navigation 
at  Georgetown.  Tlie  completion  last  year  of  the  tidewater  canal  from  Havre-de-Grace,  in  Mary- 
land, to  the  Pennsylvania  canal  at  Columbia,  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  opened  a  navigation 
for  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  Juniata,  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  the  Chesa- 
peake. It  is  estimated  that  the  trade  will  this  year  reach  100,000  tons.  The  amount  is  unlimited 
which  can  be  sent  from  these  places  on  our  canals  to  market.     A  railroad  has  been  constructed, 
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forty  miles  long,  from  the  northern  end  of  oar  coftl  basin  to  Comings  on  the  Chemung  canal  of 
New  York,  leading  into  the  Seneca  bke.  There  are  now  six  locomoiiffs,  and  between  900  and 
400  cars  on  this  rcMid,  conveying  coal  from  our  Blosbnrg  mines  into  the  state  of  New  York. 

**  The  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  prodnct  of 
the  whole  union.  Her  iron  is  snperior  in  quality  to  any  other.  According  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Hon.  John  Irvin,  in  a  late  speech  in  congreiB,  we  had,  in  1889,  210  charcoal  furnaces,  producing 
96,350  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  70,000  tons  of  this  was  converted  into  bar  iron  by  forges  and  rolling 
mills.  More  than  15,000  workmen,  together  making  90,000  people  with  their  (amiiiea,  consume 
annually  7,000,000  dollars,  worth  of  agncultural  produce  and  merchandise.  The  number  has  in- 
creased greatly  since  by  the  establishment  of  anthracite  furnaces. 

<*  Tbe  anKNint  of  Mr  and  pig  iron  is  now  worth  about  7,000,000  doUait.  According  to  the 
returns  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  there  was  manufactured,  in  1888,  50,558  tonsof 
castings  in  thirty-six  counties,  valued  at  5,805,599  dollars.  Add  estimated  value  of  cast  iron  in 
sixteen  counties,  at  least  1,194,401  dollars,  aad  tlie  amount  of  bar,  pig,  and  cast  iron  in  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  is  worth  14,000,000  dollars.  A  considerable  amount  of  Jerseyiron  is  made  into  castings 
and  rolled  into  bars  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  quantity  of  the  pigs  of  Western  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky  are  made  into  castings  and  rolled  into  bars  at  Pittsburg. 

**  Having  now  glanced  at  some  of  the  sources  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  state,  we  will  enume- 
rate the  folk>wing  items  taken  from  tlie  returns  of  the  marshals  in  taking  the  late  census,  from  the 
returns  of  the  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  and  other  sources.  The 
returns  of  the  marshals  are  much  too  low,  ow'mg  to  a  neglect  of  duty  on  their  part,  and  the  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  answer  tne  questions  put  to  them,  it  being  ctrculate<C  for 
party  purposes,  that  it  was  a  forerunner  of  direct  taxation  by  the  general  government.  We  have, 
nowever,  taken  these  returns  for  our  calculations,  in  most  instances.  The  amount  of  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  and  also  the  value  of  lumber  annually  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  so  manifestly  un- 
true, that  we  have  taken  the  returns  of  the  county  commissioners  to  thie  secretary  of  the  oommon- 
vreahh  as  our  authority. 

dollars. 
Value  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  including  mines  (28,000,000  acres)...    700,000,000 

Value  of  300,000  houses 300,000,000 

Value  of  barns,  workshops,  stores,  taverns,  forges,  and  ftctories   200,000,000 

1700  miles  of  canals  and  railroads 100,000,000 

Total  real  estate 1,300,000,000 

**  Here  ureal  ettaU  to  the  amount  of  U'SOOfiOOfiOO  doUttn.  A  tax  of  three  per  cent  upon  U  would 
pay  the  35,000,0^0  dollars  of  the  pubBc  debt  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  tmgteyeary  and  leave  m  the  treasury 
4,000,000  dollars  besides. 

**  The  state  has  laid  a  tax,  which  is  estimated  by  William  B.  Reed,  an  Intelligent  state  senator 
from  Philadelphia,  to  produce  annually,  1,800,000  dollars;  more  than  enoueh  to  pay  the  interest  on 
our  debt.  The  tolls  on  our  public  works  will  this  year  exceed  1,000,000  dollars,  which  sum,  will 
from  year  to  year  increase,  and  the  dividends,  from  bank  stock,  auctions,  &c.,  will  far  more  than 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Where,  then,  is  the  cause  for  alarm  or  despondency? 
Besides  all  thb,  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states 
must  pass  congress,  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  the  whole.  The  quantity  of 
public  lands  to  which  the  In<fian  title  is  extingubhed,  after  deducting  the  reserves  to  the  new  states, 
and  which  remains  unsold,  exceeds  2*20,000,000  of  acres,  and  the  quantity  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished,  exceeds  730,000,000  of  acres. 

**  The  personal  property  in  the  state  we  shall  not  undertake  to  estimate.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowing items. 

Neat  cattle  1,146,418 

Sheep   8,396,431 

Swine   1,450,531 

Horses  and  mules   3d8»565 

**  Let  us  now  look  at  the  annual  products  of  the  state.  We  produce  one-sixth  of  all  the 
wheat  in  the  union. 
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ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity, 

Value. 

IVheat buaheb 

13,029,766 

6,298,447 

13,696,619 

18,038,447 

1,971,928 

178,100 

8,626,923 

dollars. 

13,029,765 

3,776,068 

6,846,309 

^4 16,033 

985,064 

106,650 

2,156,731 

Mutton  and  veal,  estimated. 
Poultry  and  fish,  estimated. . 

Total  amount  of  food 

n»v   1  1  ()0  <Mi3  tons 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

238,511,400 

161,488,600 
400,000,000 

dotlarv. 

9300300 

2,000300 

Rye do. 

CoTD  . •  a •  .. .  .  . «.^    ----         dn 

Oats do. 

86,317321 
11,999,630 

Buckwheat do. 

fiarlev do. 

Wool.  3.076,783  lb« 

Lumber,  pine  sawed  la  699 

townships  sold,  feet 

Estimated  quantity  sold  in 

361  townships 

Estimated  quantity  unsold. . 

Unsawed  timber,  shingles, 
and  staTes,8ent  to  market 

in  HOO  fAivnAhinA    .......... 

1,230,713 

Potatoes do. 

Batter  sold   in  699  town- 
shins  ..■■■•............ Ihs. 

61,8&5,250 
8,291,885 
3,808,165 

36,000.000 

82^17,521 

12,500,000 

1,500,000 
1,000,000 

3,000,000 
14,000,000 
10,500,000 

Bstirasted  quantity  sold  in 
361  townthins do. 

800,000,000 

342,068 

157333 

1,500,000 

8,000,000 

Butter  consamed  by  pro- 
da'ors  ••••■••.....•...do. 

Cheese  sold  in  690  town- 

60,000,000 

385,708 

114,292 
1,500,000 

Estimated  quantity  sold  in 
Sfil  townshins ....••••.... 

ships do. 

Bstimafed  quantity  sold  in 

Estimated    quantity  con- 
•amod  at  home. ..•■...■■■ 

361  Cnwnihimi    .....      ..fin 

Other  agricultural  prodticts.. 

Total  agricultural  products 
In  the  state. .......... .. 

Consumed  by  producers  .  .do. 

2300.000 

•  ••• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2.000300 
15,000.000 

2,000,000 

•  •  •  • 

35,(KI{Ci86 

14,464304 

160,000,000 

Milk  more  than 

Orchards  and  gsrden8,more 

124347,864 

than 

Pig,  bar,  and  cast  iron 

Anthracite  coal  mined 

Bituminous  coal  ditto 

Cotton,  woollen,  iron,  lea- 
ther, hats,  engines,  and 
other   manufactures,  at 

laAMt    . 

14.000,000 

Beef  sold  in  690townships.lbfl. 
Estimated  Quantity  sold  in 

361  townships do. 

Consumed   by    producers, 

say  three*ibanhs do. 

5,000300 
4k000!,000 

13,000,000 

Pork  sold  in099townshipii.do. 
Estimated  quantity  sold  in 

3<il  townships do. 

Consumed    by  producers^ 

say  four-fifths do. 

200,000,000 
19,892,312 

10,107,688 

12^000,000 

Annual  products  of  Penn- 
s\*l vania  •.••.*.••«•**..■ 

160.547.864 

150,000,000 

"  Thus  it  will  be  seen^  that  the  annual  prodncts  of  the  state  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixltf  mil- 
Mons  ofdoUars,  one  per  cent  on  which  will  pay  the  interest  of  our  state  debt.* 

**To  conclude,  who  does  not  feel  proud  of  this  picture  of  Pennsylvania?  She  has  all  the 
resources  of  a  great  nation  within  herself,  for  happiness  in  peace,  for  power  in  war.  She  is  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  30,000,000  of  people  within  her  borders,  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  herself, 
and  making  the  surrounding  states  her  tributaries.  Her  water  power  upon  the  Susquehanna  and 
her  hundred  branches,  upon  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  and  their  tributaries,  and  upon  the 
steams  that  make  up  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  is  capable  of  performing  the  labour  of 
406,000,000  men.  What  her  steam  power  can  do  in  her  anthracite  coal  fields^  and  upon  her 
10,000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  lands,  let  the  scoffers  at  her  credit  calculate.  She  paid  her 
semi-annual  interest  in  specie  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  thb  in  the  rery  crisis  of  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  country,  before  our  tax  could  be  made  available.  A  safer  and  better  investment 
cannot  be  made  than  in  the  public  stocks  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  based  upon  resources  that 
will  be  permanent  for  ever.  Those  who  depreciate  them,  are  eitner  i^orant  of  their  value,  or 
dishonest  enough  to  speculate  upon  the  timid.  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  have  so 
many  advantages  and  so  few  burdens.  The  public  debt  is  a  trifle  in  tliis  rich  and  powerful  com- 
monwealth. We  can  pay  it,  and  never  feel  the  burden.  Our  population  is  industrimu^  thriving, 
and  honest/*  (?) — Why,  therefore,  not  prove  to  the  world  that  vou  are  honest  ?  You  are  able,  you 
say,  yet  you  do  not  pay  your  debts.  The  world  will  never  acKnowledge  that  you  are  honest,  until 
you  pay  what  you  owe. 

♦  Governor  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  states  in  his  recent  message  (January,  1845),  that  the  whole 
amount  of  tax  assessed  for  the  past  four  years  at  8,018,742  dollars,  of  which  only  1,825,050  dollars 
has  been  received,  leaving  8,168,674  dollars  still  outstanding  on  the  Ist  of  December.  Of  this  sum, 
together  with  the  800,000  dollars  outstanding  for  1844,  the  Governor  thinks  1,260,000  dollars  will 
be  received ;  and  that, 

*'  If  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1844  be  fairly  carried  into  effect,  in  the  valuation  of  property, 
and  the  collection  and  prompt  payment  of  the  tax  be  enforced,  the  annual  revenue  hereafter  to  be 
derived  from  that  source  will  amount  to  at  least  1,500,000  dollars.  This  sum,  with  the  other  re- 
sources of  the  Common  wealth,  wiU  be  entirely  adequate  to  fumisli  the  necessary  amount  to  discharge 
the  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  thus  ensure  the  fidelity  of  tlie  State  to  her  engagements." 
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The  following  statements  prepared  from  official  accounts^  are  taken  from  the 
"  United  States  Almanac,''  edited  by  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  from  **  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  ;''  and  from  the  ^  Boston  Americans'  Statistical  Almanac''  for 
1844  and  1845. 


Tabls  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debts  of  the  State  of  Pennsyhania. 


TBAmS. 

Total  of  State  LUM. 

litim  at  tko 
dooe  of  each  Year. 

PaBoaylraaia  Dabt 

at  tlM  oloaa 

of  Year. 

YEARS. 

Total  of  Stata  UaW- 

litlefl  at  the 
cktoe  of  eack  Yoar. 

PvsiiaylTania  Debt 

at  Cba  cloaa 

ofYoar. 

1885 

dollar*. 
7,737,770 
7,844,770 
8,350,155 
0,450,155 
8^10,013 
8,035,035 
8.805,045 
9,437,145 
8.I874K 

dollaro. 

1,080,000 

1,980,000 

34)80.000 

5,780,000 

8370,000 

13,070,000 

14,965,801 

17,014,341 

10,055,001 

1834 

dollaro. 

8,584,535 

8,007,835 

8,00^785 

7,954.114 

11,953,859 

14,035,738 

18,>t5,S09 

81,960,053 

d<4lara. 
33.930.403 

1818 

1815 

34^00,008 
94,400,809 
94,400,003 
15.800.003 

inr 

1880 

UM 

1837 

I8tt 

1838 

1830 , . , 

1839 

31,794,003 
35336,009 
39,500,147 

1831 

1840 

1841 

1831..... 

The  total  receipts  during  the  year  ending  Norember  80,  1842,  including  a  balance  of 
1,110,884  doUan  25  cents,  on  band  from  the  test  year,  were  3>890»540  doUars  64  cents.  The 
principal  items  were  as  follow : 


Sollara.  et«. 

034.764    83 

AnctioB  dotiea,  Ac n,387    38 

DiTidendtf  OB  stocka 35,778    79 

Tax  cm  baak  diriaeiMla 44,990    50 

CoUatoral  iaWritaaee  tax 38.717    44 

The  payments  during  the  year  amounted  to  3,336,359  dollars  61  cents;  leaving  a  balance, 
December  1,  1842,  of  554,181  dollars  13  cents.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  as 
follow : 


oallafa.  eta. 

Taxaaftoekfl  37,858    39 

M     real  or  porMoal  aotata 486,035    85 

TaTam  Uoancaa.  Ste 58,975    59 

ToUa,  eaoal,  aad  raOroad 987,093    13 

Ratailera' Ucanoaa 84,178    57 


Connniariopaia  of  lataraal  laapiw*- 


r 

Gov' 


and  gratahiea. 
t 


donan.  eti. 

1,987,358  39 

908,580  a 

44,151  06 

399,337  61 


paid 
itaa 

OoUagaa, 


dollara. 

947,006  55 

1S1,3»«  33 

44,767  79 

*e 46,8n  86 


In  1841,  the  asseosed  value  of  real  estate,  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  was  843,687,422  dollars;  of 
perM>nal  property,  24,960,566  dollars.  The  8tate  tax  was  asoessed  at  582,828  dollars  53  cents.— 
from  the  lUport  of  the  AudHor^Gtneral,  January  2, 1843. 

The  following  exhibits  the  Debt  of  the  State  of  PennsyWania,  as  reported  in  the  Govemor^s 
Message  in  January,  1848. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  present  funded  debt  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  deposit  of  the 
'  '  '^'  This  debt  is  reimbursable  as  follows : 


surplus  revenue,  b  37,937,788  dollars  24  cents. 

doUara. 

Bala^a  of  loaa  par  act  of  tka  14tli 

of  April,  1838 1^080 

la  tiM  yaar  1841 50,839 

N          1844 63,580 

1846 4,194,349 

1847 79335 

1858 1.088,880 

1853 3.008,888 

1854 3,000,880 

1850 3,783,101 

1808 7,878,001 

1859 1,950,808 

1808 9,648.688 

1861 190,808 


M 


n 


08 
68 


86 
00 
00 
80 
88 
44 
88 
00 


M 
M 

n 


dollara.  otat 

latbavaarlSOS 9,965,488  00 

1803 908,800  88 

1864 9,515,888  80 

1805 1,750,010  80 

1868 1,594,088  88 

„          1878 1.957,3i9    15 

At  tka  azplratloo  of  certain  bask 

dMrttra 878,737  58 

Itttcreat  dua  tba  Ut  of  Aagnat  last, 
tot  ^\Adk  oartifleateo  kare  bean 

I,  radaanabla  in  Anf .,  1843.  871,075  53 

TotaL doUara  37,937,788  94 
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This  debt  has  been  contracted  for  the  following  purposes,  viz. : 


For  caaaU  «nd  raUwrnvi 

To  pay  interest  on  pnblle  debt. 
For  the  OMofthetreaMirj ... 
Tnrnpikee,  ttste  roeds,  dec. .. . 

Union  ceoel ....• 

Bastern  penitentiary 

Franklin  railroad 

FennaylTania  and  Ohio  canal 
Insane  aaylom 


dollars,  eta. 

•0.538,629  IS 

4,410,135  08 

i;»71.069  00 

030.000  00 

200,000  00 

12«).000  00 

100.000  00 

50,000  00 

22,335  00 


dollam.  ctt. 


The  value  of  onr  public  improTementa  esti- 

mated  at  coat,  ia 

The  atate  owna  bank  stodt,  which  coat  at  par. 

tampike  and  bridge  atodk  . . 

canal  and  naTigadon  stock. . 

railroad  stock  •• 

Money  doe  ea  nnpatented  landa,eatiaBated  at 


w 


87,937,788  24 

80,583,629  15 

2,108,700  00 

1,836,262  45 

842,778  66 

36^276  90 

1,000,000  •• 


87,686/M7    16 

The  foregoing  doea  not  indode  tfM  amount  dve  to  do- 
mestic creditors ;  and  a  portion  of  the  property  included 
in  tlie  atatement  haa  since  been  disposed  of  at  public 


REAL  E8TATB. 

The  Value  of  the  Real  Estate  and  Feraooa]  Property  io 
FenasylTanla,  accordioa  to  an  Estimate  made  nrom  the 
Returna  of  the  Marshals  in  taking  the  late  Censoj,  and 
from  Retoms  of  the  Coonty  Conmiissiotters,  is  atated  aa 
follows,  in  an  Article  poblished  in  the  '*  Protector  :** 

doUara. 
Value  of  80,000,000  aonea  of  land  in  Pennayl- 
▼ania,   iodnding   waCer^nower,    qaarrtea, 
mines  ef  iron,  aalt,  coal,  and  sJI  other 

minerals 792,000,000 

Valoe  of  800,000  dweIHng.4iouaes 800/100,000 

M        bams,  workshepa,  stores,  fanmoes, 

rolling-mils,  forges,  and  foctories 948,000,000 

M        2165BdiessfraiteDndaaB»dsaDale..        70,258^673 


Value  of  public  buildings  of  an  kinds,  bridges, 
gas,  and  water- works •.• 


doHari. 
29,746,827 


Toul  Tslue  of  real  estete  ....   1,400,000,000 


»» 


» 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

Value  of  366,129  horaes  and  mulea,  at  60  dols. 
„       1,172,006  neat  cattle,  at  15  dollars ... 
M        1,767,620  sheep,  at  2  dollars  50  cents. 
1,508,964  swine,  at  8  dollars  50  cents. 

poultry 

furniture  of  800.000  houses,  includ- 
ing plate,  jewelry,  watches,  cloaks,  and 

weanog  apparel 

Value  of  carrUges,  stsges ,  waggons,  formers' 
implements,  mechanics'  tools,  books  of  all 
kinda,  ships,  brigs,  barges,  schooners,  canal 
boats,  railroad  cars,  stationery  and  loco- 
motive steam-engines  and  steamboata 

Value  of  goods,  wares,  merchsndlse,  stocks, 
money,  and  all  other  personal  property,  at 

least 

Value  ef  personal  property 


21,007,740 

17,589.975 

4,419.450 

6^268,874 

685,801 


185,000,000 


800,000,000 


210,133.160 
700.000.000 


Total  valae  of  the  state 2,100,000,000 


ANNUAL  PRODDCTS. 

In  the  same  article  the  estimated  value  of 
products  is  as  follows : 

Value  of  118,395  tons  of  pig  iron,  at  80  doln.  . 
additional,  by  varioua  manufacturea 

anthracite  onri  mined 

bitumteons  coal  mined 

agricnitural  prodncta 

manufactorea,  except  iron 

Annual  products  of  the  state  ••  •• 


n 


» 


the  annual 

dollars. 
8,401,850 

17352.288 

5,000,000 

4.000,000 

126,620/117 

43.151.848 

200^026,598 


Finances  of  tbe  State  in  1843;  from  the  '*  American  Almanac*  for  1845. 

dollars,    cts. 

Total  amount  VBoeivod  in  1848 8,404,434    37 

Total  amount  expended  in  1043 8,523,324    02 


Principal  Items  of  Expenditure. 


Salaries  of  execudve  offloers. 

M  thejudi^ry  .... 

Other  ordinary  expenses  of 

government 

Internal  improvea>ent 

Common  schools 

Charitable  establishments. . . 

MiseeUaaeona 

Domestic  creditors 

Militia  expenses 

Fensiousand  gratuities 

Loans  and  intereat  paid  •••• 
Cancelled  noten 


dols. 
14,100 
69,566 

200,000 

747,263 

339.7n 

20,618 

8»007 

1,261,236 

42.448 

46,007 

135,046 

508,000 


Chief  Sources  of  Income. 


cts. 
00 
67 

00 
92 
33; 
73| 

78i 

99 

76 

17 

00 


Taxes  on  estates 

Tax  en  bank  dividends 

Income  of  public  works 

Misoellaneous 

Auction  commission 

Auction  duties ••••.. 

Tavern  licences 

Duties  on  dealers  ia  foreign 

merchsndise 

Collateral  inheritance  tax .. . 
Tax  on  certain  offices 

»     writs 

„  oovporation  stocks  .. . 
Salea  of  stocks  in  1843 


dols.     ClK. 

554,452  06 

25,529  76 

1,049,244  19 

6.645  76^ 

29,310  00 

50,061  78 

47,090  10 


63,857 
23.337 
9,668 
87.769 
88,510 
1,395,411 


24 
05 
12 
86 

70 

84 


Debts  and  Property. 


Dbvt,  April  1,  1844. 


Six  per  cent  slocks 

Five  per  cent  ditto 

Four  and  a  half  percent  ditto 

Relief  notea,  at  one  per  c«it  interest 
Loan,  six  per  cent • 

DnoMstic  creditors,  scrip  outstanding 
Interest  on  loana,  doe  Feb.  1st,  1844. 


dollars,  ots. 
4,881,013    09 

32,934,763    73 
200,000    00 


1,202,449    68 
171,630    00 


sea* 
•  •so 


doUais.  cts. 


37,465,777    72 


1,464,086  68 
166,504  65 
955/126    18 


40,051,794    18 


FsopXKTT  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Stock  in  smdry  corporations,  (par 

value) 

Public  works,  (cost  of  construcdon). 
Public  buildUkgs    and    grounds    at 

Harrisburg  (estimated) 

Money  due  on  lands  unpatented  (ea- 

timated) 

State   arsenals,   powder  magasine, 

dec.,  (estimated) 


dollars,   cts. 

2,002,607    56 
28,616.875    01 

260,000    Of 

200,000    00 

100^000    Of 


81,108,972    57 
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*  The  tax  bill,  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  in  1844,  has  received  the  signature 
of  Grovemor  Porter,  and  has  consequently  become  a  law.  It  leries  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  every 
dollar  of  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state,  which  it  is  estimated  will  exceed 
600,000,000  dollars.  The  tax,  or  course,  will  amount  to  over  1,800,000  dollars.  Ttiercfvenue 
derived  from  other  taxes  will  amount  to  400,000  dollars,  and  the  net  income  of  the  public  works, 
is  fstimated,  at  the  minimum,  at  550,000  dollars,  making  an  annual  revenue,  in  all,  of  2,750,000 
dollars.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  every  description,  is  about  2,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
expenses  of  government,  including  appropriations  to  the  public  schools,  less  than  600,000  dollars. 
Ample  provision  is,  therefore,  made  to  enable  the  state  hereafter  to  meet  its  engagements,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  public  credit.** 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania  was  of  no  importance  until  after  colonisa- 
tion by  William  Penn^  in  1682.  The  following  account  of  the  navigation  and 
trade  of  Pennsylvania^  is  condensed  from  an  interesting  and  able  article,  written 
for  ^  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine."* 

**  Prior  to  Penn*s  embarkation  for  America,  he  disposed  of  20,000  acres  of  land  to  an  associa* 
tioD,  entitled  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  formed  in  England,  and  con- 
finned  by  patent,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests,  not  only  of  tlic  stockliolders 
of  the  company,  but  of  all  concerned  in  tlie  trade  of  the  colony.  This  company  attempted  to 
establish  various  manu&ctures  and  other  industrial  pursuits  in  the  province.  In  a  letter  from 
Penn  to  the  committee  of  the  societv,  residing  in  London,  dated  '  Philadelphia,  16th  of  6th  month, 
called  August,'  we  find  mention  made  of  a  tannery,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  glass  house,  a  wlmlery,  and 
a  dock,  as  belonging  to  it ;  and  also  tliat  Penn  advised  them  to  attempt  the  culture  of  the  vine 
for  wine,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen.  These  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the 
manufacture  of  ^lass  and  linen,  and  the  whale  fishery,  amongst  the  colonists,  did  not  prove  suc- 
cessful ;  of  the  further  operations  of  the  company  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

"  In  the  first  year  ofthe  establishment  of^  the  colony,  twenty-six  ships  arrived  with  passengers 
and  emigrants,  and  forty  trading  vessels  great  and  small.  These  latter  were,  no  doubt,  laden  with 
provisions,  furniture,  and  stores  of  various  kinds  for  the  colonists,  and  took  little  if  any  export 
caigo.  In  the  next  two  years,  twenty-four  more  ships  arrived  with  emigrants.  For  the  first  few 
years  the  attention  of  the  settlers  was,  necessarily,  very  much  engrossed  by  the  clearing  of  land, 
and  the  culture  of  grain,  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony ;  but  '  trade  and  commerce,  in  which 
the  Quakers  were  known  to  excel,'  soon  claimed  their  notice.  A  trade  was  opened  with  the 
Indians,  for  fars  and  skins ;  and  the  culture  of  tobacco  was  carried  on  so  extensively,  that  in  one 
vear,  (1688-9,)  there  were  exported  fourteen  cargoes  of  the  weed.  In  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
however,  Yirginia  and  Maryland  were  found  two  powerful  rivals ;  and  it  was  soon  abandoned  for 
the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c.,  and  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  cutting  of  timber ;  the 
exports  of  the  province  undergoing  a  corresponding  cmmge. 

"  The  war  between  England  and  France,  commencing  in  1688  and  terminating  in  1697,  ope- 
rated injuriously  on  the  interests  of  the  colony.  About  the  latter  end  of  this  period,  we  find 
allusion  made  to  the  poverty  of  the  province,  and  to  the  impediments  to  its  commerce,  consequent 
upon  the  war;  and  it  is  stated,  that '  in  Philadelphia  even,  pieces  of  tin  and  lead  were  current  for 
smaU  change.* 

**  The  course  of  trade,  from  this  early  period  until  the  separation  of  the  province  from  the 
British  empire,  appears  to  have  undergone  but  little  change,  althougli  extended  in  its  ran^e.  The 
exports,  consisting  of  grain,  salt  provisions,  pipe  staves,  &c.,  and  at  a  later  date,  including  flour, 
bread,  flaxseed,  iron,  &c.,  were  not  wanted  in  England,  at  that  time  a  great  grain-exporting 
country ;  but  found  a  market  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  subse- 

Suently  also  in  Portugal,  S[Mun,  several  European  and  African  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
le  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  North  Atlantic  adjacent  to  Africa.  The  returns  from  these 
various  branches  of  foreign  trade,  excepting  a  small  portion  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
province  and  its  trade  with  the  Indians,  were  all  carried  to  England  ;  or  the  produce  received  was 
sold  in  other  foreign  countries,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  England,  where  all  the  available 
funds  of  the  province  were  required  to  pay  for  the  manu&ctures  imported  thence,  which,  from 

♦  As  the  British  North  American  colonies  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  until 
after  the  severance  of  their  connexion  with  the  mother  country,  the  tradeof  Pennsylvania  with  the 
otbeis,  prior  to  1 776,  is  properly  included  in  the  foreign  trade. 
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the  restrictions  imposed  by  parliament  on  manufacturing  in  the  colonies,  were  to  a  rery  great 
amount,  embracing  almost  every  article  of  clothing,  and  household  utensils^  even  of  the  most 
simple  and  common  kinds. 

"  The  following  table  exhibits  the  vast  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  in  the  trade  of  the 
province  with  Great  Britain,  from  1697  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  independence,  and 
also  shows  the  effect  of  war  and  other  operative  causes,  on  the  amount  of  importations. 

"  During  the  war  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the  other, 
which  continued  from  1702  to  1713,  the  commerce  of  the  province  was  exposed  to  repeated 
depredations  by  privateers.  In  1707-8,  the  capture  of  vessels  off"  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  were 
so  frequent,  as  almost  wholKr  to  interrupt  the  trade,  which  liad  in  addition,  about  this  period,  to 
bear  the  exaction  of  dues  for  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Delaware,  levied  by  order  of  Gover- 
nor Evans,  at  a  fort  erected  at  New  Castle. 

"The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  1717  and  1718,  does  not  appear  to  have  mate- 
rially affected  the  colony. 

"  The  year  1722,  was  one  of  great  commercial  embarrassment  in  the  province.  The  importa^ 
tions  appear  to  have  been  too  great,  the  country  was  drained  of  specie  for  remittance  to  England, 
and  there  was  consequently  a  deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium.  The  payment  of  debts  was 
procrastinated,  lawsuits  multiplied,  produce  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  execu- 
tions for  debt  were  stayed,  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  from  eiglu  to  six  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  coin  was  raised  twenty-five  per  cent.  These  measures  naturally  tended  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  the  results  of  all  trading  operations ;  but  did  not,  as  was  intended,  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  specie. 


Trade  of  Pennsylvania  with  Great  Britain,  from  1697  to  1776,  inclusive. 
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*  Peace  establiahed  this  year  between  England  and  Prance. 

t  Pirat  issue  of  goTcrnm/e^t  bill*  of  credit  in  the  province,  to  supply  deficiency  of  currency  occasioned  by  to* 

large  iinportati<»ns.  . .^, 

t  Nou-importation  agreements  were  adopted  ia  this  year  at  most  of  tbe  ports  in  the  British  North  AOMncw 
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**  To  remedy  the  evil,  in  the  latter  part  of  tliis  year,  a  tcheine  for  a  paper  currency  was  first 
Wid  before  the  aasembly  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  March  following,  after  much  controversy,  a  law 
was  enacted  for  the  issue  of  15,iM)(K.  currency,  in  bills  of  credit  of  from  U.  to  1/.  in  value,  to  be 
loaned  in  sums  of  from  12/.  to  lOOL,  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  on  pledge  of  real 
estate,  ground  rents,  or  pUte,  of  double  the  value  of  the  advance;  said  bilb  to  be  a  le^  tender. 
Id  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  a  further  issue  of  S0,000/.  was  authorised.  By  this  timely 
relief,  aod  doubtless  stBl  more  by  the  increase  of  industry  and  economy,  induced  by  the  recent 
hard  time$y  the  commerce  of  the  province  was  soon  revived. 

**  The  effect  produced  may  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  amounts  of  imports  and  exports, 
as  well  as  by  the  examination  of  the  annexed  statement  of  the  commerce  of  t\\e  province,  and 
tonnage  buik  during  these  years. 
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**  At  varioui  subsequent  periods,  in  1729t,  1739,  1746,  and  1746,  acts  were  passed  for  creating 
V  re-emittins  bills  of  credit.  In  1748,  when  the  amount  outstanding  was  85,000/.  currency,  or 
63,333/.  sterling,  a  bill  to  increase  the  issues  was  brouglit  before  the  assembly ;  bmi  was  pottponed 
<m  meanaU  <^an  atUmpt^  at  that  time  being  mmdt  m  pmriiameni,  to  retiram  ail  ike  American  cohmet 
^nm  usmmg  biUt  of  cfitHt  mi  a  ckrcmlaimg  medmm.  In]  the  bill  which  passed  parliament  in  1751, 
prohibiting  the  northern  colonies  frora  creating  or  reissuing  bills  of  credit,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  Pennsylvania  was  not  included ;  her  bilb  having  remained  at  par,  or  nearly  so,  while 
those  of  Massachusetts,  owing  to  excessive  issues,  had  depreciated  to  less  than  one-seventh  their 
original  value.  Encouraged  by  this  favour  shown  them,  the  assembly,  in  1752,  prepared  a  bill  for 
a  fresh  issue  of  40,000/.  Franklin,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  matter  was 
referred,  stated,  in  a  very  forcible  and  lucid  manner,  the  advantages  which  had  accrued  to  the  pro- 
vince^ and  which  might  still  be  anticipated,  from  a  moderate  issue  of  paper  currency ;  the  measure, 
however,  being  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietaries,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor,  but  led  to  long  and  ancry  discussions  between  him  and  the  assembly.  No  further 
issues  were  made  until  the  war  with  the  French  on  the  western  frontiers,  in  1755,  rendered  them 
absolutely  necessary.  In  1730,  the  imports  were  to  a  very  large  amount,  and,  probably,  to  assist 
in  liquidating  claims  on  account  of  a  portion  of  these,  an  insolvent  law  was  passed.  The  exporta* 
tion  of  the  staples  of  the  province,  about  this  period,  was  as  follows  : — 
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"  In  this  latter  year,  the  population  of  Phikdelphia  was  estimated  at  12,000.  The  commerce 
of  the  province  annually  employed  about  6000  tons  of  shipping ;  and  about  2000  tons  were 
aanually  sold  in  foreign  ports,  principally  West  Indian. 

*•  The  commerce  of  the  province,  from  March  25,  1735,  to  March  25,  1736,  was  as  follows  ;— 
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"  Of  the  arrivals,  fifty-one  were  ships,  thirteen  snows,  forty-four  brigs,  and  the  remainder 
smaller  vessels. 

'*  Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  recommenced  in  1739  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  enemy  kept  several  privateers  off  the  American  coast,  which  cruised  successfully 
against  the  colonial  commerce.  In  1743,  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
In  1746,  the  enemy,  finding  the  Delaware  unprotected,  made  many  captures,  ascending  the  river 
as  high  as  New  Castle,  and  even  threatening  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1748,  the  city  was  again 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm,  and  batteries  were  erected  for  its  deifence,  owing  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Spaubh  privateer  in  the  bay.  To  retaliate  in  some  measure  upon  the  enemy,  two 
privateers,  the  Wilmington  and  the  Delaware,  were  fitted  out  and  sent  on  a  cruise. 

"  Tlie  restoration  of  peace,  in  1 749,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  commerce.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  in  this  one  year,  were  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  those  of  any  three  consecutive 
years  preceding.  The  values  of  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  bread,  and  flaxseed,  were  as  follow  :— 
in  1749.  148,104/.  currency;  in  1750,  155,175/.,  and  in  1751,  187,457/.;  and  the  number  of 
vessels  cleared  from  1749  to  1752,  averaged  annually,  403  ;  the  population  of  Philadelphia  being 
estimated  at  15,000.  This  activitv  in  trade  continued,  despite  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to 
increase  the  paper  currency,  until  the  difficulties  with  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  western 
frontier,  in  1755. 

"  During  the  continuance  of  the  seven  yeari  war  (which  was  commenced  by  a  collision  between 
the  English  and  French  troops  on  the  western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1755,  although  war 
was  not  declared  until  the  following  year),  the  commerce  of  the  province  suffered  severely ;  the 
value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  varying  from  144,456/.  sterling  in  1755«  to  707,996/.  sterling 
in  1760.  This  latter  sum,  it  is  probable,  from  its  vast  amount,  included  military  stores.  Serious 
losses  were  occasioned  to  tlie  mercantile  community,  by  the  provincial  government  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  provisions  and  military  stores  to  French  ports,  in  1756  and  1757. 

**  The  restoration  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  in  1763,  removed  many  restrictions  from 
commerce ;  but  found  the  province  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  incurred  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
her  people  impoverished,  her  merchants  largely  indebted  to  those  of  the  mother  country  for  goods 
imported,  and  trade  generally  depressed. 

"  The  continuance  of  difficulties  with  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  with  France,  for  some  time  kept  the  province  in  a  state  of  excitement  (the  bold- 
ness of  tne  incursions  alarming  even  the  Philadelphians),  and  tended  to  increase  the  embarrass- 
ment of  trade. 

**  The  effect  of  these  disturbing  influences  had  not  passed  away,  when  the  British  parliament, 
in  1764,  commenced  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression  towards  the  North  American  colonio, 
which  at  length  forced  them  into  open  rebellion,  and  resulted  in  their  independence.  With  t 
fixed  determination  to  resist  the  collection  of  all  taxes  imposed  without  their  consent,  the  colo- 
nists met  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  home  government  to  force  these  odious  measures  upon 
them,  by  non-consuming  and  non-importation  agreements,  and  at  length  by  open  resistance.  Our 
limits  preclude  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  these  exciting  events,  which,  however,  are  detailed 
in  every  history  of  the  American  revolution.  The  influence  of  the  non-importation  agreements 
on  commerce,  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  1769 
(199,909/.  sterling),  when  these  agreements  were  generally  adopted  throughout  the  rebellious 
colonies,  with  that  of  the  imports  in  1771  (728,744/,  sterling),  when  the  non-importation  restric- 
tions were  removed,  save  in  reference  to  tea. 

"  The  following  view  of  the  trade  of  the  province,  given  by  Franklin,  in  1766,  during  his  exa- 
mination before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
shows  it  to  have  been  so  completely  tributary  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  leave  little  cause  for 
regret  at  the  separation  of  the  two  governments,  which  shortly  followed.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain  into  the  province,  he  says,  are  computed  at  more  than  500,000/.  sterlin|[,  annually, 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  at  only  40,000/.  sterling  the  balance  being  paid  by  the  produce 
of  the  province,  carried  to  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands;  to 
New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  and  to  different  parts  of 
Europe,  as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ;  for  which  either  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  com- 
modities, suitable  for  a  remittance  to  England,  are  received.  These,  together  with  the  profits  of 
the  merchants  and  mariners,  as  well  as  the  freights  earned  in  their  circuitous  voyages,  all  finally 
centre  in  Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  Britbh  manumctures  used  in  the  province,  or  sold  to  foreigners 
by  the  American  traders. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  measures  of  the  home  government,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  injure 
the  province,  her  resources  were  rapidly  developed ;  and  commerce,  despite  the  many  vexatious 
restrictions  imposed,  prospered,  until  stopped  by  a  state  of  open  warfare.  We  append  a  state- 
ment of  the  commerce  in  the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773;  the  exports  in  theypars  1774  and 
1 775,  being  to  a  still  greater  amount. 
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**  From  1776  antil  1783  Penntylvania  bad  little  or  no  foreign  trade  ;  her  mercliantt,  however, 
were  not  idle ;  but  amongst  the  foremost  in  patriotically  sustaining  the  struggle  for  independence, 
by  their  example,  their  money,  and  their  personal  services. 

''The  first  bank  established  in  the  United  Sutes,  was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  July  17,  1780, 
under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  capital  of  300,000/.  currency ;  the  especial 
object  of  its  creation  being  to  supply  the  army  with  provbions.  This  bank,  we  believe,  con- 
tinued in  exbtence  until  tlie  Bank  ot  North  America  went  into  operation,  January  7,  1 782. 
The  latter  was  the  only  bank  in  Pennsylvania,  until  the  United  States  Bank  commenced  busi- 
ness, in  1791. 

**  With  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1 783,  commerce  was  resumed  ;  but  much  remained  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

"  A  new  era  now  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  wars  occasioned 
by  tlie  French  revolution  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence.  By  referettce  to  the  following  table 
of  imports,  exports,  duties,  drawbacks,  tonnage,  and  arrivals,  from  1791  to  1841  inclusive,  the 
effect  produced  on  the  foreign  trade,  by  causes  to  which  we  shall  allude,  may  be  noted. 

^  In  1792,  France  commenced  her  wars  with  the  other  European  powers,  and,  excepting  an 
interval  of  peace  of  about  fourteen  montlis,  in  1802-3,  continued  them  without  intermission  until 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814.  On  the  return  of  the  emperor  in  1815,  hostilities  were 
r^oewed,  and  finally  terminated  in  this  year. 

**  The  vast  numbers,  in  Europe,  diverted  from  agricultural  and  other  industrial  pursuits  by 
these  wars,  created  a  large  market  for  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania ;  while  the  immense  naval 
armaments  of  the  combatants,  in  all  parts  of  tne  ocean,  rendenng  it  necessary  to  employ  neutral 
ships  to  carry  the  produce  oi  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies  to  the  parent  states,  gave 
profitable  anploymeot  to  a  large  amount  of  her  tonnage.  Nor  did  her  merchants  rest  satisfied 
with  acting  merely  as  carriers ;  they  embarked  in  the  trade  on  their  own  account,  and  also 
imported  laively  m>m  China  and  India,  for  re-exportation  to  European  markets;  tliat  is,  in  1806, 
there  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Canton,  twelve  ships  and  one  brig,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  4226  tons,  all  with  very  valuable  cargoes.  Lai^ge  fortunes  were  rapidly  made ;  and  many  per- 
sons, bdbre  engaged  in  other  employments,  were  induced  to  turn  merchants.  Tlie  commerce  of 
the  United  States  prospered  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  and  in  this 
prosperity  Philadelphia,  through  which  passed  tlie  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  state,  shared  largely, 
her  population  increasing  from  42,000  in  1790,  to  upwards  of  96,000  in  1810. 

"  Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities  between  France  and  Ensland,  these  two  nations 
commenced  issuing  decrees  and  orders  in  council,  and  laying  embargoes  of  a  most  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary character,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  restricting  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  the  enemv.  Nor 
were  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  alone  in  these  restrictive  measures  ;  but  ny  their 
influence  or  commands,  Spain  and  other  European  governments  followed  in  their  footsteps. 

"  In  1794  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  England,  by  which  she  engaged  to  pay  10,000,000  dol- 
lars lo  the  United  states,  ai  a  compensation  for  property  illegally  taken,  under  her  orders  in 
oooDciL 

**  lo  1798,  in  conseanence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  French  government,  commercial 
rektiom  between  the  United  States  and  that  nation  were  suspended,  and  partial  hostilities  fol- 
lowed, bat  no  declaration  of  war  ensued.    These  difiSculties  were  settled  by  treaty  in  1800. 


AMERICA. 

FoBEiOH  Commerce  of  Pemuiylnuiia,  irom  1791  to  1842  incliuive. 
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"  The  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  restoring  quiet  to  Europe,  materially  reduced  (lie  exports  of 
Peniisy)Tania ;  but  by  the  resumplioii  of  hostilities,  in  the  following  year,  a  fresh  ioipetiw  ma 
giTcn  to  ber  commerce,  which  was  only  stayed  hj  the  embargo,  to  which  we  stiall  preseotly  refer. 

"  Non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was  resumed  by  tlie  United  States  gavemment,  Novein> 
ber  10,  1810,  and,  after  several  engagements  between  the  armed  vessels  of  the  two  nationa,  war 
nas  declared  Jnnc  19,  1812,  four  days  after  of  which  the  orders  in  council  were  repeated. 

"  During  the  war,  (he  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  was  limited  in  its  extent,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  enemy  u>raad,  had  to  contend  with  an  evil  at  home,  almost  as  disastrous  in  its  effects,  \\t.:  « 
deranged  currency.  With  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Slates  Bank,  in  1811,  a 
maniaarose  for  tne  creation  of  banks,  under  (he  influence  of  which  forty-one,  with  an  aggrcvUe 
capital  of  17,000,000  dollars,  were  cliartered  by  Pennsylvania,  in  1814;  thirty-seven  of  these 
going  into  operation.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments,  by 
all  the  banks  southand  west  of  tlie  New  England  states,  followed.  The  issues  of  tlieir  irredeem- 
able paper  were  increased,  and  on  July  I,  IB16,  the  paper  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  was  at  a 
depreciation  of  IT  to  18  per  cent;  while  that  of  the  banks  at  Pittsburg,  and  tlic  western  part  of 
theatate,  was  at  25  per  cent  discount.     That  tliis  undue  expansion  of  the  currency  eicertcd  a 

tiowcrfiil  influence  on  commerce,   can  scarcely  be  doubted.    To  this  cause,  in  some  degree,  at 
east,  may  be  attributed  tlic  vast  amount  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  in  I8I0-I6 ;  paying  a 
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handsome  profit  to  the  early  operators,  bat  entailing  heaTy  lones  and  bankruptcy  upon  a  much 
larger  number. 

"  The  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  operations,  January  7,  1817;  and  in 
February,  entered  into  a  compact  witli  the  state  banks  along  the  seaboard,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  immediately  resumed  specie  payments.  Efficient  measures  for  a  contraction  of  the 
paper  currency  to  a  sound  state  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  taken  until  1819;  when 
the  distress  consequent  upon  this  course  of  action  was  severely  felt,  not  only  by  commercial  men, 
but  by  the  communitv  of  Pennsylvania  generally. 

"On  the  restoratfon  of  peace,  in  1815,  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania  had  to  seek  new 
dianneb.  The  great  European  powers  being  now  at  peace,  turned  their  attention  to  tlie  encour- 
ageflneDt  and  protection  of  their  own  commerce  and  navigation. 

"  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  have  not  derived  nearly  so  great  a  benefit  in  their  trade  with 
the  west,  from  the  construction  of  these  internal  improvements,  as  has  accrued  to  the  state  and 
ci^  of  New  York,  nor,  unless  the  cost  of  transportation  on  tlie  Pennsylvania  works  can  be  put 
at  an  ecjually  low  rate  with  that  on  those  of  the  neighbouring  states,  can  it  be  doubted,  tliat  Phi- 
ladelphia must  take  her  rank  amongst  the  great  manu&cturing,  rather  than  the  commercial  cities 
of  the  union. 

**  Id  conduding  this  historical  sketch  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  we  append  a  tabu- 
lar statement  exhibiting  its  condition,  along  with  that  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
as  shown  by  the  exports  at  three  several  periods :  first,  for  five  years,  previous  to  the  long  em- 
bargo ;  secondly,  for  five  years  subsequent  to  the  late  war ;  and  thirdly,  for  five  years  from  1837 
to  1841. 

AoomsoATE  Exports  fix>m  Pennsylvania  to  Foreign  Countries. 
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AoOEEOATE  Exports  from  the  United  States. 


FIVE    TEARS. 
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"  By  the  above  statements  it  appears  that  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
from  Pennsylvania  were  less  in  the  last  than  in  either  of  the  former  periods,  while  the  exports  of 
domestic  goods  from  the  United  States  have  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  re- 
exportation of  foreign  goods  the  (ailing  oSF  is  much  greater. 

**  The  subjoined  statement  of  exports  and  imports  at  Philadelphia  (through  which  passes  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  the  state,  excepting  a  very  small  trade  at  rresque  Isle),  for  the  fiscal  year 
J  842,  shows  a  still  further  decline. 

Vai^ue  of  Exports  and  Imports  at  Philadelphia  for  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1842. 
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AMJRRICA. 

IMPORTS. 


COUNTRIBg. 


England 

Spanish  Weat  Indiaa.  . . . 
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**  Our  limits  preclude  the  specification  of  the  articles  forming  the  principal  items  of  export 
and  import  to  and  from  the  several  countries  named.  Of  domestic  exports,  flour  manufiictured 
in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Ohio^  forms  by  far  the  largest  item.  Com  meal,  wheat,  and 
com,  from  the  two  first-named  states,  are  also  exported  largely.  Tobacco,  cotton,  pork,  lard, 
naval  stores,  rice,  bark,  &c.>  from  the  westem  and  southem  states ;  fish,  oil,  sperm  candles,  cotton 
manufactures,  &c,  from  the  New  England  states;  manufactures  of  iron,  refined  sugar,  soap,  and 
candles,  manufactured  tobacco,  fumiture,  and  various  other  manufactures  of  Philadelphia ;  lum- 
ber, butter,  cheese,  and  numerous  articles,  the  agricultural  produce  of  Pennsylvania,  compose  the 
principal  part  of  the  remaining  sum.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  manufactures  of  wool, 
iron,  and  other  metals,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  &c,  from  England  and  continental  Europe ;  coffee^ 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  hides,  mahogany,  dyewoods,  manufactured  tobacco^  &c.,  from  South  Ame>- 
rica,  and  the  West  Indies. 

*<  The  total  exports  in  1842,  exceed  those  of  only  three  years  since  1803,  omitting  the  period 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Tlie  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  1842,  exceed  those  of  seven- 
teen  years  during  the  same  period.  The  imports  for  1842  are  less  in  amount  than  those  of  any 
year  since  1821,  when  official  records  of  value  were  first  made. 

"  The  Domestic  Trade. — The  constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  all  transit  duties  on 
goods  passing  from  one  state  of  the  union  to  another,  and  releases  vessels  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  from  the  necessity  of  enier'mg.  By  this  wbe  provision  for  the  extension  of  trade, 
custom-houses  between  the  different  states  are  rendered  unnecessary,  and  those  on  the  seaboard, 
or  at  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  interior,  take  no  account  of  the  merchandise  passing 
from  one  section  of  the  union  to  another.  In  the  al^nce  of  official  data  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
important  branch  of  trade,  we  purpose  giving  a  hasty  sketch  of  its  course,  or  the  channels  through 
which  it  flows. 

**  With  the  increase  of  population  and  of  fiicilities  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  by 
the  improvement  of  county  roads,  and  the  constmction  of  turnpike  roads,  canals,  and  railroads, 
the  interchange  of  commodities  with  neighbouring  states  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased ;  while 
the  application  of  steam  to  river  navigation  has  rendered  doubly  valuable  the  noble  streams  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  means  of  extending  her  commercial  operations.  By  these  various  channels  of 
trade,  and  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  together  with  those  of  the  various  navigable  streams 
emptying  into  it,  the  produce  of  the  state,  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  that  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  is  distributed  through  a  large  portion  of  the  union. 

"  The  domestic  trade  of  Northem  Pennsylvania  is  very  limited  in  its  extent,  this  region  being 
but  thinly  populated.  Its  principal  exports  are  lumber,  coal,  oats,  and  neat  cattle,  together  with 
some  wool  and  butter.  By  means  of  the  port  of  Erie  or  Presque  Isle,  a  communication  is  opened 
between  the  western  part  of  this  region  and  the  great  lakes,  and  trade  is  carried  on  with  many 
of  the  towns  on  their  shores.  The  tonnage  of  Presque  Isle  has  been  as  follows,  in  the  years  1832 
to  1841  inclusive  : — 


Years. 
1S39  .. 
1833.. 
1884.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 


tons. 

967 

081 

1802 

1730 

1877 


Years. 

1887... 

1838... 

1839... 

1840... 

1841  ... 


tons. 


363S 

3369 


<*  The  Blossburgh  and  Corning  railroad,  the  Alleghany  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  the 
turnpike  and  county  roads,  at  wide  intervals  traversing  this  section  of  the  state,  facilitate  inter- 
change of  commodities  with  the  neighbouring  counties  and  some  of  the  large  towns,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  York  state.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  westem  part  of  this 
region  passes  down  the  Alleghany  river  to  the  towns  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  although  a  much 
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larger  part  fin^  a  market  at  Pittsburg.  From  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  large 
quantities  of  lumber  are  annually  sent  to  Baltimore. 

**  The  imports  of  this  region,  excepting  the  large  supplies  derived  by  internal  trade  with  Pitts- 
burg, are  principally  from  New  York  city  and  state,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  those  here- 
after mentioned  as  taken  by  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  state. 

**  Western  Pennsylvania,  with  its  coal,  iron,  flour,  wheat,  lumber,  wool,  and  manufactures  of 
various  kinds  which  are  exported  to  a  great  amount,  has  access  to  the  interior  of  Ohio  and  to  the 
lakes,  by  tneans  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  or  Cross-cut  canal  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal ; 
by  the  National  road  to  Wheeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  Baltimore  on  the  other  ;  by  the  internal 
improvements  of  the  state  to  the  city  last-named  or  via  Philadelphia,  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic ; 
aod  by  the  Ohio  river  to  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

'*  rtttsbnrg,  the  great  manufecturing  city  and  commercial  emporium  of  western  Pennsylva* 
nia,  sends  her  manufactures  of  iron,  glass,  cotton,  &c.,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  country 
boidering  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  as  well  as  to  the  rapidly  improving  region  extencl- 
ing  along  the  lakes.  In  return  are  received  draf^  on  the  Atlantic  cities  or  New  Orleans,  or  the 
varied  produce  of  the  several  states,  viz. :  pork,  beef,  lard,  butter,  flour,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton, 
sugar,  molasses,  &c.  \  together  with  a  large  part  of  her  supply  of  coffee,  imported  at  New  Or- 
leans. A  portion  of  the  above-named  articles,  as  pork,  lard,  flour,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  is  re-ex- 
ported from  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore  ;  and  a  still  larger  portion  finds  a  market  in  Philadelphia, 
for  home  consumption  or  exportation.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  articles,  and  of 
large  quantities  of  flour  and  wool,  the  produce  of  western  Pennsylvania,  together  with  drafts  on 
the  Atlantic  cities  received  from  sales  to  the  west,  she  purchases  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  for  the 
consumption  of  her  own  citisens  or  the  supply  of  a  large  extent  of  country  in  western  Penn- 
svlvanta  and  Ohio,  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather  manufactures,  the  bonnets,  and  other  articles 
toe  raanu&ctures  of  New  England,  and  various  foreign  imports ;  that  is,  manufactures  of  wool, 
tilk,  cotton,  linen,  steel,  and  other  metals  ;  porcelain  ana  earthenwares,  tea,  spices,  dried  fruit, 
wine,  brandy,  Ac. 

"  Annexed  b  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Pittsburg  in  the  years  1832  to  1841  inclusive.  Tlie 
sudden  reduction  observable  in  some  of  the  years  may  be  accounted  for  b^  the  sale  of  steamboats, 
great  numbera  of  which  are  built  here  for  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Yeaw.  too*. 
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"  According  to  Harris^  Directory,  the  number  of  steamboats  owned   in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  district  of  Pittsburg,  in  1841,  was  eighty-nine,  of  an  ag^egate  tonnage  of  12,436  tons. 

**  Southern  PeDnsylTania,  whose  exports  consist  principally  of  grain,  flour,  iron,  leather,  &c., 
finds  a  market  for  a  large  part  of  these  in  Baltimore,  and  ine  neighbouring  counties  of  Marybnd 
and  YiigiimL  The  Natiomd  rocMl,  connecting  with  the  internal  improvements  of  Maryland,  opens 
a  connnnnieation  between  Baltimore  and  the  western  part  of  this  region ;  while  the  eastern  por- 
tion sends  its  produce  by  the  Baltimore  and  Susquminna  or  Franklin  railroads,  or  by  several 
turnpikes,  into  Maryland;  or  by  the  internal  improvements  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  or  Tidewater  canal  to  Baltimore,  or  more  largely  to  Philadelphia  for  exportation  or 
home  consumption.  In  return  are  received  goods  of  a  description  similar  to  those  above  men- 
tioned as  purchased  in  the  Atlantic  cities  for  Pittsburg. 

**  Central  Pennsylvania,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  country  bordering  on  the  main  line  of  die  internal  improvements  of  the  state,  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  makes  nseof  this  river  and  these  canals  and  railroads,  together  with  the  Tide- 
water canal,  as  outlets  for  its  large  exports.  A  market  is  found  for  its  produce,  consisting  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  flour,  iron,  lumber,  coal,  &c.,  at  Baltimore,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  pro- 
bably, via  Philadelphia,  at  the  other  various  Atlantic  ports.  The  goods  imported  are  of  a  charac- 
ter similar  to  those  taken  at  Pittsburg. 

**  North-Eastem  Pennsylvania,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  the  state, 
exports  lumber  and  some  agricultural  produce,  principally  oats,  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  ;  neat  cattle  and  butter  also  to  the  same  markets,  and  to  New  York  city ; 
and  coal  in  large  quantities  to  New  York  city  and  intermediate  places,  and  to  the  Atlantic  New 
Endand  states.  I'he  principal  channels  for  its  exports,  which  are  moderate  in  amount,  are  the 
Lenigfa  river,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  several  turnpike  roads.  In  return,  articles, 
such  as  enumerated  as  taken  by  Pittsburg,  excluding  the  more  expensive  and  luxurious,  are  re- 
ceived from  New  York  city. 

*'  South-Eastem  Pennsylvaniaf— embracing  the  earliest  settled  and  most  populous  cqunties  of 
the  state,  rich  in  agricultural  products;  together  with  other  counties,  abounding  in  anthracite 
coal  and  iron — passes  most  of  its  exports  through  Philadelphia. 
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'*  New  York  and  the  New  England  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  take  the  largest  amoimt 
of  this  produce,  consisting  principally  of  coal,  flour,  wheat,  com,  &c.  The  demand  k>r  Pennsyl- 
vania bread  stuffs  in  Boston  has,  however,  diminished  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  con- 
necting it  with  Albany. 

'*  In  return,  Philadelphia  receives  from  the  New  England  states  their  manufectures  of  cotton 
and  wool,  shoes,  bonnets,  fish,  oil,  and  various  other  articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  these 
states ;  together  with  manv  foreign  goods  :  and  from  New  York,  English,  French,  Chinese,  and 
various  other  foreign  goods  too  numerous  to  specify :  the  balance  being  greatly  against  Phila* 
delphia,  both  in  her  trade  with  New  England  and  New  York. 

'*  To  the  neighbouring  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  the  exports  are  to  a  large  amount, 
consisting  of  coal,  lime,  iron,  and  various  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  manufactures 
and  produce  of  the  New  England  states  and  foreign  countries  generally,  especially  manufacture 
of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and  iron  ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea. 

"  The  imports  from  New  Jersey  consist  of  agricultural  produce  generally,  and  those  from  De- 
laware, of  flour,  com  meal,  wheat,  corn,  bark,  &c. 

*'  The  trade  with  Maryland  is  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  similar  in  its  character  to  tliai 
with  Delaware.  Most  of  the  freight  passing  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  consists  of  goods 
m  trantUu  between  the  latter  citv  and  New  York,  or  the  New  England  states. 

*'  The  exports  from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia  are  to  a  moderate  amount,  and  consist  of  articles 
much  the  same  as  those  specified  in  reference  to  Pittsburg.  In  return,  tobacco,  wheats  com,  and 
some  bituminous  coal  and  cotton  yam  are  received. 

'*  To  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  the  exports  are  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  those  sent  to  Virginia ;  but  to  a  very  small  amount.  From  North  Carolina  are  received 
naval  stores,  lumber,  and  some  little  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  ;  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
cotton  and  rice ;  and  from  Alabama,  cotton. 

<<  Louisiana  takes  to  a  moderate  extent,  for  her  own  consumption,  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
New  England  states  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  foreign  countries ; 
and  sencb  to  Philadelphia  large  quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses,  and  some  cotton,  ner  own  pro- 
duce. Large  quantities  of  heavy  goods,  destined  for  the  western  states,  are  forwarded  by  way  of 
New  Orleans ;  and  by  the  same  route  Philadelphia  receives  large  supplies  of  the  produce  of  those 
states  ;  viz.,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  hemp,  lead,  &c. 

*'  The  most  important  branch  of  the  domestic  export  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  that  with  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  especially  the  six 
first  named,  and  consists  of  articles  similar  to  those  taken  by  Pittsburg,  tlie  principal  portion 
being  imports  from  the  New  England  states,  and  from  foreign  countries,  a  large  part  of  the  latter, 
as  before  stated,  being  received  via  New  York  and  Boston. 

*'  In  addition  to  the  articles  above  enumerated  as  being  forwarded  by  way  of  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia  receives  from  this  vast  and  fertile  region,  now  rapidly  filling  with  an  enterprising  and 
industrious  population,  large  quantities  of  flour,  pork,  lard,  tobacco,  hemp,  neat  cattle,  and  horses, 
and  some  beef,  furs,  wool,  &c.,  via  Pittsburg  and  the  internal  improvements  of  the  state ;  these, 
however,  would  be  vastly  greater  in  quantity,  and  the  purchases  of  goods  in  retum  proportionalhr 
incrlNised,  if  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  were  still  further  reduced. 
The  balance  of  this  great  branch  of  her  trade  being  in  favour  of  Philadelphia,  is  paid  by  drafts  on 
New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

'*  With  Michigan,  Philadelphia  has  little  or  no  trade. 

''  Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  being  that  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1882  to  1841. 


Yetrt.  tons. 

1SS2 Sl,147 

1833 30.629 

1S34 32,060 

1835 34,857 

J836 40,871 


Years.  tons. 

1837 41,692 

1838 46,080 

1839 48,298 

1840 61,676 

1841 58,425 


"  We  also  append  a  list  of  the  coastwise  arrivals  at  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1787  to  1842, 
much  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  number  appearing  in  recent  years  being  vessels  encaged  in 
carrying  coal,  or  barees  laden  with  merchandise,  passing  between  the  north-eastern  and  south- 
western markets  of  Uie  union,  benefiting  the  mercantile  community  of  Philadelphia  but  little. 
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C0ASTWI8I  Arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  from  1787  to  1842,  incluoive. 


T  B  A  R  S. 

Vaveb. 

YBARS.     1     VMMb. 

YBARS. 

V«M«U. 

YSAR8. 

V«Mel«. 

1787 

390 
490 
376 
715 
858 
4oc«iii«nts 

iMt. 

1950 
1338 
1011 

999 
1009 

095 
1051 

laoi 

1195 
1106 
1004 
1909 
1935 
1918 
1170 
1051 
1083 
14n 
14i5 
1540 
819 
583 

1815 

1113 
1101 
1938 
1101 
1046 

.    on 

913 
1919 
1018 

081 
1105 
1195 
1390 
1947 

illiiiiliiiili 

9.910 

|7dg 

1809 

1816 

3,987 

l7iM 

1M3 

1817 

8,969 

iWtt 

1804 

1818 

9,H49 

ITSI             .-    .- 

1805 

1819 

9.573 

1799 \ 

1793 / 

ITM     . 

ISOfi 

1890 

3,086 

1807   

1831 

3,573 

1808 

1899 

3,764 

I3M     .-       .... 

1809 

lOU 

7,no 

1;q£       ....... 

1810 

1834 

10,800 

1797       .      .... 

1811 

1895 

11.188 

1798 

1700             

1SI9 

1830. 

9,700 

1813 

I89r 

11,738 

1800 

1814 

1898 

10,457 

A  Tablb,  showing  the  qnaDtitj  of  Flour,  Grain,  8tc.,  exported  from  Philadelphia  to  Foreign  Ports 
during  the  last  Ten  Years  (1831  to  1840),  derived  from  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List. 


YBARS. 


FLOUR. 


WhMt  FlMr. 


1831.. 
1839.. 
1833. 
1834. 

1835. 
1836. 
1837. 

I8J8. 
1838- 


dollars. 
388.7051 1,459,636 
151,0171    768,681 


139V099 
07,905 


67.113, 

33,080) 

oowj 


737,568 
474,454 
361,931 
530.050 
306.383 
553,007 


191.3801.373,484 
1840 384,7731.457,954 


Rjre  Pkwr. 


Car»  MmI. 


8,483 

18,040 
97,93V 
33,705 
31,088 
97^490 
17.976 
14,311 
94.597 
36,471 


dollars. 
31,348 
56,434 

100,.M>7 
86,3rt6 
91.595 

13\903 
96.013 
60.473 

116,161 

107,488 


bavrols. 


45,439 
50,833 
51,903 
60  018 
50,869 
49,708 
63,803 
64,000 
78.800 
89,4H6 


▼•!«•. 


GRAIN. 


Wkoat. 


Colli. 


dollurs 
158,590 
154.113 
17*,740 
151,790 
103,488 
184,459 
991,019 
941AK 
999.915 
980,175 


bash«ls. 

▼•!«•. 

01,989 

3,958 

dollars. 
77;U1 
3.490 

•• 

•  a 

SJD03 

•  • 

8.800 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

87'.»3I 

380,047 

47.738 
311.208 

bihals  I  ▼a1««. 


49,703 

4M.859I 
66,708, 
81,596 
95,457! 
19,1  I7i 
91,486 
17,087 
17,117 
70,749 


dollars. 
30,591 
33,370 
44,764 
95,704 
99,995 
18.075 
91,517 
14,980 
10,430 
48,018 


0«t*,fto. 


▼al««. 


dollars. 

I»,738 

8,906 

4.385 

17.373 

14.593 

9,040 

4.389 

9.537 

9,918 

99  597 


Thb  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  of  PennsyWania,  from  1789  to  1841,  inclusive. 


YEAR9. 

Tooa. 

YBARS. 

Tons. 

YRAR8. 

Toaa. 

YBARS. 

Tooa. 

17»0 

4015 
5180 
3999 
3515 

4695 
6973 
7395 
7660 
8178 
8848 
7857 
8033 
7444 
8051 

logji 

0,855 
0.995 
11.000 
10.997 
11,440 
14,671 
14,939 
15,803 
17.104 
17,509 
90,947 
90.407 
33,360 

1816 

94,744 
34,390 
35,148 
93,673 
34,117 
35.080 
93,995 
97.391 
37,700 
30,431 
81,583 
31,436 
87,775 

1899 

97,491 
34,936 
39,995 
49,900 
43,993 
46,653 
49,KG0 
53.S14 
58.937 
00,161 
63.790 
67,045 
71,588 

1790 

1804 

1817 

1830 

1791 

1805 

IHI8 

1831 

1709 

IMO 

1819 

1839 

1703 

lat? 

1820 

1833 

1701 

1808 

Igll 

IH34 

1795 

1M0 

1829 

1835 

1796 

1810 

I8S3 

1836 

1797 

1811.... 

1813 

1834 

1837 

1708 

1825 

1838 

1700 

1813 

1836 

1839 

1800 

1814 

1037..... 

1840 

1801 

1815 

18J8 

1841 

1009 

"  Tke  JiUemal  Trade, — In  tlie  preceding  article,  on  the  course  of  the  domestic  trade  of  Penn« 
sylvania,  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  extent  of  business  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
and  between  those  two  cities  and  a  large  portion  of  the  state.  Tliis  forms  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  internal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  which  embraces  all  the  interchanges  between  sections 
adjacent,  or  widely  separated,  of  every  variety  of  merchandise,  the  produce  of  agriculture,  the 
mine,  or  the  forest ;  or  the  manufacture  of  the  factory  or  workshop.  Of  its  amount  no  other 
than  a  very  vague  estimate  can  be  formed  ;  it,  however,  vastly  exceecis  both  that  of  tlie  domestic 
and  of  the  foreign  trade,  although  it  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy. 

**  No  state  of  the  union  contains  the  elements  of  wealth  more  diversified  in  character  or  un- 
limited in  extent  than  Pennsylvania  ;  and  with  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  industrious  population, 
to  develop  the  resources  of  her  ridi  and  varied  soil  and  countless  mineral  treasures,  she  cannot 
fail,  in  time,  to  possess  within  her  borders  a  manufacturing  interest,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
agricultural.  A  home  market  for  her  agricultural  produce  will  thus  be  created  ;  while  her  exports 
mil  consist  of  manufactures  sent  to  the  western  and  southern  states  of  the  union,  and  probably,  in 
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considerable  quantities  to  foreign  countries.  This  anticipated  development  of  the  internal  trade 
of  Pennsylvania  must  be  promoted,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  state  canals,  railroads,  and  other 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  produce,  in  the  judicious  management  of  which,  those 
engaged  in  the  domestic  and  foreign,  as  well  as  this  brancli  of  trade,  liave  a  deep  interest. 

PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadklphia,  the  second  city  in  tlie  United  States,  is  situated  on  a  plain  which  rises  in  some 
parts  sixty-four  feet  above  the  liigh-water  level.  The  city  lays  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
•Schuylkill  rivers,  extending  two  miles  from  tlie  one  to  the  other,  and  four  miles  and  a  lialf  along 
the  Delaware,  five  miles  above  their  junction,  and  120  miles  by  the  course  of  the  Delaware  from 
the  ocean.  It  contained,  in  1790,  42,500  inhabitants  ;  in  1800,70,287;  in  1810,96,664;  in  1820, 
1 19,325  ;  in  1830^  167,811 ;  in  1840,  220,423.  Of  the  latter  there  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
693 ;  in  commerce,  7912 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades^  24,900  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c^ 
2050;  learned  professions,  &c.,  1549. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  having  the  Delaware  on  the  east, 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  west,  Vine-street  on  the  north,  and  South  or  Cedar-street  on  the  south. 
There  are  five  adjoining  districts  whicli  belong  as  much  to  Philadelphia  as  Southwark  and  West- 
minster do  to  London  :  those  districts  have  incorporations  and  municipal  authorities  distinct  from 
the  city,  and  from  each  other.  They  are  the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  and  Spring  Garden 
on  the  north,  and  Southwark  and  Moyamensing  on  the  south. 

The  compactly  built  part  of  Philadelphia  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  Tlie  two  prin- 
cipal streets  are  Market  or  High-street,  wliich  extends  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  east 
and  west,  through  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  and  Broad-street,  whidi  runs  north  and  south,  crossing 
Market-street  at  right  angles,  near  the  centre  of  the  citv  plat.  The  other  streets  of  this  portion 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Market  or  High-street  Is  100  feet  broad,  and  Broad-street  is  lid 
feet ;  Arch  or  Mulberry-street  is  sixty-six  feet  wide  ;  the  other  streets  are  fifty  feet.  The  adjoin- 
ing districts  have  not  the  same  regularity  in  their  plan.  The  whole  number  of  streets  in  the  citj 
and  districts  is  above  600.  Common  sewers  convey  the  filth  of  the  streets  into  the  Delaware 
river.     The  houses  are  built  with  uniformity  and  neatness,  and  the  streets  are  kept  ver^  clean. 

The  largest  ships  ascend  the  Delaware  river  to  the  city,  where  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  to 
Camden,  which  lies  opposite,  in  New  Jersey.  The  Schuylkill  river  is  also  navigable  for  smaller  ves- 
sels to  the  bridge,  where  it  is  500  feet  wide.  Both  rivers  are  usually  frozen  over  for  some 
time  during  the  winter,  and  the  ice  then  forms  an  obstacle  which  considerably  impedes  navi- 
gation. 

Generally,  the  architecture  of  Philadelphia  is  simple  and  not  imposing.  Several  of  the  public 
buildings  are,  however,  exceptions.  That  in  which  was  transacted  the  business  of  the  late  United 
States  Bank,  in  Chestnut-street,  is  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon.  On  the  ihilure  of  that  bank,  so 
fatal  to  its  creditors,  this  edifice  was  sold  fur  300,000  dollars.  The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Second- 
street,  is  125  feet  by  51  feet.  It  has  two  Ionic  porticoes  of  six  columns  each.  The  United  States 
Mint,  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Juniper-streets,  has  Ionic  porticoes  of  more  than  120  feet  long  on 
each  front.  The  Merchants'  Exchange,  between  Dock,  Walnut,  and  Third-streets,  is  ninety- 
five  feet  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  a  portico  of  four  Corinthian  columns  on  one  front,  and  a 
semi-circular  portico  of  eight  columns  on  the  other.  The  basement  contains  various  offices,  with 
the  post-office.  The  great  hall  is  embellished  by  paint in^^s  and  ornamental  devices.  All  the 
above  noticed  edifices  are  built  of  white  marble.  The  Girard  Bank,  in  Third-street,  below  Chestnut- 
street,  has  a  front  of  white  marble,  with  a  portico  of  six  (.'orinthtan  columns  of  the  same  material. 
It  has  extensive  grounds  neatly  laid  out  and  ornamented.  Tiie  United  States  Naval  Asylum  or 
Marine  Hospital,  is  386  feet  in  front  and  175  feet  deep.  It  has  a  portico  in  the  centre  of  eight 
Ionic  columns.  There  are  180  dormitories,  capable  of  lodging  400  persons.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  ornamental  grounds.  Tlie  almshouse,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  con- 
sists of  a  centre  building  with  win<;s,  together  with  two  detached  buildings,  one  at  each  end.  It 
has  180  acres  of  ground,  ten  of  which  are  occupied  by  its  enclosures.  Girard  College,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city,  consists  of  a  centre  building,  including  the  portico,  100  feet  by  218  feet,  and 
U  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  with  pillars  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty-five  feet  high,  witli  Co- 
rinthian capitals  ;  and  two  other  buildings,  each  fifty-two  feet  wide  and  V25  feet  long.  This  c»- 
tablishment,  solely  for  the  education  of  orphan  children,  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  tlie  late 
Stephen  Girard,  of  over  2,000,000  dollars.  Among  the  public  buildings  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
State  Mouse  in  Chestnut-street,  erected  in  173.5,  in  which  tlie  Congress  sat  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence, and  where  the  convention  sat  that  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  J  he  room  in  which  they  sat  is  carefully  preserved  witliout  alteration. 
The  original  bell,  cast  many  years  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  is  preserved  in  the 
tower  of  the  steeple,  and  has  this  inscription,  *<  Proclaim  Libukty  throughout  tliis  land,  unto  all 
the  inhabitants  theieof." — Leviticus,  xxv.  10. 
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Philadelphia  has  sereral  public  squares,  none  of  greoit  extent.  They  are  generally  well  laid 
out  and  omaniented. 

Among  the  public  works  of  the  city,  tlie  Fairmount  Water  Works,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
ScfauyJkill,  two  miles  north-west  from  the  city  are  conspicuous.  They  occupy  an  area  of 
thirty  acres,  consisting  mostly  of  a  hill  100  feet  high.  On  tne  top  of  the  hill  are  tour  resenroirs, 
capable  of  holding  22,000,000  gallons.  A  dam  is  constructed  across  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  the 
water  from  the  pond  moves  foircing  pumps,  which  raise  the  water  of  the  river  to  the  reservoirs, 
from  which  it  is  distribnted  through  pip^  over  the  dty.  At  the  western  termination  of  Market- 
street  is  a  substantial  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river,  1350  feet  long,  including  the  abutmenu, 
and  forty-two  feet  wide.  There  ts  a  viaduct  over  the  Schuylkill,  built  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  railroad  company,  which  also  admits  the  passage  of  ordinary  carriages. 
These  are  the  only  bridges  which  cross  the  Schuylkill  river  near  the  city. — C/.  S,  Gtau 

Steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  afford  a  constant  and  easy  communicatioo  with  New  York  and 
Baltimore ;  and  railroads  in  various  directions  render  Phikidelphia  a  great  tborough&re.  By  tb« 
Pennsylvania  canal,  and  a  short  railroad  over  the  AUegliany,  Philadelphia  communicates  with  Pitts* 
burg,  and  the  great  valley  of  the  MississippL — £/.  S.  Gmx. 

Trade  find  ASam^kctmrtt. — In  1840,  there  were  1B4  foreign  commercial,  and  fortv-four  commis- 
sion houses,  with  a  capital  of  2,049,501  dollars;  1791  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  17,082,384 
dollars ;  forty-eight  lumber-yards,  with  a  capital  of  1,1 18,500  dollan  ;  two  furnaces,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  259/)50  dollars;  machinery  was  manu&ctured  to  the  value  of  915,864  dollan ;  hardware 
and  cutlery,  154,400  dollars ;  the  precious  metals,  2,651,510  dollars ;  of  various  metals,  876,060 
dollars ;  fifteen  woollen  factories,  capital  135,100  dolUus  ;  seventeen  cotton  Victories,  with  17,922 
spindles ;  fourteen  printing  and  dj^ng  establishments,  witb  a  total  capital  of  474,000  dollars ; 
«ght  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  117,500 dollars;  eleven  distilleries,  sisteen  breweries,  with  a 
capital  of  415,200  dollars ;  paints  and  drugs,  1339,050  dollan ;  one  glass  fiictory,  and  one  glass- 
cntting establishment,  with  a  capital  of  23,500  dollan;  six  potteries,  with  a  capital  of  24,000 
dollan ;  twelve  sugar  refineries  produced  refined  sugar  to  the  value  of  890,000  dolkn ;  six  paper 
factories  produced  31^250  doUan ;  twelve  rope-walks,  with  a  capital  of  82,900  dollan ;  one  saw 
mill,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  capital  8000  dolhus ;  furniture  to  the  amount  of  526,200 
dollars ;  808  bri^  and  stone  nouses,  and  sixty-two  wooden  houses,  cost  2,751,383  dollan ;  forty- 
six  printing  offices,  twelve  binderies,  eight  daily,  sixteen  weekly,  seven  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  twenty-six  periodicals,  employed  911  persons,  with  a  capital  of  252,600  dollars.  Total  capital 
in  manufactures,  8»796,998  dollan.— (^da/  Returns. 

InsOiuiioms,  —The  institutions  of  PhiUdelpfaia  are  numerous.  Pennsylvania  hospital  was 
founded  in  1 750,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  othen.  The  state  granted 
20001,  and  the  same  sum  was  raised  by  sitbscnption,  and  the  building  was  commenced  in  1755. 
In  an  area  tn  front  of  the  hospital,  stands  a  fiill  lengtli  statue  of  William  Penn,  in  bronzed  lead. 
Thb  institution  is  well  managed ;  and  they  have  recently  erected  a  separate  institution  for  the  in- 
ne.     The  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents  ;  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
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the  lastitutioo  for  the  blind,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum,  are  all  useful  establisb- 


JBoaib. — In  1841,  there  were  in  the  city  and  liberties,  thirteen  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  14,550,000  dollan,  besides  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  capital  was  35,000,000 
dollars,  and  twenty-three  insurance  companies. — (See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafler.) 

Education. — The  Univenity  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  I7.)l,  by  the  union  of  two  pre- 
vious institutions,  the  first  of  which  was  instituted  in  1755.  It  has  fourteen  instnictors,  116 
students,  and  5000  volumes  in  its  library.  The  most  flourishing  department  is  the  medical,  which 
has  seven  professors,  and  over  400  students,  and  is  tlie  most  distinguished  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Jefferson  Medical  College  was  formerly  connected  with  the  college  at  Can- 
nonsburg,  but  is  now  independent,  founded  in  1824 ;  it  has  seven  professors  and  145  students. 
The  medical  department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  founded  in  1839,  lias  six  professors  and  sixty 
students.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  was  founded  in  1740,  chieflv  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Franklin.  In  1769,  it  was  united  with  another  similar  society.  It  has  an  excellent 
library  and  acoUection  of  minerals.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  founded  in  1817,  has  a 
library  of  over  9000  volumes.  The  Franklin  Institute  was  founded  in  1824,  and  consists  of  3000 
manufiictiiren,  artisans,  and  mechanics.  The  Atbenseum,  founded  in  1815,  has  a  good  library  and 
reading-room.  The  Mercantile  Library,  formed  in  1822,  has  5000  or  6000  volumes,  chiefly 
relating  to  commerce  and  its  kindred  subjects.  The  Historical  Society  has  issued  many  useful 
publicatioos  rdating  to  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Pluhiaelphia  Library  Company, 
established  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  has  a  library  of  over  42,000  volumes  — U,  S.  Gaz, 

ReUgion. — There  are  about  100  churches  in  tlie  city,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  iiave  twenty- 
four  ;  the  Episcopalians  nineteen ;  the  Methodists  nineteen ;  the  Baptists  seventeen  ;  the  Roman 
Catholics  six,  &c. 

Amon<;  tlie  places  of  amusement  there  are  four  or  five  theatres,  a  number  of  public  gardens, 
and  the  Pliiladelphia  Museum. —  U.  S,  Gaz* 
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The  government  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  a  sielect  coun- 
cil of  twelve,  and  a  common  council  of  twenty  members.  One-third  of  the  select,  and  the  whole 
of  the  common  council,  are  chosen  annually  by  tl»e  people,  and  the  councils  elect  a  mayor.  Tlie 
aldermen,  who  are  fifteen  in  number,  are  appointea  by  the  governor  to  act,  with  the  mayor,  as 
judges,  during  good  behaviour;  and  the  aldermen  act  as  justices  of  the  peace.  The  whole  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  councils,  of  which  the  select  council  forms  a  kind  of  senate. 

Philadelphia  was  surveyed  and  founded  in  1682.  It  had  previously  been  in  possession  of 
the  Swedes,  some  of  whom  came  into  the  country  bordering  on  Delaware  bay  as  early  as  1627. 
It  was  named  ader  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  plan  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  that  of 
ancient  Babylon,  and  according  to  the  original  design  of  William  Penn,  its  original  founder  and 
proprietor,  was  designed  to  have  equalled  that  ancient  capital  in  extent ;  but  tlie  idea  was  soon 
altandoned,  and  tlie  charter  of  1701  restricted  it  to  the  present  boundaries  of  the  city  proper. 
Penn's  country  residence  was  at  Pennsburg  Manor,  above  Bristol,  in  which  was  a  large  hall  of 
audience,  where  he  held  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  the  oak  arm-chair  in  which  he  sat,  is  now 
in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital. —  U,  S.  Gaz. 

Kensington,  which  constitutes  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  north-east  part,  along  the 
Delaware  river,  though  it  lias  a  separate  government,  under  fifteen  commissioners,  contains  va- 
rious manufacturing  establishments  of  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  and  glass,  and  considerable  sliip 
building.  In  1840,  there  were,  one  commission  hoiise,  and  112  stores,  capital  107,900  dollars  ; 
seven  lumber  yards,  capital  1 16,500  dollars ;  nine  woollen  factories,  fifteen  cotton  factories,  700 
spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  glass  factory,  four  rope  factories.  Capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 721,600  dollars.     Population,  22,314.— (See  Philadelphia.) 

Speing-gabden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  is  also  a  constituent  part  of  the  latter,  though  under 
a  separate  charter,  and  governed  by  thirteen  commissioners,  elected  for  three  years.  It  contains 
the  Fairmount  water-works,  the  eastern  penitentiary,  the  house  of  refuge,  the  city  hospital,  an 
extensive  floor-cloth  factory.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  commission  houses,  capital  25,000  dollars  ;  106 
retail  stores,  capital  294,650  dollars ;  thirteen  lumber  yards,  capital  271,000  dollars;  four  woollen 
factories,  four  cotton  factories,  7802  spindles;  five  dyeing  and  print  establishments,  three  tanneries, 
one  distillery,  three  breweries,  one  pottery,  one  paper  factory,  one  rope  factory,  one  flouring  mill, 
one  grist  mill.     Capital  in  manufactures,  1,178,000  dollars.     Pojpuktion,  27,849. 

SouTUWARK  was  separated  from  the  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  for  local  purposes, 
in  1762.  Tlie  act  of  separation  was  confirmed  in  1794,  when  it  was  incorporated,  to  be  governed 
by  fifteen  commissioners,  five  of  whom  are  elected  annually,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  It  con- 
tains about  5000  dwelling-houses,  many  of  them  well  built  and  commodious,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion are  frame  or  brick  buildings  of  two  stories.  Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and 
liave  a  watch.  It  is  supplied  witli  water  from  the  Schuylkill  water-works.  The  navy  yard,  seve- 
ral ship  and  boat  yards,  and  a  marine  railway  are  on  the  Delaware  river.  A  brick  shot-tower  b  a 
lofty  and  conspicuous  structure.  There  were,  in  1840,  five  commercial  and  commission  houses, 
capital  80,000  dollars;  252  stores,  capital  262,109  dollars;  nine  lumber  yards,  capital  203,000 
dollars  ;  two  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  one  tanner}',  seven  distilleries,  two  breweries, 
two  potteries,  one  sugar  refinery,  four  rope  factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  and  one 
semi-weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures,  890,560  dollars.  Population,  27,548. — (See 
Pliiladelphia.)  The  Northern  Ldberties,  were  incorporated  in  1803,  and  governed  by  five  commis- 
sioners. 

Port  and  Trade  Regulations  and  Charges  at  Philadelphia,  £rom  the  Muuicipal  Laws,  and 

the  Resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Port  Regulations, — If  any  master  of  a  vessel,  or  other  person,  shall  refuse  or  n^lect 
to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  harbour  master,  in  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  office,  such  person  shall,  for  each  and  every  such  offence,  severally  forfeit  and  pay  any 
sum  not  exceeding  100  dollars.  The  harbour-master  shall  for  his  services  receive  from 
the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  each  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  (coasting 
vessels  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  seventy-five  tons  excepted),  one  dollar  for  each  and 
every  yoyage  by  such  ship  or  vessel  performed,  and  no  more. 

Every  vessel  that  may  arrive,  and  anchor  in  the  stream  anywhere  between  Almond  and 
Vine-streets,  having  previously  landed  all  gunpowder  she  may  have  had  on  board,  may 
remain  in  that  situation  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  longer,  taking  care  to  lie  as  near  to  the 
island,  or  sand  bar,  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety.  But  if,  from  a  vessel  having  servants 
on  board,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  lie  a  longer  time  in  the 
stream,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  having  charge  of  such  vessel  shall  remove 
her  from  opposite  the  city,  and  cause  her  to  be  moored,  to  the  northward  of  Vine-street,  with 
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one  andior  and  cable  up,  and  one  anchor  and  cable  down  tbe  stream;  and  in  both  the  above- 
mentioned  sitaations,  the  regulation  contained  in  the  succeeding  article  to  be  attended  to. 

If  an  J  Tessel,  properly  moored  mthe  stream,  shall  have  her  anchor  or  cable  overlaid  bj 
any  other  vessel  in  anchoring  or  mooring,  the  master  or  person  having  the  care  or  direction 
oi  such  last-mentioned  vessel  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  may  be  after  apptication 
made  to  him  by  the  party  aggrieved,  cause  the  said  anchor  or  cable  so  overlaying  to  be 
taken  up  and  cleared.  When  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  hauled  into  any  whsirf  or  dock, 
or  alongside  of  another  vessel  that  may  be  lying  at  such  wharf  or  dock,  the  owner^  master, 
pilots  or  whoever  may  have  the  conunand,  care,  or  direction  of  her,  shall  have  her  securely 
made  iast ;  and  if  outside  of  another  vessel,  shall  get  one  good  fast  from  each  end  of  the 
vessel  to  the  shore,  with  sufficient  fenders  between  them  and  the  inside  vessel ;  and  shall 
eaoie  the  flukes  of  their  anchors  to  be  taken  in  bowrd;  and,  within  twenty-four  hours  there- 
after, cause  her  jib-boom,  spritsail-yard,  nuiin  boom,  spanker  and  ringtail  booms,  if  any 
they  have,  to  be  rigged  in,  and  their  lower  yards  toppea  up. 

No  oatward-boumd  vessel,  putting  oflF  from  a  wharf,  thah  lie  longer  in  the  stream 
between  Vine-street  and  Almond-street,  in  the  district  of  Southwark,  above-mentioned,  than 
twenty-four  hoars.  And  if  vessels  lying  at  the  end  of  wharfis  so  much  interlock  with  each 
other  as  to  prevent  vessels  hauling  m  and  out  of  docks,  the  master,  owner,  pilot,  or  other 
person  having  the  charge  of  the  same,  shall,  immediately  on  application  from  any  person 
so  wanting  to  haul  his  vessel  in  or  out  of  docks,  have  the  vessel  or  vessels  so  interfering, 
moved  to  accommodate  the  one  applied  for ;  in  which  case  the  vessel  making  room  for 
another  to  haul  in  or  out,  shall  have  liberty  to  make  her  warps  fast  to  the  most  convenient 
place  adjacent,  for  a  reascmable  time ;  and  all  sea  vessels,  when  wanting  to  haul  into  a 
wharf  or  dock,  or  to  nuike  sail  in  order  to  proceed  to  sea,  shall  have  the  same  privilege. 

A  vessel  Iving  alongside  any  wharf,  and  not  taking  in  or  discharging,  shall  make  way 
for  any  vessd  tmit  wants  to  unload  or  load,  to  come  inside,  next  the  wharf^  until  shie 
discharges  or  loads  her  cargo ;  and  the  said  vessel,  when  so  discharged  or  loaded,  shall  haul 
outside  and  give  way  to  the  vessel  that  first  occupied  the  wharf;  provided  that,  from  the 
10th  of  December  to  the  Ist  of  March,  no  vessel  shall  be  compelled  to  move  from  her 
berth  (only  those  at  Grloucester  Point  piers),  excepting  to  let  vessels  in  and  out  of  docks. 

No  ship  or  vessel  loading  or  discnarging  hemp  shall  have  any  fire  on  board ;  neithw 
shall  any  vessel  lying  outside  or  near  her  be  permitted  to  have  fire  on  board,  while  it  may 
be  conadered  daneerous.  And  no  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  or  pitch,  shall  be  heated  on  the 
whar^  or  on  board  any  vessel  lying  at  any  wharf  within  ihe  limits  of  the  city. 

Pilotage, — Every  vessd  arrivinfi^  from,  or  bound  to,  a  foreign  port,  is  required  by  law 
to  receiye  a  pilot,  or  to  pay  half  piktage  in  the  warden's  office,  where  the  master  of  every 
such  vessel  is  required,  under  a  penidty  of  ten  dollars,  to  make  report  within  thirty-six 
hours  after  his  arrival,  and  agun  before  his  departure. 


Rates  of  Pilotage. 
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Every  vessel  of  seventy-five  tons  and  upwards  arriving  from,  or  bound  to,  any  port 
witlun  the  United  States,  and  the  master  of  ail  such  vessels,  are  bound  to  pay  as  above. 
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The  pilot  most  inform  the  master  of  his  having  to  report  at  the  warden's  office. 

As  vessels  obliged  to  receive  a  pilot  are  required  to  pay  ten  dollars  in  addition^  as 
winter  pilotage,  from  the  20th  of  November  to  the  10th  of  March,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  vessels  of  foreign  countries,  which  are  not  exempt  by  treaty,  must  pay  two  dollars 
sixty-seven  cents  in  addition  to  other  pilotage. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  twenty-four  hours  by  any  master,  owner,  or  oonsignee^ 
is  entitled  to  two  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  he  is  so  detamed. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  forty-eight  hours  by  the  ice,  after  he  has  conducted 
his  vessel  to  a  place  of  safety,  is  entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  day  he  is  detained. 

Every  pilot  compelled  to  perform  quarantine  is  entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  day  he 
is  so  detained,  and  cannot  be  discharged  in  less  than  six  days,  without  his  consent. 

Every  pilot  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  proceed  to  another  port,  is  entitled  to  his 
pilotage  ;  and  if  there  discharged,  to  eight  cents  for  every  mile  he  has  to  travel  home. 

Every  pilot  is  required,  under  a  penalty  of  twelve  dollars,  to  send  a  report^  within  forty* 
eight  hours,  to  the  warden's  office,  of  every  vessel  he  conducts  to  the  city. 
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Advances  in  money,  or  by  coming  under  acceptance,  in  all  cases 
Accoimts,  collecting  disputed  or  litigated  accounts,  or  cUdms  on 

insolvent  estates 

Monies,  receiving,  from  which  no  other  commission  is  derived. . . 

Paying  ditto • 

Paying  and  receiving  ditto 

Guarantee,  in  all  cases 


Foreign. 


per  cent. 
6 

% 
% 
% 

ft 

H 

6 
1 


1 


5 


Domestic. 


per  cent. 


oo  grass  amount. 

on  cost  and  charges. 

an  current  value. 

on  ditto, 

on  responsibilities  incmred. 

on  gross  amount. 

on  ditto. 

on  amount  colleetnd. 

on  aggregate  aoMmnt. 

on  amemit  iaaarsd. 
on  amount  of  premims. 
on  amount  recovered, 
on  amount  of  premittm. 
on  amount  recovered. 

on  the  proceeds, 
on  cost  and  charges, 
on  ttie  proceeds, 
on  amount  collected, 
oo  amount  paid  over, 
en  amount  remitted. 
on  proceeds, 
on  cost  and  diarges. 
oo  amount  collected, 
on  amount  advanced. 

on  amount  recovered. 

on  amount  received. 

on  amount  paid. 

on  amount  received. 

on  the  amount  guaranteed. 


On  bills  remitted  for  collection  under  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  one- 
half  commission  to  be  charged. 

On  consignment  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  reshipped,  fuU  commission  to  be  chaiged 
to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responsibilities  inctirred^  and  one-half  commission  on  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  residue. 

On  sales  of  merchandise  originally  conagned  to  another  house,  but  withdrawn,  and 
where  no  responsibilities  are  incurred,  only  one-half  commission  to  be  charged. 

The  current  value,  in  all  cases,  to  be  settled  by  certificates  of  two  respectable  mer- 
chants, auctioneers,  or  brokers. 

The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  guarantee,  brokerage,  storage,  wharfiige, 
carta^,  towboats,  &c.,  and  every  other  charc^  actually  incurred. 

llie  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other 
miavoidable  occurrences,  if  the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is,  in  all  cases, 
to  be  home  by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 
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Depart! 


YEARS. 


1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

179» 

I79« 

1797 

1798 

1799 

18410 

1801 

180S 

1803 

18M 

1809 

1806 

1807 

1808 


1818 
1811 
18  IS 


Poreifii* 

CoMtwiae. 

TOTAL. 

596 

390 

980 

1818 

411 

490 

901 

:i8i4 

884 

376 

700* 

|1819 

639 

715 

1954 

1816 

A95 

898 

1448 

1817 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

"•••}t 

•  •  •  •  ^ 

'l818 
,1819 

618 

1350 

1868 

>i8;eo 

779 

1198 

3807 

1831 

838 

1011 

1869 

1833 

641 

929 

1570 

J833 

4M 

1803 

1401 

Il6*i4 

443 

889 

1368 

1839 

ft36 

1891 

1987 

1836 

667 

1139 

1793 

1837 

693 

1106 

1799 

1838 

611 

1004 

1675 

1839 

498 

1993 

1790 

1A30 

538 

1335 

1799 

1H31 

784 

1318 

1917 

1883 

701 

1170 

1871 

1833 

t98 

1951 

3349t 

1834 

191 

1683 

3034 

1839 

485 

1477 

1883 

1830 

500 

1435 

1939 

1837 

398 

1949 

1873 

1838 

YBAR8. 


rowi^v* 

\^^^UM%^wWK9  • 

TOTAL. 

74 

319 

^h 

43 

683 

487 

1113 

1600 

538 

lltl 

1639 

933 

H38 

1770 

676 

1101 

1677 

490 

1046 

1496 

479 

877 

1310 

441 

9U 

1394 

494 

1313 

1706 

483 

1018 

1-100 

901 

981 

1483 

484 

1199 

1679 

483 

1195 

1677 

409 

1330 

1789 

490 

1347 

1097 

374 

3310 

3984 

419 

8387 

37031 

396 

3363 

8698 

418 

8849 

«n 

474 

9573 

3047 

438 

3686 

8116 

439 

3578 

4003 

431 

3764 

4189 

409 

7776 

8189 

404 

10300 

11,334 

*  From  the  iat  of  Angnat  to  the  3Ut  of  Deoember :  no  reoonts  for  previous  port  of  tko  yoor. 
t  The  donnoenta  for  these  two  yeors  loot  or  mislaid. 


j  War  wkh  Great  Britaio. 

I  Openinc  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  caoal. 

Foreign  Arrivah  ai  Philadelphia,  1839.— Ships,  90 ;  barks,  87  ;  brigs,  274  ; 
schooners,  117  ;  galliot,  1  ;  mistico,  1 ;  sloop,  1.     Total,  621. 

Of  these  Tessels  there  were  eiffhty-six  belooging  to  foreign  ports,  vix.  : — Austrian,  2  ; 
Bremen,  9 ;  British,  66 ;  Colombian,  3  ;  Danish,  2  ;  Dutch,  1  ;  French,  2  ;  Grenoese,  1  ; 
Hambui^  2 ;  Hajtian,  2 ;  Portuguese,  1 ;  Prussian,  1  ;  Russian,  2  ;  Spanish,  1  ; 
Swedish,  I.     Total,  86. 

In  1838,  the  total  number  of  foreign  arriTals  was,  ships,  79  ;  barks,  19  ;  brigs,  232 ; 
achooneis,  132 ;  mistico,  1 ;  sloop,  1.     Total,  464. 

Vahie  of  Goods  Imported,  and  Duties. — The  yalue  of  the  goods  imported  into  this 
port  during  the  years  1837  and  1838,  and  three  quarters  of  1839,  has  been  as  follows, 
Tis. ;— in  1837,  10,130,838  dollars  ;  in  1838,  10,417,816  dollars. 

The  duties  accruing  to  the  United  States  from  imports  into  this  port  during  the  fiscal 
jena,  1838  and  1839,  ha^e  been  as  foUow,  tis.  :— in  1839,  2,971,122  dollars  97  cents  ;  in 
1838,  1,917,108  dollars  80  cents. 

For  trade  and  navigation  of  this  port,  and  also  for  prerious  years,  see  General  Trade 
and  NaTigaiaon  of  PennsylvaniA. 

Camlmle.  Population,  in  1840,  4351.  Tlie  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  extending  from 
Harrisbttrg  to  Chambersburg,  passes  through  this  place.  In  1840,  there  were  forty-two  stores, 
capital  90,446  dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  2000  dollars ;  six  tanneries,  tliree  distilleries, 
two  breweries,  three  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  three  weekly  papers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
68,750  dollars. 

CHAjfBBESBURG,  Situated  in  the  valley  of  Conecodieague  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  river. 
It  had,  in  1840,  thirty-eight  stores,  capital  135,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  one  paper 
fiictory,  one  cotton  factory,  one  woollen  factory,  one  oil  mill,  one  edge  tool  factory,  two  flouring 
jnills,  in  one  of  which  straw  paper  is  also  manu&ctured,  four  printing  offices,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  German  Reformed  church  of  the  state,  four  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  an 
insurance  company,  a  saving  fund  society,  and  numerous  mechanic  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Capital  in  manufactures,  131,450  dollars.  Population,  in  1840,  3239  ;  1842,  4030.  The 
Conecocheague  and  Falling  Spring  creeks,  unite  in  tlie  borough,  and  affisrd  ffood  water  power. 

Easton,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh,  fi(Yy-eight 
miks  north  of  Philadelphia.  Population,  in  1820,  2370 ;  1830,  3529 ;  1840,  4865.  It  is  built  on  a 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers,  and  BushktU  creek.  The  streets  are 
kid  out  along  the  cardinal  points,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  a  square  in  the  centre, 
on  which  stands  the  court  house,  erected  in  1758.    The  part  of  the  village  on  the  Delaware  is 
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level,  but  considerably  elevated  above  the  river,  and  the  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  river 
toward  the  west  to  a  considerable  height.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  over  tlie  Delaware,  570  feet  long, 
which  cost  80,000  dollars ;  a  chain  bridge  over  the  Lehigh ;  and  two  bridges  over  the  Buslikill. 
The  Delaware,  Morris,  and  Lehigh  canal  form  a  junction  at  this  place.  There  were,  in  1840, 
two  banks,  seventy  stores,  capital  272,650  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  one 
woollen  factory,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  two  breweries,  two  rope 
factories,  seven  flouring  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies, 
four  weekly  newspapers.     Capital  in  manufactures,  177,295  dollars. 

Erie,  is  beautifully  situated  on  Presque  Isle  bav»  Lake  Erie,  and  is  one  of  the  best  harbours 
on  the  lake.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  within  much  more.  It  con- 
tained, in  1840,  one  bank,  forty-five  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  six  forwarding  and  commission 
warehouses,  two  flouring  mills,  two  iron  foundries,  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  three  printing 
offices,  one  bindery,  four  weekly  newspapers,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 81,200  dollars.     Population,  8412. — (See  Interior  Trade  of  the  United  States  hereaf^r.) 

Hahrisburg,  city,  capital  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, ninety-eight  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Philadelphia.  Population,  in  1820,  3000 ; 
1880,4307;  1840,  5980.  Its  situation  is  commanding,  having  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  sur- 
rounding country.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  generally  of  brick.  **  The  bridge,  a  fine  covered 
structure,  extending  to  an  island  in  the  river,  and  thence  to  the  opposite  bank,  2876  feet  long» 
forty  feet  wide,  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  cost  155,000  dollars ;  there  is  anotlier 
recently  built.  Tnere  were,  in  1840,  three  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  capital 
28,500  dollars;  seventy-six  retail  stores,  capital  819,860  dollars;  five  lumber  yards, capital 
25,000  dollars ;  one  forge,  two  tanneries,  three  breweries,  two  potteries,  one  saw  mill,  twelve 
printing  offices,  six  binderies,  eleven  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  maoufactures, 
195,450  dollars."— t^.  S.  Gaz, 

Lancaster,  formerly  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Conestoga 
creek,  which  falls  into  ttie  Susquehanna,  nine  miles  south-south-west  of  the  city.  Population,  io 
1820,  6668  ;  1880,  7704 ;  1840,  8417.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  kept  in  a  neat  condition.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  fertile,  highly  cultivated  and  populous  country.  The  great  western  turnpike  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburg,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  pass  through  the  city.  Its  oom- 
merce  and  manufactures  are  considerable.  There  were,  in  1840,  two  comu)ission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  capital  88,000  dollars  ;  thirty-two  stores,  capital  242,750  dollars;  three  lumber 
yards,  capital  16,000  dollars  ;  three  furnaces  ;  machinery  manufactured,  value  12,500  dollars  ;  two 
tanneries,  thirteen  distilleries,  four  breweries,  four  potteries,  two  rope-walks,  five  printing  offices, 
three  binderies,  six  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  228,489  dollars.  There  were  in 
the  township,  one  cotton  factory,  2000  spindles,  five  distilleries,  three  flouring  mills,  three  grist 
mills,  and  two  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  90,000  dollars.     Population,  809. 

Lower  Merion,  watered  by  Schuylkill  river,  and  Mill  and  Cobb's  creeks.  It  Imd,  in  1840, 
nine  stores,  capital  13,950  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6500  dollars  ;  two  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  factories,  1532  spindles,  seven  paper  factories,  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  117,170  dollars.    Population,  2827. 

Mauch  Chunk,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Lehigh  navigation  and  coal  company,  and  contains 
several  villages  connected  with  the  coal  business.  About  1200  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  mining  and  shipping  coal,  and  there  is  little  agricultural  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
provisions  being  brought  from  an  average  distance  of  twenty  miles.  An  inclined  plane,  700  feet 
long,  rising  200  feet,  and  a  railway,  nine  miles  long,  extends  to  the  great  coal  mine.  About  thirty 
acres  have  been  worked  from  this  single  vein,  and  have  produced  more  than  1 ,200,000  tons. 
Here  is  a  village  called  Coalville,  of  forty  dwellings,  occupied  by  miners.  Below  Mauch  Chunk 
the  coal  is  conveyed  by  the  Lehigh  canal.  This  township  has  seven  stores,  capital  41,000  dollars ; 
three  lumber  yards,  capital  7000  dollars  ;  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist 
mill,  four  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  28,000  dollars.     Population,  2198. 

Pittsburg,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  at  tlie 
confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  where  they  form  the  Ohio,  which  is  here  a  quar^ 
ter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  in  40  deg.  82  min.  north  latitude,  and  80  des.  2  min.  west  longitude ;  280^ 
miles  west-north-west  of  Baltimore,  297  miles  west  by  north  of  Philadelphia,  200  miles  wesUnorth- 
west  of  Harrisburg,  226  miles  from  Washington.  Population,  in  1810,  4768;  1820,  7248  ;  1880, 
12,542;  1840, 21 ,1 15,being  the  second  city  in  population  in  the  state,  and  the  thirteenth  in  theUnited 
States.  "  It  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain  between  the  two  rivers,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  About 
a  mile  back  of  the  point  it  is  encompassed  by  Grant's,  Avers',  and  Quarry  hills.  It  is  compactly- 
built,  with  some  handsome  buildings,  generally  of  brick  ;  but  a  dingy  appearance  is  given  to  them 
by  the  dust  of  the  bituminous  coal,  so  extensively  used  in  manufactures  and  otherwise.  The  city 
was  first  laid  out  in  1765,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  after  the  plan  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  streets  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles.  The 
streets  on  the  AUeglmny  also  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  are  crossed  by  streets  at  right 
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uigl«i ;  and  the  cross  streets  meet  esch  other  obliquelyt  a  few  streets  back  from  the  river.  A 
bridge  crosses  the  Alleghany,  and  another  the  Monongahela  river,  the  former  of  which  cost 
96,000  dollars,  and  tlie  latter  102,000  dollars.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  crosses  the  Alleghany 
river  in  an  aqueduct,  and  several  ferries  cross  the  Monongahela.  The  liarbour  of  Pittsburg  is 
chiefly  on  the  Monongahela,  where  the  water  b  deeper  tlian  in  the  Alleghany.  There  are  eighty- 
Bine  steamboats,  averaging  over  125  tons  burden,  owned  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  district  of  Pitts- 
burg. The  hills  with  which  Pittsburg  is  surrounded  are  filled  with  bituminous  coal,  which  is 
inexhaustible,  and  atfbrds  great  aid  to  its  manufactures.  There  are  thirty>five  churches — 6ve 
Presbyterian,  one  Reformed  Prosbyteriao,  four  Methodist,  one  Protestant  Methodist,  one  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian,  three  Baptist,  two  Episcopal,  live  Scots  Presbyterian,  two  Lutheran,  two 
Congregational,  three  Welsh  Methodist,  one  Unitarian,  one  Disciples,  three  Roman  Catholic, 
and  one  African.  There  are  four  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  3,000,000,  dollars,  besides 
a  bank  for  savings,  and  two  insurance  offices,  with  a  total  capital  of  500,000  dollars. 

'*  AraiMig  the  public  buildings  of  Pittsburg,  the  new  court  house,  situated  on  Grant*s  hill, 
b  a  splendid  edifice,  165  feet  long,  and  100  feet  broad,  of  Grecian  Doric  architecture,  in  a  very 
commanding  situation,  and  cost  t200,000  dollars.  The  building  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  also  near  Grant's  hill,  on  the  Monongahela  side  of  the  city.  There  is  a  spacious 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  on  Grant's  hill.  Tliere  are  a  museum,  which  contains  many  abori- 
ginal curiosities,  and  several  splendid  hotels.  There  are  several  literary  societies,  with  small  libra- 
ries, which  would  probably  be  more  efficient,  if  united  in  one  large  institution.  There  are  three 
market  bouses.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  Allegliany  river,  a  very  pure 
stream,  by  steam  power,  which  supplies  1,500,000  gallons  daily,  and  is  sent  over  the  city  in  pipes, 
in  the  whole  nine  miles  and  a  (|uarter  in  length,  and  is  to  be  furtWr  extended,  and  which  cost  188,056 
dollars.  Pittsburg  is  alike  distinguished  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
12,000  tons.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  commercial  and  thirty-two  commission  houses,  with  a  capital 
of  1,241,110  dollars;  408  retail  stores,  capital  4,165,190  dollars;  seventeen  lumber  yards, capital 
167,000  dollars ;  twenty-five  furnaces,  five  forges,  capital  1,219,000  dollars;  value  of  machinery 
manufactured, 44 %500  dollars;  liardware  and  cutlery,  &c.,  276,500  dollars  ;  five  cannon  and  1350 
snuill arms  manu&ctu red  ;  precious  metals,  14,860  dollars  ;  various  metals,  19o,700  dollars;  one 
fulling  min,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  10,000  dollars ;  two  cotton  factories,  with  ;5(HH)  spindles, 
four  tanneries,  five  breweries,  paints  and  dnigs,  capital  203,300  dollars  ,  four  glass  factories,  two 
glass  cutting  establishments,  two  flouring  milb,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  eighteen  printing  offices, 
seven  binderies,  four  dailjr,  eleven  weekly  newspapers,  fi fly- three  brick  and  stone  houses,  and 
fifteen  wooden  houses  built,  cost  161,200  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2,057,952  dollars. 
One  college,  Gfiy  students;  nine  academies,  755  students;  eighteen  schools,  2581  scholars. 

"  There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  which,  though  under  diflTerent  organisa- 
tion, shmild  be  regarded  as  suburbs  of  it,  tlie  principal  of  which,  Alleghany  City,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Alleghany  river,  with,  in  1840,  three  cotton  fectories,  and  10,089  inhabitants.** — 
U.  S.  Got, 

The  following  statistics  of  Pittsburg  for  1842  and  1843,  were  published  in  **  Hazard  »  Regis- 
ter,**-—" It  has  twenty-eight  furnaces  for  cast  iron,  number  of  tons  produced,  6584  ;  value  manu- 
fiictured,  about  446,880  dollars.  Number  of  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling  mills,  for  bar  iron  and 
naib.  twelve ;  number  of  tons  produced,  45,100  ;  value  manufactured,  ab^ut  4,500,000  dollars; 
number  of  hands  employed,  including  miners,  2305  ;  amount  of  capital  invested,  1,931,000  dollars. 
Glass  department — number  of  glass  houses,  sixteen ;  cutting  establishments,  nine  ;  men  em* 
ployedy515  ;  value  of  manufactured  articles,  including  looking  glasses,  520,000  dollars  ;  amount 
of  capital  invested,  580,000  dollars.  Hardware  and  cutlery  department  —  value  of  hardware 
and  cutlery  manufactured,  351,500  dolhirs ;  number  of  men  employed,  210;  small  arms 
made,  1350  ;  men  employed,  tliirteen.  Precious  metals— value  manufactured,  4860  dollars  ;  men 
employed,  six. 

dollars. 
Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactories  (iron  not  included).  .3,917,472 
Iron  department  1,931,000 

Total  capital  in  manufactories 5,848,472 

BiBMiNOHAM  BoaouoH,  ou  the  south  side  of  the  Mononiiahela,  which  has  one  furnace,  six 
glass  factories,  four  glass  cutting  works,  one  pottery.  Capital  in  manufactures,  155,750  dollars. 
Populatioo,  1554. 

PoTTsviLLB,  situated  at  the  termination  of  Schuvlkill  canal,  ninety-nine  miles  north-west  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1824,  it  had  only  five  houses,  fn  1840,  it  had  4345  inhabitanU.  Capiul  in 
manufactures,  141,000  dollars.     It  owes  its  rise  to  the  canal  and  coal  trade. 

NoERisTowN,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Schuylkill  river.  It  contained,  in  1840,  fourteen 
stores,  capital  85,000  dolbrs  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  20,000  dollars  ;  one  forge,  three  cotton 
fiMTtories,  19,064  spindles,  one  tannery,  two  printing  offices,  two  semi -weekly  newspapers,  two 
flouring  mills,  one  nw  milL    Capital  in  manutactures,  297,475  dollars.     Population,  2937. 
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Reading,  fifly-seveD  miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  east  bank  of  Sdiuylkill  river/ 
The  streets  are  spacious  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  five  running  east  and 
west,  and  nine  north  and  south.  There  is  a  square  in  the  centre,  on  wliich  stands  a  court  house, 
220  feet  long,  by  220  broad.  *'  Fifty-five  thousand  dozens  of  hats  are  manufactured  annually,  for 
the  southern  and  western  markets.  Seven  weekly  newspapers  are  issued,  two  of  them  in  Gernuin, 
one  of  which  last  has  been  published  for  forty  years,  with  a  large  circulation.  A  rolling  mill 
can  roll  3500  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  1500  tons  of  nails  can  be  manufactured  annually.  The  fires 
are  exclusively  of  anthracite  coal.  White  wines,  of  an  excellent  quality,  are  made  to  the  amount 
of  100  barrels  annually.  Two  fine  covered  bridges  cross  the  Schuylkill  here,  600  feet  wide,  one  of 
which  cost  60,000  dollars.  The  Schuylkill  and  Union  canal  meet  here,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  spring  water  in  pipes. 
Iron  ore  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty- three  stores,  capital 
161,600  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  60,000  dollars  ;  one  forge,  three  tanneries,  one  diV 
tillery,  two  breweries,  one  potter}-,  one  printing  ofiice,  five  weekly  newspapers,  two  grist  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  66,759  dollars.     Population,  8410." — U,  S,  Gaz, 


X.  DELAWARE. 

Delawabe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  ;  east  by  Delaware  river  and 
bay  ;  and  south  and  west  bj  Maryland.  It  is  situated  between  88  deg.  29  min.  and  39 
deg.  47  min.  north  .latitude,  and  between  74  deg.  56  min.  and  75  oeg.  40  min.  west 
longitude,  and  between  1  deg.  13  min.  and  1  deg.  57  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  is 
about  ninety -two  miles  long,  and  twenty-three  miles  broad  ;  its  area  is  only  about  2120 
square  miles,  or  1,356,800  English  statute  acres.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790, 
was  59,094  ;  in  1800,  64,272  ;  in  1810,  72,674  ;  in  1820,  72,749;  in  1830,  76,739  ; 
in  1840,  78,085;  of  which  2605  were  slaves ;  29,259  were  white  males,  29,302  white 
females ;  8626  free  coloured  males,  8293  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  afi;Ticulture, 
16,015 ;  in  commerce,  467  ;  in  manufifvctures  and  trades,  4060 ;  navigating  the  ocean^ 
401  ;  navigating  canals  and  rivers,  235  ;  learned  professions  and  ^igineers,  199. 

This  state  is  divided  into  three  cotmties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
capitals,  are  as  follows;  Kent,  19,872,  C.  Dover;  New  Castle,  33,120,  C.  Wilmington 
and  New  Castle ;  Sussex,  25,093,  C.  Georgetown.  These  counties  are  divided  into  twenty- 
four  hundreds. 

Dover,  situated  on  Jones's  creek,  seven  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Delaware  bay,  if 
the  seat  of  government. 

Soil, — The  lower  part  of  this  state  is  very  leveL  The  northern  is  undulated,  and  in 
some  parts  rises  into  high  hills.  An  elevated  table-land,  near  its  western  border,  passes 
through  the  state,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Chesapeake,  from  those  whidi 
flow  into  Delaware  bay.  This  table-land  abounds  in  swamps,  in  which  most  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  have  their  sources  ;  some  flowing  west  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  others 
east  to  the  Delaware.  "  The  swamps  and  stagnant  waters,  which  are  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  apiculture,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  state  is  the  Cypress  swamp,  a  morass  twelve  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadto^ 
including  an  area  of  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  high  and  level 
basin,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the  highest  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bay.  The 
swamp  contains  a  great  variety  of  trees,  plants,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.  In  the 
northern  parts,  along  the  Delaware  river  and  bay,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  into  the 
interior,  the  soil  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
ductions can  be  plentifully  reared ;  from  thence  to  the  swamps  the  soil  is  light,  sandy, 
and  of  an  inferior  quahtv.  In  Ihe  central  parts  of  the  state  there  is  a  eon^eralde 
mixture  of  sand  ;  and  in  the  southern  part  it  renders  the  soil  almost  totally  unproductive.'* 
— Book  of  United  States.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  of  a  superior  quality,  Indian 
corn,  rye,  barlev,  oats,  flax,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  The  southern  part  affords  some 
fine  grazing  lana  ;  and  from  the  Cypress  swamp  on  Indian  river,  larg^  quantities  of  timber 
are  exported.  Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  the  Brandywine  mills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wilmington,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  United  States. —  C/1  S,  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agriculture. —In  1840,  there  were  14,421  horses  and  mules,  53,833 
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neat  cmtUe,  39,247  sheep^  74,228  twine ;  poolttfj  valued  ai  47^265  dollaif.  There  were 
produced  315,166  busheU  of  wheat,  5260  husheb  of  bariev,  927,405  bushels  of  oato,  33,546 
bushels  of  rye,  1 1,299  bushels  of  buckwheat,  2,099,359  bushels  of  Indian  com,  64,404  Iba. 
of  wool,  200,712  bushek  of  poUtoes,  22,483  tons  of  hay,  1458  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons.  The 
[m>duct8  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  1 13,828  dollars,  and  of  the  orchard  to  28,21 1  dollars.^ 
Official  Bttums, 

Trade. — There  were  327  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  empk>3ring  a  capital  rf 
967,750  dollars ;  140  persona  were  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
83,280  dc^lars ;  and  165  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  ci^iiial  of 
170,000  doUars.— O/^i^/  Beiunu. 

Manufaciurei, — There  were  home-made,  or  family  articles  produeed  to  the  ralue  of 
62,116  doUars;  two  woollen  raanuflBbctories,  employing  eighty-three  persons,  produdag 
articles  to  the  yalue  of  104,700  dollan,  and  employmg  a  capital  of  107,000  doUars ; 
eleven  cotton  mamActories,  with  24,492  spindles,  employing  566  perscms,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  332,272  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  330,500  doUars  ;  two 
loniaoes  prodooed  seventeen  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  fire  iomB  prodaced  449  tons  of  bar 
iron,  with  a  capital  of  36,200  doUars  ;  one  paper  mUl  produeed  to  the  value  of  20,800 
doUars,  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  to  toe  value  of  1500  dollars,  the  whole  employ* 
iBg  fiflkeen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  16,200  dollars ;  nine  persons  manufactored  pottery  te 
the  value  of  4300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 100  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manu- 
hetareA  to  the  value  of  15,300  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  450  dollars, 
employing  thirty-five  persons,  and  a  capital  of  9075  dollars ;  eighteen  tanneries  employed 
nxty-six  persons,  and  a  ci^ital  of  89,300  dollars ;  seventy-five  other  manufactories  of 
leanier,  as  saddleries,  &o.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  vahie  ci  166,037  dollars,  employ- 
ing 9k  capital  of  161,630  dollars  ;  nine  persons  mannfiictured  confiectionary  to  the  value  d 
6500  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  2500  dollars ;  twenty-seven  powder  milk,  empbyinff  145 
persosM,  mamifaetured  2,100,000  Um.  of  eunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  220,000  d^krs  i 
299  persons  manufiictured  machinery  to  the  value  of  314,500  dollars  ;  ten  persons  manu^ 
£ietimd  hardware  and  ontlery  to  the  value  of  22,000  dollars  ;  ten  persons  maaufiaotured 
granite  and  marUe  to  the  value  of  12,000  dollars  ;  116  persons  produced  brick  and  Ume 
to  the  value  of  56,536  dottars  ;  143  psfsons  manufiictured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the 
valne  of  49,417  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  25, 150  doUars ;  twenty-one  flouring  mills  manu- 
fsctared  76,194  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills,  employed  288  perscms,  and  pro* 
duced  to  the  value  of  737,971  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  294,150  doUars  ;  ships  were  built 
to  the  fidoe  of  35,400  doUars ;  130  persons  manufootured  fumitare  to  the  value  of  16,300 
doUacB,  employing  a  capital  of  34,800  doUars  ;  Ibrty-seven  brick  houses  and  104  wooden 
honses  boik,  empbyed  299  persons,  and  cost  145,850  doUars  ;  six  printm^  offices  and  two 
iHoderies,  three  weekly  and  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  two  periodicals,  employed 
thirty-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1 1,450  doUars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  in  the 
state  employed  in  mairaftwtures  was  1,589,215  dollars. — Official  Retwrm, 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  g^eneraUy  mild,  though  in  the  northern  part  the  winter 
season  k  eometimes  considerably  severe.     It  k  generaUy  healthy. 

Hie  rivers  are  smaU.  Brandywine  cieek  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  k  fortjr  miles  longv 
and  uniting  with  Christiana  creek,  forms  the  harbour  of  Wilmington,  one  mile  below  the 
town,  and  two  miles  west  of  Delaware  river.  Duck  creek,  MispilUon  creek,  and  Indian 
river,  flow  into  the  Delaware. 

DxuLWABS  Bat  washes  the  eastern  part  (^  the  state.  It  has  no  good  natural  harfoouiv 
in  thk  part  of  it.  To  remedy  thk  inconvenience,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
have  undertaken  the  oonstraetion  61  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  in  front  of  Lewkton,  near 
Cape  Henk^>en.  It  consists  of  two  piers ;  an  ice-breaker,  1500  feet  long  ;  and  a  break- 
water, 8600  feet  kmg ;  and  when  completed,  k  estimated  to  oost  2,216,950  doUars.— 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Wilmington  k  the  largest  and  most  oommeroial  town  in  the  state.  Vessek  drawing 
feorteen  heA  of  water,  aseend  to  its  wharfii ;  it  has  some  trade,  and  several  ships  eugaged 
in  the  whaling  business.     The  odwr  principal  towns  are  Dover  and  New  Castle. 

Education, — ^There  k  one  coUege  in  the  state,  Newark  CoUege,  at  Newark,  which 
founded  in  1883,  and  had,  m  1840,  twenty-three  students.     U^des  this,  there  were 
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in  the  state  twenty  academies,  with  761  students  ;  152  primary  and  common  schoob^ 
with  6924  scholars  ;  and  4832  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. — Official  Returns. 

Religion, — The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Preshyterians,  who,  in  1836, 
had  fifteen  ministers  ;  the  Methodbts,  fifteen  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians,  six  ministers ; 
the  Baptists,  nine  churches  and  five  ministers  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  two  ministers ; 
besides  some  Friends. 

In  January,  1840,  the  state  had  four  banks,  and  four  branches,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  1,071,318  dollars.     The  state  had  no  state  debt. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Public  Works, — The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  is  the  most  important  internal 
improvement  in  Delaware.  ^  It  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  commencing  at 
Delaware  city  (which  has  only  forty  houses),  forty-six  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  extends 
thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Back  creek,  a  navigable  branch  of  Elk  river.  Being  sixly-six 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  ten  feet  deep,  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steamboats.  The 
Deep  Cut  in  this  canal  is  four  miles  in  length,  through  a  hill  ninety  feet  high.  This  canal 
was  commenced  in  1824,  and  completed  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  2,200,000  dollars.  The 
New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  railroad  also  forms  a  connexion  between  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake.  It  extends  from  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware  river  to  Frenchtown  on  Elk 
river,  is  sixteen  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  an  expense  of  400,000 
dollars."— K  S.  Gaz. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

DoTER,  capital  of  Delaware  county,  fifty  miles  south  of  Wilming^n,  is  situated  on 
high  ground,  between  the  two  principal  branches  of  Joneses  creek,  ten  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  Delaware  bay.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  at  right  angles  with 
each  other ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  chiefly  of  Innck,  are  generally  neat  and  handsome. 
The  state  house  stands  on  the  east  side  of  a  large  public  square,  and  is  an  elegant  building; 
and  the  other  public  buildings  are  built  around  the  same  square.  It  contains  three 
churches— one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist — a  bank,  an  academy,  six 
stores,  ninety  dwellings,  and  about  600  inhabitants.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  flour,  with 
Philadelphia.  There  are  in  the  hundred,  nine  stores,  capital  25,100  ddlars  ;  one  printing 
office,  one  periodical  paper,  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactoree, 
16,200  dollars.     Population,  3790. 

MiiiFORD,  twenty-one  miles  south  by  east  of  Dover,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Mispillion  creek,  which  enters  Delaware  bay.  There  are  in  the  hundred,  thirteen  stores, 
capital  6990  dollars;  two  tanneries,  six  griist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufiictures, 
24,000  dollars.     Population,  2356. 

New  Castle,  five  miles  south-south-west  of  Wilmington,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
Delaware  river,  thirty-two  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  ten  stores,  195 
dwelling  and  1200  inhabitants.  The  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  railroad  have  a  large 
establishment  here  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  locomotives,  and  other  things 
oonnected  with  railroads,  including  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  &c.,  with  a  capital  of 
110,000  dollars.     Population,  2737.     Tonnage,  in  1840,  3661. 

Wilmington,  port  of  entry,  situated  between  Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks,  one 
mile  above  their  jimction,  two  miles  west  of  Delaware  river,  forty-seven  miles  north  of  Dover, 
twenty-ei^ht  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia,  in  39  deg.  41  min.  north  latitude,  and  75 
deg.  28  mm.  west  longitude.  Population,  in  1830,  6628;  in  1840, 8367.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  with  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  built  on  ground  gradnally 
rising  to  the  height  of  1 12  feet  above  dde-water,  and  the  situation  is  healthy  and  pleasant 
The  houses  are  well  built,  generally  of  brick.  The  city  contains  a  city  hall,  two  market 
houses,  three  banks.  Christiana  creek  is  navigable  for  vessels  requiring  fourteen  feet  of 
water  to  the  city.  On  Brandywine  cre^  are  some  of  the  finest  flouring  mills  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  can  come.  Wilmineton  has 
considerable  commerce.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Tonnage,  m  1840, 
16,110.  It  has  a  daily  communication  with  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  by  railroad. 
There  were,  in  1840,  ninety-five  stores,  capital  344,850  dollars;  three  lumber  yards, 
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capital  60,000  dollars ;  fiftheries,  capital  170,000  dollars  ;  value  of  machuiery  produced, 
268,500  dollars  ;  one  cotton  ^ctorVf  1140  spindles,  two  tanneries,  three  breweries,  two 
potteries,  one  rope- walk,  six  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill,  three  printing  offices,  two 
binderies,  three  weekly  and  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  459,900  dollars. 

FINANCES. 

The  state  of  Delaware  has  no  public  debt,  and  the  revenue  has  been  hitherto 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  There  is  a  school-fund^  amount- 
ing to  about  174^000  dollars;  and  the  annual  outlay  by  the  state  for  schools,  is 
estimated  at  about  32,000  dollars. 

FoKEiGN  Commerce  of  Delaware,  from  1791  to  1844. 
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« • . . 

.... 

96.919 

.... 

.... 

183,717 

.... 

.... 
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.... 

•  ■ .  • 

418395 

.... 

.... 

661.049 

.... 

.... 

440.504 

.... 
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«... 
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.... 
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.... 

374319 

500,106 

.... 
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119,175 

.... 

70363 

106.7SS 

.... 

41,541 

130336 

.... 

40,354 

110341 

•* . . 

10307 

88331 

.... 

•  •  •• 

39^44 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

183,431 

• « • . 

•  •  •  • 

14314 

•• . . 

■  •  •  • 

160,101 

.... 

1331 

56,117 

.... 

6,003 

44354 

.... 

1344 

31395 

.... 

1,456 

19316 

.... 

.... 

99,493 

.... 

9.539 

85,445 

89,997 

4341 

I69,49« 

116369 

18,113 

53337 

69,114 

.... 

18394 

19,900 

1395 

31350 

18.693 

1377 

35,195 

10,900 

.... 

9306 

6,993 

•367 

19395 

15360 

.... 

7,195 

14,179 

.... 

53,tl56 

16374 

.... 

34,514 

11,656 

.... 

16341 

13353 

.... 

45311 

9,0U 

.... 

51345 

185,403 

.... 

88316 

19311 

.... 

74301 

197,063 

.... 

49.333 

66341 

.... 

36344 

1348 

.... 

6380 

.... 

37301 

801 

.... 

38385 

3.176 

.... 

93.655 

3,537 

I9t 

96,609 

4385 

40399 
10374 
90.in 
18367 
31,009 
46367 
54,117 
83,051 
101319 
57364 
154,553 
155.195 
74,619 
58390 
168,547 
33301 
151301 
5f,118 
109.669 
38,191 
14390 
38I337 
91.919 
14,199 
41,173 
13.511 
6.915 
19.194 
11310 
15.407 
18314 
49.971 
0.383 
94 
6,696 
5,I»76 
591 
6,190 
15338 
8371 
7,140 
7,940 
8.479 
4,470 
3.199 
88.630 
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4,194 
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14.988 
19,710 
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50,180 
84376 

40316 

.... 

56,179 

88360 

96,530 

15344 

14304 

10.900 

6.991 

1,315 

4,876 
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1349 

5,041 
9.9U 
1.479 
3,019 
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467 
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917  45 
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1190  37 
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9759  OS 

1957  89 
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1105  00 
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1461  93 

1941  00 

156  41 

947  79 

310  17 

654  61 
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518  88 
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538  30 
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678  00 

381  56 

114  14 

98  43 
MOO  09 

150  51 

150  50 

357  70 

143  00 

99  93 


439  97 
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1593  40 

1018  74 

1390  71 
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SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  STATES.— I.  MARYLAND. 

Maryland,  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania;  east  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic; 
and  south  and  west  by  Virginia.  It  is  between  38  deg.  and  39  deg.  44  min.  north  latitude, 
and  between  75  deg.  10  min.  and  79  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  2  deg. 
31  min.  west  and  1  deg.  68  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  is  196  miles  long,  and  120 
-broad,  containing  13,959  square  miles,  or  8,933,760  acres,  of  which  one-fifth  is  water. 
The  Chesapeake  bay  runs  nearly  through  the  state  from  south  to  north,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  called  the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  Western  Shore. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  319,728  ;  in  1800,  345,824 ;  in  1810,  380,546 ;  in  1820, 
407,350 ;  in  1 830,  446,913;  in  1840,  469,232,  of  which  89,495  were  slaves.  Of  the  fret 
population  158,636  were  white  males;  159,081  white  females;  29,173  were  coloured 
males;  32,847  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  60,851 ;  in  commerce,  3249; 
in  manufactures  and  trades,  21,325 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  721;  navigating  canab,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  1519;  learned  professions,  1647. 

This  state  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  IVestem  Shore — Alleghany,  15,690,  C.  Cumberland; 
Anne  Arundel,  29,532,  C.  Anapolis  ;  Baltimore,  134,379,  C.  Baltimore;  Calvert,  9229, 
C.  Prince  Frederick;  Carroll,  17,241,  C.  Westminster;  Charles,  16,023,  C.  Port  Tobacco; 
Fredericl^  36,405,  C.  Frederick;  Harford,  17.120,  C.  Bel  Air;  Montgomery,  14,662, 
C.  Rockville;  Prince  George's,  19,539,  C.  Upper  Marlboro  ;  St.  Mary's,  13,224,  C.  Leonard- 
town  ;  Washington,  28,850,  C.  Hagerstown.  Eastern  Shore — Carbline,  7806,  C.  Denton; 
Cecil,  17,232,  C.  Elkton;  Dorchester,  18,843,  C.Cambridge;  Kent,  10,842,  C.  Chester- 
town;  Queen  Anne's,  12,633,  C.  CentreviUe;  Somerset,  19,508,  C  Princess  Aime;  Talbot, 
12,090,  C.  Easton;  Worcester,  18,377,  C.  Snowhill. 

Soil, — Near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  in 
many  places  covered  with  stagnant  waters,  which,  in  the  sunmier  and  autumn,  cause 
agues  and  intermittent  fevers.  On  the  western  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  the  country  is 
generally  flat,  and  the  soil  resembles  that  of  the  eastern  shores.  As  we  ascend  to  wb^ 
the  rivers  are  broken  by  cataracts,  the  country  is  undulated  and  hilly;  and  in  the  wes&n 
part  of  the  state  it  is  traversed  by  high  ranges,  under  the  names  of  South  mountain, 
North  mountain.  Sideling  hiU,  Warrior's,  Evits',  Willis',  and  Alleghany  mountains.  Tbe 
soil  of  the  state  is  generally  a  red  loam,  or  clay,  and  much  of  it  is  excellent.  Wheat  and 
tobacco  are  the  staple  proauctioni.  Some  cotton,  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  raised  in  the 
western  counties,  and,  south  of  Baltimore,  tobacco  of  superior  quality,  denominated  kitesfoat^ 
Hemp  and  flax  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  melons, 
and  plums,  are  abundant.  The  forests  abound  with  various  nuts,  suita}>le  for  £a.ttening 
hogs,  which  are  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and,  when  fecttened,  are  killed  and 
exported  in  great  quantities.  The  climate,  in  t^e  mountainous  region,  is  salubrious  ;  and 
in  the  valleys  between  the  mountiuns  is  much  fine  land,  adapted  both  to  grain  and  to 
grazing. —  tl.  S,  Gaz, 

Live  Stock  and  Agrictdtural  Prodticts. — ^In  this  state  there  were,  in  1840,  92,920 
horses  and  mules,  225,714  neat  cattle,  257,922  sheep,  416,943  swine,  poultry  to  the  value 
of  218,765  dollars.  There  were  produced  3,345,783  bushels  of  wheat,  8594  bushels  of 
barley,  3,534,211  bushels  of  oats,  723,577  bushels  of  rye,  73,606  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
8,233,086  bushels  of  Indian  com,  488,201  lbs.  of  wool,  2357  lbs.  of  hops,  3674  lbs.  of  wax, 
1,036,433  bushels  of  potatoes,  106,687  tons  of  hay,  24,816,012  lbs.  of  tobacco,  5673  lbs. 
of  cotton,  2290  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons,  36,266  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dsirj 
amounted  in  value  to  457,466  dollars ;  of  the  orchard,  105,740  dollars ;  of  lumber,  226,977 
dollars.     There  were  made  7585 'gallons  of  wine. — Official  Returns, 

In  an  article  in  ''  Hunt's  Magazine,"  on  the  Resources  of  Maryland,  in  1841,  the  writer 
^ves  the  following  table  of  live  stock  and  products  : — 
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AoEicuLTomAL  Ph>di]ctioiifl,  &0.,  and  Vahie  on  the  Farm,  tIb.: 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat. bmhete 

d*. 

aow 

Byp do. 

da 

do. 

do. 

, lU. 

Haj tons 

Heai* • do. 

fn  — IM  IK* 

w^mwM** ^m»»  •  •  ••••  *•••••  ii^K 

Hops do. 


Quntity. 


1^1. 4S3 
a,3M,56ft 

7^309 
474M 

a»6i4 

1,098.001 

110316 

117 

7,10t 

taoi 


Value. 


dollar*. 

S,65^07A 

t,lM,6IS 

010.088 

391.151 

U394 

1,4M 

t1 1.780 

1.OO&.8O0 

1,100.000 

14,140 

700 

473 


AATICLBS. 


Orchards 

Market  Gardotta 

Nuraefioa 

Hornaa  and  innlea...D«aih<'r 

Neat  cattle dn. 

Swine.. ..do. 

Sberp .dn. 

Poultry..... .do. 

Wool Jb*. 

Oairiea 

Be«Vw0Z IW. 


Quantiiy. 


91.054 

na.8S7 

410,320 

ws,8or 

.... 

5Ot,490 

•  •  •  • 

M04 


ValM. 


dollar*. 

114.338 

IU,I97 

10.MI 

4.000.000 

9.000,000 

i,a».oo0 
a94.)i0 
ti8,»a 

100.000 

470,MI 

Oil 


Mmerah, — ^The  mineral  ridies  of  ihii  state  are  described  as  veij  abundant  Iron  ore  is 
foond  in  Yarious  parts  of  the  state,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal  between  the  mountains  in 
the  western  part.  Copper  ore  is  also  found,  and  marUe,  granite,  slate,  asbestos,  &c., 
abound. 

Rivers,' — The  Potomac  river,  which  divides  this  state  from  Virginia,  is  650  miles  long, 
and  navigable  about  300  miles  to  Washington.  It  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  one  mile  and  a  quarter  at  Alexandria,  290  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Susque- 
hanna is  a  larffe  ri?er,  which  enters  into  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  in  this  state.  It 
is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is  navigable  only  five  miles,  being,  above 
that,  much  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Patapsco  is  a  small  river,  narigable,  how 
ever,  fourteen  miles  to  Baltimore  for  large  ships.  Tne  Patuxent  is  1 10  miles  long,  and  is 
navigable,  finr  fifty  miles,  for  vessels  of  250  tons.  The  other  streams  of  any  consequence 
are  the  Elk,  Sassafras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nantiooke,  and  Pocomoke. 

Chesapeake  bay  is  270  miles  long,  and  horn  seven  to  twenty  wide  ;  and  by  its  deep 
water  and  numerous  inlets,  fruiushes  several  good  harbours. —  U.  S.  Gax, 

Trade, — In  1840,  tkme  were  in  the  state,  seventy  commercial  and  117  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  4,414,000  dollars  ;  2562  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  ci^tal  of  9,246,170  dollars ;  1330  persons  engaged  in 
the  lumber  trade,  em^oying  a  coital  of  307,300  dollars  ;  103  persons  employed  m  inter- 
nal transportataon,  who,  with  211  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  28,880 
dollacB ;  7814  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  ot  88,947  dollars. — Official 
Returns, 

Ma/mtfaetmreM, — The  manufactures  of  home-made  articles,  made  in  the  houses  of  (ami- 
lies,  amounted  in  value  to  176,050  dollars  ;  thirty-nine  fulling  mills  and  twenty -nine  wool- 
fen  manufactories,  employing  388  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  235,900  dol- 
lars, and  employing  a  capital  of  117,630  dollars ;  twenty -one  cotton  manufiactories,  with 
41,182  spindles,  employing  2284  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,150,580 
dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,304,400  dollars  \  thirteen  rope  factories  employed  198 
persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  141,050  dollars  ;  twelve  furnaces,  producing 
8876  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  seventeen  forces,  &c.,  producing  7900  tons  of  bar  iron,  the 
whofe  employing  1782  persons^  and  a  capitiu  of  795,650  dollars  ;  seventeen  paper  manu- 
fiietories  produ^  to  the  value  of  195,100  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactories  3000 
dollars,  tne  whole  employing  171  persons,  and  a  capital  of  95, 4(K)  dollars  ;  ninety -three 
persons  produced  1,865,240  lbs.  of  soap,  9xA  731 .446  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  35,000  lbs. 
of  spermaceti  candles,  employing  a  ci^^ital  of  98,600  dollars  ;  seventy-three  distilleries  pro- 
duced 366,213  gallons,  and  eleven  breweries  produced  828,140  gallons,  the  whole  eraploy- 
ing  199  persons,  and  a  capital  of  185,790  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to 
the  value  of  153,456  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  13,200  dollars,  the  whole 
employiog  205  persons,  and  a  capital  of  76,620  dollars  ;  161  tanneries  employed  1035 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  713,655  dollars;  408  saddleries  and  other  manufactories  of 
leather,  {Hoduced  articles  to  the  value  of  1,050,275  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  434,127  dol- 
lars ;  ose  glass  house,  employing  thirty*seven  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
40,000  dolUrs,  with  a  ciq^tal  (^  30,000  dollars  ;  twenty-three  potteries  employed  ninety 
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persons,  producing  to  the  value  of  60,240  dollarji,  with  a  capital  of  25,120  dollars  ;  five 
powder  mills  employed  forty-seven  persons,  and  produced  669,125  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with 
a  capital  of  46,000  dollars  ;  fifty-two  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of 
80,100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  85,100  dollars  ;  six  sugar  refineries  produced  176,000 
dollars  ;  102  persons  produced  confectionery  to  the  value  of  73,450  dollars  ;  278  persona 
manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  232,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  125,100  dollars ; 
247  persons  manufactured  g^nite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  152,750  dollars  ;  1042  per- 
sons produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  409,456  dollars  ;  723  persons  produced 
machinery  to  the  value  of  348,165  dollars ;  thirty-six  persons  manufactui^  hardware  and 
cutlery  to  the  value  of  15,670  dollars;  690  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to 
the  value  of  357,622  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  154,955  dollars;  189  flouring  mills  pro- 
duced 466,708  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  898  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  3,267,250  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  4,069,671  dollars  ; 
ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  279,771  dollars  ;  834  persons  manufactured  furniture  to 
the  value  of  305,360  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  339,336  dollars  ;  389  brick  or  stone  houses, 
and  592  wooden  houses,  were  built,  employing  2026  persons,  and  cost  1,078,770  dollars  ; 
forty -eight  printing  offices,  and  fifteen  binderies,  seven  daily,  seven  semi- weekly,  and 
twenty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  and  seven  periodicals,  employed  376  persons,  and  a  capi- 
tal of  159,100  dollars.  The  whole  value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  state 
amounted  to  6,450,284  dollars. — Official  Returns, 

Education. — Washington  College,  at  Chestertown,  was  established  in  1782  ;  St. 
John's  College,  at  Annapolis,  in  1784.  These  two  subsequently  formed  a  university.  St. 
Mary's  College,  at  Baltimore,  was  founded  in  1799,  by  the  Catholics.  The  Baltimore  Me- 
dical School  was  founded  in  1807.  In  1812,  there  were  connected  with  it  the  faculties  of 
general  science,  law,  and  divinity,  and  it  received  the  name  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College  was  established  near  Emmetsburg,  in  1830,  by  the  Catholics. 
These  institutions  had,  in  1840,  about  400  students.  Besides,  there  were  127  academies 
and  grammar  schools,  with  4178  students;  and  567  primaiy  and  common  schools,  with 
16,982  scholars.  There  were  11,605  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write. —  U.  S,  Gaz. 

Religion. — The  first  settlers  of  this  state  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  are  still 
numerous.  They  have  an  archbishop,  who  is  metropolitan  of  the  United  States,  and  sixty 
churches.  The  jSpiscopalians  have  seventy-seven  ministers  ;  the  Presbyterians,  twenty- 
five  ;  the  Baltimore  Methodist  Conference,  which  extends  into  some  other  states,  has  172 
travelling  preachers ;  the  Baptists  have  twenty  ministers  ;  the  German  Reformed,  nine ; 
and  there  are  some  Lutherans,  Friends,  Unitanans,  &c, —  U.  S,  Gaz, 

Banks, — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1 840,  thirteen  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  9,106,031  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,328,525  dollars. 

Public  Works, — Two  of  the  greatest  worics  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United 
States  have  been  projected  and  commenced  by  Maryland.  The  first  is  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canals  commencing  at  Greorgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  extend  to  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Potomac,  and  thence  by  Wills  creek  and  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  34  li  miles.  It  would  require  a  tuimel  throng  the 
Alleghany  mountains  four  miles  and  eighty  yards  in  length.  The  whole  amount  of  lockage 
will  be  3215  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  9,347,408  dollars.  The  state  of  Mairland 
has  subscribed  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  United  States  1 ,000,000  dollars,  toward  die 
completion  of  the  undertaking.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Virg^ia  in  1824,  and  con- 
firmed by  Maiyland  and  the  congress  of  the  United  States  in  1825,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  in  1828.  It  has  been  nearly  completed  irom  Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  185 
miles,  and  has  been  extended  to  Alexandria. —  U,  S,  Gaz, 

The  second  great  work  is  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  designed  to  extend  from  Bal- 
timore to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  360  miles.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  legblature  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1827,  and  commenced  July  4th,  1828.  The 
state  of  Maryland  has  subscribed  to  the  stock  3,0()0,000  dollars,  and  the  dty  of  Baltimore, 
3,000,000  dollars.  It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland.  The  Washington 
branch  extends  thirty  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Potapco  river  to  Washington.  The  Bal- 
timore and  Port  Deposite  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  from  Baltimore  to  Havre  de 
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Gnce.  like  Battitiiore  and  SuBquehaima  ituboftd  extends  fiftynix  milee  from  Bmltimore  to 
Yofric,  PeDDSjlTania.  The  Reistertown  branch  raUroad  commenoes  six  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  ezteiMb  e^it  miles  to  Reistertown.  The  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  railroad 
extends  from  Havre  de  Grace  thirty-two  miles,  to  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  Anna- 
polis and  Elkndge  railroad  extends  nineteen  miles  and  three-quarters  from  Washington 
bsanohto  AnniqMlis.— £7'.  S.  Gas, 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  MARYLAND. 

Arvapoub,  eity  and  port  of  entry,  ci^tal  of  Maryland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Severn, 
two  Bailes  froea  its  mouth  m  Chesapeake  hay,  twenty-eight  miles  south-south-east  oi  Balti- 
moce,  39  deg.  north  latitude,  76  d^.  43  min.  west  longitude,  and  31  min.  east  longitude 
from  Washmgton.  Popuktion,  1830,  2623 ;  1840,  2792.  ''  It  has  been  the  seat  of 
gpTemment  in  Marylano,  since  1699.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  4519.  The 
state  house  is  a  fine  huilding  in  the  centre  of  the  aty^  from  which,  and  from  the  Episcopal 
ehordi,  the  streets  radiate  as  horn  two  centres.  There  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist 
church,  a  market  house,  hank,  and  theatre,  and  about  350  dwellings,  stores,  &c.  The 
Uniyersity  oi  Maryland  has  one  of  its  branches  here,  called  St.  John's  college,  chartered  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  institution  in  1784  ;  but  as  such  became  extinct ;  and  has  been  resusci- 
tated under  different  auspices.  It  has  a  president,  four  professors,  or  other  instructors,  120 
akunni,  <^  whom  six  were  ministers,  twenty-seven  students,  and  4000  volumes  in  its  libra- 
ries. Commencement  22nd  of  February.  Aid  is  afforded  to  indigent  students.** —  U.  S.  Gaz. 
In  1840,  the  city  contained  forty  stores,  capital  69,650  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  two  print- 
ing offices,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  12,150  dollars. — 
Official  Returns. 

Frsdiuck,  dty,  seventy-five  miles  west-north-west  of  Annapolis,  the  second  place 
in  imp<Mlance  in  the  state,  being  inferior  only  to  Baltimore,  is  situated  on  Carroll's  creek, 
a  branch  of  Monococy  creek,  three  miles  west  of  the  latter.  It  is  r^^ularly  laid  out,  with 
wide  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  many  of  them  paved  ;  and  contains 
public  c^Ebes,  twelve  churches,  several  banks,  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  about  800 
dwelling  houses,  mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  and  5182  inhabitants.  The  great  road  from 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling  passes  through  the  place  ;  and  a  branch  railroad,  three  miles  long, 
connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  near  the  Monococy  viaduct.  The  country 
around  is  exceedingly  fertile^  and  the  trade  of  this  place  is  extensive. —  U.  S,  Gaz.  In 
1840,  it  had  three  commission  houses,  and  thirty -seven  retail  stores,  capital  132,300 
dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars;  three  furnaces,  one  fulhng  mill,  one 
woollen  fikctory,  ten  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  pottery,  two  rope  Ccictories,  ten  flouring 
miUs,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  one  pu>er  fsu^tory,  four  printing  offices, 
one  bindery,  one  periodical,  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 18,790 
66lkn.— Official  ROmrns. 

Baltim OKS,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  river,  fourteen  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Chesi^>eake  bay,  commanding  elevations  on  the  north  and  east.  "  As 
laid  oat  it  includes  four  miles  square,  and  is  built  around  a  bay  which  sets  up  from  the  north 
Side  of  the  Patapsca  The  streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  and  the  houses  are  neat,  most 
of  them  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  are  splendid.  The  harbour,  which  is  very  fine,  con- 
lists  of  three  parts.  The  entrance  to  it,  between  Fort  M' Henry  and  the  Lazaretto,  is  about 
600  yards  wide,  with  twenty-two  feet  of  water.  This  depth  b  continued,  with  an  increased 
wid^  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  to  near  Fell's  point.  Opposite  Fell's  point,  the  width  is 
eontracted  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  second  haj*bour,  and  is  about 
twelve  feet  deep  ;  but  it  widens  above  into  an  elUpsis,  a  mile  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
Bhe&i  feet  deep.  The  third  or  inner  harbour  has  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  penetrates  to 
near  Uie  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  well  defended  by  Fort  M'Uenry,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
oeter  harbour,  which  was  proved  by  a  powerful  attack  that  was  made  upon  it  and  repulsed, 
in  the  last  war  with  Grreat  Britain.  Jones's  fidb,  a  small  stream  from  the  north,  divides 
the  city  into  two  parts,  and  over  it  are  erected  three  elegit  stone  bridges  and  four  wooden 
ones.     Vessels  of  500  or  600  tons  can  lie  at  the  wharfs  near  Fell's  point ;  but  those  of 
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200  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town  in  the  inner  harhour.  The  amount  of  the  tonnage  of 
this  port,  in  1840,  was  76,022."— K  S.  Gaz. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  oitj  hall,  on  HoUiday-street,  oeoqued  hr  the  city 
council  and  several  offices.  The  court  house,  comer  of  Monument-«quare  and  Lexington* 
street,  appropriated  to  the  city  and  county  courts,  with  their  appendant  offices.  Thers 
are  six  markets.  The  state  penitentiary  consists  of  three  laige  buildings,  besides  work* 
shops  and  some  other  buildings,  and  occupies  four  acres,  containing  gardens  and  walks, 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  twenty  feet  high.  The  prisoners  work  together  by  day,  and 
are  confined  m  separate  cells  at  night.  The  county  prison  is  near  the  Penitentiary.  The 
house  of  refuge  is  well  fitted  for  its  purpose.  But  the  most  imposing  public  structure  is 
the  Washington  monument,  at  the  intersection  of  Charles  and  Monmnent  streets.  The 
Battle  monument,  comer  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets,  was  erected  in  1815,  in  oomme* 
moration  of  the  successful  defence  of  the  city  against  an  attack  of  the  British,  in  September, 
1814.— r;.  S.  Gaz. 

Baltimore  is  well  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  In  several  parts  of  the 
tntj  are  public  springs  or  fbuntdns,  accessible  to  all  the  citisens.  Tbese  fountains  are 
enclosed  by  circular  railings,  and  covered  by  small,  neat,  open  temples,  consisting  of  columns 
supporting  a  dome.  There  is  a  rather  abundant  supply  of  water  from  an  elevated  part  of 
Jones's  fells,  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  half  a  mile  long,  to  a  reservoir  on  Calvert-street, 
whence  it  is  distributed  m  pipes  through  the  city.  The  harbour  of  Baltimore  is  aocessible 
through  a  g^at  part  of  the  year,  though  sometimes  obstructed  by  ice. —  U.  S,  Chtz, 

It  possesses  most  of  the  trade  of  Maryland,  much  of  that  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
a  portion  of  that  of  the  Western  States.  In  its  shipping,  it  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  union. 
It  is  the  greatest  market  for  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  and  the  prindpal  flour  market 
in  the  world.  Its  tonnage,  in  1840,  amounted  to  76,022.  Jones's  falls,  though  a  smafl 
stream,  has  a  succession  of  falls  which  affi>rd  considerable  water  power.  The  Pat^MOO^ 
though  not  a  large  river,  has  a  fall  of  about  800  feet  in  a  course  of  thirty  miles ;  and  it 
affords  many  valuable  mill  sites.  There  are  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  sixty  floormg 
mills,  besides  numerous  cotton  manufactories,  and  other  manufactories  of  clotl^  powder, 
paper,  iron,  copper,  glass,  steam-en^es,  chemicals,  tobacco,  &c.  There  were,  in  1840, 
seventy  commercial  and  108  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  4,404,500  dollars;  1254 
retail  stores,  capital  6,708,61 1  dollars  ;  twenty  lumber  yards,  capital  267,500  doUan ; 
machinery  manufactured  to  the  amoimt  of  284,000  dollars  ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  10,300 
dollars;  precious  metals,  13,000  dollars;  of  various  metals,  310,000  dollars;  one  woc^len 
factory,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  one  cotton  fiMHx)ry,  3600  spindles ;  one  dyeing  and  printbg 
establishment,  total  capital  16,200  doUars ;  tobacco,  capitel  118,900  doUars;  thirteen 
tanneries,  capital  132,800  dollars;  three  distUleries,  three  breweries,  capital  87,000 dollars; 
one  powder  mill,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  paints,  <hngs,  &c.,  capital  79,000  dollars ;  one 
glass  factory,  capitsd  30,000  dollars  ;  nine  potteries,  capital  22,300  dollars ;  six  sugar  re- 
fineries produced  to  the  value  of  176,000  dollars ;  three  paper  factories  produced  59,000 
dollars;  eifi^ht  rope  walks,  capital  66,550  dollars;  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  capital 
27,000  dollars  ;  furniture  to  the  value  of  268,200  dollars;  213  brick  and  eUme  houses, 
and  one  wooden  house,  employed  845  persons,  and  cost  548,400  dollars;  nineteen  printing 
offices,  ten  binderies,  six  diuly,  seven  weekly,  five  semi«weekly  nevespapers,  and  six  periodi- 
cals, employed  279  persons,  and  a  capital  of  119,900  dollars.  Totat  capital  in  mann&e- 
tures,  2,729,983  doHfixs.^  Official  Betums. 

The  Baltimore  and  P6rt  Deposite  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  to  Havre  de  Grace) 
and  there  connects  with  a  chain  of  railroads  to  Philadelphia,  making  the  wh<^e  distance 
ninety-five  miles.  The  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  extends 
thirty-eight  miles  to  Washington  city.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  completed  for 
more  than  eighty  miles  to  Harper's  ferry,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  Wheeling,  on  the 
Ohio.  It  already  brings  much  trade  into  Baltimore,  and  when  completed  will  form  the 
most  direct  communication  which  exists  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Mississip|n 
valley.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  to  York  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
connects  vrith  a  chain  of  railroads  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  There  are  lines  of  steam 
packets  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Norfolk,  and  other  packets  to  New  York  and  to  variom 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast — (7.  S,  €hz. 
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There  were,  in  1840,  nine  banks,  besides  sayings'  institations,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  6,500,000  dollars. 

There  are  in  the  ckj  foii^ftwo  churches,  of  which  the  Episcopalians  have  fire,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  haTe  nz,  one  of  whidi  is  a  splendid  cathedral;  the  Presbyterians  haye  three, 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  two,  the  Baptists  four,  the  Bfethodists  haye  nine,  and  there  are 
yarioiiB  others. 

There  are  yarious  beneyoleni  institutions,  amone  which  are  the  hospital,  the  building 
of  winch  cost  150^000  dollars;  the  almshouse,  S75  reet  long,  with  spacious  grounds;  seve- 
ral dispensaries,  and  several  orphan  a^lums,  and  some  others.  There  are  two  theatres,  a 
circus,  a  museiun,  with  some  other  places  of  amusement. 

Baltimore  was  first  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1729,  and  in  1765,  it  contained  but  fifty 
houses.     It  received  a  charter  as  a  city  in  1797. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

COMMERCUL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PORT  OP  BALTIMORE. 


JSxiraeti  from  ths  Ordmanctt  now  m  Foree-^**  It  is  incumbent  on  the  harboor- 
master  to  col&ct  all  tonnage  daily,  and  wheneyer  two  days*  tonnage  is  due,  and  the  pay- 
ments not  secured  to  his  satisfaction,  he  shall  enforce  the  payment  thereof  in  the  same 
mannar  as  other  dty  dues  are  cc^leoted. 

**  The  sum  of  two  cents  per  ton  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  assessed  and  leried  upon 
eyery  yessel  of  nxty  or  more  tons,  arriying  at  the  fori  of  Baltimore,  whidi,  by  the  uiws 
of  the  United  States,  is  required  to  report  and  enter  at  the  custom  house,  and  the  collector 
of  the  port  shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorised  to  collect  the  same. 

*'  Also  the  sum  of  two  cents  per  ton  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  assessed  and  levied  upoQ 
eyery  yessel  of  sixty  tons  or  more,  arriying  at  the  port  of  Baltmiore,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  we  United  States,  is  not  required  to  report  and  enter  at  the  custom  house,  and  thst  the 
harbour-masters  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  collect  the  same,  provided, 
neyertheless,  that  the  sum  of  money  assessed  and  levied  by  this  section  shall  be  collected 
from  each  yessel  but  once  a  month,  although  she  may  arriye  more  frequently. 

Dockage, — ^  All  vessels,  except  those  with  firewood,  lying  at  or  in  any  manner  making 
use  of  any  wharf  belonging  to  or  rented  by  the  state,  shall  pay  dockage  according  to  the 
following  rates : — 

Those  occupying  the  1st  tier,  per  ton,  per  day,  1  cent 
»  "d    „         „  „         OJ.  „ 

All  beyond  the  2d    „         „  „         0|  „ 

Wharfage, — ^  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  all  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  landed  on  the  public  wharn  from  on  board  any  yessel  or  vessels  lying  at 
said  wharfr,  or  placed  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  shipment  or  exposure  for  sale,  shall  pay 
the  following  rates  of  wharfage  for  each  and  every  day  the  same  may  remain  thereon,  or 
any  less  time,  (excepting,  however,  firewood  and  lumber,  the  rates  of  which  are  to  be 
accounted  for  the  whole  time  allowed  by  ordinance  for  the  same  to  remain  on  the  wharfr,) 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  or  in  event  of  there  being  none,  the  master  of  the 
vessel ;  and  all  goods  shipped  from  one  yessel  to  another,  one-luaf  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
shi{^er  or  owner. 


Its. 

and  chain  mUm per  ton  v«lfht  M 

Mek  tl 

Alaondflk  la  laeks ...da.  ft 

lBba«i do.  aoi 

A<h*i,  oytar  ■halto,  ac. • par  cart  load  OS 

Baci  of  oair««i|  ginger,  peHwr,  hc^  in  tiaiilar  bafi.aack  01 

ragar do.  tl 

banala,  or  taclu  aalt ., do.  M 

Balae  of  aMrekandiee do.  M 

orbagi  featheta ..da.  OS 

— oraga • ..do.  M 


moeiiandbe,  eottoa,  Stc do.  04 


^ BaraaAa  eagam da.  04 

Braalldo ....par  loo  » 


laneoa  and  oreagaa .....aadi  01 

ail,  wtea»  and  dder do.  ffl 

— '  chocolata • do.  SI 

—^  MMPftioyand  candlae • ...do.  tl 

tMke  aad  pipaa da.  M 

— —  cbacaa.... • do. 

—  berringa • do. 

raiaiafl • da. 

window  glan par  IM  faai  OtJ 

Half  bosesdo mmtltk 

Boieao#«lio«e da.  08* 

—  drygooda  and  aagata do.  tS 

droga  and  gaoi* da.  tS 

B^rrela  beef  and  pork do.  OS 

Sour,  bread,  aadaaaai da.  tt 

HaUbarrala  dHio do.  M 

{jBontimuidi 
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eenta 

Barrel!,  empty free 

conUUnlng  liquid*  ..  ••• each  03 

Buadles  leather do.  OS 

Briclu  per  1000  13^ 

Bale*  of  hay eath  064 

Bagnahot do.  00| 

Barrels  ftsh do.  Ot 

Half  and  qnarter  l>arrelsflsb do.  01 

Cerooua  or  indigo   do.  06^ 

Ohalk per  too  S6 

Caaea  merrhandiae each  08 

of  indigo do.  12^ 

BDNuketa do.  04 

copper do.  03 

gin do.  01 

Coftl  peraobothela  06^ 

Oordage • • per  ton  25 

Cambwaes  or  atoTea each  00| 

Cannon • •••do.  12A 

Cbaira do.  00| 

Cratea do.  05 

Caakaof  cheeae do.  02 

naiU  do.  01 

Carfaoya do.  OS 

Canriagea do.  25 

Cart  wheels do.  02 

Che^^taof  tea do.  04 

Half  ditto do.  OS 

Slaarter  ditto do.  01 
orfc per  ton  10 

Carts  or  waggons each  25 

Dem^ohns do.Ot 

Dyewoed •••••........••....per  ton  25 

Drums  offish •... each  05 

raisins do.  01 

figs do.  OOi 

Piab,  per  quintal do.  01 

Firkins do.  tl 

firewood per  cord,  for  two  days  06^ 

Ganstocks per  1000  80 

Granite  and  other  stone per  perch  10 

Grindstonea per  ton  S5 

Grain,  foreign per  bushel  00| 

Hogsheads  of  liquids • .each  10 

— ~— cont^ning  sugar,  &c.... .....do.  10 

— —  empty .do.  OS 

hoops  and  poles « prr  1000  20 

Ht*mp per  ton  25 

Hampers  of  bottles each  08 

Horns per  1000  20 

Horn  tips do.  061 

Hides,  ox  or  horse each  00| 

Hoop  poles per  1000  10 

Horses  and  moles • each  05 

H ops •• per  aack,  do.  65 

H"mG4ttle each  Wk\ 


eente* 

Hemp,  wrought  iron,  or  steel ,....perton  25 

Irory * do.  50 

Iron do.  85 

Jars  of  grapes,  oil,  olives each  01 

Kega  of  lai^  and  butter..... do.  01 

crackers • do.  004 

— — >-  and  boxea  of  tobacco do.  OS 

Half  kegs  and  half  boxea  tnbjcoo... do.  01 

Kegashot,  of  800  lbs.,  or  IS  bags 03 

nails,  raiains,  and  other  articles  of  equal  capa- 
city  each  01 

LcKsd,  in  sheets  and  pigs perton  S5 

Lime,inoaaka each  05 

Log  and  other  dyewoods • perton  35 

L>aths .per  1000  03 

Lumber per  1000  feet,  not  exceeding  nre  daya 


15 
15 
80 
01 
25 
I* 
01 


Leather per  1 00  »ides 

Mahogany ..per  600  feet 

Mata  of  sugar ••. e»6ik 

M  iU-stones do. 

Matt  of  Cassia per  100 

Nests  wooden  ware each 

Oniona per  bushel,  or  SO  bunches  00^ 

Oranges • per  1000  10 

Oars per  1000  feet  SO 

Oil,  whale  and  sperm .per  150  gallona  cask  I24 

— - tierces,  under  100  gallona  10 

tierces,  under  80  gallons  05 

per  barrel  03 

Packages,  small  merchandise eadi  08 

Plaster perton  10 

Paper,  wrapping,  per  bundle each  004 

Pkmghs da.  OS 

Potatoes per  bushel  OO^ 

Pitch ....per  barrel  OS 

Rattans • perton  25 

Rosin per  barrel  02 

Salt hogsheads,  each  05 

loaae per  buahel  00| 

Slate per  ton  20 

Steel.in  bundles do.  S5 

Shorels per  dosen  02 

StSTea,  barrel per  1000  ^^ 

•^—hogshead  and  pipe..* do.  20 

Stone  ballast perton  064 

Sheep  and  swine each  OS 

Shingles per  IfoO  OS 

Trunks  of  merchandise each  03 

Tar  and  turpentine per  barrel  OS 

Tierces  dry  merchandise each  05 

Half  tierces  ditto do. 

Teakettles , per  dozen  01 

Timber per  1000  feet  15 

Tierces  of  rice,  and  similar  goods each  05 


Wood  and  bark. 


.per  cord  064 


"  It  is  also  enacted  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  harbour-masters  to  make  their 
returns  to  the  reg^ter  of  all  moneys  collected  by  them^  so  as  to  designate  that  received 
from  vessels  for  wharfage  or  tonnage,  and  that  received  from  goods,  distinctly^  and  the 
names  of  the  vessels  so  collected  from. 


REGULATIO.XS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  following  rates  of  commissions  to  be  charged,  if  no  agreement  to  the  contrary 
exists  : 


DBSGRIPTION. 


Domestic. 


On  sales  of  merchandise 

On  sales  of  stocks 

On  bills  of  exchange,  if  endorsed. . . . 
On  ditto  ditto,  not  endorsed  ..... 
On    purchases   of   merchandise,  in 

funds 

Oa  ditto       ditto,  in  adrance 

On  purchases  of  stocks  and  bills  of 

exchange 

On  accepting  or  endorsing,  wiUwnt 

funds 

On  collecting  freights 

On  procuring  freights 

On  disbursements  of  r essels 


peroent. 
2{ 


Foreign. 


percent 
5 


1 


H 
5 


DESCRIPTION. 


On  disbursements  <tf  ressela,  without 
funds • 

Bflbcting  insurance,  wlien  the  pre* 
mium  does  not  exceed  10  percent.. 

Effecting  Insurance,  if  the  preminm 
is  above  10  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  preminm 

Adjusting  and  collecting  losses  in- 
sured, If  not  disputed,  or  litigated. 

A^jnstiDg  delayed  or  litigated  ac- 
counta 

Entering  and  forwarding  goods,  on 
the  amount  of  dutiea  and  charges  . 

Advancing  money  on  letters  of  credit, 
or  otherwise 


H 

S 

» 

« 

5 

s 

H 

a* 

«4 

5 

H 

Si 

tk 

»* 

Foreign. 
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*^  On  consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  reshipped,  (nil  commission  to  be  charged 
on  die  amount  of  advances,  or  responsibilities  incurred ;  and  half  commission  on  the  residue 
of  the  ralue. 

*'  The  above  commissions  are  exelusiye  of  guarantee  for  sales  on  credit,  auction  dut  j  and 
commiasionsy  storage,  brokerage^  and  erery  other  expense  actually  incurred. 

FREIGHT  AND  FREIGHTING. 

''  If  a  vessel  is  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  no  special  agreement  is  made  respecting  the 
proportions  at  which  eadi  article  shall  be  computed,  the  following  shall  be  the  standard  of 
computation,  and  dther  parcel  deemed  equal  to  aton,  vis  :— 

IMt  ft*,  pic  aad  btf  faroa,  lead,  copp«r,  logWMi,  fMtk, 
m4  •*«  kMvy  4;tWMSj. 


SOM  Bml  Hiemtfmm  and  Brasill«tto  wood. 

SMt   „    BMt,  MRW  a«d  lioo,  im 

l«39   „     „    eoflbo,  IB  bofltf. 

ion    M      M    ditto,  la  casks. 

am    „      ^    eaeaa,iaba«Barta&. 

list    «      „    ditto  ia 


lilt    „      „    p<aMatD.la 

ditto,  iaeasks. 


»t      »♦ 


sUp  braad,  ia  baas. 


700  ,,  ,,  ditto  ditto,  ia 

lltt  ^  n  driod  bideo. 

tot  „  „  «aick^  ffraoa  taao»  aad  Chiaa  raw  sUk. 

IIM  „  n  m       bolMa,  tad  otWor  black  laa. 

INO  „  „  n       Vlrgiala  tobaooD,  ia  bofshoads. 


Sratarky  ditto,  la  iMfsbaads 
arvlaad  ditta,  ia       ditto. 
'lOOfbo.  lotf. 


ISOt  Ibo.  aatt  weifbt 

Itat      n        f*  m 

8  barrols  fimr,  of 
a  a^of,  |mmk,  aaa 

7  aatsl  stores  aad  pickled  isb. 

SOD  ffslloas,  wiao  oieasaro,  ostimatiBc  tba  fid!  coatMits 

ai  tba  cask  of  oU,  wiaa,  braady,  *e. 
St  bosbsis  graia,  poao,  bssat,  Ac,  la  casks. 
40    ditto         dkto  dIttOk  laba&. 

4t        M       Liverpool  bio WB  salt,  iabaU. 
84       M  'itta      greaadsalt. 

SI        „       St.  Ubao,  Oapa  Vard,  Ac,  ia  balk. 
80       „        Woot  ladia  salt,  ia  balk. 
80       „       sea  eoal,  ia  balk. 

40  eabio  fMt  of  plaak,  boards,  tiaibar,  bala  foads,  paek- 
sgos,  aad  boats. 


**  In  estimating  the  contents  in  cubic  feet  of  various  packages  and  goods,  the  following 
shall  be  the  standard  : — 

A  flour  barrel  .         •         •         .         •         .         .       5  feet 

A  tierce  of  rice 15    „ 

A  hogshead  of  flaxseed 12 

A  hogshead  of  '^^iginia  tobacco 46 

A  hogshead  of  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Carolina  do.     .  40 
A  hoffshead  of  Maryland  and  Ohio  do.                  •         .35 

Five  bushels  of  gram  in  bulk  .     .  5 


ft 


*'  In  computing  boxes  of  candles  and  soap,  kegs  of  butter  and  lard,  hams  and  bacon,  and 
generally  all  similar  articles,  200  lbs.  nett  wdght  shall  be  considered  equal  to  a  barrel  of 
nve  cnbie  feet 

''  An  goods  brought  to  this  port  on  freight  must  be  delivered  on  a  wharf,  at  the  expense 
of  the  vessel  brinnng  the  same.  A  deHvery,  after  due  notice,  on  any  good  wharf  at  Fell's 
point,  during  business  hours,  is  a  delivery  in  the  city  and  port  of  Baltimore.  Hides  and 
articles  prohibited  to  be  landed  in  the  city  at  certain  periods,  may  be  landed  where  the 
pubHc  authorities  may  direct. 

'*  In  all  cases  when  vessels  are  obliged  (by  the  quarantine  regulations,  or  city  authorities,) 
to  discharge  their  cargo  in  the  stream,  the  expense  of  delivenng  the  same  e<ut  of  Jones's 
fidls,  win  be  borne  by  the  carrier  only.  But  when  requested  by  the  consignee  to  be  de- 
livered  wesi  of  Jones's  fidls,  then  tlie  expense  shaU  be  equaUy  borne  by  the  carrier  and 
consignee  (each  one  half). 

'*  If  a  vessel  is  chartered  for  a  voyage  out  and  home,  each  shipper  shaU  be  entitied  to 
his  fiur  proportion  of  the  whole  homeward  freight^  pro  rcUOj  of  the  oulk  or  space  occupied 
by  each  slupper  on  the  outward  voyajro. 

"  In  all  cases  where  a  vessel  is  chartered  or  freighted  for  a  voyage  out  and  home, 
the  freighter  or  charterer,  is  bound  to  furnish  sufficient  cargo  to  enable  said  vessel  to  return 
safely  home,  and  the  same  frx>m  port  to  port,  where  the  charter  provides  for  more  tiian  one 
port.     Provided,  no  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made  by  the  parties. 
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8  T  O  R  A  O  B. 


IIog>lie«dtof  tdgmr,  tobaeeo,  moUMet,  nutt,  oil, 
and  pipes  of  wine,  brandy,  and  gin 

— '  of  coflWe,  copperas,  codfish,  and  tallow.. . . . 

Tiercca  of  sugar,  mm,  molasses,  and  half  pipes  . 

rice, coffee, flaxseed, alum,  &c. 

Barrels  of  mm,  whiskey,  sugar,  beef,  pork,  flsh, 

cheese,  <^,  and  quarter  casks  wine.... 

floor,  ooflTee  and  other  dry  articles 


Boxes  of  Cuba  sugar....... 

Ash,  wine,  oil,  lemons,  and  oranges  ........ 

-——soap,   candles^  dieese,   tin,   raisins,   and 

drams  of  flgs........ 

Bags  of  coffee,  eooos,  pepper,  and  pimento  . « . . . 
Bales  of  cotton  and  hempen  ysrn,  shout  300  lbs. 


Per 
Mohth. 

cents. 

S9 

30 
10 

m 

06 

ia 

08 
03 

01 
02 

1«* 


STORAGE. 


Bales  of  India  piece,  and  other  tiniitar  gooda 

Indigo, in  oeroons,  4 cents :  in  ca*es 

Tea, In  chests,  3  cents  |  half  ditto.  9  cents ;  boxe* 
Kegs  of  butter,  lard,  tobacco,  nails,  raisins..., 

Hides,  dried 

Hemp,  per  too... 

Cordage,  per  ditto 

Iron  and  lead,  per  ditto 

Dyewood,  per  ditto.... * 

Hampers  of  bottles,  ftc 

Gra tes  of  earthen ware.«. •>••.*.••••••  «••-*.•■ 

Grain, per  bushel. •• .••*...• 

Salt,  per  ditto 


Per 

Month. 


cents. 
10 
10 
01 
08 
01 
50 

SO 

ss 

10 

90 


"  The  owners  of  eoods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting  them  in  store,  and  deliyering  thenu 
All  ^oods  stored  to  be  subject  to  one  month's  storage,  if  in  store  ten  days.  If  less  than 
ten  dajs,  to  half  a  month's  storage.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  robbery,  theft,  and  other 
unavoidable  occurrences,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  goods ;  provided 
usual  care  be  taken  for  the  secturity  of  the  property. 

WEIGHTS  AND  TARES. 

**  Sugar,  copperas,  alum,  brimstone,  shot,  lead,  iron,  steel,  hemp,  dyewoods,  and  all  other 
artides  heretofore  sold  by  the  cwt.  of  1 J  2  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  shall  in  ^ture  be  sold 
by  the  decimal  hundred  of  100  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

**  Tares  shall  be  allowed  as  follow  : — 

Sugar,  in  hhds.  or  tierces,  12  per  cent;  in  Cuba  boxes,  15  per  cent ;  in  flour  bis.  22  lbs. 
each  ;  ditto  in  linen  bags,  3  per  cent ;  and  in  all  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Coffee,  in  Hnen,  sii^le  gunny,  and  grass  bags  ;  2  per  cent ;  in  flour  bis.  201be.  each  ; 
in  all  other  padkages  the  actual  tare. 

Cocoa,  in  bags,  2  per  cent. 

Pepper,  in  linen  or  single  gunny  bags,  2  per  cent ;  in  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Pimento,  in  linen  or  single  giumy  bags,  3  per  cent ;  in  other  pacbiges  the  actual  tare. 

Bice,  in  tierces  and  half  tierces,  10  per  cent. 

Copperas,  10  per  cent,  in  hogsheads. 

Teas,  gp*een9  whole  chests,  20  lbs. ;  half  ditto,  the  Canton  tare ;  ditto  black  ditto 
ditto,  22  lbs.  ;  ditto  three-quarter  chesti^  18  lbs. ;  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Cassia,  in  mats,  9  per  cent ;  boxes,  and  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Indigo,  in  ceroons,  in  angle  hides,  1 1  per  cent ;  in  all  other  cases  the  actual  tare. 

Alum,  brimstone,  ginger,  nutmeg  mace,  doves,  almonds,  figs,  cheese,  soap,  candles, 
diocolate,  currants^  prunes,  stoich,  and  all  other  articles  not  before  mendoned,  the  actual  tare. 

No  charge  shall  be  made  for  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  or  other  packages  whatever. 

Drafts,  as  foUow  :— 

On  all  weights,  even  beam,  i  per  cent  to  be  allowed  of  drafts 

doUs. 
McUes  of  FUotage, — For  every  vessel,  either  drawing  nine  feet  water  or  upwards, 
or  measuring  seventy-five  tons,  custom-house  tonnage,  coming  from  the 

sea  to  the  dty  of  Baltimore,  per  foot 3 

For  every  vessel  of  like  draft,  from  Baltimore  to  sea     .         .         •         •         .     .     2 
For  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  in  addition  to 
every  foot  such  vessel  draws 0 

'^  Every  master  or  owner  of  a  merchant  vessel  going  to  sea,  whether  sailing  under  a 
coasting  licence  or  registered,  of  the  burden  of  120  tons  and  upwards,  shall  be  obliged  to 
receive  the  first  pilot  who  offers  to  conduct  or  pilot  his  vessel,  and  shall  continue  the  same 
pilot  to  the  capes,  or  shall  pay  to  him  half  pilotage;  provided  the  said  pilot  shall  speak 
or  board  said  vessel  above  Fort  M^Henry,  and  shall  be  duly  licensed  to  act  as  pilot;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  pilot  who  shaU  have  conducted  any  vessd  from  the  capes  into 
port  shall  be  entitled  to  take  charge  of  the  same  vessd  as  pilot  to  the  capes  on  her  next 
voyage* 


cts. 


50 
50 

75 
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'^  Any  mMster  or  owner  of  a  merchant  vesse],  sailing  under  a  coasting  licence  or  regis* 
tered,  of  the  harden  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  coming  from  sea,  shall  he  ohliged  to  take 
the  first  pilot  who  shall  offer  to  conduct  or  pilot  his  vessel,  and  shall  continue  the  same  to 
ibe  port  of  destination,  or  shall  pay  to  him  half  pilotage;  provided  said  pilot  shall  speak  or 
hoara  said  vessel  before  Cape  Henry  lighthouse  shaill  bear  south  ;  and  provided  also^  the 
said  pilot  shall  have  a  branch  or  licence  to  the  destined  nort  of  said  vesseL 

"  The  owners  of  all  vessels  of  the  burden  of  seventy-nve  tons  and  upwards,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  tons,  before  g^ing  to  sea,  shall  apply  to  the  board  of  pilots  for  a  licence  to 
navigate  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  shall  pay  to  the  said  board,  for  sucn  licence,  at  the  rate 
of  six  cents  per  ton,  and  such  licence  shall  oe  good  for  twelve  months. 

**  The  master  of  any  vessel,  for  which  a  licence  is  made  necessary  by  the  preceding 
regulation,  who  shall  navigate  the  same  without  such  licence,  shall  subject  himself  to  re* 
eeire  a  pilot  upon  the  same  terms  as  is  provided  for  in  the  first  reg^ulation/' 

COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE. 


Statement  of  Imports,  fixports.  Tonnage,  &c.,  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for  the  Year 

ending  30th  oi  September,  1840. 


IMPORTS. 


Total  TafaM  af  importa  1S39-40 4.83&,6I7 

1S3S-39 6.968,618 


Batered  at  tba  C—toi  Iwac,  from  porta  withiD   tlM 
daUara.    i  Uoltad  Sutaa,  816  Teasela.   Tbeae  are  excluaif  •  of  ooaatara 


»» 


PaUingoffofimporta t,in/fl 

EXPORTS. 
Total  aBMWBt of  dooMOtic produce 549NttS 

Total  TalM  of  exporta   


n 


t9 


5,766,870 
4,540. I 47 


which  are  not  oblif  rd  by  law  to  enter. 

The  nember  of  amrala  from  aea,  whkh  ia  of  courae  ax- 
clocUe  of  hay  and  rirar  craft,  and  reaaela  through  caaala. 
were  aMpa  70,  harka  60,  briga  375,  achoonera  S75,  and 
•loopa  11.— Total,  1391  reaaela.    Of  the  foragoiog  there 


Inereaaaof  evperta l,tlO,7S5 

TONNAOB. 


eooDage 34.773 

Eorollt^  Ikeoaed  <io 64,110 

Liccaaed  (uodcr  10  tona) 680    Aawricnn  acheooera from  fbreiga  porta 


1 

19 


S,84JS 


Total 98,514 

»         1S3S-39 71,513 


Americaa  ahipa  from  Ibreign  porti 

„  eeaatwiae 

roreign  ahipa  from  niceigB  porta  .•  *•  ....%•••••...• 

„  eoaatwi«e 

Americaa  barka  Arom  foreign  port^ 

„  caaatwiae 19 

ForeigQ  berka  from  farelgn  porta It 

American  brigs  from  forugo  porta •      137 

n  caaatwiae 181 

Paraiga  briga  Arom  foreign  porta 56 

I 

lis 


TRSSBLS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 

▼emela. 
Entered  from  nmign  porta  309  Aasenean  burden  « 


»• 


vieeivd  wt  nHeigu  porta 


'» 


tena« 
53.007 
83,903 

391  American 67,798 

199  Foreign 15,556 


101  Foreira  .. 
Lmencan 


„  eoaatwise •••• 

Fareign  aehcvnera  tnok  foreign  porta 

American  aloop*  ooaaiwiae   

Foreign  do.  from  foreign  porta 


Total 


744 

13 

19 

I 

1391 


There  were  bnilt  within  the  abore  period  3  ahipa,  1 
bark.  1 1  briga,  43  achoonera,  1  aloop,  and  1  ateamboet — 
Total,  60  reaMla  ;  the  aggregate  burden  of  which  ia  8558 
tone. 


Inspections  in,  and  Shipments  from,  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  of  certain  leading  Articles 

for  the  Year,  1840. 


Tobeeeoinq>ected,  Maryland  bbda.    31,115 

Ohio do.       8,430 

Other  deoominationa. ...  do.         977 

Total hhda.    40.638 

Portion  of  prerionaatock..      3,874 

Exported  44,111 

Floor  inapected,  received  from  rariooa 

place* brla.  789,779    do.   614.815 

Whe«t,do. bahla.       435,7^3 

CoTa,do 4o.    I.8I6.951 

Oata  and  rye,  do do.       304,014 

Herringa  inapected  (caught  in  Maryland 
I)  bda.        7V70 


Fiah  :  Shad  inapected  (email  part  firom  North 
Carolioa) 

— -  oystera,  amount  add  in  Baltimore  eatimated. 
Forwarded  to  different  placea   by  waggona.  In 

the  ahell bahla. 

—  ditto,  forwarded  after  being  opened  and 

pickled  

^ditto,  eenaomed  in  Baltiiiiore 


19,937 


170.1 
310,000 


Total ..bahla.      710,009 


Total  Bomber  of  reaaela  bnilt  in  the  aUte 


119 


Total 


toTtonnage   116|104  91.95 


TOL.  II. 


Amount  of  tobacco  remaining  in  the  ttate  warebooaea  in  the 

^ty  of  Baltimore,  on  the  lat  of  January,  1841 7,860 

Amount  in»pected  during  the  year  1841 40,039 

54.605 

Amount  exported  and  eonanmed  In  1841 44,840 

Learing  on  hand  en  the  Slat  of  December,  1841 9,059 

2s 
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ExPOBTS  from  the  Port  of  Baltimore  to  Foreign  Porta  for  the  Quarter  and  Year  endmg 

December  31,  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


TOBACCO. 

To  the  NetherUods hhds. 

„     HauM  Towns do. 

f,     French  ports  on  the  Mediterre- 

neen • • do. 

To  England do. 

Bmxilian  ports .do. 

Veoesnelan  ports  do. 

Chilian  por's do. 

British  We«t  India  islands do. 

Spanish    West   India  islands  (oot 
C  uba) do. 

Africa do 


ToUl.. ....do. 

FLOUR. 

To  Brasilian  ports bris. 

British  West  India  islaads do. 

British  North  American  colonies .  .do. 

Danish  West  India  islands ...do. 

Spanish   West  India  islands    (not 

Cuba) do. 

Butch  West  India  islands do. 

Dutch  Bast  Indies • . .  .do. 

Chilian  ports • .  .do. 

Texas do. 

Gibralrar .do 

Madeira ...•• do. 

CapeVerd do. 

Africa do. 

Uayti do 


Total. 


Qaan. 

tity. 

TALUK. 

dollars. 

3,719 

165.996 

4,001 

193,800 

478 

24,75* 

393 

12,049 

65 

5,413 

1 

114 

16 

1,411 

19 

874 

14 

854 

80 

2,452 

9,n4 

407,768 

S0.5S1 

136,015 

S0.81S 

86,601 

1,7«9 

6,076 

4,109 

18,170 

1,144 

4,848 

6M 

8,646 

600 

2»250 

100 

413 

50 

211 

l,16t 

4>940 

8,341 

18,010 

104 

442 

77 

336 

1,364 

5,906 

64,726 

287,618 

ARTICLES. 


MliCBLLANBOUS. 

Flab,  dried qnintals 

„    pickled Darrels 

Candles,  sperm llw. 

,,       tallow do. 

Soap do. 

Beef barrels 

Homed  cattle number 

Pork I>arrels 

Bacon  and  hams lbs. 

Lard do. 

Hogs number 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese do. 

Wheat btuhels 

Com do. 

Kye,  Oats, &c. do. 

Corn  meal barrels 

R^e  flour do. 

Biscuit • do. 

Ditto kegs 

Rice tierces 

Ginseng • lbs. 

Tobacco,  manufactured do. 

Cottons 

Other  articles  (including  orer  60.000 
dollars  to  Dutch  East  Indies) 


Total  miscellaneous  articles.. . . 


do. 

Add  Tsloe  of  Tobacco 
Ditto    ditto    Flour  . . 


Qaan- 
tity. 


TALITB. 


8,845 
1.885 
27,883 
32,1731 
67,839$ 
572  \ 
42/ 
1,030} 
84,026  5 
149,18.'i\ 
361/ 
168,260  \ 
29332/ 
82,506 
25,934 

4,069 
355 

4,549  > 

1.447  J 
488 
20,674 

4,273 


dollars. 

8,070 

^•7s 

7,189 
7,821 

6v39r 

t7,4» 

61,017 

12,681 

20,269 
13,;t8S 

3,4ift 
11401 

1,186 

14,719 

0,151 

0,409 

4,696 

47,684 

117,288 


829,878 


497.708 
287,618 


Value  of  Domestic  Productions 1,025.159 

Ditto        Foreign  Merchandise  in  American  TCMtels 02,894 

Ditto                         ditto                    Foreign  ditto 6,574 

Total  exports  for  quarter  ending  December  81, 184t • 1.094  927 

Exports  previously,  in  1842 8,853,229 

Total  exports  for  1842 4,447,456 

Ditto   ditto    Foreign  merchandise 154,655 

Ditto    ditto    Domestic  productions 4,202,801 

dittu 


Ditto 


ditto 


in  1841  4,029 


PalUngoff 387.162 


The  export  of  Foreign  merchandise,  in  1841,  was 831,269 

Palling  off 176.007 


1842 — I oapectioQ  of  Beef  cattle number  14,224 

Hogs „        10,809 


>t 


tt 


•t 


Total 


f> 


25,038 


weight  13,820,348  Ibe. 
„         2,ll9,4Sllbs. 

n        15.445,799  Ibe. 


Fish— Shnd 

barrels. 
11.030 
42,601 

halfbrls. 
567 
209 

Floor. — l?oward«street 

barrels. 
820,094 
108,858 
24,449 

halfbrls. 

0,566 

90,896 

HfirrinflTS.  ••••••••«•••••• 

.,         City  Mills 

ftna/itiooKftniiK 

Total  -•- 

58,537 

772 

Toul 

544,801 

96.962 

Besides  the  aboye,  there  were  inspected,  daring  the  year^  6436  barrels,  and  thirty- 
four  half  barrels  of  rye  flour  ;  and  715  hogsheads,  7772  barrels,  and  437  half  barrels  of 
com  meal. 
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Inspection  of  various  Articles  for  1842. 


Batter 

ke^. 
13,960 

26.657 

barrels. 
6 
1314 

half  brls. 
SO 

484 

firkins. 
10 

Beef 

barrels. 

4,488 
9,343 

half  brU 

1683 

217 

qr.  brls. 
MS 

Lard 

Pork 

Total 

Total 

40,640 

1320 

504 

10 

13,831 

1850 

165 

Sole  leather  and  roagh  skirting 243,350  sides. 

Account  of  Wheat  Flour  inspected  in  the  City  of  Baldmore^  per  the  Iiispector*8 

Quarterly  Returns,  from  1798  to  1842  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


1798.. 
17081 
1799/ 
1799? 
1800  5 

1800  ( 

1801  5 
1801  \ 
1802/ 
1803  > 
18035 

1803  \ 
1804/ 

1804  \ 
1805/ 

1805  9 

1806  5 
1806^ 
1607  5 

1807  \ 
1808/ 
18081 

1800  r 

18091 
1810/ 
18101 
1811/ 
18111 
1812/ 


Barrels. 

Half  Brls. 

YEARS. 

Barrels. 

Half  Brls. 

140.176 

10,042 

1813) 

IRI^  1  ■••••• 

466,415 

38,?86 

387,887 

16,079 

1813^ 

18143 

1814  ( 

18155 

1815^ 

18165 

1816^ 
18175 

1817  > 

1818  1 

1818^ 

18195 

1319  > 

18205 

1820) 

18315 

18311 

1833/ 

18331 

1833/ 

18331 

1834/ 

18141 

1825/ 

18351 

1826/ 

18201 
1827/ 

234,121 

4,679 

359,269 

16,990 

335,620 

6,045 

817,033 

16^53 

358.338 

13,700 

332.637 

10,636 

464.201 

14.678 

414,745 

32,535 

379,750 

18,543 

3 17^405 

10,031 

304,485 

20,050 

346,463 

11,127 

543.960 

34.543 

331.439 

17,123 

547,633 

23.894 

480,879 

33,820 

470,183 

31.443 

811,836 

13,106 

345,366 

31.330 

853.858 

10,885 

505,833 

29,883 

350,733 

18,480 

508,080 

27,581 

438,788 

24,637 

607,695 

30,769 

521,868 

35,507 

570.825 

33.093 

YEARS. 


1827  X 
1838/ 
18381 

1829  5 
1829^ 

183^5 
1830) 

18815 
1881) 

1832  5 
1882) 

1833  5 
1833) 

1834  5 
1834  \ 
1836/ 
1835) 
1830( 
1880  i 
1887  5 
1837) 
1838  5 
1888) 
1889  5 
18301 
1840  5 
18401 
1841/ 
18411 
1843/ 


Ban^s. 


Half  Brls. 


493.007 

S8,ll€ 

494,570 

14.394 

583,533 

18.435 

638.318 

31.931 

454,003 

10,096 

540,338 

18.005 

460,013 

10306 

558,407 

30,171 

491,986 

30,349 

836.048 

10,759 

873,355 

18.370 

609.075 

19,846 

733,879 

34,796 

613.014 

81,716 

544.301 

3aj06S 

PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  MARYLAND. 

Maryland^  like  Pennsylvania,  has  fallen  into  fiscal  discredit^  and  has  con- 
sequently acquired  the  ignominy  of  being  a  repudiating  state.  The  remarks 
which  we  have  applied  to  Pennsylvania  bear  with  equal  force  against  Maryland; 
with  the  exception^  that  from  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  latter  to 
the  resources  of  the  state,  there  is  much  less  probability  of  an  early  resumption 
of  the  payment  of  the  interest. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  FOR  1842  AND  1843. 

In  the  annual  message  of  the  executive,  December,  1842,  it  is  stated,  *^  That  the  debt  of 
the  state  amounts  to  15,211,393  dollars  94  cents ;  or,  deducting  bonds  issued  for  the  pur- 
chase of  railroad  stock,  not  now  chargeable  on  the  treasury,  to  about  ten  millions.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  incurred  in  the  cause  of  public  improve- 
ment, which  amounts  to  4,780,000  dollars.  Six  per  cent  interest  on  these  two  sums  is 
870,000  dollars,  annually  chargeable  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  state,  assessed  at 
196,751,149  dollars,  requiring  a  permanent  tax  of  seventy-one  cents  on  the  hundred  doUan 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  tlurty-one  cents  for  the  residue  of  the  state.  Besides  this 
permanent  debt>  there  is  859,656  dollars  due  to  the  state  banks,  to  the  Barings,  and  to 
the  holders  of  state  bonds  on  December  1,  1842,  for  interest  in  arrears.  The  income  from 
sources  other  than  the  direct  tax,  is  about  equal  to  the  ordinaiy  expenses. 
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"  In  view  of  these  hcts^  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  state's 
interest  in  all  the  works  of  internal  improvement,  the  state  receiving  its  own  bonds  in 
payment.  The  interest  of  the  state  in  the  following  corporations  was  offered  at  the  follow- 
mg  pioes,  payment  to  be  made  in  bonds  bearing  not  less  than  five  per  cent  interest. 

dollars. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 4,200,000 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company 5.000,000 

Tide  Water  Canal  Company 1,000,000 

Baltimore  and  Susqueluuma  Railroad  Company  .  .     .     1,500,000 

Total 11,700,000 

**  If  this  sale  shonld  be  effected,  the  debt,  exclusive  of  the  Baltimore  loans,  would  be 
reduced  to  about  4,000,000,  from  which  must  be  deducted  also  the  amount  of  the  sinking 
fimd,  or  1,179,276  dollars. 

The  following  is  the  Official  Statement  of  the  Debt  of  the  State  of  Mainland,  as  reported 

by  Governor  Thomas  in  his  Message,  in  December,  1842. 

AuDual  Interest, 
dollars.  dollars. 

Direct  debt  of  the  stote 10,000,000  600,000 

Baltimore  improvement  debt 4,830,000  270,000 

Loan  of  state  credit 5,211,293  312,688 

20,041,293        1,182,683 
Floating  Debt. 

Doe  banks 128,283 

Baring,  Bro^ihers,  and  Co 104,864 

Bondholders'  arrears  of  interest 626,689 

Total 20,901,029 

State  of  the  PubUc  Debt  of  Maryland,  December,  1843. 

dollars. 

Totalamount  of  public  indebtedness,  January,  1841 15,214,761 

Amount  of  Interest  accrued  from  that  date  to  November,  30,  1843.         .     .       1,171,873 

Totalamount  of  debt,  November  30,  1843    .         .         .     16,386,634 
Annual  demands  against  the  treasury,  on  account  of  the  debt,  over  and 

above  the  receipts  from  internal  improvement  companies    .         .         .     .  626,821 

Amount  of  debt,  November,  1844         ....     17,013,455 

Hie  current  expenses  of  the  state  amount  to 450,000 

Annual  int^est 626,821 

Total  annual  charge 1,076,821 

Tax,  twenty^-five  cents  on  100  dollars,  on  a  taxable  property  of  178,108,496 

dolkrs •         .  445,271 

Deficit           ....••...  631,550 

Arrears  of  int^^st 650,000 

To  be  raised  by  taxation 1,281,550 

'^  The  greatest  difficulty  under  which  the  state  labours  is,  apparently,  the  want  of  some 
uniform  system  of  assessment,  by  which  the  burden  will  fall  equally  upon  the  community." 
^^Offieuu  Returns^  pubHshed  in  Hunfs  Magazine. 
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11.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  tract  of  land  ten  miles  square,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Potomac  river,  about  1 20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  was  suggested  bj  Washington 
for  the  seat  of  the  general  eovemment,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  in  1790.  It  includes  the  cities  of  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Greorgetown, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  ^yemment  of  Congress. 

Poptdation.— In  1800,  the  population  was  14,093;  in  1810,  24,023 ;  in  1820,  33,039; 
in  1830,  39,868 ;  in  1840,  43>712,  of  which  30,667  were  whites,  8361  were  free  coloured 
persons,  and  4694  were  slaves. 

Employed  in  agriculture  384,  in  commerce  240,  in  manufactures  and  trades  2278, 
navigating  the  ocean  126,  navigating  canals  and  rivers  80,  learned  professions  and 
engineers  203. 


Population  of  the  Principal  Towns. 

TOWNS. 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1880 

1840 

Wachlnvtoo 

8210 
4190 

•  •  •  • 

8208 
7227 
4948 

18,247 
8;218 
7,300 

18,827 
8,203 

8,441 

23.304 

Alexandria. 

8,459 

G«orsecown 

7,311 

The  surface  of  the  Dbtrict  is  gfently  undulating ;  the  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  but  it 
possesses  a  healthy  climate. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  2146  horses  and  mules, 
3274  neat  cattle,  706  sheep,  4673  swine,  poultry  to  the  value  of  3092  dollars.  There 
were  produced  12,147  bushels  of  wheat,  294  bushels  of  barley,  16,761  bushels  of  oats, 
6081  bushels  of  rye,  272  bushels  of  buckwheat,  39,486  bushels  of  Indian  com,  707  pounds 
of  wool,  12,036  bushels  of  potatoes,  1331  tons  of  hay,  66,660  pounds  of  tobacco,  661 
pounds  of  silk  cocoons.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  6666  dollars,  and  of  the 
orchard  at  3607  dollars. — Official  Returns, 

Trade. — This  district  has  become  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  though  it  cannot 
compete  with  Baltimore.  Vessels  of  the  largest  class  come  up  to  Alexandria,  six  miles 
below  Washington,  where  the  Potomac  is  a  mile  wide,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep ; 
and  vessels  of  a  large  size  come  up  to  the  United  States'  Nair  yard,  at  the  junction  of  the 
East  branch  with  the  Potomac,  at  Washing^n.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  flour  and 
other  produce  comes  down  the  Potomac,  and  centres  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  and  some  at 
Georgetown.  The  chief  business  of  Washington  city  has  relation  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  national  legislature,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  general  government —  27.  S.  Gaz. 

The  exports,  in  1840,  were  763,923  dollars,  and  the  imports  were  1 19,862  dollars.  The 
tonnage  of  the  district,  in  1843,  was  as  follows  :  registered,  13,788  tons;  enrolled,  12,629 
tons— total,  26,047  tons.  There  were  seven  commercial  and  two  commission  houses  in  the 
district  for  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  310,000  dollars ;  286  retail  dry-goods  and  other 
stores,  capital  2,701,890  dollars ;  forty-eight  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a 
capital  of  140,000  dollars  ;  627  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of 
64,600  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Manufactures, — There  were  produced  home-made  or  family  articles,  to  the  value  of 
1600  dollars;  one  paper  mill  produced  to  the  value  of  1600  dollars;  nine  persons  manu- 
fiictured  pottery  to  the  value  of  6200  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  47,200  dollars,  employino^  forty-eight  persons,  and  a  capital  of  22,100  dollars; 
three  rope  factories  employed  thirty-one  persons,  and  a  capital  of  24,926  dollars ;  nine 
tanneries  employing  seventy-two  persons,  and  a  capital  of  80,400  dollars;  seven  other 
manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  110,460 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  66,760  doUars ;  eleven  persons  manufactured  confectionary  to  the 
value  of  7600  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2800  dollars;  forty-two  persons  manu£BuH»red 
machinery  to  the  value  of  60,300  dollars  ;  189  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
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Talne  of  151,500  dollars;  ninety-seTen  persons  manufactured  carrii^s  and  waggons  to 
the  yalue  of  59,535  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  88,550  dollars ;  four  flouring  mills  manu- 
£sctured  25,500  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  thirty  persons,  and  pro- 
duced to  the  amount  of  183,370  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  98,500  dollars  ;  ships  were  built 
to  the  value  of  20,257  dollars;  190  persons  manufiustured  furniture  to  the  Tahie  of 
125,872  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  85,000  dollars ;  sixty  brick  and  thirty-three  wooden 
houses  built,  employed  142  persons,  and  cost  168,910  dollars;  twelve  printing  offices,  ten 
binderies,  three  duly,  five  weekly,  six  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  three  periodicals, 
employed  276  persons,  and  a  capital  of  150,700  dollars.  The  whole  value  of  manu- 
£ictures  produced,  was  1,005,775  dollars. — Official  Returns, 

Education, -^QeoTf^towii  college,  a  Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1799.  The 
Columbian  college,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  was  founded  in  1821.  In  these 
institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  224  students;  there  were  in  the  district  twenty-six 
academies  and  grammar  schools,  with  1389  students;  twenty-nine  common  and  primary 
schools,  wiUi  851  scholars ;  and  1033  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could 
neither  read  or  write. —  U,  S,  Got, 

Religion,  —  In  1836,  the  Presbyterians  had  fourteen  churches,  nine  ministers,  and 
1134  communicants ;  the  Episcopaliuis  had  seven  churches ;  the  Baptists  had  fife  churches, 
four  ministers,  and  533  communicants ;  the  Methodists  had  several  ministers  ;  the  Roman 
Catholics,  six  ministers ;  the  Friends,  two  meetings ;  and  the  Unitarians,  one  minister. 
At  the  close  of  1840,  the  debt  of  the  district  amounted  to  1,500,000  dollars. —  U.  S.  (roz. 

A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  terminates  at  Washington.  The  Alex- 
andria canal  b  a  continuation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  seven  miles  and  a  quarter 
to  Alexandria. 

The  district  is  divided  into  two  counties ;  the  county  of  Washington  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  county  of  Alexandria  is  on  the  south  side.  In  the  former, 
the  laws  of  Maryland  are  continued  m  force;  in  the  latter,  those  of  Virginia.  The  district 
has  never  been  represented  in  Congress,  though  Congress  makes  laws. — See  Constitutioa 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  State  and  District. —  Official  Returns,  U,  S.  Gaz, 

Ajlezaubbia,  dty,  seaport,  forty- three  miles  south-south-west  of  Baltimore,  115  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  seven  miles  from  Washington,  38  deg.  48  min.  north  latitude,  0  deg. 
3  min.  west  longitude  of  Washington.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Potomac,  which  has  a  depth  of  water  at  Alexandria  sufficient  for  vesseb  of  the  largest 
class.  The  population,  in  1800,  was  4196  ;  in  1810,  7227  ;  in  1820,  8218;  in  1830, 
8263;  in  1840,  8459.  The  city  is  considerably  elevated,  ascending  gpradually  from  the 
river ;  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  This  port  has  considerable  shippng, 
and  exports  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  tobacco,  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  tonnage  of 
the  port,  in  1840,  was  14,470.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  extends  to  this  [Sace. 
It  Ims  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1,000,000  doUars ;  and  one  fire,  and  one 
marine  insurance  company.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  common  council  of  sixteen 
members. —  U.  S.  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 

Washinqton  Citt,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Potomac,  295  miles  from  the  ocean,  by  the  course  of  the  river  and  bay.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1800,  was  3210;  in  1810,  8208;  in  1820,  13,247;  in  1830,  18,827;  in  1840, 
23,364.  Employed  in  commerce,  103;  in  manufiEu;tures  and  trades,  886;  narigatin^  the 
ocean,  forty-fire;  narigating  rivers  and  canals,  twenty-six;  learned  professions,  ei^ty-Uiree. 

The  following  description  from  the  "  United  States  Gazeteer,"  for  1844,  we  extract  at 
fuD:— 

**  The  city  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Anacostia  or 
Eastern  branch.  The  city  contains  a  little  over  eight  square  miles,  and  upwaids  of  5000 
acres.  The  ground  is  in  general  about  forty  feet  ^x>ve  the  level  of  the  river,  and  there 
are  some  moderate  elevations,  on  two  of  which  stands  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  house. 
The  city  is  regularly  hud  out  in  streets  running  north  and  souths  and  crossed  by  others  at 
right  angles,  running  east  and  west.  But  the  afferent  parts  of  the  city  are  connected  by 
broad  avenues,  whidi  traverse  the  rectangular  divisions,  diagonally.  Where  the  inter- 
section of  these  avenues  with  each  other  and  with  the  streets  would  form  many  acute 
angles,  considerable  rectangular  or  circular  open  grounds  are  left,  which,  when  the  city 
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shall  be  built  up,  will  give  it  an  open  appearance.     The  avenues  and  streets  leading  to 
public  places  are  from  120  to  160  feet  wide,  and  the  other  streets  are  from  70  to  110 
feet  wide.     The  avenues  are  named  after  the  states  of  the  union,  and  the  other  streets, 
beginning  at  the  Capitol,  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  A.  north  and 
A.  south,  B.  north  and  B.  south,  &c. ;  and  east  and  west,  they  are  designated  bj  numbers, 
as  1st  east,   1st  west,  &c.     Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  President's 
house,  contains  the  most  dense  population,  and  is  much  the  finest  street  in  the  city.     Five 
of  the  avenues  radiate  from  the  Capitol,  and  five  others  from  the  President's  house,  giving 
these  prominent  places  the  most  ready  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  city.     The 
buildings  of  Wasnington  consist  of  scattered  clusters  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  magni- 
ficent plan  of  the  city  will  soon  be  built  up.     Three  things  are  requisite  to  sustain  a  large 
city,  one  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  found  in  the  United  States.     There  must 
be  extensive  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or  an  expensive  and  luxurious  court,  with  the 
multitudes  which  a  luxurious  court  draws  around  it,  to  expend  their  money.     This  last 
constitutes  a  great  item  in  the  support  of  some  European  cities.     Washington  cannot  be 
expected  to  become  a  very  great  commercial  or  manufacturing  place;  and  though  the  chief 
men  of  the  government,  and  the  national  legislature,  and  the  multitudes  whom  they  draw 
around  them,  do  much  toward  the  prosperity  of  Washington,  the  money  thus  expended  is  too 
small  in  amount  to  constitute  a  main  reliance  of  a  large  city.     Baltimore,  in  the  vicinity, 
will  be  likely  to  surpass  Washington  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  for  a  long  time  to 
come.     The  growth  of  Washington,  however,  has  been  considerably  extensive,  and  it  is 
continually  increasing  ;  and  probably  the  bustle  of  a  large  city  would  not  much  improve  it 
as  a  seat  for  the  national  congress.     It  enjoys  the  two  important  requisites  for  health,  pure 
air  and  good  water,  and  there  is  much  elegant  and  refined  society,  rendering  it  a  pleasant 
place  of  residence. 

^*  The  public  buildings  of  Washington  have  a  splendour  becoming  a  great  nation. 
The  Capitol  is  probably  the  finest  senate  house  in  the  world,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  most 
august  legislative  assembly  on  earth  should  be  thus  accommodated.  The  ground  on  which 
the  Capitol  stands  is  elevated  seventy-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  and  affords  a 
commanding  view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
building,  which  is  of  fireestone,  covers  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half ;  the  length 
of  the  front  is  352  feet,  including  the  wings;  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  121  feet  The 
centre  building  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome ;  and  there  are  two  less  elevated  domes,  one 
toward  each  end.  A  projection  on  the  east  or  main  front,  including  the  steps,  is  sixty-five 
feet  wide;  and  another  on  the  west  front,  with  the  steps,  is  eighty-tnree  feet  wide.  In  the 
projection  on  the  east  front,  there  is  a  noble  portico  of  twenty-two  lofty  Corinthian  columns; 
and  in  the  west  front  there  is  a  portico  of  ten  Corinthian  columns.  The  height  of  the 
building  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  120  feet.  Under  the  dome  in  the  middle  of  the  building 
is  the  Rotunda,  a  circular  room  ninety-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  height, 
adorned  with  sculptures  representing  in  reUef  Smith  delivered  by  Pocahontas,  the  Pilgrims 
landing  at  Plymouth,  Penn  treating  with  the  natives,  and  a  fight  of  Boone  with  the 
Indians  ;  and  four  magnificent  paintings  by  Trumbull,  with  figures  as  large  as  life,  repre- 
senting the  presentation  to  congress  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne,  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  and  Washington  resigning  his  commission  to  con- 
gress. Aiiother  painting,  the  baptism  of  Pocahontas,  by  Chapman,  has  recently  been 
added.  The  Rotunda  has  recently  received  a  splendid  additional  ornament  in  Greenough's 
statue  of  Washington,  a  colossal  figure  in  a  sitting  posture,  twice  as  large  as  life.  On  the 
west  of  the  Rotunda  is  the  library-room  of  confess,  ninety-two  feet  by  thirty-four,  and 
is  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  containing,  in  archea  alcoves,  20,000  volumes.  In  the  second 
story  of  the  south  wing  of  tlie  Capitol  is  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  a 
seroi-ciroular  form,  ninety-six  feet  long  and  sixty  high,  with  a  dome  supported  by  twenty- 
four  beautiful  columns  of  variegated  marble  fjrom  the  Potomac,  with  capitals  of  Italian 
marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  circular  wall  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  for  men, 
and  the  chord  of  the  arc,  back  of  the  speaker's  chair,  has  a  gallery  for  uie  ladies.  The 
room  is  ornamented  with  some  fine  statuary  and  paintings,  and  the  whole  furniture  of  it  is 
elegant.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  in  the  secona  story  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
and  is  semi-circular  like  that  of  the  Representatives,  but  smaller,  being  seventy-five  feet 
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long  and  fortv-five  feet  high.  The  vice-president's  chair  is  canopied  by  a  rich  crimson 
drapery,  held  oy  the  talons  of  a  hovering  eagle.  A  gallery  of  light  bronze  running  round 
the  arc  in  front  of  the  vice-president's  chair,  is  mainly  appropriated  to  ladies.  There  is 
anoth^*  gallery  above  and  benind  the  chair,  supported  by  nne  Ionic  columns  of  variegated 
marble.  A  magnificent  chandelier  hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  whole 
^pearance  and  furniture  of  the  room  are  splendid.  Below  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  form  and  dimensions,  but  much  less  elegant,  is  the  room  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ;  and  there  are  in  the  building  seventy  rooms  for  tlie  accom- 
modation of  committees  and  officers  of  Congress.  The  grounds  round  the  Capitol  are 
^)acious,  containing  twenty-two  acres,  highly  ornamented  with  gravelled  walks,  shrubbery, 
and  trees,  a  naval  monument  ornamented  with  statuary,  and  fountains,  and  the  whole  is 
enclosed  by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building  has  exceeded 
2,000,000  dollars. 

^*  The  President's  house,  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  from  the  Capitol,  is  an  elegant 
edifice  of  freestone,  two  stories  high,  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  is  170  feet  long,  and 
eighty-six  wide,  the  north  front  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  portico  of  four  lofty 
Ionic  columns,  projecting  with  three  columns.  The  outer  intercolumniation  is  for  carriages 
to  drive  under,  to  place  company  under  shelter.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  plat  of  ground 
of  twenty  acres,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  highly  ornamented.  It  is  elevated  forty -four 
feet  above  tide- water,  and  the  southern  front  presents  a  grand  and  beautiful  prospect.  The 
apartments  within  are  admirably  fitted  to  their  purpose,  and  splendidly  furnished.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  President's  house  are  two  large  buildings,  ana,  on  the  west  side,  two  large 
buildings  for  the  departments  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy.  The 
general  post-office  and  the  patent-office  are  also  extensive  buildings.  1  hese,  with  the  new 
treasury  building,  have  been  recently  erected,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  were 
burned  a  few  years  since.  The  new  treasury  building  contains  150  rooms,  and,  when 
completed,  will  contain  250,  It  has  a  splendid  colonnade,  4o7  feet  in  length.  The  general 
post-office  contains  about  eighty  rooms,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  columns  and 
pilasters,  on  a  rusUc  base.  The  patent-office,  in  addition  to  other  spacious  apartments,  has 
one  room  in  the  upper  story  275  feet  by  sixty-five,  and,  when  completed  by  wings,  accord- 
ing to  the  originsi  design,  will  be  upwards  of  400  feet  in  length.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  splendid  rooms  in  America,  and  is  devoted  to  the  grand  and  increasing  collectiona 
of  the  National  Institution.  The  portico  of  this  building  is  of  the  same  extent  as  that  of 
the  Parthenon,  at  Athens,  consisting  of  sixteen  columns,  in  double  rows,  fifty  feet  high.  In 
the  war-office  was  formerly  kept  the  fine  collection  of  Indian  portraits,  painted  from  the 
original  heads  by  King.  These  valuable  pictures  are  now  in  the  custody,  and  adorn  the 
collections  of  the  National  Institution,  in  the  patent-office. 

*^  The  Navy  yard  is  on  the  Elastem  branch,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south-east  of  the 
Capitol,  and  contains  twenty -seven  acres.  It  has  houses  for  the  officers,  and  shops  and 
warehouses,  and  two  large  ship  houses,  a  neat  armoury,  and  every  kind  of  naval  stores. 
Several  ships  of  war,  some  of  which  were  of  the  largest  class,  have  been  built  at  this  yard. 
There  are  also  in  the  city  an  arsenal,  a  city  hall,  an  hospital,  a  penitentiary  a  theatre,  &c, 

*<  Washington  is  separated  from  Georgetown  by  Rock  creek,  over  which  are  two  bridges. 
A  substantial  pile  bridge,  over  a  mile  in  length,  crosses  the  Potomac,  and  leads  to  Alex- 
andria. There  is  a  bridge,  also,  over  the  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  brancL  This  river  has 
water  of  sufficient  depth  for  frigates  to  ascend  to  the  Navy  yard,  without  being  lightened. 
Vessels  requiring  fourteen  feet  of  water  can  come  up  to  the  r  otomac  bridg^.  By  means  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  a  communication  is  opened  with  a  rich  back  country  ;  and 
it  may  be  expected  that  the  commerce  of  Washing^n  will  increase.  The  Washington  canal 
is  a  continuation  of  this  canal  through  the  city.  It  extends  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  at  ITth-street  west,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  lock  at  that  street,  to  the  Eastern 
branch.  The  canal  and  all  the  basins  are  walled  witn  stone  on  both  sides.  From  17th  to 
14th-street,  is  a  spacious  basin,  500  feet  wide;  from  14th  to  6th-street,  where  there  is 
another  ample  basm,  its  width  is  150  feet ;  and  from  6th-street  to  its  termination  in  the 
Eastern  branch,  its  width  varies  from  forty -five  to  eighty  feet ;  and  its  depth  is  four  feet 
below  tide  throughout     At  its  eastern  termination  is  another  spacious  bsuin  and  wharf, 
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wluch  extends  to  the  ehannel.     This  canal  has  heen  greatly  neglected,  and  is  much  out  of 
repair.     The  expense  of  this  canal  has  heen  over  230,000  dollars. 

"  There  were  in  the  city,  in  1840,  106  stores,  capital  926,040  dollars ;  six  lumber  yards, 
capital  57,000  dollars  ;  precious  metals  manufactured  to  the  value  of  13,000  doUars ;  various 
other  metals  17,300  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  capital  2000  dollars  ;  one  brewery,  capital  63,000 
dollars  ;  two  potteries,  capital  3250  dollars  ;  one  rope  walk,  one  g^st  miD,  eleven  printing 
offices,  nine  binderies,  three  daily,  five  weekly,  five  semi- weekly  newspapers,  and  three  pe- 
riodicals, capital  149,500  dollars  ;  thirty  brick  and  stone,  and  twenty-tnree  wooden  houses 
built,  cost  86,910  dollars.     Total  capitsd  in  manufactures,  336,275  dollars. 

•*  The  Columbian  college  was  incorporated,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  1821.  It  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  elevated  ground,  north  of  the  President's  house,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Capitol.  The  buildings  are  a  college  edifice,  five  stories  high,  including  the  base- 
ment and  the  attic,  having  forty-eight  rooms  for  students,  with  two  dormitories  attached  to 
each,  two  dwelling-houses  for  professors,  and  a  philosophical  haU,  all  of  brick.  It  has  a 
medical  department  attached.  The  Medical  college  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  10th  and 
E-streets,  at  equal  distances  &om  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  house.  In  the  several 
departments  are  a  president,  ten  professors,  and,  in  the  college  proper,  about  twenty-five 
students.  There  are  about  4200  books  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  ninety-seven.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Baptists. 

"  There  were  in  the  city,  in  1840,  twelve  academies,  with  609  students,  nine  primary  and 
common  schools,  with  380  scholars. 

"  The  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  was  organised  in  May,  1840.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  patron  ;  the  heads  of  departments  constitute  six  directors 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  six  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  are  directors  on  the 
part  of  the  institution.  Its  stated  monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  patent-office  building. 
Its  collections  are  deposited  in  the  grand  hall  of  this  building,  275  feet  long,  and  sixty-five 
feet  wide,  and  constitute  a  rapily  increasing  scientific  museum.  The  United  States'  ex- 
ploring expedition  has  added  largely  to  its  curiosities.  The  Historical  Society  and  the  Co- 
lumbian Institute  have  united  with  it,  with  their  libraries  and  collections.  They  have  a 
valuable  mineralogical  cabinet.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  regularly  volumes  of  trans- 
actions. If  properly  fostered,  it  may  become  an  honour  to  the  nation.  The  Union  Literary 
Society  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and  holds  a  weekly  discussion  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Medical  college,  and  is  well  attended.  Sectarian  religion  and  party  politics  mrs 
excluded  from  its  discussions.     The  City  library  contains  about  6000  volumes. 

"  The  city  contains  twenty-one  places  of  worship,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  four, 
the  Episcopauans  three,  the  baptists  three,  the  Methodists  three,  Protestant  Methodists 
one,  Roman  Catholics  three,  the  Africans  two,  and  the  Unitarians  and  Friends  one  each. 

"  There  are  two  orphan  asylums.  There  are  three  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
1,500,000  dollars ;  and  two  insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  450,000 
dollars. 

'^  The  congressional  burying  groimd  is  in  the  eastern  section  of  Washington,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Capitol,  and  contains  about  ten  acres  of  ground,  near  the  f^utem 
branch.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  neatly  kept.  It  has  already  received  a 
number  of  distinguished  men,  and  has  some  fine  monuments,  and  a  vault  in  which  bodies 
are  placed  that  are  awaiting  a  removal. 

"  This  city  was  fixed  on  as  the  future  seat  of  the  government,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  great  man  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  in  December,  1788.  The  owners  of  the  land  suve  one-half  of  it,  after 
deducting  streets  and  public  squares,  to  the  United  States,  to  de&ay  the  expenses  of  the 
public  buildings.  Such  grounds  as  should  be  wanted  by  the  United  States  were  to  be  pud 
for  at  the  rate  of  66  dollars  66  cents  per  acre.  It  was  laid  out  by  three  commissioners,  in 
1791,  and  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  Andrew  Ellicot.  The  seat  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment was  removed  to  this  place  in  1800.  The  north  wing  of  the  Capitol  was  commenced 
in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  at  an  expense  of  480,202  dollars.  The  south  wing  was 
commenced  in  1803,  and  finished  in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  308,808  dollars.     The  centre 
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building  was  commenced  in  1818,  and  finished  in  1827,  at  an  expense  of  957,&47  dollars. 
In  August,  1814,  Washington  was  captured  by  the  British,  under  General  Ross,  who  set 
fire  to  the  Capitol,  the  President's  house,  and  the  public  o£Bces,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patent- office,  which  was  saved  by  the  solicitation  of  its  superintendent  The  library  of 
Congress  was  burned,  and  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  purchase  of  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
consisting  of  7000  volumes,  for  23,000  dollars,  in  1815." 


III.  VIRGINIA. 

YiBGiKiA  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Potomac  ;  east  by  the  Atlantic  ;  south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  ;  west  by 
Kentucky  ;  and  north-west  by  Ohio.  It  lies  between  36  deg.  33  min.  and  40  deg.  43  min. 
north  latitude,  and  between  75  deg.  25  min.  and  83  deg.  40  min.  west  longitude;  aiid  between 
60  deg.  34  min.  west,  and  1  deg.  20  min.  east  longitude  from  VVashine^n.  It  is  370 
miles  long,  and  200  iniles  broad  at  its  e^atest  width,  comprising  an  area  of  64,000  English 
square  miles,  or  40,960,000  English  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was 
747,610;  in  1800,  886,149  ;  in  1810,  974,622;  in  1820, 1,065,366  ;  in  1830,  1,211,272; 
in  1840,  1,239,797 ;  of  which  448,987  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  white  population, 
371,223  were  white  males  ;  369,745  were  white  females;  23,814  were  coloiu-ed  males; 
26,020  were  coloured  females.  Of  the  population,  in  1840,  there  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 318,771  ;  in  commerce,  6361  ;  in  manufactiu'es  and  ti*ades,  54,147  ;  navigating 
the  ocean,  582  ;  navigating  the  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes,  2952 ;  learned  professions,  &c., 
3866.— Offunal  Returns. 

This  state  is  divided  into  119  counties,  and  two  districts,  Eastern  and  Western.     The 
following  are  the  counties  of  the  Eastern  District^  with  their  population  in  1 840,  and  their 
capitals: — Accomac,  17,096,  C.  Accomac  ;  Albemarle,  22,924,  C.  Charlottesville;  Ame- 
lia, 10,320,   C.  Amelia;  Amherst,   12,576,  C.   Amherst;  Bedford,  20,203,  C.  Liberty; 
Brunswick,  14,346,  C.  Lawrenceville ;  Buckingham,  18,786,  C.Buckingham  ;  Campbell, 
21,030,   C.  Campbell;  Caroline,    17,813,  C.  Bowling  Green;  Charles  City,    4774.  C. 
Charles  City;  Charlotte,   14,595,   C.  Charlotte;  Chesterfield,    17,148,  C.  Chesterfield; 
Culpepper,  11,393,  C.  Culpepper;  Cumberland,    10,399,    C.   Cumberland;    Dinwiddie, 
22,558,  C.  Dinwiddle  ;  Elizabeth  City,   3706,  C.Hampton;  Essex,  11,309,  C.   Tappa- 
hannock;    Furfiax,  9370,  C.   Fairfax;    Fauquier,    21,897,    C.    Warrenton  ;    Fluvanna, 
8812,  C.Pahnvra;  Franklin,   15,832,  C.   Rocky  Mount;  Gloucester,   10,715,  C.  Glou- 
cester ;  Goochland,  9760,  C.  Goochland  ;  Greensville,  6366,  C.  Hicksford ;  Greene,  4232, 
C.  Stannardsville ;  Halifax,  25,936,  C.  Halifax;  Hanover,   14,968,  C.  Hanover;  Hen- 
rices  33,076,  C.  Richmond  ;  Hen^,  7335,  C.  Martinsville ;  Isle  of  Wight,  9972,  C. 
Smithfield  ;  James  City,  3779,  C.  Williamsburg  ;  King  George,  5927,  C.  King  George  ; 
King  WilHam,  9258,  C.  King  William  ;  King  and  Queen,  10,862,  C.  King  and  Queen  ; 
Lancaster,  4628,  C.  Lancaster ;  Loudoun,  20,431,  C.  Leesburg ;  Louisa,  15,433,  C.  Louisa  ; 
Lunenburg,  11,055,  C.  Lunenburg;  Madison,  8107,  C.   Madison;  Matthews,   7442,  C. 
Matthews ;  Mecklenburg,  20,724,  C.  Boydton  ;  Middlesex,  4392,  C.  Urbanna ;  Nanse- 
mond,  10,795,  C.  Suffolk;  Nelson,  12,287,  C.  Livingston;  New  Kent,  6230,   C.  New 
Kent ;  Norfolk,  27,569,  C.  Norfolk ;  Northampton,  7715,  C.  Eastville  ;  Northumberland, 
7924,  C.  Northumberland  ;  Nottoway,  9719,  C.  Nottoway  ;  Orange,  9125,  C.  Orange  ; 
Patrick  8032,  C.  Patrick ;  Pittsylvania,  26,398,   C.   Pittsylvania  ;  Powhatan,  7924,  C. 
Scottsville;  F^cess  Anne,  7285,  C.  Princess  Anne  ;  Prince  Edward,  14,069,  C.  Prince 
Edward;  Prince  George,   7175,  C.  City  Point;  Prince  William,  8144,  C.  Brentsville ; 
R^pahannock,  9257,  C.   Washing^n  ;  Richmond,   5965,   C.  Richmond ;  Southampton, 
14,525,  C.  Jerusalem  ;  Spotsylvania,   15,161,  C.  Spotsylvania;  Stafford,  8454,   C.  Fal- 
mouth; Surry,  6480,  C.   Surry;  Sussex,    11,229,  C.  Sussex;  Warwick,  1456,  C.  War- 
wick ;  Westmoreland,  8019,  C.  Westmoreland ;  York,   4720,  C.  Yorktown  :— 369,398 
whites,   42,294  firee  coloured,    395,250    slaves.     Total,  806,942.   ^  Western  District— 
Alleghany,  2749,  C.  Covington ;  Augusta,   19,628,  C.  Staunton  ;  Bath,  4300,  C.  Bath  ; 
BerUey,  10,972,  C.  Martosburg;  Botetourt,   11,679,  C.  Fincastle ;  Braxton,  2575,  C. 
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Braxton  ;  Brooke,  7948,  C.  Wellsburg  ;  Cabell,  8163,  C.  Cabell  j  Oarke,  6353,  C.  Beny- 
ville ;  Fayette,  3924,  C.  Fayetteville ;  Floyd,  4453,  C.  Floyd ;  Frederick,  14,242,  C. 
Winchester ;  Giles,  5307,  C.  Giles  ;  Grayson,  9087,  C.  Greensville ;  Greenbrier,  8695, 
C.  Lewisburg  ;  Hampshire,  1 2,295,  C.  Romney  ;  Hardy,  7622,  C.  Mooreiield  ;  Harrison, 
17,669,  C.  Clarksburg;  Jackson,  4890,  C.  Ripley  ;  Jefferson,  14,082,  C.  Charlestown; 
Kanawha,  13,567,  C.  Charleston;  Lee,  8441,  C.  Jonesville;  Lewis,  8151,  C.  Weston; 
Logan,  4309,  C.  Logan;  Marshall,  6937,  C.  Elizabethtown ;  Mason,  6777,  C.  Point 
Pleasant;  Mercer,  2233,  C.  Princeton ;  Monongalia,  17,368,  C.  Morgantown;  Monroe, 
8422,  C.  Union  ;  Montgomen^,  7405,  C.  Christiansburg ;  Morgan,  4253,  C.  Berkley 
Springs  ;  Nicholas,  2515,  C.  Summersville  ;  Ohio,  13,357,  C.  Wheeling;  Page,  6194, 
C.  Surry ;  Pendleton,  6940,  C.  Franklin  ;  Pocahontas,  2922,  C.  Huntersville  ;  Preston, 
6866,  C.  Kingwood ;  Pulaski,  3739,  C.  Newbern  ;  Randolph,  6208,  C.  Beverly  ;  Roan- 
oke, 5499,  C.  Salem;  Rockbridge,  14,284,  C.  Lexington  ;  Rockingham,  17,344,  C.  Har- 
risonburg ;  Russell,  7878,  C.  Lebanon  ;  Scott,  7303,  C.  Estiuville  ;  Shenandoah,  11,618, 
C.  Woodstock ;  Smythe,  6522,  C.  Marion  ;  Tazewell,  6290,  C.  JeffersonviUe ;  Tyler, 
6954,  C.  Middleboume  ;  Warren,  5627,  C.  Front  Royal ;  Washington,  13,001,  C. 
Abingdon  ;  Wood,  7923,  C.  Parkersburg ;  Wythe,  9375,  C.  WythevilJe.  Western  Dis- 
trict, whites  371,570,  free  coloured  7548,  slaves  53,737.  Total,  432,855.— O/^cta/ 
Returns, 

Soil  and  Configuration* — The  extensive  section  of  Virginia,  which  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers,  for  about  J 10  to  130  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  is 
low  and  flat,  in  some  places  marshy,  naturally  sterile  and  sandy,  and  generally  covered 
with  pitch  pine  trees.  On  the  margin,  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  usually 
fertile.  The  low  country  is  unhealthy  from  August  to  October.  The  lands  which  extend 
from  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  tidewater  and  Blue  Ridge,  are  undulated  and  hilly ; 
especially  near  the  mountain  ranges.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  generally  sandy  and  poor  ; 
part  of  it  is  fertile,  particularly  the  margins  of  the  rivers.  Towards  the  mountains  the 
country  is  stony  and  rough,  with  the  soil  rich.  The  mountains  of  Virginia  rise  generally  about 
150  miles  from  the  ocean.  Beyond  which  the  country  is  generally  mountainous,  traversed  by 
successive  ridges  of  the  Allegnany,  which  occupies  a  greater  breadth  of  country  in  Vir- 
ginia than  in  any  other  state.  Between  the  various  ridges,  however,  there  are  long  valleys 
or  table  land,  parallel  with  them,  often  of  considerable  breadth,  and  containing  some  of 
the  best  soil  in  the  state.  The  farms  among  the  mountains  are  smaller  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  state,  better  cultivated,  and  there  are  fewer  slaves.  The  climate  in  this  re^on 
IS  very  healthy 

The  soil  of  the  districts  near  the  sea  coast  is  generally  poor,  producing  Indian  com,  oats, 
and  peas.  Wheat  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  a  little  rice  in  the  swamps  in  its  southern 
part.  Between  the  sea  coast  region,  tidewater,  and  the  mountains,  is  the  tobacco  country  ; 
but  in  the  northern  upland  counties  wheat  has  extensively  superseded  tobacco  ;  and  south  of 
James  river,  sufficient  cotton  is  raised  for  home  consumption.  The  south-eastern  counties 
produce  apples  and  peaches  in  great  abundance.  Among  the  mountains,  the  frirmers  raise 
large  numbers  of  homed  cattle  and  hogs.  Indian  corn  is  cultivated  throughout  the  state. 
The  country  west  of  the  mountains  towards  the  Ohio,  is  rough  and  wild  ;  sometimes,  but 
not  generally,  fertile  ;  but  very  rich  as  a  mineral  region. —  Various  accounts,     U,  S,  Gtiz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products, — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  326,488 
horses  and  mules  ;  1,024,148  neat  cattle  ;  1,293,772  sheep  ;  1,992,155  swine  ;  poultiy  to 
the  value  of  754,698  dollars.  There  were  produced  10,109,716  bushels  of  wheat ;  87,430 
bushels  of  bariey  ;  13,451,062  bushels  of  oats  ;  1,482,799  bushels  of  rye  ;  243,822 
bushels  of  buckwheat ;  34,577,591  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  2,538,374  lbs.  of  wool ; 
10,597  lbs.  of  hops  ;  65,020  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,944,660  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  364,708  tons  of 
hay  ;  25,594  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  75,347,106  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  2956  lbs.  of  rice  ; 
3,494,483  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  3191  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,541,833  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  1 ,480,488  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  705,765  dollars  ; 
value  of  lumber  pix>duced,  538,092  dollars  ;  13,911  gallons  of  wine  were  msuAe,-^ Official 
Returns.     U,  S,  Goal. 

Minerals. — Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  limestone,  and  maible,  are  found.  In 
1840^  2000  persons  were  employed  in  mining.     The  long,  narrow  district  in  which  gold  is 
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finmcl,  extends  timmgli  f^tsylvsniA  cotmtj  and  the  adjacent  comitry,  in  a  soiith*we«t 
direction,  passing  into  North  and  South  Carolina,  Ge<M*gia,  and  Alabama.  Hie  gold  ore 
is  not,  however,  sufficiently  rich  to  rendar  its  mining  or  working,  excepting  in  very  fow 
places.  The  coal  fields  are  very  extensive,  and  afford  both  the  bituminous  and  the  anthra- 
cite. Large  quantities  have  been  mined  and  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond. 
8aH  springy  have  been  found  in  various  places,  and  salt  has  been  extensively  manufiftctared 
on  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  near  Charleston.  The  warm  springs,  at  Bath,  the  hot  springs, 
a  few  miles  distant,  the  sulphur  springs,  in  Greenbrier  and  Montgomery  counties,  and  the 
sweet  springs  of  Botetourt  county,  are  much  resorted  to. — U.  S,  Gcu:. — (See  also  Mineral 
Productions  of  United  States  hereafter  ) 

Rivers. — The  Potomac  separates  this  state  from  Maryland.  James  riv^  is  Uie  largest 
which  flows  through  the  state.  It  is  500  miles  in  length,  and  flows  from  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  behind  the  Blue  Ridge,  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  120 
miles,  and  for  b<)ats  much  farther,  and  falls  into  Chesapeake  bay.  The  Appomattox  is 
130  miles  long,  and  enters  James  river  100  miles  above  Hampton  roads,  and  is  navigable 
twelve  miles,  to  Petersburg.  The  Rappahannock  rises  in  the  Bine  Ridge,  is  130  miles 
ong,  is  narigable  1 10  miles  for  sloops,  and  fSalls  into  the  Chesapeake*  York  river  enters 
the  Chesapeake  thirty  miles  below  the  Rappahannock,  and  is  navigable  forty  miles  for 
ships.  The  Shenandoah  enters  the  Potomac  just  before  its  passage  through  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Of  the  rivers  west  of  the  mountuns,  the  Great  Kanawha  rises  in  North  Carolina, 
passes  throQ^  this  state  and  enters  the  Ohio.  The  Little  Kanawha  also  falb  inlo  the 
Ohio.     The  Monongahela  rises  in  this  state,  though  it  runs  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  lower  part  of  Chesapeake  bay  lies  wholly  in  this  state,  is  fifteen  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry.  Norfolk,  eight 
miles  from  Hampton  roads,  has  a  fine  harbour,  much  the  best  m  the  state  ;  it  is  spacious, 
safe,  «nd  well  defended ;  and  it  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  Virginia ;  but  RichmoDd 
and  Petersburg  are  more  populous,  and  have  an  extensive  trade.  Besides  these.  Wheeling, 
Lynchburg,  Fredericksburg,  and  Winchester,  are  principal  places. —  U,  8.  Croz. 

Trades, — There  were  Uiirty-one  commercial  and  sixty-four  conimission  booses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  4,299,500  dollars  ;  2736  retail  dry-goods  and  other 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  16,684,413  dollars  ;  1454  persons  employed  in  tne  lumber  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  113,210  dollars  ;  931  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who, 
with  103  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  100,680  dollars;  556  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  28,383  dollars. — Officud  Returns, 

MitmrfaetHrts. — In  1840,  there  were  dome^c  or  family  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
2,441,672  dollars;  forty-one  woollen  manufactories  and  forty- seven  fulling  mills,  employ- 
ing 222  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  147,792  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 12,350 
dollars;  twenty-two  cotton  manufactories,  with  42,262  spindles,  employing  1816  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  446,063  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,299,020  dollars ;  forty- 
two  furnaces,  producing  18,810  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  fifty  two  forges,  Ac,  producing  5886 
tons  of  bar-iron,  the  whole  employing  1742  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,246,650  dollars; 
eleven  smelting  houses  employed  131  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  51,758 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  103,650  dollars  ;  five  smelting  houses  employed  seventy* 
three  persons,  and  produced  878,648  pounds  of  lead,  employing  a  capital  of  21,500  dollars; 
twelve  paper  manufactories,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  216,245  dollars,  and  other 
paper  manufiictories  producing  1260  dollars,  the  whole  employing  181  persons,  and  a  ca« 
pttel  of  287,750  dolkrs  ;  3342  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  2,406,67 1 
doHara,  employing  a  capkal  of  1,526)080  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufacturtd  to  the 
▼aloe  of  155,778  doUars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  14,700  dollars,  the  whole  em- 
ploying 340  persons,  and  a  capital  of  85,640  dollars  ;  660  tanneries  employed  1422  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  838,141  dollars  ;  982  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c., 
juroduceA  articles  to  the  value  of  826,597  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  341,957  dollars; 
four  s^laas-bodses,  and  two  glass-cutting  establishments,  employed  164  persons,  producing 
artides  to  the  value  of  146,500  dollars, .with  a  capital  of  132,000  dollars;  thirty-three 
potteries  employed  sixly-foor  persons,  produeing  articles  to  the  value  of  31,380  dollars,  with 
a  eapital  of  10,225  doOars  ;  thirty- nx  persons  produced  drugs,  paints,  &c.,  to  the  value  of 
66,63S  dollars,  with  a  cufntal  of  61,727  doOars ;  445  persoas  pfoduced  machinery  to  the 
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value  of  429,858  dollars ;  150  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutleiy  to  the  value  of 
50,504  dollars  ;  262  persons  manufactured  9330  small  arms  ;  forty  persons  roanu&ctured 
granite  and  marhle  to  the  value  of  16,652  dollars ;  1004  persons  produced  hricks  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  393,253  dollars ;  carriages  and  waggons  were  manu&ctured  to  the  value  of 
647,815  dollars,  employing  1592  persons,  and  a  capital  of  311,625  dollars  ;  1454  distil- 
leries produced  865,725  e^ons,  and  five  breweries  produced  32,960  gallons,  employing 
1631  persons,  and  a  capital  of  187,212  doUars ;  764  fiouxing  mills  produced  1,041,526 
barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  3964  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value 
of  7,855,499  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  5,184,669  dollars ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  ci 
136,807  dollars  ;  675  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  289,391  dollars  ;  402 
brick  or  stone,  and  2604  wooden  houses  were  built,  employing  4694  persons,  and  cost 
1,367,393  dollars ;  fifty  printing  offices  and  thirteen  binderies,  four  daily,  twelve  semi- 
weekly,  and  thirty-five  weekly  newspapers^  and  five  periodicals,  employed  310  persons,  and 
a  capital  of  168,850  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manuCELctures  in 
the  state  was  11,360,861  dollars. — Official  RetufTu. 

EduccUion, — William  and  Mary  college,  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  was  founded  in  1691.  Hampden  Sydney  col- 
lege, in  Prince  Edwajrd  county,  was  founded  in  1783,  and  is  floiuishing.  Washington 
college,  at  Lexington,  was  founded  in  1812.  Randolph  Macon  college,  was  founded  at 
Boy£x)n,  in  1832.  There  are  theological  schools  at  Richmond,  in  Prince  Edward  coun^, 
ana  4n  FairfiEuc  county.  But  the  most  important  literary  institution  in  the  state,  is  the 
university  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  founded  in  1819.  Its  plan  is  extensive,  its  endow- 
ment has  been  munificent^  and  it  is  a  prosperous  institution.  In  all  these,  with  a  few  smaller 
institutions,  there  were,  in  1840,  1097  students  ;  there  were  in  the  state,  also,  382  aca- 
demies, with  11,083  students  ;  1561  commcm  and  primary  schools,  with  35,331  scholars  ; 
and  58,787  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

ReUgion. — The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  religious  denomination,  have  about  437 
churches  ;  Uie  Presbyterians  120 ;  the  Episcopalians,  sixty-five  ministers ;  tlie  Methodists 
170.     There  are  also  a  few  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

Banks. — In  January,  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  eight  banks  and  branches,  with  a 
capital  of  3,637,400  doUars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,513,412  dollars.  At  the  dose  of  the 
same  year  the  public  debt  amounted  to  6,857,161  dollars. 

FiibUc  Works. — Virginia  has  undertaken  several  important  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, by  chartering  private  companies,  several  of  which  have  been  liberally  aided  by  the 
state.  The  Dismal  Swamp  caniu  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albemarle  sound,  extend- 
ing from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's  creek,  twenty-three  miles,  at  a  cost  of  879,864  dollars*  It 
has  branches  of  eleven  miles.  The  Alexandria  canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  firom 
Georgetown  to  Alexandria.  The  James  river  and  Ejtnawha  canal  extends  175  miles,  from 
Richmond  to  Buchanan.  The  Richmond,  Fredericksbuig,  and  Potomac  railroad  extends 
seventy-five  miles,  to  Aquia  creek.  Louisa  branch,  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  pro- 
ceeds forty-nine  miles,  to  Gordonsville.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad,  from  Rich- 
mond, extends  twenty-three  miles,  to  Petersburg.  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  railroad  ex- 
tends from  Petersburg,  fifty-nine  miles,  to  Weldon.  Greensville  railroad  extends  frt>m 
near  Hicks,  for  eighteen  miles,  to  Craston,  North  Carolina.  City  Point  nulroad  extends  from 
Petersburg,  twelve  miles,  to  City  Point.  Chesterfield  railroad  extends  from  Coal  Mines,  thir- 
teen miles  and  a  half,  to  Richmond.  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad  extends  from  Ports- 
mouth, eight  miles,  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina.  Winchester  and  Potomac  railroad  extends 
irom  Harper's  Ferry,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Winchester. — Official  Returns,     U.  S,.  Gaz* 

PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

ViROTNiA,  although  the  earliest  settled,  has  very  few,  and  no  very  large,  towns. 

Chablottesville  is  situated  on  Moore's  ciseek,  two  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Rlvana  river.  The  plan  is  irregular,  but  it  is  well-built,  chiefly  with  brick.  It  contains  about 
230  buildings  of  every  kind,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  has  twenty-two  stores,  two 
book-stores,  and  a  printing-office,  from  which  a  weekly  newspaper  is  issued.     There  are 
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leveral  flouring  mills  in  the  yicinitj.  It  derires  its  diief  importance  from  the  mutenity  of 
Yirgima,  of  which  it  is  ^be  seat.  This  institution  was  planned  l^  Mr.  Jefierson.  It  was 
designed  to  be  more  on  the  plan  of  European  universities  than  most  American  colleges. 
The  uniyersity  buildings  are  various  in  their  architecture,  and  arranged  on  three  sides  o(F  a 
grassy  parallelogram,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  stands  a  large  rotunda,  containing  lecture 
rooms  and  the  library.  The  pnilosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  mineralogical 
cabinet,  and  anatomical  and  general  museum,  are  extensiTC.  It  has  a  fine  astronomical 
observatory  on  the  apex  of  a  hill  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  founded  in  1819,  has  a  pr  «sident 
and  eight  professors,  or  other  instructors,  has  had  200  alumni,  has  290  students,  and  16,000 
volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  4th  of  July.  It  is  munificently  en* 
dowed  by  the  state. 

Frsdekicksbitso  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  Rappahannock  ri?er,  110  miles 
above  the  Chesapeake,  in  34  deg.  44  min.  north  latitude,  and  77  deg.  88  min.  west  lo^- 
tude,  66  miles  east  of  North  Richmond.  Population,  in  1830,  3307  ;  1840,  3974.  Tlie 
city  is  regulariy  laid  out,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  heights  by  which  ti 
is  surrounded.  It  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the  Rappahannock,  in  pipes  laid  by 
a  joint-stock  company.  The  falls  of  Uie  Rappahannock,  in  the  vicini^,  afford  good  water- 
power.  It  has  a  flourishing  trade,  exporting  grain,  flour,  tobacco,  Indian  com,  he.  Its 
exports  have  been  computed  at  above  4,000,000  dollars  annually.  It  was  named  in  honour 
of  Prince  Frederick,  nther  of  George  IIL  There  were,  in  1840,  seventy-three  stores, 
capital  367,961  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  37,000  dollars ;  one 
gnst  mill,  two  printing-offices,  four  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufiictures, 
141,200  dollars.     Five  academies,  256  students,  seven  schools,  156  sdiolars. 

Hasp£b's  Fcrbt,  173  miles  north  of  Richmond.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  She* 
nandoah  river,  with  the  Potomac  river,  at  thejpassaffe  of  the  united  stream  through  the  Blue 
Bidge,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  There  is,  probably,  not  a  more  picturesque  spot 
in  the  United  States.  It  contains  twelve  stores,  one  of  the  largest  flounng  mills  in  the 
union,  one  iron  furnace,  810  dwellings,  and  a  national  armoury,  where  8850  small-arms  are 
annually  manufiu^tured,  employing  240  hands.  In  the  armoury,  80,000  or  90,000  stand  of 
arms  are  usually  kept,  and  as  they  are  sent  away  replaced  by  others  from  the  factories.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  passes  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  this  place.  The  Potomac  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
750  feet  long  between  the  abutments,  connecting  tiie  village  with  the  Maryland  side. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Norfolk  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Elizabeth  river,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  its  two  brandies,  eight  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Hampton  roods,  and  thirty- 
two  miles  from  the  ocean,  1 10  by  water,  below  City  point,  106  east-soutn-east  horn  Richmond^ 
230  from  Washington,  36  deg.  50  min.  50  sec.  north  latitude,  and  76  deg.  18  min.  47  sec. 
west  longitude.  The  situation  is  low,  the  streets  are  crooked  and  irregular,  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  not  remarkable  for  elegance.  It  has  two  banks,  two  insurance  offices,  an  academy, 
an  orphan  asylum,  an  athenseum,  with  a  respectable  library,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  a  marine 
hospital,  and  a  United  States  navy-yard.  At  the  latter  is  a  dry  dock,  constructed  of  hewn 
granite,  which  cost  974,536  dolUirs.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  safe,  baring  eighteen 
feet  depth  of  water.  The  entrance  to  it,  above  a  mile  wide,  is  defended  by  forts  Monroe 
and  Cdihoon.  It  has  more  foreign  trade  than  any  other  place  in  the  state.  The  tonnage, 
in  1840,  was  1^,079.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albemarle 
sound,  and  opens  an  extensive  water  communication  from  Norn^  to  the  south.  There 
were  in  thifl  place,  in  1840,  eight  foreign  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses,  capital 
202,000  dollars  ;  thirty-five  retail  stores,  capital  1,590,500  dollars ;  two  printing-offices, 
one  bindery,  two  daily,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufJEustures, 
178,300  hilars.  Eaghteen  academies,  515  students,  seventeen  schools,  604  schdars. 
Pojndation,  in  1830,  9816 ;  in  1840, 10,920.-^ Official  Returns,  U.  S.  (?az.— (See  Trade 
of  Virginia  hereafter.) 

Petkrsbueo,  port  of  entry*  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox  river,  twelve  miles 
above  its  entrance  mto  James  nver,  at  the  City  point,  in  37  deg.  13  min.  54  sec.  north  latitude, 
and  77  deg-  20  min.  west  lon^tude  twenty-three  miles  south  by  east  of  Richmond.  Popu- 
lation, in  1830,  8322;  in  1840,  1 1,136.     The  river  is  narigable  to  this  place  for  vessels  of 
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100  tODs,  and  the  £alls  immediately  above  it  afford  extensive  water  power.  A  canal  is  cut 
round  these  falls  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  The  borough  contains,  besides  Petersburg^ 
the  village  of  Blandford,  in  Prince  George  county,  and  of  Pocahontas  in  Chesterfield  county. 
The  great  southern  chain  of  railroads  passes  through  it  and  adds  to  its  importance.  It  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  leading  towns  in  the  state,  and  exports  tobacco  and  flour.  The 
tonnage,  in  1840,  was  3098.  There  were  six  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  capital  875,000  dollars;  121  retail  stores,  capital  1,026,250 
dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars ;  one  furnace,  six  forges,  one  woollen  fac- 
tory, two  cotton  factories,  7520  spindles,  one  pottery,  two  rope- walks,  two  flouring  mills,  one 
grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  two  printing-offices,  one  semi-weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manu- 
factures, 726,555  dollars.  In  July,  1815,  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  400  buildings,  and 
property  estimated  at  2,000,000  dollars.     It  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan. 

Richmond,  city  and  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  James  river,  at  the  lower  falls,  at  the 
head  of  tidewater,  and  is  in  87  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  77  deg.  31  min.  west  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich,  and  0  deg.  27  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  twenty- 
three  miles  north  from  Petersburg,  and  117  miles  south-by -west  from  Washington.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1800,  was  5737 ;  in  1810,  9785  ;  in  1820,  12,067  ;  in  1830,  16,060 ;  in  1840, 
20,153.  It  is  situated  directly  opposite  to  Manchester,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  two 
bridges.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  highly  picturesque.  The  deaths  do  not  exceea  one 
in  eighty-five  of  the  population  annually.  Shockoe  and  Richmond  hills  stand  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  Shockoe  creek,  a  rapid  stream,  passes  between  them;  and  the  city  is  spread 
over  these  hills,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  creek.  The  elevations  present  many  pictur- 
esque views  of  the  city,  of  James  river,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  city  contains 
about  1400  houses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  of  brick,  with  slated  roofs.  It  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  the  streets  gener^y  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  And  in  the  western 
division  of  the  city,  on  an  elevated  plain,  denominated  Shockoe  hill,  stands  the  Capitol.  It 
has  a  very  commanding  situation,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  public  square,  of  an  oblong 
form,  containing  about  eight  acres,  ornamented  with  grass  plats  and  gravelled  walks.  In 
the  centre  of  a  spacious  hall,  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, executed  in  Paris.  Near  it  is  a  marble  bust  of  Lafayette.  In  one  angle  of  Capitol- 
square  stands  the  City  hall,  decorated  at  each  end  by  a  fine  Doric  portico  of  four  columns. 
On  the  eastern  part  of  Capitol- square  is  a  house  erected  for  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  state.  In  another  angle  of  the  same  square  is  the  county  court  house.  In  the 
western  suburbs  of  the  city  is  the  state  penitentiary,  a  large  building,  in  the  form  of  a  hoUow 
^uare,  300  feet  long  and  110  feet  broad,  with  several  acres  of  ground  connected  with  it.  In 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  on  the  north,  is  the  almshouse,  a  spacious  building  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  county  and  a  city  goal,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  two  markets,  an  armoury  320  by  280  feet,  an  academy,  and 
a  masonic  halL  The  city  is  supphed  by  water,  which  is  elevated  by  water  power,  and  two 
forcing  pumps,  into  three  large  reservoirs,  containing  1,000,000  gallons  each,  from  which 
it  is  distributed  over  the  city,  and  forms  a  great  resource  in  case  of  fire,  as  well  as  a  supply 
for  the  inhabitants  — U,  S.  Gaz, 

Richmond  is  well  situated  for  trade.  Vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water  come  to  Rockets, 
about  a  mile  below  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  those  drawing  fifteen  feet  to  Warwick,  three 
miles  below  the  city.  The  falls  in  James  river  are  obviated  by  the  canal,  and  above  them 
it  is  navigable  for  boats  220  miles.  Regular  lines  of  packets  ply  to  and  from  New  York  and 
Other  places,  and  it  communicates  by  steamboats  to  Norfolk.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
portation are  wheat,  flour,  and  tobacco.  The  exports  amount  to  about  3,000,000  dollars 
annually.     The  tonnage  of  this  port,  in  1840,  was  691 1. 

The  manufactures  of  Richmond  are  also  extensive.  The  falls  of  the  James  river  afford  a 
water  power  of  unlimited  extent.  There  were,  in  1840,  seventeen  foreigpi  commercial  and 
twenty-nine  commission  houses,  capital  3,062,000  dollars  ;  256  retail  stores,  capital 
1,646,450  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  24,000  dollars  ;  four  furnaces  and  eight 
forges,  &c.,  capital  317,900  dollars;  maclunery  produced  amounted  to  128,000  dollars ; 
one  cotton  factory,  5810  spindles,  capital  175,000  dollars;  tobacco  manufactories,  capital 
492,250  doUars  ;  one  paper  factory,  capital  75,000  dollars  ;  twenty-one  flouring  mills,  two 
grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  total  capital  61,000  doUors  ;  eight  printmg-offices,  one  bindery. 
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one  daily,  six  weekty>  and  two  semi-w«ekly  newspapen,  and  one  periodical,  oapttal  48,700 
dollars.  Total  coital  in  manafactures,  1,372,950  ioWarsj^  Official  Returns,  U.  S,  Gaz^ 
— (See  Trade  of  Virg^inia  hereafter.) 

FINANCES. 

According  to  tbe  last  report  of  the  finance  committee, ''  The  state  debt,  including  what 
was  created  lor  subscription  to  banks,  and  the  war  debt,  and  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
tiie  sinking  fund,  and  by  the  state  stock  held  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  amounts  to 
7,409,166  dollars.  The  annual  interest  on  this  debt  is  433,960  dollars.  The  ordinary  ex* 
penses  of  government,  as  estimated  for  1 843,  amount  to  457,000  dollars ;  making  the  whole 
annual  charge  890,960  dollars.  The  income  of  the  state  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  872,030 
d<dlar8,  of  which  652,500  is  produced  by  taxes  and  ordinary  sources,  49,242  dollars  by 
the  bonus  on  bank  capital,  and  153,160  dollars  by  the  income  of  bank  stock  owned  by  the 
state.  In  addition  to  tne  amount  of  indebtedness  aboye-mentioned,  the  state  is  liable  through 
its  guarantee  of  the  James  river  and  Kenawha  company  bonds,  the  old  James  river  company 
div^ends,  and  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  for  2,872,520  dollars  ;  making  the  total 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  commonwealth,  10,281,686  dollars. 

Taxes  for  1842. 


On  Lots 
„  lands 


250,113  slaves 

332,929  horses     . 
„  9,200  ooadies  . 

91  stages     . 

2417  carryalls 

5722  gigs    . 

ficences  to  uMrehanta 
„  7810  gold  watches. 
„  17,335  silver  watches 
„  11,629  docks    . 


» 


n 


99 
99 
99 


dollars. 

68,353.88 

234,660.88 

100,045.20 

41,616,07 

23,427.13 

325.81 

2,563.65 

3,902.33 

90,260.98 

7,810.00 

4,333.75 

5,814.50 


dollars. 

On  2682  pianos 

4,649.00 

„  plate  tax        .         .         , 

1,219.08 

„  msurance  offices 

2,190.81 

„  pedlars            •         • 

6,665.16 

„  ordinary  keepers 

18,826.45 

„  keepers  of  houses  of  private  en- 

tertainment 

3,721.89 

„  venders  of  lottery  tickets 

8,405.96 

„  exhibitors  of  shows 

1,310.00 

„  owners  of  stud  horses . 

8,002.00 

Total 

633,108.49 

„  state  and  state  institutions 
„  citizens  of  other  states 


£3Mr  Debt, — Amount  of  state  debt  as  reported  by  the  governor  in  his  message  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  legislature,  7,650,000  dollars,  which  is  held  as  follows : 

dollars.         dollars. 

Bymdividuals 2,600,000 

hanks 770,000 

1,400,000 

610,000 

The  remainder  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 

Scotland,  ny 2,270,000 

7,650,000 

The  property  of  the  state  is  invested  in  bank  and  other  stocks,  and  amounts  to     1 2,500,000 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION   OF  VIRGINIA, 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  flour,  maze,  or 
Indian  com,  Indian  com  meal,  blackeye  peas,  naval  stores,  staves,  shingles,  and 
lumber  of  various  kinds. 

Of  Import, — Dry  goods,  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals ;  glass,  coal,  hardware, 
earthenware,  salt,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  all  other  West  India  produce; 
hides,  dyewoods,  wines,  gin,  brandy,  and  other  liquors ;  chiefly  furnished  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  the  Mediterranean  ports,  different 
colonies,  and  South  America. 
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The  foreign  trade  of  this  state  has  not  increased^  but  has  rather  declined 
for  several  years  past;  nor  •does  there,  at  present,  appear  much  prospect  of 
improvement. 

This  decline  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  In  regard  to  the  exports, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  two  principal,  and  most 
valuable  commodities,  tobacco  and  cotton,  formerly  shipped  from  this  direct 
to  England,  France,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  now  sent  coastwise 
to  New  York,  and  the  other  large  cities  of  this  country,  where  it  either  finds  a 
market  and  ready  sale,  enabling  the  owner  at  once  to  realise  his  funds,  and  invest 
them  in  return  articles  suitable  to  the  demand  in  this  quarter ;  or  their  tobacco 
and  cotton  are  reshipped  to  the  foreign  market  at  a  lower  freight,  and  upon  more 
moderate  terms,  than  has  been  done  from  Virginia — the  immense  capital  and 
tonnage  concentrated,  especially  at  New  York,  affording  facilities  and  advantages 
over  those  of  the  middle  and  southern  states.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  now  a  much  larger  quantity  of  both  the  named  articles  used  at  the 
American  manufactories,  and,  in  that  way,  much  more  retained  in  the  country 
than  formerly. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  more  especial  reference  to  the  trade  with  the 
different  parts  of  Europe.  That  with  the  West  Indies  and  other  British  colonies, 
previously  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent,  has,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  decreased  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than  the  other,  and  the  quantity  of 
lumber  and  coarser  descriptions  of  provisions,  furnished  from  this  state  for  that 
market,  is  now  hardly  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  The 
number  of  vessels  in  that  trade  (especially  British)  have  diminished  in  proportion. 
This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  flour,  of  which  the  quantity  now  admitted  to  the 
West  Indies  is  greater  than  before,  it  appearing  that  the  same  class  of  persons 
are  not  disposed  to  put  up  with  the  coarse  food  with  which  they  were  supplied 
as  slaves. 

Port  Charges, — ^The  port  charges  (custom-house)  are  generally  moderate,  but 
depend  entirely  upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the  documents  that  may  be 
required ;  they  amount,  inward  and  outward  together,  to  about  from  four  to  eight 
dollars  upon  a  vessel. 

As  hospital  money,  seamen  of  all  American  vessels  are  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty  cents  per  month,  deducted  from  their  wages,  and  paid  by  the 
miister  at  the  custom-house,  on  entering  or  clearing;  but  no  such  charge  attaches 
to  seamen  of  foreign  vessels. 

There  are  no  '*  warehousing  ports,"  so  denominated,  in  the  United  States ; 
but  all  the  larger  districts,  this  included,  have  public  stores,  where  foreign  mer- 
chandise may  be  deposited  for  exportation,  and  without  the  exaction  of  any  duty. 

Pilotage. — ^The  pilotage  regulations  are  regulated  by  the  state  legislature. 
The  following  are  abstracts  from  the  existing  laws  : — 
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Ak  Act  to  amend  the  several  Aotf,  ooncerning  Pilots^  pasted  Mardi  23, 1836. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Greneral  Assemblj,  that  every  registered  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  citixens  of  the  United  States,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign'state,  whose  vessels 
are,  by  treaty  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay  the  following  rates  of  pilotage  in  lieu  of  those  now 
established  by  law  ;  to  wit :  from  sea  to  Hampton  roads,  if  the  vessel  be  boarded  by  such 
pilot  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  one  dollar  and  fif^y  eents  per  foot ;  if  forty 
or  more  mues  to  the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  twenty-five  cents  per  foot,  in  addition  to  tlie 
above  rates ;  if  less  than  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Capes,  one  dollar  and  twenty -five 
oeots  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  sea,  one  dollar  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  eighty-eight  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Sleepy  hole 
or  Look  Out,  one  dollar  and  tmree  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Pagan  creek, 
eighty-eight  cents  per  fioot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  James  town,  or  any  place  between 
Psgan  creek  and  James  town,  one  dollar  and  ninety-four  cents  per  foot ;  m>m  Hampton 
roads  to  City  point  or  Bermuda  hundred,  or  any  plac^  between  James  town  and  City  point 
or  Bermuda  hundred,  two  dollars  and  eighty -seven  cents  per  foot ;  frtim  Hampton  roads  to 
Turkey  island,  three  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  per  foot  ;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Warwick,  or  any  place  between  Turkey  isumd  and  Warwick,  four  dollars  and  thirty-four 
cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Richmond  or  any  place  between  Richmond  and 
Warwick,  four  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  per  foot. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  same  rates  of  pilotage  shall  be  demanded  for  conducting 
a  vessel  from  each  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  to  Hampton  roads,  as 
are  demandable  for  conducting  such  vessel  from  Hampton  roads  to  the  said  places  re- 
spectivdy. 

Be  It  farther  enacted,  that  all  foreign  vessels,  not  placed  by  treaty  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Umted  States  on  the  same  tooting  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  sluill  pay 
one-fourth  in  ad^tion  to  the  rates  of  piloting  therein  prescribed. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel,  sailing  under  a  coasting  licence, 
and  of  the  burden  of  seventy  tons,  shall  be  compelled  to  take  the  first  pilot  who  offers  to 
tbs  east  of  Cape  Henry,  to  conduct  his  vessel,  and  in  case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  said 
master  to  take  such  pilot,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  half  pilotage  to  tne  first  port  to 
which  such  vessel  is  bound. 

Be  it  fbr^ier  enacted,  that  any  master  of  a  vessel  who  shall  give  a  pilot  notice  to 
attend  his  vessel,  and  the  pilot  shall  attend  accordingly,  such  pilot  snail  receive  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  every  day  he  shall  be  detamed. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  pilots  may  appoint  an  &g^nt  in  the  city  of  Richmond  and 
borough  of  Norfolk,  state  their  accounts  ana  prove  the  same  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  <nr  alderman  of  said  city  or  borough ;  and  lodge  the  same  with  such  agent  for 
collection,  who  is  hereby  authorised  to  collect  and  receive  the  money  on  the  same,  for 
wlii<^  he  shall  account  to  such  pilot  or  pilots,  as  in  other  cases  for  money  had  and  received, 
for  the  use  of  the  party  claiming  the  same. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  reducing  into 
one  the  several  acts  concerning  pilots  and  regulating  their  fees,  passed  the  10th  day  of 
February,  1819,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  rates  of  pilotage  for  vessels  of  war  shall  be  as  follows: — 
to  wit,  frt>m  sea  to  Hunpton  roads,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  foot;  from 
Hampton  roads  to  sea,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  foot;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
NOTfbUc  or  Portsmouth,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot,  and  from  Norfolk  or 
Portsmouth  to  Hampton  roads,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot;  and  for  every  day 
a  pilot  shall  be  detained  on  board  a  vessel  of  war,  three  dollars. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  master  of  a  vessel  shall  be  required  to  take  the  pilot  who 
may  have  conducted  his  vessel  from  sea;  to  conduct  his  vessel  from  her  port  of  entry  or 
other  place  of  departure  to  sea. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person,  although  he  may  have  received  a  branch 
aooording  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  reducing  mto  one^  the  several  acts 
cooceming  pibts  and  regulating  their  fees,  passed  the  10th  day  of  February,  1819,  shall 
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undertake  to  coDduct  aoy  vessel  required  by  law  to  take  a  pilot,  firom  sea  to  any  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  or  thence  to  sea,  unless  he  shall  be  attached 
to  some  lawful  pilot  boat,  and  shall  actually  cruise  therein,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  150  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  which  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any 
court  of  record  in  this  commonwealth,  by  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  in  which 
action,  the  person  so  offending  may  be  held  tob^  ;  and  if  any  person  who  shall  not  have 
obtained  such  branch  shall  undertake  to  conduct  any  vessel,  required  by  law  to  take  a 
pilot  from  sea  to  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the  ac^  as  aforesaid,  or 
thence  to  sea,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  200  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  which 
may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  as  aforesaid,  in  which  action  bail  may  be  demanded. 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person 
from  assisting  a  vessel  in  distress,  if  he  shall  deliver  up  such  ve^el  to  any  lawful  pilot  who 
may  offer  to  conduct  her;  for  which  assistance  so  rendered,  the  person  so  assisting,  shall  and 
may  demand  and  receive  firom  the  said  pilot,  half  the  fees  allowed  for  pilotage  by  this  act. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  pilot  shall  apprehend  and  confine  in  gaol  any  runaway 
slave  found  on  board  of  any  vessel  departing  or  about  to  depart  from  any  part  of  this 
commonwealth,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  twenty  dollars;  which  sum  may  be 
recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of  record,  frota  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slave, 
or  from  the  executors,  administrators,  or  committee  of  the  estate  to  which  such  slave  may 
belong.  And,  moreover,  the  master,  shipper,  or  owner  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  ^ve 
may  be  found  and  apprehended  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  qf  500  dollars^ 
in  addition  to  the  penalties  now  prescribed  by  law,  which  sum  may  be  recovered  by  action 
of  debt  in  any  court  of  record  as  aforesaid,  by  such  pilot,  his  executors  or  administrators^  in 
which  action  bail  may  be  demanded. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  coming  within  the  purview  of  this 
act,  and  contrary  hereto,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
This  act  shall  be  in  force  i^m  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  next. 

Ah  Act  conoeming  Pilots.     Passed  March  29, 1837. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  every  vessel  sailinfi^  imder  a  coasting 
licence  of  the  burden  of  seventy  tons  or  more,  bound  up  James  river,  snail  be  compelled  to 
take  the  first  pilot  that  may  offer  his  services  (Cape  Henry  bearing  west  of  south),  to  con- 
duct such  vessel  to  her  port  of  destination.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  captain  of  such  verael 
to  discharge  such  pilot  m  Hampton  roads  by  paying  the  pilot  that  conducted  him  to  said 
roads  two  dollars  per  foot;  if  the  captain  of  such  vessel  should  take  the  pilot  to  his  port  of 
destination  he  shall  then  pay  the. tees  imposed  upon  registered  vessels  by  the  act  passed 
the  23rd  day  of  March,  1836;  but  if  in  case  such  captain  should  refuse  to  take  a  pilot  when 
spoken,  he  shall  pay  to  such  pilot  or  his  a^^ent  the  sum  of  ten  dollars ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  pilots  to  appoint  an  agent  in  the  city  of  Richmond  to  collect  their  fees  and 
pilotage. 

Aud  be  it  further  enacted,  if  any  captain  or  master  shall  refuse  or  fiul  to  pay  to  the 
agent,  within  three  days  after  demand  made,  the  amount  which  may  be  due  to  any  pilots 
he  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  five  doDars;  which  sums  may  be  recovered  by 
warrant  before  a  magistrate  of  any  county  or  corporation,  in  which  the  defendant  may  be 
found;  and  if  the  captain  or  master  of  any  vessel  shall  conceal  or  obscure  the  name  thereof, 
and  shall  refuse  to  disclose  the  same  when  spoken  by  a  pilot,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
pilot  the  further  sum  of  ^ve  dollars  to  be  recovered  as  above  stated. 

This  act  shall  be  in  force  fi'om  its  passage. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original. 

April  1 ,  1837.  GEORGE  W.  MUNFORD,  C.  H.  D. 
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Gross  Return  of  British  ftud  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Priactpal  Ports  within  the  ConsuUte 
of  Virginia,  during  the  Year  ending  the  3l8t  of  December,  1840. 
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IV.    NORTH  CAROLINA. 

NoBTH  Caboliha  18  bouoded  north  by  Virginia ;  east  by  the  Atlantic ;  south  by  Sooth 
Carolina ;  and  west  by  Tennessee.  It  is  sitoated  between  83  deg.  50  min.  and  36  deg.  30 
min.  north  latitude,  and  between  75  deg.  45  min.  and  84  deg.  west  longitude ;  and  between 
6  deg.  20  min.  west,  and  1  deg.  33  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  is  430  miles  long,  and 
180  l»oad,  and  comprises  an  area  of  48,000  English  square  miles,  <^  30,720,000  English 
statote  acres. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  893,754  ;  in  1800, 478,103  ;  in  1810,  555,500  ;  in  1820, 
638,829  ;  m  1830,  738,470;  in  1840,  753,419,  of  which  245,817  were  slaves.  Of  tho 
free  population,  240,047  were  wlute  males;  244,828  were  white  females;  11,226  were 
oolovTOa  males;  11,505  were  coloured  females.  In  1840,  there  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 217,095  ;  in  commerce,  1784;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  14,322  ;  navigating  the 
ocean,  327 ;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  kCf  879  ;  learned  {Mt>fessions,  1086. — Official 
Returns. 

This  state  is  dirided  into  sixty-eight  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,   are  as  follow: — Anson,  15,077,  C.  Wadesborough ;  Ashe,  7467,  C.  Jeflfer- 
sonton;  Beaufort,   12,225,  C.Washington;  Bertie,  12,175,  C.  Windsor ;  Bladen,  8022, 
C.  Elizabeth ;  Brunswick,  5265,  C.  Smithville  ;  Buncombe,  10,084,  C.  Ashville  ;  Burke, 
15,799,  C.  Morganton  ;  Cabarrus,  9259,  C.  Concord  ;  Camden,  5663,  C.  Jonesborough  ; 
Carteret,  6591,   C.  Beaufort;  Caswell,  14,693,  C.  YanceyviDe ;  Chatham,   16,242,  C. 
?itt8boroogh  ;  Cherokee,  3427,  C.  Murphy ;  Chowan,  6698,  C.  Edenton  ;  Columbus,  3941, 
C.  Wlutesville  ;  Craven,   13,438,  C.   kewbem  ;   Cumberland,    15,284,  C.  Fayetteville ; 
Currituck,  6703,  C.  Currituck  ;  Davidson,  14,606,  C.  Lexington ;  Davie,  7574,  C.  Mocks- 
viUe;  Duplin,    11,182,  C.  Kenansville  ;  Edgecombe,  15,708,  C.  Tarborough ;    Franklin, 
10,980,  C.  Lodsburg  ;  Gates,  8161,  C.  Gatesville ;  Granville,  18,817,  C.  Oxford ;  Grenne, 
6595,  C.  Snow  Hill ;  Guilford,  19,175,  C.  Greensborough  ;  Halifax,  16,865,  C.  Halifax  ; 
Haywood,  4975,  C.  Waynesville  ;  Henderson,  5129,  C.  Hendersonville ;  Hertford,  7484, 
C.  Winton;  Hprde,  6458,  C.  Lake  Landing;   Iredell,  15,685,  C.  Statesville ;  Johnston, 
10,599,  C.  Smithfield  ;  Jones,  4945,  C.  Trenton ;   Lenoir,  7605,  C.  Kingston  ;   Lincoln, 
25,160,   C.  Lincolnton;   Macan,  4869,   C.  FrankKn  ;  Martin,  7637,   C.  WiUiamston  ; 
Mecklenburg,    18,273,  C.  Charlotte;   Montgomery,  10,780,  C.  Lawrenceville ;   Moore, 
7988,  C.  Carthage ;  Nash,  9047,  C.  Nashviffe ;  New  Hanover,  13,312,  C.  Wilmington  ; 
Northampton,  13,369,  C.  Jackson;  Onslow,  7527,  C.  Onslow  ;  Orange,  24,356,  C.  Hills- 
borough ;  Pasquotank,  8514,  C.  Elizabeth  City;  Perquimans,  7346,  C.  Hertford ;  Person, 
9790,   C.  Roxborourii;  Pitt,  11,806,  C.  Greenville;  Randolph,   12,875,  C.  Ashborough ; 
Richmond,  8909,   C.   Rockingham  ;    Robeson,    10,370,   C.   Lumberton ;    Rockingham, 
13,422,  C.  Wentworth;   Rowan,   12,109,  C.Salisbury;  Rutherford,  19,202,  C.  Ruther- 
fordton;   Sampson,  12,157,  C.  Clinton;  Stokes,  16,265,  C.  Germanton;  Surry,  15,079, 
C.  Rockford;  Tyrrel,  4657,  C.  Cohimbia;  Wake,  21,118,  C.  Raleigh;  Warren,  12,919, 
C.  Warren  ton ;  Washington,  4525,  C.  Plymouth  ;  Wayne,   10,891,  C.  Waynesborough ; 
Wilkes,  12,577,  C.  Wilkesborough ;  Yancey,  5962,  C.  Bumsville. 

Raleigh,  ntuated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  six  miles  west  of  the  Neuse  river,  is  the 
seat  of  government. 

Sou  and  Con^figuration, — Sandy  downs  extend  along  the  whole  coast  of  North  Ca- 
rolina. This  ridge  of  sea  sand  is  separated  from  the  main  land  in  some  places  by  narrow, 
and,  in  other  places,  by  broad  sounds  and  bays.  The  inlets  are  shallow  and  dangerous, 
with  shallow  bars  at  uieir  entrances,  and  Ocracoke  inlet  is  the  only  one  through  which 
vessels  pass.  Off  cM)es  Hatteras  and  Lookout,  shoals  extend  far  into  the  sea,  which  render 
those  liuid  promontones  the  most  dangerous  navigation  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  country,  for  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  the  shore,  is  tame  and  flat,  aboundinc^  with 
swamps  and  marshes,  and  the  streams  are  thick  and  sluggish.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor, 
excepting^  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  frequently  rich.  The  natural  wood  of 
diis  region  is  pitdi  pine,  whkh  is  much  larger  than  the  same  kind  of  tree  in  the  northern 
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states.  This  wood  affords  tar,  pitchy  turpentine,  and  lumber,  which  constitute  an  important 
export  from  the  state.  In  the  swamps  rice  of  an  excellent  quality  is  raised.  Behind  the 
flat  comitry,  and  extending  to  the  lower  falls  o£  the  rivers,  there  is  a  belt  of  about  forty 
miles  wide,  of  a  moderate  uneven  surface,  a  sandy  soD,  and  of  which  the  pitch  pine  is  the 
prevailing  natural  growth.  Above  the  falls  the  country  is  undulated,  the  streams  more 
rapid,  the  country  more  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax.  The 
western  part  of  the  state  is  an  elevated  table  land,  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  with  some  high  ranges,  and  elevated  summits.  Black  mountain,  in  Yancey  coimty,  is 
6476  feet  high,  the  highest  land  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Boaa 
mountain  is  6038  feet,  and  Grandfather  mountain  is  5556  feet  high.  The  soil  of  this 
region  is  generally  good,  but  west  of  the  mountains  it  is  still  more  fertile.  Throughout  the 
state  Indian  com  is  raised,  and,  in  some  parts,  cotton.  In  the  low  country,  grapes,  plums, 
blackberries,  and  strawberries  grow  spontaneously  ;  and,  on  the  intervals,  canes  g^w  lux* 
unantly  ;  and,  their  leaves  continuing  green  tm*ough  the  winter,  furnish  food  for  cattle. 
The  low  country  is  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.  la 
the  hilly  and  mountain  country,  oak,  walnut,  lime,  and  cherry  trees,  of  a  large  growth, 
abound.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  and  in  Virginia,  is  the  g^eat  Dismal  swamp, 
which  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad,  and  covers  a  surface  of  150,000  acres.  In  the 
centre  of  it,  and  within  the  state  of  Virginia,  is  Lake  Drummond,  fifteen  miles  in  circuit. 
A  canal  passes  through  this  swamp,  with  a  feeder  five  miles  long  from  Lake  Drummond. 
This  swamp  is  thickly  wooded  with  pine,  juniper,  cypress,  and,  in  its  drier  parts,  with  white 
and  red  oak.  In  some  parts,  the  thickness  of  the  growth  renders  it  imperrious.  South  of 
this,  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds,  is  Albgator  swamp^  which  has  a  lake  in  the 
centre.  It  is  computed  that  2,500,000  acres  of  swamp  in  this  state  might  be  easily  drained, 
and  afford  a  rich  soil  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  com. 

Live  Stocky  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  166,608 
horses  and  mules  ;  617,371  neat  cattle  ;  538,279  sheep;  1,649,716  swine;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  544,125  doUars.  There  were  produced  1,960,885  bushels  of  wheat ;  3574  bushels 
of  barley;  3,193,941  bushels  of  oats;  213,971  bushels  of  rye;  15,391  bushels  of  buckwheat; 
23,893,763  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  625,0441b8.  of  wool;  10631bs.  of  hops  ;  118,9231b8. 
of  wax ;  2,609,239  bushels  of  potatoes;  101,369  tons  of  hay ;  9879  tons  of  hemp  and  flax; 
16,772,3591bs.  of  tobacco;  2,820,3881b8.  of  rice;  51,926,190lbs.  of  cotton;  30l41bs.  of  silk 
cocoons ;  7l631bs.  of  sugar ;  the  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  674,349  doUars ;  of 
the  orchard  at  386,006  dollars;  of  lumber  at  506,766  dollars.  There  were  made  28,752 
g^allons  of  wine. — Official  Returns. 

Minerals — The  principal  minerals  of  Nortn  CaroUna  are  gold  and  iron.  The  gold 
region  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extends  east  of  the  Yadkin.  It  exists  in 
nains,  and  in  small  masses  and  lumps,  some  of  them  worth  from  100  to  7000  or  8000  dol- 
lars, and  in  veins.  A  considerable  amount  is  sent  annually  to  the  mint  of  the  United 
States. — (See  account  of  the  Minerals  generally  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Rivers^-^The  principal  rivers  are  the  Chowan,  400  miles  long,  navigable  for  small 
vessels  thirty  miles;  Roanoke;  Pamlico,  navigable  for  thirty  miles;  ^euse;  Cape  Fear,  the 
largest  river  in  the  state,  280  miles  long  with  eleven  feet  of  water  to  Wilmingfton ;  the 
Yadkin,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Great  Pedee  in  South  Carolina;  and  the  Catawba, 
which  also  passes  into  South  Carolina.  The  sluggbhness  of  the  rivers  as  they  approach  ^ 
the  sea,  ana  the  sandy  character  of  the  coast,  cause  them  to  be  extensively  ol^^cted 
by  bars  at  their  mouths.  As  this  state  has  few  g^od  harbours,  much  of  its  commerce  is 
carried  on  through  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  Wilmington,  on 
Cape  Fear  river,  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  the  state. 
Newbera,  on  the  Neuse,  thirty  miles  from  Pamlico  sound,  has  some  commerce.  Fa- 
yetteville,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  Cape  Fear  river,  has  considerable  trade.— 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trade. — The  exports  of  the  state,  ml840,  amounted  in  value  to  387,484  dollars;  and  the 
imports  to  252,532  dollars.  There  were  four  commercial  houses  and  forty-six  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  151,300  dollars;  1068  retail  dry  goods 
and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  5,082,835  dollars;  432  persons  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  46,000  dollars;  213  persons  emfdoyed  in  internal  transportation. 
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«bo>  with  twentr-fetir  botohen,  packen,  hc^  empbyed  a  camtal  of  9000  dolkn;  1784 
persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  eapitaJ  oi  21d»502  dollars. — Official  Returns,  In 
1842  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to  334,660  dollars;  the  imports  to  187,404  dollars. 

Manufactmrts, — In  1840,  the  ralue  of  home-made  or  family  manufMtures  was 
1,413,242  dollars;  there  were  three  woollen  manafiactories  and  one  fulling  mill,  pro- 
doeiiig  articles  to  the  value  of  3900  dc^lars,  with  a  capital  of  9800  dollars;  twenty-five 
cotton  manufactories,  with  47,934  spindles,  employing  1219  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  438,900  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  995, 3(K)  dollars;  there  were  eight  furnaces, 
prodocing  968  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  torty-three  forges,  &c.,  producing  963  tons  of  bar 
iron,  employing  468  persons,  and  a  capital  of  94,961  dollars;  two  smelting  houses,  employ* 
ing  thirty  persons,  and  produced  10,000  pounds  of  lead;  ten  smelting  houses  employed 
389  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  a(  255,618  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  9832 
doUars;  two  paper-mills,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  8785  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
6000  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufirtured  to  the  value  of  38, 167  dollars,  and  straw  bon« 
nets  to  the  value  of  1700  dollars,  employing  142  persons,  and  a  capital  of  13,141  dollars; 
353  tanneries  employed  645  persons,  with  a  capital  of  271,979  dollars;  238  other  leather 
mandactories,  as  saddleries^  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  185,387  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  76,163  dollars;  sixteen  potteries  employed  twenty-one  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  6260  dollars;  with  a  capital  of  1531  dollars ;  eighty-nine  persons  mann- 
fiietured  machinery  to  the  value  of  43,285  dollars ;  forty-three  persons  manufactured  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1200  dollars;  698  persons  mannfMstured  carriages  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  301,601  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  173,318  dollars;  323  flouring 
miUs  produced  87,641  barrels  of  fiour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  1830  persons,  pro- 
ducing artides  to  the  value  of  1,552,096  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  1,670,228  dollars; 
veesds  were  built  to  the  value  of  62,800  dollars;  223  persons  manufactured  furniture  to 
the  value  of  35,002  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  57,980  dollars;  forty  persons  manufactured 
1085  small  arms;  fifteen  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  1083 
doflars;  276  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  58,336  dollars;  367  per- 
sons manufactured  1,612,825  lbs.  of  soap,  148,546  lbs.  of  tallow-candles,  335  lbs.  of 
spermaceti  and  wax  candles,  with  a  coital  of  4754  dollars  ;  2802  distilleries  produced 
1,051,979  gallons,  and  with  breweries,  which  produced  17,431  gallons,  employed  1422 
peraoos,  and  a  capital  of  180,200  d(^lars;  thirty-eight  brick  or  stone,  and  1822  wooden 
koines,  em^yed  1707  persons,  at  a  cost  of  410,264  dollars;  twenty-six  printing  offices, 
fbor  binderies,  twenty-six  weekly,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspi^rs,  and  two  periodicals, 
onployed  103  persons,  and  a  capital  of  55,400  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  mamifaotuies  was  3,838,900  dollars. — Official  Returns  far  1840. 

Education. — The  university  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  hill,  twenty-seven  miles 
west-north-west  inxm  Raleigh,  was  founded  in  1791.  Davidson  college,  in  Meddenburg 
county,  was  founded  in  1837.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  158  students. 
Tliere  were  in  the  state  141  academies,  with  4398  students,  632  conmion  and  primary 
schools,  with  14,937  sdK^ars;  and  56,609  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
could  neither  read  nw  write. —  U,  S.  Gaz. 

In  the  low  country  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  deno- 
miaations.  In  the  elevated  country  west  are  many  Presbyterians.  The  Melodists  and 
Bmtists  have  each  about  20,000  communicants;  the  Presbyterians  about  11,000.  The 
EpMcopalians  have  a  bishop  and  twenty  ministers;  the  Lutherans  have  eighteen  ministers, 
thirty-eight  congregations,  and  1886  communicants.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  Mora- 
vians, Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  &c 

Banks. — There  were  in  October,  1839,  in  this  state,  six  banks  and  branches,  with  a 
ca|»tal  of  1,500,000  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  1,165,857  dollars. — (See  Banks  generally 
of  United  States  hereafter.) 

I^tbUe  JVorhs, — The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  ndlroad  extends  from  Wilmington  161 
mOes  and  a  half  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  and  connects  with  the  Portsmouth  and  Roan- 
<k»  railroad.  It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  completed  in  1840.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
ra&oad  extends  from  Raleieh  eighty-five  miles  to  Gaston,  on  the  Roanoke,  where  it 
iQKtea  with  the  Petersburg,  Urenville,  and  Roanoke  railroads.  Northwest  cansJ  connects 
Noathweat  river,  nx  miles,  with  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.     Weldon  canal  extends  twelve 
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miles  round  the  falls  of  the  Roanoke.  Cluhfoot  and  Harlow  canal  extends  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Clubfoot,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  those  of  Harlow  creek,  near  Beaujfort. — ' 
U.  S.  Gaz,     (Various  accounts.) 

The  receipts  of  the  railways  for  1843  amounted  to  122,108  dollars;  expenses,  70,176 
dollars;  receipts  by  steamboats,  104,066  dollars;  profits  on  both,  78,006  dollars. 

PBiNciPAii  Towns  and  Seaports. — There  are  no  large  towns,  nor  any  good  seaporta 
in  North  Carolina. 

WiUtfiNGTON,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear  river,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  enter  the  river,  and  ascend  to  the  town,  but  the  entrance  is 
dangerous.     Population,  in  1840,  4744.     Shipping,  18,232  tons. 

FatettevilIjE,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  west  bank  of  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the 
head  of  uninterrupted  boat  navigation,  in  35  deg.  3  min.  north  latitude,  79  deg.  68  min. 
west  longitude.  Population,  in  1820,  3532;  in  1830,  3868;  in  1840,  4285.  It  ia 
regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  100  feet  wide.  It  has  three  churches,  a  court  house,  two 
banks,  and  a  United  States  arsenal  of  construction.  Its  trade  is  in  grain,  flour,  tobacco, 
and  naval  stores,  and  is  considerable.  In  1 83 1,  a  most  disastrous  fire  desb*oyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  place,  which  so  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States,  that  they  contributed  about  92,000  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The 
place  has  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from  the  disaster.  There  were,  in  1840,  fifty-two 
stores,  capital  372,400  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  factories,  13,234  spindles,  one  flouring  mill, 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  two  printing  ofiices,  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Capital  in  manufiictures,  384,000  dollars. —  U.  S,  Gaz, 

Newbern,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Neuse  river,  thirty  miles  above 
Pamlico  sound.  In  1840,  it  contained  3690  inhabitants,  and  fifty-three  stores.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  151,650  dollars.  It  exports  rum,  pork,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  &c.  A  steam- 
boat plies  to  and  frx)m  Elizabeth  city. 

Beaufort  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  admitting  vessels  drawing  about  fourteen  feet 
of  water,  and  has  considerable  trade,  though  the  population,  in  1 840,  consisted  only  of  1 100 
inhabitants,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  port  to  1974. 

Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  state,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Neuse  river,  123  miles 
from  Newbern,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  most  navigable  part  of  the  river.  It  stands  in  a 
healthy  elevated  situation  ;  and  contained,  in  1840,  only  2240  inhabitants.  The  state 
house  IS  a  superb  granite  edifice,  166  feet  long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by  massive 
granite  columns.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty-three  stores,  capital  191,200  dollars;  four 
printing  offices,  two  binderies,  five  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Ci^ital  in 
manufactures,  36,800  dollars.  The  former  state  house,  containing  a  marble  statue  of 
Washing^n,  by  Canova,  was  burnt  in  1831. 

Finances. — This  state  owes  no  public  debt. 


Slate  Revenue, 

dollars. 

Amount  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1842 29,002 

Distribution  of  United  States*  land  fund  25,983 

Direct  taxes 77,788 

Bank  tax 5,201 

Miscellaneous 788 


Total 138,762 


Uterory  Fund  Income. 


dollars,  cts. 


Amount  on  hand,  Nov.  1, 1842 57,998  30 

Loans,  &c.,  repaid 34,51 1  57 

United  States'  knd  fund 23,147  14 

Bauk  dividends 63,269  75 

Miscellaneous 14,524  99 


Total 193,451     75 


Slate  Expenditure, 

dollais. 

General  assembly 42,893 

Judiciary 27,482 

Executive  officers  and  expenses 6,573 

Interest  on  railroad  bonds 42,884 

Public  printing 8,872 

Contingencies 2,825 

Total 127,529 

Li/erary  Fund  Expenditure. 

dollars,  eta. 

Experimental  farm 17,020  98 

Common  schools    57,847  07 

Wilmington  railroad  bonds 50,000  00 

Purchase  of  bank  stock 2,700  00 

Expenses  of  literary  board 954  80 

Miscellaneous 1,885  46 


Total 180,407     76 

The  receipts  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund,  during  the  year,  amounted  Xo  28,888  dollars 
97  cents;  the  disbursements  to  1748  dollars  8  cents ;  leaving  a  balance  on  hahd,  November  1, 
1843,  of  27,049  dollars  60  cents. 
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FoBBiON  Gommevoe  of  North  Cb*olinft  from  1791  to  1844. 
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mt 
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.... 
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.  •  •  • 
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4360 
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•  •  •  • 
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•  •  •  • 
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•  •  •• 
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149,350 
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•  •  •  • 

185.495 

4.961 
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488,944 

•  •  •• 

400.944 

900.673 

110,037 

3.980 

13.376  89 

I8SS 

68&.881 

•  •  •  • 

385.051 

958,761 

137,H55 

4.295 

14.936  03 

ISfS 

481.417 

•  •  ■  • 

489.417 

183.958 

150347 

6,913 

13368  99 

1844 

888,733 

•  ••• 

588,733 

485.836 

158,866 

5.066 

17.077  87 

1895 

553,308 

•  •  •  • 

553,300 

311,308 

111313 

855 

18.041  10 

I8M 

Ml,748 

•  •  •  • 

581,740 

307.545 

147.094 

60 
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1827 

447.888 

9,151 

449,937 

976,791 

101.109 

18S8 

599.408 

1.940 

593.747 

388.815 

110,110 

9.'i9 

30,445  08 
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564,508 

•  •  •  • 

504.506 
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176.090 
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308,550 
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399,333 

991.009 

104.496 
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340,973 
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841.140 

106.358 

843W 

54 

16,977  49 
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338,946 

3,705 

349J84I 

915.184 

58377 
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18.493  04 

1831 

439.966 

49 

433,035 

198,758 

54.774 
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99.019  91 
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471,400 

•••• 

471^400 

999,479 
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1838 

319.397 

• « •  • 

810,397 

941,081 

46,754 

.•  •  • 
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I8J6 

498.415 
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499,851 
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41.706 

OS 

15.417  04 
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9,910 

051,705 
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1838 

544,059 
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545,993 

990,405 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  • 
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1839 

496,9»4 

009 

497,996 

990,933 

1840 

387,484 

•  •  •  • 

387.484 

959,539 

1841 

383.856 

••  •• 

383.056 

990,360 

Mti. 

344.650 

« ••  • 

334,00 

187.404 

1843* 

171,000 

•••• 

171,890 

110,976 
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•  For  BiM  BMBtki,  midinf  lOth  oT  June. 


The  dii«ct  foreign  trmde  of  this  state  has  been  rapidly  declining  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to 

increase. (See  General  and  Detailed  Account  of  the  Narigation,  Tonnage,  and  Trade  of 

the  United  States  hereafter.) 


V.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


South  Cabouh a  is  bounded  north  by  North  Carolina  ;  south-east  by  the  Atlantic ; 
and  south-west  from  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah  river.  It  is 
between  32  deg.  2  min.  and  35  deg.  10  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  78  deg.  24  min. 
and  83  deg.  30  min.  west  bngUude,  and  between  1  deg.  45  min.  and  6  deg.  15  min.  west 
from  WiuSii^toiL     It  is  abcmt  200  miles  long  and  125  miles  broad.     Its  area  comprises 
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about  25,000  square  miles,  or  16,000,000  square  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was 
240,000;  in  1800,  345,591;  in  1810,  415,115;  in  1820,  502,741  ;  in  1830,  581,458; 
in  1840,  594,398,  iDcluding  327,038  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  in  1840,  130,496 
were  white  males,  128,588  white  females;  3864  were  coloured  males,  4412  coloured 
females.  Employ^  in  agriculture,  198,363;  in  commerce,  1958;  manufactures  and  trades, 
10,325  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  381  ;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  348  ;  learned  proo 
fessioDs,  &c.,  1481. 

This  state  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  districts,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840, 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Abbeville,  29,351,  C.  Abbeville;  Anderson,  18,493, 
C.  Anderson;  Barnwell,  21,471,  C.  Bamwdl;  Beaufort,  35,794,  C.  Coosawhatefaie ; 
Charleston,  82,661,  C.  Charleston;  Chester,  17,747,  C.  Chester;  Chesterfield,  8574, 
C.Chesterfieldville;  Colleton,  25,548,  C.Walterborough;  Darlington,  14,822,  C.Darling^n; 
Edgefield,  32,852,  C.  Edgefield;  Fairfield,  20,165,  C.  Winnsborough;  Georgetown,  18,274, 
C.  Greorgetown  ;  Green vdle,  17,839,  C.  Greenville ;  Horry,  5755,  C.  Conwaysborough  ; 
Kershaw,  12,281,  C.  Camden  ;  Lancaster,  9907,  C.  Lancaster;  Laurens,  21,584,  C.  Lau- 
rensviUe  ;  Lexington,  12,111,  C.  Lexington;  Marion,  13,932,  C.  Marion;  Marlborougfay 
8408,  C.Bennettsville;  Newberry,  18,350,  C.Newberry;  Orangeburg,  18,519,  C.Orange- 
burg; Pickens,  14,356,  C.Pickens;  Richland,  16,397,  C.Columbia;  Spartanburg,  23,699 
C.  Spartanburg;  Sumter,  27,892,  C.  Sumterville  ;  Union,  18,936,  C.  Unionville ;  Wil- 
liamsburg, 10,327,  C,  Kingstree;  York,  18,383,  C.  Yorkville. 

Configuration' and  Soil, — The  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  islands,  between 
which  and  the  shore  there  are  navigable  passages  with  inlets  from  the  sea,  affording  great 
commerce  for  coasting  vessels.  The  mainland  is  naturally  divided  into  the  Lower  and 
Upper  coimtry.  The  low  country  extends  from  eighty  to  100  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch  pine,  called  pine-barrens,  the  soil  being  unfit  for  agri* 
culture :  these  low  lands  are  mterspersed  with  marshes  and  swamps.  The  banks  of  the 
large  rivers,  and  on  the  creeks,  are  bordered  with  excellent  land,  producing  cotton  and  Indian 
com  in  abundance.  The  marshes  and  swamps,  when  drained  and  cleared  of  the  canes, 
reeds,  cypress,  and  other  woods  and  shrubs,  are  formed  into  productive  rice  plantations. 
The  salt  marshes  on  the  sea-coast  are  susceptible  of  being  transformed  into  good  arable 
lands ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  neglected.  Among  the  pine-barrens,  are  the  Savannas^ 
which  naturally  produce  nothing  but  grass;  and  which  afford  tolerable  pasturage. 

Between  the  Low  country  and  the  interior  region,  there  occurs  a  succession  of  littie 
sand-hills.  This  district,  sometimes  denominated  Uke  Middle  country,  continues  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  to  the  Midge,  or  Upper  country,  the  ascent  to  which  is  sudden,  and  in  some 
places  abrupt.  The  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  occur  along  this  ridge.  The  low  g^unds 
between  the  sand-hills  and  this  region  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  pasturage ;  but  with 
these  exceptions,  the  country  below  the  ridge  Is  barren,  and  scarcely  fit  for  cultivation. 
Beyond  the  ridge  a  beautiful  and  healthy  region  of  hills  and  dales,  and  streams  of  pure 
water,  extends  west  to  the  mountains.  Tnis  whole  region  may  be  regarded  as  an  elevated 
table  land,  and  is  generally  fertile.  At  the  distance  of  220  miles  north-west  from  Charleston, 
the  land  is  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  the  country  rises  gpradually  to 
the  mountainous  region  to  the  west,  where  the  great  Alleghany  range  passes  through  the 
state,  in  several  ridges,  some  of  which  have  high  peaks.  Table  mountain,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these,  is  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  staple  productions  of 
the  state  are  cotton  and  rice,  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported.  Rice  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1693,  and  is  raised  only  in  the  Low  country,  where  the  land  can  be  irrigated  by 
the  tide,  or  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large  quantities, 
but  it  has  given  place  to  the  more  profitable  crop  of  cotton.  The  sea-island  cotton,  pro- 
duced in  the  islands  along  the  shore,  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  in  great  demand. 
The  highlands  in  the  north-western  parts  of  the  state,  known  by  the  name  of  Hickory  and 
Oaklands,  are  described  as  fertile. — c7.  S,  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products, — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  129,921 
horses  and  mules  ;  572,608  neat  cattle  ;  232,981  sheep  ;  878,532  swine ;  poultry  to  ih^ 
value  of  396,364  dollars.  There  were  produced  968,354  bushels  of  wheat ;  3967  bushek 
of  bariey ;  1,486,208  bushels  of  oats;  44,738  bushels  of  rye;  14,722,805  busheb  oi  La^aa 
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eorn  ;  299>1701b8.  of  wwA  ;  15,867  lbs.  of  wmx  ;  2,698,818  bvsheb  of  potatoet ;  24,618 
tons  of  hay;  51,619  lbs.  of  tobacco;  60,690,860  lbs.  of  rice;  61,710,274  Ibt.  of  cotton; 
208O  Iba.  of  silk  cocoont ;  30,000  Ibt.  of  euear.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  Tahied  at 
577,810  doUan;  of  the  orchard,  52,276  dollan;  of  lumber,  637,684  doUaxu.— Official 
Returns, 

MmenUs. — Tlie  minerals  in  this  state  are  gold,  iron,  yarioos  ochres,  marble,  limestone, 
and  some  lead,  potter's  day,  fuller^s  earth,  usenil  fossils,  dfc 

Bivers, — The  great  Pedee  rirer,  460  miles  long,  rises  in  North  Carolina,  and  runs 
tiirough  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  nayigable  for  sloops  for  130  miles.  The 
Saatce,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Wateree  and  toe  Congaree,  rises  in  North  Cardina, 
and  has  a  sloop  nayigatioo  for  about  130  miles.  The  Saluda  is  a  branch  of  the  Congaree. 
Tlie  Edisto  is  naTieable  for  large  boats  for  100  miles.  The  Savannah  washes  the  whole 
south-west  border  of  the  state,  and  is  a  noble  stream.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers, 
among  which  are  Cooper,  Ashley,  and  Combahee. —  U.  S,  Gaz. 

Edticaiioti.'^The  most  important  literary  institution  in  this  state  is  the  College  of 
South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  founded  in  1804.  There  is  a  theologica]  seminary  connected 
with  the  institution.  It  had,  in  1840,  168  students.  Charleston  college  was  founded  in 
1786,  and  has  about  sixhr*five  students.  There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  117  academies, 
or  grammar  schools,  wira  4826  students ;  and  666  common  and  primary  schools.  There 
were  20,615  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
— r.  8.  Gaz. 

BeUgion. — The  Methodists,  Bi^>tists,  and  Presbjrterians,  are  the  most  numerous  religious 
Asnominations.  At  the  commencement  of  1836,  the  Methodists  had  37,503  communicants; 
the  Baptists  had  314  churches,  226  ministers,  and  36,276  communicants;  the  Presbyterians 
had  ninety  churches,  seventyministers  ;  the  Episcopalians  had  fifty  churdies,  one  bishop, 
and  forty-three  ministers.  The  Lutherans  had,  in  1840,  twenty- four  ministers,  thirty -four 
eong^rega^ns,  and  1667  communicants.  There  are  a  few  congregfations  of  Rcnnan  Catho- 
lics, Unitarians,  Friends,  Universalists,  and  Jews. 

Banks. — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  were  fourteen  banks  and  branches  in 
this  state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  11,584,355  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  4,439,404 
dollars.     The  state  debt  at  the  close  of  1840,  amounted  to  3,764,734  dollars. 

Trades, — Tliere  were  forty-one  commercial  and  forty-one  commission  bouses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  3,668,050  dollars;  1253  retail  dry  goods  and  otner 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  6,648,736  dollars;  1057  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade, 
with  a  ci^ital  of  100,000  dollars ;  125  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who, 
with  forty-six  butchers,  packers,  &c,  employed  a  capital  of  112,900  dollars;  fifty-three 
persons  employed  in  the  nsheries,  with  a  capital  of  1617  dollars. 

Metnu/aciures,^»The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  amounted  to  930,703 
doDars;  there  were  three  woollen  manufactories,  employing  six  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  1000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  4300  dollars  ;  fifteen  cotton  manufactories, 
with  16,355  spindles,  employing  670  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  359,000 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  617,450  dollars ;  four  furnaces,  producing  1250  tons  of  cast 
iron,  and  mne  forges  producing  1 165  tons  of  har  iron,  employing  248  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  113,300  dollars  ;  nve  smelting  houses,  employing  sixty-mne  persons,  producing  gold  to 
the  value  of  37,418  doUars,  with  a  capital  of'^  40,000  dollars  ;  one  paper  manunkctory, 
employing  thirty  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  20,800  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  30,000  doUsjrs  ;  twenty  persons  produced  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  3750  dollars ; 
ninety-seven  tanneries,  employing  281  persons,  and  a  capital  of  212,020  dollars;  243 
other  leadier  manufiactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  109,472 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  45,662  dollars ;  eight  potteries,  employing  forty-nine 
persons,  pr<>ducing  articles  to  the  value  of  19,300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  12,950  doUars ; 
127  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  65,661  dollars  ;  twenty-six  persons  pro- 
duced hardware  and  cutlery  to  tne  value  of  13,465  dollars;  420  persons  produced  carriages 
and  vmggons  to  the  value  of  180,270  dollars,  irith  a  capital  of  132,690  dollars ;  164 
flouring  mills  nroduced  68,468  banrels  of  flour,  which,  witn  other  mills,  employed  2122 
persons,  producmg  artides  to  ibe  value  of  1,201,678  dollars,  and  eroployiug  a  capital  of 
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undertake  to  coDduct  any  vessel  required  by  law  to  take  a  pilot,  horn  sea  to  any  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  or  thence  to  sea,  unless  he  shall  be  attached 
to  some  lawful  pilot  boat,  and  shall  actually  cruise  therein,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  150  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  which  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any 
court  of  record  in  this  commonwealth,  by  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  in  which 
action,  the  person  so  offending  may  be  held  to  nail ;  and  if  any  person  who  shall  not  hare 
obtained  such  branch  shall  undeiiiake  to  conduct  any  vessel,  required  by  law  to  take  a 
pilot  from  sea  to  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the  act,  as  aforesaid,  or 
thence  to  sea,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  200  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  which 
may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  as  aforesdd,  in  which  action  bail  may  be  demanded. 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person 
from  assisting  a  vessel  in  distress,  if  he  shall  deliver  up  such  vessel  to  any  lawful  pilot  who 
may  offer  to  conduct  her;  for  which  assistance  so  rendered,  the  person  so  assisting,  shall  and 
may  demand  and  receive  from  the  said  pilot,  half  the  fees  allowed  for  pilotage  by  this  act 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  pdot  shall  apprehend  and  confine  in  gaol  any  runaway 
slave  found  on  board  of  any  vessel  departing  or  about  to  depart  from  any  part  of  this 
commonwealth,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  twenty  dollars;  which  sum  mav  he 
recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of  record,  from  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slaYe, 
or  from  the  executors,  administrators,  or  conmiittee  of  the  estate  to  which  sudi  sfaive  may 
belong.  And,  moreover,  the  master,  shipper,  or  owner  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  dave 
may  be  found  and  apprehended  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  500  dollars, 
in  addition  to  the  penalties  now  prescribed  by  law,  which  sum  may  be  recovered  hy  action 
of  debt  in  any  court  of  record  as  aforessud,  by  such  pilot,  his  executors  or  administrators,  in 
which  action  bail  may  be  demanded. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  coming  within  the  purview  of  this 
act,  and  contrary  hereto,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  next. 

Ah  Act  conoeming  Pilots.     Pa.8sed  March  29, 1837. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  every  vessel  sailing  under  a  coasting 
licence  of  the  burden  of  seventy  tons  or  more,  boimd  up  James  river,  shall  be  compelled  to 
take  the  first  pilot  that  may  offer  his  services  (Cape  Henry  bearing  west  of  south),  to  con- 
duct such  vessel  to  her  port  of  destination.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  captain  of  such  vessel 
to  discharge  such  pilot  in  Hampton  roads  by  paying  the  pilot  that  conducted  him  to  said 
roads  two  dollars  per  foot;  if  the  captain  of  such  vessel  should  take  the  pilot  to  his  port  of 
destination  he  shall  then  pay  the. tees  imposed  upon  registered  vessels  by  the  act  passed 
the  23rd  day  of  March,  1836;  but  if  in  case  such  captain  should  refuse  to  tsike  a  pilot  when 
spoken,  he  shall  pay  to  such  pilot  or  his  afi^nt  the  sum  of  ten  dollars ;  and  it  shall  he 
lawful  for  the  pilots  to  appoint  an  agent  in  the  city  of  Richmond  to  collect  thdr  fees  and 
pilotage. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  if  any  captain  or  master  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  pay  to  the 
agent,  within  three  days  after  demand  made,  the  amount  which  may  be  due  to  any  pilo^ 
he  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  five  doDars;  which  sums  may  be  recovered  by 
warrant  before  a  magistrate  of  any  county  or  corporation,  in  which  the  defendant  may  h© 
foimd;  and  if  the  captain  or  master  of  any  vessel  shall  conceal  or  obscure  the  name  thereof, 
and  shall  refuse  to  disclose  the  same  when  spoken  by  a  pilot,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
pilot  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars  to  be  recovered  as  above  stated. 

This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original. 

April  1 ,  1837.  GEORGE  W.  MUNFORD,  C.  H.  D. 
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Gross  Return  of  British  ftud  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Principal  Ports  within  the  ConsuUte 
of  Viiginia,  during  the  Year  ending  the  3l8t  of  December,  1840. 


PORT    OP     NORPOLK. 


A  R  R  I  V  B  D. 


DBPARTKO. 


NATION. 


Bridah 


Total 


VmmIs. 

Too. 
nage. 

1 
1 

Crawt. 

34 

M 

1 

5.481 

13^40 

161 

344 

095 

•• 

115 

19,489 

1»49     1 

£       t. 

11,611    5 

45,090  10 

710    t 


50,011  15 


lyt 


Invoioo 
Vahw. 


£ 

s. 

10.015 

3 

t«.M4  10 

910 

15 

11,409        1170 


117.070  10 


Of  ti 


34  Britkk  rtmeU  that 
at     NorMk«    tkore 
Great  Biitaia  whh 


Ceakanddow 


St. 


— BallMt  and  tpaeia 
—Piaonio  froMs,  *o.  . 
Ballaat  and  specie  • . 
Piiaente    and    lof . 


»• 


HmIm.. 
Bpeela . 
BaHast 


Seraivida.— Specie  ............ 

A«it|fna.~Old  copper  and  lead 

M  BallMt 

Tnrk'e  laland.— Salt 


Frnitaad  tortle 
Do. 
(N.8. 
KewCDuirflaad.— Do. 

Trinidad.— Do. 

QrenedB.— Do. 

M  Salt  and  <M  eepper  . 

Donaiea.— BaOatf 

WUaiBctan  (N.  C.).— Naval 

West  Indiee.— 'BaibMt'  ['.'.[',', 


Total 


1 

1 
1 


3 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 

1 
1 


Ton* 

nage. 


Valae. 


710 
306 
106 


1    «. 


1,033  0 

510  0 

1,360  0 

1,131  3 


1507 

118 

106 

90 

55 
145 
154 
331 

88 

138 

IM 

84 

141 

53 

40 

49 

185 

186 

701 

155 

136 

117 

74 

80 


4,063    5 

1,911  10 

753  15 

1,115    0 

731     F, 
45    0 

9A0    3 


860  0 

13  3 

101  10 

91  5 

170  15 

341  10 


136    0 


or  theee  S3  Britkk  veseele  tkat 
departed,  there  were  fceOreat 
Britain  witk  floer 

Halifax  (N.8.>.-Pnt  In  db- 
andiaUed 


,ftc 
proTi- 


34 


5481 


11.117     5 


Weet  tndlee^Do. 

.,  Pleor, 

Jamaica.  —  Lnmber  abd 
oione  ••.. • 

H  Do.  and  naral 

Demenwe.— Dn.  and  prefioJoaal 

Grenada.— Do.  do.  

Do.  and  tofaaooe. . . . 
Antigiia. — Do.  and  pro^rWoos.. 
St.  John  (N.  B.).«Tlmber,  do.  Ac. 

Bennada. — Lember,  do 

BahamM.— Do.  do.  

„  Ploerand  tar 

RkhaeDA.-Balla«t 

Salt 

Newfonodland.^PreTWene,  Ac 

Baltimure.— BallMt 

Yannontb  (N.S.).-  Naval  otorea 

Brasil.— Pleer 

TriBidad.--Lainber 

Baibideea.— Do.  and  previakma 


Telal. 


1 
I 
I 
1 
1 

4 
I 
t 
3 
1 
t 
I 
1 
t 
1 
t 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 


▼alee. 


141 


91 

St 
•4 


£     s. 
3.037  10 


853    0 

1,141  0 
00  j  1.013  13 
53         693    3 


706 
100 
163 

110 

77  ' 
310 
308 

01 
101 

40 
491 
500 
180 
306 

74 
116 
391 

65 


3171 


4,670 
387 

1,150 

1,895 
130 

1.077  10 

1.001  10 
551  A 
735  13 
471  10 

1,300    0 
1,473  13 


3,105  0 
501  10 
517  10 


10,615  U 


PORT    OP    RICHMOND 

• 

A  R  R  I  T  B  D. 

DBPARTBD. 

NATIONS. 

Veeacla. 

Too. 
nage. 

Crewa. 

InToioe 
Vahie. 

Veeaela. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Crewa. 

InToice 
Talne. 

BritSah 

5 

17 

t 
3 
1 

1,771 

7,960 
531 
650 
190 

73 

335 
14 
33 

13 

1,340    0 
lOJll    3 

.... 

.... 
«... 

6 
81 

1 
3 
1 

1,771 

10.050 

531 

050 

100 

73 

1084 

14 

33 

13 

£      t. 
43.191  10 

Anterican  .•*•■.••■■*• • 

883  690  10 

Preach 

30,070    3 
6  738  13 

Breaen 

Sardinian  .•.•.....•....•..•••.•.. 

1.001    3 

Total 

80 

11.103 

478 

11,011    6 

91 

10.703 

1117 

955,785    5 

Veeeela. 

Too- 
oage. 

Yahie. 

■ 

Vci 

Mels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Valee. 

Of  the  3    Britiah  Toaeela  that 
arHved,Uiere  were  from  Great 
Britain 

j... 

401 
500 
781 

£ 
1300 

Of  the  3   Britiah 

denarted,  there' 

Britain,  with  tol 

Rotterdam       diet 

Maraeillee       dittc 

Teaaela  that 
Mcnn  ........ 

3 

1 
1 

1087 
185 
300 

£       M. 
34,485  13 

Ppam  Weriaft,  in  hellMt 

0. ........... 

1,475    0 

„             „           mH 

k  mnA  mm 

6,333  13 

PrmNew  York,  in  ballaat . . . . 

1         3 

1771 

1300 

5 

1771 

43,194  10 
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orange,  peach,  and  other  trees,  and  a  varietj  of  shnibhery  *,  while  the  streets  are  often  lined 
with  the  pride  of  India,  and  other  beautiful  trees.  Refinement  and  hospitality  characteiise 
the  sodety  of  Charleston;  the  city  is  considered  more  healthy  during  the  summer  months 
than  the  surrounding  country.  It  ccmtains  twenty-foiu*  churches : — five  Episcopal,  four  Pres- 
byterian, four  Methodist,  three  Roman  Catholic,  two  Baptist,  two  German  Lutheran,  one 
French  Protestant,  one  Jews'  synagogue,  and  one  Bethel. 

'^  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the  exchange,  a  court  house,  gaol,  two 
arsenals,  a  theatre,  two  college  halls,  an  almshouse,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  orphan 
asylum  accommodates  150  destitute  children.  The  literary  and  philosophical  society  has  a 
fine  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history,  and  the  academy  of  fine  ^ais  possesses  some 
▼aluable  paintings.     The  city  library  contains  about  15,000  volumes. 

'^  St.  Philips  parish,  or  the  neck,  virtually  a  part  of  the  city,  contains  a  population  of 
11,000;  it  is  adorned  with  plantations  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Moultrieville,  on 
Sullivan's  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  a  small  but  pleasant  town,  and  the  re- 
freshing breezes  from  the  ocean  cause  it  to  be  much  resorted  to  ^m  the  city  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months." —  U.  S   Gaz, 

Trade, — The  commerce  of  Charleston  is  extensive,  comprising  that  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  state.     Its  tonnage  in  1840  was  29,250. 

There  were,  in  1840,  twenty-seven  foreign  commercial  and  thirty-four  commisuon 
houses,  with  a  capital  of  3,563,750  dollars;  428  retail  stores,  capital  3,317,450  dollars; 
seven  lumber  yards,  capital  50,000  dollars;  three  ^st  mills,  four  saw  mills,  with  a  total 
capital  of  334,000  dollars;  eig^t  printing-offices,  five  binderies,  three  daily,  three  weekly, 
and  two  semi- weekly  newspapers,  and  four  periodicals,  with  a  capital  of  120,000  doUars; 
eighty-four  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  twenty-six  wooden,  built  at  the  cost  of  927,700 
dollars.     Total  capital  in  manufiu^tures  770,500  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

**  There  are  wree  lines  of  packets  which  ply  between  this  city  and  New  York.  One 
line  has  six  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  place  every  five  days.  Another  consists  of 
eight  brigs,  one  of  which  sails  every  fourth  day.  There  is  another  line  consisting  of  six 
bngs.  A  canal  of  twenty -two  miles  in  length,  connects  the  harbour  with  the  Santee 
river.     A  railroad  extends  136  miles  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savannah. 

^  The  College  of  Charleston  has,  in  its  scientific  department,  sixty  stud^its,  and  a 
library  of  3000  volumes.  Tliere  are  in  the  city  twenty  churches,  of  which  the  Episco- 
palians have  four,  the  Presbyterians  tJn-ee,  the  M  ethodiists  three,  the  Congregationalists 
two,  the  Roman  Catholics  two,  and  various  others.  There  are  six  newspapers  published 
here,  three  of  which  are  issued  daily,  one  semi- weekly,  and  two  weekly.  The  city  is  divided 
into  four  wards." — U.  S,  Gaz, 

Charleston  exported  during  the  year  1839  :— 

288,369 
13,200  from  Georgetown. 

301,569  total,  at  30  dolkrs  the  bale 9,047,070  dollars* 


19,310  bales  Sea  islands  at  75  dollars  ....     1,458,250 
100,000  tierces  of  rice,  at  20  didlara  .         ...     2,000,000 


Total  value  ....  12^505,320 

In  1842,  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  to  fordgn  parts  was  198,824,  and  coastwise 
70,782  bales.     George  Town  exported  12,617.     Total  exports,  282,224  bales. 
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»ions  and  Chargei,  and  other  Regulations  of  TVad< 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charlestcm,  South  Carolina. 


■:3 


-Mmsimum  Mmtet, 

^    ^                                                                      p«r.  ct 
Oa  ffae  pttrchMe  and  tUpnent  of  pvodaos  on  fo- 
reign oocovnt tk 

Oa  drawfof  bflb  for  t^  tUDO S^ 

On  Um  pmch— a  and  ahifinent  of  prodoco  on  domea- 

tic  aoeoanC , si 

On  drawing  billa  for  tka  Mme ] 

On  tke  purchaae  and  •bipmanC  of  prodoea.  aitber 
on  foffvign  or  domeadc  acconat,  with  niada  ia 

haod S4 

ffn  iralan  nf  fnrriga  roarfgn— ata, g 

Oa  gaaraatee  of  tbo  mae • t^ 

Oa  aalea  of  duaeatia  eoaa^ameata ,,,,    g 

On  gaaoraatae  of  Cbe  aaaie 

Oa  renrfttinff  CIm  procaoda  of  aalea  in  prodoea.. 
Ditto  ditto  ia  Lilla,  witk  gaarantea. . 

Ditto         _    ^1^^  ia  bilk,  withont  do. 1 

Oa  procanaf  CialgaCa  •••«.••.•••.•*•...•...«,,.,,,    g 
va  caaactiBg    do.    •....••••....••..••.*......•«,.    SA 

Oa  •hip'a  diabaraeaieata,  witb  fnds  ia  kaad sl 

Ditto  ditto  drawiacMlla V 

For  aadofafaicbilla of  cxebaafo  (doauatic) «| 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  (foralga) ll 

Oa  goada  eoaa^ned  to,  or  lodgad  with  mercbanta  for 
aafe,  and  anerwarda  ordered  to  bo  reohippod,  or 

detfrerad  up  on  tbo  aaiovat  of  iaToioa Si 

Var  forwarding  gooda,  9ft  oeota  per  packago 

On  efleetinc  inaaraace.  on  aiBonnt  maared I 

On  reeorarteg  loaaea»  iflitigated g 

Ditto  ditto  witbont  litigation, if  onder  ac- 

cgptoaea ^ 

Ditto       ditto       ditto     if  not  nnder  aoneptanco.. ..     1 
Un  eaOocnng  money  by  power  of  attorney,  if  liti- 

gatod  •.....«•••. ......,.,.,..,.    6 

IHttn  ditto  witboQt  litlgatioa SA 

On  carfoea  af  veatola  ia  diotreaa,  wbere  tbe  gooda 
MO  boniad,  Jadged  in  fbo  raatom -bonaa,  or 
atotad,  and  aflerwarda  ivablpped— on  anoaot  of 

inroioa^  (except  oa  iawalry  aad  apada) 

On  jawalry  and  apede ,.,, 

Onoolie««lB9bii]aofex4btoga 

On  rotoittinc  for  tbe  aaaMia  bUk,  witboat  gaaraataa 


1 


aUppiaf 

•••• a«na«o«o«*o*«aaaoaa 
■a ••»a««a«a«aaaaea«aa*o 


•  •••o*oa  aoaaani 


•  oa • aa  o  < 


^  -  ,^    ,  aad  twiaa 
a/ra yage  ..>■•■.«..«•..  ■  ■.•■••.•.. 


Tba  abippiag  rbargfa  on  rioi 

wbolaaaaka 

kalf        y      

balf  caa¥a,  and 


4 
10 

4 


'li-"-,-*- 


Diayaga,  wbola 
^       balf 


>•...•  •  • 


m 


14 

t*  ^  M     AlHag  app  aad 

extra  boopiag^.... ,  gO           „ 

Starting  into  balf  eaaka dlr.  1  00  par  oaak. 

n          bagaandaewing..  |  00       „ 

Wbarfoca.  wbola  aad  balf  aaaka  4 

1    .* 


And  itorMe,  wbile  awaitiag  abipiMnt,  of  g  caato  per 
week,  on  balaa,  aad  wbola  and  balf  caika,  for  tbe  irat  aad 
laM  waeka,  aad  4  eaato  for  tbe  iatanaediato  werka. 

On  all  ocber  gaoda,  tbe  ebaffoa  aotaally  paid  ia  eacb 
paitiealar  caoa.— 4dafr<«<  OcMer,  1843. 

Stmmdmrd  e/  Freights. 

When  Taaoala  are  fr^gbtad  by  tbe  ton,  aad  ao  apecial 
aaieeaaent  ia  OMde  raepeecing  tbe  proportion  of  tonnage, 
tke  foibiwing  atandard  aball  rrgalatr,  Tie :  tliat  tbe  arti- 
dea,  cbe  balk  of  wbicb  aball  oompoae  a  ton,  to  eqaal  a  ron 
ad^  beary  aMteriak,  aball  be  la  weigbt  aa  followa  t—CoiTee, 
in  caaka,  IddB  Iba.  aett ;  in  baga,  1830  Iba.  aett.  Coooa,  ia 
-  ^  1190 Iba.  aett;  in  baga,  1307  Iba.  nett.  Pinwnio,  ia 
Mtlba.  aett;  in  baga,  llOOIba.  aett.  All  beary 
aa  bar.  pig^  aad  rod  iron,  IMO  Iba.  nett.  All  beary 
^oda,  riee.  aagar,  aad  all  other  beary  gooda,  9340  Ibe. 
_,  ,,  fjo"  of  Ifcwt.,  8  benab.  Beef;  pork,  tab.  (pic 
Iclad)  tallow,  6  barrek.  Piteh,  tar,  and  tarpeatiae,  of  tbe 
.apaeityefS9faOoM  aaeh,6btrvak.    Oil,  wiaa«  Waady, 


aad  other  liqaora,  reckoalag  the  AUI  coateaCa  of  eaaka,  iOO 
galluaa.  Graia,  ia  caaka,  »  baahek.  Salt  (in  eaaks),  iae, 
36.  buabek,  coarae,  31  basbek.  Sea  eool.  90  biMbela.  Ma- 
bogaay,  aqaara  tiaaber,  plank,  boarda.  bale  gooda.  and  dry 
cooda,  in  caaka,  boxes,  aad  trunk «,  40  cabic  foot.  Dried 
hidea,  1198  Iba.  aett.  Raw  aUk.  806  Iba.  artt.  Tobaoeo. 
ton,  1600  Iba.  aett.  Tobacco,  in  bhda.,  1900  lb.  aett— 
Aiopttd^  Mmrch,  1843. 


Gooda  of 


Jfo. 


mt0fGmit, 

It  oa  ftafaht  foaoi  other  porta,  dc< 
raeilV  ■oaaared,  ai4y  be  re. 


,lf 
Bftoaaared  here  by  tbe  port-wardeaa,  or  «iti»er  proper  per- 
aona  agreed  on  for  that  pnrpoa^,  wlioae  voaauremmt  aaall 


be  flaal  aad  coacladve ;  aad  ^e  oharge  laeurrrd  by 
ahall  ba  poAd  by  bla  who  k  ftuad  to  error. 

A40p$ed,  Mmrek,  1M3. 

/••cMa  oa  G0od$  6y  Fire,  ^a.,  aad  6jr  Bmd  DebU, 

aa  of  gooda  ariaing  from  ire.  rabbary,  theft,  or  aeel. 
,  aball,  ia  aH  ^m»*^,  ba  borae  by  the  owaer  hereof. 


deii«_ 

aalaaaa  braach  of  ordera  to  iaaara  baa  beea  »»de.  or  a 

ligeace  aad  inatteatiao  praetiaad  by  the  eoniigaaa  or 


Loaaea  by  bod  debta,  ia  Iba  aale  of  gooda,  tball  alwaya  be 
borae  br  tbe  owaara,  aaleaa  aold  coatrary  to  written  or> 
dero,  or  tiiere  be  an  expreaa  agreement  to  goarantee. — 
A4apUd^  March,  1843. 

G^^ae  told  kjf  Weight  and  by  the  Thouatmd, 
Gooda  Mid  by  the  weighr;  to  be  aold  by  the  100  Iba..  in. 

■teadof  119  Iba.;  or  by  tbe  ton  of  2000 Iba.,  inateed  of  9940 

Iba.— idap/rd.  JfarcA.  18t3. 
Stavoa.  hoopa,  lu.,  by  the  abort  thooaand.— ildMifrd, 

Mmg,  1839. 

Ctutem  matoths  StmpU  Prodmeti^ma  ^  South  CmroUmm, 
KiOB.-^Tha  atandard  weight  of  a  barrel  k  600  Iba.  aett. 
Whea  tkie  wbarlaaar  weigba  a  barrel,  tbe  taro  of  the 
aeale  k  allowed,  aad  a  draft  of  4  Iba.  per  barrel.  Tbe  tare 
k  aaoartabied  by  weigbiog  three  barrela  of  a  amall  parcel, 
andireof  a  large  parcel.  If  rr^otrod.  Tbe  ptirohaaer  paya 
30  eeata  for  aara  barrel,  aad  for  aay  re-«ooperage  after 
baring  beea  aace  coopered,  aaleaa  a  apecial  agreeaMat  ia 
made  to  tba  contrary. 

Cotton.— In  baga  and  aqaare  baloa,  tnra  of  the  acala. 
aad  I  per  coat  draft,  bat  ao  ure  for  all  aeoeaaary  baling 
and  roping,  except  for  wooden  hoopa,  the  actual  tare  ^ 
which  kallowad.—ddbpfod.  ifarcA,  1893. 

What  ahmU  he  m  Delioerwof  Geedt  bg  the  Matter  ^  m 

reaael. 

In  the  abatnca  of  aay  expreaa  law  oa  the  aabjeet,  tba 
Chamber  raoomaieada  that  the  following  regalatioaa  ba 
adopted  by  all  intereated  :— 

That  a  notiflcatka  la  all  tbe  dally  newapapera  of  tba 
dty,  or  other  proper  aotice,  be  given  by  oooalgneea  or 
agenta  of  ramek,  at  what  time  a  reaael  will  be  ready  to 
diacharge,  aad  at  what  wharf;  atating,  ako,  that  ifanoda 
aball  be  laaded,  and  not  taken  in  charge  by  tbe  cooa%nee 
or  hk  agent,  the  maater  or  agent  of  the  reaael  aball,  at 
aanaet,  pat  each  cooda  into  the  charge  aad  poai^eaaton  of 
the  wharinger,  who  ahall  tbea  atore  tbe  aame,  at  tbe  ex- 
peaae  and  rkk  of  the  raapectiTe  owaera  and  claimanu  ( 
and  anch  delivery  ahall  be  aaAcient  to  diacharge  tbe  mar- 
tor  from  an  fatara  reaponaibUity,  and  eotitlo  him  to  hk 
frekbt-aioney. 

That  in  order  mora  eflbetnaUy  to  prerent  diapatea  In  re- 
gard to  the  proper  dellrery  or  gooda  from  a1oii^«ide  tbe 
diachargiog  reaael,  it  be  recommended  to  abioa'  agenta  to 
bare  raapectively,  a  derk  to  delirer  tbe  gooda,  aad  to  re- 
cord tbe  aanw  ia  a  book  to  be  kept  Ur  that  parpoae. 
When  gooda  are  to  be  doHrerrd  to  a  draymao,  an  order 
ahall  be  written  by  tbe  coaaigaea  for  anch  delivery,  in 
which  aball  beinaerted  tbe  aame  of  the  drayman,  and  tbe 
aamber  of  hk  Hoence.— d^opfed.  Uh  ^  Februmrg,  1439. 

Drqfiam9d  Tmrea  te  be  ettomtd  to  the  Pmrehaaers  o/  /«• 
jtorted  Articles/er  intemml  centumftiOM. 

Sagara.  ia  bhda.,  one-half  par  cent  droit,  aad  twelra 
per  crat  tare. 

Sagara,  in  bozaa,  ane-half  par  cant  draft,  aad  flfiaea 
per  cent  tare. 

Sagara,  ia  ftonr  barrek,  eaa-half  per  oeat  draft,  and 
98  Iba.  each.  tare. 

Sogara.  ia  ikmr  barrek,  oae-half  par  cent  draft,  aad  (if 
flllad  ia  Charkatoa},  18  Iba.  each  tare. 

Sagara,  in  baga  of  graaa,  oae-half  par  cant  draft,  aad  two 
par  cent  tare. 
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Sngftn,  In  mats  or  bales,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  uni 
two  per  cent  tare. 

Coffee,  in  hhdt.,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and  tweWe  per 
cent  tare. 

Coffte,  in  flour  barrels,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and 
18  lb*,  per  barrel,  tare. 

Coffee,  in  bags  of  grass,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and  two 
per  cent  tare. 

Coflfee,  in  bags  of  linen,  two  per  cent  tare. 

Coffee,  In  mats  or  bales,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and  three 
per  cent  tare. 

Cocos,  in  casks,  castom-honse  draft,  and  ten  per  cent 
tsre. 

Cocoa,  in  bags  of  linen,  two  per  cent  tare. 

Pimento,  in  bsgs  of  linen,  two  per  cent  tare. 

Pimento,  in  casks,  custom-house  drsft,  and  sixteen  per 
cent  tare. 

Pepper,  in  bsn  of  linen,  two  percent  tare. 

Teas,  custom<nouse  draft  and  tare. 

Indigo,  of  foreign  growth,  custom-house  draft ;  tare,  in 
casks,  fifteen  per  cent;  in  bairels,  twelre  per  cent;  in 
ceroons,  ten  per  cent ;  in  bags,  three  per  cent. 

Cotton,  of  foreign  growth,  covered  with  linen,  cnstom- 
house  draft,  two  per  cent  tare. 

All  other  articles,  custom-house  draft  and  tare. 

Cheese,  candles,  chocolate,  soap,  and  all  small  articles 
sold  by  weight,  the  actual  tare. 

Liquors  are  guaged  by  Gunter's  scale,  agreeably  to  the 
act  of  congress.— AsvM«(f,  Maf,  1844. 

Ou9f»m'Hotue  Drafts  and  Duties, 

Drt^ts.—Th9  foUnwing  allowancea  are  made  by  law  for 
drafts  on  articles  subject  to  duty  by  weight:— 

lbs. 

Of  any  quantity  of  1  cwt 1 

M       aboTo   1  cwt.  and  not  exceeding  3  cwt 9 

„  2  cwt.  „  3  cwt 3 

„  3cwt.  „  lOcwt 4 

„  10  cwt.  „  18  cwt 7 

M  18  cwt 9 

[Actiifind  March,  1799,  SeetioH  A8. 

Aof «.— When  the  draft  established  by  law  exceeds  one- 
half  per  cent,  then  the  custom-hoiue  allows  only  one-half 
per  cent 

When  the  draft  established  by  law  is  less  than  one-balf 
per  cent,  then  the  custom-house  allows  only  the  draft 
according  to  the  table. 

The  principle  obnerved.is  always  to  allow  the  lowest  rate, 
whether  it  be  ascertained  by  the  per  centage  or  by  the 
table. 

Tare*  allowed  bjf  Law. 

pr.  ct. 

On  sugar  in  caaks,  except  loaf 19 

Un  sugar  in  bnxes ......•••• 15 

On  supar  in  ba^a  or  mats 5 

Oncheeae  in  hampers  or  baskets 10 

On  cheese  in  boxes SO 

On  candlf s  iii  boxes 8 

On  chocolate  iu  boxes • 10 

On  cotton  in  balrs ■ S 

On  cotton  in  ceroon« • 0 

On  Glauber  salts  in  casks 8 

On  naiU  in  casks 8 

On  8Ugar>candy  in  bnxes 10 

On  soap  in  boxes 10 

On  shot  in  casks. 3 

On  twine  in  casks • 12 

On  twine  in  bales 3 

On  ail  other  goods,  paying  a  speoiAo  duty,  according  to 
th«  inroice  thereof*  or  actual  weight 


On  any  of  the  preceding  articles,  the  Importer  may  har« 
the  Invoice  tare  allowed,  if  he  makes  his  election  at  th« 
time  of  making  his  entry,  and  obtains  the  convent  of  the 
collector  and  naval  officer  thereto.— [ilcl  of  %md  af  March, 
1799.  SectUm  A8. 

Presentation  of  Drafts  Draum  at  Sight. 

Resolved,— That  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of  the 
merchants  of  Charleston  to  pay,  on  presentation,  drafka 
drawn  at  sight. 

Resolved, — ^That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  chamber,  this 
practice  ctablishes  the  legal  right  of  the  presenter  of  a 
sight  draft  io  demand  payment  on  presentation. — Adopted, 
May  27,  1844. 

Regulations  for  the  Public   Assayer  for    the  State   of 

South  Carolina. 

I.  The  a«sayer  shall  accurately  assay  all  gold  and  silver 
brought  to  him  for  that  purpose,  including  coins,  genuine 
sod  counterfeit 

II.  He  shall  keep  a  book,  and  in  it  require  persona 
bringing  metsis  for  examination  to  enter  their  names, 
their  residence,  and  such  other  particulars  as  the  assayer 
may  deem  adviaable,  and  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
required  by  the  appointing  powers. 

III.  He  shall,  if  the  parties  desire  it,  make  tiie  gf4d  or 
silver  assayed  into  bars  or  ingots,  on  each  of  whidi  shall 
be  stamped— 1st.  Its  recular  number,  beginning  at  No.  1. 
S.  The  e^oss  weight  of  the  assayed  bar  or  ingot  Srd.  The 
value  per  pennyweight  of  that  bar  or  ingot,  according  to 
the  mint  standard.  4th.  The  amount  in  pennyweighu  of 
pure  gold  or  silver  in  said  bar  or  ingot  Stb.  The  data  of 
the  assay ;  and,  fith.  The  name  of  the  owner. 

lY.  He  shall  keep  a  book,  in  whidi  shall  be  entered,  •■ 
specified  shot e,  the  gross  or  specific  weights  of  each  bar  or 
ingot  the  amount  of  precious  metals  contained  in  it,  the 
name  of  the  person  owning,  and  that  of  the  person  bring, 
ing  it,  thedsy  it  was  entered  in  his  book,  ana  the  number 
of  the  bar  or  ingot.  A  report  of  these  pcu-ticolars  shall  be 
lodged  regularly  in  the  bank  of  the  stat«-,  where  it  shall 
be  recorded  for  publio  iaspectian  and  reference. 

v.  Iu  assaying  the  gold,  the  silver  it  coataiaa  is  to  be 
estimated  and  reckoned  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  bar  or 
ingot,  under  the  second  and  third  specifications  of  the  third 
regulation  above. 

The  charges  shall  not  exceed  the  following  rates : — 
For  GoM.— Ingots  under  100  pennywei^ts,  one  dollar. 
Ingots  between  100  and  400  pennyweights,  per  pMiny. 

weight,  one  cent. 
Ingots  between  400  and  1080.  ditto,  one  cent  for  (he  first 
400,  and  one-quarter  uf  a  cent  additiend  fbr  eaiA 
pennyweight  over  400. 
Ingots  over  1000  pennyweights,  the  same  charge  as  &e 
last,  with  one-eishm  of  a  cent  additional  for  all  over 
1000  pennyweights. 
For  Silver.-  ■  -Sums  under  100  dollars,  one  dollar. 
Sums  between  100  dollars  and  000  dollars,  two  dollars. 
Sums  between  SOO  dollars  and  1000  dollars,  three  ddlarB. 
Sums  of  1000  dollara  and  upwards,  four  dollars. 

If  the  gold  should  be  in  tlte  form  of  grains,  it  is  to  be  nra 
into  ingots  or  bars,  at  the  expense  of  the  assayer,  provided 
it  does  not  exceed  1000  pennyweights;  and  if  It  exceetla 
that  weight,  he  has  the  privilege  of  charging  three  oenta 
an  ounce  for  the  excess.  The  same  is  applicaUe  to  bara 
or  ingota  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  recast 

Charge  for  ExauUning  Coin9,^U  it  be  simply  to  make 
such  examination  as  to  decide  upon  the  genuine  ar 
counteifsit  character  of  the  coin,  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents. 
If  the  coin  should  be  counterfeit,  and  the  exact  oomposi- 
tion  be  required,  not  to  exceed  two  dollars. 
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VI.   GEORGIA. 

Gboboia  ia  bounded  north  hy  TenneaMe  and  North  CaroUnk ;  nOTtb-«Mt  br  Sonth 
CaroGna;  east  by  the  Atlantic;  south  \>y  Florida;  and  west  by  Alabama.  It  is  betireen 
30  deg'.  30  min.  and  35  deg.  north  latitnde,  and  between  80  ieg.  60  min.  and  86  deg. 
6  min.  west  lon^tude,  and  between  3  deg.  52  min.  and  8  deg.  47  min.  west  from 
W&shington.  It  is  SOU  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  240  miles  broad  from  east  to 
west.  The  area  of  this  state  comprises  about  58,000  square  miles,  or  37,120,000  British 
statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  82,584;  in  1800,  162,686;  in  1810,  252,433; 
in  1820,  348,989  ;  in  1830,  516,567  ;  in  1840,  691.392,  of  which  280,944  were  slaves. 
There  were,  in  1840,  emplojied  in  agriculture,  209,283  ;  in  commerce,  2428  ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trades,  7984  ;  mining,  374  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  262  ;  navigating,  canaU, 
rivers,  Ac,  352;  learned  profeaakms,  1250. 
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This  state  is  divided  into  ninety-three  counties,  which,  ivith  th^r  population,  in  I640f 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows  : — Appling,  2052,  C.  HolmesviUe;  Baker,  4226,  C.  New- 
ton ;  Baldwin,  7250,  C.  Milledgeville;  Bibb,  9802,  C.  Macon;  Biyan,  3182,  C.  Bryan; 
Bullock,  3102,  C.  Statesborough ;  Burke,  13,176,  C.  Wa}Tiesborough ;  Butts,  5308, 
C.  Jackson  ;  Camden,  6075,  C.  Jeffersonton  ;  Campbell,  5370,  C.  Campbellton  ;  Carroll, 
5252,  C.  Carrollton;  Cass,  9390,  C.  Casville ;  Chatham,  18,801,  C.  Savannah;  Chattooga, 
3438,  C.  SummerviUe ;  Cherokee,  5895,  C.  Canton ;  Clarke,  10,522,  C.  Athens ;  Cobb, 
7539,  C.  Marietta;  Columbia,  11,356,  C.  Applington;  Coweta,  10,364,  C.  Newnan  ; 
Dade,  1364,  C.  Trenton ;  Decatur,  5872,  C.  Bainbridge ;  De  Kalb,  10,467,  C.  Decatur; 
Dooly,  4427,  C.  Vienna ;  Early,  5444,  C.  Blakeley ;  Effingham,  3075,  C.  Springfield ; 
Elbert.  11,125,  C.  Elberton ;  Emanuel,  3129,  C.  Swamsborough ;  Fayette,  6191, 
C.  Fayetteville  ;  Floyd,  4441,  C.  Rome  ;  Forsyth,  5619,  C.  Cumming ;  Franklin,  9886, 
C.  Camesville ;  Gihner,  2536,  C.  EUejay  ;  Glynn,  5302,  C.  Brunswick  ;  Greene,  11,690, 
C.  Greensborough ;  Gwinnett,  10,804,  C.  Lawrenceville ;  Habersham,  7961,  C.  Clarfcs- 
ville;  HalJ,  7875,  C.  Gainesville;  Hancock,  9659,  C.  Sparta ;  Harris,  13,938,  C.  Hamilton; 
Heard,  5329,  C.  Franklin;  Henry,  11,756,  M*Donougli;  Houston,  9711,  C.  Perry;  Irwin, 
2038,  C»  Irwinville;  Jacbion,  8522,  C.Jefferson;  Jasper,  11,111,  C.  Monticello;  Jefferson, 
7254,  C.  Louisville  ;  Jones,  10,065,  C.  Clinton  ;  Laurens,  5585,  C.  Dublin  ;  Lee,  4520, 
C.  Starke ville ;  Liberty,  7241,  C.  Hinesville  ;  Lincoln,  5895,  C.  Lincolnton  ;  Lowndes, 
5574,  C.  Troupsville;  Lumpkin,  5671,  C.  Dahlonega;  Macon,  5045,  C.  Lanier;  Madison, 
4510,  C.  Danielsville;  Marion,  4812,  C.  Taasewell ;  Mcintosh,  5360,  C.  Darien ;  Meri- 
wether, 14,132,  C.  Greeneville ;  Monroe,  16,275,  C.  Forsyth;  Montgomeiy,  1616, 
C,  Mount  Vernon;  Morgan,  9121,  C.  Madison;  Murray,  4695,  C.  Spring  Place;  Muscogee, 
11,699,  C.  Columbus;  Newton,  11,628,  C.  Covington;  Oglethorpe,  10,868,  C.  Lexington; 
Paulding,  2556,  C.  Van  Wart;  Pike,  9176,  C.  Zebulon;  Pulasla,  5389,  C.  Hawkins  ville; 
Putnam,  10,260,  C.  Eatonton;  Rabun,  1912,  C.  Clayton;  Randolph,  8276,  C.  Cuthbert; 
Richmond,  11,932,  C.  Augusta;  Scriven,  4794,  C.  Jacksonboro ;  Stewart,  12,933, 
C.  Lumpkin  ;  Sumpter,  5759,  C.  Americus  ;  Talbot,  15,627,  C.  Talbotton  ;  Talliaferro, 
5190,  C.  Crawfordsville  ;  Tatnall,  2724,  C.  Reidsville ;  Telfair,  2763,  C.  Jacksonville ; 
Thomas,  6766,  C.  Thomasville;  Troup,  15,733,  C.  Lagrange;  Twiggs,  8422,  C.  Marion; 
Union,  3152,  C.  Blairsville ;  Upson,  9408,  C.  Thomaston  ;  Walker,  6572,  C.  Lafiiyette; 
Walton,  10,209,  C.  Monroe  ;  Ware,  2323,  C.  Waresborough ;  Warren,  97S9,  C.  War- 
renton;  Washington,  10,565,  C.  Sandersville;  Wayne,  1258,  C.  Wa^-ne;  Wilkes,  10,148, 
C.  Washington;  Wilkinson,  6842,  C.  Irwinton. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — For  an  average  of  about  seven  miles  distance  from  the  main 
land  the  sea  islands,  intersected  by  inlets,  communicating  with  each  other,  form  a  well 
sheltered  inland  navigation  for  vessels  of  100  tons  Inurden,  along  the  whole  coast.  These 
islands  consist  of  salt  marsh,  and  land  of  a  gray  rich  soil,  which  produces  the  well-known 
sea-island  cotton.  The  natural  growth  of  this  soil  is  pine,  hickory,  and  live  oak.  The 
principal  islands  are  Tybee,  Ossabaw,  St.  Catharines,  Sapelo,  St.  Simons,  and  Cumberland. 
The  soil  on  the  main  land,  for  four  or  five  miles  from  the  coast,  consists  of  salt  marsh. 
Beyond  which  there  is  a  narrow  margin  of  land,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  islands;  and 
further  back  the  pine-barrens  commence,  interspersed  with  numerous  inland  swamps,  on 
the  verge  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  These  are  partially  or  wholly  overflowed  at  the  return 
of  the  tide,  and  constitute  the  rice  plantations.  The  pine-barrens  extend  from  sixty  to 
ninety  miles  from  the  coast.  *'  Beyond  this  commences  the  region  of  sand  hills,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  wide,  interspersed  with  fertile  tracts,  and  extending  to  the  lower  falls  of  the 
rivers.  The  part  of  the  state,  above  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  is  called  the  Upper  country, 
and  has  generally  a  strong  and  fertile  soil,  often  inclining  to  a  red  colour,  and  i&rther  back» 
ipixed  with  a  deep  black  mould,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  Indian  com,  wheats  and  other 
kinds  of  grain.  Black  walnut  and  mulberry  trees  grow  abundantly  in  this  soil.  The 
forests  also  produce  oak,  pine,  hickory^  and  cedar.  The  fruits  are,  melons,  figs^  oranges, 
pomegranates,  olives,  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  pears,  and  peaches.  The  pine-barrens  proauoe 
grapes  of  a  large  size  and  excellent  flavour.  The  country  on  the  north,  near  the  boundary 
of  Tennessee,  becomes  mountainous.'' —  U.  S.  Gaz» 

Live  Slock  and  Agricultural  Products, — Li  this  state  there  were,  in  1840,  157,540 
horses  and  mules  ;  884,414  neat  cattle  ;  267,107  sheep  ;  1,457,755  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 
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Yiliae  of  449,633  dolkn.  There  were  piodiiced  1,801^30  bothek  of  mhmJt ;  12,979 
boshels  of  bariej  ;  1,610,030  Intthels  d  oats  ;  60,693  bushels  of  rye  ;  20,905,122  busheb 
of  Indian  ccm ;  371,303  lbs.  of  wool;  19,799  lbs.  of  wax;  1,211,366  lbs.  of  poUtoes; 
16,969  toBs  of  ha  J  ;  ten  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  162,894  lbs.  of  tobaoco  ;  12,384,732  lbs. 
of  liee;  163,392,396  lbs.  of  cotton;  29921bs.  of  silk  eoooons;  329,744lbs.  of  sugar.  The 
pfodnets  of  the  dairy  were  Tabled  at  606, 172  dollars;  and  of  the  onhard,  166,122  doUars; 
of  lumber,  1 14,060  doUars.  These  were  made,  8647  gallons  of  wine.  The  staple  com- 
modities are  oottcm  and  rice,  of  whidi  great  quantities  are  exported.—  Official  Returns, 

MmeraU.—Copfer  and  iron  have  been  found  in  this  state,  ana  there  are  several 
valuable  mineral  springs,  but  mudi  the  most  valuable  mineral  prodootion  is  gold,  which  is 
found  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  in  consideraUe  quantities.-^  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trades. — In  1840,  there  were  four  eommerdal  and  eightj-two  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,643,600  ddlars  ;  1716  retail  <ky*ffoods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  omtal  of  7,361,888  dollars;  442  persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  or  76,730  doUars;  194  persons  were  emphrfed  in  internal  transporta- 
tion, who,  with  seventeen  butchers,  packers,  oc,  empbv«d  a  ciqutal  of  12,886  dollars. 

Mamfactmrts. — la  1840,  the  vabe  of  home-made  or  £uBily  goods  was  1,467,630 
dollars.  There  was  one  woollen  manu^tory  employing  tea  peraoos,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  3000  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  2000  doUars;  nmeteen  cotton  factories,  with 
42,689  spindles,  employiag  779  persons,  prodncinff  articles  to  the  value  of  304,342  dollars, 
enjoying  a  coital  of  673^36  doflars;  fourteen  Simaees,  producing  494  tons  of  cast  iron, 
employing  ibrty-one  persons,  and  a  capital  of  24,000 dollars;  1 30  smetting  houses  emfJoyed 
406  persons,  and  prodnoed  gokl  to  the  vafaie  of  121,881  dolkfs,  with  a  capital  of  79,343 
ddUars;  fiAiy-five  persons  manufactured  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  22,761  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  7960  doHars ;  132  tanneries  em{^ed  437  persons,  and  a  capital  of  127,739 
dollars;  102  otiier  leather  maaufaetories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value 
of  123,701  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  60,932  dollars;  six  potteries,  employing  twelve  persons, 
prodnoed  artblss  to  Hsm  value  of  2060  doUara,  with  a  oqntal  of  790  dollars  ;  184  persoas 
produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  131,238  doUars  ;  nineteen  persons  produced  hardware 
and  catlery  to  the  value  of  7866  dollars ;  ^b^  persons  produced  bnoks  and  Ume  to  the 
vakM  of  148,666  d<dhues ;  2633  penons  made  764,628  lbs.  of  soap,  and  11 1,066  U>s.  of 
taUow  candles,  with  a  capital  of  27,126  doUars;  393  dis^eries  produced  126,746  gaUcas, 
wlndi,  with  twenty-two  breweries,  employed  218  persons,  and  a  capital  of  28,606  doUaes^ 
461  persons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  249,066  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  93^820  doUars  ;  114  flouring  miUs  produced  66,168  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with 
other  mills,  employed  1681  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,268,716  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  1,491,973  dollars;  mnety-five  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value 
of  49,780  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  29,090  dollars;  thirty-eight  brick  or  stone  houses,  and 
2691  wooden  houses,  were  bnUt  by  2274  persons,  at  a  cost  of  693,1 16  dollars;  twenty-four 
printing  offices,  and  five  binderies,  five  daUy,  five  semi -weekly,  and  twenty-four  weekly 
new^Mwers,  and  six  periodioals,  employed  167  persons,  and  a  capital  of  134,400  doUars. 
The  wm^  value  of  capital  eoi^oyed  m  manufactures  was  2,899,666  dollars. —  Official 
jReiums. 

CUmaU, — The  climate  of  Georgia  is  generaUy  mild.  In  the  low  country  it  is  unhealthy 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  excepting  portions  of  the  islands;  but 
the  I^per  country  is  salubrious  and  healthy.  Snow  is  seldom  seen,  and  cattle  subsist  with 
-very  little  fi>od  but  what  they  obtain  from  the  woods  and  savannas. —  U.  S.  Gaz, 

jRivers. — The  rivers  are — the  Savannah,  600  miles  long,  bounding  the  state  on  the 
north-east,  navigable  for  ships  seventeen  mUes  to  Savannah,  and,  a  part  of  the  year,  for 
steamboats,  260  miles  to  Augusta ;  the  Altamaha,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
tw^ve  miles,  to  Darien,  is  fonned  by  the  Junction  of  the  Oconee  and  the  Ocmu&ee  ;  and 
ia  navigable  lor  sloops  of  thirty  tons,  by  the  former,  to  Dublin,  300  miles  from  the  ocean ; 
tlie  Ogedie,  200  maes  long,  and  navigable  for  sloops  for  forty  mUes  ;  Flint  river,  which 
xiaes  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  state,  and,  afUr  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles,  joins 
the  Chattahoochee,  forming  the  Appalachiooc^;  the  Chattahoochee,  on  the  west  border  of 
the  atata,  whi«^  is  navigable  300  miles  by  steamboat  to  Columbus  ;  the  St.  Mary*s  river, 
in  the  s(Krth-west  part  of  the  state,  rises  in  Okefinokee^swamp,  and  is  navigable,  seventy 
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miles,  for  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water.  Okefinokee  swamp  is  about  180  mile« 
in  circumference,  and  has  within  it  several  fertile  islands. —  U,  S.  Gaz, 

Education, — The  University  of  Georgia  is  located  at  Athens,  and  is  designed  to  have 
an  academic  branch  in  each  county.  A  few  only  of  these  have  been  opened.  It  was 
founded  in  1788,  and  has  been  well  endowed.  In  this  institution  and  its  branches,  there 
were,  in  1840,  622  students.  There  were  in  the  state,  176  academies  or  grammar  schools, 
with  7878  students  ;  and  601  common  or  primary  schools,  with  15,661  scholars.  There 
were  30,717  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

ReUgion, — The  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  the  most  numerous  religious 
denominations.  In  1835,  the  Baptists  had  583  ohtirches,  298  ministers,  and  41,810  com- 
municants; the  Methodists,  eighty  travelling  preachers,  and  25,005  white,  and  8436  coloured 
communicants ;  the  Presbyterians,  seventy -five  churches,  forty -five  ministers,  and  4882 
communicants  ;  the  Episcopalians,  four  ministers ;  the  Protestant  Methodists,  twenty  con- 
greeations,  and  fifteen  ministers.  Besides  these  there  were  a  number  of  Christians,  Roman 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

Banks, — In  1840,  this  state  had  thirty-seven  banks  and  branches,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  15,119,219  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  3,017,348  dollars.  At  the  close  of  1840, 
the  state  debt  amounted  to  500,000  dollars. — (See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works, — This  state  has  several  important  works  of  internal  improvement.  The 
Savannah  and  Ogeechee  canal  extends  sixteen  miles,  from  Savannah  to  Ogeechee  river, 
completed,  in  1829,  *at  an  expense  of  165,000  dollars.  The  Brunswick  canal  extends 
from  tide  water  on  the  Altamaha,  twelve  miles  to  Brunswick,  at  a  cost  of  500,000  dollars. 
—U.  S,  Gaz, 

The  Greorgia  railroad  extends  from  Augusta,  166  miles,  to  De  Kalb  county.  The 
Athens  branch  extends  from  the  Georgia  raUroad  thirty-three  miles  to  Athens.  Cost  of 
the  whole,  including  the  Athens  branch,  3,300,000  dollars.  The  Western  and  Atlantic 
railroad  continues  the  Georgia  railroad  from  De  Kalb  county,  140  miles,  to  Chattanooga, 
on  Tennessee  river,  at  a  cost  of  2,130,000  dollars.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from 
Savannah,  197  miles,  to  Macon,  estimated  to  cost  2,300,000  dollars.  The  Monroe  rail- 
road extends  from  Macon,  101  miles,  to  Whitehall.  The  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  river 
railroad,  seventy-six  miles  in  len^h,  is  designed  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  these 
rivers,  so  as  to  form  a  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. — (See 
Public  Works  of  United  States  hereafter.) 

PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

Augusta  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  Savannah  river,  ninety-six  miles  from 
Milledgeville,  120  miles  north-west  from  Savannah.  Population,  in  1830,  4000;  in  1840, 
6403.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  built  chiefly  of  brick.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  are  ornamented  with  trees.  It  has  a  city  hall,  court  house,  gaol,  theatre, 
arsenal,  hospital,  and  a  female  asylum  ;  seven  churches — one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  African.  It  is 
connected  with  Charleston  and  Milledgeville  by  railroad.  The  back  country  is  fertile,  lis 
trade  is  active,  and  it  sends  a  great  amount  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  produce,  down 
the  river  to  Savannah.  In  1840,  it  contained  twelve  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade, 
capital  245,000  dollars;  265  stores,  capital  1,281,870  dollars;  two  ftimaces,  two  printing 
offices,  two  daily,  four  weekly,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  two  periodicals.  Capital 
in  manufectures,  44,500  dollars. —  Official  Returns^  tl,  S,  Gaz. 

Columbus,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation ;  immediately  below  the  falls  on  the  river,  which  descends  111  feet  in  a  distance 
of  four  miles  above.  It  is  situated  300  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Chattahoochee  vrith 
Flint  river,  and  430  miles  above  Appalachicola  bay.  The  river,  under  the  falls,  is  only 
354  feet  wide,  below  which  it  widens  to  250  yards.  The  town  is  elevated  sixty  feet  above 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  river,  and  covers  1200  acres.  Two  streets  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  are  165  feet  wide;  six  others  are  132  feet  wide.  These  are  intersected  by 
twelve  other  streets,  at  right  angles,  which  are  ninety-nine  feet  wide.     It  contained,  in 
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1840,  a  court  hoiue,  ead,  market  house,  iive  churobe*— one  Presbyteriao,  one  Episcopal, 
one  Bi^tist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic— 100  stores,  about  700  dwellings. 
There  is  a  flooring  mill,  and  various  mills  and  manufactories  on  the  river.  From  thirteen 
to  fifteen  steamboats  navigate  the  river,  and  steamboats  ply  to  New  Orleans.  A  steam- 
boat drawing  five  feet  of  water  can  ascend  to  this  place  at  any  season.  A  bridge  from 
the  town  crosses  the  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  opposite  bank  in  Alabama.  Popolation,  in 
1842,  about  4000.  There  were,  in  1840,  six  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  80,000 
dollars ;  106  retail  stores,  capital  473,000  dollars  ;  three  printing  offices,  three  weddy 
newspapers,  and  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  39,800  dollars.  Population, 
ZWA.— Official  Returns,  U.  S,  Gaz. 

Darisn,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Altamaha  river,  twelve  miles  above  the  bar, 
at  the  entrance  of  St.  Simon's  sound.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  g^l,  an  academy,  a 
Presbyterian  church,  a  bank,  and  a  printing  office.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton. 
Hie  bar  has  over  it  fourteen  feet  depth  of  water.  The  Oconee  branch  of  the  Altamaha  has  a 
steamboat  navigation  to  Milledgeville  ;  and  the  Ocmulgee  branch  is  navigable  to  Macon ; 
so  that  Darien  forms  the  focus  of  the  trade  of  the  centiial  parts  of  the  state. 

Macon,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Ocmulfee  river,  at  the  head  of  tide  navigation. 
A  great  quantity  of  cotton  wool  is  shipped  at  this  town ;  and  about  twelve  steam- vessels, 
and  several  tow-boats,  &c.,  employed  in  the  trade.  In  1822,  there  was  only  one  hut  in 
this  place.  In  1840,  there  were  nine  foreism  commission  houses,  capital  75,000  dollars; 
eighty-two  retail  stores,  capital  785,000  dollars ;  nine  timber  yards,  building  yards,  &c. 
Population,  3927. 

MnxKDOEYiiiLE,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Oconee  river,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation ;  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  2095  inhabitants,  and  some  trade. 

Sayahhah,  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Savannah  river, 
seventeen  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  32  deg.  8  min.  north  latitude  and  81  de^.  10  min.  west 
longitude  firom  Greenwich,  and  4  deg.  10  min.  west  from  Washing^ton.  It  is  118  miles 
south-west  from  Charieston;  123  miles  south-east  from  Augusta;  158  miles  east-south-east 
from  Milledgeville;  662  miles  south-by- west  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810, 
was  5l95i  in  1820,  7523;  in  1830,  7776;  in  1840,  11,214— K^f  which  4694  were  slaves. 
There  were  employed  in  commerce,  604;  iu  manufactures  and  trades,  707;  navigating  the 
ocean,  canals,  &c.,  241 ;  learned  professions,  131. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  elevated  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide. 
It  was  fcmnerly  considered  unhealthy,  supposed  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  rice  gp*ounds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  this  supposition  the  citizens  subscribed  70,000  dollars  to  induce 
the  owners  of  the  plantations  to  substitute  a  dry  for  a  wet  cultivation,  by  which  the  health 
of  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  much  improved.  This  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  streets,  many  of  them  wide,  crossing  eacn  other  at  right 
angles,  lliere  are  ten  public  squares,  containing  two  acres  each,  at  equal  distances  from 
ea^  other.  These  squares,  and  many  of  the  streets,  are  bordered  with  trees,  and  parti-* 
cularly  with  the  *'  Pnde  of  India."  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  On  the  east 
and  west  are  marshes ;  and  a  pine-barren  extends  two  miles  to  the  south. 

It  has  a  good  harbour.  Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  wharfs 
of  the  city,  and  larger  vessels  come  up  to  Fathom  hole,  three  miles  below.  The  city  is 
defended  by  Fort  Wayne  on  the  east  side,  and  by  Fort  Jackson  at  Fathom  hole,  three 
miles  below.  Much  of  the  trade  of  Georgia  centres  in  Savannah — the  principal  articles  of 
which  are  cotton  and  rice.  Twenty  steamboats  of  a  large  size,  and  flfry  steam  tow-boats, 
navigate  the  river.  On  Tybee  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  lighthouse.  One 
Kne  of  packets,  consisting  oi  two  ships  and  four  brigs,  one  vessel  sailing  from  each  place 
weekly — and  another,  consisting  of  six  brigs,  ply  between  Uiis  place  and  r^ew  York.  The 
Savannah  framishes  great  facilities  for  internal  trade,  and  this  river  is  connected  to  the 
Ocmulgee  by  a  canal  sixteen  miles  long,  which  terminates  at  Savannah. — U,  S,  Gaz, 

There  are  an  exchange  and  two  baiuu.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1 840,  amounted  to 
17,930.  There  were,  in  the  same  year,  two  foreign  commercial  and  fifty  commission  houses, 
with  a  ci^pital  of  943,500  dollars;  191  retail  stores,  capital  855  190  dollars ;  eight  lumber 
yards,  capital  49,000  dollars ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  35,800  dollars  ;  three  brick  and 
forty-five  wooden  houses  built,  cost  138,100  dollars  ;  four  printing  offices,  two  binderies, 


three  daily,  throe  weekly,  time  temi^weekly  newspapers,  Cftpitftl  22,000  doUan.     Total 
oai[»tal  ID  inuiuJactures,  105,460  dollars. — Offieial  Return*. 
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VII.  FLORIDA. 

The  territory  of  Florida  is  bounded  north  by  Alabama  and  Georgia ;  east  by  the 
Atlantic ;  south  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  lies  between  25  deg.  and  3 1  deg. 
north  latitude,  and  between  80  deg.  and  87  deg.  and  44  min.  west  longitude,  and  between 
3  deg.  and  10  deg.  44  min.  west  from  Washington.  It  is  about  385  miles  long,  and 
firom  fifty  miles  to  250  miles  wide,  comprisiDg  an  area  of  57,000  square  miles,  or  37,000,000 
British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1830,  was  34,723 ;  iu  1840,  54,477,  of  which 
16,456  were  white  males,  11,487  were  white  females  ;  free  coloured  persons,  males  398  ; 
free  coloured  persons,  females  419;  slaves,  males  13,083;  slaves,  females  12,679.  £m< 
ployed  in  agriculture,  12,117 ;  in  commerce,  481  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1177  ; 
nayigating  the  ocean,  435;  navigating  canal  and  rivers,  118  ;  learned  professions  and 
engineers,  204. 

Florida  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  are  as  follows  :  ff^est  Florida — Escambia,  3993,  C.  Pensacola  ;  Walton, 
1461,  C.  Euchee  Anna.  Middle  Florida^Gsdadeu,  5992,  C.  Quincy  ;  Hamilton,  1464, 
C.  Jasper;  Jefferson,  5713,  C.  Monticello;  Leon,  10,713,  C.  Tallahassee;  Madison,  2644,  C. 
Madison.  East  /7ortc2a~ Alachua,  2282,  C.  Newmansville  ;  Columbia,  2102,  C.  Lancas- 
ter; DuYaD,  4156,  C.  Jacksonville;  Hillsborough,  452,  C.  Fort  Brooks;  Leigh  Reed, 
73,  C.  New  Smyrna  ;  Nassau,  1892,  C.  H.  Nassau ;  St.  John*s,  2694,  C.  St  Augustine. 
South  Florida — Dade,  446,  C.  KLey  Biscayune  ;  Monroe,  688,  C.  Key  West.  Appa^ 
lachicola  Dittrict—C^GosXy  1142,  C.  St.  Joseph;  Franklin,  1030,  Cf.  Appalachicola ; 
Jackson,  4681,  C.  Marianna;  Washington,  859,  C.  Roche's  Bluff. 

SoiL — The  country  is  generally  low  and  the  surface  undulating,  except  where  swamps 
and  numerous  lakes  occur.  There  are  no  mountains  or  high  hifis.  A  large  portion  is 
covered  with  pine  trees,  standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  without  brush 
or  underwood,  but  producing  grass  and  flowers.  The  borders  of  the  streams  are  usuaUy 
skirted  with  hammocks,  or  cltunps  of  hard  wood  covered  with  grape  and  other  vines.  A 
great  part  of  Florida  consists  of  pine-barrens,  and  a  very  poor  sod ;  but  there  are  many 
extensive  tracts  of  table  land,  gentle  elevations,  and  swamp,  of  the  richest  soil,  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  Indian  com,  toWco,  and  fruits.  The  barrens 
afiord  extensive  grazing  land,  usually  intersected  with  streams  of  pure  water.  Many 
parts  of  the  territory  abound  in  yellow  pine,  hickory,  and  live  oak  timber.  Majestic 
cedars,  chesnuts,  magnolias,  with  their  large  white  flowers,  and  cypresses,  with  a  straight 
stem  of  eighty  g£  ninety  feet  are  found.  The  fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  and  date,  are 
among  the  fniits  of  Florida.  Cotton  forms  the  chief  agricultural  production.  The  penin- 
fola^  which  constitutes  the  southern  portion  of  the  district,  presents  a  singular  alternation 
of  savannas,  hammocks,  lagoons,  and  grass-ponds,  called  altogether  the  ^  everglades/* 
which  extend  into  the  heart  of  the  country  for  200  miles  north  of  Cape  Sable,  and  are 
drained  northwardly  by  the  St  John's  river.  The  sea  coast  of  Florida,  especially  towards 
the  south,  is  low  and  dangerous  ;  shoals  extend  £Eur  into  the  sea.  Several  low  islands  lie 
off  the  coast.  The  ''  Florida  Keys**  have  always  been  the  dread  of  mariners,  and  many 
vessels  are  annually  wrecked  among  these  islands  and  along  the  coasts.  There  are  few, 
or  rather  no  good  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Harbours, — There  are  many  bays  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  form 
good  harbours;  the  principal  of  which  are  Perdido,  Pensacola,  Choctawhatchee,  St. 
Jos^h's,  Appalachicola,  Appalachee,  Tampa,  Carlos,  and  Gallivans.  On  the  eastern 
side,  rivers,  inlets,  and  sounds,  afford  harbours  for  coasting  vessels.  The  principal  capes 
are  Canaveral,  Florida,  Sable,  at  the  southern  extremity,  Roman's,  and  St.  Bias.  There 
are  many  islands  scattered  along  the  coast,  particularly  a  cluster  off  the  southern  extremity, 
denominated  the  Florida  Keys,  extending,  in  a  curved  form,  200  miles.  Key  West,  on 
one  of  these,  named  Thompson's  island,  is  a  naval  station,  has  a  g^ood  harbour,  which  is 
well  sheltered,  and  admits  the  largest  vessels. 

Lkfe  Stock  and  AgricuiUurai  Produce. — There  were  in  this  territory,  in  1840,  12,043 
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horses  and  mules  ;  1 18,081  neat  cattle  ;  7198  sheep;  92,680  swine  ;  poultry,  valued  at 
61,007  dollars.  There  were  produced  412  bushels  of  wheat;  13,829  bushels  of  oats; 
898,974  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  264,617  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  7285  lbs.  of  wool ;  1197 
tons  of  hay  ;  124  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  75,274  lbs.  of  tobacco;  481,420  lbs.  of  rice; 
12,146,533  lbs.  of  cotton;  275,317  lbs.  of  sugar.  Value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy 
amounted  to  23,094  dollars;  and  of  the  orchard,  amounted  to  1035  dollars. —  Official 
Returns, 

Trades  and  Manufactures, — There  were  twenty -three  commercial  and  twenty-one 
commission  houses  in  the  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  542,000  dollars ;  239  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  1,240,380  dollars  ;  ninety-two  engaged  in 
the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  64,050  dollars ;  sixty-seven  persons  were  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  10,000  dollars.  Home-inade  or  family  articles  manu^MS- 
tured  to  the  value  of  20,205  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  manufaettu^  to  the  amount  of 
1500  dollars  ;  three  tanneries  employed  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  14,500  dollars; 
ten  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of 
6200  doUars,  employing  a  capital  of  4250  dollars  ;  136  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  Uie 
value  of  37,600  dollars  ;  fifteen  persons  manufstctured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value 
of  1 1,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  5900  dollars  ;  sixty-two  grist  mills,  sixty-five  saw  mills, 
and  two  oil  mills,  employed  410  persons,  and  produced  to  the  value  of  189,650  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  488,950  doUars.  Ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  14,100  dollars.  The 
whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  was  669,490  dollars. — Official 
Returns, 

Rivers. — "  The  principal  river  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  St.  John's,  which  rises  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  coast,  and  flows  northwardly  in  a  very  circuitous  course  through  several 
lakes.  It  is  often  fi'om  three  to  ^\e  miles  wide,  and  at  other  times  not  one-fourth  of  a  mile. 
It  passes  through  a  fine  healthy  country,  and  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  enter  Lake 
George  and  Dun's  lake,  1 50  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  has  a  bar  of  twelve  feet,  where  it 
is  only  one  mile  wide.  The  Appalachicola  river  is  formed  by  the  tmion  of  Chattahoochee 
and  Flint  rivers,  about  100  miles  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  which  place  vessels  drawing 
eight  feet  of  water  can  proceed.  ITie  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Escambia,  Suwanee, 
Withlacoochee,  Oscilla,  Ocklocony,  and  Choctawhatchee.  Rivers  sometimes  start  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill  which  seem  to  come  from  subterranean  reser- 
voirs, and  sometimes  suddenly  sink  into  the  ground  and  disappear." — U,  S,  Gaz, 

Education, — This  territory  has  no  college.  There  were,  in  1840,  .eighteen  academies 
and  grammar  schools,  with  732  students,  and  fifty-one  common  and  primary  schools,  with 
925  scholars,  and  1303  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Religion, — The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have 
each  a  few  congregations  and  ministers. 

Banks, — >At  the  commencement  of  1840,  the  district  had  five  banks  and  branches,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  3,976,121  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  418,778  dollars.  At  the 
closie  of  1 840,  the  debt  of  the  territory  amounted  to  3,900,000  dollars. 

Public  Works, — A  railroad  extends  from  Tallahassee,  twenty-two  miles,  to  St  Mark's. 
One  also  extends  fi^^m  Lake  Wicomico,  twelve  miles,  to  St.  Joseph,  and  another  from  St. 
Joseph,  thirty  miles,  to  lola,  on  the  Appalachicola.  Several  other  raOroads  and  canals  have 
been  projected. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  AND  SEAPORTS. 

Tallahassee  city  and  capital  of  Florida,  situated  on  an  enunence,  twenty  miles  north  of 
St.  Mark's,  its  port,  292  miles  west  of  St.  Augustine,  896  miles  from  Washington.  A  stream, 
flowing  ftom  several  springs,  runs  along  its  east  border,  and  falls  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  into  a 
pool  scooped  out  by  its  own  current,  and  after  running  a  short  distance,  sinks  into  a  deft  of 
nmestone  rock.  This  city  contains  a  state  house,  court  house,  g^ol,  a  market  house,  a  United 
States  land  office,  an  academy,  a  masonic  hall,  three  churches — one  Episcopal,  one  Metho- 
dist, and  one  Presbyterian;  a  bank,  three  printing-offices,  three  weekly  newspapers,  a 
tannery,  about  thirty  stores,  400  dwellmgs,  and  1616  inhabitants.     In  the  winter  of  1842 
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it  oootaiiied  about  2500  inhabitants.       It  la  regularly  laid  out,  and  hat  •eyeral  public 


Saint  AuousTimB  is  a  seapcnt.  It  ii  situated  two  miles  from  the  Atlantic  shore,  on  the 
south  point  of  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  protected 
firom  the  swell  of  the  ocean  by  Anastasia  island,  not  sufficiently  high  to  obstruct  the  sea 
iM^eeies  or  a  view  of  the  sea.  The  site  of  the  city,  thoc^h  scarcely  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  lerel  of  the  tide,  is  healthy  and  pleasant  It  is  a  mTourite  resort  of  invalids  from  the 
north.  Snow  rarely  £dis,  ana  frost  is  felt  only  one  or  two  months  in  the  year,  and  in  some 
seasons  it  is  not  perc^red  at  alL  In  the  summer  the  sea  breetes  temper  the  heat,  and  ^e 
land  breeies  render  the  evenings  cool  and  pleasant  This  place  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  fronting  east  on  Matanas  sound,  forming  an  harbour  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  a  large  fleet  But  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  has  not  more  than  nine 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  within  which  it  is  eighteen  or  twen^  feet  The  principal  streets 
crou  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  narrow,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  very  crooked. 
The  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high*  A  large  square  opens  horn  the 
HtfiM^ynTM  into  the  town;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  stand  the  public  buildings.  In 
1840,  there  were  four  diurches,  twenty  stores,  about  600  houses,  and  2500  inhabitants. 
The  trade  is  diiefly  a  coasting  trade. 

Saiht  Mast's,  and  a  few  other  places  which  are  settled  along  the  Atlantic  shores  south 
to  SLey  West,  have  a  coasting  trade,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  as  wreckers, 
and  are  described  as  leading  fiv  from  creditable  lives. 

Tampa  Bat,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Espiritu  Santo,  is  the  largest  bay  in  the  Gulf  of 
Biexico.  It  is  forty  miles  long,  and  in  one  place  thirty-five  miles  wide,  with  from  fifteen 
to  twen^  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  affords  a  safe  anchorage  for 
any  number  of  vessels.  There  are  numerous  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  it  abounds 
with  vrild  fowl  and  fish. —  U,  S.  Gaz, 

ArPAUkCHicoLA  is  a  port  of  entry,  135  miles  west  of  Tallahassee,  situated  on  a  bluff  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  considerable  export  cotton  trade.  Several 
large  and  small  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  and  more  than  twenty  steamboats.  The  port  is 
tolerably  good,  though  intricate  to  i^proach;  it  has  over  its  bar  fifteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide. 

Persacoi^a,  a  port  of  entry,  and  a  naval  arsenal;  has  about  2600  inhabitants,  a 
wharf  extending  600  feet  into  the  bay,  which  has  places  of  anchorage  for  large  frigates  and 
smaller  Tcssels. 

Kbt  West  is  situated  on  an  island  four  miles  long  and  one  wide,  one  of  the  **  Florida 
keys."  It  has  a  g^ood  harbour,  admitting  vessels  drawing  twenty-seven  feet  of  water,  but 
dangerous  to  i^iproach.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  as  vrreckers,  and  in  making 
sea  salt  The  aventfe  number  of  ressels  vrrecked  annually  on  the  Florida  keys  are  stated 
to  be  about  fiteen.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Florida  reef  and  of  the  vrreckers  : — 

"  Hiere  is  no  portion  of  the  American  coast  more  dangerous  to  the  mariner,  or  where 
more  property  is  annually  wrecked,  than  on  the  Florida  reef.  Its  contiguity  to  the  gulf 
str^im,  and  forming  a  sort  of  Scylla  to  that  Charybdis,  the  Bahama  islands,  are  the  main 
causes  which  make  it  so  dangerous  to,  and  so  much  dreaded  by,  seamen.  Lying  in  the 
way,  as  it  does,  of  much  important  commerce,  many  ships  of  the  largest  class  are  compelled 
to  encounter  its  dang^s,  and  run  the  risk  of  an  inhospitable  reception  upon  its  rocky  shores 
and  sunken  coral  reefs. 

**  There  is,  on  an  average,  annually  wrecked  upon  the  Florida  coast,  (xbout  fifty  vessels, 
a  very  great  poportion  of  whush  are  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  other  packets.  The  great 
destruction  of  pr(^>erty  consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  and  the  hope  of  gain,  have  in- 
duced a  settlement  at  Key  West,  where,  to  adjudicate  upon  the  wrecked  pro]K»rty,  a  court 
oi  admiralty  has  been  established.  A  large  number  of  vessels,  from  twenty  to  thirty,  are 
annuaUy  engaged  as  wreckers,  lying  about  this  coast  to  *  help  the  unfortunate,*  and  to  help 
themselves.  These  vessels  are,  in  many  instances,  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  mer- 
chants of  R^  West ;  the  same  merchant  firequently  acts  in  the  quadruple  capacity  of  owner 
of  the  wrecker,  agent  for  the  wreckers,  consignee  of  the  captain,  and  agent  for  the  under' 
writers.  Whose  buriness  he  transacts  with  most  assiduity,  his  own,  or  that  of  others,  may 
be  readily  inferred. 

^*  A  residence  of  a  few  years  on  the  Florida  reef  enables  me  to  speak  with  some  know- 
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ledge  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  usually  conducted  about  those  parts ;  and  to  a  com- 
munity suffering  as  much  as  this  does,  I  think  a  statement  of  facts  may  prove  useiuL  The 
commercial  world  need,  then,  no  longer  remain  inactive  in  seeking  a  redress  of  gnevances, 
in  consequence  of  an  ignorance  of  their  existence. 

*'  The  whole  coast,  fix)m  near  Cape  Camaveral  to  the  Tortuga,  is  strewed  with  small 
wrecking  vessels,  either  sloops  or  schooners,  that  anchor  inside  of  the  reef,   out  of  tight 
from  vessels  at  sea,  because,  if  they  were  seen  by  the  unfortunate  vessel  who  is  malong  un- 
consciously too  near  an  i^proach  to  the  shore,  tney  would  apprise  her  of  her  danger,  so  that 
she  would  stand  off  to  sea,  and  thus  the  victim  would  not  be  sacrificed.     That  we  wrecker 
hails  with  delight  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  His  gains  are  enormous ; 
it  is  his  business,  and  his  interests  are  so  much  at  stake,  that  all  the  softer  feelings  of  hu- 
manity soon  die  away  in  his  bosom,  and  he  hails  the  stranding  of  the  unfortunate  vessel 
with  aelight.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  he  will,  teeing  a  vessel  coming  ashore, 
sail  for  her,  and  make  known  to  her  the  danger  she  is  encountering,  but  rather  that  he  will 
endeavour,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  if  not  to  allure  her,  at  least  not  to  caution  her.  To 
the  praise  of  the  wreckers  be  it  said,  that  they  never  have  refused  to  listen  to  the  calk  of 
humanity,  even  when  doing  so  has  often  been  to  their  loss.     The  cases  are  numerois  where 
they  have  left  their  wrecking  ground,  and  earned  wrecked  passengers  upwards  of  100  miles, 
furnishing  the  passengers  -mm  food  and  passage  free  of  charge.     The  wreckers  have  been 
accused  of  rabing  false  lights  to  deceive  vessels  at  sea.     As  a  ^neral  rule,  I  do  not  believe 
this  charge  is  true,  and  the  strongest  reason  I  have  for  disbelieving  it  is,  that  it  is  not  to 
their  interest  to  do  so.     As  soon  as  a  vessel  sees  a  light  on  Florida  shore,  she  knows  she  is 
as  near  to  laud,  if  not  nearer  than  she  ought  to  be,  and  of  course  would  immediatdy  haul 
off  from  the  danger.     The  practice  of  the  wreckers  is  quite  the  reverse.     No  lights  are 
allowed  to  be  burning  in  their  vessels  except  in  the  binnacle,  and  this  light  is  most  eautioudj/ 
guarded^  lest  vessels  at  sea  should  descry  it,  and  thereby  discover  their  proxinUty  to  land. 
Every  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  whole  of  the  reef  is  scoured  by  some  one  or  tiie  other 
of  the  vessels,  in  search  of  '  a  prize,'  that  may  have  come  on  the  rocks  at  night.    If  a  vessel 
is  discovered  on  shore,  and  two  wreckers  descry  her  at  the  same  time,  every  stitch  of  canfass 
is  set,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  board  her  and  relieve  her ;  if  it  is  calm,  the  small  boats  are 
manned,  and  they  pull  as  if  for  life.     This  looks  charitable,  but  the  charity  begins  at  home. 
The  captain  of  the  wrecker  jumps  on  board  the  unfortunate  vessel,   and  inquires  for  her 
captain ;  and  now  commences  a  series  of  impositions  upon  the  underwriters.     *  Captain, 
says  the  wrecker,  *  are  you  insured  ?'     *  Yes  ;  well — to  the  full  amount.'     '  I  suppose  you 
know,'  says  the  wrecker,  *  that  if  you  go  into  Key  West  to  get  repaired,  ihe  expenses  are 
enormous,  and  your  owners  will  be  obliged,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  underwriters,  to 
pay  one-third  of  the  repairs ;  whereas  if  the  vessel  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  tokd 
loss,  the  insurers  pay  ail,  and  that  makes  a  clean  and  short  business  of  it.'     *  Certaioly,' 
says  the  wrecked  captain,  '  that  is  very  true,  but  I  am  bound  to  do  the  best  I  can.'    '  All 
right,  sir,  but  what  can  you  do  ?  you  are  hard  and  fast — the  tide  is  at  its  height'  (probab^ 
it  is  then  dead  low  water),  '  and  you  had  better  let  me  take  full  charge,  for  if  not  got  off  this 
tide,  she'll  bilge  the  next.     lam  a  licensed  wrecher*     The  licence  is  produced,  signed  by 
the  judge  of  the  admiralty  court,  at  Key  West.     '  But,'  continues  the  unfortunate  cwtaiii} 
*if  my  vessel  earns  no  freight,   I  earn  no  wages.'     *  Very  true,'  answers  the  oom^aoent 
wrecker,  *  and  I  pity  your  unfortunate  case  ;  it  is  truly  deplorable  that  sudi  injustice  il 

handsome  by  saving 
^  the  vessel,  I 
couia  anora  to  pay  you  your  wag^s,  and  make  you  a  nanosome  present  ot  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars.'  <  But  will  this  all  be  right?'  asks  the  wrecked  captain.  '  Certainly; 
you  can,  if  you  please,  hand  the  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  to  the  tmcfertrnfert— that 
is  left  to  yourself  ;  if  you  say  nothing  about  it,  of  course  I  shan't — I  dare  not — I  rfiould  lose 
my  salvage  if  I  did.'  Enough.  The  bargain  is  fixed,  the  captain  has  an  ordw  on  the 
merchant  for  the  cash,  the  stranded  vessel  is  in  the  command  of  the  wrecker,  and  there  need 
not  now  be  any  fear  that  the  owners  will  have  to  pay  one-third  for  repairs-— the  vessd  will 
soon  be  beyond  repair.     As  to  the  underwriters,  they  have  seen  all  they  will  of  the  bonnf 

*  Consorting  is  for  several  vessels  to  go  shares,  and  station  themselves  on  different  parts  of  the 
reef,  and  when  one  gets  a  wreck,  lie  sencb  to  the  others  to  come  and  help. 
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pttd  the  captain.  An  i^ppeannee  o£aa  effort  to  get  the  Teoiel  off^  most  be  kept  up  amanff 
the  paoBengen  and  the  crew,  who  ha?e  heard  none  of  the  foregoing  oonvenation,  wfaicb 
g^enerally  takes  place  in  thecaptain's  private ttate-room.  The  hatdies  are  opened^  and  the 
articles  taken  out  till  she  lightens.  By  this  process  she  is  driven  still  further  on  the  reef ; 
and  when,  by  lightening  her,  she  has  ^ot  so  £ur  on  that  it  is  impossible  to  bade  her  off,  an 
attempt  k  made  *  to  pull  her  over.*  To  this  ^Eect,  an  anchor  or  two  is  carried  off  from  her 
bows,  and  dropped  on  the  reef ;  the  windlass  is  then  manned,  and  all  hands  put  to  woA.  to 
drag  h»  over,  aided  by  her  saib.  It  is  soon  found  that  is  impossible,  and  she  is  now  in  the 
■udcQe  of  the  reef,  beyond  hqpe  of  getting  f<Hrward  or  backward,  and  here  she  bilges. 

<<  In  unloading,  one  would  suppose  it  was  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  save  the  pro* 
perty  in  as  good  a  condition  as  ponible^-bat  it  is  not ;  the  wredcers'  interest  is  to  have  it 
a  little  wetted,  inasmudi  as  a  very  larve  per  oentage  as  salvage  is  g^ven  on  property  saved 
wet,  compared  to  that  on  the  dry-^finy  per  cent,  sometimes,  on  wet,  and  seven  to  ten  on 
dry.  And  although  the  propet-ty  is  taken  dry  from  the  stranded  vessd,  some  of  it  gets 
damaged  on  board  the  wrecker ;  a  great  quantity  being  put  upon  the  decks  of  these  small 
vessels,  for  eadi  puts  on  board  as  much  as  he  can,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  quantity  of  goods 
saved  and  their  value,  and  not  by  the  number  of  loads.  The  passage  from  Um  wrecked 
vessel  to  Key  West,  is  frequently  boisterous,  and  always  dangerous. 

"  Hie  goods  when  they  are  landed  at  Key  West,  are  consigp^d  to  some  merchant-* 
probaUy,  as  befcnre  stated,  the  owner  of  the  wrecker.  The  captains  of  the  wrecked  and  the 
wrecker  are  now,  of  course,  '  hiul  fellows,  well  met'  The  latter  recommends  his  own  mer- 
diant  to  the  former,  as  his  consignee ,  the  merchant  invites  the  captain  to  his  house,  makes 
no  charge  for  his  stay,  and  the  ci49tain,  in  the  next  pi^per,  publishes  a  card  of  thanks  £or 
the  merchant*s  *  diskUerested  haepHaUiy,' 

"  All  now  is  going  on  swimminely.  The  marshal  advertises  the  goods,  (and  here  let 
me  say,  that  ^present  marshal  dis^iarges  his  duty  like  a  man  and  a  Cnristian),  the  auction 
sale  comes  on,  and  30,000  dollars'  to  40,000  dolhtfs'  worth  of  goods  are  sold  on  an  island 
oontaininff  about  five  or  six  merchants,  nearly  100  miles  from  any  inhabited  land.  Who  is 
to  blame  f  Not  the  marshal*— the  law  points  out  his  duty,  and  he  pursues  it.  The  adver- 
tisement generally  consists  of  publication  in  a  paper,  the  subscribers  of  which  number  about 
dOQ,  neany  all  wredcers,  owned  and  supported  oy  the  merchants  of  the  Key ;  and  a  few 
written  advertisements  stuck  up  around  the  uland^  added  to  this,  completes  the  publication. 
The  marshal  can  do  no  better  ;  it  is  not  that  it  is  an  unfeur  sale  that  is  to  be  complained  o^ 
but  the  whole  system  is  to  be  r^robated. 

«  The  day  of  sale  arrives.  Who  are  the  ladders  ?  The  aforesaid  five  merchants  I  How 
easily  might  these  merchants  agree  not  to  run  ^e  one  ^e  other  on  his  bid,  and  thus  a  whole 
cargo,  worth  30,000  dollars,  imght  be  divided  among  them  at  the  cost  of  about  2000  dol- 
lars eadi,  or  lees.  It  is  true,  sometimes,  advertisements  are  sent  to  the  Havanna  ;  but  some- 
times, abo,  the  sales  take  place  before  the  merchants  from  there  have  a  chance  to  get  over 
to  Key  West,  and  sometimes  this  may  be  known  when  the  advertisement  is  sent ;  but  then 
the  sending  to  Havanna  will  have  a  good  a[^>earaaoe  when  r^fkresented  tounderwriters and 
absent  owners. 

'^  The  wlu^  system  from  beginning  to  end  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  dianged. 
Underwriters  are  imposed  upon  by  their  own  agents,  the  captains,  and  then  they  blame  the 
wredcers  and  people  of  Key  West.  The  latter,  living  as  tney  do  tqxm  wrecks,  and  every 
one  on  the  island  being  dependent  upon  them  more  or  less  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  natn- 
raDy  work  for  their  own  interests  in  preference  to  that  of  others. 

^^  He  who  censures  a  law  or  practice  ought  to  be  prepared  to  point  out  some  mode  of 
redress.     I  will  condude  this  article  by  doing  so. 

^  In  the  first  place,  the  underwriters  should  have  a  vessel  or  two  on  the  reef,  or  a  small 
steanJxMkt  would  answer  better.  These  crafts  should  be  constantly  g^ing  from  one  end  of 
the  reef  to  the  other,  and  while  one  was  scouring  the  lower  portion,  the  other  should  be  on 
the  uj^per.  They  should  all  have  lights  at  night  at  their  mast-heads,  which  could  be  dis- 
tingmdied  from  the  lighthouses,  when  not  under  way ;  their  moving  when  sailing  would 
be  a  sufficient  notice  that  they  were  other  li^ts  than  that  of  the  beacon ;  in  cases  of  fog, 
let  them  toll  a  bell  or  fire  guns  occasionally.  The  expense  of  a  steamboat  is  raised  as  an 
objection  to  its  employment  This  is,  indeed,  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The  ribs  of 
many  a  noble  ship  would  not  now  be  lying  in  ^  Rotten  Row,'  at  Key  West,  could  a  steam- 
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boat  haye  been  procured  to  haul  her  off  when  she  was  but  slightly  on  the  rocks.  iVtne  times 
otUofteny  ships  and  cargoes  that  are  made  total  losses  might  be  saved  by  a  steamboat  tak- 
ing off  her  dedk  load,  and  hauUng  her  off  by  her  steam-power.  Again,  in  cases  of  wrecks, 
the  steamboat,  if  strongly  constructed,  could  lay  alongside  as  well  as  a  sloop  or  schooner, 
if  not  better,  and  she  might  take  off  her  cargo  and  carry  it  on  shore  six  times  where  a 
wrecker  could  once ;  and  in  case  a  vessel  was  ashore  in  a  calm,  then  the  steamboat  could 
go  when  no  sail  vessel  could.  Small  warehouses  might  be  built  on  the  islands,  about  five 
miles  apart,  where  the  goods  could  be  safely  stowed  till  all  were  out  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
it  need  not  be  carried  to  Key  West,  as  there  is  no  necessity  of  adjudicating  upon  it ;  thus 
all  this  expense  and  sacrifice  of  property,  which  is  very  great,  might  be  saved.  A  steam- 
boat, or  two,  would  save  in  this  way  to  the  underwriters  annually  from  200,000  to  300,000 
or  400,000  dollars,  and  the  cost  would  be  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  expense  of  others, 
as  the  best  of  wood  all  along  the  coast  is  to  be  had  for  the  cutting^. 

'^  Another  remedy  I  would  point  out  for  the  existing  evils,  is  to  make  more  ports  of 
entry  along  the  reef,  and  thus  break  up  the  Key  West  monopoly.  One  port  might  be 
made  at  Cayo  Biscayno,  and  another  at  Indian  Key.  This  would  create  competition,  and 
one  would  watch  the  other  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  expose  any  improper  conduct. 

*'  Again,  the  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty  should  not  be  selected  from  among  the 
lawyers  of  Key  West,  who  have  been  for  years  acting  iov  the  wreckers,  and  received  large 
fees  from  them.  The  connexion  is  too  close  between  them,  and  the  imderwriters  do  not 
stand  quite  so  good  a  chance. 

^^  Never  let  your  captains  leave  cases  to  arbitration  on  Key  West ;  for  ten  to  one  the 
persons  selected  will  be  part  secret  owners  of  the  wrecking  vessels  to  whom  they  are  g^ing 
to  award  salvage;  if  not,  then  probably  they  have  the  supply  of  them,  or  they  are  otherwise 
too  much  interested  to  decide  impartially. 

"  Elstablish  an  honest  agent  at  Key  West — send  him  there  with  a  good  salary,  or  else 
allow  him  a  good  per  centage  on  the  amount  of  all  eoods  saved,  after  expenses  are 
deducted ;  this  will  make  it  to  his  interest  as  well  as  nis  duty  to  oppose  unnecessary 
expenses.  Let  there  be  established  a  board  of  underwriters,  in  case  he  has  a  salary  to  pay 
him,  and  let  each  insurance  ofiice  pay  the  board  in  proportion  to  the  losses  they  suffer. 

**  There  is  annually  paid  by  the  insurance  offices  about  6000  dollars  for  proctors'  fees 
among  the  severed  lawyers.  Concentrate  this  in  one^  and  make  him  act  as  agent,  then 
you  will  have  an  agent,  and  no  additional  expense. 

"  Have  no  property  sold  in  Key  West  except  perishable.  Have  it  shipped  to  Havanna, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Texas,  Charleston,  Savannah,  or  wherever  it  may  bring  the  most  by 
a  fair  competition. 

"  Let  the  judg^  of  the  admiralty  court  reverse  his  practice,  and  give  high  salvage 
where  a  vessel  is  got  off  without  damage  to  her  and  her  goods,  and  low  in  proportion  to 
the  bad  state  they  are  saved  in.  This  will  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  wreckers  to  save 
vessel  and  cargo  in  as  sound  a  condition  as  possible. 

'^  Let  the  underwriters  abolish  the  system  of  making  owners  pay  for  one-third  repurs-— 
this  loses  many  a  noble  vessel  that  would  otherwise  be  saved.  Pay  detains  their  wages, 
wreck  or  no  wreck,  where  they  have  done  their  duty.  Do  not  leave  them  to  choose  between 
starvation  of  their  family  and  the  wrecker's  ^  bonus.'  So  also  with  the  sailors,  do  not  cut 
off  their  wages,  and  so  lose  their  services  when  most  wanted.  This  is  most  miserable 
policy.*' 

Foreign  Trade  of  Florida  from  1821  to  1843. 


YEARS. 


Imports. 


1A31 

18t2 
1823 
18t4 
1835 
1826 
1827 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831 
1832 


dollars. 

13,270 

6,877 

4.808 

0,080 

3,218 

16,990 

SA7,9M 

168,292 

153,642 

32,680 

115.710 

306^5 


Exports. 


dollars. 

•  •  •  • 

1,777 

1,510 
216 

2,805 

200 

67,486 

60,321 

56,086 

7,570 
30,495 
65,716 


YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

dollars. 

dollani. 

1833 

85,386 

64.805 

1834 

135,798 

228,825 

1835 

08,173 

61,710 

1836 

121,745 

71.662 

1837 

305,514 

00,084 

1838 

168,600 

122,532 

1830 

379,283 

334,806 

1840 

100,728 

1,858,850 

1841 

33,875 

■  •  •  • 

1842 

170.980 

83,384 

1813 

158,631 

760,335 
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VIIL  ALABAMA. 

Ai«ABAMA  IS  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee ;  east  by  Georgia ;  sonih  bj  Florid  a, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  west  by  MississippL  It  is  oetween  30  deg.  10  min.  and 
35  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  85  deg.  and  88  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude,  and 
between  8  deg.  and  11  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  317  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  174  miles  broad  from  east  to  west.  Its  area  comprises  about 
46,000  square  miles,  or  28,160,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
less  than  10,000;  in  1816,  29,683;  in  1818,  70,544;  in  1820, 127,901;  in  1827,244,041; 
in  1830,  308,997 ;  in  1840,  590,756,  of  whom  253,532  were  slaves.  Free  white  males, 
176,692  ;  free  wlute  females,  158,493 ;  free  coloured  males,  1030;  free  coloured  females, 
1009.  Employed  in  agriculture,  177,439;  in  commerce,  2212;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  7195 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  256 ;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  758 ;  mining,  96; 
learned  professions,  1514.  It  is  divided  into  forty-mne  coonties,  which,  with  their  popula- 
tion, in  1840,  and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Northern  District— BenUm^  14,260, 
C.  Jacksonville;  Blount,  5570,  C.  BlountsviUe;  Cherokee,  8773,  C.  Jefferson;  De  Kalb, 
5929,  0.  Lebanon ;  Fayette,  6942,  C.  Fayette ;  Franklin,  14,270,  C.  Russellville ;  Jackson, 
15,715,  0.  Bellefbnte;  Lauderdale,  14,485,  C.  Florence;  Lawrence,  13,313,  C.  Moulton; 
Limestone,  14,374,  C.  Athens;  Madison,  25,706,  C.  Himtsville;  Marion,  5847,  C.  Pike- 
ville  ;  Marshall,  7553,  C.  Warrenton  ;  Mor^,  9841,  C.  Somerville  ;  Randolph,  4973, 
C.  M'Donald;  St  Clair,  5638,  C.  AsHville;  Talladega,  12,587,  C.  Talladega.  Southern 
2>w/ric/— Autauga,  14,342,  C.  Kingston;  Baldwin,  2951,  C.  Blakeley;  Barbour,  12,024, 
C.  Clayton;  Bibb,  8284,  C.  Centreville;  Butler,  8685,  C.  Greenville;  Chambers,  17,333, 
C.  Lafayette;  Clarke,  8640,  C.  Macon;  Conecuh,  8197,  C.  Sparta;  Coosa,  6995,  C.  Rock- 
ford;  Covington,  2425,  C.  Montezuma;  Dale,  7397,  C.  Daleville ;  Dallas,  25,199, 
C.  Cahawba;  Greene,  24,024,  C.  Erie;  Henry,  5787,  C.  Abbeville;  Jefferson,  7131, 
C-  Ely  ton;  Lowndes,  19,539,  C.  HaynesviUe ;  Macon,  11,247,  C.  Tuskegee  ;  Marengo^ 
17,264,  C.  Idnden;  Mobile,  18,741,  C.  Mobile;  Monroe,  10,680,  C.  MonroeviUe;  Mont- 
gomery, 24,574,  C.  Montgomery  ;  Perry,  19,086,  C.  Marion  ;  Hckens,  17,118,  C.  Car- 
rolton  ;  Pike,  10,108,  C.  Troy;  RusseU,  13,513,  C.  Ciocketsville ;  Shelby,  6112,  C.  Co- 
lumbiana ;  Sumter,  29,937,  C.  Livingston  ;  Tallapoosa,  6444,  C.  Dadeville  ;  Tuscaloosa, 
16,583,  C.  Tuscaloosa ;  Walker,  4032,  C.  Jasper ;  Washington,  5300,  C.  Banyton ; 
Wilcox,  15^8,  C.  Barboursville. 

SoiL — The  southern  part  of  this  state  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the 
space  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  low  and  level,  covered  with  pine,  cypress,  loblolly,  and  other 
trees.  In  die  middle  it  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  prairies;  in  we  norUi  it  is  broken  and 
somewhat  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  generally  sandy  and 
barren,  but  throughout  a  large  part  it  is  excellent  In  the  northern  and  middle  sections, 
the  natural  gp*owth  is  post,  Dla[ck  and  white  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  cedar,  chesnut,  pine, 
mulberry,  &c.  The  Alleghany  mountains  terminate  in  tne  north-eastern  section  of 
Alabama,  descending  gradually  from  mountmns  to  elevated  hills  which  are  succeeded  by  a 
low  country.  The  climate  in  the  southern  part,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  land  on 
the  rivers,  and  near  the  muscle  shoab  in  tne  Tennessee  river,  is  unhealthy  ;  but  in  the 
more  elevated  portions  it  is  salubrious.  The  winters  are  mild,  the  streams  being  rarely 
froien,  and  the  neat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
—U.  S.  Gaz. 

Productions. — Cotton  is  the  staple  production  of  the  state;  but  Indian  com,  rice,  wheat» 
cats,  &C.,  are  produced.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  coal  abounds 
on  the  Black  Warrior  and  Cahawba  rivers. 

Live  Sloch  and  Produce, — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  143,147  horses  and  mules; 
668,018  neat  cattle;  163,243  sheep;  1,423,873  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  404,994 
dollars.  There  were  produced  828,052  bushels  of  wheat ;  7692  bushels  of  barley ; 
1,406,353  bushels  of  oats;  51,008  bushels  of  rye;  30,947,004  bushels  of  Indian  com  ; 
220,353  lbs.  of  wool;  25,226  lbs.  of  wax;  1,708,356  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  12,718  tons  of 
hay;  273,302  lbs.  of  tobacco;  149,019  lbs.  of  rice  ;  117,138,823  lbs.  of  cotton;  1592  lbs. 
of  silk  cocoons ;  10,143  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  265,200 
dollars ;  and  of  the  orchard  at  55,240  dollars  ;  of  lumber  at  169,008  dollars.  There  were 
made  117  gallons  of  wine. — Official  Returns, 
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Trades, — There  were  fifty-one  commercial  and  101  commimion  houses  eng^aged  in 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  3,355,012  dollars;  899  retail  dry-goods  and  other  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  5,642,885  dollars  ;  seyenty-three  persons  employed  in  Uie  Imnber  trade,  and  a 
capital  of  1800  dollars;  forty-nine  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with 
fifty-seyen  butchers,  packers,  and  employed  a  cf^ital  of  93,370  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Home-made,  or  family  manufactures  amoimted  in  yalue  to  1,656,119  dollars.  There 
were  fourteen  cotton  manufactories,  with  1502  spindles,  employing  eighty-two  persons,  pro- 
ducmg  articles  to  the  yalue  of  17,547  dollars,  and  employmg  a  capital  of  35,575  dollars  ; 
one  furnace  producing  thirty  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  five  forges  producing  seventy-five  tons  of 
bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  thirty  persons,  and  a  capital  of  9500  dollars  ;  thirty-one 
persons  manufactured  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  8210  dollars  ;  142  tanneries  employed 
300  persons,  and  a  capital  of  147,463  dollaars  ;  137  manufectories  of  leather,  as  saddleries, 
&c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  180,152  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  58,332 
dollars  ;  fifteen  persons  produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  13,800  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  6120  dollars  ;  forty-seven  persons  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  61,230  dollars,  with  a 
coital  of  1000  dollars;  four  persons  produced  drugs  and  pcunts  to  the  value  of  16,600  dol- 
lars, with  a  canital  of  16,000  dollars ;  ninety-six  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value 
of  131,825  dollars  ;  forty-one  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  13,875 
dollars ;  twenty  persons  manufactured  four  cannon,  and  428  small-arms ;  seven  persons 
manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  1650  dollars ;  seventeen  persons  manu&o- 
tured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  7311  dollars ;  264  persons  produced  bricks  and 
lime  to  the  value  of  9 1,326  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  95,370  dollars ;  235  persons  manufac- 
tured carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  88,891  dollars,  emjJoying  a  capital  of  49,074 
dollars ;  188  distilleries  produced  127,230  gallons,  and  seven  breweries  produced  200 
gallons,  employing  220  persons,  and  a  capitfd  of  34,212  dollars  ;  fifty-one  flouring  mills 
produced  23,664  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  othpr  mills,  employed  1386  persons,  maniUactur- 
mg  articles  to  the  value  of  1,225,425  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,413,107  dollars  ; 
fifty-three  persons  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  41,671  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital 
of  18,430  dollars  ;  sixty-seven  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  472  wooden  houses  employed  882 
persons,  and  cost  739,871  dollars;  twenty-two  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  three  daily, 
one  semi- weekly,  and  twenty -four  weekly  newspapers,  employed  105  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  98,100  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  2,130,064 
dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Rivers. — The  Mobile  is  the  principal  river  in  the  state.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Toinbigbee  and  the  Alabama,  forty  miles  above  the  city  of  Mobile.  The  Alabama  is  a 
large  river,  and  is  navigable  for  vesseb  drawing  six  feet  of  water  to  Claiborne,  sixty  miles 
above  its  junction ;  150  miles  further  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba,  it  has  four  or  nve  feet 
of  water ;  and  to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  of  which  it  is  formed,  it  has,  in 
its  shallowest  places,  three  feet  of  water.  The  Tombigbee  is  navigable  for  schooners  120 
miles  to  St.  Stephens,  and  for  steamboats  to  Columbus,  MississippL  It  is  450  miles  long, 
and  beatable  for  a  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  Black  Warrior  forms  a  large  branch  of 
it,  and  is  navigable  to  Tuscaloosa.  The  Chatahoochee  river  forms  a  part  ofthe  eastern 
boundary  of  the  state  ;  and  the  Tennessee  runs  through  the  northern  part  Alabama  has 
only  six^  nules  of  sea  coast.  But  this  includes  Mobile  bay,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  and 
firom  three  to  eighteen  miles  broad. — U.  S.  Gag. 

Mobile,  on  the  west  side  of  Mobile  bay,  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  the  state,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade,  particularly  in  cotton.  The  other  principal  places  are  St  Stephens. 
Tuscaloosa,  Cahawba,  Montgomery,  Wetumpka,  Florence,  and  Huntsville. 

Education. — The  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  was  founded  in  1820,  has  been 
liberally  endowed  by  the  state,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution.  La  Grange  collie,  in  the 
county  of  Franklm,  was  founded  in  1830.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  152 
students.  There  were  in  the  state  114  academies  and  grammar  schools,  with  5018  students; 
and  639  common  and  primary  schools,  with  16,243  scholars.  There  were  22,592  firee  white 
persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. —  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Religion. — In  1835,  the  Baptists  had  250  churches,  109  ministers,  and  11,445  com- 
municants ;  the  Methodists  had  sixty  ministers  and  13,845  communicants ;  the  Presbyte- 
rians had  forty-five  churches,  twenty-nine  ministers,  and  2268  communicants.  The  Roman 
Catholics  had  one  bishop  and  five  ministers ;  and  the  Episcopalians  had  seven  ministers. 
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Banks. — At  the  oommencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank  in  this  state,  with  a 
capital  of  3,389,739  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  696,855  dollars. 

JPubHc  Works, — The  Muscle  Shoals  canal  is  designed  to  orercome  the  obstruction 
in  the  Tennessee  rivw.  It  eztetids  from  the  head  of  the  falls,  thirty-fiye  miles  and  three- 
quarters,  to  Florence,  and  cost  571,835  dollars.  But  to  extend  the  work  to  its  completion 
will  cost  1,361,057  dollars.  The  Huntsville  canal  extends  from  THena  on  the  Tennenee^ 
azteen  miles,  to  Huntsville. 

The  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  extends  firom  Pensaeola,  156  miles  and  a  half  to 
Montgomery,  and  cost  2,500,000  dollars.  The  Selma  and  Cahawba  railroad  is  a  branch 
of  die  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad,  extending  from  Selma  ten  miles  to  Cahawba. 

The  Montgomery  and  Westpoint  railroad  extends  from  Montgomery,  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Pensaeola  and  Montgomery  railroad  to  Wes^int,  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  thirty  miles  abore  Columbus.  It  is  eighty-seven  miles 
long.  The  Tuseombia,  Cortland,  and  Decatur  railroad  extends  from  Tuscumbia,  forty-four 
miles,  to  Decatur.  The  Wetumpka  railroad  extends  ten  miles,  and  is  designed  to  connect^ 
when  completed,  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  rivers  at  Wetumpka.*-^.  S.  Gaz. 

FiHAHCss.— The  total  amount  of  outstanding  bonds  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  on  the 
1st  day  of  November,  1842,  was  9,834,555  dollars,  acoording  to  the  r^K>rt  of  the  eashier 
of  the  State  bank.     The  amount  has  not  been  increased. 

The  leg^latise,  at  its  session  in  1843,  passed  an  act  laying  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  per 
hundred  dollars  on  real  estate,  and  specific  taxes  upon  other  species  oi  property,  sales  at 
auction,  &c.  It  is  supposed  there  will  be  realised  from  this  tax  about  250,000  dollars; 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government,  and  leave  a  balance  of 
about  100,000  dollars  for  other  purposes.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  items 

■  Slaves  under  ten  years  of  age,  ten  cents  each;  over  ten  years,  unless  superannuated, 
flick,  or  disabled,  fif^  cents  ;  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  one  dollar  each ;  white  males 
between  twenty-one  and  fort^-five  years,  twenty -five  cents;  goods  at  auction,  two  per 
cent ;  monies  at  interest,  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent';  moneys  employed  in  shaving,  thirty 
cents  per  100  dollars;  exchange,  fifty  cents  per  100  dollars;  billiard-taoles,  fifty  dollars  each; 
bagatelle-tables,  nine-pin  alleys,  &c.,  ten  dollars  each;  commission  merchants  and  factors, 
twaity  cents  per  100  dc^lars  on  amount  of  sales;  tavern  lioences,  ten  dollars;  licences  to 
retail  liquor,  fif^  dollars  each;  cotton  stored  in  warehouses,  one  mill  per  bale. 

Commerce  of  Alabama  from  1818  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


1818. 

1810. 

1890. 

1821. 

182S. 

18S3. 

18S4. 

18S5. 

1896. 

1897. 

1828. 

1839. 

1830. 

18SI. 

1888. 

1838. 

18S4. 

183S. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

183P. 

1840. 

Ifrtl. 

1843. 

1843 

1S44. 


EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Domestie. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

dtfUar*. 

dolUrt. 

4ollan. 

doUan. 

84,764 

13,093 

96367 

•  •  •  • 

60,456 

450 

50,006 

•  •  •  • 

96,636 

•  •   •  • 

06,636 

•  ••  • 

188,960 

•  •  •  • 

108,960 

•  •  •  • 

309.748 

•  •  •  • 

300,748 

36,421 

880,387 

•  •   •  • 

900,387 

125,770 

4A7,726 

8.009 

460,737 

91,604 

691.897 

738 

692,635 

113,411 

1.518,701 

8,411 

1,537,113 

170,554 

1,330.770 

45,594 

1,376,364 

901,900 

1.174.737 

7,833 

1.183459 

171,909 

1.679.385 

14,573 

1,693,958 

938,738 

8.391,835 

3,130 

3,394,054 

144333 

3.412,863 

1.038 

3,413,894 

234,436 

2,733,5M 

9.83S 

3,736,887 

107,787 

4.A38.321 

5^740 

4.697,001 

365,918 

5,084,847 

6,768 

5.670.707 

395,361 

7,572.138 

9,564 

7,574,699 

5354)55 

11,183,788 

378 

1M84,166 

651,618 

0.653.918 

18,401 

9,671,401 

609,385 

9,688,840 

195 

9,688^4 

5844tt 

0,066,675 

•  •  •  • 

04MS,675 

363.871 

11,157,468 

1 

•  •  •  • 

11,157,468 

360,656 

Dvtiat  on  Poreiga 

llenAumdiM  Im. 

portOQ. 


dollMTt. 

33.306 
7,333 
16,570 
16,398 
38,073 
34,416 
44,710 
57,075 
60,865 

101,113 
93.173 

183,666 
90,733 
86,083 
87.166 
46,940 
57,403 
03,8Af 

138,840 


Dnwbftcks  p«i4  am 

Foreign  Mercban- 

diie  Exported. 

R«gbtered 
Tonnage. 

doUuv. 

tons. 

•  ••  • 

3,538  87 

385 

1,088  68 

. .  ■  • 

619  68 

169 

140  68 

336 

830  63 

333 

831  57 

6,909 

1,404  18 

55 

1,403  or 

13,304 

3,590  87 

3,950 

4.635  30 

3,500 

1,685  79 

009 

9,137  56 

414 

3330  83 

510 

1,030  21 

1,053 

4.IA0  61 

•  •  •  • 

4.566  34 

013 

1,741  16 

•  •  •  • 

2,733  69 

•  •  •  • 

8,203  99 
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PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Tuscaloosa,  city,  capital  of  the  state,  160  miles  south-south-west  of  Huntsrilley  335 
miles  north  of  Mobile,  by  course  of  river  818  miles  from  Washington.  Situated  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Black  Warrior  or  Tuscaloosa  river  at  the  lower  falls,  on  an  elevated 
pliun,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  river,  256  miles  north  of  Mobile  by 
land.  It  contains  a  handsome  state  house,  a  court  house,  goal,  a  United  States  land  office^ 
four  churches: — one  Presbyterian,  one  l4>iscopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist,  a 
masonic  hall,  Washing^n  and  La  Fayette  academy,  an  athenseum  for  young  ladies,  a 
lyceum  for  boys,  the  Alabama  institute,  a  number  of  stores,  and  1949  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  broad,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  state  house  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  public  square.  About  one  mile  east  stand  the  halls  of  the  Univernty  of  Ala- 
bama, which  was  founded  in  1828,  has  a  president  and  seven  professors,  or  other  in- 
structors, sixty-three  alumni,  four  of  whom  have  been  mimsters  of  the  gospel,  sixty  students, 
and  6000  volumes  in  its  libraries.—  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Mobile,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  1013  miles  from  Washing^n,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  a  river  of  tne  same  name,  at  its  entrance  into  Mobile  bay,  thirty  miles  norUi  of 
Mobile  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  fif);y-five  miles  west-by-north  of  Pensacola,  ten  miles 
west-by-south  of  Blakeley,  ninety  miles  by  land,  and  120  miles  by  water  south  of  St.  Ste- 
phens, 160  miles  east-north-east  of  New  Orleans,  in  30  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  88  deg. 
21  min.  west  longitude.  Population,  in  1830,  3194  ;  in  1840,  12,672,  of  whom 
3869  were  slaves.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  market  house,  custom  house,  city  hos- 
pital, a  United  States  naval  hospital,  tliree  banks,  Barton  academy,  seven  churdies — one 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one 
African.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautinil  and  extended  plain,  elevated  fif^n  feet  above  the 
highest  tides,  open  to  refreshing  breezes  from  the  bay,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  feet  water  pass  up  Spanish  river,  six  miles,  around 
a  marshy  island  into  Mobile  river,  and  then  drop  down  to  the  city.  It  has  forty-six  wfaai^ 
and  next  to  New  Orleans,  it  is  the  greatest  cotton  mart  of  the  south;  320,000  bales  have 
been  exported  in  a  year.  The  exports  amount  to  from  12,000,000  to  16,000,000  of  doU 
lars  annually.  Tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  17,243  .  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Morgan, 
formerly  Fort  Bowyer,  situated  on  a  long,  low  sandy  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  thirty 
miles  below  the  city,  opposite  to  Dauphm  island.  It  was  surrendered  to  the  Americans  by 
Spain  in  1813,  chartered  as  a  town  in  1814,  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1819.  It  has  suf- 
fered severely  by  fire;  170  buildings  were  burned  in  1827,  and  600  in  1839.  But  it  has 
been  rebuilt,  with  additional  beauty  and  convenience.  Excellent  water  is  brought  in  iron 
pipes,  a  distonoe  of  two  miles,  and  distributed  over  the  city. — U.  S,  Gaz. 

Statement  of  the  Cotton  Crop  of  South  Alabama,  for  the  Years  ending  the  30th  of 

September  of  each  Year,  from  1818  to  1844. 


YEARS. 

BalM. 

YEARS. 

Bales. 

YEARS, 

Bales. 

YEARS. 

Bales. 

YEARS. 

Bales. 

1818.... 
1819.... 
1820.... 
1821.... 
1839.... 

ists.... 

7.000 
10.000 
16,000 
3.^,380 
45,l:i3 
40,061 

1834.... 
1825.... 
1836.... 
1837.... 

1828.... 
1829.... 

44.034 
58,288 
74.879 
80,779 
71,IM 
80,320 

1830 

1831.... 
1833.... 
1838.... 
1834.... 
1835.... 

102,684 
113.075 
125.605 
123.366 
149.513 
197.847 

1836.... 
1837.... 
1838.... 
1889.... 
1840.... 

337.590 
350,043 
383,745 
25«,240 
440,043 

1841.... 

io4^* • • « 
J  940* • • • 
a944 • • • • 

Exports  from  Mobile.— For  the  foreim  we  are  indebted  to  a  fiiend  in  the  custom 
house.  The  coastwise  exports  are  confined  to  cotton,  not  having  the  means  of  ascertaining 
other  articles,  which  are  comparatively  small.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  this  state,  with  a  population  of  some  16,000,  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  16,749,498 
dollars,  bemg  a  little  the  rise  of  3,500,000  dollars  more  than  Charleston,  numberinir 
about  40,000  souls. 
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Exports  from  MdlNle,  from  the  80th  of  September,  1839>  to  September,  1840. 


To  Foreign  Ports. 
Cott<m,  853,406  bales,  im^g  162,879,176  lbs. 

Lumber,  2,680,466  feet 

Shingles,  75  miles 

Staves         ........ 

Cedar  logs 

Coastwise. 
Cotton,  85,136  bales,  weighing  39,231,278  lbs. 

Total 

— MMit  Commercial  Begister. 


dollara. 

1,792,717 

29,580 

281 

2,808 

7,856 

12,833,242 

3,916,256 

16,749,498 


Exports  of  Cotton  from  the  Port  of  Mobile,  fer  Four  Years,  1841,  ending  the  31st  of 

August^  the  others  the  30th  of  September. 


EXPORTBD. 

1837-38 

1838-39 

1839-40 

1840-41 

liiTerpool...... , 

balM. 
153,833 

3.ta3 

bale*. 
138,317 

3,410 

bale*. 
350,844 

7,141 

balea. 
147.050 

IXMidOIl 

OJMMW  Mid  Greenock 

5^73 

Co^r^f  and  •  market ^  ^  .  ^ . .  ^ 

Bel/MC 

Total  fto  Great  Britain 

107.114 

135.633 

357.985 

153,588 

HaTiv. 

04,334 
436 
4,034^ 

1,053 
687 

33,304 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

78,783 

383 

1,533 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

61,470 

Bwdeaax.... ........■•• 

MarseUlea 

1,194 

1.133 

643 

Naatcs 

CWB 

Total  to  Prance.. 

61,133 

33,304 

80,538 

35,130 

317 
3,401 

300 

1,310 

506 

770 
90A 

..  *« 
•  ••  • 
380 

907 
1,300 
0,035 
3.053 
1,380 

e  •  •  • 

3,306 

3.006 

Rotterdam 

031 

Antwerp •...• 

1373 
1.553 

iiwV.;r,"  ;; 17 '.""'.[" '" 

Stookke^  .; .' „] V,.V,','. 

106 

St,  Petenborc 

He*«Mik. . . . r. 

3*891 

Geaoa.  Triestet4cc..................4a.......4  w 

830 

Tfltel  te  flihMr  ftifign  nnrfa 

5,H7« 

3,035 

16.196 

9,174 

Hew  York 

47.168 
7.870 
3,001 

t34»S0 

5^17 

59.170 

13.731 

6,564 

735 

685 

16,708 

3,061 

34,067 

10,833 

7.193 

3,758 

759 

15.673 

6.133 

48,611 

88,444 

Boetoa 

PrevUeoce 

9.853 

FMi.4,1phia ,,.. 

8,005 

P%ftimw«......  ,,... .. 

3J650 

Nirw^hienna 

0.096 
3.031 

Other  pevta.. . .  

Total  uiaatwlie 

85,876 

99.700 

85,394 

100,986 

Tetal 

300.091 

340,073         1 

440,104 

317,718 

LAW  OF  MOBILE. 

*^  In  conseanence  of  *  divers  and  erie? ous  comphunts*  haying  been  made  of  the  captains 
and  masters  of  vessels  comine  into  the  port  of  Mobile,  and  throwing  stone,  gravel,  and 
other  ballast,  from  on  board  weir  vessels,  to  the  great  detriment  of  said  haibour, ;  and  as 
the  laws  heretofore  enacted  have  been  found  inefficient  to  prevent  such  offences ;  therefore, 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  state  of  Alabama  have  passed  an  act,  con« 
taining  the  following  provisions,  which  was  approved  by  the  governor,  April  28th,  1841. 

**  I.  Thftt  from  and  after  the  passage  of  tnis  act,  if  any  captain  or  master  of  any  ship 
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vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  which  shall  hereafter  come  into  the  baj  or  harbour  of  Mobile, 
shall  throw  from  on  board  of  such  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  into  the  waters  of  said 
bay  or  harbour,  any  stone,  gravel,  or  other  ballast,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
offence  the  sum  of  2000  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 
nor  less  than  three  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  wherein  such  offender  shall  be  sued ; 
one  half  of  said  forfeiture  to  be  paid  to  the  first  person  who  shall,  on  oath,  before  either  of 
the  officers  hereinafter  named,  give  information  of  such  offence,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
harbour-master  and  port- wardens  of  the  port  of  Mobile. 

"  II.  That  the  said  forfeiture  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered,  by  Uie  harbour-master 
and  port-wardens  of  the  said  port  of  Mobile,  in  any  court  having  cog^nizance  of  the  amount 
sued  for,  by  process  of  attachment ;  to  be  issued  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
same  rules  of  construction,  provided  and  established  in  other  cases  of  attachment ;  the  said 
attachment  to  be  issued  by  either  of  the  officers  hereinafter  named,  and  to  be  levied  upon 
the  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  the  captain  or  master  of  which  shall  be  the  alleged 
offender;  provided,  however,  that  oath  be  first  made  by  the  informer,  or  other  credible  per- 
son, of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  before  some  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  clerk  of 
the  county  or  circuit  court  of  the  county  of  Mobile;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  smd  ship, 
vessel,  or  other  water-craffc  may  be  replevied  on,  the  captain,  master,  or  consignee  thereof 
giving  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  officer  issuing  the 
attachment,  in  treble  the  amount  of  forfeiture  or  penalty  sued  for,  conditioned  for  the  &rth- 
coming  of  the  said  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  to  satisfy  such  judgment  as  shall  be 
recovered  in  the  suit. 

"  III. — That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  pilot  and  deputy  pilot  of  the  bay  and  har- 
bour of  Mobile,  to  inform  the  harbour-master  and  port-wanlens  of  Mobile,  of  every  viola- 
tion of  this  act  coming  to  their  knowledge,  as  soon  as  possible  after  knowing  thereof,  and 
every  pilot  or  deputy  pilot  knowing  such  offisnce  to  have  been  committed,  and  foiling  to 
give  such  information,  shall  forthwith  be  deprived  of  his  licence,  and  be  for  ever  thereafter 
disqualified  for  the  office  of  pilot  or  deputy  pilot  of  the  said  port  and  harbour  of  Mobile. 

"  ly. — That  all  laws  contravening  or  impiuring  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  are 
hereby  repealed  ;  provided,  however,  that  aJl  suits  commenced,  or  liabilities  heretofore 
incurred,  shall  in  no  manner  be  affected  ky  this  act." 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  MOBILE. 

Tabiff  of  Charges,  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


General   Tarijf  of  Commigsions,  ajmUeable  to  Foreign, 
freaiern,  and  Countrg  6u$ineti» 

perct. 
On  ul«f  of  cotton,  hides,  bees'- wax,  and  other  articles, 

the  products  of  the  state S^ 

All  other  produce  or  merchandise. 0 

Guarantee  of  ditto,  if  not  exceeding  six  mMitlis S| 

A nd  for  each  month  additional,  oTor  six  months ol 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  or  produoe...  s| 

Sales  and  purchase  of  stock  and  bullion 1 

Collecting  snd  remitting  dividends I 

If  with  guarantee  of  bills S^ 

Selling  Tessels  or  steamboats 5 

Purchasing  ditto        ditto     0 

Procuring  freights ., 0 

For  delirery  of  cargo  and  collecting  freights 0 

On  outfits  and  disbursements  when  in  fhnds <} 

Ditto       ditto       when  not  in  funds... 5 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  when  the  premium  does 

not  exceed  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  indored*.  ••  0^ 
If  the  premium  exceeds   10  per  cent,  then  on  the 

amount  of  the  premium 5 

Adjusting  and  collecting  Insurance  on  other  claims, 

without  litigation 2| 

Ditto       ditto        with  litigation 0 

Purchasing  and  remitting  drafts,  or    receiving  and 

paying  money,  on  which  no  other  commission  has 

oeen  charged 1 

If  the  bills  remitted  are  guaranteed S^ 

If  bills  or  notes  remitted  fi>r  coUection  are  protested 

and  returned 1 

Landing  and  re-shipping,  and  custody  of  merdiandise 

or  produce  from  ressels  in  distress 2| 

BulKon  or  specie o] 

On  general  average 5 


Consignment  of  merdiandise  withdrawn,  to  ^y  full 
commission  on  amount  of  advances  and  responsiliiUtaea, 
and  one-half  commission  on  the  invofee  Talue  of  gooils 
withdrawn. 

N.B.— The  above  rates  to  beexdusiTa  of  brokerage,  end 
other  charges  actuailly  incurred. 

The  following  Rmtee  to  be  eefecimttg  mpflieable  to  Bmro- 
pean  and  other  Foreign  BuHnesM-^anp  thing  in  th€ 
preceding  General  Tarijf  to  the  eontrarf  mattoUk' 
etandingi — 

per  ct. 

On  remitting  proceeds  of  sales  in  bills  without  gua- 
rantee    I 

Guarantee  of  such  bills 94 

Drawing,  endorsing,  or  negotiating  bills  in  payment 
for  produce,  if  on  Europe S^ 

Drawing,  endorsing,  or  negotiatiiig  bills  in  payment 
for  produce,  if  on  Atlantic  states S^ 

ReceiTing,  entering,  and  re-shipping  goods  to  a  foreign 
port,  on  amount  of  invoice 1 

And  on  advances  and  responsibilities,  in  addition..  •.  S| 

The  fblhtoing  Rates f  in  like  wumner,  to  be  especially  ap~ 
pticable  to  Wettem  and  Local  Burinesa:— 

Accepting  drafts,  or  endorsing  notes,  without  funds, 
produce,  or  bills  of  lading  in  hand S^ 

On  cash  advances,  either  with  bills  of  lading  or  pro- 
duce in  hand,  and  when  the  same  is  ordered  to 
be  held  under  limits  a  certain  period  before  sell- 
ing  •  ••  H 

For  shipping  to  another  market  produce  or  merchan- 
dise, upon  which  advances  have  been  made 24 

Bflbcting  insurance,  except  when  the  commissions  for 
buying  or  selling  have  been  charged  on  the 
amount  of  insurance ••••• ••  0| 
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If  tlie  preniooi  eseeeis  It  per  cent,  thtn  oo  the 
aaovnt •f  prettina 0 

NegodatiBf  dralU  or  ttoCw,  ettlMr  m  dnwer  or  ea- 
dorsor •• , ,  lA 

CMIeedng  ateuBboat  frelfhti f 

Boteriof  and   bondiag  good*  for    the  interior,    ea 

eaeimt  of  duties  aed  okerieo ....••  S^ 

Berideo  the  cefular  chaiye  per  peckege  for  forwardinf . 

▲emOT  POB  OTBAMBOATC. 

Per  Trip, 
dob.  ct«. 

Under  110  tout •• M    •• 

Above  IM  to  900  ditto M    Otf 

Aboire  MO  to  300  ditto 40    00 

Above  300  to  400  ditto M    00 

Besidee  charge*  aetaally  incorred,  and  the  regnlar 
rwmlMium  htr  particelar  •errioee*  anoh  ae  celleetlng 
Ireigfaty  Paying  dbburMmeota,  fte. 

Low  by  flre  (aakee  inaoranoe  haa  been  ordered),  rab> 
ben,  thieve*,  and  all  anaToidaUe  aeddent*  (if  a*iial  care 
ha*  been  taken  to  aecore  Uie  property),  to  be  borne  by 
the  ownef*  of  the  good*. 

Rmta  for  Bectiving  mmd  Forwarding  Goods,  txelutive 
•/  ChtnrgeM  actmmUy  ineurrtd. 

For  barrel*  of  five  cnme  feet,  and  on  good*  tiiat  are 
carried  by  weight  (MO  lb*.  ahaU  be  cearidered  a 
barrel),  per  barrel M 
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dni*.  ct*. 
.     0    M 

7ft 


M 
15 
M 

M 
10 

.'3 

8 

0 
6 

1 

ft 

7& 


Ccrttoo,  hay,  and  pehrie*,  per  bale 

Hog*bead«  and  pipe* 0 

Barrel*  ef  pott,  beef,  vhiahey,  mgar,  and  o^er 

wet  barrel*...... ••• 0 

Ditto  of  floor,  potatoe*,  and  other  light  article*. . .  0 

Casting*,  per  ton I 

Iron,  ditto I 

Sackeef aalt,  pertack 0 

8a<^ofeofree.  ditto 0 

Sfoce,  ditto 0 

Bagging,  perpiece 0 

Coilsof  n>pe 0 

Keg*  of  nail* o 

An  dry  geed*  fer  the  whole  time  they  may  be  on 

huid,  on  amouot  of  sale*. 0 

On  dry  good*  reoeired  for  forwarding,  per  eoMo 

toot 0 

Crate*  and  cask*  of  crockinry.  ware 0 

paiieim. 
When  TesMth  ere  chartered,  or  Goods  iMffed  h$  the 
tam^  amd  no  tfodai  agreement  retpoettng  the  pronortton 
of  tonnage  which  each  article  ahaU  be  compwtedat,  the 
fotlowiag  regulation  ekaU  be  the  standard  .•— 

That  the  article*,  the  bulk  ef  whidi  shall  compeee  a  ton, 
to  eqnal  a  ton  of  heavy  material*,  *hall  be  en  weight 
a*  follow*: 

Coffto,  in  caaks,  iMSib*. ;  ditto.  In  bags,  IMOIb*. 
Coooa,  In  cask*,  1110  lb*. }  ditio^  in  bag*,  1800  lb*. 
Pimento,  in  casks,  9A0  lb*. }  ditto,  in  bag*,  1100  lb*. 
Hoar,  6  barrel*,  of  196  lb*,  each. 

Beef,  pork,  taUow,  pickled  Uk,  and  naval  store*,  0  barrel*. 
Pig  and  bar  iron,  leed,  and  other  metal*  or  ore,  heavy 

dTewooda,  *agar,  rice,  honey,  and  odier  heavy  arti- 

el**,  9S40  Iba.,  gros*. 
Ship-bread,  ia  casks,  on  lb*. ;  ditto,  la  bag*,  084  lb*. ; 

ditto,in  balk,  8901b*. 
Wines,  brandy,  *pirit*,  and  liquid*  generally,  reckoning 

the  full  capacftv  of  the  ca*k,  wine  meaaure,  800  gal*. 
Craina,  pea*,  and  bean*,  in  cask*,  23  baahels  \  ditto,  in 

bulk.  30bashe1*. 
Salc^  Baropean,  in  balk,  SO  biMhals}  ditto,  in  Weet  ladia, 

31  bu*M*. 
Stone  coal,  S8  bosbels. 
Ttaaber,  plaak,  flua,  peltry,  la  baica  or  boxaa,  oettoa,  wool, 

or  other  meaaareaMBt  good*,  40  cable  fret. 
I>ryblde*,  1130  Iba. 
Whea  BM>la**e*  i*  *hipped  by  the  hogshead,  without  any 

special  agretmeal,  it  shall  be  takea  at  110  gaBoaa, 

e*timated  oa  the  fall  capacity  of  the  caak. 
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WBABP  EATI*. 

On  VeeoeU, 

Under  M  Coaa,  per  day 

Prom  M  lo  50  tons,  per  day •••• t 

Prom  50  to  100  tons,  per  dav ,..     t 

Prom  lOOto  150  tons,  per  day 0 

Prom  150  tons  and  upwards •    0 

Oyster  boats— ]*t  ola** l 

Ditto         tadclMh. t 

Ditto         Srddaa* 0 

Veasela  la  the  *ecend  or  third  tier,  half  the 
rate*. 

Ve*eeb  haviag  their  fut*  to  the  wharf,  or  withia  the 
diataaoe  of  fifty  Ibet,  are  aatf^eet  to  wharfage. 

Oa  Gmd$  and  Pradmet. 

BaOast,  per  too 

Barrel*  aad  qnarter«a*k*,each 

Bsga*alt,  4  bushel*  each 

Ditto      t  ditto,  ditto  

Bags,  eollbe,  pimeato,  pepper,  ftc 

Beeree 

Boze*  sugar,  each 

Boxe*,bale*,  aad  other  paekagee,  per  five  foot... 

Boxe*  *oap,  each 

Boxea  candle*,  each 

Boxe*  ohooolato 

Boxe*  herring,  wiadow  gla**,  aad  oil,  each 

Boxes  cordial,  wine,  cider,  Itc,  of  one  dosen 

bottle*,  each ••••••• • 

Bolt*  of  bagging,  dock,  *e. 

Bottle*,  per  gro** 

Brick,  per  lOM 

Cable*  and  cordage,  per  ton..., 

Carriage*  aad  waggoas,  eaoh 

Cedar  log*,  each 

Cart*,  gig*,  aad  draya,  each 

Ohaiii  each 

CoO*  bale  rope,  each 

Com,  per  *ack 

Cotton,  per  bale 

Crate*  and  tiercea  of  crockery,  per  five  feet 

Coal,  per  tea 

Cotton  glaa ...• 

Ceachei 

DemUoha*,  each • 

Deer  skias,per  handle 

Podder,  per  bale 

Puraitare,  per  five  feet 

Grindstones,  each 

Hogsheads  aad  pipes,  each 

Half  barrels,  each 

Halfplpesand  tierces,  each • 

Hay,  per  bale • 

Hides,  each 

Hoop.poles,  per  1000 

Ho^  per  head •• 

Iron  and  castings,  per  ton 

Keg*  of  shot  and  lead 

Ditto  nails 

Ditto  batter  and  lard 

Ditto  tobacoa 

Ditto  paiat,  biscuit,  &c. 

Lumber,  per  1000  feet. .• 

MiUstoiies,  large,  per  pair .••••• 

Oraages,  per  1000 

Oaiooa,per  100  bnache* 

Ploogh* 

Pampkias,  per  100 

Slate,  per  1000 

Salt,  per  bushel 

Sheep,  per  head 

Shingle*  and  lathe*,  per  1000 

Stove*,  ditto  ditto 

Shell*,  each  flat  lead 10    Of 

Segar*,  per  1000 • 0    004 

Twine, per  bale  . • ••. 0    03 

Wheelbarrow* 0    04 

Wood,  per  cord 0    30 

Plata,  broken  up  iu  the  *Iip*,  will  be  charged,  each    t    00 
(All  good*  not  enuBMrated,  will  be  clmrgvA  ^  propor- 
tkm  to  ttie  above  ratea.) 


The  above  rates  will  be  charged  for  landing*,  and  also  for  shipping.  Goods  or  coun- 
try produce  discfaarc^  from  a  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  lying  at  a  wharf,  or  in  the  second  or 
tmrd  tier,  into  another  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  will  be  charged  to  the  owner  of  such  produce 
or  goodsy  one  wharOage.     Also,  goods  or  cotton  landed  on  one  wharf,  and  taken  from  the 
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same  wharf,  into  another  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  will  be  charged  two  wharfages;  one  to  the 
owner  or  consignee,  and  one  to  the  shipper. 

No  cotton  allowed  to  be  picked  on  the  whar&,  on  any  consideration. 

All  rubbish,  bricks,  sweeping^  from  vessels,  &c.,  will  be  removed  at  the  expense  of 
whatever  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  may  have  deposited  the  same  on  the  whar£s. 

Cotton,  firewood,  lumber,  bricks,  staves,  &c.,  will  be  entitled  to  remain  on  the  wharf 
twenty-four  hours  after  landing;  after  which  time,  if  not  removed,  an  additional  wharfieige 
will  be  made  for  each  and  every  day  remaining. 

All  vessels  loading  with  cotton  will  be  required  to  take  their  cargo  on  board  as  &st  as 
it  is  sent  to  them,  or  tier  it  in  such  manner  as  not  to  lumber  the  wharfs. 

All  goods  other  than  cotton  must  be  removed  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  are 
landed,  or  they  will  be  liable  for  an  additional  wharfage  for  every  day  they  remain. 

Flats  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  wharfs  two  days  af^r  discharging,  unless 
their  place  is  particularly  wanted.  No  flats  will  be  permitted  to  be  broken  up  in  the  slips 
without  leave. 

TARIFF  OF  CHARGES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STEAM  COTTON-PRESSES  AT  MOBILE. 

Compressing. — Cotton,  per  bale,  seventy-five  cents;  cotton  intended  to  be  compressed, 
twelve  cents  and  a  half  for  the  first  month,  and  six  cents  and  a  quarter  for  each  subsequent 
week  thereafter.  Time  computed  &om  date  of  press  receipt,  until  delivered  to  lighter  or 
vessel. 

Cotton  brought  from  warehouses  not  attached  to  press,  if  ship-marked  and  compressed 
immediately,  no  charge  for  stora^^.  Shippers  will  be  charged  eight  cents  per  bale  drayage, 
for  cotton  delivered  at  the  wharf  attached  to  the  press. 

Storage. — Cotton,  per  bale,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  twenty-five  cents;  for  each  sub- 
sequent week,  six  cents  and  a  quarter.  Cotton  changing  hands  will  in  all  cases  be  liable 
to  new  storage  fix>m  date  of  order  inclusive.  Draymen  who  bring  cotton  into  the  yaid  are 
required  to  head  the  bales.  Turning  out  for  sampling  or  weighing,  and  restoring  the  same, 
eight  cents  per  bale.  Turning  out  and  arranging  all  cotton  not  intended  to  be  compressed, 
six  cents  and  a  quarter  per  bale. 

Wantages  to  be  assessed  by  press  when  the  cotton  comes  in,  and  the  amount  assessed 
endorsed  on  the  face  of  receipt.  Any  objection  for  overcharges  to  be  made  at  the  time. 
Grctss,  towy  bark,  or  tarred  ropes  will  be  considered  unmerchantable  and  deficient.  All 
deficient  ropes  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  and  a  half  per  rope.  AU  ba§^- 
ging  used  will  be  charged  at  twenty-five  cents  per  yard. 

All  cotton  sent  to  press  must  be  accompanied  by  a  memorandum,  spedfying  marics 
and  number  of  bales,  and  whether  for  storage  or  compressing,  for  whose  account,  and  for 
what  vessel.  The  receipts  then  given  will  be  considered  as  a  voucher  that  the  cottons  are 
received  in  good  order,  unless  expressly  specified  to  the  contrary  on  the  £EM;e  of  the  receipt, 
and  to  be  delivered  in  like  good  order  by  the  press. 

Compressing  bills  payfll»le  in  cash  when  cargo  is  complete.  Storage  and  other  bills 
payable  monthly  or  upon  delivery  of  cotton. 

IX.  MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee ;  east  by  Alabama ;  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Louisiana ;  and  west  by  Pearl  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which  separate  it  from  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  It  lies  between  30  deg.  10  min.  and  85  deg.  north  latitude, 
and  between  80  deg.  30  min.  and  81  deg.  35  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  8  deg.  and  1 1  deg. 
30  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  about  339  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
150  broad  from  east  to  west,  comprising  an  area  of  about  45,760  square  miles,  or  29,286,400 
British  statute  acres  The  population,  in  1816,  was  45,929  ;  in  1820,  75,448  ;  in  1830  ;  136,806  ; 
in  1840,  375,65],  of  which  195,211  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  97,256  were  white 
males;  81,818  white  females ;  715  were  coloured  males ;  654  coloured  females.  Employed  io 
agriculture,  139,724;  in  commerce,  1303;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4151;  navigating  the 
ocean,  thirty-three ;  navigating  rivers,  canals,  &c.,  100 ;  learned  professions,  1506. — Official  Retwms, 

This  state  is  divided  into  fifly-six  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows:  Northern  i^tf/ric/ —  Attala,  4303,  C.  Kosciusko;   Bolivar,  1356,  C. 
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Bolivar;  Carroll,  10,481,  C.  Carrollton ;  Chickasaw,  3955,  C.  Houston;  Choctaw,  6010,  C. 
Greensborough  ;  Coahoma,  1290,  C.  Coahoma  C.  H.;  De  Soto,  7002,  C.  Hernando;  Itawamba, 
^75,  C.  Fulton;  Lafayette,  6531,  C.  Oxford;  Lowndes,  14,513,  C.Columbus;  Marshal),  17,526, 
C  HoUy  Springs;  Monroe,  9250,  C.  Athens;  Noxubee,  9975,  C.  Macon  ;  Octibbelm, 4276,  C. 
Scarkville ;  Ponola,  4657,  C.  Ponola ;  Pontotoc,  4491,  C.  Pontotoc ;  Tallahatchie,  2985,  C. 
Charleston  ;  Tippah,  9444,  C.  Ripley  ;  Tishamingo,  6681,  C.  Jacinto;  Tunica,  821,  C.  Peyton  ; 
Winston,  4650,  C.  Louisville;  Yalabusha,  12.248,  C.  Coffeeville.  Southern  Dif^nr/— Adams, 
19,434,  C.  Natchex;  Amite,  9511,  C.  Liberty;  Claiborne,  13,078,  C.  Port  Gibson  ;  Clarke,  2986, 
C.  Quitman ;  Copiah,  8954,  C.  GaUatin  ;  Covington,  2717,  C.  Williamsburg;  Franklm,  4775. 

C.  Meadville ;  Greene,  1636,  C.  Leakeville ;  Hancock,  3367,  C.  Shieldsborough  ;  Harrison, , 

C.  Mississippi  Ci^;  Hinds,  19,098,  C.  Raymond  ;  Holmes,  9452,  C.  Lexineton  ;  Jackson,  1965, 
C.  Jackson  C.  H.;  Jasper,  3958,  C.  Paulding;  Jefferson,  11,650,  C.  Fayette;  Jones,  1258, 
C.  EllisviUe ;  Kemper,  7663,  C.  De  Kalb  ;  Lauderdale,  5358,  C.  Marion  ;  Lawrence,  5920,  C. 
Monticello:  Leake,  2162,  C.  Carthage;  Madison,  15,530,  C.  Canton;  Neshoba,  2437,  C. 
Philadelphia;  Newton,  2527,  C.  Decatur;  Perry,  1889,  C.  Augusta;  Pike,  6151,  C.  Holmes- 
Tille ;  Rankin,  4631,  C.  Brandon  ;  Scott,  1653,  C.  Hilbboroueh ;  Simpson,  3380,  C.  Westville  ; 
Smith,  1961,  C.  Raleifth  ;  Warren,  15,820,  C.  Vicksburg;  Washington,  7287,  C.  Princeton; 
Wayne,  2120,  C.  Winchester  ;  Wilkinson,  14,193,  C.  Woodville  ;  Yazoo,  10,480,  C.  Benton. 

Soil. — The  southern  part  of  thb  state  for  about  100  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  mostly 
a  sandy,  level  county,  covered  with  a  pine  forest,  interspersed  with  cypress  swamps,  prairies, 
water  marshes,  and  a  few  hilb  of  moderate  elevation.  This  region  is  generally  healtny,  and 
where  cultivated,  produces  cotton,  Indian  com,  indigo,  sugar,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  figs, 
sour  oranges,  and  grapes.  Further  north,  the  country  becomes  gradually  elevated  and  undulated ; 
with  a  deep  rich  soil,  producing  cotton,  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes,  indigo,  peaches,  melons, 
and  grapes.  Tlie  timber  trees  are  poplar,  hickory,  oak,  black  walnut,  sugar  maple,  cotton 
wood,  magnolia,  lime,  and  sassafras.  The  north  part  of  the  state  is  healthy  and  productive ;  and 
the  lands  watered  bj  the  Yazoo,  along  its  whole  course  in  the  north-west,  are  very  fertile.  The 
Missisrippi  river,  with  its  various  windings,  borders  this  state  about  700  miles ;  and  its  margin 
consists  of  inundated  swamp,  covered  with  forest  fir.  Bcu:k  of  this,  the  surface  suddenly  rises 
into  what  are  called  blu£%  ;  and  behind  these  the  country  is  a  moderately  elevated  table  land, 
with  a  diversified  snrfiKse.     Cotton  is  the  staple  of  this  state. —  U.  S,  Ooz, 

Live  Slock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  109,227  horses  and 
mules  ;  623,197  neat  cattle  ;  128,367  sheep  ;  1,001,209  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  369,482 
dollars.  There  were  produced  196,626  bushels  of  wheat ;  1654  busheb  of  barley  ;  668,624  busheb 
of  oats ;  1 1,444  busheb  of  rye ;  13,161,237  busheb  of  Indian  com  ;  175,196  lbs.  of  wool ;  6835  lbs. 
of  wax;  1,630,100  busheb  of  potatoes;  83,47 1  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  777, 195  lbs.  of  rice;  193,401,577 
lbs.  of  cotton.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  was  valued  at  359,585  dollars ;  of  the  orchard  at  14,458 
dollars ;  of  lumber,  192,794  dollars ;  tar,  pitch,  &c,  2248  barreb.— 02;Ecia/  Retwrru, 

The  climate  b  mild,  but  very  variable.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  at  Natchez,  for  1840, 
were  from  26  deg.  to  94  deg.  of  Fahrenheit.  The  sugar  cane  and  orange  tree  b  not  cultivated 
with  success  north  of  latitude  3 1  deg. 

Hivers. — The  Mississippi  river  flows  along  and  bounds  the  whole  westem  border  of  this  state. 
The  Yazoo  b  the  largest  river  that  has  its  whole  course  in  the  state.  It  rises  in  the  north-west 
part,  and,  after  a  course  of  250  miles,  enters  the  Mississippi.  The  Pascagoula  river,  after  a  course 
of  250  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  its  mouth  it  widens  into  a  bay,  on  which  stands  the 
town  of  Pascagoula.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  for  small  vesseb.  The  Big  Black 
river,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  enters  the  Mississippi  just  above  Grand  gulf.  It  has  a  boat  navi- 
gation of  fifty  miles.  Peari  river  rises  in  the  central  part  of  this  state  and  passes  through  it  to  the 
south,  and  in  its  lower  mirt  forms  the  boundary  between  diis  state  and  Louisiana,  and  enters  the 
Kigolets  between  lakes  rontchartrain  and  Borene.  Its  navigation  is  much  impeded  by  shallows, 
sa^bars,  and  obstructions  of  timber.  Homochitto  is  a  considerable  river  which  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Besides  these  there  are  a  few  other  small  rivers  and  creeks.  A  chain  of  low  sandy  islands, 
six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  enclose  several  bays  or  sounds,  the  largest  of  which  are  Pas- 
cagoula sound  and  Lake  Borne,  which  lies  partly  in  Louisiana. —  U,  S,  Gaz. 

Tlie  coast,  which  extends  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  about  sixty  miles,  has  no  harbour  but 
that  of  Mississippi  city,  which  does  not  admit  larse  vesseb.  The  largest  and  most  commercial 
town  in  the  state  is  Natchez,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  situated  chiefly  on  a  high  bluff, 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  300  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Vicksbui^  106  miles 
above  Natchez,  and  twelve  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  is  a  growing  pmce  and  has 
an  extensive  trade.  Its  outlet  b  through  New  Orleans.  The  other  principal  places  are  Jackson, 
on  Pearl  river  ;  Woodville,  eiehteen  miles  from  the  Mississippi,1n  the  south-west  part  of  the  state; 
Port  Gibson  and  Grand  gulf,  its  port  on  the  Mississippi ;  Columbus,  on  the  Tombigbee;  and 
Pontotoc  and  Hernando,  in  the  north,  and  Mississippi  city  on  the  gulf  shore. — If.  S.  Gaz, 

Trade, — There  were  in  thb  state,  in  1840,  seven  commercial  and  sixty-seven  commission 

•  bouses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  673,900  dollars ;  755  retail  dry-goods  and  other 

stores,  employing  a  capital  of  5,004,420  dollars;  228  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade. 
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employing  a  capital  of  132,175  dollars ;  forty  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  and 
fifteen  butchers,  packers,  ^-c,  employing  a  capital  of  4250  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Manufacturet. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  articles  was  682,945  dollars ;  there  were 
fifty-three  cotton  manufactories,  with  318  spindles,  employing  eighty-one  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  1744  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6420  dollars ;  liats  and  caps  were  product  to  the 
value  of  5140  dollars,  employing  thirteen  persons,  with  a  capital  of  8100  dollars ;  128  tanneries 
employed  149  persons,  and  a  capital  of  70,870  dollars ;  forty-two  other  manufactories  of  leather, 
as  saddleries,  &c,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  118,167  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of 
41,945  dollars ;  one  pottery,  employing  two  persons,  produced  to  the  value  of  11^  dollars,  with 
a  capital  of  200  dollars ;  four  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  3125  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  500  dollars ;  two  persons  produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  10,500  dollars  ; 
274  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  242,225  dollars ;  693  persons  produced  bricks 
and  lime  to  the  value  of  273,870  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  222,745  dollars ;  there  were  produced 
312,084  lbs.  of  soap,  31,957  lbs.  of  tallow  candies,  and  ninety-seven  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles; 
132  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  49,693  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
34,345  dollars ;  sixteen  flourins  mills  produced  1809  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  otlier  mills  employed 
923  persons,  and  manufactured  articles  to  ihe  value  of  486,864  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,210,845 
dollars ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  13,925  dollars ;  furniture  was  manufactured  by  forty-one 
persons,  to  the  value  of  34,450  dollars,  witli  a  capital  of  28,610  dollars ;  fourteen  distilleries  pro- 
duced 3150  gallons,  and  two  breweries  produced  132  gallons,  employing  twelve  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  910  dollars ;  144  stone  or  brick  houses,  and  2247  wooden  houses,  were  built  by  2487 
persons,  and  cost  1,175,513  dollars ;  twenty-eight  printing  offices,  and  one  bindery,  two  daily,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  twenty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  employed  ninety-four  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
83,510  dollars.  The  wholeamount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  was  1,797,727  dollars. — 
Official  Retunu, 

Education. — There  are  three  colleges  in  this  state.  Jefferson  col1e<;e,  at  Washington,  six  miles 
east  of  Natdiez,  was  founded  in  1802,  and  has  been  liberally  endowed;  Oakland  coUej^e,  at  Oak- 
land, was  founded  in  1831,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution;  Mississippi  college,  at  Clinton,  was 
founded  in  1830.  In  these  institutions,  there  were,  in  1840,  about  250  students.  There  were  in 
the  state  seventy-one  academies,  with  2553  students;  and  382  primary  and  common  schools,  with 
8236  scholars.  There  were  8360  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

RclimoH. — The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denominations  in  tliis 
state.  In  1835,  the  Methodists  had  fifhr-three  travelling  preachers,  9707  communicants ;  the 
Baptists  had  eighty-four  churches,  thirty-four  ministers,  and  3199  communicants;  the  Episcopa- 
lians had  four  ministers ;  the  Presbyterians  of  different  descriptions  had  thirty-two  churches,  and 
twenty-six  ministers. — U,  S,  Oaz. 

Banks, — In  the  beginning  of  1840,  there  were  thirty-eight  banks  and  branch^  in  this  states 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  30,379,403  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  15,171,639  dollars.  At  the 
close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  12,400,000  dollars.^  (See  Banks  of  the  United  States 
hereafter.) 

Public  Works, — Tlie  following  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  undertaken.  West 
Feliciana  railroad  extends  from  St.  Francisville,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi,  twenty->«even 
miles  and  three  quarters,  to  Woodville  in  Mississippi,  and  cost  500,000  dollars.  Vicksburg  and 
Clinton  railroad  extends  from  Vicksburg,  forty-five  miles,  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with 
a  branch  to  Raymond,  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  will  extend 
through  this  state.  The  Mississippi  railroad  to  extend  from  Natchez,  112  miles,  to  Jackson,  is 
finished  to  Malcolm,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Jackson  and  Brandon  railroad  is  fourteen 
miles  long  and  connects  these  places.  The  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  railroad  is  seven  miles 
and  a  quarter  long,  connecting  tlie  two  places.  Several  other  railroads  are  proposed,  which  are 
those  from  Natchez  to  Woodville,  forty-one  miles ;  from  Manchester  to  Benton,  fourteen  miles ; 
from  Princeton  to  Deer  creek,  twenty  miles ;  from  Brandon  to  Mobile,  and  from  Columbus  to 
Aberdeen. — V.  S.  (roz. — American  Almanac, 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Columbus,  141  miles  nortli-east  of  Jackson,  885  miles  from  Washington.  Situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tombigbee,  120  feet  above  the  river,  and  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation; 
It  has  two  banks,  a  United  States'  land  office,  a  market  bouse,  ^ve  churches,  and  a  bridge  across 
the  Tombigbee.     Population,  4000. 

Natchez,  100  miles  south-west  of  Jackson,  1110  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  a  bluff*,  elevated  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  155 
miles  from  New  Orleans  by  land,  and  292  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river.  A  part  of  the  town  ig 
built  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  streets  inters 
secting  each  other  at  right  angles^  but  the  site  is  very  irregular.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
and  only  one  story  high.  Almost  every  house  has  a  piazza  and  a  balcony,  and  many  of  tbem  have  • 
gardens  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees.    It  has  a  court  house,  a  gaol^  four  cburchea. 
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three  batiks,  two  steam  oil  mills  for  maoufacturing  oil  from  cotton  seed,  and  4800  inhabitants. 
Three  miles  from  the  city  b  a  race  course.  The  country  around  consists  of  cotton  fields^ 
and  Natchez  has  become  a  great  cotton  mart,  and  has  an  extensiTC  and  an  increasing  trade. 

VicKSBuao,  city  and  capital  of  Warren  county,  Mississippi,  forty-one  miles  west  by  north 
of  Jackson,  and  1051  miles  from  Washington.  Situated  on  toe  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  400  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  though  of  recent  origin,  it  has  become  a  large  and 
flourishing  place.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  four  churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Epis- 
copal, one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic ;  three  academies,  two  male  and  one  female,  fifty 
wholesale  grocery  and  commission  stores,  fifty  retail  dry-good  stores,  a  printing-oflice,  and  3104 
inhabitants.  A  number  of  boats  are  always  lyine  in  tlie  harbour,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cotton 
is  shipped  here.  The  town  b  situated  on  the  shelving  declivity  of  high  hills,  and  the  houses  are 
scattered  in  groups  on  the  terraces.  It  is  just  below  the  Walnut  hilb.  The  country  around  is 
very  fertile.  Steamboats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans.  A  railroad  extends 
from  Vicksburg  to  Brandon,  through  Jackson. 

Foreign  Trade, — The  Mississippi  has  scarceljr  any  direct  foreign  trade.  But  imports  and 
exports  exclusively  through  New  Orleans.— (Which  see. — See  also  Internal  Trade  of  the  United 
States.) 

FINANCES. 

None  of  the  United  States  have  so  boldly  and  disgracefully  repudiated  the  payment  of  their 
public  obligations  as  the  state  of  Mississippi.  No  public  document  appears  to  us  so  disreputable, 
as  the  letter  of  Governor  Mac  Nuth,  dated  Jackson,  13th  of  July,  1841,  to  Messrs.  Hope,  of  Am- 
sterdam, in  which  he  informs  them  that  the  state  never  will  pay  its  bonds, — and  founding  this  de- 
claration upon  the  viere  quibble,  that  they  were  when  sold  made  payable  in  London  in  sterling 
money,  at  the  rate  of  is.  6d,  per  dollar,  which  he  considers  unconstitutional.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, give  the  option  to  pay  them  in  the  current  money  of  the  United  States,  either  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  or  elsewhere,  but  he  declares  that  the  state  never  will  pay  them.  The  interest  which 
this  state  pajs  is  only,  on  the  small,  615,049  dollars,  being  outstanaing  warrants  and  funded  scrip 
which  constitute  little  more  floating  paper  within  the  state.  The  5,000,000  of  state  bonds,  due 
chiefly  to  foreigners,  the  state  absolutely  repudiates,  on  the  ground  of  a  consHtutionalJiaw,  or  rather 
loophole,  of  which  foreigners  must  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  There  is  also  a  debt  acknowledged 
by  the  state  of  2,000,C^  of  planters*  bonds,  with  615,049  dollars  outstanding  warrants  and  scrip, 
which  makes  the  non^repudiated  debt  2,615,049  dollars^  a  very  small  part  of  the  interest  of  which 
has  only  been  paid. 

Reventje  and  Expenditure  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  March  1,  1843. 

Total  amount  received dollars  31 1,179,99 

Total  amount  expended    „       304,428,41 


Prmcipid  Items  of  EjppentKture. 

dollars. 

Salaries  of  Excise  officers 8,869 

Miscellaneous  expenditure  of  Executive    2,701 

Expenses  of  Judiciary 106,689 

Pay  of  the  Legislature 7,127 

Interest  on  the  State  debt    3,117 

Internal  improvement 3,303 

Miscellaneous    172,619 


Total 304,425 


Chief  Sources  of  Income. 

dollars. 

Direct  taxes   308,684 

Licences  to  retail  spirituous  liquors    . .     8,635 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars    1,312 

Broken 1,000 


Total 319,581 


X.  LOUISIANA. 


Louisiana  is  bounded  north  by  Arkansas  and  Mississippi ;  east  bv  Mississippi,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the  31  deg.  north  latitude,  thence  east  on  that  parallel 
to  Pearl  river,  and  down  that  nver  to  its  mouth  ;  east  and  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  west 
by  Texas,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sabine  river  to  32  deg.  north  latitude,  and  thence  due 
north  to  latitude  83  deg.  north,  the  south  boundary  of  Arkansas.  It  is  240  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  210  broad  from  east  to  west,  comprising  an  area  of  about  45,350  square  miles,  or 
29,024,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1810,  was  76,556;  in  1820,  153,407;  in 
1830,  215,575 ;  in  1840,  352,41 1,  of  which  168,452  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population  89,747 
were  white  males ;  68,710  white  females ;  1 1,526  coloured  males ;  13,976  coloured  females.  There 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  79,289 ;  in  commerce,  8549 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  7565  navi- 
gating the  ocean,  1322 ;  canals,  lakes,  &c,  662;  learned  professions,  1018. 

llis  state  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  parishes,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows:  Extern  District — Ascension,  6951,  tf.  Donaldsville ;  A^iimption, 
7141,  C.  Napoleonville;  Baton  Rouge,  e.,  8138,  C.  Baton  Rouge  ;  Baton  Rouge,  w.,  4638,  w., 
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C.  Baton  Rouge  C.  H. ;  Carroll,  4287,  C.  Providence;  Concordia,  9414,  C.  Vidalia;  Feliciana, 
1.,  11,893,  C.  Clinton ;  Feli9iana,  w.,  10,910,  C.  St.  Francisville ;  Iberville,  8495,  C.  Plac^uemine ; 
Jefferson,  10,470,  C.  La  Fayette;  Lafourche  Interior,  7803,  C.  Thibodeauxville ;  Livingston, 
2815,  C.  Springfield ;  Madison,  5142,  G.  Richmond ;  Orleans,  102,198,  C.  New  Orleans ;  Plaque- 
mine,  5060,  C.  Fort  Jackson  ;  Point  Couple,  7898,  C.  Point  Coupee ;  St  Bernard,  8287,  C.  St. 
Bernard  C.  H. ;  St.  Charles,  4700,  C.  St.  Charles  C.  If. ;  St.  Helena,  8525,  C.  Greensburg ;  St. 
James,  8548,  C.  Bringiers;  St.  John  Baptist,  5776,  C.  Bonnet  Carr^;  St.  Tammany,  4598,  C. 
Covington;  Terre  Bonne,  4410,  C.  Houma;  Washington,  2649,  C.  Franklinton.  WcMtem  Du- 
<nc/— Avoyelles,  6616,  C.  Marksville ;  Caddo,  5282,  C.  Shreveport ;  Calcasieu,  2057,  C.  Lisbon  ; 
Caldwell,  2017,  C.  Columbia  ;  Catahoola,  4955,  C.  Harisonburg;  Claiborne,  6185,  C.  Overton  ; 
La  Fayette,  7841,  C.  Vermilionville ;  Natchitoches,  14,850,  C.  Natchitoches;  Rapides,  14,132, 
C.  Alexandria ;  St.  Landry,  15,288,  C.  Opelousas ;  St.  Martin's,  8676,  C.  St.  Martinsville ;  St. 
Mary's,  8950,  C.  Franklin ;  Union,  1888,  C.  FarmersviUe ;  Washita,  4640,  C.  Monroe. 

Configuration  and  Soil. — The  Mississippi,  immediately  parallel  of  31  deg.  north  latitude,  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  flow  sluggishly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  •*  The  western  of  these 
outlets  is  the  Atchafalaya,  which  leaves  the  main  stream  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Red 
river,  and,  inclining  eastward,  flow  into  Atchafala}^  bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  128 
miles  below  the  Atchafalaya,  is  the  outlet  of  Plaquemine,  the  main  stream  of  which  unites  with 
the  Atchafalaya ;  but  other  portions  of  it  intersect  the  country  in  different  directions.  Thirty- 
one  miles  below  the  Plaquemine,  and  eightv-one  above  New  Orleans,  is  the  outlet  of  Lafourche, 
which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  two  mouths.  Below  the  Lafourche,  numerous 
other  smaller  streams  branch  off*  from  the  river  at  various  points.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  principal  outlet  is  the  Iberville,  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through 
lakes  Maurepas,  Pontchartrain,  and  Borgne.  Tlie  whole  territory  between  the  Atchafalaya  on 
the  west,  and  the  Iberville,  &c.,  on  the  east,  is  called  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  A  large  extent 
of  countiT  in  this  state  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  Mississippi.  From  latitude  32  deg.  to 
81  deg.,  the  average  width  of  the  land  inundated  is  twenty  miles  ;  from  the  latitude  31  deg.  to  the 
outlet  of  Lafourche,  a  little  above  latitude  30  deg.,  the  width  is  forty  miles.  Below  the  Lafourche, 
the  country  generally  is  overflowed.  Tlie  lands  thus  overflowed,  including  those  on  the  Red 
river,  amount  to  10,890  square  miles;  though  the  inundation  is  not  complete,  but  consists  of  in- 
numerable canals  and  lakes,  which  are  interspersed  everywhere.  The  country  actually  submerged 
would  not,  probably,  exceed  4000  square  miles.  More  earth  is  deposited  by  the  Mississippi  in  its 
overflow  on  its  immediate  margin  than  further  back  ;  and,  consequently,  the  land  is  higher  adjoin- 
ing the  river  than  it  is  in  the  rear  of  its  banks.  This  alluvial  margin,  of  a  breadth  from  400  yards 
to  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  rich  soil,  and  to  prevent  the  river  (Vom  inundating  the  valuable  tract  in 
the  rear,  and  which  could  not  be  drained,  an  artificial  embankment  is  raised  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  called  the  Levee,  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  this  embankment  commences  sixtv  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river  for  more  than  130  miles.  On  the  west  shore,  it 
commences  at  Point  Couple,  172  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Along  this  portion  of  the  river,  its 
sides  present  many  beautiful  and  finely  cultivated  plantations,  and  a  continued  succession  of  plea- 
sant residences.  The  south-western  part  of  the  state  consists  of  swamps,  on  the  margin  of  the 
^ulf,  but  of  prairies  further  inland,  some  parts  of  which  are  barren,  but  others  fertile,  and  contain- 
ing flourishing  settlements.  This  country  is  elevated  not  more  than  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  above 
high  tide.  Tne  country  between  the  Mississippi,  Iberville,  and  Pearl  rivers,  in  its  southern  parts, 
is  generally  level,  and  highly  productive  in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  corn,  and  indigo.  The  northern 
part  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  a  heavy  natural  growth  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  oak, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  sassafras,  magnolia,  and  poplar.  In  the  north-western  part,  the  Red  river, 
after  entering  the  state  by  a  single  channel,  and  flowing  about  thirty  miles,  spreads  out  into  a  num- 
ber of  channels  forming  many  lakes,  and  islands,  and  swamps,  over  a  space  of  fifty  miles  long  and 
six  broad.  The  bottoms  on  the  river  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  are  very  fertile.  The 
timber  on  them  is  willow,  cotton-wood,  honey  locust,  pawpaw,  and  buckeye ;  on  the  rich  uplands, 
elm,  ash,  hickory,  mulberry,  black  walnut,  with  a  profusion  of  grape  vines.  On  the  less  fertile 
and  sandy  uplands  of  the  state  are  white,  pitch,  and  yellow  pines,  and  various  kinds  of  oak."— 
U,  a.  Gat. 

Live  Stock  and  Products, — The  staple  productions  of  the  state  are  cotton,  sugar^  and  rice. 
In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  99,888  horses  and  mules;  881,248  neat  cattle  ;  96,072 sheep; 
823,220  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  288,559  dollars.  There  were  produced  sixty  bushels  of 
wheat;  107,358  bushels  of  oats  ;  1812  bushek  of  rye ;  5,952,912bushelsof  Indian  com  ;  884|841 
bushels  of  potatoes ;  24,651  tons  of  hay ;  49,288  lbs.  of  wool ;  1012  lbs.  of  wax ;  119,824  lbs.  of 
tobacco;  3,604,534 lbs.  of  rice;  152,555,368 lbs.  of  cotton;  119,947,720 lbs.  of  sugar.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  153,069  dollars ;  of  the  orchard  at  11,769  dollars;  of  lumber 
at  66,106  dollars.  There  were  made  2884  gallons  of  wine ;  and  2238  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  &c. — 
Official  Returns, 

C&maie^ — The  winters  in  this  state  are  mild ;  though  more  severe  than  in  the  same  latitude  oa 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  summers  in  the  wet  and  marshy  parts  are  imhealthy.  New  Orleans  has 
frequently  been  visited  by  the  yellow  fever.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state  is  healthy.— 
U.S.Gaz. 
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Rivers, — The  Mississippi  separates  Louisiana  from  the  state  of  Mississippi  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  flows  by  several  channeb  through  the  Delta  of  Louisiana  into  the  Mexican  gulf. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  size.  The  Red  river  runs  through  the  state  in  a  southeast 
direction,  and  discharges  a  vast  quantity  of  water  into  the  Mississippi,  240  miles  above  New 
Orleans.  The  Washita  runs  in  a  south  direction  in  the  north  part  of  tlie  state,  and  enters  Red 
river,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi.  Bayou  Lafourche  and  Atcliafayala  are 
large  outlets  of  the  Mississippi.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Black,  Tensaw,  Sabine,  Calcasieu,  Mer^ 
mentau,  Vermilion,  Teche,  rearl,  Amite,  and  Iberville. 

Lakes, — The  largest  lakes  are  Pontchartrain,  Maurepas,  Borgne,  Chetimaches,  Mermeutau, 
Cakasieu,  and  Sabine. — U,  S,  Gaz, 

Trade, — ^There  were  twenty-four  commercial  and  381  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  16,770,000  dollars ;  and  2465  retail  dry-goods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  14,301,024  dollars;  597  persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
260,045  dollars ;  three  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  with  29 1  butchers,  packers,  &C., 
employed  a  capital  of  144,523  dollars.— Q^Zcta/  Returns, 

Manufactures, — ^The  value  of  home-made  or  family  articles  manufactured,  was  65,190  dollars ; 
two  cotton  manu&ctories,  with  706  spindles,  employed  twenty-three  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  18,900  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  22,000  dollars ;  six  furnaces  produced  1400  tons 
of  cast  iron,  and  two  forges  produced  1366  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  145  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  357,000  dollars ;  twenty-nve  tanneries  employed  eishty-eight  persons,  ana  a  capital  of  132,025 
dollars ;  seven  other  raaoufnctories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  Stc,  produced  articles  to  tlte  value  of 
108,500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  89,550  dollars ;  one  pottery  employed  eighteen  persons,  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  value  of  1000  dollars,  witli  a  capital  of  3000  dfollars;  five  sugar  refineries 
produced  to  the  value  of  770,000  dollars ;  101  persons  produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of 
20,000  dollars ;  machinery  was  produced  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars ;  and  hardware  and  cutlery 
to  the  value  of  30,000  dollars ;  fifty-one  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of 
23,350  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  15,780  dollars ;  mills  of  various  kinds  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  706,785  dollars,  employing  972  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,870,795  dollars ;  vessels 
were  built  to  the  value  of  80,500  aoUars ;  129  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of 
2300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  576,050  dollars ;  nve  distilleries  produced  285,520  gallons,  and  one 
brewery  produced  2400  gallons,  employing  twenty-seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1 10,000  dollars ; 
seventy-nve  persons  manufactured  2,202,200  lbs.  of  soap,  3,500,030  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  4000  lbs. 
of  wax  and  spermaceti  candles,  witli  a  capital  of  1 15,500  dollars  ;  248  stone  or  brick  houses,  and 
619  wooden  houses,  employed  1484  persons,  and  cost  2,736,944  dollars  ;  thirty-five  printing  offices, 
five  binderies,  eleven  daily,  twenty-one  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  three 
periodicals,  employed  392  persons,  and  a  capital  of  193,700  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  was  6,430,699  dollars. — Official  Returns, 

£(2tfai/ioii.— Louisiana  college,  at  Jackson,  was  founded  in  1825 ;  Jefferson  college,  at  Brin- 
giers,  was  founded  in  1831 ;  St.  Charles's  college,  at  Grand  Coteau,  is  under  the  directten  of  tlie 
Catliolics,  Baton  Rouee  college*  at  Baton  Rouge,  was  founded  in  1838;  Franklin  college,  at 
Opelousas,  was  foundea  in  1839.  These  institutions  had,  in  1840,  437  students.  There  were  in 
the  state,  fifty-two  academies,  with  1995  students ;  179  common  and  primary  schools,  with  3573 
scholars,  and  4861  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.^ 
U,  5.  Gaz, 

Religion, — This  state  was  originaUy  settled  by  Catholics,  who  are  still  the  most  numerous 
denomination.  In  1835,  they  had  twenty-seven  ministers.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Episcopalians  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  increasing.— r/^  S,  Gaz, 

BanJks,^ At  the  commencement  of  1840,  tliere  were  forty-seven  banks  and  branches  in  tiiis 
state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  41,736,768  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  4,345,533  dollars. — 
(See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereaher.) 

PubSc  Works, — This  state  lias  a  number  of  important  works  of  internal  improvement  Pont- 
chartrain railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a  half,  to  Lake  rontchartrain,  at  a 
cost  of  450,000  dollars.  West  Feliciana  railroad  extends  from  St.  Francisville,  twenty  miles,  to 
Woodville,  Mississippi.  New  Orleans  and  Carroll  ton  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four 
miles  and  a  quarter,  to  La  Fayette.  Orleans-street  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles 
and  a  quarter,  to  the  Bayof  St.  John's.  The  Mexico  Gulf  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans  east, 
to  Pascagoula  sound.  The  Orleans  Bank  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  six  miles,  to  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  and  cost  1,000,000  dollars.  Canal  Carondelet  extends  from  New  Orleans,  one 
mile  and  a  half,  to  the  Bay  of  St.  John's.  Barataria  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  eighty- 
five  miles,  to  Berwick  bay.  Lake  Veret  canal  extends  from  Lake  Veret,  eight  miles,  to  Lafourche 
river,  liie  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  extends  eighty  miles  in  this  state,  and  if  com- 
pleted, will  be  564  miles  in  length.     It  is  in  progress. — U.  S,  Gaz, — American  Almanac  for  1845. 

PRINCIPAL   TOWNS    AND    SEAPORTS. 

Natchitoches  (pronounced  Nakitosh),  368  miles  north-west  by  west  of  New  Orleans,  1287 
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miles  from  Washington.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Red  river,  200  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  and  is  built  chiefly  on  one  street.  It  has  consi- 
derable trade.  It  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1717,  and  lialf  the  present  inhabitants  are  of  French 
descent.     Population,  about  2400. 

New  Orleans,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  105  miles 
from  its  mouth,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  but  only  ninety  miles  in  a  direct  line  ;  1 132  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  1397  miles  from  New  York,  1612  miles  from  Boston,  and  1172  miles  from  Washington  ;  in 
29  deg.  57  min.  north  latitude,  90  deg.  6  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  13  deg.  5  min. 
west  longitude  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810,  was  17,242  ;  in  1820,  27,176  ;  in  1830, 
46,310;  in  1840,  102,198 ;  of  whom  23,448  wereslaves.  Employed  in  agriculture,  1430  ;  in  com- 
merce, 7392;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4593  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers.  &c,,  1590  ;  learned 
professions,  438.     Tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  126,612.— 17.  S.  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 

"  The  old  city  proper  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  longer  sides  are  1820  yards 
long,  and  the  shorter,  toward  the  swamp  in  the  rear,  700  yards.  Above  the  city  are  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Mary  and  Annunciation,  and  below  are  the  suburbs  of  Marigny,  Franklin,  and  Washington. 
These  are  called  fauxbourgs.  Between  the  city  and  the  bayou  St.  John's,  are  the  villages  of  St. 
Claude  and  St.  Johnsburg.  The  old  city  proper  was  laid  out  by  the  French,  and  now  forms  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  city  limits,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  its  thickly  settled  parts. 
In  1836,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  dividing  the  city  into  three  municipalities,  ranking  them 
according  to  their  population.  The  first  includes  the  city  proper,  extending  with  that  width  from 
the  river  back  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  occupying  the  centre ;  the  second  adjoining  it  above, 
and  the  third  below,  both  extending  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  Each  municipality  has  a  dbtinct 
council  for  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs^  which  do  not  encroach  on  the  general 
government. 

"  The  situation  of  New  Orleans  for  commerce  is  very  commanding.    The  length  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  its  connected  waters,  which  are  navigated  by  steam,  is  not  less  than  20,000  miles, 
and  the  country  which  they  drain  is  not  surpassed  in  fertility  bj'  any  on  the  globe.     Its  advantages 
for  communication  with  the  country  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  also  great.     By  a  canal,  four 
miles  and  a  lialf  long,  it  communicates  with  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  its  connected  ports.    This 
canal  cost  1,000,000  dollars.  There  is  also  a  canal,  one  mile  and  a  Quarter  long,  whicn  communi- 
cates with  Lake  Pontchartrain  through  bayou  St.  John.     A  railroad,  four  miles  and  a  half  long, 
connects  it  with  Carrollton.  A  railroad,  four  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  connects  the  city  with  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  one  mile  east  of  bayou  St.  John.    The  Mexican  Gulf  railroad  extends  twenty-four 
miles  to  Lake  Borgne,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  gulf,  at  the  South  pass.    The  Mississippi, 
opposite  to  the  city,  is  half  a  mile  wide  and  from  100  to  160  feet  deep,  and  continues  of  this  depth 
to  near  its  entrance  into  the  ocean,  where  are  bars,  with  from  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  to  sixteen 
feet  of  water.     The  level  of  the  city  is  from  three  to  nine  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river,  at  the 
highest  water.     To  protect  it  from  inundation,  an  embankment,  called  the  Levee,  is  raised  on  its 
border,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  and  generally  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  broad  ;  but  in  front  of 
the  second  mtmicipality,  by  the  annual  deposits  made  by  the  river,  and  the  filling  up  by  the  corpo- 
ration, it  is  extended  to  500  or  600  feet  broad.    This  forms  a  splendid  promenade,  and  a  very 
convenient  place  for  depositing  the  cotton  and  other  produce  from  the  upper  country,  which  can 
be  rolled  directly  from  the  decks  of  the  steamers  to  the  bank  of  the  river.      Tlie  levee  extends 
from  forty-three  miles  below  the  city  to  120  miles  above  it.     The  harbour  presents  an  area  of 
many  acres,  covered  with  flat-boats,  and  keel-boats,  in   its  upper  parts.    Sloops,  schooners,  and 
brigs,  are  arranged  along  its  whar&,  and  present  a  forest  of  masts ;  and  steamboats  are  continually 
arriving  or  departing.     The  amount  of  domestic  articles  exported,  exceeds  12,000,000  dollars 
annually,  being  greater  than  those  of  any  otlier  city  in  the  union,  excepting  New  York.     The 
houses  of  the  city  proper  have  a  French  and  Spanish  aspect,  are  generally  stuccoed,  and  are  of  a 
white  or  yellow  colour.     A  basement  story,  about  six  feet  high,  forms  the  only  cellar,  as  none  are 
sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  city  proper  and  the  fauxbourg  St.  Mary,  are  com- 
pactly and  substantiallv  built.    Vne  buildings  in  tne  fauxbourg  St.  Mary,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  city,  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  resemble  those  of  other  cities  of  the  United  States.     The  city 
proper  contains  sixty-six  complete  squares ;  each  square  having  a  front  of  319  feet  in  length. 
Few  of  the  streets,  excepting  Canal-street,  are  more  than  forty  feet  wide.     Many  of  the  seats  in 
the  suburbs  are  surrounded  with  spacious  gardens,  splendidly  ornamented  with  orange,  lemon, 
magnolia,  and  other  trees.  No  city  in  the  United  States  has  so  great  a  variety  of  inhabitants,  with 
such  an  astonishing  contrast  of  manners,  language,  and  complexion.    The  French  population  pro- 
bably still  predominates  over  the   American,  though  the  latter  is  continually  gaining  ground. 
The  water  generally  used  in  the  city  is  rain  water,  contained  in  cisterns  holding  from  twenty  to 
fifty  hogsheads  each.    The  Commercial  Bank  water  works,  which  cost  455,000  dollars,  raise  the 
water  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  city,  and  distribute  it  by  pipes,  having  an  aggregate  len^h  of 
twelve  miles.     The  city  water  works  have  a  pipe  one  mile  long,  to  furnish  running  water,  m  hot 
weather,  through  the  gutters  of  the  city,  which  cost  1 10,000  dollars.     A  draining  company,  with  a 
capital  of  640,000  dollars,  has  two  steam  engines  for  draining  the  marshes  between  the  city  and 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  of  thirty-five  square  miles  in  extent.    The  land  is  thus  made  valuable,  and 
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the  health  of  the  city  improved — although  it  is  still  unhealthy,  from  July  to  the  middle  of  October. 
The  city  contains  a  state  house,  custom  house,  two  exchanges,  a  United  States'  mint,  a  United 
States'  land  office ;  five  banks,  with  a  capital  of  more  tlian  10,000,000  dollars ;  a  large  and  splendid 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  ninety  by  120  feet,  with  four  towers  ;  the  Ursuline  convent ;  tlire* 
theatres ;  the  College  of  New  Orleans ;  a  charity  hospital,  which  has  received  900 patients  in  a  year; 
three  other  hospiti£ ;  an  orphan  asylum ;  and  various  other  charitable  institutions.  There  are  two 
large  and  several  smidler  cotton  presees,  of  great  importance  to  the  business  of  the  city.  There  are 
fewer  churches  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  union,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  Roouui 
Catholics  liave  three,  the  Episcopalians  two,  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  one 
each,  and  there  is  a  mariner^  church.*^  C/^.  8,  Gaz, 

In  1840,  there  were  eight  commercial  and  875  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of 
16,490,000  dollars  ;  1881  retail  stores,  capital  1 1,018,225  dollars ;  thirty-two  lumberyards,  capital 
67,800  dollars ;  six  furnaces,  capital  355,000  dollars ;  hardware  roanufiuitured  to  the  value  of 
30,000  dollars  ;  one  cotton  factory,  700  spindles,  capital  20,000  dollars  ;  tobacco  manufactures, 
capital  60,000  dollars ;  one  tannery,  capital  50,000  dollars  ;  two  distilleries,  capital  56,000  dollars  ; 
three  sugar  refineries,  value  produced  700,000  dollars;  three  steam  saw  mills,  capital  175,000 
dollars ;  eighteen  printing  offices,  five  binderies,  nine  daily,  six  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly 
newspapers,  with  a  capital  of  162,200  dollars ;  201  brick  and  stone,  and  210  wooden  houses  built» 
cost  2,234,300  dollars.     Capital  in  manu&ctures,  1,774,200  doUars  —  O^Scio/  Returns. 

New  Orleans  being  the  great  outlet  and  inlet  of  the  trade  and  products  of,  as  well  as  of  imports 
into,  the  western  states,  many  of  the  statistical  returns  of  its  trade,  will  be  found  hereafler,  in  the 
tabular  statements  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States. 

REGULATIONS  OP  TRADE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Tariff  of  Charges  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce* 
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TvUr  •#  CcmmimkmB,  applkftbU  to  FMvlfD, 
Northfwn,  ftad  WmImb  bvtteeM  :— 

pwr  €C« 
Oa  — Ict  of  «ig>r,»p1igiw,  eotoa,  tobaeoo  tmH  1— C  14 

AH  odier  prodnce  ori— tchandwe i 

Giuawicee  of  ditto,  if  aoc  ezoeediDf  afac  noi 
And  Ibr  each  aoatk  additknal,  over  six. . 
Porctaa^e  and  nhipoMiit  of  morcliandioe  or  _ 

Salcoand  pvrduwe  of  atoclui  or  tmlUon 1 

Conectinf  ami  remitting  divideads 1 

1  f  with  ffvareatee  of  billa . . . 
Selllsg  Tcaaela  or  ateanboata  . 

ParcMaiof^ do.  do. f 

Procariag  freighCa 5 

Colleetioc  frvifbta 

On  ovtftia  and  diabvnaementa 

ESectkBf  ■ai  laa  inaarance  where  tiie  preniaoi  doee 

not  exceed  10  per  cent  oo  the  amount  iaaured  • .      t 
If  the  pmniom  exceeda  10  per  cent,  then  on  the 

amoont  of  premium 5 

_  and  ooUecdng  inaarance,  or  other  cl^lflM, 

without  lltifation • t4 

wilh  litifatlon 9 

Purrhaidiift  and  remittinc  drafta,  or  reoelviof  aod 

CTinf  money  on  which  no  other  oomimaitan 
I  been  diarged 

If  the  Mlla  remitted  ara  guaranteed. 

If  bOla  and  noCea  remitted  for  celleetion  are  pro- 
retomed,  the  same  rommlarion  to  be 

Landing^  reahippiag,  and  costody  of  merehauiUae  or 

prodnoefrom  veaaelain  diatrei 
Ditto  ditto  bullion  or  apecie 
Oa  general  average 

Conaignmenta  of  merchaodiae  withdrawn,  to  pay  full 
commiaittona  on  amo«mt  of  advancea  and  reaponaibuitira, 
and  half  eoouniaaiona  on  the  inroica  ralne  of  ikm  gooda 
withdrawn. 

The  abore  ratea  to  be  exclnrire  of  brokerage  and  other 
diargca  actually  incurred. 

The  foDowlag  Ratoa'  to  be  aMcially  applicable   to    Bu 
and  other  Foreign  BoaineM,  any  titing  in  the 
General   Tanff    to  the  contrary   notwith- 

per  ct. 
On  remittiag  prooeeda  of  salea  in  Ulla  without 

guarantee I| 

Bitto^       ditto,    with  guarantee    S 

IHawing.  endorsing,  or  negotiating  billa  in  payment 

Ibr  produce,  if  on  Europe 94 

Ditto,       ditto,    if  on  Atlantic  Btatea  1 

Bcoeiving,  enterinc*  and   reahipping  gooda  to   a 

foreign  port,  on  amount  of  inroice 1 

Ditto,       ditto,    aod  on  adrancea  and  reaponaibili- 
tiea,  in  addithm  ••> S^ 


The  following  Ratea,  in  like  asanaer,  to  be  specially  ap- 
plicable  to  Weatern  and  Local  BuaJnam  :— 

peret. 
Acoepciag  drafb  or  andoratug  notoa,  without  funda, 

produce,  or  billa  of  lading  in  hand  t 

Otoh  adranoca,  in  all  cases,  eren  with  produce  or 

bilUofladtog 

For  shipping  to  another  market,  produce  or  mer- 

chandloe  up<m  which  adranees  nare  been  made 
Bfliscting  Inaarance  (except  when  the  commiasion 

for  buying  and  aeUing  haa  been  charged),  on  the 

amount  inaured 4 

If  tke  preasium  exceeda  10  per  cent,  tlicn  on  the 

amount  ot premium  ....  .......................    5 

Negnfiatingdrafta  or  notea,aa  drawer  or  endorser..    S^ 

Collecting  ateamboat  freighta 0 

Batering  and  bonding  gooda  for  the  Intertor,  oa 

amount  of  dntlea  and  chafgea t^ 

Beaidea  the  regular  charge  per  package  for  forwarding. 


Agency  for  Steamboato  :— 

Per  Trip. 


dla.  eta. 


$» 


Under  ISOtona SO    00 

Abore  ISO  tons  to  100  tons 40    00 

aOOtonstoSOOtons 60    00 

S00too8to400tons 00    00 

,,     400  teas  to  800  teas 70    00 

Besides  chargea  aotoally  incarred,  and  the  regular  oom- 

miaaion  for  particular  serrioea,  snob  as  cnlJecting  flreight, 

paving  dbburaements,  drc 
Loss  by  fire  (onlrss  insurance  haa  been  ;ordered),  of 

robbera,  theft,  and  all  nnaroidable  acddenta,  if  the  usual 

care  haa  been  taken  to  secure  the  property,  to  be  borne  by 

the  ownera  of  Uie  gooda. 

Rates  of  Receiving  and  Forwarding  Gooda,  axchuive  q# 
Charges  actually  incurred. 

Sugar., per  hogshead 

Molssses do. 

Tobacco • do. 

„       manufoctured kegaorboxeo 

CoMon,  on  the'ralue,  S|  per  cent,  or. .  per  bale 

liquids. per  pipe 

per  hogshead 

per  half  pipe 

per  quarter  pipe 

Merchandise caaea,  boxea,and  trunka 

„  perbarrel 

Proriaions per  hogshead 

per  barrel 

Flour do. 

Lard per  keg 

Earthenware per  crato  or  cask 

Hardware boxea  or  casks 


tt 


•» 


Oa. 

eta. 

00 

00 

to 

SO 

00 

00 

73 

50 

«ft 

«5toM 

S4 

37* 

15 

10 

05 

50 

0 

15  to  50 

»74 


AMEfilOA, 


Nalla • per  keg 

Ounpowder do. 

Coffee per  bog 

Salt,  fpicen,  &c do. 

Iron • per  fMOlbd. 

CMtiogo do. 

Lead «.. per  pig 

Soap,  raisins,  candlea,  &6 perbox 

Carriages ..esoh 

GijES «....do. 

Other  articles  in  pruportion. 

Rates  of  Storage :— 


dols.cts. 
0    05 
00 
30 

00 
60 
03 
05 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 


Dry-gooda  pay  storage  for  tlM  whole  tfoM  they  may  bs 
on  hand,  on  the  gross  raloe,  1  per  cent. 


00 


Cotton,  most,  Ac. per  bale 

Tobacco per  hogshead 

Bacon .do. 

Pork  and  wbiskey per  barrel 

Flour do. 

Lard per  keg 

Hides each 

Peltries per  bale 

Iron  and  lead , per  pig 

Bar  iron per  ton 

Crockery per  cask,  or  crate 

gardware per  cask 
ails per  keg 

Dry-goods,  on  deposit per  package 

Coffee,  salt,  spices,  Urc per  bag 

Liquids per  pipe  or  hogshead 

,t        perhalfpipe 

„        • per  quarter  pipe 

Claret  wine per  cask 

Wine,  soap,  candles,  dec per  box 

Baaging per  piece 

Bale  rope per  coil 

Sugar per  hogshead 


Per  Month, 
dels.  cts. 


the 
ion 


Preifhts  :— 

When  vessels  are  chartered,  or  goods  ahipped  by 
ton,  and  no  special  agreement  respecting  the  proportii 
of  tonnage  which  eadi  particvlar  article  shau  be  on 

K ted  at,  the  following  regulation  shall  be  the  standard. 
at  the  articles,  the  hnlk  of  which  shall  oompooe  a  too, 
to  equal  a  ton  of  heavy  materials,  shall  be  in  weight  na 
follows ; — 

Coffee incakks,    1668  lbs. 

„     inbags,    1830 

Cocoa in  casks,    1180 

„      inbags,    1300 

Pimento incaaks,      950 

M      in  bags,    1100    „ 

Flour 8  barrels  of     100    ^ 

Beef,  porit,  tallow,  pickled  fish,  and  naral 

stores Obam-1* 

Pig  and  bar  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals  or 
ore,  heavy  dye-woods, sugar,  rice,  honey, 

and  other  heavy  articles gross    3240  lbs. 

Ship  bread in  casks,     073    „ 

M         Inbags,     7*1    „ 

„  in  btut,      806     ., 

Wines,  brandy,  spirits,  and  liquids  generally, 
reckoning  the  full  capacity  of  the  casks, 
ine  measure 300  gals. 


»» 


ft 


Grain,  ptras,  and  beans. 


»» 


»» 


32bshlfi. 

86 

36 

31 

28 


*• 


»* 


in  casks, 
in  bulk. 

Salt,  European do. 

„    West  India do. 

Stone  coal do. 

Timber  plank,  furs,  peltry  in  bales  or  boxes, 

cotton,  wool,  or  other  measurement  goods,      40  cubic  ft 

Dry  hides 1130  lbs. 

When  molasses  is  shipped  by  the  hogshead,  without  any 
special  sgreement,  it  shall  be  taken  at  110  gallons,  esti- 
mated on  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask. 


RATES  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  STEAM  TOWBOATS. 
The  following  Rates  have  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  Owners,  and  will  be  most  strictly  obserred : — 


From  tbe  Leree  to  the  Bar.  dollars. 

Vessels  under  50  tons,  will  be  charged   30 

Vessels  over  50,  and  under  150  ton«,  40  cents  per  ton. 
Vessels  of  ISO  tons,  and  under  200 60 


» 

300 

f» 

»» 

250 

tf 

tt 

800 

»» 

$t 

350 

ti 

»f 

400 

1* 

>l 

450 

*» 

»» 

550 

f» 

•» 

650 

It 

f* 

750 

f* 

tt 

850 

tt 

»> 

n 

950 

tf 

»t 

250. 
300 
350. 
400. 
450. 
550. 
650. 
750. 
850. 
950. 
1050. 


75 

90 

100 

no 

135 
150 
175 
300 
325 
350 
375 


From  Anchorage  Inside  the  Bar  to  Sea,  or  vUe  versa. 

dollars. 
Vessels  under  lOOtons 80 


Vessels  ot  100  tons,  and  under  300. 


»t 
ft 
ft 
t$ 
»» 
tt 
t* 


300 
350 
850 
450 
550 
050 
750 


tt               ,t  3.M). 

„               „  350. 

n  4S0. 

„               „  550. 

„                „  650. 

.,                „  750. 
„  and  upwards  . . . 


30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


From  the  Bar  or  inside  the  Bar  to  City. 

Vessels  under  200  tons,  1  dollar  per  ton.  dollars. 

Vessels  of  300  tons,  andnnder335 300 


ti 
i> 
tt 
tt 
n 
It 
It 
it 
» 


135 
350 
300 
350 

400 
450 
500 
550 
600 
650 


t> 
It 
It 
It 
t* 
>• 

M 

tl 
tt 
It 


It 
tt 

r» 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
I* 
II 


350. 
300. 
850. 
400. 
450. 
500. 
550. 
600. 
650. 
700. 


And  so  on,  in  like  proportion  for  all  larger. 


335 
350 
375 
800 
335 
350 
375 
400 
435 
450 


From  the  Head  of  the  South  Western  Pass  to  the  City. 
Vessels  under  300  tons,  90  cents  per  ton.  dollars. 

Vessels  of  300  tons,  and  under  350 300 

«,  250    „  „        350 235 

350    ..  „        450 350 


*• 


** 


dollars. 

Vessels  of  450  tonf,  and  under  550 300 

550    „  „  650 350 

050    „  „  750 375 

750    „  „         850 400 

850    „  „  950 450 

950    ..  «        1050 500 


ti 
n 
tt 
II 
I* 


It 
f 
tt 
It 


tt 
It 
tt 


From  Fort  Jackson  to  City. 

Vessels  under  300  tons,  85  cents  per  ton. 

dollars. 

Vessels  of  200  tons,  and  under  350 180 

350    „  „     350 StO 

305    „  „      450 235 

450    „  „      550 379 

550    „  „      650 3lt 

650    „  „      750 340 

750    „  „      850 300 

850    „  „      950 410 

050    „  «    1050 450 


From  Grand  Prairie  to  the  City. 
Vessels  under  300  tons,  75  cents  per  ton. 


Is  of  300  tons,  and  tmder  350. 


II 
It 
It 
t» 
If 

n 

M 


350 
850 
450 
550 
650 
750 
850 
050 


tt 
It 
It 
»» 
II 
tt 
II 
It 


II 
ti 
>i 
>» 

M 
It 

»l 

It 


850. 
450. 
550. 
050. 
730. 
850. 
050. 
1050. 


ddllaru. 
....  160 
....  180 
....  300 
....  330 
....  375 
....  310 
....  340 
....  380 
....   430 


From  Johnston's  to  the  City. 

Vessels  under  300  tons,  05  cents  per  ton. 

delfnia. 

Veeselsof  300  tons,  and  under  350 140 

350    M  $t     350 160 

850    „  „     450 180 

460    „  „      550 STO 

550    n  tt     650 350 

650    „  „      750 SOD 

750    „  „     850 810 

850    „  „      050 350 

090    „  ..    1050 090 


tt 
tt 
n 
•I 
I* 
ft 
II 
II 
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Pram  Potrrty  PciDt  to  City, 
▼oaeb  under  tM  tons,  5S  oenu  per  ten. 

doIUni. 

VeMeb  of  9MtoBs«  and  wider  tsa 14D 

»  tSO    „  „      350 160 

»  3M    n  .      409 105 

450    „  „     500 190 

059    „  ^    659 3«0 

650    „  „    760 130 

750    M  „    850 200 

850    „  „     950 ra 

950    M  ..  1050 350 


n 


»* 


•» 


»t 


Fran  M*Ciato  to  City. 


TeoMl 

Is  under  SOO  toofl,  45 

cents  peg 

Yeaoel 

Is  of  SOO  tons. 

and  under  SOO 

>t 

S50    „ 

».      M9 

•t 

859    „ 

„      450 

t» 

450    „ 

.»      MO 

»» 

530    „ 

„      650 

•• 

699    „ 

».     rao 

•t 

740    „ 

.»       859 

M 

850    „ 

..      M6 

•• 

069    „ 

r,    1050 

doUari. 
....  UO 
....  II 
....  140 
....  1651 
....  105 
....  925 
....  250 
....  S85 
....  329 


Prom  fCnf lish  Turn  to  City. 

dollars 

Vessels  under  100  Ions 80 

uf  100  tons,  and  under  150 40 


M 
M 


»• 


150 
290 
250 
859 
459 
500 
659 
759 
850 
969 


»» 
n 
$» 
»» 
»» 
tf 
tt 
n 
i» 


n 

M 
N 

»» 
»f 
»t 
yt 
»» 


250.. 
360u. 
409.. 
500., 


759. 

869. 

969. 

1060. 


50 
70 
100 
125 
150 
175 

too 

250 
275 


>• 

09W 

»t 

•• 

n 

659 

*f 

M 

•> 

750 

*» 

»» 

tt 

850 

»t 

M 

ff» 

960 

»* 

*f 

dollara. 

Vesseb  of  450  tons,  and  under  559.. 85 

659 109 

759 129 

859 149 

959 150 

1950 169 

■OVIMO    VISSILS. 

Prom  Ca»a1-«treet  to  tlw  lower  toboeoo  warehouses  at 
any  point  between  the  limits,  and  vice  ver$m  :— 

doOars. 

under  100  tons 19 

809    , 15 

e#    809    ,,  ond  uuwards 20 


Vessels  mored  from  the  liaaits  between  Canal-street  and 
the  lower  tobacco  warehouses  to  any  point  in  the  second 
municipality : — 


Vesselt  under 


190tons 16 

SOO    „     20 

400 


n 


M 


of  409    „    OBd  Upwards' 


80 


Vessels  moved  firom  tiM  Umltn  between  If  Hlsndoo*s 
and  the  lower  tobacco  wmrehousrs  to  shipyards  on  the 
eppoeite  side  of  the  rirer,  will  be  charged  the  same  ratee 
as  if  moved  from  Slaaghterh«ase  Point  to  ihe  Levee. 
Prom  Slaufhterlmuse  Point  to  the  Levee  at  any  puint 
between  Canal-etreet  and  the  lower  cotton  war«»oasee, 
and  vice  ver$a : — 

dollars 

Vessels  under  190  tons 15 

809    „    29 

400    , 25 

»,       of  400    M    and  up  ward  Sm 30 

Pive  dollars  in  addition  with  anchors  down. 


V« 
Vei 


tt 


tt 


Tow'mf  through  the  English  Turn. 

dclars. 

iU  under  150  tons 25 

Is  of  150  tons,  and  under  200 85 

200    „                  „      250 45 

«80    „                   „      S«9 551 

850    ..                   ..      459 65 


Prom  Slangbterhouse  Point  to  the  Levee  at  any  point 
between  Ctnal-etreet  and  Millsudon's  ptees,  in  the 
second  municipality,  and  vict  vfrta  i — 

dollars. 

^Is  under  100  tons 20 

299    , 25 

400    „     30 

of       400    n    and  upwards 35 

Five  dollars  in  addition  with  anchor*  down. 


tt 


All  vessels  to  be  charged  for  American  tonnage. 

Wlieo  foreign  vessels  are  not  measured,  they  will  be  charged  twenty  per  cent  in  addition  to 
their  registered  tonnage. 

All  vessels  while  in  tow  oftlie  boats  will  be  considered  at  their  own  risk ;  and  vessels  taken 
astern  will  foe  charged  the  same  as  if  towed  alongside,  and  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  may 
be  towed,  should  they  be  cast  off  in  consequence  of  bad  weather,  or  for  any  cai«e  beyond  the 
control  of  the  master  of  the  boat. 

When  any  vessel  b  towed  in  or  over  the  bar,  and  proceeds  up  the  river  under  canvass,  and 
the  boat  reserves  a  berth  for  her,  she  shall  be  bouod  to  pay  from  tlie  point  where  the  engagement 
shall  have  been  made. 

Vessels  on  shore  or  in  distress,  that  require  the  aid  of  a  boat,  will  be  charged  as  per  agree- 
ment between  the  masters  of  the  boat  and  vesseL 

In  all  cases  where  cargo  is  received  on  board,  it  is  understood  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  ship  or 
vessel,  either  as  it  regards  damages  or  loss ;  tteitfaer  will  any  receipts  be  giTen  by  the  master  or 
officer  of  said  boats  for  goods  received  on  board  of  them^  but  the  masters  of  vessels  nay  send  such 
persons  as  they  may  think  proper  to  take  charge  of  them. 

Vessels  requiring  the  aid  ot  two  boats  to  get  over  the  bar,  will  be  diarged  as  follows  :— 

dollars. 

All  vessels  under  450  tons 50 

Ditto  over  450  tons 75 

Id  the  event  of  the  boats  not  being  able  to  get  the  ship  or  vessel  over  the  bar,  after  a  fair 
trial,  such  price  will  be  charged  for  the  services  so  rendered  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  ; 
tiot,  h&wevtTf  to  exceed  the  prices  above-named. 

Vessds  without  rudders,  or  when  the  rudder  is  broken,  so  as  to  render  them  unserviceable  id 
steering  the  ship  or  vessel,  will,  in  all  cases,  be  charged  double  the  above  rates. 

All  towage  down  will  be  payable  on  the  acrival  of  the  ttearoers  at  the  Pilot's  Station  at  the 
Southwest  Pass,  or  Balize. 
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AMERICA. 
PASSENGERS. 


dullars. 

Cabin  Passengers  from  the  Bar  to  the  City 10 

Ditto  ditto  Cit}'  to  the  Bar 9 

Ditto  ditto  Fort  Jackson  to  City    8 

Ditto  ditto  City  to  Fort  Jackson 4 

Deck  passengers  half  the  above  prices. 

BATES   OF  PILOTAGE. 

Three  dollars  and  a  half  per  foot,  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  in  or  out. 

NEW  ORLEANS  LEVEE  DUES. 

The  following  ordinance,  amendatory  of  existing  ordinances  concerning  levee  dues,  in  and  for 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  was  ordained  by  the  General  Council,  and  approved  by  the  mayor^ 
May  26,  1848  :— 

1.  That  from  and  after  the  Slst  day  of  August  next,  the  levee  or  wharfage  dues  on  ships  and 
other  decked  vessels,  and  on  steam  vessels  arriving  from  sea,  shall  be  as  follows : — 


dolUn. 

donare. 

»ne 

1  ander  75  tooa 

15 

On  Mdi  Teasel  oi 

SOO  tone,  end  under  860.. ..  Its 

>, 

of 

75 

*t 

and  ander 

*ilb7.V. 

90 

M 

650 

tt 

ft 

600....  180 

n 

106 

»f 

tf 

195.... 

t5 

w 

000 

tt 

tt 

650....  188 

»» 

ISO 

ti 

n 

150. ••• 

30 

»f 

890 

ft 

t» 

700....   148 

*f 

IM 

M 

•* 

SOO 

40 

tt 

700 

tt 

tt 

750  ...  160 

tt 

SOO 

•» 

»> 

S90. ... 

50 

»t 

750 

ff 

tt 

800....  178 

» 

tM 

» 

M 

900> • •• 

00 

tt 

800 

ff 

tt 

900....    190 

»» 

300 

ft 

tt 

850.... 

70 

tt 

900 

ft 

tf 

1000....  SOS 

•f 

S50 

I* 

H 

400.... 

85 

t% 

JOOO 

tf 

ft 

1100....  130 

t* 

400 

«l 

n 

460.... 

100 

ft 

1100 

ft 

ft 

1800....  838 

»» 

450 

n 

9* 

600.* .. 

115 

tt 

laOOand 

npwards  • 

MO 

2.  That  from  and  ader  the  Slst  day  of  August  next,  the  levee  dues  on  steam  vessels  navigating 
on  the  river,  and  which  shall  moor  or  land  in  any  part  of  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  port, 
shall  be  as  follows : 


doners. 

On  ceoh  ■teamerander  75  tone 18 

n  of    75    „    and  under  100..  18 

M  100    „  „  150..  82 

n  150    M  tt  900..  80 

tt  900    „  „  950..  87 

tt  950    „  „  800..  46 

t,  300    „  K  850..  69 

tt  350    ;,  M  400..  80 


dollart. 
Ob  eeoh  tteaner  of  400  tone,  and  under  460..    67 

.    78 


„         500  „     ,f     650..  89 

„         550  „     „     800..  90 

600  „     „      650..  97' 

„         050  .,     „     700..  105 

„        700  and  npwarde 190 


d.  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  pirogue,  flatboat,  bargeboat,  or  keelboat,  to 
remain  in  port  longer  than  twelve  days,  as  fixed  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  an  ordinance  approved 
the  21st  of  October,  1889,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
wharfingers  of  the  several  municipalities  to  cause  to  be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  port  any 
pirogue,  flatboat,  barge,  or  other  craft,  found  in  violation  of  this  ordinance,  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  municipalities.  The  fines  arising  from  any  violation  hereof  shall  be  recoverable, 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  such  pirogue,  flat- 
boat,  or  other  craft,  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality  within  which  Sie  offence  may  be  com- 
mitted. 

4.  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  flatboat,  keelboat,  baree,  or  old  hull,  to  remain 
within  the  limits  of  the  port  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  disdiarge  of  its  carso,  under 
a  penalty  of  twen^-five  dollars,  recoverable  as  aforesaid ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  wharfinger  of  either  of  the  municipalities  to  cause  to  be 
removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  beat,  or  to  turn  adrift,  without  delay,  any  such  flatboat,  keelboat, 
or  other  craft  in  contravention. 

5.  That  in  case  any  captain,  owner,  or  person  in  command  of  any  steamboat,  flatboat,  barge, 
keelboat,  or  other  craft,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  wharfinger  to  conform  to 
the  ordinances  regulating  the  port,  he  or  they  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  fifty 
dollars  for  each  offence,  recoverable  as  aforesaid. 

6.  That  from  and  after  the  Slst  day  of  August  next,  all  ships  and  other  decked  vessels,  and 
steam  vessels,  arriving  from  sea«  which  shall  have  landed  or  moored  in  front  of  one  municipality, 
and  shall  have  paid  or  be  liable  to  pay  the  levee  dues  to  such  municipality,  and  whidi  shall  afterw 
wards  remove  trom  such  municipality  to  one  of  the  other  municipalities,  shall  pay  to  the  munici- 
pality to  which  they  remove,  the  following  dues : — 
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dolUira. 

All  vessek  o?er  750  tout 8    00  per  day. 

500  „  and  kts  than  750 3    M>        ,» 

„  800„  „  500 2    00        „ 

„  100  „  „  dOO 1     50        „ 

AllYesielgaDderlOO  »     0    75        ,, 

Such  daily  levee  dues  to  be  collected  for  every  day  84ich  vessel  may  remaio  in  the  port  of  the 
nramcijMlity  to  wbioh  tber  may  have  removed,  the  days  of  removal  and  departure  excepted. 

7.  That  so  much  ci  au  exiecing  ordinances  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
wmce  is  hereby  repealed. 

Articles  of  the  Ordinance  of  1836  still  in  force. 

AancLB  VI.  All  steam  vesseb  employed  as  packets,  and  plying  regularly  between  this  port 
and  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  Havaonah,  sbaU  pay  no  otlier  or  higher  rate  of 
wharfase  than  is  imposed  by  this  ordinance  on  steamboats  navigating  the  Mississippi. 

VI I.  The  duties  specified  in  the  preceding  Article,  shall  be  paid  on  the  mooring  and  landing 
of  said  steamers  in  port,  by  their  captains  or  other  agents,  to  the  officer  intrusted  with  their 
collection  by  the  municipality  within  whose  limits  said  vessels  shall  liave  moored  and  landed. 

IX.  Steamers  employed  as  towboats,  and  which  shall  have  received  on  board  any  produce, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  can^  of  a  vessel,  and  shall  discharge  the  same  on  the  levee,  shall 
pay  the  same  dn^  as  is  specified  in  Article  V.,  according  to  their  tonnage ;  said  duty  to  be 
collected  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  municipality  within  whose  limits  such  discharge  snail  be 
effbcted. 

X.  Towboats  shall  pay,  for  each  time  they  may  moor  to  take  in  wood  or  other  Aiel,  eight 
<lollars  to  the  municipality  within  whose  limits  they  may  moor  and  take  in  said  fuel. 

XI.  The  following  levee  dues  shall  be  exacted  on  all  flatboats,  barges,  keelboats^  pirogues, 
and  all  other  raft,  crafts,  &c. : — 

dols.  cts. 
On  each  flatboat,  either  ftiUy  or  in  part  kden  with  produce,  materiak,  or  merchan- 
dise of  any  kind 10    00 

On  each  bai^,  measuring  seventy  feet  or  more  in  length 10    00 

On  all  harses,  keelboats,  or  boats  Baeasaring  less  than  seventy  feet,  and  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  tons  burden 6    00 

On  all  other  boats  not  described  in  the  present  ordinance 4    00 

On  each  coasting  pirogue 1     00 

The  owners  or  keepers  of  boats  used  as  places  of  dep6t  for  any  article  whatever, 

shall  pay  a  duty,  per  day,  of 1     00 

The  following  duties  shall  also  be  levied : 
On  being  broken  up,  if  in  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  port,  each  flatboat   ........       4    00 

On  each  steamer,  or  other  vessel  than  flatboats,  being  broken  up  within  said  limits  . .     10    00 

On  rafts  of  timber,  not  containing  more  than  twenty-five  logs  each  raft 5    00 

On  each  raft  of  timber  containing  more  than   twenty-five  logs,  then  in  the  ratio  of 

that  increase. 
On  each  craft  measuring  forty  tons  or  under,  employed  to  carry  sugar,  molasses, 
wood,  or  any  other  descnption  of  merchandise,  there  shall  be  levied,  on  each 

trip,  a  duty  of 4    00 

On  all  craft,  exceeding  forty  tons  each,  employed  as  above,  shall  also  be  levied,  on 

each  trip,  a  duty  of fi    00 

XIL  All  boats  or  other  vessels  arriving  within  the  limits  of  the  port,  with  fish,  meat, 
vegetables,  eggs,  or  any  and  every  other  kind  of  provisions,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  severafmarkets,  shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  paving  any  levee  dues ;  but  the  saine,  and 
alTother  description  of  craft  otherwbe  employed,  whether  particularly  mentioned  in  tl)is  ordi- 
nance or  not,  shall  pay  duty  according  to  the  tariff  above  ordained. 

XIV.  It  is  her4>y  expressly  forbidden  to  all  owners,  masters,  consignees,  or  other  persons,  to 
sell,  or  cause  to  be  solct,  on  board  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  craft,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
wine,  beer,  cider,  and  spirituous  liijuors,  in  quantities  less  than  a  barrel,  under  a  penalty  of  fiftv 
doOaia  for  each  contravention.  It  is  also  expressly  forbidden  to  smoke,  or  allow  to  be  smoked, 
meat  of  any  kind  on  board  of  said  craft,  nnoer  tlie  penalty,  in  the  manner  levied,  and  on  the 
evidence  above-mentioned. 

XV.  All  barges,  flatboaU,  keelboats,  or  other  craft,  in  which  shall  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
part  of  the  port  assigned  for  theb  accommodation  during  die  said  term  of  twelve  days,  any 
produce,  goods,  or  merchandise,  brought  on  board  from  a  distance  less  than  100  miles  above  the 
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city  of  New  Orleans,  excepting  sugar,  molasses,  and  cotton,  the  staples  of  Louisiana,  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  exceeding  100  dollars. 

XVI.  In  case  any  person  should  furnish  any  false  reports  relative  to  the  cargoes,  owners,  or 
consignees,  or  the  date  of  such  crafts  entering  the  port,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  or  im- 
pede the  officers  of  the  several  municipalities  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  duties  devolving  on 
them,  said  person  or  persons  so  contravening  shall,  on  conviction,  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  dollars,  nor  exceeding  100  dollars,  for  each  contravention. 

XVII.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  captains  of  vessels  and  steamers,  and  also  on 
masters,  owners,  and  keepers  of  all  crafts,  flatboats,  rafts,  and  floats,  to  pay  the  aforesaid  duties 
on  board  of  their  respective  vessels,  a  receipt  for  which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  by  the  proper 
officer  of  each  municipality,  in  order  to  prove  payment  thereof,  in  case  any  of  said  vessels,  cnh, 
&c.,  be  removed  from  one  division  of  the  port  to  another. 

XVIII.  All  the  fines  imposed  by  this  ordinance  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality 
within  which  any  contravention  thereof  may  have  been  committed  ;  the  same  to  be  levied  on 
the  evidence  of  the  wharfinger,  and  if  voluntarily  paid,  the  receipt  for  the  same  shall  be  given  by 
the  treasurer ;  but  if  they  be  resisted,  then  their  recovery  shall  be  effected  by  and  before  an 
authority  or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

LAWS  OF  LOUISIANA  RESPECTING  THE  PACKING  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK. 

Mess  Pork — Must  consist  of  the  sides  of  well-fattened,  corn-fed  hogs,  weighing  not  less  than 
200  lbs. ;  and  the  flanks,  with  the  flabby  pieces  cut  off,  may  be  admitted. 

Prime  Pork — May  be  composed  of  three  shoulders,  three  half  heads,  without  the  ears,  snout, 
or  brains ;  three  tail  pieces ;  some  flanks  and  sides^  sufficient  to  form  the  first  and  last  layers 
in  the  barrel. 

M.  O.  (mess  ordinary)  Pork — Contains  too  small  or  lean  pork,  flabby  pieces,  or  too  much 
of  the  shoulder,  or  bony  pieces. 

P.  O.  (prime  ordinary)  Pork — Is  an  inferior  quality,  rendered  so  by  lean  meat,  bad  hand- 
ling, or  too  many  bony  or  bloody  pieces. 

Soft  Pork — Is  such  as  is  made  from  liogs  fattened  from  mass  or  still  slops,  or  sometimes  by 
being  heated.  Each  barrel  must  contain  200  lbs.  of  pork,  be  filled  with  the  strongest  brine,  and 
and  then  fif^y  lbs.  of  Turk's  island  salt  added. 

Mess  Beep — Must  be  composed  of  the  choicest  sides  of  well-fattened,  stall-fed  cattle ;  only 
one  choice  sirloin  of  rump  may  be  admitted. 

Prime  Beef — May  consist  of  the  flanks,  half  a  neck,  and  legs  cut  above  the  knee,  and  the 
balance  good  pieces,  with  sides  enough  to  form  the  first  layer. 

Beefreqviret  more  taU  than  pork. 

The  charges  for  inspecting  pork  and  beef  are  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel,  and  storage  eight 
cents  per  month,  after  the  first  three  days.  Sometimes,  when  the  pork  has  been  put  up  bjjr 
experienced  hands,  and  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  contains  the  amount  and  quantity  ot  salt 
required  by  law,  the  inspectors  will  brand  the  lot  by  inspecting  one-tenth ;  and  then  their  charges 
are  only  twenty  cents  for  branding. 

All  beef  and  pork  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  sale,  in  barrels,  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  if  sold 
without  inspection.  It  may  be  shipped  without  inspection,  if  notice  to  that  efTect  be  lodged  at 
the  custom  house  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival. 

IMPORTATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

By  the  law  of  the  25th  of  March,  1844,  it  is  enacted  : — 

Section  I. — That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate,  from  time  to  time,  eight 
inspectors  of  tobacco  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  two  inspectors  of  tobacco  for  Lafayette. 
That  no  owner,  nor  agent  of  owners  of  tobacco,  shall  offer  the  same  for  sale,  until  it  shall  have 
been  inspected,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  ofTence,  and  as  to  each  and  ereiy 
hogshead  of  tobacco. 

II.  That  the  owner,  or  agent  of  owners  of  tobacco,  brought  into  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
intended  for  sale  therein,  are  hereby  required  to  give  notice  to  the  said  inspectors,  at  their  office, 
that  the  same  may  be  inspected  ;  and  that  at  least  two  of  the  said  inspectors  shall  be  present  at 
every  inspection,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  quality,  a  third  inspector  shall  be  called  to 
decide ;  and  no  inspector  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  buy 
or  sell  tobacco  on  his  own  account,  nor  act  in  the  sale  of  tobacco  as  broker,  agent,  or  factor,  for 
any  other  person,  under  the  penalty  of  400  dollars  for  every  such  offence. 

III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  inspector  of  tobacco,  when  a  hogshead  or  cask  of 
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tobacco  is  opened  for  iMpection,  to  examine  the  tame  carefnlly,  in  at  least  three  difierent  places, 
and  to  liave  a  true  and  just  sample  drawn  therefrom  (and  neatly  put  up  by  the  inspector),  tor  the 
use  of  the  vender  and  purchasers.  That  in  no  case  shall  the  brand  or  other  mark  be  affixed  on  the 
hogshead,  cask,  or  sample,  until  at  least  two  inspectors  have  agreed  on  the  quality  thereof;  the 
brand  or  mark  to  be  affixed  on  the  hogshead  or  cask  to  correspond  with  that  on  the  sample,  and 
classed  as  follows  : — Admitted  or  refused.  That  all  tobacco  shall  be  classed  '*  Admitted/'  unless 
the  same  shall  consist  chiefly  of  ground  leaves,  decayed,  wet,  or  damaged  tobacco,  or  in  a  state  too 
moist  to  keep.  That  if  any  hogshead  be  partially  damaced,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  ten  per 
cent,  said  damage  sliall  be  cut  off,  and  the  samples  be  marlced  **  Trimmed  or  cut,**  and  the  probable 
weight  cut  off,  be  marked  on  the  label  of  the  sample.  That  all  tobacco  shall  be  classed  as  *'  Re- 
fused," when  damaged  to  an  extent  exceeding  ten  per  cent  on  the  nett  weight  of  the  hogshead,  or 
when  the  same  shall  consist  chiefly  of  ground  leaves,  lugs,  wet  or  damaged  tobacco,  or  tobacco  in  a 
state  too  moist  to  keep  :  Providtd,  That  any  person  or  persons  requiring  tobacco,  in  hogsheads  or 
casks,  inspected  by  stripping  off  the  casks,  to  ascertain  the  actual  tare  thereof,  and  more  fully  to 
determine  whether  the  tobacco  is  firmly  packed,  and  free  from  trash,  shall  have  that  right  granted 
to  them  by  notifying  the  inspector  to  tliat  effect.  The  inspector,  in  that  case,  shall  cause  the 
hogshead  or  osk  to  be  up-ended  bv  the  necessary  coopers  and  labourers  supplied  by  the  owner  or 
consignee,  so  that  the  space  of  eighteen  square  feet  shall  be  allowed  by  the  warehouse-keeper  for 
each  hogshead  or  cask.  The  inspector  shall  then  cause  the  hogshead  or  cask  to  be  uncased  or 
opened,  and  the  empty  hogshead  or  cask  taken  off  and  weighed,  and  the  tare  thereof  inscribed 
tnereon  ;  af^er  which,  the  empty  hogshead  or  cask  shall  be  returned  on  the  tobacco  from  which  it 
came,  and  coopered  up  in  good  shipping  order,  approved  by  the  inspector ;  for  which  service  tiie 
owner  or  owners,  or  consignee,  shall  pay,  over  and  above  the  charges  allowed  by  law,  heretofore 
provided  for,  twenty  cents  per  hogshead,  additional  fee,  to  the  inspector,  and  forty  cents  to  the 
coopers,  for  such  extra  labour,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  certify  the  actual  tare  in 
bis  certificate,  and  that  the  cask  has  been  actually  stripped. 

IV.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  alter  or  erase  any  brand  or  mark  of  said  inspectors, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  100  dollars  for  every  cask,  hogshead,  or 
sample  label,  the  brands  or  marks  of  which  shall  have  been  so  altered  or  erased. 

V.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  tobacco  in  carrots,  or  to 
stripped  or  stemmed  tobacco,  or  to  tobacco  stems  in  hogsheads,  nor  to  leaf  tobacco  in  hogsheads, 
boxes,  or  bales,  intended  for  reshipment  without  sale,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of  the 
same. 

y  I.  Tliat,  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  governor  shall  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  suitable  tobaax>  inspectors,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  serve  until  the 
1st  day  of  February,  1845,  and  for  every  two  years  thereafter ;  and,  in  case  of  death  or  resignation 
of  any  of  said  tobacco  inspectors  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  shall  make  tem- 
porary appointments,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  thereafter. 

VII.  That  the  two  inspectors  appointed  for  the  city  of  Lafayette  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  and  penalties,  and  receive  the  same  compensations  that  are  established  and  provided  in  this 
act  for  the  inspectors  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

VIII.  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October  next,  all  hogsheads  or  casks  of  tobacco, 
which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  and  port  of  New  Orleans,  shall  be  made  of  well-seasoned 
timber. 

We  have  but  very  imperfect  accounts  of  the  trade  of  Louisiana  before  its 
cession  to  the  United  States^  in  1803.  The  French  attempts  under  M.  Crozat, 
and  afterwards  under  the  famous  Mississippi  Company^  did  little  towards  de- 
veloping the  abundant  valuable  resources  of  the  regions  through  which  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  magnificent  tributaries  flow.  They  were,  however,  its  discoverers 
and  explorers.  Our  statistical  accounts  of  this  state  begin  with  its  occupation 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  tables  of  imports  and 
exports,  which  pass  nearly  all  through  New  Orleans,  it  must  be  considered,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Western  States  is  included. 
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NAVJGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  NKW  ORLEANS. 
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Up  to  1828,  tlie  greerest  amount  of  tonnage  nhicti  entered  in  one  year  was  57,000  lom.  In 
]838,  ten  years  afterwards,  tlie  amount  of  toiinage  entered  ai  the  ciii<tam  house  wai — foreign  vesieli 
from  foreign  countries,  45,283  tons ;  American  vessels  from  foreign  parts,  137,243  tons ;  Ameri- 
cao  coasting  vessels.  257,259  tons.— Total,  446,716  tons. 

The  whole  histon  of  navigation  does  not  exhibit  so  rapid  an  increase  of  shipping  entering  anj 
port  in  the  world.     The  foreign  arrivals  were  chiefly  British. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  imports  into  New  Orleans,  a  RTcat  authority,  Mr.  LittleBeld,  in  a 
letter  lo  Mr.  Freeman  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  "  Merchants  Magazine,"  says  :  "  Ai  regards  the 
'  value  of  imports  info  New  Orleans  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1843.'  I  went  no  farther 
than  the  specie,  and  the  value  of  the  most  prominent  articles  received  from  the  interior ;  which 
latter,  according  to  a  table  which  you  will  find  in  the  annual  statement,  amounted,  in  round  num- 
bets,  to  about  54,000.000  dollars.  Add  to  this  the  amount  of  specie,  and  you  havea  total  value  of 
64,500,000  do]]in,excliaiven/all  lAe  imporli  of  merckandite  by  tea,  vhelAerJrom  foreign  cotnUrift  or 
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Vwited  SUUe^  purU^  exeepi  coUanfrom  Tss^t.  No  rtcoid  eiiito  of  the  Yalue  of  Uie 
Bupplies  of  nuinu&cturea  and  other  goods  brought  to  our  city  from  coastwise  ports,  from  the  extre- 
mit3r  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Could  thb  be  aBoertained,  and  added  to  the  amount  of 
foreign  merchandise  receiTed,  it  would,  with  the  otlier  items  above^uted,  probably  ffi?e«  as  the 
▼alue  of  imports  into  New  Orleans,  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  164;),  a  grandf  total  of  at 
least  80,000,000  doUmr 
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ToHHAOS  of  Veisels  cleared  from  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  during  the  Years  1832  to  1844. 
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VAiiVX  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  J^rchaudise,  of  the  Growth,  Prodnoe^  and  Manu&ctore  of 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  exported  from  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 
from  1832  to  1844,  as  compikd  at  the  Custom  house.  New  Orleans,  for  the  i/Lu- 
chants*  Transcript 
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In  Fort^n  VeiMla. 


dnlltr*. 

4,891.858 

5.81 1.830 

S.570,097 

7,019,850 

8,579,535 

8,597,485 

8.961,184 

6,88t,687 

5,575.307 

9.940,889 


PORtlON  MANU. 
FACTURB8. 


Ui  Aai«riaui 
VeMol*. 


Ib 


dolltrt. 
1,877^)1 
X045,754 
1,518,015 
9,138,919 
4,957.188 

1.049307 

U5S6384 

1,017.900 

903,404 


SoUsfii. 
68^047 
••7,800 
9,076,148 
9,094,480 
981J9S 
0S9.19S 

8804ia 
538,098 


Statrment  of  the  Nmnber  of  fiales  of  Cotton  shipped  at  New  Orleans  in  each  Tear, 
from  1819  to  1884,  indosiye,  with  the  Countries  respectiyely  to  which  it  was  shipped. 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


1810. 

1890, 

1891 

1899. 

1893 

1894. 

1895 

1898, 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1880 

1831. 

18» 

1833 

1834 


PVvOD* 

Ureryool. 

Cork,ftc. 

Glaflfov. 

FraBM. 

North«ni 
Borope. 

Nortbern 
8utef. 

TOTAL. 

Mien. 

IwlM. 

Mc«. 

bttlM. 

talM. 

Ulw. 

bale*. 

baW. 

•  •  •• 

•  •    •  • 

. .  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

a  .  .  • 

•  •  ■  • 

99,018 

•  •  •  • 

56.885 

8318 

4,340 

98,440 

3374 

16304 

119,901 

SOS 

40,836 

8406 

1.854 

88,858 

9,104 

35,780 

136,no 

611 

56,354 

•  •  •  • 

8.014 

83,557 

10,104 

51,430 

156,030 

144 

88.180 

558S 

0.853 

95.789 

^368 

30304 

171.481 

890 

56,977 

614 

5,959 

85,059 

015 

46.507 

145.41S 

18 

91,301 

1978 

7,000 

89,884 

778 

08,790 

904306 

.  • .  • 

108,043 

0108 

8,l(.9 

08,760 

4,631 

00.487 

951,7I»1 

•  •  •  • 

178,434 

1970 

19,743 

00.101 

0.170 

07.098 

398355 

70 

183,196 

9790 

6.509 

70,130 

6399 

85385 

305,385 

1598 

119,836 

1443 

8,485 

81,039 

14,189 

41.050 

107,799 

•  •  •• 

179.898 

943 

16,413 

04,199 

4,898 

56,069 

351,993 

S6 

908.199 

8803 

15,803 

00,913 

5307 

135360 

433,971 

•  •  •  « 

I9MS8 

9588 

0,997 

n.l9S 

11369 

63334 

854,078 

886 

916.479 

000 

8,009 

89,304 

5398 

0t367 

105.539 

944 

171,388 

9409 

13,090 

100,995 

11,139 

61315 

461,149 

382 


AMERICA. 


'Statbment  showing  the  Receipts  of  the  Principal  Articles  from  the  Interior,  during  die  YeaVs 
ending  Slst  of  August,  1843-4,  with  their  Estimated  .Average  and  Total  Value. 


ARTICLES. 


Apples banela 

Baoon,  aasorted hhd«.  and  oaakK 

Ditto,     do boxea 

Ditto  hama bhda.  and  tlercaa 

Ditto,  in  bulk Iba. 

Bagging pieces 

Bale  rope coils 

Beaua barrel* 

Batter kega  and  firkins 

Ditto barrels 

Beea*-wax de 

Dkto Iba 

Beef barrela 

Ditto hbds. 

Ditto,  dryed. lbs. 

Buffalo  robea packs 

Cotton bales 

Lake  and  Miaaiaslppi do. 

Lake do. 

North  Alabama  and  Tennesacc do. 

— —  Arkanaaa....* do. 

MobUe do. 

Florida do. 

Texas t do. 

Com  meal barrela 

—  in  ear • do, 

' ahelled Mcks 

Cheese casks 

Candles boxea 

Cider barrels 

Coal,  western do. 

Uried  apples  and  peacbea 

Feathers. baga 

Flaxseed tieroea 

Flour barrels 

Fun hhds.,  baadlen,  and  boxes 

Hemp bundles 

Hides number 

Horns .• 

Hay bundles 

Iron,  pig tons 

Lard hhds. 

— — barrels 

kegs 

Leather bundles 

Lime,  western  barrels 


Lead. 


.P»g' 


bar «...*.... kega  and  boies 

—*- white do. 

Molasses  (estimated  crop) gallons 

Oata .barrels 

Onions  do. 

OU.  linseed do. 

— —  castor do. 

; lard do. 

Peach  brandy do. 

Pickles kegs  and  barrels 

Potatoes bariels 

Pork do. 

hbds. 

in  bulk lbs. 

Porter  and  ale barrels 

Parking  yarn reels 

Skins,  deer packb 

bear do. 


Shot. 


.kegs 


Soap boxes 

Shingles do. 

Staves boxes 

Sugar  ^estimated  crop) >.bhds. 

Spanish  moaa. • bales 

Tallow barrels 

Tobacco,  leaf hhds. 

•—  strips do. 

— -  chewing kegs  and  boxes 

— i—  bales 

Twine bnndles  and  boxes 

Vinegar barrels 

Whiskey do. 

Wiudow  glass boxes 

Wheat barrels  and  sacks 

Other  various  articles,  estimated  at 


I84S-44 


Quantity. 


43.0e9 

19,563 

556 

19,070 

1,203,821 

100,!t16 

83  684 

7,619 

18,831 

000 

1,009 

5)0 

49,363 

480 

55,610 

4^1 

910,854 


3.700 

165,354 

360,052 

12.583 

3.913 

1,410 

227,788 

2,001 

4,568 

4,273 

502,507 

•  •  •  • 

88,069 
70,490 

•  •  «  • 

35,132 

too 

212 

119,717 

373,341 

1,785 

8.767 

639,269 

851 

5.000,000 
130,432 
6,443 
2,260 
2,757 
2,647 
49 

412,028 

8,800 

7,792,000 

604 

1,164 

1,939 

09 

4,714 

7,399 

1^,000 

140,316 

2,347 

7,323 

70,435 

12,000 

7,695 

4  771 

2.099 

318 

86,947 

2,066 

86,014 


Average. 


dollara.  cts. 


Total  value. 


2 

25 

14 

30 

0 

10 

6 

8 

4 

IS 

40 

0 

4 

as 

0 
40 
32 


00 
00 
00 
00 
03 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
27 
50 
00 
06 
00 
00 


3 
0 
0 

12 
3 
3 
0 
2 

15 
7 
4 

• 

II 
1 

• 

2 
25 
45 
11 

2 
18 

1 

2 
12 

• 

0 
0 
2 
30 
32 
20 
13 

• 

2 

0 

20 

0 

5 

4 

25 

15 

13 

3 

25* 

00 

6 

13 

40 

100 

11 

1 
5 
1 
7 
4 
1 


00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
50 
45 
50 
00 
50 
00 

00 
25 

00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
CO 
00 
15 
00 

*20 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

50 

00 

03| 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

*00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
50 
00 
25 


Value. 


dollars. 

87,938 

479,075 

7,784 

572,100 

36,114 

1.002,160 

502,104 

26,660 

75,324 

6  000 

76,360 

135 

222,133 

15.840 

3336 

217.800 

29,147,328 


.... 

•  • .  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


11,307 

82,077 

324,468 

150,906 

10.230 

4361 

102^92 

5,002 

67360 

82,047 

3,018,028 

800,000 

418,682 

05,512 

•  •  •  • 

70,264 

2,500 

9.540 

1,316,887 

840,017 

82,130 

8,767 

1.374.428 

10,212 

1,000.000 
97.824 
12,886 
67.800 
88.224 
52,940 
637 

«  •  •  • 

113,174 

2,084,052 

170,000 

24.1,725 

3,020 

4,656 

48.475 

1.035 

61,282 

22,197 

3,405,000 

8,418.960 

14.622 

08.310 

2,817.400 

1,200,000 

92,540 

ujnr 

10,405 

795 

652,102 

8,264 

193,531 

4.000^)00 


1842-43 


65,803,806 


Value. 


dollars. 
67,008 
16,568 

13,588 

1,453.798 

80.721 

80.932 

H.878 

18,530 

894 

985 

2.67T 

17AI9 

51.400 
5,135 

824,045 

14.280 

191,410 

30.511 

10.687 

3,381 

15^98 

6,415 

255,096 

427,552 

8,502 

1,201 

1,020 

255,568 

1.676 

1,484 

13.480 

521.175 

336 

14,873 

45,967 

1.700 

28.089 

211 

1,433 

104,540 

307,871 

1,150 

571.M9 

701 

50 

120.430 

4.614 

1,356 

4,976 

1.818 

79 

445 

48.060 

204,043 

2A7I 

0,814,750 

1,050 

1,465 

ly496 

97 

1.588 

1,627 

147,000 

1,163,400 

0.905 

6,905 
91,454 

4,902 
3,008 
1,903 

83,507 

2,342 

118,248 

4,000.000 


53,728,054 


LOUISIANA. 
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Imports  from  the  Interior  into  New  Orleans,  for  Ten  Years,  Commencing  the  1st  of 
September  and  ending  the  Slst  of  August,  in  each  Year. 


A  R  T  I  c  L  B  s. 


184S 


1841 


IMO 


o 
c 


Applet brla.  36,443 

Bacon,  assorted hhds., 

casks,  and  boxes  13,505 

hams... hbds.  and  boxes  9,320 

iabulk lbs.  1,188,109 

Bagging,  Kentucky... pieces  00,307 

B  Jb  rope,  ditto coils  63,307 

Besns brls.  10,903 

Bolter kegsandflrkins  11,791 

brls.  t84 

BeeV-wax...  .brls.  and  boxes  343 

lbs.  3,300 

Beef brls.  17.434 

dried lbs.  60312 

BnAUo  robes packs  3,132 

'Lonisisna  and  Mis* 

siasippi bales  383,328 

Lake do.  8,967 

North  Alabansa  and 

Tennesaee do.  118,039 

ArkawMtf do.  16,734 

Mobile do.  4,60ft 

Florida do.  3.831 

LTexas do.  3,101 

Coro  m«-al brls.  6,033 

in  ears do.  340,673 

shelled sacks  338,709 

Cheese casks  S,7I* 

Cider brls.  1,130 

Coal,  western do.  II0,ft83 

Flaxseed do.  799 

Flour do.  439,680 

Pars.. hhds.,  bundles,  and 

boxes 

Hemp bundles 

Hides 

Hay .....boodles 

Iron,  pig tons 

Lord .biis. 

kegs 

Wnslem brls. 

PW  ..•; pis* 

bar kegs  and  boxes 

Oats brls. 

Onions do. 

Oa.  Hnseed do. 

castor. do. 

Potatoes do. 

Pork do. 

hhds. 

in  bulk lb<i. 

Packing  and  hempen  yarn, 

reels 
Skios.  deer  and  bear  ..packs 

Shot kegs 

Talluw brls. 

Tobac<-o.  leaf hbds. 

cbewing..kegs  and  thixes 

— — b4les 

Twine bundles. 

Whiskey br1«. 

Window  glass boxes 

Wheat ,htU,  and  sacks 


S7,S44'      24.387 


11,331 
6.111 
3,393.037 
70,970 
63,013 
14,381 
14/)74 

300 

10,070 

83.362 

70.100 

8,387 

tfr7,343 
3,103 

118,183 

11.149 

3,881 

731 

4,481 

8.384 

108,030 

808,337 

1.853 

344 

SI  433 

743 

496,194 


7,350 

4.413 

,117,987 

66.898 

47.970 

8,030 

10y43» 

790 

334 

10.373 

10,843 

39,180 

3,447 

747,894 
14,060 

153.460 

13J67 

13,649 

3.737 

3,988 

1«447 

153,065 

378,358 

428 

384 

90.913 

783 

4S3,5U 


1839 


1838 


1,837 

1,831 

1,311 

430 

86,109 

85,633 

80,160 

81,433 

382 

318 

18,307 

0,678 

306,694 

311,710 

830 

8,406 

478,556 

434,467 

1,084 

601 

63.381 

34,230 

3,338 

6,467 

303 

414 

3,066 

,        1.116 

36,201 

!      88.408 

344,448 

t    816,974 

046 

763 

6,734 

13.748 

6.249 

1,301,000 

49,097 

68,603 

406 

7,657 

439 

170 

4,850 

10.777 

38,090 

4,035 

400.881 
13,150 

69.347 

7.003 

16,768 

1,080 

3,930 

8,083 

161,918 

888,795 

310 

184 

04,362 

310 

^ea,SwW 


1S37 


4,031,800  9,744,830 


I 
1,898 
3.3U9 
3,416 
5,071 

06.836 
3,618 
3.808 
1.173 

03,346 
3.761; 
134,886 


506 
1.076 
0,301 

037 

53,170 

3.933 

1,836 

903 
73.873 

760 
3,021 


l,34S 

500 

89.008 

7,603 

1,001 

3.007 

177,303 

1,080 

307.397 

863 

48,8851 

8,871 

105 

609 

31,469 

130,008 

1,067 

3,090,987 

848 
8,321 
1,442 

800 

43,837 

013 

880 

033 

36,857 

3  373 

63.015 


434 
4,044 

19.583 

9,913 

411 

8,030 

818387 

000 

309,638 

807 

88,7e8 

441 

180 

367 

6  264 

166,071 

1  160 

7,108,136 

1,«40 
3,267 
1,345 

748* 

38,163; 

1,830 

1,386' 

806 

89.353 

3.733 

17.880 


87,561 

ll,716J 

3.569 

085,360 

48,364 

61.006 

4,013 

11,967 

379 

118 

7,903 

6.133 

44,«50 

8,929 

600.406 
13,836 

184,539 

11.909 

83,301 

5.437 

3.833 

3,119 

870,984 

177,731 

610 

1,627 

90,180 

341 

880,806 

664 

430 

13.335 

13,383 

1,834 

3,737 

134,388 

."SOO 

804,448 

1.640 

86,314 

1,003 

400 

664 

16,506 

139,403 

1  633 

3.474,076 

566 
8,938 
1.96i 

135 

37.988 

4,069 

144 

054 

613S0 

1860 

8.027 


1836 


18,840 

8,131 

0,489 

1,492377 

30,447 

81,860 

3.619 

7,869 

199 

819 

1,800 

0359 

130.640 

4316 

44330^ 
11,043 

138,0^0 

7.ltl 

7353 

1,053 

8374 

8,903 

194318 

360.000 

801 

735 

01,118 

1.830 

803,300 

383 

88,887 

80394 

416 

8,064 

103,836 

690 

900.833 

431 

83.180 

4,643 

349 

906 

36  509 

115.580 

531 

8339*135 

178 

4,033 

1.891 

78 

88,301 

1,437 

1,333 

237 

44.700 

3,060 

0,428 


1835 


83315 

7,474 

7,663 

893,188 

35,100 

33,033 

1346 

6,478 

882 

895 

10390 

9318 

116,383 

3.800 

363,140 
11,106 

96.700 

6  738 

16.478 

6,883 

8,333 

8,703 

866.975 

887,182 

891 

1.790 

85,388 

8,381 

187383 

1388 

7 

81086 

13,983 

1,048 

1,071 

188,789 

500 

818,706 

700 

18.183 

8,533 

160 

1,320 

14.112 

79,605 

87 

6,416.976 


4.403 

1313; 

335 

60,665 1 
1.1091 
1,400; 
364 

31,939 
3.804 
1,090 


1834 


8,850 

9366 

9310 

1.686.059 

47  603 

80333 

313 

6.030 

64 

ISO 

31.435 

10.118 

80,063 

8,498 


849.806 
10,848;        9.808 


10,469 

5  576 

8.040 

867,324 

81,941 

31361 

1,130 

7304 

80 

479 

88  850 

6.401 

59,160 

1,626 

311.888 


1883 


149.181 

8.134 

17,466 

1,701 

8304 

1,618 

262.410 

108,840 

173 

13 

4N756 

0.868 

18i,584 

1,708 

83^710 

1301 

8.026 

3,348 

880353 

1,338 

183386 

027 

14,264 

861 

613 

493 

4,984 

98,178 

124 

7,100,984 

926 
2,702 
8,444 
440 
36.059 
1  385 
3,304 
439 
35,320' 
7304 
10,038; 


184.483 

1.616 

3.063 

6381 

017 

1,003 

97.773 

6«,137 

117 

1,199 

14,180 

8,730 

843,831 

368 

33 

40,079 

823 

8,363, 

1.350 

198365 

8,820 

103,999! 

2.307 

18.206 

8,771 

314 

863 

8.537 

01,908 

308 

2.0«3,800 

63 

6.304 

1,930 

714 

8\87l 

8390, 

1.277 

849 

81.188, 

8,938 


11,964 

4,466 

1,886 

670303 

81.963 

88.660 

18.804 

8347 

100 

306 

30 

3381 

103,410 

13^7 

887.788 
11374 

98303 

8,708 

1383 

6,878 

166 

13S3 

01,478 

06380 

138 

896 

60,000 

910 

388,741 

1,101 

876 

88368 

1.034 

1,144 

086 

188,019 

1348 

163398 

1,080 

0.039 

610 

488 

874 

40343 

39,241 

176 

4,196,101 

83 

5334 

1,100 
1.954 

10,087 

8335 

8,784 

867 

84,970 
8,888 


The  following  Table  shows  Uie  Comparative  Imports,  Exports,  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  and 
Tobacco,  at  New  Orleans  for  Ten  Years,  from  the  1st  of  September,  to  the  31st  of 
August,  in  each  Year. 


YEARS. 


C  O  T  T  O  N. 


1848-44. 

1648-43. 

1841.48. 

1840-41 

1889-40, 

1838-39. 

1837.38 

J836.37 

1833.36 

1834-35 


Exports. 


bales. 
9103U 
1389348 
740,153 
833370 
064,445 
678,614 
748,710 
606313 
403,448 
380.173 


bales. 
896375 
1,088,870 
749,867 
821388 
949,310 
670,179 
738318 

400.406 
586301 


Stocks. 


bales. 

13334 

4.700 

4,428 

14390 

17367 

IO3O6 

9,570 

10378 

4366 

3,649 


TOBACCO. 


Imports. 


hhds. 
88,485 
93,300 
67,666 
58,170 
43,837 
88,163 
37.368 
88,501 
30,565 
36,069 


Exports. 


hhds. 
81,240 
80,890 
68,066 
64,667 
40,436 
80,780 
85,536 
83,881 
43.088 
83,801 


Stocks. 


hhds. 
4,860 
4.873 
1355 
8.738 
4,400 
1,894 
8384 
8357 

10,456 
1,881 


AHEBICA. 
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Exports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses,  from  New  Orieans,  for  Fiye  Years  (op  the  river  excepted), 

from  Ist  of  September  to  31st  of  August. 


EXPO  RTBD    TO 


1849-44. 

N«w  York  

Pbfladelpbw 

Cluriesioo,  South  Carolina 

8avaii»ali 

Provideace  and  Brutol,  Rhod*  Island 

BoaCoB 

B«ltiaM>re •• 

Norfolk 

Riobmottd and  Petenborg,  Virginia  .. 

Alexandria,  district  of  Columbia 

Mobile 

Apalaehlcola  and  Pensaoola  

Other  ports 


Total. 


It4»-4S 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Caurleston,  North  Carolina • 

Savannah 

Providence  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 

Boston   

Baltiniore 

Norfolk 

RichnMMid  and  Petcr^bnrg,  Virginia  .. 

Alrxaadria,  district  of  Colombia 

Mobile 

Ap«lachtcoIa  and  Pensneola 

Other  ports 


Total. 


Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Richmond  and  Peter»barg,  Virginia 
Alexandria,  district  of  Culumbin  .... 

Mobile 

Apalachieola  and  Pensaoola 

Other  ports 


Total 


lS4a-41 

New  York  

PhiladelphU 

Charleston,  Sooth  CareUaa  . 


Proridence  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 
Boston   ..■•«••••••••••*•.••  ••••••«•• 

BaldoMNPe   

Noif.dk 

Ricbmoodand  Petersbarg,  Virginia  .. 

Alexandria,  district  of  Columbia 

Mobile 

Apalachicola  and  Pensaoola  ..•> 

Other  ports 


Total 


lS39-4t 

Nev  Yoric 

Philadelphia 

Charleston,  Sooth  Carolina.. 


ProTid 


and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 


Norfolk 

Richatend  and  Petersburg,  Vhrgiala 
Alexandria,  district  of  Colombia  .... 

Mobile 

Apalachioola  and  Pensaoola 

Other  porta 


Total. 


SUGAR. 


hegsbeadi 

n,4iS 

»,478 

I,Mt 

48S 

•  e  ■  • 

Sir 
set 

1,590 

S80 

3«S57 

1,070 

4t 


1841'<1. 

N^wYork 

Pbiladeipbia 

CJharlesten,  North  Carolina 

Serannah  

Proridence  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 


S4.395 


SI^» 

1 4.474 

1,090 

S40 

esse 

MU 

8.660 

610 

t^sr 

599 

3.011 

565 

lOS 


66.044 


IS.62t 

4,170 

614 

SIS 

•  •  •  e 

SIS 
6,504 
8tf4 
M19 
5S9 
7M 
517 
108 


S9,SM 


18,750 

6.796 

1.716 

857 

e  o  e  o 

4tS 

7,588 
664 

l.»0 
874 

1,530 
ooo 
804 


48,596 


18.556 
8,8S8 
1,.M3 

7M 
SO 

951 
8,403 

819 
1,033 

37S 
S,8I4 

047 

S84 


v6i-.  II. 


43,390 


3d 


barrels. 
Sir 
687 


4S 

.  a  *  * 

1 

•  •  •  . 

17 

848 

SS 


1544 


708 
108 


863 

38 

esse 
OSes 

376 
306 
100 


SS80 


408 

438 

3 


58 


36 

•  •  •  e 

189 
548 
335 


ai 
1 

30 

3 

114 

48 

48 

64 

S 

445 

78S 

1903 


4899 


598 

134 

88 

•  ess 

19 
397 
049 
553 

179 

o  •  •  o 

318 

1567 
If 


MOLASSES. 


hogsheads. 
1,889 
354 


473 


8588 


119 


3,409 


7.985 

1,988 

63 

•  •  •  • 

876 

970 

1,169 

•  •  •  • 

S18 


808 


19.366 


6,377 
689 
370 

see 

345 

411 
896 

•  s  • 

11 
199 


9,314 


5,490 

1,009 

580 


496 
1.589 


91 
86 


1,434 


11,984 


3.511 
983 

esse 

117 
99 

811 

1,987 

50 

89 

•  •  «  » 

38 

51 

1,949 


8,937 


barrels. 
15,744 
4.314 
5.467 
1,954 
53 
1,001 
8,931 
9,039 
1,.'8I 

350 
9.836 
9,440 

750 


49.969 


98.030 
9.001 
8,986 
1,040 

108 
4300 
8.459 

947 
9,318 

573 
3.813 
3.960 
1,369 


60.901 


93,895 

9,169 

3,311 

836 

347 

3,988 

11,849 

1,349 

3,80 

934 

4,190 

1.990 

1,378 


57.165 


17,881 

4,694 

5.916 

1,088 

103 

3,756 

7,275 

580 

716 

153 

4,7;  8 

1,194 

3^661 


48,104 


13,108 
8,078 
3309 
1300 

351 
4.451 
5,850 

971 
1.004 
08 
3367 
1,710 
1,704 


43397 

(csa/iimtd) 
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EXPORTED    TO 


1838-39 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

SaTannab  

ProTidence  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Richnwnd  and  Petersburg.  Virginia  •• 

Alexandria,  district  of  Columbia  

Mobile 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola 

Other  ports • 


SUGAR. 


Total 


1837-38 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Sarannab 

Providence  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

Boston 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Virginia  .« 

Alexandria,  district  of  Columbia 

MubUe 

Apalachicola  aud  Pensacola 

Other  ports 


hogsheads. 
9,911 
4,510 
1,635 

070 

3 

1,012 

5,804 

659 
1215 

137 
1,816 

457 

480 


28,815 


barrels. 

389 

120 

97 

80 

3 

181 

79 

5 

19 

•  •  •  • 

140 

601 

1373 


MOLASSES. 


2798 


Total. 


12,698 

5,417 

1,746 

404 

29 

416 

4,867 

180 

1,039 

69 

1,271 

897 

297 


75 


81 

t  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••• 

•  •  •  • 

no 

15 

334 

1371 

1910 


hogsheads. 
7,584 
173 
803 

183 

878 

456 

1,784 

•  •  •  • 

231 


282 
1,887 


18,116 


38,651 


3690 


4,897 
788 
591 

•  •  •  • 

383 

337 

1.816 

.  .  a  • 

380 

357 

•  • . . 

16 

1,610 


barrels. 

8>8i$4 

758 

3,844 

1,174 

600 

838 

8,663 

801 

705 

809 

3,009 

1,543 

1.406 


30^483 


10,314 


8,530 

736 
8,506 
1,833 

103 
liSSO 
8,606 

770 
1,670 

100 
3i018 

900 
2^1 


37,748 


Imports  of  Sugars,  Coffee,  and  Salt,  imported  into  New  Orleans,  for  the  Years  1841-2 

to  1843-4,  inclusive. 


PROM  WHENCE  IMPORTED. 

1841-8. 

1843-8. 

1848-4. 

Suffsr.  from  Haranna .boxes 

7,730 

37.509 

12  606 

150,781 

113.400 

3.338 

60. 183 

85.43S 

339,427 

139,530 

10,153 

52357 

101,083 

302  850 

309.660 

Coffee,  from  Haranna bags 

Do.        do.    Rio , do. 

Salt,  from  UverpoAl sack» 

Do.        do.    Turk's  Iflaud bushels 

Sugar  produced. — The  growth  of  the  cane,  though  one  of  the  most  valuable,  is  the  most  uncer- 
tain. Of  126,400,310  lbs.  of  cane,  maple,  and  other  sugars  produced  in  all  the  states,  in  1848, 
Louisiana  yielded  97,173,500  lbs.  of  cane  sugar.  There  were,  during  that  year,  668  sugar  planta- 
tions; of  which  301  worked  by  steam,  and  the  number  of  slaves  employed  were  about  26,000. 

For  further  detaib  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans,  see  Internal 
Trade,  Cotton  Trade,  Sugar  Trade,  and  general  Foreign  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  hereader. 

Statement  of  Exports,  by  Sea,  out  of  the  State,  from  the  Port  of  Franklin,  District  of  Tecbe, 
144  miles  west  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  30th  of  September,  1842,  to  the  SOth  of  June,  1843. 


EXPORTED    TO 

SUGAR. 

MOLASSES. 

LIVE  OAK. 

MOSS. 

Portffmontb f  *■>  tr  tr  tt  1 1  *»,,», , 

hogsheads. 

270 
1481 
2138 

317 

607 

503 

115 
• . .  • 

barrels. 
25 

bogsbeada. 

a  •  •  • 

42 

10 

8727 

176 

119 

a  •  s  « 

100 
800 

barrela. 

.... 
318 

1722 

1445 
458 
140 
600 
140 

.... 

feet. 

12,800 

86,000 

83,400 

•  •  aa 
a  •  •  « 

bales. 

Norfolk 

Charleston «... 

New  York 

80 

Mobile 

Ricbokond 

Vbiladelpbia 

Baltimore 

47 

Newhaven 

9 

Total 

5331 

26 

4474 

4732 

81,700 

05 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  Outward  and  Inward,  at  the  Port  of  Franklin. 


OUTWARD   BOUND. 

Number 
of 

Vessels. 

Total. 

INWARD    BOUND. 

Namber 

of 
Veasela. 

Total. 

Prom  Sept.  80,  t»  Dec.  81,  1842 

„       Dec.  81,  1842,  to  March  31.  184i.. 
„      March  31,  to  Jane  30,  1843 

21 
47 
26 

94 

tons. 
2,618  02 
5,573  00 
2,860  69 

From  Sept.  80,  to  Deo.  81, 1842 

„      Dec  3,  1842,  to  March  31, 1843 
M      MarcbSl,  toJaoeSO,  1843.... 

82 
48 
16 

tons. 
8.898  10 
4,805  46 
1,988  7ft 

ToUl   

11,038  66 

Total    

01 

10,641  86 

LOUISIANA. 
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ExpomTS  of  Flour^  Pork^  Baoon,  Lard,  Bee^  Lead,  Whkkey,  and  Cora,  from  New  Orieans, 
for  Five  Years,  finom  the  Slat  of  September  to  tlie  31  at  of  August, 


DESTINATION. 

184»— 44* 

New  York 

Bostoa 

PhiladelpliU 

BalcinMirt 

(^ttlestoo c 

Otb«r  co«stwi«e  ports 

Calm 

Other  foreign  pons 

Total 

184S-43.* 

New  York 

Bostim , 

Philartelpliia 

Balthnore 

Ckarlestoo , 

Otber  coastwise  port! 

Cttha 

Otber  Coscign  ports , 

Total 

I841-41.t 

New  Yort 

Boston 

PbilsdelpUa. 

Baltimore 

Ctasrlvston 

fHlMr  eoastwise  p«Nrts 

Caba 

Other  foragn  ports 

Toul 

lM0-4I.t 

New  York 

Boston. , 

Phiisdelpbis. 

Bakiniore 

Charleston , 

Other  aosstwise  ports 

Coba 

Other  CoreigB  ports ......... 

Toul 

I8a»-40.t 

New  York 

Boston , 

Philadelphia 

Balttaaore , 

CHiarleston , 

Other  ooastwise  ports , 

Cnba T7. 

Oiher  Ipreign  ports 

Total 


Floor. 


barrels. 
48,Sa3 
63,009 


1,J»5 

48,718 

1O8J079 
S00.089 


I0I,336 

67 

1,494 

40,717 

96,747 

83,916 


838.77* 


79,471 

74,718 

446 

804 

l.lfiO 

17,856 

13,867 

73.596 


471,496 


37,336 

66,309 

100 

114 

974 

33,311 

41,713 

141,491 


311,343 


44,063 
38,323 
649 
• .  • . 

700 

17.834 

43,360 

131,749 


383,087 


Pork. 


barrels. 

310,766 

109/tlO 

13,703 

11.930 

1366 

9,339 

307 

36,491 


393,179 


60,176 

60,378 

4,794 

6.881 

137 

6.974 

690 

10.8M 


169.774 


71,671 

71,164 

10,166 

9,836 

3.700 

8,633 

337 

11,»0 


187,116 


40.035 

46,116 

14.781 

8306 

1,681 

6,716 

U76 

14.760 


134.460 


16,063 
34,001 
3.3«9 
4,361 
831 
7,803 
1,464 
4,306 


60.868 


Baoon. 

Lard. 

Baef. 

hhds. 

kegs. 

barrels. 

8,104 

3W.776 

9,113 

1,743 

316,773 

6.871 

.    1.718 

30,493 

1.043 

1417 

10331 

388 

3,988 

8,914 

637 

10,414 

13,317 

3.640 

604 

100.764 

AOO 

167 

161381 

15,193 

34,853 

871.170 

36386 

6.669 

303,057 

1,140 

1,360 

115,476 

661 

1,363 

8363 

•  s  •  • 

1.343 

18.630 

•  9  •  • 

1.906 

3.441 

30 

6.678 

6.706 

638 

356 

88,607 

150 

Mio 

198361 

1,906 

13»383 

737,719 

4,434 

4.111 

133.848 

601 

1,867 

94370 

1,761 

1,461 

19399 

946 

i,697 

18,134 

854 

3,401 

4,861 

164 

8.413 

4,336 

828 

301 

74347 

135 

376 

07,413 

3,181 

14,479 

441.408 

6,361 

3.866 

48.460 

1.933 

3.083 

70394 

1,740 

1.331 

16,404 

930 

849 

7.831 

807 

1.606 

4  387 

441 

8,166 

6,761 

1,083 

344 

101.661 

671 

341 

30.690 

9.086 

11,635 

376309 

17,649 

1,173 

18.918 

163 

751 

J8371 

1366 

440 

6,670 

411 

138 

6,183 

70 

380 

417 

10 

3,156 

6.587 

415 

133 

79,683 

660 

148 

5369 

06 

6.633 

166,695 

8  091 

Lead.    I  Whisky. 


643.171 


336,456 

115.934 

60387 

10339 


43,637 


447368 


167,994 

137.^130 

84,477 

16,181 

441 

507 

746 

1,171 


386.137 


106.103 

101333 

09,015 

14.945 

111 

3,771 

1,783 

196.160 


pljrs, 

111,614 
63,901 
11361 

•  . . . 
3,466 

1H956 

600390 


135.077 

113,670 

55,.'«4 

11,765 


510 
135,^56 


barrels. 

1.116 

138 

730 

681 

4331 

33,936 

•  •  •  s 

544 


43,137 


6.403 

316 

534 

16,73 

1,613 

30,663 

o  ■  •  • 

135 


31.136 


59M 

797 

61 

4.364 

1,415 

11.307 

060 


16JM 


6,161 

1,638 

300 

030 

3345 

19,110 

80 

1.871 


33,065 


63 
146 


60 
6,823 

469 


Cora. 

•aclcs. 
44367 
17336 


1,775 
60,378 
15309 
63,616 

304361 


160,707 

166.599 

3,873 

10.607 

118366 

50 

193314 


671316 


90,963 

154361 

4.086 

1,646 

7.408 

64,731 

17311 


361.337 


460 
7361 


339S 

63,334 

530 

18364 


08397 


7.064 

0317 

350 

1340 
8O34IS 

10.384 


7.530     I    110.608 


*  In  the  above,  the  Exports  to  Mobile,  4o.,  vi&  t'le  Pontcbartraln  Railroad,  are  indudeJ.  Vesaels  reported  in  the 
dearaooes  as  bsring  ProTitions  and  oM-rchsodiae  are  not  included. 

f  In  the  above,  the  Exports  to  Mobile,  8ec.,  rid  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad,  are  not  included.  Also  ressels  re- 
ported in  the  dearanees  as  baring  provisions  and  merohandias. 

Towns. — Baton  Rouob,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Miosiasippi,  thirty  inilea  above  Donaldsonville, 
120  miles  above  New  Orleans,  150  miles  below  Natchez.  It  is  situated  on  a  bUiff,  or  high  land,  f  x- 
tending  to  the  Miseissippi,  mostly  along  one  street,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  twenty-five  feet 
above  high  water  mark,  which  is  a  considerable  elevation  for  this  region.  It  had,  in  1840,  three 
banks,  twenty-seven  stores,  one  printing-office,  and  500  dwellings.     Population,  2269. 

The  statistics  of  the  two  following  parishes  of  Baton  Rouge,  are  characteristic  of  Louisiana. 

1.  Baton  Rouob,  East,  parish,  is  the  first  land  elevated  above  the  overflow,  in  ascending  the 
Mississippi.  The  productions  are  cotton,  and  Indian  com,  and  some  sugar.  There  were,  in 
1840,  neat  cattle  9947,  sheep  3690.  swine  20,659 ;  Indian  corn  180,291  bushels  produced,  po- 
tatoes 23,371  bushels,  rice  14,550  lbs.,  tobacco  4,016, 183  lbs.,  sugar  2,466,000  lbs. ;  thirty-four 
stores,  capital  243,550  dollars ;  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper.     Capital  in  manufiutures  81,400  dollairs.    One  college  seventy  students,  fivo  acade- 
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mies  196  students,  seven  schools  168  scholars.    Population,  in  1830,  6698  y  in  1840,  whites  3750, 
slaves  4206,  free  coloured  182.     Total,  8138. 

2.  Baton  Rouge,  West,  lies  opposite  East  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  IVlississippi  river. 
The  surface  is  almost  an  entire  level.  The  land  on  the  streams,  however,  is  a  little  elevated  above 
the  rest,  and  is  the  part,  chiefly,  which  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  is  very  productive.  Cotton 
is  principally  cultivated.  The  remainder  is  subject  to  be  overflowed.  There  were,  in  1840,  neat 
cattle  2513,  slieep  1773,  swine  2835;  Indian  com  122,971  bushels  produced,  potatoes  4149 
bushels,  cotton  3,180,875  lbs.,  sugar  1,947,400 lbs. ;  five  stores,  capital  18,300  dollars ;  two  lum- 
ber yards,  capital  15,000  dollars  ;  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manu&cturea  9650 
dollars.  Two  academies  fifty-one  students,  four  schools  forty-two  scholars.  Population,  in  I8d0» 
3084;  in  1840,  whites  1371,  slaves  4638,  free  coloured  120.     Total,  4638. 


FINANCES  OF  LOUISIANA. 

(From  a  Report  to  the  Legislature,  February  23,  1844.)  dollars. 

The  receipts  from  January  1,  1843,  to  December  31,  1843    746,797.64 

Expenditures  during  the  same  year 652,560.43 

Balance,  January  I,  1844 94,237.21 

Of  this  balance,  42,157  dollars  14  cents  are  in  notes  and  bonds  at  present  unavailable. 
Tliere  was,  however,  at  this  date,  a  balance  of  interest  due  on  bonds  issued  by  the 
state  for  her  own  benefit,  other  than  those  issued  to  tlie  property  banks,  amount- 
ing to   142,515  42 

And  appropriations  due  to  schools  88,490.08 

Making  amount  due  January  1,  1844 231,005.50 

The  state  is  responsible  on  the  various  bonds  issued  by  her,  and  on  deposits  made  with  her,  for 
a  sum  amounting  to  21,433,523  dollars  03  cents,  exclusive  of  interest. 

From  this  should  be  deducted — 
1st.  The  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  federal  government,  de-        dollars.        dollars. 

posited  with  the  state 477,910.14 

2nd.  The  amount  deposited  for  vacant  estates    27,692.89 

505,602.03 
drd.  The  amount  of  bonds  issued  to  municipalities  Nos.  2  and  3 529,920.00   1,035,523.03 

Which  leave  a  balance  of  state  liabilities  for 20,398,000.00 

These  liabilities  consist  of  two  distinct  and  separate  classes : — 

1st.  Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  administration  purposes ;  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing and  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  state  ;  for  the  furtherance  and  prosecution  of  enter- 
prises undertaken  for  the  advantage  of  the  citizens ;  or,  for  objects  which  seemed  to  promise  pecu- 
niary profits  to  the  state.     These,  excluding  interest,  amount  to  3,898,000  dollars. 

2nd.  Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  different  corporate 
institutions  with  capital  to  be  employed  in  banking. 

These  consist  of  the  following,  viz. : —  dollars. 

For  the  Union  Bank 7,000,000 

For  the  Citizens'  Bank  7.120,000 

For  the  Consolidated  Association 2,380,000 

Making,  exclusive  of  interest 16,500,000 

The  Union  Bank  has  thus  far  faithfully  paid  the  amount  due  on  the  bonds  issued  to  her  by 
the  state.  The  two  other  institutions  have  failed,  and  gone  into  liquidation  ;  but  they  hold  notes, 
secured  by  mortgages  of  real  estate,  from  which,  it  is  believed,  enough  will  ultimately  be  obtained 
to  pay  off  all  the  bonds  issued  to  them. 

The  Slate  owns  property  which  is  thought  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  issued  for  her  own  proper  use  and  benefit.  This  property  consists,  first,  of  bank  stock  (bank  of 
Louisiana,  2,000,000  dollars ;  Mechanics*  and  Traders*  bank,  150,000  dollars ;  Louisiana  state 
bank,  60,000  dollars),  amounting  to  2,210,000  dollars.  Secondly,  the  right  to  select  500,000 
acres  from  the  unappropriated  United  States'  lands  remaining  in  the  state,  worth  at  least  four 
dollars  an  acre.  The  value  of  these  lands  then  is  2,000,000  dollars.  Thirdly,  various  lands  and 
public  improvements,  estimated  at  650,000  dollars.  The  wliole  available  property*  then,  is 
4,860,000  dollars.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  this  property  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  without  materially 
depreciating  its  value,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  pay  off*  the  state's  own  proper  debt. 
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AMCAN8A8  is  boooded  od  the  north  by  Missouri  ;  east  by  tlie  Mississippi  river,  which  lept- 
imtes  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi ;  and  west  by  the  Indian  territory.  It  lies  between  33 
deg.  and  36  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  89  deg.  30  min.  and  94  deg.  30  mia.  west 
longitude,  aad  between  12  deg.  80  min.  and  17  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington. 
It  is  about  240  miles  long,  and  228  miles  broad,  comprising  an  area  of  about  54,500  square  miles, 
or  34,880,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1830,  was  30,388 ;  in  1840,  97,574,  of 
which  19,935  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  42,211  were  white  males;  34,963  white  fe- 
males; 248  were  coloured  males ;  217  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  26,355;  in 
commerce,  215;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1173;  navigating  tlie  ocean,  three;  navigating 
rivers,  canals,  &c.,  thirty-nine;  learned  professions, 301. 

This  state  b  divided  into  forty  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their  ca- 
pitals, were  as  follows: — Arkansas,  1346,  C.  Arkansas  Post;  Benton,  2228,  C.  Bentonville; 
Carroll,  2844,  C.CarrolIton;  Chicot,  3806,  C.  Columbia ;  Clarke,  2309,  C.  Greenville ;  Conway, 
2892,  C.  Lewisburg;  Crawford,  4266,  C.  Van  Buren;  Crittenden,  1561,  C.  Marion;  Desha, 
1598,  C.  Belleville ;  Franklin,  2665,  C.  Ozark ;  Greene,  1586,  C.  Gainesville ;  Hempstead, 
4921,  C.  Washington;  Hot  Springs,  1907,  C.  Hot  Springs;  Independence,  3669,  C.  Batesville; 
Izard.  2244,  C.  Athens ;  Jackson,  1540,  C.  Elizabeth ;  Jefferson,  2566,  C.  Pine  Bluff;  Johnson, 
3433,  C.  Clarkesville ;  La  Fayette,  2200,  C.  Lewisville  ;  Lawrence,  2835,  C.  Smithville ;  Madison, 
2775,  C.  Huntsville ;  Marion,  1325,  C.  Yellville  ;  Mississippi,  1410.  C.  Osceola ;  Monroe,  936, 
C.  LawrenceviUe ;  Phillips,  3547,  C.  Helena ;  Pike,  969,  C.  Murfreesboro  ;  Poinsett,  1320,  C. 
Bolivar;  Pope,  2850,  C.Dover;  Pulaski,  5350,  C.  Little  Rock;  Randolph,  2196,  C.  Pocha- 
hontas  ;  St.  Francis.  2499,  C.  Mount  Vernon;  Saline,  2061,  C.  Benton  ;  Scott,  1694,  C.  Boone- 
ville;  Searcy,  936,  C.  Lebanon  ;  Sevier,  2810,  C.  ParaclifU;  Union,  2889,  C.  Union  C.  H.; 
Van  Buren,  1518,  C.  Clinton;  Washington,  7148,  C.  Fayetteville ;  White,  929,  C.  Searcy; 
Bradley,  C.  Warren. 

Towns. — Little  Rock,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  300  milei  from  the  Mississippi, 
1065  miles  from  Washington,  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  contains  five  places  of  worship,  a 
state  prison,  two  banks,  an  arsenal,  land  office,  two  printing  offices,  and  about  2600  inhabitants. 
This  state  contains  no  other  place  ranking  above  a  small  village. 

&»/. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it,  the  country  is  low  and  swampy,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  is  frequently  over- 
flowed. In  the  central  part  it  is  undulated  and  broken;  and  the  Ozark  mountains,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  1000  or  2000  feet,  cross  the  north-west  part  of  the  state.  The  Black 
hills  rise  north  of  tlie  Arkansas,  and  the  Washita  hills  north  of  the  Washita  river.  The  soil  is 
of  every  variety,  from  the  roost  productive  to  the  most  sterile,  sandy,  and  rockv.  On  the  margins 
of  the  rivers  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  beyond  which  the  land  is  generally  arid  and  unproductive. 
The  numerous  prairies  are  of  great  extent.  In  many  parts  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.  Cotton 
and  Indian  com  are  the  staple  productions;  but  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle. 
The  buffalo,  deer,  elk,  otter,  beaver,  rabbit,  racoon,  wild  cat,  catamount,  wolf,  bear,  and  wild 
geese,  turkeys,  and  quails,  abound.  Near  tlie  centre  of  the  state  there  are  numerous  hot- 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  sometimes  rises  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  Iron  ore,  gypsum, 
coal,  and  salt  are  found. 

Lhe  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  51,472  horses  and 
mules;  188,786  neat  cattle;  42,151  sheep;  393,058  swine;  poultry  to  the  value  of  109.468 
dollars.  There  were  produced  105,878  bushels  of  wheat ;  6219  busheu  of  rye;  4,846,632  bushels 
of  Indian  com ;  189,553  bushels  of  oats  ;  293,608  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  64,943  lbs  of  wool ;  1079 
lbs.  of  wax  ;  148,439  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  5454  lbs.  of  rice ;  6,028,642  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  1542  lbs.  of 
sugar ;  586  tons  of  hay ;  1039  tons  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
59,205  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  10,680  dollars;  of  the  forest,  176,617  dollars.— O^rta/  Returns, 

Trade. — There  were  ten  commercial  and  ten  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with 
a  capital  of  91,000  dollars ;  263  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  witli  a  capital  of  1,578,719  dol- 
lars ;  263  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  12,220  dollars.  The  foreign 
trade  of  this  state  not  being  direct,  b  merged  in  tliat  of  other  states,  especially  Louisiana. 

Manufisctures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  489,750  dollars ;  two 
cotton  manufiictories  with  ninety  spindles,  employed  seven  persons,  and  had  a  capital  of  21 25 
dollais  ;  seven  persons  produced  5500  busheb  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  605  dollars ; 
twenty -five  persons  produced  8700  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  capital  of  20,800  dollars ;  thirty  persons 
produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  amount  of  15,500  dollars ;  three  persons  produced  liats  and 
caps  to  the  amount  of  1400  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  400  dollars ;  thirty-seven  tanneries  employed 
seventy  persons,  and  a  capital  of  43,510  dollars ;  545  other  manufactories  of  leatiier,  as  saddleries, 
Ice,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  17,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  8830  dollars ;  fifly-one 
persons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount  of  14,065  dollars ;  sixty-six  persons  produced  bricks 
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and  lime  to  tlie  amount  of  319,696  dollars;  six  persons  produoed  142,775  lbs.  of  soap,  and 
16,541  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  632  lbs.  of  wax  or  spermaceti  candles,  witli  a  capital  of  200  dol- 
lars; fifty-three  distilleries  produced  26,415  gallons,  employing  thirty-eight  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  10,205  dollars ;  fifteen  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  amount  of  2675  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  1555  dollars ;  one  powder  mill  made  400  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of 
700  dollars ;  ten  flouring  mills  produced  1430  barreb  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  400 
persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  330,847  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  288,257 
dollars ;  lorty-five  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  amount  of  20,293  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  7810  dollars ;  twenty-one  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1083  wooden  houses  built,  employed  1251 
persons,  and  cost  1,141,174  dollars ;  nine  printing  ofiices,  one  bindery,  three  semi-weeklv  and  six 
weekly  newspapers,  employed  thirty-seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of  18,100  dollars.  The  whole 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  424,467  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Climate. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  rivers, 
and  especially  on  the  Arkansas,  the  climate  is  moist  and  unhealthy.  But  toward  the  middle 
and  in  the  western  part,  the  climate  becomes  healthy. 

This  state  is  well  situated  for  interior  trade  and  commerce,  bv  means  of  its  rivers,  with  the 
Mississippi.  The  Arkansas,  the  principal  river,  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  flows  with  a 
broad  and  deep  current  through  the  state,  in  a  south-eastwardly  direction.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats,  300  miles  to  Little  Rock ;  and  in  time  of  high  water,  350  miles  further  to  Fort 
Gibson,  which  is  west  of  the  limits  of  the  state.  The  Red  river  passes  through  the  south-west 
part  of  the  state.     The  St.  Francis,  the  White,  and  the  Washita,  are  other  important  rivers. 

Arkansas,  an  old  French  settlement  on  the  Arkansas ;  Columbia  and  Helena  on  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  Batesville  on  White  river  ;  Fayetteville  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  state ;  and  Fulton 
on  Red  river,  are  conveniently  situated,  but  are  not  sufficiently  populous  to  be  considered  more 
than  villages,  which  will  soon  become  populous  towns. 

Education, — This  state  is  too  young  to  have  done  much  for  education  in  its  higher  departments. 
There  is  no  college  in  this  state.  There  were,  in  1840,  eicht  academies,  with  300  students  ;  and 
113  common  and  primary  schools,  with  2614  scholars.  There  were  6567  white  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neitlier  read  nor  write. —  J7.  S.  Gaz, 

ReUgion. — The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denominations 
though  mere  are  some  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank  with  three  branches,  and  a  capital  of 
1^501,888  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  301,310  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  1840,  tlie  state  debt  was  3,755,362  dollars.  It  was  formed  for  establishing 
banks. 

No  lotteries  can  be  established,  or  lottery  tickets  sold.  No  debtor  can  be  imprisoned,  without 
strong  presumption  of  fraud.  The  legislature  may  establish  one  bank  with  branches,  and  one 
banking  institution  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  cannot  emancipate  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners.  Slaves  have  the  ri^t  of  trial  by  jury,  and  suffer  the  same  degree  of 
punishment  for  a  crime  as  white  persons,  and  no  other.  Courts  of  justice  are  obliged  to  assign  to 
slaves  counsel  for  their  defence. —  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Arkansas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  was  made  a  separate  territory  in  1819* 
and  was  admitted  to  the  union  in  1836.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  great  river  which  runs 
through  it. 

II.  TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky ;  on  the  east  by  North  Carolina ;  on  the 
south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  It  is  situated  between  35  deg.  and  36  deg.  30  min. 
north  latitude,  and  between  81  deg.  30  min.  and  90  deg.  10  min.  west  longitude,  and  between 
4  deg.  39  min.  and  13  deg.  14  min.  west  from  Washington.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  about  1 14  miles.  Its  area  comprises  45,600  square  miles,  or  about  29,184,000  Bri- 
tish statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  35,691;  in  1800,  105,602;  in  1810,261,727; 
in  1820,  422,813;  in  1830,  681,904;  in  1840,829,210,  of  which  183,059  were  slaves.  Of  the 
free  population  325,434  were  white  males  ;  315,193  white  females ;  2796  free  coloured  males  ; 
2728  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  227,739  ;  in  commerce,  2217  ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trades,  17,815;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  357,  learned  professions,  2042.— 
Official  Heiums. 

This  state  is  divided  into  seventy-two  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows  :  JSastem  District— Anderson,  5658,  C.  Clinton  ;  Bledsoe,  5676,  C.  Pike- 
ville;  Blount,  11,745,  C.  Marysville;  Bradley,  7385,  C.  Cleveland;  Camnbell,  6149,  C.Jacks- 
borough  ;  Carter,  5372,  C.  Elizabethtown  j  Claibome,  9474,  C.  Tazewell ;  Cocke,  6992,  C.  New- 
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port ;  Granger^  10^72,  C.  RutMge ;  Greene,  10,076,  C.  Greeneville ;  HaroiltOD,  8175,  C.  Dallas ; 
Hawkins,  15,035,  C.  Rogersville ;  Jeffenon,  12,076,  C.  Dandridge ;  Johnson,  2658,  C.  Tarlors- 
▼ilie;  Knox,  15,485,  G.  Knoxville;  Marion,  6070,  C.Jasper;  Mc  Minn,  12,719,  C.  Athens; 
Meigs,  4794^  C.  Decatur ;  Monroe,  12,056,  C.  BiaditonTille ;  Morgan,  2660,  C.  Montgomery ; 
Polk,  d570,  C.  Bentonrille;  Rhea,  8985,  C.Washington;  Roane,  10,948,  C.  Kinpton  ;  Sevier, 
6442»  C.  Sevierrille ;  SuiliTan,  10,736,  C.  Blountville  ;  Washington,  11,751,  C.Jonesboroiigb. 
JfWfe  Dit/ricf— Bedford,  20,546,  C.  Shelb>*Tille ;  Cannon,  7193,  C.  Woodbury;  Coffee,  8184, 
C.  Manefaester ;  Daridson,  30,509,  C.  NashTille ;  De  Kalb,  5868,  C.  Smithville ;  Dickson,  7074, 
C.  Cbarlottle;  Fentress,  3550,  C.Jamestown;  Franklin,  12,033,  0.  Winchester;  Giles,  21, 494> 
C.  Pulaski;  Hickman,  8618,  C.  Centreville ;  Humphreys,  5195,  C.  Reynoldsburs ;  Jackson, 
12^72,  C.  Gainesborough  ;  Lawrence,  7121,  C.  Lawrenceburg ;  Lincoln,  2 1,493,  C.  FayetteTille ; 
Marshall,  14,555,  C.  Lewisborg;  Maury,  28,186,  C.  Columbia ;  Montgomery,  16,927,  C.  Clarks- 
▼iUe;  Orertoo,  9279,  C.Monroe;  Robertson,  13,801,  C.  Springfield ;  Rutherford,  24,280,  C. 
Maffreesborougfa ;  Smith, 21,179,  C.Carthage;  Sumner,  22,445,  C.Gallatin;  Stewart,  8587, 
C  Do¥er ;  Warren,  10,808,  C.  Mc  Minn?ille ;  Wayne,  7705,  C.  Waynesborough ;  White,  10,747, 
C.  Sparta;  Williamson,  27,000,  C.  Franklin  ;  Wilson,  24,460,  C.  Lebanon.  Watem  Dktrici-- 
Bentoo,  4772,  C.  Camden ;  Carroll,  12,362,  C.  Huntingdon  ;  Dyer,  4484,  C.  Dyersburg ;  Fayette, 
21,501,  C.  Somernlle;  Gibson,  13,689,  C.  Trenton;  Hardeman,  14,563,  C.  Bolivar;  Hardin, 
8245,  C.  Savannah;  Haywood,  13,870,  C.  Brownsville;  Henderson,  11,875,  C.  Lexington; 
Henry,  14,906,  C.  Paris;  Landerdale,  3435,  C.  Ripley  ;  Madison,  16,530,  C.  Jackson;  Mc  Nairy, 
9385,  C.  Purdy ;  Gbion,  4814,  C.  Troy ;  Perry,  7419,  C.  Perryville ;  Shelby,  14,721,  C.  Raleigh ; 
Tipton,  6800,  C.  Covington  ;  Weakley,  9870,  C.  DreMlen. 

SoiL — Cumberland  mountains  traverse  the  middle  of  the  state,  fVom  north-east  to  south-west, 
dividing  the  state  into  EmH  Tennes§ee  and  Weti  Tenneuet,  The  western  part  of  Tennessee  is 
level,  or  gently  undulating  ;  in  the  middle  it  is  hilly.  Between  the  mountains  there  are  valleys 
from  ^ve  to  ten  miles  wide.  These  valleys  open  passages  for  rivers  and  roads.  Caves  of  great 
depth  and  extent  are  numerous. 

**  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  In  the  western  part  the  soil  is  black  and  rich,  in  the  middle 
there  are  large  tracts  of  excellent  land.  In  the  eastern  part  the  mountains  are  sterile,  but  the 
valleys  of  its  creeks  and  streams  are  rich  beyond  any  of  the  same  description  elsewhere  in  the 
western  country.  In  East  Tennessee  it  derives  its  fertili^  from  the  quantities  of  dissolved  lime, 
and  nitrate  oii  lime  that  are  mixed  with  it.  In  West  Tennessee  the  strata  are  arranged  in  the 
fbUowinff  order :  first,  a  loaming  soil  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand  ;  next  vellow  clay  :  then  red 
sand  and  red  clay  ;  and  lastly  a  white  sand.  In  the  southern  parts  of  thts  state  are  found  im- 
mense banks  of  uncommonly  large  oyster-shells,  situated  on  high  table  grounds,  remote  from 
any  water-course."— fiocM^  cftke  United  Staiet, 

The  principal  forest  trees  are  poplar,  hickory,  walnut,  oak,  beech,  svcanore,  locust,  dierry, 
•ogBr-BMif)le,  arc,  and  in  some  parts  a  verv  thick  and  strong  cane  sbound.  Snake  root,  ginseng, 
CwroUna  pink,  anpelica,  senna,  anise,  and  spikenard,  grow  well.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  among 
the  staple  coaunodides  of  the  state ;  also  grain,  grass,  amd  fruit. 

Lhe  Slock  amd  AgricuUurt.^ln  1840,  there  were,  in  this  state,  341,409  horses  and  mules  ; 
822351  neat  cattle ;  741,593  sheep ;  2,926,607  swine;  poultry  valued  at  606,969  dollars.  There 
were  produced  4,569,692  bnshete  of  wheat ;  4809  biishek  of  barley  ;  7,035,678  bushels  of  oats  ; 
304,320  bushels  of  rye;  17,118  bushels  of  buckwheat;  44,986,188  bushels  of  Indian  coru ; 
1,060.382  lbs.  of  wool;  850  lbs.  of  bq>s;  50,907  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,904^70  bushels  of  potatoes; 
31.233  tons  of  haw ;  3344  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  29,550,432  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  7977  lbs.  of  rice  ; 
27,701,277  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  1217  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons ;  258,073  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the 
dairy  were  valued  at  472,141  dollars;  andof  tlie  orchard  at  367,105  dollars;  value  of  lumber  pro- 
duced 217,606  dollars ;  3336  barrels  of  tar,  pitch.  Ice,  were  made.  Cattle  are  exported  from  the 
sonthem  parts. — Official  Returns, 

IBmeraii. — There  is  an  abnndance  of  limestone.  Oypsum  in  large  quantities  has  been  disco- 
vered. Copperas,  alum,  nitre,  and  lead,  are  among  the  minerals,  and  some  silver  has  been  found. 
Saltpetre  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  There  are  numerous  salt  springs,  and  some 
mineral  spring 

CBmmie. — The  climate  is  mild  and  generally  healthy.  The  winter  in  Tennessee  resembles  the 
spring  in  New  England.  Snow  seldom  falls  to  a  greater  depth  than  ten  inches,  or  lies  longer  than 
ten  cbys.  Cumberland  river  nas  been  frozen  over  but  three  or  four  times  since  the  country  was 
settled  Cattle  are  rarely  sheltered  during  the  winter.  Some  low  grounds  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  are  suliject  to  bilious  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague,  but  they  comprise  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  state. — U.  S,  Gaz. 

Rioert, — The  usual  route  to  a  market  is  down  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  to 
Ohio,  and  thence  to  New  Orieans.    Foreign  goods  are  brought  firom  the  east  through  Pittsburg. 

Tennesse  river,  thoush  it  has  not  its  rise  nor  iu  entrance  has  its  chief  course  in  this  state.  It 
b  1200  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Florence  in  Alabama,  259  miles  above  its 
eotfance  into  the  Ohio,  and  for  boats  250  miles  further.  Cumberland  river  rises  in  Kentucky,  but 
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runs  chiefly  in  TeDnessee.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  200  miles  to  Nashville,  and  for  boats 
800  miles  further.  It  enters  the  Ohio  in  Kentucky,  sixty  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Hobtoo, 
Clinch,  French  Broad,  and  Hiwassee,  are  branches  of  the  Tennessee.  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  and 
Wolf  rivers,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  flow  into  tlie  Mississippi,  and  are  navigable  for 
boats. 

2  rode. — There  were,  in  1840,  thirteen  commercial  and  flftpr-two  commission  honses  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,495,100  dollars  ;  1032  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  7,857,300  dollars  ;  1126  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  6700 
dollars ;  tlnrty-one  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  five  butchers  and 
packers  employed  a  capital  of  98,8 1 1  dollars.  The  trade  of  Tennessee  with  foreign  states  is  neces- 
sarily indirect,  or  in  transit  througli  other  states. — Official  Rclurm, 

manufiicturet. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  goods  was  2,886,661  dollars.  There 
were  twenty -six  woollen  manufactories  and  four  fulling  mills,  employing  forty-five  persons,  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  value  of  14,200  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25,600  dollars;  thirty-eight  cotton 
manufactories,  with  16,818  spindles,  employing  1542  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of 
825,719  dollars,  with  a  capital  employed  of  468,240  dollars;  thirty-four  furnaces,  producing 
16,128  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  ninety -nine  forces,  &c,  producing  9678  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing 
2266  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,514,786  dollars  ;  four  persons  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  1500 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  400  dollars  ;  two  smelting  houses  for  lead  ;  twenty-one  persons  produced 
18,942  bushels  of  bituminous  coal ;  ^^e  paper  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
46,000  dollars ;  other  manufactories  of  paper  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  14,000  dollars,  the 
whole  employing  eighty-seven  persons,  ana  a  capital  of  98,000  dollars ;  177  persons  produced  hats 
and  caps  to  the  value  of  104,949  dollars  ;  454  tanneries  employed  909  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
484,114  dollars  ;  874  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value 
of  859,050  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  154,540  dollars ;  twenty-nine  potteries  employed  fifty  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  51,600  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  7800  dollars ;  266  persons  pro- 
duced machinery  to  the  value  of  257,704  dollars  ;  142  persons  manufactured  hardware  and  cutlery 
to  the  value  of  57,170  dollars  :  thirty-four  persons  manufactured  564  small  arms ;  eleven  persons 
manu&ctured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  28,460  dollars ;  ten  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  5400  dollars  ;  41 7  persons  produced  brick  and  lime  to  the  value  of 
119,371  dollars;  1426  distilleries  produced  1,109,107  gallons,  and  six  breweries  produced  1885 
sallons,  the  whole  employing  1341  persons,  and  a  capiud  of  218,182  dollars  ;  518  persons  manu- 
nctured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  219,897  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  80,878  dol- 
lars ;  twenty-eight  rope- walks  employed  258  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  182,680 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  84,280  dollars ;  255  flouring  mills  produced  67,881  barrels  of 
flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  2100  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,020,664 
dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,810,195  dollars;  203  persons  manufactured  furniture  to 
the  value  of  79,850  dollars  with  a  capital  of  80,650  dollars ;  198  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1098 
wooden  houses  were  built  by  1467  persons,  at  a  cost  of  427,402  dollars;  forty-one  printing 
offices,  ^^e  binderies,  two  daily,  ^ix  semi-weekly,  and  thirt}'-eight  weekly  newspapers,  and  ten 
periodicals,  employed  191  persons,  and  a  capital  of  112,500  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  manu&ctures  was  8,781,580  dollars. — Official  Rclunu, 

Education, — Greenville  college,  at  Greenville,  in  East  Tennessee,  was  founded  in  1794;  Wash- 
ington college,  in  Washington  county,  was  founded  in  1794;  the  University  of  Nashville,  in 
Nashville,  the  most  important  literary  institution  in  the  state,  was  founded  in  1806;  East 
Tennessee  college,  at  Knoxville,  was  founded  in  1807;  Jackson  college,  near  Columbia,  was 
founded  in  1880.  The  Southwestern  Theological  Seminary,  at  Marysville,  was  founded  in  1821. 
The  number  of  students  in  all  these  institutions,  in  1840,  was  869.  There  were  in  the  state  152 
academies,  with  5589  students ;  and  988  common  and  primary  schools,  with  25,099  scholars. 
There  were  58,584  white  persons,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
-The  University  of  Nashville  lias  a  permanent  fund  of  about  45,000  dollars,  which  bears  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent>out  of  which  interest  and  the  tuition  fees,  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
are  borne.  Besides  this,  there  is  due  to  it  about  15,000  dollars.  These  constitute  the  sum  total 
of  its  endowments  ;  and  when  we  remember,  that  the  first  of  these  sums  was  derived  from  certain 
lands  which  Congress,  by  its  act  of  1806,  c.  81,  required  the  state  to  appropriate  to  the  use  of  two 
colleges,  one  in  East  and  one  in  West  Tennessee,  we  are  reduced  to  the  mortifying  neces- 
sity of  admitting,  that  the  institution  owes  nothing  to  the  munificence  of  the  state.  Tlie  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  University  of  East  Tennessee,  and,  indeed  to  every  Hterary  institution 
in  the  state.  The  same  act  of  Congress  required  the  state  to  appropriate  100,000  acres  of  land  in 
one  body  for  the  use  of  academies,  one  in  each  county  in  the  state.  By  the  act  of  the  legislature 
of  1887,  c.  107,  sec  8,  the  legislature  appropriated  the  annual  sum  ot  18,000  dollars  to  the  aca- 
demies, on  condition  that  they  should  relinquish  to  the  state  all  claims  to  those  lands.  This  re^ 
linquishment  was  made,  and  in  consideration  of  it,  the  faith  of  the  state  is  pledged  to  the  annual 
payment  of  the  18,000  dollars  to  those  institutions. 

A  school  fund  liaving  been  created  under  various  laws^  and  an  act  passed  in  1887-88,  ''to  etta- 
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blish  a  sjrstem  of  common  schools  in  the  stale,*  were  re-enacted  and  amended  by  an  act  passed  at 
the  session  of  1839-40,  by  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  every  year,  on  tlie 
third  Monday  in  July,  to  apportion  the  school  monies  to  the  counties,  accoiding  to  tlie  ratio  of 
tlieir  white  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  respectively,  as  compared  with  the 
white  children  of  the  whole  state  within  those  ages,  ascertained  by  tue  county  school  com« 
missioners. 

The  fund  now  consists  of: — 

dollars,  cts. 

1.  Bank  Stock. 

Union  Bank 48,894.00 

Planters*  Bank 244,500.00 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank  of  Memphis 700.00 

Bank  of  Tennessee  821,591.40 

2.  Turnpike  Stock  44,304.80 

8.  Real  estate  8,060.00 

4.  Suspended  Debt. 

Due  from  the  Superintendent,  Feb.  1,  1844    77,710.36 

From  County  Agents,  &c.,  Oct.  1, 1843,  estimated 109,560.93 

Total 1,350,324.49 

The  amount  distributed  on  the  third  Monday,  15th  July,  1844,  was       1 17,087.40 

The  scholastic  population  was  then  248,312  children,  each  of  whom  of  course  received 
about  47  1-7  cents. 

ReSgkm, — In  1836,  the  Methodists  bad  127  travelling  preachers,  and  34,266  communicants; 
the  Baptists  had  413  churches,  219  ministers,  and  20,472  communicants  ;  the  Presby^rians  had 
120  churches,  ninety  ministers,  and  10,000  communicants  ;  the  Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and 
eight  minbters.  There  were  besides  many  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and  some  Lutherans, 
Friends,  Christians,  and  Catholics. 

Banks. — At  the  commencement  of  1839,  there  were  in  the  state  one  bank  and  seven  branches, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,292,757  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  742,542  dollarB.— {See  Banks  of 
United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  fFor^.^ The  internal  improvements  of  Tennessee  consist  of  several  railroads. 
Lagrange  and  Memphis  railroad  extends  from  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  fifty  miles,  to 
Lagrange,  in  Lafayette  county.  Somerville  branch  extends  from  the  main  road  at  Moscow, 
sixteen  miles,  to  Somerville.  The  Hiwassee  railroad  extends  from  Knoxville,  ninety-eight  miles 
and  a  half,  to  the  Georgia  line,  where  it  unites  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  ol  (leorgia. 
The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  is  designed  to  pass  through  this  state. — (See  Railroads  of 
the  United  States  hereafter.) 

NiisHviLLB,  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland  river,  in  36  deg. 
9  min.  33  sec.  north  latitude,  and  86  deg.  49  min.  3  sec.  west  longitude,  110  miles  north  of 
Huntsville,  183  miles  west  of  Knoxville,  250  miles  south-west  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  909  miles 
south-west  of  New  York,  684  miles  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1830,  was  5566  ;  in 
1840,  6929.  It  has  a  court  house,  gaol,  and  market-house,  eleven  churches,  two  Baptist,  one 
Christian,  one  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  one  Presbyterian,  four  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Roman  Catholic,  three  banks,  the  lialls  of  the  Nashville  university,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a 
state  penitentiary,  310  feet  long,  350  deep,  and  two  stories  high,  containing  200  cells  for  convicts. 
The  Nashville  university  was  founded  m  1806,  has  a  president  and  i^^e  professors,  or  other 
mstructors,  236  alumni,  292  students,  and  10,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Cumberland  river  is 
opposite  the  town,  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  thirty  to  forty  tons,  and  at  high  floods  for  ships 
of  400  tons.  Fifteen  steamboats  are  employed  on  the  river,  besides  a  great  number  of  keelboats 
and  flatboats.  In  1840,  tliere  were  three  foreign  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses, 
capital  285,000  dollars  ;  seventy-five  retail  stores,  capital  1,606,400  dollars;  one  forge,  one  tan- 
nery, one  paper  factory,  four  printing-offices,  two  binderies,  one  daily,  five  weekly,  and  three 
semi-weekly  newspapers.     Capital  in  manufactures,  151,000  dollars.     Tonnage  4733. 

Knoxville,  183  miles  east-by-south  from  Nashville,  498  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  Holston  river,  four  miles  below  the  junction  of  French  Broad  river,  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  three  churches,  two  academies, 
^Ye  wholesale  and  nine  retail  stores,  about  200  dwellings,  and  1500  inhabitants.  The  Hiwassee 
railroad  extends  from  this  place  through  Athens  and  Augusta  to  Cliarleston,  South  Carolina. 

Memphis,  situated  on  an  elevated  bluff  on  the  Mississippi,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
Wolf  or  Loosahatcbie  river,  contained,  in  1840,  fif^y-three  stores,  550  dwellings,  and  3300  inha- 
bitants. Its  commerce  is  extensive,  being  eoual  to  that  of  any  town  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans.    A  railroad  to  Lagrange  is  a  part  of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  railroad. 
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j'inAncbs  of  trnnbssbe^  1843. 


Chief  Sources  of  Income. 

dollars,  cts. 

Direct  taxes 119,661.67 

Bank  tax  14,750.00 

Income  of  state  funds 291,678.75 

Balance  from  1842 189,590.47 

Miscellaneous   120.00 

Amount  receiyed  in  1843    253,53  K67 

Amount  expended 815,188.2S 


Principal  Ikms  of  Expenditwre, 

dollars,  cts. 

Salaries  of  executive  officers    17,085.82 

Salaries  of  the  judiciary 35,346.25 

Incidental  expenses  of  judiciary. . . .       2,921.03 

Pay  of  the  legislature 22,018.88 

Incidental  expenses  of  legislature  . .       5,176.79 

Interest  on  the  state  debt 173,678.75 

Internal  improvement 4,689.00 

Common  schools 1 17,087.40 

Charitable  establishments  1 ,4 1 1 .85 

Miscellaneous      7,364  28 

Academies    18,000.00 

dollars,  cts. 

Whole  amount  of  state  debt 3,260,416.66 

Annual  interest  on  this  debt  173,678.75 

dollars. 

Of  the  state  debt 1,997,250    pays  5  per  cent. 

263,1661  pays  5i       „ 

„  „  1,000,000  pays  6        „ 

The  total  value  of  taxable  property  in  Tennessee  is  as  follows  :^ 


0  dollars. 

Land 69,298,493 

Town  lots 8,404,498 

Negroes 42,631,238 


dollars. 

White  polls 85,284 

Carriages 390,158 


Total   120,809,671 

The  debt  has  many  years  to  run  before  it  falls  due,  and  to  meet  it  the  state  owns — 

dollars,  cts. 

Stock  in  the  Union  bank  of  Tennesse    646,600  00 

Capital  in  the  bank  of  Tennessee,  proceeds  of  bonds  sold 1,000,000  00 

Stock  paid  into  the  Internal  Improvement  companies,  by  state  bonds 

issued 1,516,915  66| 


Total 3,163,515  66| 


III.  KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  is  bminded  on  the  north  by  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Ohio  river ;  on  the  east  by  Virginia;  on  the  south  by  Tennessee  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri.  It  lies  between  36  deg.  30  min.  and  39  min.  lOdeg. 
tiorth  latitude,  and  between  81  deg.  50  min.  and  89  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  and  between 
5  deg.  and  10  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  400  miles,  and 
170  miles  its  breadth,  comprising  about  40,^00  square  miles,  or  25,920,000  British  statute  acres. 
The  population,  in  1790  was  73,677  ;  in  1800,  220,959 ;  in  1810,  406,511  ;  in  1820, 564^317  ;  in 
1830,  688,844  ;  in  1840,  779,828,  of  which  182,258  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  305,323 
were  white  males ;  284,930  white  females ;  3761  were  coloured  males ;  3556  coloured  females. 
Employed  in  agriculture,  197,738 ;  in  commerce,  3448 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  28,217;  navi* 
gating  the  ocean,  forty-four ;  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers,  968 ;  in  mining,  331  ;  learned  professions^ 
^4S7.-^qfflcial  Returns, 

This  state  is  divided  into  ninety  counties,  which  vrith  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows : — Adair,  8466,  C.  Columbia  ;  Allen,  7329,  C.  Scottsville  ;  Barren,  17,288, 
C.  Glasgow;  Bath,  9763,  C.  Owingsville;  Boone,  10,034,  C.  Burlington  ;  Bourbon,  14,478,  C.  Parb  ; 
Breathitt,  2195,  C.  Breathitt ;  Bracken,  7053,  C.  Augusta ;  Breckenridge,  8944,  C.  Hardingsburg  ; 
Bullitt,  6334,  C.  Shepherdsville ;  Butler,  3898,  C.  Morgantown  ;  Caldwell,  10,365,  C.  Princeton  ; 
Calloway,  9794,  C.  Wadesborough  ;  Campbell,  5214,  C.  Newport ;  Carroll,  3966,  C.  CarroUton  ; 
Carter,  2905,  C.  Grayson  ;  Casey,  4939,  C.  Liberty ;  Christian,  15,587,  C.  Hopkinsville  ;  Clark, 
10,802,  Winchester  ;  Clay,  4607,  C.  Manchester  ;  Clinton,  3863,  C.  Albany ;  Cumberland,  6090, 
C.  Burkesville ;  Davies,  8331,  C.  Owensborough ;  Edmonston,  2914,  C.  Brownsville ;  Estill, 
5535,  C.  Irvine ;  Fayette,  22,194,  C.  Lexington  ;  Fleming,  13,268,  C.  Flemingsburg ;  Floyd,  6302, 
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C.  Prestonburg;  Frmnklin,  9420,  C.  Pmokfbrt;  Gallatin,  4008,  C.  Warsaw;  Garrard,  10,480^ 
C.  Lancaster;  Grant,  4192,  C.  Williamstown ;  Graves,  7465,  G.  Mayfield  ;  Grayson,  4461,  C. 
Litchfield  ;  Greene,  14,212,  C.  Greensburg ;  Greenup,  6297,  C.  Greenupsburg  ;  Hancock,  2581, 
C.  Hawesville ;  Hardin,  16,357,  C.  Eliiabethtown  ;  Harlan,  9015,  C.  Mount  Pleasant ;  Harrison, 
12,472,  C.  Cvnthiana ;  Hart,  7031,  C.  Munfordsfille ;  Henderson,  9548,  C.  Henderson  ;  Henry, 
10,015,  C.  Newcastle;  Utckmao,  8968,0.  Clinton  ;  Hopkins,  9171,  C.  Madisonville ;  Jefferson, 
36346,  C.  Louisville;  Jessamine,  9896,  C.  Nicholasville ;  Kenton,  7816,  C.Independence; 
Knox^  5722,  C.  Barbourville ;  Laurel,  8079,  C.  London  ;  Lawrence,  4730,  C.  Louisa ;  Lewis, 
6806,  C.  Clarksburg  ;  Lincoln,  10,187,  C  Stanford  ;  Livingston,  9025,  C.  Smitbland ;  Logan,18,615, 
C.  Rusaelville ;  Madison,  16,355,  C.Richmond;  Marion,  11,032,  C.  Lebanon;  Mason,  15,719, 
C.  Maysville ;  Mc  Cracken,  4745,  C.  Padncah  ;  Meade,  5780,  C.  Brandenburg ;  Mercer,  18,720, 
C.  Harrodsburg ;  Monroe,  6526,  0.  Tompkinsville ;  Montgomery,  9332,  C.  Mount  Sterling ; 
Morgan,  4603,  C.  West  Liberty ;  Muhlenbere,  6964,  0.  Greenville ;  Nelson,  13,637,  C.  Bardstown  ; 
Nicholas,  8745,  C.  Carlisle ;  Ohio,  6592,  C.  Hartford ;  Oldham,  7380,  C.  La  Grange ;  Owen,  8232, 
C.  Owenton  ;  Pendleton,  4455,  C.  Pdmouth  ;  Perry,  8089,  0.  Hazard  ;  Pike,  3567,  C.  Pikeville  ; 
Pulaski,  9620,  C.  Somerset ;  Uockcastle,  3409,  C.  Mount  Vernon  ;  Russel,  4238,  C  Jamestown  ; 
Scott,  13,668,  C  Georgetown ;  Shelby,  17,768,  C.  Shelbyville  ;  Simpson,  6537,  C.  Franklin  ;  Spen- 
cer, 6581,  C.  Taylorsville ;  Todd,  9991,  C.  Elkton  ;  Trig,  7716,  C.  Cadis  ;  Trimble,  4480,  C. 
Bedford  ;  Union,  6673,  C.  Morganfield  ;  Warren  15,446,  C.  Bowling  Green  ;  Washington,  10,596, 
C.  Springfield  ;  Wayne  7399,  C.  Monticello  ;  Whitley,  4673,  C.  WUliamsburg  ;  Woodford,  1 1,740. 
C.  Versailles. 

Soil — The  eastern  counties  are  mountainous.  A  tract  from  five  to  twenty  miles  wide,  along 
Che  Ohio  river,  throng  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
margin  of  the  Ohio,  for  about  a  mile  in  width,  consists  of  bottom  or  alluvial  lands,  which  are  over- 
towed  when  the  floods  rise.  Between  the  hilly  country,  the  more  mountainous  eastern  counties 
and  Green  river,  there  intervenes  a  rich  district,  called  the  ganlen  of  the  state.  It  is  about  150 
miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  100  wide.  The  soil  is  excellent,  the  surfiice  is  gently  undulating,  and 
the  forest  trees  chiefly  black  walnut,  black  cherry,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar-maple,  mulberry,  elm, 
ash,  cotton  wood,  white  thorn,  and  an  abundance  of  grape-vines.  The  country  in  the  south- 
west part  of  die  state,  between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  is  called  "  the  barrens.*  In  1800, 
the  legislature  of  the  state  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  this  tract  to  actual  settlers,  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  of  little  value  ;  but  it  proves  to  be  excellent  com  land,  and  also  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  hop  and  cattle.  The  whole  state,  below  the  mountains,  has,  at  the  deptli  of  about  ei^ht 
feet,  a  bed  of  limestone,  which  has  frequent  apertures  through  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  smk 
into  the  earth,  and  some  of  them  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  otliers  are  greatly  diminished  in  the 
summer  season.  Tlie  banks  have  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which 
they  flow.  The  precipices  formed  by  the  Kentucky  are  in  many  places  stupendous,  presenting 
fierpendicular  banks  of  solid  limestone  300  feet  high,  above  which  there  is  a  steep  and  difficult 
ascent  several  times  as  high.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  between  Green  and  Cumberland 
riven,  are  several  remarkable  caves.  One  called  tlie  Mammoth  cave,  130  miles  from  Lexington 
CD  the  road  to  Nashville,  is  said  to  be  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  with  man^  diverging  apart- 
ments. The  earth  at  the  bottom  of  it  b  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  which  has  b^n  to  a 
considerable  extent  manufactured  from  it. 

Wheat,  tobacco,  and  hemp  are  the  staple  productions ;  but  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  flax,  and  potatoes  are  extensively  ciAivated.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  are 
the  moat  common  fruits.  Horses,  homed  cattle,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard  are  extensively  exported. 
^Book  of  the  United  Stafes. 

Lhe  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  in  this  state,  there  were  395,853  horses  and 
nules ;  787,098  neat  cattle ;  1,008,240  sheep ;  2,310,538  swine ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  536,439 
4lolIar8  ;  there  were  produced  4,803,152  bushels  of  wheat;  17,491  busneb  of  barley;  7,155,974 
busheb  of  oats ;  1,321,378  bushels  of  rye;  8169  busheb  of  buckwheat;  39,847,120  busheb  of 
Indian  com ;  1,786,847  lbs.  of  wool ;  742  lbs.  of  hops  ;  38,445  lbs.  of  wax ;  1,055,085  bushels  of 
potatoes  ;  88,306  tons  of  hay ;  9992  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  53,436,909  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  16,376  lbs. 
of  rice ;  691,456  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  787  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,377,835  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of 
the  dairy  amounted  to  931,363  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard  434,935  dollars  ;  of  lumber  130,329  dollars. 
There  were  made  2209  gallons  of  wine. 

JdmeraU.  ^Among  me  mineral  productions  of  Kentucky,  are  iron  ore,  coal,  salt,  and  lime. 
The  salt  licks,  as  the  springs  are  called,  from  the  feet  that  cattle  and  wild  animab  have  been  fond 
of  licking  around  them,  are  numerous,  and  salt  is  extensively  manufactured,  not  only  for  home 
consumption,  but  for  exportation.  The  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  this  state  pass  down  the 
Mbussippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  its  chief  imports  are  brought  in  steamboats  by  river  and  the  Ohio, 
and  other  tributaries. 

Climate. — The  winters  are  mild,  being  only  of  two  or  three  months*  continuance,  but  the  atmo- 
sphere at  that  season  b  moist.  Spring  and  autumn  are  delightful ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  climate 
is  sahibrions. 
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Rivert, — The  Ohio,  by  its  various  windings,  borders  this  state  on  the  north  for  687  miles. 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  pass  through  the  western  part  of  this  state  as  they  approach 
their  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  Cumberland  river  also  rises  in  Uie  eastern  part  of  tliis  state.  The 
Big  Sandy  is  250  miles  long,  and,  for  a  considerable  distance,  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
state  and  Virginia.  It  is  navigable  fifty  miles  for  boats.  The  Kentucky- river  rbes  in  the  Cum- 
berland mountains,  and  after  a  course,  generally  through  a  deep  rocky  bed,  falls  into  the  Ohio» 
seventy-seven  miles  above  Louisville.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  sixty  miles  to  Frankfort. 
Licking,  Green,  and  Salt,  are  other  considerable  rivers.  The  Mississippi  runs  on  the  western 
border  of  the  state. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trades. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  five  commercial  and  fifty  commission  houses  en^ged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  620,700  dollars  ;  1685  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  9,411,826  dollars;  571  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  105,92d 
dollars;  101  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  183  butchers,  packers, &c., 
employed  a  capital  of  183,850  dollars. — Official  Reiumn, 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures,  was  2,622,462  dollars  ;  there 
were  forty  woollen  manufactories,  employing  200  persons,  manufacturing  articles  to  the  value  of 
151,246  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  138,000  dollars ;   fifty-eight  cotton  manufactories,  with  12,358 
spindles,  employing  523  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  329,380  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  316,1 13  dollars  ;  seventeen  furnaces,  producing  29,206  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  thirteen  forges, 
&c.,  producing  3637  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  1 108  persons,  and  a  capital  of  449,000  dollars  ; 
twenty-seven  persons  produced  2125  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  14,150  dollars ; 
213  persons  produced  588,167  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  76,627  dollars ;  291  per- 
sons produced  219,695  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  capital  of  163,585  dollars  ;  100  persons  produced 
granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  19,592  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6212  dollars ;  seven  paper  mills 
employed  forty-seven  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  44,000  dollars,  employing  a 
capital  of  47,500  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  produced  to  the  value  of  20L310  dollars,  and  straw 
bonnets  to  the  value  of  4483  dollars,  employing  194  persons,  with  a  capital  of  118,850  dollars  ; 
587  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  413,585  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  230,400  dol- 
lars ;  387  tanneries  employed  978  persons,  and  a  capital  of  567,954  dollars ;  548  other  manufac- 
tories of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  732,646  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  369,835  dollars  ;  one  glass  house  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  3000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
500  dollars;  sixteen  potteries,  employing  fifty-one  persons,   produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
24,090  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  9670  dollars;  eleven  powder  mills  employed  fifty-eight  persons, 
and  produced  282,500  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  42,000  dollars;  twenty-Sve  persons 
produced  paints  and  drugs  to  the  value  of  26,994  dollars,  and  turpentine  and  varnish  to  the 
value  of  2000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  16,630  dollars ;  twenty-eight  persons  produced  confec- 
tionary to  the  value  of  36,050  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  14,250  dollars ;  111  rope  walks  employed 
1888  persons,  and  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  1,292,276  dollars^  with  a  capital  of  1,023,130 
dollars;  six  persons  produced  musical  instruments  to  the  value  of  4500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
5000  dollars ;  149  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  46,074  dollars ;  thirty  persons 
produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  22,350  dollars ;  109  persons  produced  ^41  small 
arms,  with  a  capital  of  19,060  dollars  ;  twenty-one  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metak  to 
the  value  of  19,060  dollars  ;  657  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  240,919  dol- 
lars ;  516  persons  manufactured  2,282.426  lbs.  of  soap,  563,635  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  315  lbs. 
of  spermaceti  or  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  28,765  dollars ;  889  distilleries  produced  1,763,685 
gallons,  and  fifty  breweries  produced  214,589  gallons,  the  whole  employing  1092  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  315,308  dollars  ;  533  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  168,724 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  79,378  dollars  ;  258  flouring  mills  produced  273,088  barrels  of  flour,  and 
with  other  mills  eniployed  2067  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,437,987  dollars,  with 
a  capital  of  1,650,689  dollars  ;  453  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  273,350  dol- 
lars, with  a  capital  of  139,295  dollars  ;  485  stone  or  brick  houses,  and  1757  wooden  houses  em- 
ployed 2883  persons,  and  cost  1,039,172  dollars  ;  thirty-four  printing  oflSces,  three  binderies,  five 
daily,  seven  semi-weekly,  and  twenly-six  weekly  newspapers,  and  eight  periodicals,  employed  226 
persons  and  a  capital  of  86.325  dollars.     The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, was  5,945,259  dollars. — Official  Returns, 

Education. — The  Transylvania  university,  at  Lexington,  was  founded  in  1798,  and  b  an 
important  institution.  Centre  college,  at  Danville,  was  founded  in  1822 ;  St.  Joseph's  college,  at 
Bardstown  (Catholic),  was  founded  in  1819 ;  Augusta  college,  at  Augusta  (Methodist),  was 
founded  in  1825  ;  Cumberland  college,  at  Princetown,  was  founded  in  18& ;  Georgetown  college, 
at  Georgetown  (Baptist),  was  founded  in  1829 ;  Bacon  college,  at  Harrodsburg,  was  founded  in 
1836 :  St.  Mary's  college,  Marion  county  (Catholic),  was  founded  in  1837.  There  is  a  flourisb* 
ing  medical  department  connected  with  the  Transylvania  university,  and  a  medical  institution  at 
l^ouisville.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  1419  students.  There  were  in  the  state, 
\  16  academies  and  grammar  schools,  with  4906  students ;  952  common  and  primary  schools^  witli 
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24,641  scholars ;  and  40,010  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. — V,  S,  Gat, 

ReSgiotu — lu  1836,  the  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  denomination,  had  500  churches,  about 
dOO  ministers,  and  35,000  communicants ;  the  Methodists,  100  travelling  preachers,  and  31,369 
communicants;  the  F^resbyterians,  120  churches,  and  8000  or  10,000  communicants;  tlie  Episco- 
palians, one  bishop  and  thirteen  ministers  ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  one  bishop  and  thirty-four 
ministers.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Cumberknd  Presbyterians,  Reformed  Baptists, 
two  societies  of  Shakers,  and  one  of  Unitarians. —  U.  S.  Goz. 

Bamks, — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  Uiis  state  had  fourteen  banks  and  branches,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  7,789,003  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  3,476,367  dollars.— (See  Banks  of  the 
United  States  hereafter.) 

Pubik  Works, — A  short  but  most  imnortant  work  of  internal  improvement,  is  the  Louisville 
and  Portland  canal,  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  around  the  rapids  in  the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville. 
It  admits  steamboats  of  the  largest  class,  is  excavated  ten  feet  deep,  in  solid  limestone,  and  cost  730,000 
dollars.  The  navigation  of  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Green  rivers,  has  been  extensively  improved 
by  dams  and  locks.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort, 
and  is  intended  to  be  continued  to  Louisville.  Several  other  railroads  have  been  projected.^ 
L\  S.  Gaz. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Louisvn.LB,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  b  advantageously  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  head  of  the  Rapids.  In  latitude  38  deg.  8  min.  north ; 
longitude,  S5  deg.  26  min.  west;  120  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  596  miles  from  Washington. 
It  tms  increased  and  thriven  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  1800,  the  population  consist^  of 
about  600  inhabitants  ;  increased  in  1810,  to  1357  ;  in  1820,  to  4012 ;  in  1830,  to  10,336 ;  in 
1840,  to  21,210 ;  and  in  1845,  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000  inhabitants.  In 
1840,  it  contained  twelve  churches,  375  stores,  several  printing  offices,  published  three  daily  and 
seven  semi- weekly  newspapers  ;  twelve  foreign  trade  houses,  capital  192,000  dollars ;  value  of 
goods  sold  annually,  about  30,000,000  dollar^.  The  Ohio  is  more  than  a  mile  wide  opposite  the 
town,  and  tiiere  is  a  constant  and  rapid  arrival  and  departure  of  steamboats  and  river  craft.  Its 
trade  has  greatly  increased  since  1840.^(See  Internal  Trade  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

FaANKPqaT,  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Kentucky  river, 
sixty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  ;  twenty-two  miles  west-north-west  of  Lexington, 
fifty-one  miles  east  of  Louisville,  102  miles  south-south-west  of  Cincinnati,  542  miles  from 
Washington.  In  38  deg.  14  min.  north  latitude,  and  84  deg.  40  min.  west  longitude.  Population, 
in  1810, 1099 ;  in  1820,  1679 ;  in  1830,  1680  ;  in  1840,  1917.  The  river  is,  at  this  town,  about 
eighty  yards  wide,  and  after  heavy  rains,  frequently  rises  sixt^  feet.  Steamboats  of  300  tons 
come  up  to  this  place  when  the  water  is  high,  and  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods  is  brouglit 
here  to  supply  die  rich  and  fertile  country  around.  The  banks  of  the  river  uere  are  high,  and  a 
cliain  bridge  crosses  it  to  the  flourishing  village  of  South  Frankfort,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage,  though  its  population  is  not  included  in  the  above.  Large  vessels,  designed  to  navigate 
the  ocean,  have  been  built  here,  and  floated  to  New  Orleans. 

Lexington,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhom  river,  in  38  dee.  6  min.  north  latitude,  and 
48  deg.  18  min.  west  longitude ;  twenty-four  miles  east^oiith-east  of  Frankfort,  eighty-flve  miles 
south  of  Cincinnati,  seventy-four  miles  east  of  Louisville,  and  522  miles  from  Washington.  Popu- 
lation, in  1820,  5279 ;  in  1830,  6404 ;  in  1840,  6997.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  was  for* 
merly  the  capital,  and  is  one  of  tlie  best  built  places  in  the  western  states.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  paved.  The  main  street  is  eighty  feet  wide,  and  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  the  principal  roads  leading  to  the  city  are  macadamised  for  some  distance 
from  it.  Many  of  the  streets  are  bordered  with  trees,  and  the  environs  are  beautiful.  There  is  a 
public  square  near  tlie  centre  of  the  place,  surrounded  by  fine  brick  buildings.  The  city  con- 
tained, in  1840,  about  1200  dwellings,  ten  churches,  a  masonic  hall,  the  state  lunatic  asylum, 
the  halb  of  Transylvania  university,  the  libraries  of  wh'ch  contained  12,242  volumes.  It  had, 
in  1840,  two  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  35,500  dollars ;  seventy-two  retail  stores,  capital 
892,285  dollars ;  value  of  macliinery  produced,  12,800  dollars ;  hardware,  cutlery,  &c^  10,000 
dollars ;  one  woollen  fectory,  nine  rope- walks,  capital  186,860  dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  one 
brewery,  four  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  three  weekly  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and 
seven  periodicals.  Capital  in  manufactures,  428,340  dollars.  In  1797,  it  contained  only  flfty 
houses.     The  country  around  Lexington  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  United  States. 

Matstillb,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Ohio  river,  on  a  narrow  bottom  between  the  river, 
and  the  high  bilk  which  rise  in  its  rear.  It  lias  three  streets,  runnins  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
&ur  crossing  thera  at  right  angles.    It  contained,  in  1840,  three  churches,  about  500  dweHingP| 
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and  2741  iDbabitants.  It  has  a  good  liarbour  for  boats«  Most  of  tlie  goods  imported  into  the 
nortli-east  part  of  the  state  are  landed  here.  There  were,  in  1840,  nine  commission* houses,  capi- 
tal 111,600  dollars;  twenty-nine  stores,  capital  ldd»000  dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  10,600 
dollars ;  one  cotton  factory,  1 100  spindles,  one  tannery,  one  brewery,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw 
mill,  two  printing  offices^  three  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 94,300  dollars. 

Finances, — Ttie  state  debt  is  4,064,500  dollars,  of  which  615,000  dollars  is  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  and  the  balance  at  six  per  cent  interest.  The  commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  have 
promptly  paid  the  interest  on  the  debt.  Value  of  taxable  property,  in  1843,  196,729,033  dollars  ; 
white  males  over  twenty-one,  in  1843,  124,700.  Total  revenue,  312,235  dollars  86  cents,  exclu- 
sive of  bank  stocks,  tolls  on  rivers  and  roads,  and  profits  of  the  Penitentiary.  Surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  October  10,  1843,  64,614  dollars  10  cents. 


IV.  MISSOURI. 

MissoUBi  is  bounded  north  by  Iowa  territory  ;  east  by  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river  ;  south  by  Arkansas;  and  west 
by  the  Indian  territory.  It  is  between  36  deg.  and  40  deg.  36  min.  north  latitude,  and 
between  89  deg.  and  95  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  12  deg.  17  min.  and 
17  deg.  28  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  287  miles  long,  and  230  miles 
broad,  containing  64,000  square  miles,  or  40,960,000  acres.  The  population,  in  1810, 
was  19,833;  in  1820,  my5S6\  in  1830,  140,074;  in  1840,  383,702,  of  which  58,24a 
were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  173,470  were  white  males  ;  150,418  white  females; 
883  were  coloured  males  ;  691  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  92,408;  in 
commerce,  2522;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  11,100;  in  mining,  742;  navigating  the 
ocean,  39;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  1885  ;  learned  professions,  1469. 

This  state  is  divided  into  sixty -two  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  were  as  follows:— Audrain,  1949,  C.  Mexico;  Barry,  4795,  C.  M*Donald; 
Benton,  4205,  C.  Warsaw;  Boone,  13,561,  C.  Columbia;  Buchanan,  6237,  C.  Sparta; 
Caldwell,  1458,  C.  Far  West;  Callaway,  11,765,  C.  Fulton;  Cape  Girardeau,  9359,  C. 
Jackson;  Carrol,  2433,  C.  Carrollton;  Chariton,  4746,  C.  Keytesville;  Clark,  2846,  C. 
Waterloo;  Clay,  8282,  C.  Liberty;  Clinton,  2724,  C.  Plattsburg;  Cole,  9286,  C.  Jeffer- 
son City;  Cooper,  18,484,  C.  Booneville;  Crawford,  3561,  C.  Steelville;  Daviess,  2736,  C. 
Gallatin;  Franklin,  7515,  C.  Union;  ciasconade,  5330,  C.  Herman;  Gre^e,  5372,  C. 
Springfield;  Howard,  13,108,  C.  Fayette;  Jackson,  7612,  C.  Independence;  Jefferson, 
4296,  C.  Hillsborough;  Johnson,  4471,  C.  Warrensburg ;  La  Fayette,  6815,  C.  Lex- 
ington ;  Lewis,  6040,  C.  Monticello;  Lincoln,  7449,  C.  Troy ;  Linn,  2245,  C.  Linneus; 
Livingston,  4325,  C.  Chilicothe;  Macon,  6034,  C.  Bloomington;  Madison,  3395,  C. 
Fredericktown;  Marion,  9623,  C.  Palmyra;  Miller,  2282,  C.  Tuscumbia;  Munroe,  9505, 
C.  Paris;  Morgan,  4407,  C.  Versailles;  Montgomery,  4371,  C.  Danville;  New  Madrid, 
4554,  C.  New  Madrid;  Newton,  3790,  C.  Neosho;  Perry,  5760,  C.  Perryville  ;  Pettis,  2930, 
C.  Georgetown;  Platte,  8913,  C.  Platte  City;  l*ike,  10,646,  C.  Bowling  Green;  Polk, 
8449,  C.  Bolivar;  Pulaski,  6529,  C.  Waynesville;  Ralls,  5670,  C.  New  London  ;  Ran- 
dolph, 7198,  C.  Huntsville;  Ray,  6553,  C.  Richmond;  Ripley,  2856,  C.  Van  Buren  ; 
Rives  (named  changed  to  Henry),  4726,  C.  Clinton;  St.  Charles,  7911,  C.  St.  Charles; 
St  Francis,  3211,  C.  Farmington ;  St.  Genevieve,  3148,  C.  St.  Genevieve;  St  Louis, 
35,979,  C.  St  Louis  ;  Saline,  5258,  C  Marshall  ;  Scott,  5974,  C.  Benton  ;  Shelby,  3056, 
C.  Shelby ville;  Stoddard,  3153,  C.  Bloomfield;  Taney,  3264,  C.  Forsyth;  Van  Buren, 
4693,  C.  Harrison  ville;  Warren,  4253,  C.  Warrenton;  Washington.  7213,  C.  Potosi; 
Wayne,  3403,  C.  Greenville.     There  have  been  several  new  counties  erected  since  1840. 

Soil. — This  state  presents  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  of  soil.  Alluvial,  or  bottom 
soil,  extends  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers ;  receding  from  which,  the  land  rises  in  some 
parts  imperceptibly,  in  others  very  abruptly,  into  elevated  barrens,  or  rocky  ridges.  In  the  in- 
terior, bottoms  and  barrens,  naked  hills  and  prairies,  heavy  forests  and  streams  of  water,  may 
ofien  be  seen  at  one  view,  presenting  a  diversified  and  beautiful  landscape.  The  south-east 
part  of  the  state  has  a  very  extensive  tract  of  low,  marshy  country,  abounding  in  lakes, 
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wild  liable  to  iDuodaUon.  Back  of  this  a  hillY  oountry  extendi  as  far  as  the  Osage  riyer. 
This  portion  of  the  state,  though  not  generally  distinguished  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil^ 
though  it  is  interspersed  with  fertile  portions,  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
treasures. —  U.  S,  Gaz, 

Between  the  Osage  and  Missouri  rivers,  b  a  tract  of  country  very  fertile,  and  agreeably 
diversified  with  woodland  and  prairie,  and  abounding  with  coal,  salt  springs,  &c.  Tm 
country  north  of  the  Missouri  is  emphatically  *'  the  garden  of  the  west."  There  is  no 
country  where  a  greater  extent  of  territory  can  be  traversed  more  easily,  when  in  its  natural 
state.  The  surface  b  for  the  most  part  undulated.  The  scenery  diversified  by  picturesque 
hills,  and  extensive  prairies,  interspersed  with  shady  proves  ana  clear  rivers  and  streams. 
Almost  every  acre  of  thb  country  b  susceptible  of  high  agricultural  improvement,  and  the 
soil  and  climate  capable  of  producing  all  tne  products  of  even  the  southern  states,  except 
sugar.  The  chief  productions  are  tobacco,  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  bariey,  and 
srasses.  Large  numberB  of  horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  annually  raised 
for  exportation.  ^^  All  that  part  of  the  state  north  of  Missouri  river,  and  that  souUi  of  the 
Missouri  and  west  of  the  Gasconade,  may  be  called  rolling  prairie,  neariy  the  whole  of  which 
b  capable  of  cultivation.  That  part  of  the  state  between  the  Gasconade  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  may  be  called  hilly,  but  it  affords  good  graidng,  and  abounds  in  mineral  wealth. 
The  soil  generally,  throughout  the  state,  b  deep  and  ridi,  produced  by  the  decayed  vege* 
table  matter  of  centuries.  Wherever  the  prairie  fires  are  Icept  down,  there  sprmgs  up  • 
thick  underbrush,  which,  in  a  few  years  b  converted  into  a  forest.  Some  parts  of  St.  Louis 
county,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  prairie,  are  now  covered  with  timber,  so  that  hardly 
any  prairie  can  now  be  found  in  the  county.  And  so  it  b  throughout  the  state.  The 
country  on  the  St.  Francois  river,  which  was  formerly  capable  of  cultivation,  has,  by  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  New  Madrid,  become  marshy,  but  it  mifi^t  again 
be  capable  of  cultivation,  by  clearing  out  the  St.  Fran9ois,  and  by  druning;  but  at  present, 
while  so  much  good  land  b  to  be  obtained  at  the  government  price,  it  woidd  be  unprofitable. 
There  b  no  doubt,  however,  that  thb  part  of  the  country  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  all 
drained  and  cultivated.  Timber  b  found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  throughout  the  state. 
The  river  bottoms  throughout  the  state,  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cotton  wood, 
oak,  elm,  ash,  black  and  white  walnut,  hickory,  &c.  The  head  waters  of  the  Gasconade 
are  covered  with  a  thick  growtii  of  the  yellow  pine,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sawed  into 
lumber  and  floated  to  market.  The  value  of  lumber  produced,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  in  the  state,. was  70,355  dollars,  of  which  Pulaski  coun^  furnished  25,300  dollars, 
and  Cooper  10,580  dollars.  The  amount  has  more  than  doubled  since  that  time,  and  the 
annual  value  produced  for  1842,  was  at  least  200,000  dollars.  In  1840,  356  barrels  of 
pitch,  tar,  &c,  were  produced.*' — HufU*s  Mttgiume. 

Lire  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce.— In  the  year  1840,  there  were  in  thb  state^ 
196,132  horses  and  mules;  433,875  neat  catUe;  348,018  sheep;  1,271,161  swine;  poultry 
valued  at  270,647  dollars.  There  were  produced  1,037,386  busheb  of  wheat ;  9801  bushela 
of  barley ;  2,234,947  busheb  of  oats ;  68,608  busheb  of  rye  ;  15,318  busheb  of  buckwheat; 
17,332,524  busheb  of  Indian  com ;  562,265  lbs.  of  wool;  56,461  lbs.  of  wax;  783,768 
busheb  of  poUtoes ;  49,083  tons  of  hay;  18,010  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  9,067,913  lbs.  of 
tobacco;  121,121  Obs.  of  cotton  ;  274,853  lbs.  of  suffar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were 
valued  at  100,432  dollars ;  of  the  orchard  at  90,878  doUars  ;  of  lumber  at  70,355  dollars. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  thb  state,  though  generally  healthy,  b  subject  to  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  The  Missouri  b  firozen  so  hard  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  the 
winter,  as  to  be  safely  crossed  with  loaded  waggons.  In  the  summer  the  heat  b  often  great, 
but  the  air  is  generally  pure,  dry,  and  salubrious. 

Minerals, — Of  the  minerab  and  fossib  ah-eady  discovered,  the  principal  are  lead,  coal^ 
plaster,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt,  various  kinds  of  ochre,  common  salt,  nitre^ 
plumbago,  porphyry,  ja^r,  chalcedony,  and  marble.  Lead  b  extensively  found  ;  a  db* 
toict  100  miles  long  and  forty  miles  broad,  the  centre  of  which  b  seventy  miles  south-west 
of  St.  Louis,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  H^xmlaneum,  is  the  part  of  the  state 
whe^e  it  b  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Thb  lead  region  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  3000  square  miles.  'Hie  ore  b  of  the  richest  kind,  and  exists  in  quantities  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  tiie  demand  oi  the  whole  United  States.     The  iron  mines  are  scarcely 
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less  remarkable'  than  the  lead.  In  St  Francis  county  exists  the  celebrated  "  mountain  ^ 
of  micaceous  oxide  of  iron,  which  has  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  surroundine^ 
plain,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  across  its  summit,  and  yields  eighty  per  cent  of  pure  metal. 
Five  miles  south  is  another  magnificent  pyramidal  '^  mountain,"  denominated  the  Pilot 
Knob,  300  feet  high,  with  a  base  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  of  the  same  rich 
species  of  iron  ore.  This  pyramid  is  not  in  plates,  but  huge  masses  of  several  tons  in 
weight,  which  yields  also  eighty  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  Washington  coimty  is  a  perfect 
bed  of  metallic  treasures.  Throughout  the  mineral  district  are  found  beds  of  rich,  red, 
marl  clay,  which  proves  to  be  the  very  best  manure  for  the  soil. 

Rivers. — The  Mississippi  winds  along  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  for  a 
distance  of  400  miles,  and  receives  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  great  Bfissouri,  which, 
indeed,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  stream.  Through  the  central  and  richest 
part  of  the  state  the  Missouri  rolls  its  immense  volume  of  water,  being  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, 1800  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  for  four  or  five  months  ia 
the  year.  The  La  Mine,  Osage,  and  Gasconade,  on  the  south,  and  the  Grand  and 
Chariton  on  the  north  side,  are  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Missotui.  Maramec  river 
runs  through  the  mineral  district,  is  a  navigable  stream,  and  enters  the  l^iGssissippi 
eighteen  miles  below  St.  Louis.  Salt  river,  which  is  also  navigable,  enters  the  Mississippi 
eighty-five  miles  above  the  Missouri.  The  White  and  St.  Francis  drain  the  south-east, 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  Neosho  the  south-west  part  of  the  state. —  U.  S,  Gaz, 

Towns, — St.  Louis  is  much  the  largest  and  most  commercial  place  in  the  state.  It  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sourL  St.  Genevieve,  about  100  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sixty-four  miles  below 
St.  Louis,  is  settled  principally  by  French,  and  has  considerable  trade,  particulariy  in 
lead.  Potosi,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  flourishine  town.  Herculanenm  is  the  principal 
place  of  deposit  for  lead  from  the  mines.  New  Madrid  is  the  most  noted  landine-place  for 
boats  on  the  Mississippi,  above  Natchez,  and  Clarkesville  and  Hannibal,  north  of  St.  Louis. 
St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri,  twenty  iniles  above  St.  Louis,  is  an  important  place,  and 
Booneville,  Lexing^n,  Liberty,  and  Independence,  in  the  west  part  of  the  state.  Jefferson 
city,  the  capital,  on  the  Jmssouri,  134  miles  firom  St.  Louis,  is  a  growing  place. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Tr€uie, — There  were,  in  1840,  three  commercial  and  thirty-nine  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  746,500  dollars  ;  1 107  retail  dry  goods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  capitsJ  of  8,158,802  dollars;  345  persons  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  318,029  dollars ;  seventy-nioe  persons  en«iged  in  internal  trans- 
portation, who,  with!  28  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  173,650  dollars. 

Manufactures. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manuikctures  was 
1,149,544  dollars  ;  there  were  nine  woollen  manufactories,  employing  thirteen  persons,  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  value  of  13,750  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  5000  dollars ; 
two  furnaces  producing  180  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  four  forges,  &c.,  producing  1 18  tons  of 
bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  eighty  persons,  and  a  capital  of  79,000  dollars  ;  twenty-one 
smelting  houses,  producing  5,295,455  lbs.  of  lead,  employing  252  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
235,806  dollars ;  sixty- nine  persons  produced  249,302  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  em- 
ploying a  capital  of  9488  dollars  ;  thirty-six  persons  produced  13,150  bushels  of  salt,  with 
a  capital  of  3550  dollars  ;  twelve  potteries  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  12,175  dollars, 
employing  thirty-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  7250  dollars  ;  191  persons  produced  ma- 
chinery to  the  value  <^  190,412  dollars  ;  forty-eight  persons  produced  959  small-arms  ; 
twelve  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  5450  dollars  ;  seventy- 
three  persons  produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  32,050  dollars ;  671  persons 
product  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  185,234  dollars ;  293  distilleries  produced  508,368 
gallons,  and  seven  breweries  produced  374,700  gallons,  the  whole  employing  365  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  189,976  dollars  ;  201  persons  pr^uced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value 
of  97,1 12  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  45,074  dollars ;  one  powdermill,  employing  two  persons, 
produced  7500  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  1050  dollars  ;  eight  persons  produced 
drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  13,500  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  70(X)  dollars  ;  sixty-fbar 
flouring  mills  produced  49,363  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  1326  per- 
sons, producbg  articles  to  the  value  of  960,058  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,266,019  dollars ; 
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413  brkk  or  stone  hovsei^  and  3202  tvooden  homes,  were  built  by  1966  persons,  and  eost 
1,441,573  dollars  ;  forty  printing  offices,  six  daily,  five  semi-weekly  or  tri- weekly,  and 
twenty-four  weekly  newspi^Mrs,  employed  143  persons,  and  a  capital  of  79,350  dollars. 
The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufmcturss  was  2,704,405  dollars. 

Education, — The  Unirersify  of  Su  Louis  (a  Catholic  institution),  at  St  Louis,  was 
founded  in  1829;  St.  Mary*s  college  at  Barren's  (also  Cathohc),  was  founded  in  1830 ; 
Bfarion  college,  at  New  Palmyra,  was  founded  in  1831;  Missouri  university,  at  Columbia, 
was  founded  in  1840 ;  St  Charles  ooUege,  at  St  Charles,  is  a  Methodist  institution,  founded 
in  1839 ;  Fayette  college,  at  Fayette,  is  a  new  institution.  In  all  these  colleges  there  were, 
in  1840,  495  students.  There  were  in  the  state,  forty-seven  academies,  with  1926  students; 
and  642  primary  and  common  schools,  with  16,788  scholars.  There  were  19,457  white 
persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

ReUgum. — In  1^40,  there  were  fifty-one  Methodist  itinerant  preachers,  who  travelled 
8692  miles.  The  Baptists  had  146  ohuraies  and  eighty-six  ministers ;  Presbyterians  thirty- 
three  churehes,  seventeen  ministers;  Roman  Calhofics,  one  bishop,  thir^  priests;  Epis- 
eopaliaas  three  ministers. 

Saint  Loins  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eighteen  miles  by  water 
below  the  junction  of  ^  AfissourL  It  lies  in  38  deg.  86  min.  north  latitude,  and  89  deg. 
56  min.  west  longitude  £ram  G^reenwich,  and  18  ^g.  14  min.  west  longitude  from 
Washington  ;  thirty  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Illin<HS ;  200  miles  above  that  of  the 
Ohio ;  1 132  miles,  by  the  comee  of  the  river,  above  New  Orleans ;  1 100  miles  bebw  the 
fiUls  of  St  Anthony;  120  miles  east  of  Jefierson  city;  808  miles  from  Wadmngton.  The 
population,  in  1810,  was  1600 ;  in  1820,  4598 ;  m  1830,  6694 ;  in  1840,  16,469,  of 
whom  1531  were  slaves.  Employed  in  commerce,  845;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  2012; 
nsvigatiDg  rivers,  &c,  ^1  ;  m  the  learned  profesmons,  &e.,  188. —  U,  S*  Gaz. 

**  The  rituatMm  of  the  city  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  gfround  rises  gradually  fr^m 
the  &st  to  the  second  bank  of  the  river ;  and  on  the  second  bank,  which  is  about  forty 
feet  higher  than  the  first,  the  city  is  chiefly  built  It  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  as 
seen  frt>m  the  opposite  ride  of  the  river,  or  as  it  is  approached  on  the  river.  At  the 
distance  of  about  naif  a  mile  frx>m  the  river,  the  ground  attains  its  highest  elevation,  and 
spreads  out  in  a  plain  to  the  west  There  are  five  principal  streets  running  parallel  with 
tae  river,  which  are  crossed  by  many  others,  at  right  angles.  Two  streets  sdong  the  river 
are  narrow,  but  those  which  have  been  more  recently  l^d  out,  on  the  second  bank,  are 
regular  and  spacious,  and  present  many  commanding  situations.  The  compact  part  of  the 
city  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  haM  along  the  river ;  but  there  are  suburbs  on  the  north 
and  south  making  the  whole  extent  ^r9  miles.  It  contains  many  neat,  and  some  elegant 
buildings.  The  more  recent  houses  have  been  built  of  brick,  made  of  an  excellent  quality 
in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  some  are  of  stone,  quarried  on  the  spot»  and  e^ierally  white- 
washed.    Many  of  the  houses  have  spacious  and  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  them. 

**  Front-street  is  open  on  the  ride  toward  the  water,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  range  of 
warehouses  four  stories  high,  built  of  limestone,  which  have  a  very  commanding  appearanoe, 
and  are  the  seat  of  a  heavy  business.  In  First-street,  the  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods 
stores  are  located  ;  and  in  the  streets  back  of  this  are  the  artisans  and  tradesmen. 

^*  The  city  is  watered  from  the  MississippL  The  water  is  raised  by  steam  power  to  • 
reservoir  sitittted  on  an  elevated  ancient  mound,  whence  it  is  distributed  in  iron  pipes 
through  the  city.  A  company  is  also  formed  for  lighting  the  city  with  gas.  The  country 
around  St  Louts,  and  west  for  fifteen  miles,  is  a  very  fei^e  prairie. 

*^  The  city  is  admirably  sitoated  for  commerce,  and  already  surpasses  in  its  trade  every 
odier  place  north  of  New  Orleans.  The  Missisrippi  and  tne  Ilunois  to  the  north,  im 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries  to  the  south-east,  and  the  Missouri  to  the  west,  give  it  a  ready 
access  to  a  vast  extent  of  country  ;  and  to  the  south  the  Ifissisrippi  furnishes  an  outlet  to 
the  ocean  for  its  accumulated  productions.  It  is  the  principal  western  depftt  of  the  Ameifeaa 
Fur  company,  who  have  a  large  establishment  in  tne  place,  and  nearhr  1000  men  in  their 
employ.  A  vast  amount  of  fors  of  every  deser^tion  is  here  collected  ;  and  10,000  dried 
buflyo  tongues  have  been  brought  in  in  a  single  year.— ^ See  Far  Trade  hereafter.) 
Nasaerous  steamboats  ply  from  this  pkioe  in  various  directions.     The  steamboat  arrivals, 
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m  a  single  year,  have  amounted  to  over  800,  wiih  a  tonnage  of  oyer  100/XX>.     The  total 
tonnage  of  this  port,  in  1840,  was  11,269. 

*'  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  city  hall,  a  splendid  building  of  brick,  seyeral  of  the 
churches,  and  particularly  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  deserve  notice.  The  cathedral 
is  136  feet  long,  eighty-four  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  forty  feet  high.  The  front  of 
the  edifice  is  fifty-eight  feet  high,  above  which  the  tower  of  the  steeple  rises  twen^  feet 
square  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  This  is  surmounted  by  an  octagon  spire  covered  with 
tin,  crowned  with  a  brass  gilt  hall  five  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  cross  of  g'dt  brass 
ten  feet  high.  In  the  steeple  is  a  peal  of  six  bells,  the  three  largest  of  which  weigh  from 
1600  lbs.  to  2600  lbs.  each.  The  front  of  the  building  is  of  polished  freestone,  with  a 
portico  of  four  massive  Doric  columns.  There  is  also  a  United  States*  land  office,  a  theatre, 
and  a  concert  hall. 

"  There  are  several  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  in  the  city.  The  St.  Louis 
university  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholics,  and  has  fifteen  instructors,  sixty  students, 
and  7900  volumes  in  its  libraries.  It  has  a  spacious  building  in  the  city,  and  is  amply 
endowed.  Kemper  college  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  four  miles  from  tne  city,  with  extensive  grounds  around  it.  Its  medical  depart- 
ment is  within  the  city,  and  has  a  spacious  building  capable  of  accommodating  400  students, 
a  hall  for  lectures,  chemical  laboratory,  &c.  The  Western  academy  of  sciences  has  an 
extensive  museum  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy,  &c.  There  is  also  a  museum,  con- 
taining Indian  antiquities,  fossil  remtuns,  and  other  curiosities. 

"  The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  an  institution  of  nuns,  for  conducting  female 
education.  The  Protestant  ladies  conduct  an  Orphan  Asylum ;  and  l^re  is  a  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylimi,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

"  There  are  fourteen  chxurches  in  the  city — two  Episcopal,  two  Methodist,  two  Pres- 
byterian, two  Roman  Catholic,  one  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,  one  German 
Lutheran,  one  Baptist,  one  Unitarian,  one  African  Methodist,  and  one  African  Baptist'*-— 
U.  S,  Gaz. 

The  city  has  a  bank  and  two  insurance  companies.  In  the  southern  limits  of  the  city 
is  a  United  States'  arsenal,  and  fourteen  miles  distant  irom  it  are  the  United  States' 
Jefferson  barracks,  capable  of  accommodating  600  or  700  m«i. 

Trades, — There  were,  in  1840,  one  foreign  commercial  and  twenty-four  commission 
houses,  with  a  capital  of  717,000  dollars  ;  214  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  3,876,050 
dollars ;  seventeen  lumber  yards,  with  a  capital  of  287,529  dollars ;  forty  persons  employed 
^^O^ntemal  transportation,  together  with  thirty-seven  butchers  and  packers,  employed  a 
^i^iitlL^  141,500  dollars ;  fiirs,  skins,  &c.,  valued  at  306,300  dollars ;  machmeiy, 
169,807  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  capital  54,500  doUars ;  one  distiUery,  and  six  breweries, 
capital  48,800  dollars ;  one  rope  walk,  capital  10,000  dollars  ;  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist 
mill,  six  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  capital  106,500  dollars ;  twenty-two  printing  offices,  six 
daily,  seven  weekly,  and  five  semi-weekly  newspapers,  employed  a  capital  of  49,650  dollars; 
210  brick  and  stone,  and  130  wooden  houses,  cost  761,980  dollars.  Totfld  capital  in 
manufactures, -674,250  dollars.  Ten  academies,  577  students;  seven  schools,  713  sdiolars. 
—  Official  Returns, 

St.  Louis  was  founded,  in  1764,  by  the  French  fix>m  Canada,  as  a  trading  post  with 
the  Indians ;  but  dining  the  French  and  Spanish  possession  of  it,  it  remained  an  incon- 
siderable village. —  U.  S,  Gaz, 

In  an  article  on  the  Resources  of  IliiCssouri,  in  "  Hunt*s  Magazine,"  it  is  remarked,  that 
*'  many  thriving  towns  have  sprung  up,  within  a  few  years,  in  this  state,  and  which  bid 
fair  to  become  of  some  importance — situated  on  the  banks  of  our  large  rivers,  and  shipping 
ports  for  large  and  fertile  districts  of  country.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Hannibal, 
Booneville,  Independence,  Weston,  Rocheport,  and  several  others.  St.  Louis,  however,  is 
destined  to  be  the  largest  city  in  the  state ;  and,  in  all  probability,  will  become  the  largest 
west  of  the  Alleghames,  next  to  that  of  New  Orleans.  Any  one  who  will  glance  at  the 
map  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys,  will  see  that  its  geographical  position,  and 
natural  advantages,  ensure  this.  Situated  on  the  first  bluff  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missomi, 
it  is  the  first  point,  below  that  stream,  that  affords  a  good  site  for  a  city.  The  Mississippi, 
below  this  point,  is  navigable  for  boats  of  the  largest  class,  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year: 
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•ome  of  wbich  carry  from  800  tons  to  1000  tons  of  freifffat,  d<Mni  stream.  Aho^re  Ais  point, 
the  livers  are  shallower,  so  that  fmght,  to  be  sent  either  up  or  down,  mnet  be  here  landed 
and  reshipped.  The  Missouri,  a  few  miles  above^  nms  westwardlj — ^navigable  for  steam- 
beats  for  1000  miles,  draining  one  of  the  most  fertile  states  of  the  union.  North, 
nms  the  BiCssissij^  to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  between  the  fertile  and  rapidly  growing 
territories  of  Iowa  and  MTisoonsin,  and  the  state  of  Illinois.  A  few  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  is  the  Illinois  river,  running  for  800  miles  to  Uie  north-east,  through  the 
fertile  state  of  Illinois.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  canal  wiU 
unite  this  river  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan ;  which  will  open  the  trade  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Wisconsin,  and  western  part  of  Michigan,  to  the  markets  of  St.  Louis.  The  trade 
of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  passes  by  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing. 
Groceries  of  all  kinds  will  seek  this  nuuicet,  to  be  reshipped  to  the  north,  east,  and  west. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  persons  purchasing  cigars  aiid  coffee  m  St  Louis,  shipping 
them  to  Pern,  on  the  Ilfinois,  by  steamboats,  ailS  waggoning  thence  to  Chicago  ;  and 
selling  them  there  at  lower  prices  than  those  brought  from  New  York,  by  a  continuous  water 
navigation.  From  this  point  is  shipped  nearly  all  the  lead  produced  at  the  mines  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin. 

^  The  population  of  St  Louis,  within  the  present  city  limits,  is  more  than  80,000 ; 
when,  fay  the  census  of  1840,  it  was  but  little  above  24,000.  The  imports  and  exports, 
for  1841,  exceeded  80,000,000  dollars.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  to  the  Ist  of 
January,  1842,  the  number  of  steamboats  visiting  St  Louis  amounted  to  1928,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  262,281.  The  number  of  boats,  in  1842,  was  2060^  with  a  tonnage 
of  802,698.**— (See  Internal  Trade  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

FINANCES  OP  MISSOURI. 


Prmeipal  Items  of  EapendUare. 

dollars. 

Salaries  of  executive  officers. 9,150 

Expenses  of  executive  •••• 4,000 

Salaries  of  judiciary 22,650 

Ekpenses  of  legidature* 66,000 

Interest  on  state  debt 71,000 

Common  schools  12,000 

Charitable  establishments 160 


Chief  Sources  {^Income. 

dollars. 

Direct  taxes 130,000 

Income  of  sUte  funds 32,270 


Amount  of  state  debt  922,000 

Annual  interest  on  debt  71,000 


The  expenditure  of  the  state  is  generally  equal  to  its  income,  leaving  little  or  no  balance 
fiv  a  sinking  fimd, 

V.  ILLINOIS. 

LuLmou  is  bounded  north  by  Wisconsin  territory  ;  east,  by  Lake  Michigan  and 
Indiana  ;  south,  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky  ;  and  west,  by 
Missouri  and  Iowa  territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is 
between  37  deg.  and  42  deg.  dOmin.  north  latitude,  and  between  87  deg.  17  miu.  and 
91  deg.  60  min  west  longitude,  and  between  10  deg.  20  min.  and  14  deg.  21  min.  west 
loogitode  from  Washington.  It  is  360  miles  long  by  180  miles  broad,  comprising  an 
area  <^  about  60,000  square  miles,  or  32,000,000  acres.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
12,282;  in  1820,  66,211;  in  1830,  167,676;  in  1840,  476,183;  of  which  266,236 
were  white  males;  217,019  white  females;  1876  were  coloured  miales;  1722  coloured 
females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  106,337  ;  in  commerce,  2606 ;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  13,186  ;  m  mining,  782  ;  narigating  the  ocean,  63  ;  navigating  lakes,  rivers,  and 
canak,  310  ;  learned  precessions,  2021. 

This  state  is  divided  into  eighty-seven  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840, 
and  their  ci^itals,  were  as  follows: — Adams,  14,476,  C.  Quincy  ;  Alexander,  3313,  C. 

•  The  legislature  sat,  in  1W2-43,  100  days. 
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UnitT ;  BoBfif  5060,  C.  Greentille ;  Boone,  1705,  C.  Belvidere ;  Bnyvm,  41S3,  C.  Mtmni 
Steriing ;  BoMmi,  8067,  C.  Princeton  ;  Calboun,  1741,  C.  Gilewi ;  Canr^  1023,  C. 
Savannah ;  Cass,  2981,  C.  Virginia;  Champaign,  1475,  C.  Urbatia;  Christian,  1878,  C. 
Edinburg  ;  Clarke,  7453,  C.  Marshall ;  Clay,  3228,  C.  LewisyiUe  ;  Clinton,  3718,  C. 
Carlyle ;  Coles,  9616,  C.  Charieston ;  Cook,  10,201,  C.  Chicago ;  Crawford,  4422,  C. 
Palestine  ;  De  Ralb,  1697,  C.  Sycamore  ;  De  Witt,  3247,  C.  Qinton ;  Du  Page,  3535, 
C.  Naperville  ;  Edgar,  8225,  C.  Paris  ;  Edwards,  3070,  C.  Albk»  ;  Effingham,  1675, 
C.  Ewington  ;  Fayette,  6328,  C.  Vandalia;  Franklin,  3682,  C.  Benton  ;  Folton,  13,142, 
C.  Lewiston  ;  GraUatin,  10,760,  C.  Equality  ;  Greene,  11,951,  C.  CarroUton  ;  Hamilton, 
3945,  C.  McLeansborough  ;  Hancock,  9946,  C.  Carthage ;  Hardin,  1378,  C.  Elizabeth- 
town  ;  Henry,  1260,  C.  Morristown  ;  Iroquois,  1695,  C.  Montgomery  ;  Jackson,  3566, 
C.  Brownsville  ;  Jasper,  1472,  C.  Newton  ;  Jefferson,  5762,  C.  Mount  Vernon  ;  Jersey, 
4535,  C.  Jerseyville;  Jo-Daviess,  6180,  C.  Galena  ;  Johnson,  3626,  C.  Vienna ;  Kane, 
6501,  C.  Geneva ;  Knox,  7060,  C.  Knoxville ;  Lake,  2634,  C.  Little  Fort ;  La  SaUe, 
9348,  C.  Ottawa  ;  Lawrence,  7092,  C.  Lawrenceville ;  Lee,  2035,  C.  Dixon;  Livii^toii, 
759,  C.  Pontiac;  Logan,  2333,  C.  Postville ;  Macon,  3039,  C.  DecatiB*;  Macoupin,  7826, 
C.  Carlinville ;  Madison,  14,433,  C.  Edwardsville  ;  Marion,  4742,  C.  Salem  ;  J^^oshall, 
1849,  C.  Laoon  ;  McDonoagh,  5808,  C.  Macomb ;  McHenry,  2578,  C.  McHenry  ; 
McLean,  6565,  C.  Bloomington  ^  Menard,  4431,  C.  Petersburg  ;  Mercery  2352,  C.  Bill* 
lersbiug ;  Monroe,  4481,  C.  Waterloo  ;  Montgomery,  4490,  C.  Hillsboroilgh  ;  Moigao, 
19,547,  C.  Jacksonville ;  Ogle,  3479,  C.  Oregon  city  ;  Pe<»ria,  6153,  C.  Peoria  ;  Perry, 
3222,  C.  Knckneyville  ;  Pike,  11,728,  C.  Pitte6eld ;  Pope,  4094,  C.  Golconda  ;  Putnam, 
2131,  C.  Hennepin;  Randolph,  7944,  C.  Kaskaskia ;  Rock  Island,  2610,  C.  Rock 
Island  ;  Sangamon,  14,716,  C.  Springfield ;  Schuyler,  6972,  C.  Rushville  ;  Scott,  6215, 
C.  Winchester ;  Shelby,  6659,  C.  Shelby viUe;  Stark,  1573,  C.  Toulon  ;  Stephenson, 
2800,  C.  Freeport;  St.  Clair,  13,631,  C.  Belleville;  Tazewell,  7221,  C.  Tremont;  Union, 
5524,  Ci  Jonesborough  ;  Vermilion,  9303,  C.  Danville  ;  Wabash,  4240,  C.  Mount  Car- 
mel ;  Warren,  6739,  C.  Monmouth  ;  Washington,  4810,  C.  Nashville  ;  Wayne,  5133,  C. 
Fairfield;  White,  7919,  C.  Carmi ;  Whiteside,  2514,  C.  SterKng  ;  Will,  10,167,  0. 
Juliet ;  Williamson,  4457,  C.  Bainbridge ;  Winnebago,  4609,  C.  Rockford. 

SoiL — The  surface  of  this  state  is  generally  leveL  There  is  no  mountain  in  its  whole 
extent,  though  the  northern  and  southern  parts  are  hilly  and  broken.  The  portion  of  the 
state  south  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  to  the  moudi  of  the  Kaskaskia,  is 
generally  covered  with  timber,  but,  north  of  this,  the  prairie  country  predominates.  Hie 
eye  sometimes  wanders  over  immense  plains,  covered  with  grass,  with  no  other  boundanr 
of  its  vision  but  the  distant  horizon,  though  the  view  is  often  luKiken  by  oooaskmal  wood- 
lands. The  dry  prairies  are  generally  firom  thirty  to  100  feet  higher  than  the  bottona 
land  on  the  rivers,  and  frequently  no  less  fertile.  A  range  of  bluns  commences  on  the 
margin  of  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  extends  north 
beyond  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  sometimes  rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edg^  but 
generally  a  few  miles  distant  firom  it,  leaving,  between  the  blufBi  and  the  river,  a  strip  of 
alluvial  formation  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  banks  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia,  in 
some  places,  present  sublime  and  picturesque  scenery.  Sev^al  of  their  tributary  streams 
have  excavated  fcnr  themselves  deep  gulfs,  particularly  those  of  the  Kaskaakia,  whose 
banks,  near  the  junction  of  Big  Hill  creek,  present  a  perpendicular  finmt  of  solid  limestone 
140  feet  high.— C/:  S.  Oaz. 

The  peninsula  between  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  has  been  surveyed  as  militMry 
bounty  lands  by  the  United  States,  maldng  an  area  equal  to  240  townships  of  six  nnka 
square,  wluch  would  be  equal  to  8640  square  miles,  or  nearly  to  5,530,000  acres.  These 
lands  are  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The  soil  throughout  the  state  generally  may  be 
considered  as  fertile. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce, — In  1840,  in  ibis  state  there  were  199,235 
horses  and  mules  ;  626,274  neat  cattle ;  395,672  sheep ;  1,495,254  swine ;  pooi^y, 
valued  at  309,204  dollars.  There  were  produced  3,335,393  bushek  of  wheat;  62,251 
bushels  of  barley  ;  4,988,008  bushels  of  oats  ;  88,197  busheb  of  rye  ;  57,884  bushels  of 
buckwheat;  22,634,211  bushels  of  Indian  com;  650,007  lbs.  of  wool;  17,742  lbs.  of  hops; 
29,173  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,025,520  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  164,932  tons  of  hay;  1976  tons  of 
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hemp  mud  flax;  M4^6  ibi.  of  lobaoeo;  460  lbs.  of  rioe;  200,947  lbs  of  cotton;  1150 
lbs.  of  nlk  coooons;  399,818  Um.  of  tugar.  The  produeti  of  the  daiir  were  Tahied  at 
428,175  dollan  ;  of  the  orchard,  at  126,756  doUart ;  of  himbtr,  208,666  dollars.  Vabe 
of  skins  and  fius,  39,412  doUact.  There  were  made  474  gallons  of  wine.— 0{^{cta/ 
BeturHS, 

CUmaie, — The  dimate  is  generally  healthj,  the  air  pore  and  serene,  bat  the  winters 
eolcL  The  avera^  temperature  throngh  the  jear  is  fioos  50  deg.  to  6S  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit. In  the  neu^ibonrhood  of  low  imd  wet  laads,  particidarlr  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  (Huo,  the  country  is  unhealthy.  The  summers  m  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  are  warm. 

Rivers, — The  Ufioois  is  the  largest  rirer  in  the  state.  Fox  and  Des  Fhuoes  rirers,  its 
two  largest  branches  iirom  the  north,  rise  in  Wiseoosin,  and  with  Kankakee  river,  from 
Indiana,  form  the  Illinois,  imd  alW  a  course  of  more  than  400  miles,  it  enters  the  Missis- 
sif^  twenty  miles  abore  the  MissourL  It  is  nariffable  a  distance  of  about  250  miles. 
Rock  river  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  mostly  in  Illinois,  it  £idls 
into  the  MississippL  The  Kaskawkia  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  after  a  south- 
westwardly  course  of  250  miles,  enters  die  Mississippi,  sixty-three  miles  below  the 
MissourL  It  is  narigaUe  for  boats  for  150  miles.  The  Wabash  forms  a  part  of  the  east 
boundary.  (See  Indiana.)  The  Little  Wabash,  after  a  course  of  130  miks,  enters  the 
Wabash  a  Iktle  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio.  Peoria  lake,  through  which  the 
Ulinois  river  flows,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  watur,  twenty 
miles  long,  and  two  miles  broad. 

The  prindpal  commercial  depdt  in  the  north  is  Chicago^  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  die 
mouth  Qi  Cluoago  river,  with  a  tolerable  harbour,  which  has  been  improved  by  piers  ex- 
te&dtng  into  the  lake.  The  most  comnH|rcial  place  on  the  Mississippi  is  Alton,  two  miles 
and  a  half  above  the  BCssourL  It  has  a  &ke  landing-place,  with  a  natural  whsrf  consist- 
ing of  a  flat  rock,  well  suited  to  the  puipose.  The  otner  principal  places  are  Springfleld, 
Qiuncy,  Galena,  Peoria^  Vandalia,  and  Katkaskia. 

Trade* — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  two  conMMercial  and  fifty-one  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trader  with  a  capital  of  388,800  dollars  ;  1848  retail  dry  goods 
and  other  stcnres,  with  a  capital  of  4,904,125  dollars  ;  405  persons  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  cental  of  93,350  dollars ;  117  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation, 
who,  with  268  butoheoi,  packers,  drc,  employed  a  oapiUil  of  642,425  dollars.— O^^IcMr/ 
JUturm. 

ManttfaeiureM^ — The  value  of  home-made  or  fiuaily  manufactures  was  998,567  dollars. 
There  were  four  fulling  mills,  and  rixtera  woollen  manufactories,  employing  thirty-four 
persons,  produeing  gOods  to  the  value  of  9540  dollan,  with  a  capital  of  26,205  dollars  ; 
four  furnaoes  produoed  158  tons  of  cast  iron ;  twenty  smelting  houses  produced 
8,755,000  lbs.  of  lead,  employing  sevens-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  114,500 
doUan ;  twenty-two  persons  produced  20,000  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  capital  of  10,000 
dollars  ;  three  persons  produced  confectionery  to  the  vakte  of  2240  dollars ;  one  paper 
mill  produced  2000  dollars ;  twenty-^bur  persons  maai^BMstured  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
10,139  dollars  ;  sixty-eig^t  persons  manufactured  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  28.395 
dollars,  and  straw  lionnets  to  the  value  of  1570  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  12,918 
dollars  ;  twenty-three  potteries,  employed  fifty-six  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value 
of  26,740  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  10^25  dollars;  155  tanneries  employed  305  persons, 
and  a  ctmital  of  155,679  dollars;  626  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.^ 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  247,217  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  98,503  dollars;  seventy- 
one  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  37,720  dollars;  twenty  persons  produced 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  9750  dollars;  twelve  persons  produced  twenty  cannon 
and  238  small  arms ;  seven  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  2400 
dollars;  twenty-six  persons  manufieictured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  116,112 
dollars ;  995  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  263,398  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  104,648  dollars ;  twenty-five  persons  produced  5 1 9,673  lbs.  of  soap,  and  1 1 7 ,6981bs. 
of  tallow  candles,  with  a  capital  of  17,345  doUara  ;  150  tMstilleries  produced  1,551,684 
gallons,  and  eleven  breweries  90,300  gallons,  the  whole  employing  233  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  138,155  dollan ;  307  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of 
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144,362  dollars,  with  a  ci^ilal  of  59,263  dollars;  ninety-eiglit  flouring  mills  produced 
172,667  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  2204  persons,  and  manufactm^ 
articles  to  the  value  of  2,417,826  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2,147,618  dollars ;  vessels  were 
built  to  the  value  of  39,200  dollars ;  244  persons  produced  fximiture  to  the  value  of  84,410 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  62,223  dollars  ;  334  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  4133  wooden 
houses  were  built  by  6737  persons,  and  cost  2,065,255  dollars ;  forty-five  printing  offices, 
and  five  binderies,  three  daily,  two  semi-weekly,  and  thirty-eight  weekty  newspapers,  and 
nine  periodicals,  employed  175  persons,  and  a  capital  of  71,300  dollars.  The  whole  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  manufiiotures  was  3,136,512  doHars. — Official  Returns, 

Edtication, — The  Illinois  college,  at  Jacksonville,  was  founded  in  1829;  Shurtleff 
coUege  (Baptist),  in  Upper  Alton,  in  1835  ;  M'Kendree  college  (Methodist),  in  Lebanon, 
in  1834;  McDonough  college,  at  Macomb,  in  1837.  In*  these  institutions  there  were,  in 
1840,  311  students.  There  were  in  the  state  fortr-two  academies,  with  1967  students; 
1241  common  and  primary  schools,  with  34,876  scholars;  and  27,502  white  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

ReUgioH. — The  Methodists  have  160  travelling  preachers;  the  Baptists  have  160 
ministers ;  the  Presbyterians,  of  diflerent  descriptions,  about  100  ministers ;  the  Episco- 
palians ten  churches,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  twelve;  and  there  are  some  of  other 
denominations. 

Banks. — At  the  beginning  of  1840,  there  were,  in  this  state,  nine  banks  and  branches, 
with  an  aggregate  ci^ital  of  5,423,185  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  8,724,092  dollars. 
At  the  close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amoimted  to  13,465,682  dollars. — (See  Banks  of 
United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works. — This  state  has  nndertaken  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments. The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  extends  from  Chicago  106  miles  to  near  Peru, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois.  This  distance  includes  a  navigable 
feeder  of  four  miles,  and  a  few  miles  of  river  navigation.  It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.  A  railroad  extends  from  Meredosia,  fifty-three 
miles,  to  Springfield.  Coal  Mine  Blu£Bi  railroad  extends  from  the  Mississippi  river,  six 
miles,  to  the  coal  mine*  Besides  these,  a  large  system  of  railroads  has  been  projected,  and 
partly  executed,  the  principal  of  which  is  denominated  the  Central  railroad,  extending  from 
Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  terminating  near  the  south  termi- 
nation of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ;  and  thence  extending  in  a  north-west  direction 
to  Gallena  ;  the  whole  distance  being  457  miles  and  a  half,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,600,000 
dollars.  This  is  designed  to  be  intersected  by  railroads  to  the  east  and  west,  some  of  iJiem 
crossing  the  state.     But  none  of  these  works  are  yet  completed. 

The  French,  in  1720,  from  Canada,  settled  at  Kaskaskia  and  Caholda,  where  thdr  de- 
scendants are  still  Ibund.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in 
1763,  this  country  came  into  the  possession  oi  the  British.  Nearly  all  the  settlements  in 
this  state,  by  emigrants  from  other  states,  have  been  made  since  1800.  In  1789,  it  con- 
stituted a  part  of  the  north-west  territory.  In  1800,  Indiana  and  Illinois  became  a  separate 
territory.  In  1 809  Illinois  was  made  a  s^>arate  territory  under  its  present  name ;  and  in 
1818  it  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  an  independent  state,  being  the  twenty-third  to  that 
time  admitted. — U.  S.  Gaz, 

The  fertility  and  resources  of  Illinois  are  described  in  a  recent  number  of  *'  Hunt's  Mer- 
chant's Magazine"  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

*'  Its  southern  extremity  is  consequently  nearly  on  a  parallel  with  Richmond^  Virginia, 
and  its  northern  with  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  consequence  of  this  great 
extent  from  north  to  south  the  climate  is  various,  but  there  is  little  essential  variation  in 
the  inexhaustible  richness  of  its  soil,  whether  it  sinks  into  '  bottoms,'  rises  into  ^  blufis,'  at 
spreads  into  ^  prairies*  or  *  barrens.* 

^'  It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  that  its  situation  is  exceedingly  favourable  to 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  surroimding  states.  The  Mississippi  meanders  along  its 
western  border  for  700  mUes ;  the  Ohio  washes  it  on  the  south ;  and  on  the  east  it  lies 
against  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Wabash.  Besides  tliis  very  extensive  water  communica- 
tion along  its  borders,  its  interior  is  also  traversed  by  several  large  navigable  rivers.  Tho 
Illinois,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Dea  Plaines  tuid  Kankakee,  two  rivers 
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which  gather  their  head  uraters  within  a  few  miles  oC  Lake  Miehigan»  sweeps  through  the 
state  in  a  south-westerly  direction^  and  joins  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  ahove  the  mouth  of 
the  great  Missouri.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  at  a  moderate  stage  of  water  to  Peru, 
a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles,  without  reckoning  the  windings  of  the  channel  in  navi- 
gation ;  from  which  point  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  100  miles  long,  connects  it  with 
Lake  Michigan,  thus  opening  to  a  great  portion  of  the  state  a  market  throu^  the  lakes 
and  Erie  canal  to  New  York.  Rock  river  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  after  traversing  the 
north-western  part  of  the  state,  empties  into  the  JVGssissippi  above  the  4l8t  degree  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  navigable,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  obstructions  in  the  shape  of 
rapids  for  near  200  miles.  The  Kaskaskia,  another  large  river,  waters  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  about  midway  betweeu  the  Missouri  and  Ohio. 
The  Muddy  b  still  further  south,  and  also  dischaiges  its  waters  into  the  MississippL  The 
large  streams  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  state  are  the  Iroquois,  a  Uibutafy  of  the  Kankakee; 
the  Vermilion,  emptying  into  the  Wabasli;  and  the  Embarras  and  Little  Wabash,  both  of 
which  also  find  their  way  into  the  Wabash.  Besides  these  are  many  smaller  streams,  cross- 
ing the  country  in  every  direction,  some  of  which,  particularly  at  the  north,  a£Ford  a  va- 
luable water-power  for  propelling  machinery. 

"  These  extensive  channels  of  intercommunication  have  been  atill  fbrther  extended  by 
artificial  means.  The  public  authorities  commenced  a  system  of  intemal  improvements,  some 
years  ago,  on  an  extended  scale,  which,  idthough  checked  Cm*  the  present  by  the  embarrass* 
meats  under  which  the  state  is  labouring,  will,  doubtless,  ultimately  be  completed,  making 
every  part  of  the  state  accessible,  and  opening  to  the  great  marketa  of  the  union  the  inex* 
haustible  productions  of  the  rich  interior.  Among  these  the  most  important  is  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal,  connecting,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river 
with  those  of  the  lake.  It  was  comBieooed  as  a  staite  wodk  in  1836^  and  congress,  to  ad- 
vance its  construction,  contiibuted  every  alternate  section  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  eanal, 
the  value  of  whieh,  when  the  work  b  completed,  will,  it  b  thought,  more  than  defiray  the 
expense  of  construction.  The  woricb  still  in  progress,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments 
of  the  state,  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  eourse  of  the  next  two  years  (in  1846). 
It  passes  through  a  region  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  when  finished  will  give  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  producing  interests  of  the  state.  It  b  a  curious  hct^  strongly  indicative  of 
the  character  of  the  countrY>  that  thb  canal,  the  length  of  which  b  about  100  miles,  will 
be  supplied  with  water  for  the  greater  part  of  thb  distance  from  Lake  Michigan. 

"  The  low  lands  lying  between  the  bluffs  and  the  margins  of  the  rivers  are  called  *  bot- 
toms,* and  have  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  streams. 

"  These  ^  bottoms'  constitute  the  richest  land  in  the  west.  The  soil  b  often  twenty- 
five  feet  deep,  and  when  thrown  up  firom  the  digging  of  wells,  produces  luxuriantly  the  first 
year.  The  most  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  thb  description  of  soil  b  what  is  called  the 
*  American  Bottom,'  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
extending  northward  to  the  bluro  at  Alton,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.  Its  average  width 
is  five  miles,  and  it  contains  about  288,000  acres.  The  soil  is  an  argillaceous  or  a  silicious 
loam,  according  as  clay  or  sand  happens  to  predominate  in  its  ibrmation.  Thb  tract,  which 
received  its  name  when  the  Afississippi  constituted  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  b  covered  on  the  margin  of  the  river  with  a  strip  of  heavy  timber,  having  a  thick 
underg^wth,  firom  half  a  nule  to  two  miles  in  width,  but  from  thenoe  to  the  bluffs  it  b 
principally  prairie.  It  b  interspersed  with  sloughs,  lakes,  and  ponds,  the  most  of  which 
become  dry  in  autumn.  The  land  b  highest  near  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  conse- 
quently when  overflowed  retains  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  is  apt  to  stagnate  and 
throw  off  miasma,  rendering  the  air  deleterious  to  health.  The  soil  is,  however,  inex- 
haustibly productive.  Seventy-five  busheb  of  com  to  the  acre  b  an  ordinary  crc^  and 
about  the  old  French  towns  it  has  been  cultivated  and  produced  successive  crops  cf  com 
annuaUv  for  more  than  100  years.  Besides  the  American  Bottom,  there  axe  others  that 
resemble  it  in  its  general  character.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  there  are  many  places 
where  similar  lands  make  their  appearance,  and  abo  on  the  other  rivers  of  the  state.  The 
bottoms  of  the  Kaskaskia  are  generally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  are 
frequently  inundated  when  the  river  b  at  its  highest  flood.  Those  of  the  Wabash  are  of 
rarious  qualities,  being  less  frequently  submerged  by  the  floods  of  the  river  as  you  ascend 
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from  its  mouth.  When  not  inmidated  they  are  equal  in  fertilitj  to  the  far-famed  Ameri- 
can Bottom,  and  in  some  instances  are  pre^rable,  as  they  possess  a  soil  less  adhesiye. 

*'  These  bottoms,  especially  the  American,  are  the  best  regions  in  the  United  States 
for  raising  stock,  particularly  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  The  roots  and  worms  of  the  soil, 
the  acorns  and  other  fruits  from  the  trees,  and  the  fish  of  the  lakes,  are  sufficient  to  subsist 
and  fatten  the  swine  ;  and  the  horses  and  cattle  find  inexhaustible  supplies  of  g^rass  in  the 
pnuries  and  pea  vines,  buffalo  grass,  wild  oats,  and  other  herbage  in  the  timber  during  the 
summer,  and  rushes  in  the  winter.  The  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  and  other  small  grain  as  of  Indian  com.  They  grow  too  rank,  and  fall  down  before 
the  grfun  is  sufficiently  rip^ied  to  harvest.  They  are  also  all,  or  nearly  all,  subject  to  the 
very  serious  objection  of  being  unhealthy. 

^'  A  large  part  of  Illinois  consists  of  the  lesser  prairies,  which  spread  out  between  the 
creeks,  rivers,  and  timber  lands,  being  mostly  undulating,  dry,  and  extremely  fertile.  They 
are,  howeyer,  sometimes  level,  and  in  other  cases  wet.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
they  are  small,  varying  in  size  from  those  of  several  miles  in  width  to  those  which  contain 
only  a  few  acres.  As  you  advance  to  the  north  they  widen  and  extend  on  the  more  ele- 
vated ground  between  the  water-courses,  and  are  fr^uently  from  six  to  twelve  miles  in 
width.  Their  borders  are  by  no  means  uniform.  Long  points  of  timber  often  project  into 
the  prairies,  and  points  of  prairie  project  into  the  timber  between  the  streams.  In  many 
instances  there  are  copses  and  groves  of  timber  embracing  from  100  to  2000  acres  in  the 
midst  of  the  prairies,  take  islands  in  the  ocean.  This  is  a  common  feature  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Sangamon  river  dnd  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  gene- 
rally. The  l^ul  mine  region,  especially  abounds^  with  these  ctovcs.  These  prairies  are 
devoid  of  timber,  and  are  covered  with  rank  grass,  over  which  the  fire  annually  sweeps, 
blackening  the  surface,  and  leaving  a  deposit  cf  ashes  to  enrich  the  soil.  The  tough  sward 
which  covers  them,  effidctually  prevents  the  dmber  from  taking  root ;  but  when  this  is 
destroyed  by  the  plough,  the  surface  is  soon  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  older  settlements,  where  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the 
fiutners  cut  their  winter's  supply  of  hay,  which  are  now  covered  with  a  forest  of  young  and 
thrifty  timber,  llie  prairies  have  a  nch,  productive  soil  ;  are  generally  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  health  ;  and  are  well  adapted  to  all  the  various  purposes  of  cultivation. 

'^  Another  kind  of  land  which  abounds  in  this  state  is  called,  in  the  dialect  of  the  west, 
^  Barrens.'  In  the  early  settlement  of  Kentucky,  the  inhabitants,  observing  that  certain 
portions  of  the  country  had  a  dwarfish  and  stunted  growth  of  timber  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face or  collected  in  clumps,  with  hazel  and  shrubbery  intermixed,  inferred  that  the  soil  must 
necessarily  be  poor,  and  hence  called  these  tracts  barrens.  It  was,  however,  soon  ascer- 
tained, that  so  far  from  their  being  barren,  they  were  really  among  the  most  productive 
lands  in  the  state.  The  name  has,  however,  been  retained,  and  received  a  very  extensive 
application  throughout  the  west.  In  general,  the  barrens  of  Illinois  have  a  siirface  more 
uneven  or  reding  than  the  prairies,  and  which  more  frequently  degenerates  into  ravines  and 
•sink-holes.*  They  are  almost  invariably  healthy;  have  a  greater  abundance  of  pure 
springy  and  possess  a  soil  better  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  cultivation  and  the  different 
changes  of  seasons  than  either  the  bottoms  or  praines.  They  are  covered  with  wild  grass, 
and  with  oak  and  hickory  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  scattered  over  their  surface,  and  are 
gfnarled  and  dwarfish,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  fires  which  sweep  over  them;  but  when 
these  are  stopped,  healthy  sprouts  shoot  up  from  the  mass  of  roots  wnich  have  accumulated 
in  the  earth,  and  grow  with  amazing  rapidity,  so  that  the  want  of  timber  on  these  tracts  can 
easily  be  suppfied. 

'*  What  IS  called  forest,  or  timber  land  also  abounds  in  Illinois,  but  is  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  state.  Where  the  prairie  predominates  timber  is,  of  course,  a  desidera- 
tum, but  as  it  shoots  up  with  great  strength  and  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  broken  by 
the  plough,  this  circumstance  does  not  prove  a  bar  to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
kinds  of  timber  most  abimdant  are  oaks  of  various  kinds,  black  and  white  walnut,  ash,  elm, 
sugar  maple,  honey  locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hickory,  cotton  wood^  pecaim,  mulberry, 
buckeye,  sycamore,  wild  cherry,  box,  dder,  sassafras,  and  persimmon.  In  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  state  are  yellow  poplar  and  beech  ;  near  the  Ohio  are  cypress  ;  and  on 
the  Ci^amich>  near  Lake  Midiigan,  is  a  small  tract  covered  with  white  pine.     The  undev-^ 
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growth  oonsiflU  of  T«d-bud,  pawpaw,  sumach,  plum,  crab-apple,  grape  vines,  dog-wood^ 
spioe-bush,  ereen  brier,  bai^  &c.  For  ordinary  purposes,  there  is  now  timber  enough  in 
the  state  without  resorting  to  artificial  cultivation. 

**  The  more  uneven  portions  o£  the  country  are  divided  into  knobs,  b]u£&,  ravines,  and 
«nk-holes.  Knobs  are  ridecs  of  flint  limestone  intermingled  and  covered  with  earth,  and 
elevated  100  or  200  feet  Joovt  the  commou  surface.  They  are  of  little  value  for  cuJtiva* 
tioD,  and  have  a  thin  growth  of  dwarfish  trees  like  the  barrels.  The  steep  hills  and  natural 
^mounds  tiiat  border  Uie  alluvions  have  obtained  the  name  of  blufib.  Some  are  in  long 
paralld  ridges,  others  like  cones  and  pyramids.  Thejr  are  sometimes  formed  of  predpicea 
of  hmestoiie  rode  from  fifty  to  100  feet  hifi^.  The  ravines  are  the  depressions  formed  be* 
iweeii  the  bhiffii,  and  often  leading  from  the  prairies  down  to  the  streams.  Sink-holes  are 
drcukr  depressions  of  various  sizes,  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  deep,  and  frtxn  ten  to  100  yards 
in  drcumference.  They  frequently  contain  an  outlet  for  the  water  received  by  die  rains, 
and  indicate  a  substratum  of  secondary  limestone. 

**  There  are  but  few  tracts  of  ground  in  the  state  where  loose  stones  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  or  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  these  are  chiefly  in  the  northern  part.  There  are, 
however,  quarnes  of  stone  in  the  blu£&,  along  the  ravines,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
The  s(nl  throughout  the  state  is  mostly  porous,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  exceedingly  produc- 
tive. There  are  no  mountains ;  no  ranges  of  hills ;  but  few  ledges ;  and  o^y  a  small 
amount  of  irredaimaUe  wastes  of  any  kind  in  the  state.  Its  capabdities  of  prodniction  are 
therefore  inunense,  and  probably  greater  than  those  of  any  other  state,  comparing  area 
with  area. 

"  Among  the  products  of  the  soil,  grapes,  plums,  crab-apples,  wild  cherries,  permm* 
roons,  pawpaws,  blade  mulbenies,  goosdbemes,  strawberries,  and  bladcberries,  are  mdige* 
nous,  and  grow  wild  in  great  profusion.  Of  the  cultivated  fruits,  t^l^  pev8»  quinces, 
peaches,  and  grapes,  thrive  well,  and  can  be  raised  in  abundance.  The  cultivated  vege- 
table productions  ef  the  fidd  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  Irish  pota- 
toes, sweet  potatoes^  turnips,  ^e,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  fhuE,  the  castor  bean,  &c  Maize, 
or  Indian  eom  is  the  staple.  P^o  fermer  can  hve  without  it,  and  many  raise  little  else.  It 
is  cultivated  with  great  ease ;  produces  ordinarily  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  <^len  seventy- 
five  ;  and  not  unfrequently  reaches  even  to  100.  Wheat  is  a  good  and  sure  crop,  espe- 
ciaUy  in  the  middle  part  of  the  state,  and  in  a  few  years  Illinois  will  probably  send  un- 
mense  quantities  to  market.  Hemp  grows  spontaneously,  but  is  not  extendvdy  cultivated. 
Cotton  is  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  in  1840,  200,000  pounds  were  pro- 
duced; 30,000  pounds  of  rice  were  gathered  in  the  same  year,  and  2591  pounds  of  hops. 

*'  The  stock  of  the  frurmer  consists  principally  of  horses,  neat  cattle,  swine,  and  sne^. 
Horses  are  more  used  here  than  in  the  eastern  states.  They  do  much  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  ploughing,  and  off  from  the  stage  routes  the  travelling  is  chiefly  performed  on 
honebadc  Illinois  possesses  fine  grazing  lands,  and  raises  for  market  considerable 
quantities  of  bee^  which  is  sold  in  the  western  states.  In  Alton  alone,  5000  beeves 
were  lolled  during  the  past  winter,  prior  to  the  first  of  February.  Pork  is  one  of 
the  stai^es,  and  thousands  of  hogs  are  produced  almost  without  trouble  or  expense,  as  they 
are  raised  on  the  fruits  and  nuts  which  grow  wild  in  the  woods.  Near  70,000  were 
slaughtered  in  Alton  last  fall  (1842).  Sheep  have  not  been  hitherto  raised  in  very 
great  numbers,  but  the  flocks  of  the  Illinois  farmers  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  num- 
ber in  the  state  now  amounts  to  486,751.  Poultry  are  raised  in  great  abundance.  Ducks, 
geese,  and  other  aquatic  birds,  visit  the  lakes  ana  streams  during  winter  and  spring,  and 
prairie  hens  (grrouse)  and  quails  are  very  numerous,  and  are  taken  in  great  abundance.** 

MineraU. — '^The  resources  of  Bhnois  do  not  st<H>  with  her  largo  and  navigable 
rivers,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  her  soil,  or  the  abundeuice  of  her  animal  and  vegetable 
productions.  She  is  also  ridi  m  minerals.  Coal,  secondary  limestone,  and  sandstone,  are 
found  in  almost  ev^  part  of  the  state.  Iron  has  been  found  in  the  south,  and  is  also  said 
to  exist  In  considerable  quantities  in  the  north.  Marble  and  granite  are  found  in  several 
counties,  and  the  quantity  quarried  in  1839  amounted  in  value  to  71,778  dollars.  Copper 
has  been  found  in  small  quantities  on  Muddy  river,  and  in  the  blu£&  of  Monroe  county  ; 
and  in  fi;reater  abundance  on  the  Peekatonokee,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state. 
Crystalised  gypsum  has  been  discovered  in  small  quantities  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  quartz 
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crystals  in  Gallatin  county.  Gold  is  found  in  Jo-Davies's  and  Fulton  counties,  from  whick 
gold  was  produced  in  1839  to  the  value  of  5250  dollars.  Siiyer  is  also  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  creek,  and  in  early  times  a  shaft  was  sunk  here  by  the  French,  and 
it  is  said  that  large  quantities  of  this  metal  were  obtained. 

''  But  of  all  the  mineral  productions  of  the  state,  lead  is  the  most  abundant.  In  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois  and  the  territory  adjacent,  are  the  richest  lead  mines  hitk^io 
discovered  on  the  globe.  They  lie  principally  north  of  Rock  river  and  south  of  the  Wis- 
consin, but  some  have  also  been  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  For  many 
years  the  Indians  and  French  traders  were  accustomed  to  dig  lead  in  these  regions,  but 
they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface.  In  1823,  the  late  Colonel  James  Johnson 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  United  States  government,  and  made  arrangements  to  prosecute  the 
business  of  smelting,  which  he  commenced  with  considerable  energy  the  following  year.'* — 
(See  Account  of  the  Minerals  of  the  United  States,  hereafter.) 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Sprikofield,  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  105  miles  north  by  east  of  St.  Liouis,  780 
miles  from  Washington.  Situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  four  miles  south  of  San- 
gamon river,  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  and  extended  prairie.  It  was  laid  out  in  1822, 
and  in  1823  contained  thirty  families,  living  in  log  cabins.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  state 
house,  for  the  erection  of  which  50,000  dollars  has  been  appropriated,  a  court  house,  and 
market  house,  on  a  fine  public  square,  a  United  States*  land  office,  six  churches— two 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Baptist  Reformed,  and  one  Methodist — three 
academies,  thirty-four  stores,  capital  266,000  dollars  ;  one  iron  foundiy,  four  carding  ma- 
chines, three  printing  offices,  each  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  2579  inhabitants. 

Chicago,  204  miles  north-north-east  of  Springfield,  and  717  miles  from  Washington, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  level  ground,  sufficiency  elevated  to  secure  it  from  ordinary 
floods,  on  both  sides  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the  junction  of  its  north  and 
south  branches  and  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
It  extends  along  the  lake  shore  for  a  mile.  The  river  is  here  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
yards  wide,  Mid  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  deep.  The  bar  at  tiie  mouth  has  only 
about  three  feet  of  water.  An  artificial  harbour  has  been  made  by  the  construction  of 
piers,  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  for  some  distance  into  the 
lake,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  upon  the  bar.  Numerous  steamboats  and  vessels 
ply  between  this  place  and  Bufialo,  and  the  various  intermediate  places  on  the  upper  lakes. 
Behind  the  city,  toward  Des  Plaines  river,  is  a  fertile  prairie,  which  for  the  first  three  or 
four  miles  is  elevated  and  dry.  Along  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  the  lake 
shore  there  are  extensive  boaies  of  fine  timber.  White  pine  lumber  is  obtained  from  the 
regions  about  Green  bay  and  Grand  river,  in  Michigan,  and  across  the  lake  from  St.  Jo- 
seph's river.  The  canal  now  in  progress  from  this  place  to  the  Illinois  river  will  add  to  its 
importance  and  business.  It  is  sixty  feet  wide  at  top,  and  six  feet  deep,  105  miles  in 
length,  including  a  feeder  of  four  miles,  and  five  miles  of  river  navigation,  and  is  estimated 
to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.  It  had,  in  1840,  four  foreigfn  commission  houses,  with  a  capital 
of  35,300  dollars  ;  ninety-seven  retail  stores,  capital  400,300  dollars  ;  eleven  lumber  yards, 
capital,  38,900  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  capital  20,000  dollars  ;  one  distillery,  two  flouring 
mUls,  three  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  two  daily,  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  one 
periodica],  fourteen  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  forty- one  wooden  houses,  omit  during  the 
year,  and  cost  57,500  do^ars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  61.950  dollars.  Eleven  schools, 
397  scholars.     Population,  4470. — (See  Internal  Trade,  hereafter.) 

QuiNCY,  104  miles  south  of  Springfield,  and  884  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
on  a  bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  Mississippi  river,  125  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Illin<HS  river 
by  water,  and  contains  a  court  house,  four  churches,  twenty -five  stores,  a  United  States' 
land  office,  a  large  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  a  carding  machine,  about  200  dwellings, 
and  1500  inhabitants.  The  court  house  stands  on  a  fine  public  square.  That)  are  about 
300  steamboat  arrivals  annually  ;  and  pork  is  annually  exported  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
dollars.— £71  S.  Gaz, 

A1.TON,  eighty-two  miles  west  by  south  from  Springfield,  and  808  miles  from  Wash- 
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ington,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Blismssippi,  two  miles  and  a  half  aboye  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  It  has  the  best 
landing  for  steamboats  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  A  flat  rock,  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  forms  an  excellent  natural  wharf.  The  finest  timber  surrounds  it 
for  several  miles.  Bituminous  coal  exists  in  g^reat  abundance,  near  the  town.  Limestone, 
freestone,  and  water  limestone,  exist  in  abundance.  The  corporate  bounds  of  the  dty 
extend  two  miles  along  the  river,  and  half  a  mile  back.  There  are  five  squares  reserved 
for  public  purposes,  and  a  large  reservation  at  the  landing  place.  Market-street  is  150 
feet  wide,  and  other  streets  from  sixty  to  1 80  feet,  regularly  laid  out  Seven  or  eight 
steamboats  are  owned  here.  The  growth  of  this  place  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  There 
were,  in  1840,  four  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  22,000  dollars  ;  tnirty-eight  stores, 
capital  319,800  dollars  ;  one  brewery,  one  flouring  mill,  three  saw  mills,  three  printing 
offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  80,175 
dollars.     Population,  2340. — U,  S,  Gaz, 

Galena,  capital  of  Jo-Davies's  county,  230  miles  north-west  from  Springfield,  882 
miles  from  Washington.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  F^ve,  or  Bean  river,  and  is  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  great  lead  region.  It  is  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is 
navigable  to  this  place,  at  aU  stages  of  the  water,  for  the  largest  steamboats.  It  has  an 
intercourse  by  steamboats  with  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
places  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  It  contained,  in  1840,  thirty-five  stores,  one 
academy,  one  flouring  null,  one  saw  mill,  various  mechanic  establishments,  300  dwellings, 
and  about  1500  inhabitants.  First  settled  in  1826.  In  this  region  there  were  produced, 
in  1841,  22,000,000  lbs.  of  lead,  most  of  which  finds  a  market  in  this  place,  llie  manu- 
facture of  copper  is  also  becoming  important,  and  three  furnaces  are  engaged  in  smelting 
it. — (See  Bfinerals  of  the  United  Stated  herea^r.) 

Nauvoo,  124  miles  north-west  firom  Springfield,  891  miles  from  Washington.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  is  here  about  two  miles  wide,  and 
where  is  a  good  steamboat  landing.  In  consequence  of  a  curve  in  the  river,  it  bounds  the 
place  on  the  north-west  and  south.  It  is  181  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Illinois  river,  and 
the  city  limits  include  a  space  four  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  at  its  greatest  width, 
coverea  with  streets  of  ample  width,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Its  buildings, 
at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  amount  to  1000,  consisting 
chiefly  of  white-washed  log  cabins,  with  some  frame  and  brick  houses.  Its  public  buildings 
are  the  Nauvoo  House,  a  spacious  hotel,  fronting  on  two  streets,  120  feet  on  each,  forty 
feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high  above  the  basement.  In  this  building  Joe  Smith,  the  pre- 
tended prophet  and  leader  of  these  "  Latter-day  Saints'*  was  provided,  before  his  murder, 
with  a  suite  of  rooms.  The  Nauvoo  Temple,  not  yet  entirely  completed,  will  be  1 30  feet 
long,  and  100  feet  wide.  In  the  basement  is  a  baptistry,  or  brazen  sea,  supported  on  twelve 
gilded  oxen,  the  model  of  which  is  derived  from  the  brazen  sea  of  Solomon.  Their 
property  is  held  as  private  ;  but  a  large  farm,  without  the  city  is  occupied  and  cultivated 
in  common.  The  Nauvoo  Legion  consists  of  from  2000  to  3000  men,  armed  and  disci- 
plined. They  have  a  university,  which  contains  a  president,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
En^ish  literature,  a  professor  of  the  learned  languages,  and  a  professor  of  church  his- 
tory. The  population  amounts  to  7000,  within  the  city  limits,  a  large  number  of  whom 
are  firom  England,  besides  about  3000  who  belong  to  the  fraternity,  in  the  vicinity.  The 
dty  is  divided  into  four  wards,  and  has  a  mayor,  and,  from  each  of  the  wards,  two  al- 
dermen, four  common  councilmen,  and  a  constable. —  U.  S,  Gaz,  for  1844. 
Finances, — This  is  one  of  the  non-paying  states. 

The  debt  of  Bliuois  is  as  follows  : — 

dollars. 

Internal  improvement  debt 5,614,196 

Canal  debt 4,338,907 

Statehouse 116,000 

School,  college,  and  seminary  fiinds  ...  .     .        808,085 

Due  state  bank  for  warrants  .....        294,190 


Total  debt  upon  which  interest  accrues  .  11,171,378 
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'^  The  improvement  debt  was  for  railroads  and  other  matters.  The  taxes  of  the  state  were 
twenty  cents  per  100  dollars  of  valuation  for  state  purposes,  and  ten  cents  for  the  interest 
on  this  improvement  debt.  This  latter  tax  has  been  repealed,  and  the  only  resource  to 
which  the  holders  of  this  10,000,000  dollars  of  canal  and  miprovement  debt  are  to  look  for 
their  money^  is  the  completion  of  the  canal,  for  the  construction  of  which  the  canal  stock 
was  issued.  The  state  offers  that  canal  and  its  property  to  those  who  will  advance 
1,000,000  dollars  to  complete  it.  The  value  of  the  property  of  the  canal  is  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  the  engineer : — 

dollars. 
230,467  acres  canal  lands^  at  10  dollars  .         .         .         .     2,304,670 

Lots  at  Chicago 350,000 

Lots  at  Lockport 300,000 

Lots  at  Ottawa 350,000 

Lots  at  La  Salle 500,000 

Lots  at  Juliet  and  La  Page 300,000 

Total  value  canal  property       .         ,         .     4,104,670 

'^  It  is  proposed  to  give  this  property  into  the  hands  of  trustees  or  those  who  wiU  advance 
the  new  loan,  to  be  sold  for  cash  when  the  canal  is  completed,  and  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  loan,  principal,  and  interest.  The  revenue  of  the  completed  canal  then  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  old  canal  bonds,  and  then  that  of  the  improvement  bonds. 

*'  The  land  of  Illinois  comes  under  taxation  five  years  after  its  purchase,  and  the  taxable 
acres  are  as  follows  : 


acres. 

1840  ....       7,960,000 

1841  .         .         .     .     10,060,000 

1842  ....     13,250,000 


acres. 

1843  ....  14,271,000 

1844  ....  15,000,000 

1845  .    .    .    .  16,132,876 


'<  The  following^  is  a  statement  of  the  taxable  property,  amount  of  state  tax,  and  taxes, 
including  town  and  county  tax,  in  three  states : — 

taxable  property,     rate  of  tax.  state  tax.  total  tax. 

Illinois     •     .     .     69,881,419     .     .  20  cents.  .  .  182,800     .  .      331,330 

Indiana   .     .     .   100,000,000     .     .  46      „  .  .  405,000  I  ,-n.  ^ww. 

„  poU  tax 75      „  .  .  75,000  S '  "      ^^^>"W 

Ohio  ....  134,000,000     .     .  50     „  .  .  917,153     .  .  2,350,000 

"  At  the  present  rate,  it  will  be  observed,  that  taxes  are  much  lighter  than  in  the  other 
states. 

"  Since  1840,  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  1,1 10,000  acres  have  been  settled,  or  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  taxable  in  1840.  In  1837,  Illinois  bought  provisions  of  Ohio. 
In  1841,  she  exported  several  millions.  This  shows  the  rapid  progress  of  settlement  and 
produce.  The  completion  of  the  canal  will  give  value  and  activity  to  the  whole  mass, 
^ving  wealth  to  the  citizens,  and  ahilUy  and  will  to  pay  taxes  for  the  remtdning  debts.** — 
United  States  Almanac  for  1845. 

VI.  INDIANA. 

Indiana  is  bounded  north  by  Midiigan  lake  and  state  ;  east  by  Ohio ;  south  by  Ken- 
tucky, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river  ;  and  west  by  lUinois.  It  is  between 
37  deg.  45  min.  and  41  deg.  52  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  84  deg.  42  min.  and  87 
deg.  49  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  7  dee.  45  min.  and  1 1  deg.  west  from  Wash- 
ington. Its  length  is  about  260  miles,  and  breadth  about  140  miles  ;  comprising  an  area 
of  about  36,000  square  miles,  or  23,040,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in 
1800,  was  5641  ;  in  1810,  24,520  ;  in  1820,  147,178  ;  in  1830,  341,582  ;  in  1840, 
685,866.  White  males,  352,773  ;  white  females,  325,925  ;  coloured  males,  3731;  co- 
loured females,  3434.     Employed  in  agriculture,  148,806  ;  in  commerce,  3076  ;  in  mauu- 
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fsMtura  and  trodeSy  20,590  ;  in  miniiigy  283  ;  navigatiDg  the  ocean,  89  ;  naTigatingeanals, 
nreny  and  lakes,  677  ;  learned  professions,  2257. 

Thb  state  is  diyided  into  eightj-seren  oounties,  which,  with  th^  population,  in  1 840,  and 
their  c^tals,  were  as  follows  : — Adams,  2264,  C.  Decatur;  Allen,  5942,  C.  Fort  Wayne; 
Blackford,    1226,   C.    Hartford;  Bartholomew,   10,042,  C.  Columbus ;  BocHie,  8121,  C. 
Lebanon ;  Brown,  2364,  C.  Nashyille ;  Benton,  C.  Benton  C.H.;  Carroll,  7819,  C.  Delphi ; 
Cass,  5480,  C.  Logansport;  Clarke,  14,595,  C.  Charlestown  ;  Clay,  5567,  C.  Bowling 
Green ;  Clinton,  7508,  C.  Frankfort ;  Crawford,  5282,  C.  Fredonia ;  Davies,  6720,  C 
Washington;  Dearborn,   19,327,   C   Lawrenceburg ;  Decatur,  12,171,  C.  Greensburg ; 
DeKal^  1968,  C.  Auburn;  Delaware,  8843,  C.  Muncytown  ;  Dubois,  3632,  C.  Jasper; 
Elkhart,  6660,  C.  Goshen  ;  Fayette,  9837,  C.  ConnersriUe;  Floyd,  9454,  C  New  Albany; 
Fountain,   11,218,  C.  Covineton;  Franklin,  13,349,  C.  Brookville;  Fulton,  1993,  C.  Ro- 
chester; Gibson,  8977,  C.  Pnncetou;  Grant,  4875,  C.  Marion  ;  Greene,  8321,  C.  Bbom- 
field;  Hamilton,  9855,  C.  NoblesviUe  ;  Hancock,  7535,  C.  Greenfield;  Harrison,  12,459, 
C.  Cory  don;  Hendricks,  11,264,  C.  Danville  ;  Henry,  15,128,  C.  New  Castle;  Hunting- 
ton, 1579,  C.  Huntington;  Jackson,  8961,  C.  Brownston ;  Jasper,  1267,  C.  Rensselaer ; 
Jay,  3863,  C.  Portland  ;  Jefferson,  16,614,  C.  Madison  ;  Jennmgs,  8829,  C.  Vem<m  ; 
Johnson,  9352,  C.  Franklin  ;  Knox,  10,657,  C.  Vincennes  ;  Kosciusko,  4170,  C.  Warsaw; 
La  Grange,  3664,  C.  Lima  ;  Lake,  1468,  C.  Crown  Point ;  La  Porte,  8184,  C.  La  Porte; 
Lawrence,  11,782,   C.  Bedford  ;  Madison,  8874,  C\  Andersontown  ;  Marshall,  1651,  C. 
Plymouth  ;  Marion,  16,080,  C.  Indianapolis  ;  Martin,  3875,  C.  Mount  Pleasant ;  Miami, 
3048,  C.  Peru;  Monroe,  10,143,  C.  Bloominrton ;  Montgomery,  14,438,  C.  Crawfords- 
ville;  Morgan,  10,741,  C.  Martinsrille ;  Noble,  2702,  C.  AugusU;  Orange,  9602,  C. 
Paoli  ;  Owen,  8359,  C.  Spencer ;  Parke,  13,499,  C.  Rockrille  ;  Perry,  4655,  C.  Rome; 
Pike,  4769,  C.  Petersburg  ;  Porter,  2162,  C.  Valparaiso  ;  Posey,  9683,  C.  Mount  Ver- 
non ;  Pulaski,  561,  C.  Winnimac ;  Putnam,  16,843,  C.  Green  Castle  ;  Randolph,  10,684, 
C.  Winchester  ;  Ripley,  10,392,  C.  Versailles  ;  Rush,  16,456,  C.  Rushyille  ;  Scott,  4242, 
C.  Lexington  ;  Shcdby,  12,005,  C.  Shelbyville;  Spencer,  6305,  C.  Rockport;  St.  Joseph, 
6425,  C.  South  Bend;  Stark,  149,  C.  Stark  C.H.;  Steuben,  2578,  C.  Angda;  Sullivan,  8315, 
C.  Benton ;  Switierland,  9920,  C.  Vevay ;  Tippecanoe,   13,724,  C.  Lafayette ;  Union, 
8017,  C.Liberty;  Vanderburg,  6250,  C.  Eyansville;  Vermilion,  8274,   C.  Newport; 
Vigo,   12,076,  C.  Terre  Haute ;  Wabash,  2756,  C.  Wabash  ;  Warren,  5656,  C.  Wil- 
liamqport;  Warwick,   6321,  C.  Booneville ;  Washington,    15,269,   C.  Salem;  Wayne, 
23,290,  C.  Centrerille;  Wells,  1822,  C.  Bhifiion;  White.  1832,  C.  Montioello  ;  WhiUey, 
1237,  C.  Columbia. 

iSbt/.— There  are  no  mountains  in  Ladiana.  The  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  is 
hilly  and  undulated.  A  ranse  of  hills  runs  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  horn  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  to  Blue  river,  alternately  approaching  to  within  a  few  rods,  and  reoeding  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  Lnmediately  below  Bhie  river,  the  hills  disappear,  and  then  a 
large  tract  of  level  land  succeeds,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Bordering  on 
all  the  principal  streams,  except  Uie  Ohio,  there  are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land,  fi:om 
three  to  six  miles  in  width.  Remote  from  the  rivers  the  country  is  broken,  and  the  soil 
light.  Between  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  country  is  generally  level,  inter- 
spersed with  woodlands,  prairies,  lakes,  and  swamps.  The  shore  of  this  state,  which  extends 
along  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  is  lined  with  sand  hills,  about  200  feet  high, 
behind  which  there  are  sandy  hillocks,  on  and  between  which  grow  some  pine  and  a  few 
other  trees.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the  Wabash  are  rich,  baring  ordinarily  an  excel- 
lent v^^etable  soil  m>m  two  to  five  feet  deep.  The  natural  growth  of  thb  soil  consists  of 
several  kinds  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  buckeye,  walnut,  cherry,  maple,  elm,  sassafras,  linden, 
honeylocust,  cotton  wood,  sycamore,  and  mulberry.  The  principal  productions  are 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  bariey,  potatoes,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  d^c 
— rr.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  241,036 
horses  and  mules  ;  619,980  neat  cattle  ;  675,982  sheep  ;  1,623,608  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  357, 594  dollars.  •There  were  produced,  4,049,375  bushels  of  wheat;  28,015 
bushdls  of  bariey  ;  5,981,605  bushels  of  oats  ;  129,621  bushels  of  rye  ;  49,019  bushels  of 
buckwheat ;  28^155,887  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  1,237,919  lbs.  of  wool;  38,591  lbs.  of 
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hops ;  30,647  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,525,794  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  178,029  tons  of  hay  ;  8605  tons 
of  flax  and  hemp  ;  1,820,306  lbs.  of  tobacco;  3,727,795  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of 
the  daily  were  valued  at  742,269  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  at  110,055  dollars  ;  of  lumber, 
at  420,791  dollars.  There  were  made  10,265  gaUons  of  wine;  and  value  of  skins  and 
£urs,  220,883  dollars.— 0/^cui/  Returns. 

Minerals, — Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  this  state,  and  there  are  some  salt 
epiings,  and  Epsom  salts  are  found  in  a  cave  near  Corydon  ;  but  the  mineral  {M'oductions 
have  no  great  interest. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy  and  pleasant ;  the  winters  are  mild  in  the  southern, 
and  more  severe  in  the  northern  parts. 

Rivers, — The  Ohio  river  wasnes  the  whole  southern  border  of  this  state,  and  furnishes 
great  facilities  for  trade.  The  Wabash  is  the  largest  river  in  this  state,  being  500  miles 
in  length.  It  rises  in  Ohio,  and  passes  westwardly  and  south- westwardly  through  the 
state,  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  for  1 20  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio 
thirty  miles  above  Cumberiand  river.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  La£&yette,  300 
miles,  a  part  of  the  year.  White  river,  its  largest  branch,  is  200  miles  long,  and  is  navi- 
gable in  its  west  fork  for  steamboats  to  Indianapolis,  in  season  of  floods.  It  consists  of  an 
east  fork  and  west  fork,  which  tmite  about  thirty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Wabash. 
The  White  Water  river  runs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  the  Great  Miami 
a  little  above  its  mouth.  The  St.  Joseph's  river  enters  the  north  part  of  the  state  from 
Michigan,  and  after  a  course  of  forty  mUes,  passes  through  Michigan  into  Michig^  lake. 
Lake  Michigan  touches  this  state  in  its  north-west  part — U,  S,  Gclz, 

Trades, — There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  eleven  commercial  and  twenty-six  commb- 
sion  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  ca{)ital  of  1,207,400  dollars  ;  1801  retiul 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  5,664,687  doUars  ;  767  persons  employed  in 
the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  90,374  dollars  ;  2705  persons  engaged  in  internal 
transportation,  who,  with  237  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  dF  582,165  dol- 
lars.— Official  Returns. 

Manufactures, — The  value  of  home-made,  or  family  manufactures,  was  1,289,802  dollars. 
There  were  twenty-four  fulling  mills,  and  thirty-seven  woollen  manufactories,  employing 
103  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  58,867  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
77)954  dollars ;  twelve  cotton  manufactories,  with  4983  spindles,  employmg  210  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  135,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  142,500  dollars  ;  seven 
furnaces,  producing  810  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  one  forge,  producing  twenty  tons  of  bar  iron, 
employing  103  persons,  and  a  capital  of  57,700  dollars ;  forty-seven  persons  produced 
242,040  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  9300  dollars ;  three  paper  manufac- 
tories, producing  to  the  value  of  86,457  dollars,  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  producing 
to  the  value  of  54,000  dollars,  the  whole  employing  100  persons,  and  a  capital  of  68,739 
dollars  ;  261  persons  manufactured  flax  to  the  value  of  6851  dollars  ;  eighty -eight  persons 
manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  65,659  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  24,706  dollars ;  hats 
and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  122,844  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value 
of  2048  doUars,  the  whole  employing  183  persons,  and  a  capital  of  69,018  dollars;  428 
tanneries  employed  978  persons,  and  a  capital  of  399,627  dollars ;  579  other  manufactories 
of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  730,001  dollars,  and  em- 
ployed a  capital  of  247,549  dollars;  forty-five  potteries  employed  seventy-nine  persons, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  35,835  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  13,685  dollars;  twenty- 
six  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  47,720  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
17,984  dollars ;  120  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  123,808  dollars ;  eighty- 
three  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  34,263  dollars;  forty-seven 
persons  manufactured  885  small  arms;  two  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the 
value  of  3500  dollars;  twenty -eight  persons  manufactured  granite  ana  marble  to  the  value 
of  6720  dollars;  1007  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  206,751  doUars, 
with  a  capital  of  140,469  dollars;  thuty  persons  made  1,135,560  lbs.  of  soap,  228,938  lbs. 
of  tallow  candles,  111  lbs.  of  wax  and  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  capital  of  13,039  dollars ; 
323  distilleries  produced  1,787,108  gallons,  twenty  breweries  pr^uced  188,392  gallons,  the 
whole  employing  500  persons,  and  a  capital  of  292,316  dollars  ;  five  rope  walks,  empl6ying 
eleven  persons,  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  5850  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2270 
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doUan ;  481  penons  manufactured  oarriages  ami  waggons  to  the  value  of  163,135  dollars ; 
with  a  capital  of  78,1 16  dollars;  204  flouring  mills  manulactnred  224,624  barrels  of  flour, 
and,  with  other  mills,  employed  2224  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,329,134 
dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  2,077,018  dollars ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of 
107,223  dcdlars;  564  persons  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  211,481  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  91,022  dollars  ;  346  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  4270  wooden  houses,  employed 
5519  persons,  and  cost  1,241,312  dollars;  sixty-nine  printing  offices,  six  binderies,  four 
semi- weekly,  and  sixty- nine  weekly  newspapers,  and  three  periodScals,  employed  211 
persons,  and  a  capital  dP  58,505  dollars.  Tne  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  m  manu- 
factures was  4,132,043  ddlars.— O^ia/  Returns. 

Edmeatkm.'^-'lxk^MaaB,  c<^ege,  at  Bloomingtou,  was  founded  in  1827  ;  South  Hanover 
college,  at  South  Hanover,  was  founded  in  1829  ;  Wabash  college,  at  Crawfordsville,  was 
founded  in  1833  ;  Uie  Indiana  Asbury  university,  under  the  Methodists,  was  founded  in 
1839.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  322  students*  There  were  in  the  state 
fif^^-fbur  academies,  witb  2946  students;  and  1521  common  and  prinuury  schools,  with 
48,189  scholars.  Of  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age^  38,100  could  neither  read 
nor  write. —  U.  S,  Gtiz. 

ReUgioH, — In  1836,  the  Baptists  had  334  churches,  and  218  ministers  ;  the  Presby- 
terians had  109  churches  and  seventy  ministers  ;  the  Methodists  about  seventy  preachers* 
The  Lutherans,  in  1840,  had  thirty  congregations,  and  eight  ministers.  BMides  these^ 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Friends,  and  some  E^nseopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
some  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  of  difierent  descriptions. —  U*  S.  Gaz. 

Banks. — In  the  commencement  of  1840,  diere  was  one  bank,  with  twelve  branches, 
in  the  state,  with  a  capital  of  2,595,221  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,985,370  dcJUrs.  At 
the  close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  13,667,433  dollars.— (See  Banks  of  United 
States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works. — The  greatest  work  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this  state 
is  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  which  extends  from  Lafayette,  on  the  Wabash,  187  miles  to 
Lake  Erie,  at  Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  bay ;  eighty-seven  miles  and  a  quarter  of  it  being 
in  Ohio,  and  ninety-nine  miles  and  three-quarters  in  Indiana.  The  White  Water  canal  ex- 
tends from  Lawrenceburg,  thirty  miles  to  Brookville.  This  canal,  when  completed,  will 
connect  Cambridge,  on  the  national  road,  with  the  Ohio  river,  the  entire  length  being 
seventy-six  mOes,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,400,000  dollars.  The  Central  canal  is  designed 
to  connect  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  at  Pern,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville,  passing 
through  Indianapolis.  The  entire  length  will  be  290  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost 
3,500,000  dollars.  Parts  of  this  work  have  been  completed.  Terre  Haute  and  Eel  River 
canal  will  connect  Terre  Haute,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
with  the  Central  canal  in  Greene  county,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  and  a  half,  and  an 
estimated  expense  of  629,631  dollars.  This  work  is  not  completed.  The  Madison  and 
Indianapolis  railroad  extends  from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  ninety-flve  miles  to  In- 
dianapotas.  It  is  nearly  comj^eted.  Several  other  canals  and  railroads  have  been  pro- 
jected.—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

La  Fayette,  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Indianapolis,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Wabash  river,  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  river,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Wabash.  In  1840  it  contained  a  court  house,  gaol,  market 
house,  bank,  seven  churches,  an  academy,  twenty-one  stores,  two  flouring  mills,  two  saw 
mills,  one  paper  mill,  one  carding  and  fdUing  mill,  400  dwellings,  and  about  2000  in- 
habitants.    The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  connects  it  with  Lake  Erie. 

Madison,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  560  miles  north-west  of  Washington. 
It  has  an  active  trade,  principally  in  exporting  pork,  and  other  produce ;  15,000  hogs  nave 
been  annually  killed.  There  is  a  cotton  factory,  a  steam  engme  factory  and  some  other 
fabrics.  In  1840,  there  were  fifty  stores,  two  iron  foundries,  two  banks,  and  8798  in- 
habitants.    The  houses  are  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick. 

Irdianafolis,  capital  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  is  rituated  on  the  east  side  of  White 
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river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  town  in  time  of  high  water.  It  contains  a  siate  house^ 
governor's  house,  court  house,  a  United  States*  land  office,  six  churches,  a  female  institute, 
a  county  seminary,  a  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  and  2692  inhabitants.  The  national 
road  passes  through  the  place  ;  and  the  most  important  roads  in  the  state  centre  here.  The 
place  was  ori^ally  laid  out  on  a  mile  square,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  it  on  the  different  sides.  In  the  centre,  is  a 
circular  area  of  several  acres,  from  which  four  streets  diverge,  crossing  the  other  streets 
diagonally.  In  the  centre  of  the  circular  area  was  originally  a  mound,  on  which  stands  the 
governor's  house,  in  a  very  commanding  situation,  with  a  circular  street  around  it,  eighty 
feet  wide.  The  state  house  is  180  feet  long,  by  eighty  feet  wide,  and  forty-flve  feet  high 
from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  vrith  an  appropriate  dome.  A  bridge  crosses  White  river. 
In  1840,  there  were  thirty  stores,  capital  92,600  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  cotton 
factory,  600  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two 
weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  one  flouring  mdl,  four  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills, 
twooU  mills.  Capital  in  manufckctures,  31,630  dollars.  Population,  1452. 

Terbb  Haute,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  is  another  fiimous  place,  with  abovt 
2500  inhabitants. 

Evans viLLE,  172  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Indianapolis,  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  great  north  bend,  below  the  entrance  of  Green  river,  and 
ccmtained,  in  1840,  a  court  house,  gaol,  a  bank,  eight  churches,  a  steam  flouring  mill,  one 
foundry,  forty-five  stores,  600  dwellings,  and  2600  inhabitants. 

Fort  Wayne,  131  miles  north-north-east  of  IndianapoUs,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Maumee  river,  and  contained,  in  1840,  a  court  house,  g^l,  five  churches, 
four  academies,  nine  stores,  600  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canals,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 

Logan's  Port,  at  the  head  of  the  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Wabash,  seventy-two 
miles  from  Indianapolis,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Wabash  caoaly  is  a  flourishing 
and  increasing  town,  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

New  Albany,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  121  miles  south-by-east  of 
Indianapolis.  In  1840,  population  4226;  had  fifty  stores,  one  iron  foundry,  one  steam 
engine  factory,  one  hemp  bagging  factory,  ten  to  fifteen  steamboats,  besides  sloops  and 
schooners,  buut  annually.     This  place  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Finances, — The  revenue  paid  in  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1843,  was 
213,716  dollars  66  cents.  The  amount  of  the  common  school  fund,  derived  from  bank 
dividends,  was  69,243  dollars  44  cents.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  1843 
was  14,674,699.  The  value  of  all  property  taxed,  was  103,709,863  dollars.  The  number 
of  polls  taxed  was  121,919.  The  internal  improvements  of  the  state  consist  of  one  rail- 
road^ three  turnpike  roads,  and  five  canals.  The  amount  of  the  state  debt  was  13,899,000 
dollars;  of  which  sum,  1,627,000  dollars  accrued  from  bank  stock,  and  the  balance  for 
internal  improvements.  The  expenses  of  government,  in  1843,  were  90,897  dollars;  for 
1844,  the^  are  estimated  at  100,000  doUars.  The  income  is  estimated  at  240,000  dollars, 
mostly  paid  in  state  treasury  notes. 

VII.  OHIO, 

Ohio  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  ;  east,  by  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  south,  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  and 
west  by  Indiana.  It  lies  between  38  deg.  30  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 80  deg.  36  min.  and  84  deg.  47  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  3  deg.  31  min. 
and  7  deg.  41  min*  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  about  210  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  200  miles  broad  from  east  to  west ;  comprising  an  area  of  about 
40,000  square  miles,  or  26,600,000  British  statute  acres.  The  popmation,  in  1790,  was 
3000;  in  1800,  46,366;  in  1810,  230,760;  in  1820,  681,434;  in  1830,  937,637;  in 
1840,  1,619,467  ;  being  the  third  in  population  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  776,360 
were  white  males ;  726,762  white  females ;  8740  were  free,  coloured  males ;  8602  free 
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eobiired  females.  Enjoyed  ia  agrimtkare»  272,579 ;  in  oommefoe^  9201 ;  in  maniifao^ 
toref  and  trades,  66,265  ;  in  mining,  704 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  212  ;  nafigating  rivers, 
canals,  and  lakes,  3323  ;  learned  professions,  6663. — Official  Rsiums. 

This  state  is  divided  into  seventy-nine  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840, 
and  their  capitals,  are  as  follows  :— Adams,  13,183,  C.  West  Union;  Allen,  9079,  C. 
Lima ;  Ashtabuh^  23,724,  C.  Jefferson;  Athens,  19,109,  C.  Athens;  Behaont,  30,901, 
C  St.  Chursville;  Brown,  22,715,  C.  Georgetown;  Butler,  28,173,  C.  Hamilton; 
Carroll,  18,106,  C.  CarroUton ;  Champaign,  16,721,  C.  Urbanna;  Clark,  16,882,  C. 
Springfield;  Clermont,  23,106^  C.  Batavia;  Clinton,  15,719,  C.  Wilmington;  Colom- 
Hana, 40,378,  C.  New  Lisbon;  Coshocton,  21,590»  C.  Coshocton;  Crawfo^  13,152,  C. 
BuGjros ;  Cnyahoga,  26,506,  C.  Cleveland  ;  Darke,  13,282,  C.  Gremville  ;  Delaware, 
22,060,  C.  DeUware  ;  Erie,  12,599,  C.  Sandusky  City ;  FairfieM,  31,924,  C.  Lancaster; 
Fayette,  10,984,  C.  Washington  ;  Franklin,  25,049,  C.  Columbus  ;  Gallia,  13,444,  C. 
Gsllipolis ;  Geawa,  16,297,  C.  Chardon ;  Greene,  17,528,  C.  Xenia  ;  Guernsey,  27,748, 
C.  Cambridge ;  HunUton,  80,145,  C.  Cincinnati ;  Hancock,  9986^  C.  Findlay  ;  Hardin, 
4598,  C.  Keoion ;  Harrison,  20,099,  C.  Cadii ;  Henry,  2503,  C.  Napoleon  ;  Highland, 
22,269,  C.  Hillsborough;  Hocking,  9741,  C.  Logan;  Holmes,  18,088»  C.  Millenburg; 
Huron,  23,933,  C.  Norwalk  ;  Jaduon,  9744,  C.  Jackson  ;  JefiiBrson,  25,030,  C.  Steuben- 
ville ;  Knox,  29,579,  C.  Mount  Vernon ;  Lske,  13,719,  C.  Paanesville  ;  Lawrwaoe,  9738, 
C  Burlington  ;  Licking,  35,096,  C*  Newark ;  Logan,  14,015,  C.  Belle  Fontaine ;  Lorun, 
18,467,  C.  Elvria;  Lucas,  9382,  C.  Toledo;  Madison,  9025,  C.  London;  Marion, 
14,765,  C.  Marion;  Medina,  18,352,  C.  Medina ;  Meigs,  11,452,  C.  Chester;  Meroer, 
8277,  C.  Cefina;  Miami,  19,688,  C.  Troy;  Monroe,  18,521,  C.  Woodfield ;  Mont- 
gomery, 31,938,  C  Di^yton ;  Moigan,  20,852,  C.  McConnelsville  ;  Muskingum,  38,749, 
C.  Zanesville ;  Ottawa,  2248,  C.  Port  Clinton  ;  Paulding,  1034,  C.  Charioe  ;  Perry, 
19,344,  C.  Somerset ;  Pickaway,  19,725,  C  Cirdeville ;  F^e,  7626,  C.  Piketon  ;  Preble, 
19,482,  C.  Eaton  ;  Portage,  22,965,  C.  Ravenna  ;  Putnam,  5189,  C.  Putnam  ;  Richknd, 
44,532,  C.  Mansfield;  lUss,  27,460,  C.  Chilioothe;  Sandusky,  10,182,  C.  Lower  San- 
dusky; Scioto^  11,192,  C.  Portsmouth;  Seneca,  18,128,  C.  Ti^  ;  Shelby,  12,154,  C. 
Sidney;  Stark,  34,603,  C.  Canton ;  Summit,  22,560,  C.  Akron  ;  TrumbuU,  38,107,  C. 
Warren  ;  Tuscarawas,  25,631,  C.  New  Philadelphia  ;  Union,  8422,  C.  Marysville  ;  Van 
Wert,  1577,  C.  Van  Wert ;  Warren,  23,141,  C.  Lebanon  ;  Washington,  20,823,  C  Mari- 
etta ;  Wayne,  35,808,  C.  Wooster;  Williams,  4465,  C.  Bryan;  Wood,  5357,  C 
Perrysburg. 

SaU. — The  interior  of  the  state,  and  the  country  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  aro  gene- 
ral^ level,  and  in  some  plaoes  marshy.  From  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  state,  com- 
prehending the  eastern  and  south-eastern  part,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  generally 
hilly  and  broken.  Most  of  the  hiUs  have  a  deep  rich  s^,  and  aro  capaUe  of  bemg  eul- 
tin^ed  to  tiieir  highest  summits. 

"  Thero  is  no  elevation  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  mountain,  in  the  whole  state. 
The  interval  lands  on  the  Ohio,  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  have  great  fertility.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Seioio,  and  of  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  aro  the  mo^  extensive 
bodies  of  ridi  and  level  land  in  the  state.  On  the  head  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and 
Scioto,  and  between  the  Scioto  and  the  two  Miami  rivers  aro  extensive  prairies,  some  of 
them  low  and  marshy,  [Hroduoing  a  great  quantity  of  coarse  grass,  from  two  to  five  feet 
high  ;  other  parte  of  die  prairies  aro  elevated  and  dry,  with  a  very  fertile  soil,  though  Uiey 
aro  sometimes  cidled  barrons.  The  height  of  land  which  divides  the  waters  which  mil  mto 
^  Ohio  from  those  which  fidl  into  Lake  Erie^  is  the  most  marshy  of  any  in  the  stete  ; 
while  the  land  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  is  generally  dry.  Among  the  forest  trees  aro 
black  walnut,  oak  of  various  species,  hickory,  maple  of  sevml  kinds,  beech,  Inroh,  poplar, 
sycamore,  ash  of  several  kinds,  pawpaw,  budceye,  cherry,  and  whitewood,  whidi  is  ex- 
tensivdy  used  as  a  substitute  for  pine.  Wheat  may  be  re^^arded  as  the  staple  production 
of  Uie  state,  but  Indian  com  and  other  nains  aro  produced  m  great  abundance.  Although 
Ohio  has  already  become  so  pc^rnkms,  it  is  surprising  to  the  traveller  to  obeerve  what  an 
amount  of  forest  is  yet  unsubdued." — {7.  S.  G(iZ, 

Ckmaie.^-'*^  The  summers  aro  warm  and  protty  r^^nkr,  but  subject,  at  times,  to 
severe  drought     The  winters  aro  generally  mild,  but  much  less  so  in  the  northern  than  in 
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the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Near  Lake  Erie,  the  winters  are  probably  as  serere  as  in 
the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic.  In  the  country  for  fifty  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie, 
there  are  generally  a  number  of  weeks  of  good  sleighing  in  the  winter ;  but  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  the  snow  is  too  small  in  quantity,  or  of  too  short  continuance, 
to  produce  good  sleighing  for  any  considerable  time.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cincinnati, 
gi*een  peas  are  produced  in  plenty  by  the  20th  of  May.  In  parts  of  the  state  near  marshes 
and  stagnant  waters,  fevers,  and  agues,  and  bilious  and  other  fevers,  are  prevalent.  With 
this  exception,  the  climate  of  Ohio  may  be  regarded  as  healthful." —  U,  S,  Gaz. 

Live  Slock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  thb  state  430,527 
horses  and  mules  ;  1,217,874  neat  cattle;  2,028,401  sheep;  2,099,746  swine;  poultry, 
to  the  value  of  551,193  dollars.  There  were  produced  16,571,661  bushels  of  wheat; 
212,440  bushels  of  barley  ;  14,393,103  bushels  of  oats;  814,205  bushels  of  rye;  633,139 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  33,668,144  bushels  of  Indian  com;  3,685,315  lbs.  of  wool ;  62,195 
lbs.  of  hops  ;  38,950  lbs.  of  wax  ;  5,805,021  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  1,022,037  tons  of  hay  ; 
9080  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  5,942,275  lbs.  of  tobacco;  4317  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ; 
6,363,386  lbs.  of  sugar ;  the  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  1,848,869  dollars  ;  of 
the  orchard,  at  475,271  dollars;  of  lumber,  262,821  dollars.  There  were  made  11,524 
gallons  of  wine ;  and  6809  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes. — Official  Returns, 

Minerals, — Salt  springs  have  been  found  on  Yellow  creek,  in  Jefferson  county  ;  on 
the  waters  of  Killbuck,  in  Wayne  county  ;  on  Muskingum  river,  near  Zanesville  ;  and  at 
various  other  places.  '^  Bitummous  coal  is  found  in  g^reat  quantities  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  particularly  near  Massilon,  in  Stark  county,  and  in  Tallmadge,  in  Summit  county. 
This  coal  is  deliveml  to  consiuners  in  Cleveland  for  fifteen  cents  a  bushel.  Lron  ore  is 
found  in  various  places,  particiilarly  near  Zanesville,  and  on  Bush  creek,  in  Adams 
counjy." — U.  S,  Gaz, 

Kivers, — The  Ohio,  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  flows  along  its  entire  southern 
border.  This  river  is  908  miles  long,  from  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  by  its  various  windings, 
though  it  is  only  614  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Its  current  is  gentle,  with  no  falls,  except- 
ing at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  there  is  a  descent  of  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  in 
two  miles,  but  this  has  been  obviated  by  a  canal.  For  about  half  the  year,  it  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  of  a  large  class  through  its  whole  course.  The  Muskingum,  the  largest 
river  which  flows  entirely  in  the  state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and 
Walholding  rivers,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  It  is  navig^le  for  boats  100  miles. 
The  Scioto,  the  second  river  in  magnitude,  flowing  entirely  within  the  state,  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth.  Its  largest  branch  is  the  Whetstone  or 
Olentangy,  which  joins  it  immediately  above  Columbus.  It  is  navig^able  for  boats  130 
miles.  The  Great  Miami  is  a  rapid  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  100  miles  long, 
and  enters  the  Ohio  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  state.  The  Little  Miami  has  a  course 
of  seventy  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio  seven  miles  above  Cincinnati.  The  Maumee  is  100 
miles  long,  rises  in  Indiana,  runs  through  the  north-west  part  of  this  state,  and  enters 
Lake  Erie  at  Maumee  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Perrysburg,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  lake,  and  above  the  rapids  is  boatable  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  Sandusky 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  eighty  miles,  it  enters 
Sandusky  bay,  and  thence  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Cu3rahog^  rises  in  the  north  part  of  the 
state,  and,  fd^er  a  curved  course  of  sixty  miles,  enters  Lake  Ekie  at  Cleveland.  It  has  a 
number  of  falls  which  furnish  valuable  mill  seats.  Besides  these,  Huron,  Vermilion, 
Black,  Grand,  and  Ashtabula  rivers  fall  into  Lake  Erie. — U,  S.  Gaz, 

Harbours, — Lake  Erie  borders  this  state  for  about  150  miles,  and  has  several 
harbours,  among  which  the  largest  are  within  Maumee  and  Sandusky  bays.  Besides 
these,  are  the  h^bours  of  Huron,  Cleveland,  Fairport,  and  Ashtabula. — U.  S.  Croz, 

Trades, — 'The  direct  foreign  exports  of  this  state,  in  1 840,  amounted  to  991,954  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  imports  to  4915  dollars.  There  were  fifty-three  commercial  and  241  com- 
mission houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  vrith  a  Capital  of  5,928,200  dollars  ;  4605  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  21,282,225  dollars ;  2891  persons  employed 
in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  373,268  dollars  ;  854  persons  engaged  in  internal 
transportation,  who,  with  1061  butoEers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  4,617,570 
dollars. — Official  Returns, 
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ManMfachtrtM* — tn  1840,  the  mltie  of  home-made  or  fkiniljmaoii&ciares  wts  l,85d»937 
doUan  ;  Uiere  were  130  woollen  manufactoiiee,  and  206  fulHiu^  mills,  produckif  goods  to  the 
Talae  of  685,757  dollars,  empl^ring  935  persons,  and  a  capital  of  537,985  dollars  ;  eight 
cottoQ  roanufaciones,  with  18,754  spindles,  employing  246  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  Tahie  of  139,878  dollars,  and  emplo3ring  a  ci^ital  of  113,500  doUarB;' seventy- two 
fbrnaces  produced  35,236  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  nineteen  forges,  3K^,  produced  7466  tons 
of  bar  iron,  consuming  104,312  tons  of  fuel,  employing  2268  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
1,161,900  dollars;  434  persons  produced  3)513,408  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a 
ea{ntal  of  45,525  dollari  ;  fourteen  paper  manu£Mstories,  employing  305  persons,  produced 
articles  to  the  Tabe  of  270,202  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  208,200  doUars ;  thirtv-one  per- 
sons maau&ctured  flax,  producing  the  ralue  of  1 1,737  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  242  dol- 
lars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manu&ctured  to  the  ralue  of  728,513  dollars,  and  straw  bon- 
nets to  the  Talue  of  3028  dollars,  the  whole  employing  963  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
369,637  doUars  ;  812  tanneries  employed  1790  persons,  with  a  capital  of  957,383  dollars  ; 
1160  other  maimfiM^ries  of  leather,  as  saddlwies,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
1,986,146  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  917,245  dollars  ;  187  perM>ns  manufactured  tobacco 
to  the  value  of  212,818  doAars,  with  a  d^ital  of  68,8 10  dollars  ;  ninety-nine  potteries 
emjJoyed  199  persons,  manufiacturing  to  the  value  of  89,754  dollars,  employing  a  capital 
of  43,450  doDars ;  858  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  875,731  doUars  ;  289 
persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  393,300  dollars  ;  seventy  persons 
persons  produced  three  cannon,  and  2450  small-arms  ;  thirty-seven  persons  manufactured 
the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  53,125  dollars ;  589  persons  manufactured  other  metals 
to  the  value  of  782,901  dollars  ;  seventy  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of 
101 ,880  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  126,335  dollars  ;  401  persons  manufactured  sranite  and 
marble  to  t)ie  value  of  256,131  dollars  ;  1469  persons  produced  bricks  and  hme  to  tlie 
value  of  712,697  ddlars  ;  thirteen  persons,  in  two  powder  mills,  produced  222,500  lbs.  of 
powder,  with  a  capital  of  18,000  dollars ;  105  persons  manufactured  3,603,036  lbs.  of  soap, 
2,3 18,456  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  151  lbs.  of  spermaceti  and  wax  candles,  employing  a 
capital  of  186,780  dollars  ;  390  distilleries  produced  6,329,467  gallons,  and  fifty-nine 
breweries  produced  1,422,584  gallons,  the  whole  employing  798  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
893,1 19  dollars  ;  twenty-one  rope- walks,  emplojring  sixty-six  persons,  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  89,750  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  37,675  dollars ;  eleven  persons  produced  mu- 
sical instruments  to  the  value  of  8454  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  5000  dollars  ;  1 490  persons 
manufactured  carriages  and  wagvons  to  the  value  of  701,228  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
290,540  dollars  ;  536  flouring  imSs  produced  1,311,954  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other 
mills  employed  4661  persons,  producmg  articles  to  die  value  of  8,868,213  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  4,931,024  dollars  ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  522,855  dollars;  1928 
persons  ffoanufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  761,146  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of 
534,317  dollars ;  970  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  2764  wooden  houses,  empbyed  6060  per- 
sons, and  cost  3,776,823  dollars;  159  printing-ofiices,  forty -one  binderies,  nine  daily, 
seven  semi-weekly,  and  107  weekly  newspu>ers,  and  twenty  periodicals,  employed  1175 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  446,720  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  mar 
nufiictures,  was  16,905,257  dollars. — Official  Returns.  ' 

EdueaHon, — The  principal  literary  institutions,  are  the  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens, 
founded  in  1821  ;  the  Miami  university,  at  Oxford,  founded  in  1809.  These  institutions 
have  been  endowed  with  large  grants  of  lands.  The  Franklin  college,  at  New  Athens, 
founded  in  1825  ;  the  Western  Reserve  coll^,  at  Hudson,  founded  in  1826  ;  Kenyon 
college,  at  Grambier  (Episcopal),  was  founded  in  1826  ;  Ghranville  coUege,  at  Granville 
(Baptist),  founded  in  1832 ;  Marietta  college,  at  Marietta,  founded  in  1832  ;  the  Oberlin 
CoUe^te  institute,  at  Oberiin,  founded  in  1834;  Cincinnati  college,  at  Cincinnati,  founded 
in  1819  ;  as  was  also  Woodward  college,  at  the  same  place.  Willougfhby  university,  at 
Willoughby,  is  a  medical  institution,  with  a  college  charter.  Lane  Theological  seminary, 
at  Cincinnati,  founded  in  1829.  There  are  aUo  theological  departments  in  Kenyon, 
Western  Reserve,  and  Granville  colleges,  and  in  the  Oberlin  institute;  a  Lutheran  theolo- 
gical 8cho(d  at  Columbus ;  two  medical  and  one  law  school  at  Cincinnati.  At  all  these 
mst^utions,  there  woe  in  1840,  1717  students.  There  were  in  the  state  seventy -three 
academies,  with  4310  students;  5186  common  and  primary  schools,  with  21^,609  scho- 
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Ian.  Tbere  were  35,894  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  netther  read 
nor  write. — K  S.  Gaz, 

EeUgion.— In  1836,  the  Presbyterians  had  247  ministers;  the  Methodists  had  200 
ministers ;  the  Bi^tists  had  1 70  mmisters  ;  the  Lutherans  had  forty-seTen  ministers ;  the 
Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and  twenty-five  ministers  ;  the  German  Reformed  had  twenty- 
six  ministers.  Besides  these  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Friends  and  Catholics, 
and  a  few  others. —  U.  S,  Gaz. 

Banks. — ^There  were  in  this  state,  at  the  commencement  of  1840,  thirty-scFen  banks 
and  branches,  with  an  aggregate  caiMtal  of  10,507,521  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of 
4,607,127  dollars.  The  state  debt,  m  September,  1840,  was  991,954  dollars.*- (See 
Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works. — ^The  Ohio  canal  extends  from  Cleyeland,  on  Lake  Erie,  307  miles  to 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  navigable  feeder  of  fourteen  miles  to  Zanesville  ;  one 
often  miles  to  Columbus;  and  one  of  nine  miles  to  Lancaster;  one  to  Athens  of  fifty 
miles  ;  the  Walholdiiig  branch  of  twenty-three  miles  ;  the  Eastport  branch  of  four  miles, 
and  the  Dresden  of  two  miles.  This  ereat  work  was  beg^  in  1825,  and  was  fini^ied  in 
1832,  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000  dollars.  ^Hhq  Miami  canal  extends  from  Cincinnati,  178  miles, 
to  Defiance,  where  it  meets  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canaL  The  cost  was  3,750,000  dollars. 
The  whole  distance  to  Lake  Erie  b  265  miles.  The  Warren  canal,  a  branch  of  the  above, 
extends  from  Middletown,  twenty  miles  to  Lebanon.  The  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  is  to 
extend  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  B<^var,  seventy-six  miles,  to  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  Beaver  creek.  Cost  estimated  at  1,500,000  dollars.  The  Mahonine  canal  extends 
from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  eighty-eight  miles,  eight  miles  of  which  are  in  Penn- 
ffjrlvanta,  to  Beaver  river,  at  a  cost  of  764,372  dollars.  Milan  canal  extends  from 
Huron,  three  miles,  to  Milan,  to  which  steamboats  now  ascend.  The  Mad  river  and 
Sandusky  city  railroad  extends  from  Tiffin,  thirty-six  miles,  to  Sandusky  city.  The  Ohio 
railroad  extends  from  Manhattan,  forty  miles,  to  Sandusky  city. — U.  S,  Gaz.y  and  Amnrir 
can  Almanac. 

PRINCIPAL   TOWNS. 

Cincinnati,  the  most  populous  city  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  situated 
on  the  Ohio  river,  504  miles,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  above  its  confluence 
with  the  MississippL  It  lies  in  39  deg.  6  min.  80  sec  north  latitude,  and  84  dee.  27 
min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  7  deg.  24  min.  45  sec*  west  from  Washing- 
ton. It  is  116  miles  south-west  from  Columbus;  250  miles  from  Cleveland;  120  miles 
from  Indianapolis ;  270  miles  frx>m  Nashville,  Tennessee;  860  miles  from  New  Orleans  ; 
350  miles  from  St.  Louis;  105  miles  from  Louisville;  518  nules  from  Baltimore;  298 
miles  frx>m  Pittsbure;  617  miles  frt>m  Philadelphia ;  492  miles  frtnn  Washington ;  900 
miles  from  New  York,  by  Lake  Erie,  and  600  miles  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In 
1795,  it  contained  500  inhabitants  ;  in  1800, 750  inhabitants  ;  in  1810,  2540  inhabitants ; 
in  1820,  9642  inhabitants;  in  1830,24,831  inhabitants;  in  1840,  46,838  inhabitants; 
in  1845,  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  about  55,000,  probably, 
at  nearly  60,000.  Besides  which,  thero  is  usually  in  the  town  a  floating  population  of 
from  2000  to  3000.  In  1840,  tiiere  were  engaged  in  commerce,  2226  ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trades,  10,866 ;  learned  professions,  434.  This  city  is  built  on  an  elevated  plab, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  540  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  twenty* 
five  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie ;  but  low  water  mark  is  432  feet  above  ode-water,  and 
133  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  "  The  shoro  of  the  Ohio  here  forms  a  good  landing 
for  boats  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  principal  landing  being  paved  to  low  water  mark  in  a 
substantial  manner,  and  supplied  with  floating  wharfr,  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  rise 
and  fsdl  of  the  river  at  diflerent  times.  The  descent  from  the  upper  part  <n  Cincinnati  to 
low  water  mark  on  the  Ohio,  is  108  feet.  The  city  is  near  the  eastern  extr^nity  of  a  {fea- 
sant valley,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  skirted  to  the  north  by  a  circular  ridge  of 
hills,  the  suBunits  of  which  are  not  more  than  300  feet  above  the  plain,  but  of  picturesque 
appearance.  The  ground  on  whidi  the  city  stands  consists  of  two  plains,  the  rear  one  ele- 
vated fiAiy  or  sixty  feet  above  the  front,  th^igh  the  ascent^  by  grading)  has  been  extensively 
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rediftood  to  a  gradwd  tlope.     The  tww  of  the  dtj  if  beantiful  from  the  hilk  in  the  rear ; 
hut  M  i^iproached  Inr  water  it  is  neither  extensive  nor  ooramanding. 

^^  Elzoepting  on  the  martrin  of  the  river)  it  is  regnlariy  kid  oat  in  ttreeti  and  alleys,  cross- 
ing eadi  other  at  right  aa^^es.  The  streets  running  east  and  west,  are  denominated  pro- 
ceeding from  the  river,  first,  seoond,  dro.,  while  those  running  north  and  sooth,  are  named 
sAsr  me  native  trees,  as  walnut,  sycamore,  &c.  Main-street  extends  from  the  steamboat 
landing  on  the  river  directly  north,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  cit^.  Fomteen  streets, 
seven  m  each  direction,  are  sixty-six  fret  wide,  and  896  feet  i^art  The  central  portion  of 
the  city  is  compactly  built,  with  handsome  houses  and  stores ;  but  the  extensive  plan  in  its 
outer  parts,  is  but  partially  built  up,  and  the  houses  are  irreg^ukrly  scattered.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  extensively  shaded  by  trees.  The  houses  are  g^erally  of  stone 
<x  brick.  The  <mmate  is  changeable,  and  subject  to  considerable  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
but  is  on  the  whole  healthy. 

^*  The  court  house,  on  Main-street,  is  fifty-six  fret  by  sixty  fret,  and  120  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  edifice  of  the  Franklin  and  La  Fayette  banks  of  Cin- 
cinnati has  a  splendid  portico  of  eight  Doric  columns,  after  the  mod^  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  but  is  in  a  confined  situation.  It  is  seventy-nine  fret  kmr,  and  sixty-nine  feet 
deep  exdusive  of  the  portaeo.  Several  of  the  churches  are  fine  specunens  of  architecture, 
and  a  number  of  the  hoteb  are  spacious  and  elegant.  There  are  frur  market  houses,  a  baaar, 
a  theatre,  a  cdlege,  an  AthensMun,  a  medical  college,  a  mechanics'  institute,  two  museums, 
a  hmatio  asylum,  a  high  school,  and  a  number  of  large  and  commodious  houses  fer  puUio 
schools.  Within  the  last  year  800  buildings  have  Men  erected,  among  which  are  many 
large  warehouses  and  etores,  and  several  be^itiful  churches. 

**  Cincinnati  coUege  was  founded  in  1819,  and  had,  in  1840,  eight  instructors,  and  eighty- 
four  students.  It  has  academical,  medical,  and  law  departments.  The  medical  college  of 
Ohio  has  trustees  appointed  by  the  leg^islature  every  three  years,  and  it  has  eight  profrssors 
and  130  students.  The  Coll^^  of  Professional  Teachers  was  formed  in  I8df,  and  has  for 
its  object  the  improvement  of  schools  in  the  western  country,  and  holds  an  annual  meeting 
in  Oc^ber.  The  Mechanics'  institute  is  formed  for  the  improvement  of  mechanics  in  scien- 
tific knondedge,  by  means  of  popular  lectures  and  mutual  instruction.  It  has  a  valuable 
philosophical  u)paratus,  a  respectable  library,  and  a  reading-room,  much  frequented  by 
young  men.  Tne  Cincinnati  Ivoeum  furnishes  an  instructive  and  frshionable  place  of  resort 
to  the  citixens,  by  its  popular  lectures  and  debates  through  the  vrinter  season.  It  has  a  good 
library  and  a  reading-room.  The  Athenseum  is  a  respectable  literary  institution,  under  Uie 
direetMnof  the  Cadimics,  in  which  the  mathematics,  f^ulosophy,  and  the  classics,  as  well  as  the 
modem  knguages,  are  taught  by  competent  professors.  It  has  over  seventy  students,  and  a 
large  and  splendid  edifice.  The  Lane  seminary,  at  Walnut  hills,  two  miles  mm  the  city,  has 
three  profrssors,  rix^-one  stndmts,  and  a  Hmry  of  10,300  volumes.  It  has  a  literary  as 
well  as  theological  department.  Woodward  High  School,  named  after  its  founder,  gives 
educatioii,  in  part  gratuitously,  to  a  large  number  of  students.  It  has  four  instructors,  and 
a  large  and  conmiodious  bvolding.  There  is  a  great  number  of  respectable  private  schools, 
and  twenty  public  schools  for  males  and  females,  in  which  there  are  2000  pupils.  There 
are  forty-three  churches  in  Cincinnati,  of  which  three  are  old  sdiool  Presbyterian,  four 
new  sohool  Presbyterian,  two  Scots  Presbyterian,  two  Episcopal,  three  Baptist,  seven  Metho- 
dist, two  Protestant  Methodist,  two  CathoHc,  two  Friends,  and  various  others." — U.  S.  Gaz* 

Cincinnati  is  an  important  manufrcturing  place.  Its  want  of  good  water-power  has 
been  supplied  by  that  of  steam  mills.  In  1840,  there  were  forty-two  foreign  commercial, 
and  thirty-six  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  5,200,000  dollars  ;  1035  retail  stores, 
with  a  capital  of  12,877,000  doUars;  nineteen  lumber  yards,  capital  133,000  doUars  ;  245 
persons  were  eng^aged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  790  but<^ers,  packers,  he,  em- 
ployed a  capital  of  4,071,930  ddlars ;  fourteen  fomaces,  capital  478,000  dollars  ;  value  of 
machinery  manvfrctured,  545,000  dollars  ;  hardware,  cutlery,  &c,  289,000  ddlars  ;  pre- 
cious metals  48,000  dollars ;  various  other  metals,  718,000  dollars  ;  four  woollen  frctories, 
capital  39,000  dollars ;  one  cotton  frctory,  capital  6000  dollars ;  tobacco  manufactures, 
capital  61,000  dollars ;  thirteen  tanneries,  capital  156,000  dollars  ;  manufrctures  of  leather, 
as  saddleries,  ^c,  ci^tal  652,000  ddlars;  two  distilleries  and  six  breweries,  with  a  capital  of 
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152,000  dollars ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  26,000  dolkurs;  four  rope  waDcs,  capital  34,000 
dollars;  carriages  and  waggons,  capital  68,000  doUars;  ten  flouring  mills,  eight  saw 
mills,  two  oil  mills,  total  capital  367,000  dollars ;  vessels  built,  value  403,000  dollars  ; 
furniture  amounted  to  459,000  dollars;  264  brick  and  stone,  and  seventy-four  wooden 
houses  built,  cost  1,196,000  dollars;  thirty-two  printing  offices,  thirteen  binderies,  produced 
3800  dally  newspapers,  33,100  weekly,  1800  semi- weekly,  and  17,200  periodicals,  with  a 
capital  266,000  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  7,469,912  dollars.  Two  colleges, 
eighty  students,  two  academies,  120  students,  fifty -one  sdiools,  5445  scholars.  There  were 
five  incorporated  and  two  unincorporated  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  ipearly 
6,000,000  doWars.^  Official  Eeturm. 

Good  roads,  canals,  and  the  river,  bring  the  products  of  the  surroimding  country  to  this 
market.  The  Miami  railroad  extends  from  Cincinnati,  eighty-five  miles  and  a  half  to 
Springfield,  and  the  J^fiami  canal,  from  Cincinnati,  178  miles,  to  Defiance,  where  it  joins  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canals.  The  internal  trade  of  Cincinnati  is  thus  very  extensive.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  12,052.  There  are  seven  daily  papers,  which  are  also  issued 
weekly,  or  tri- weekly;  eight  weekly  papers,  a  large  number  of  magazines,  issued  semi- 
monthly or  monthly,  and  a  number  of  I'ehgious  magazines,  publbhed  monthly. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  consists  of  a  president,  recorder,  and  twenty-one 
councillors — ^three  for  each  of  the  seven  wards  into  whicn  the  city  is  divided. 

Cincinnati  was  founded  in  1 789,  by  emigrants  from  New  England  and  New  Jersey,  on 
the  site  of  Fort  Washington.  It  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  and  now  ranks  as  the  sixth 
place  in  popidation  in  the  United  States;  and,  it  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  West,  it 
must  continue  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  rapidly  rising  country  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected.— U,  S,  Gaz. 

ChiIiICOTHe,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Columbus,  400  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
on  tlie  west  bank  of  Scioto  river.  The  Scioto  washes  its  northern  limit,  and  Paint  creek 
its  southern,  here  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart.  The  principal  streets  follow  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  these  are  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  extending  from  the  river  to  the 
creek.  It  has  a  court  house  and  gaol,  two  market  houses,  a  United  States'  land  ofiice, 
twenty- three  stores,  a  banking  house,  four  churches.  Population,  3977.  The  Ohio  canal 
passes  through  it. — U.  S.  Gaz, 

CniCLEViLLB,  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Columbus,  396  miles  from  Washington,  is 
situated  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortification,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto  river.  The 
Ohio  canal  passes  through  the  i^ace,  and  crosses  the  large  aqueduct.  It  has  a  brick 
octagonal  court  house,  a  gaol,  market  house,  six  public  offices,  four  churches,  thirteen  stores, 
five  canal  warehouses,  an  academy,  about  250  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  The 
county  around  is  very  fertile,  and  a  great  water  power  is  concentrated  at  this  place,  by 
several  creeks,  and  by  the  canaL  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  township  fifteen  stores,  capital 
62,000  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery, 
three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  one 
flouring  mill,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  37,050  dollars. 
Population,  2972. 

Dayton,  sixty-eight  miles  west-by-south  of  Columbus,  461  miles  from  Washington. 
Population  in  1810,  383;  in  1820,  1139;  in  1830,  2954;  in  1840,  6067  ;  and  in 
the  township,  10,335.  Watered  by  Great  Miami  river  and  its  tributaries,  south-west 
branch  of  Mad  river  and  Wolf  creek.  Mad  river  is  here  turned  into  a  race,  about  a  mile 
above  its  mouth,  and,  after  being  used  as  mill  power,  flows  into  the  Miami,  partly  above 
and  partly  below  the  village.  In  and  near  the  village  are  four  cotton  factories  with 
5000  spindles.  There  is  a  g^n-barrel  factory,  with  a  capital  of  15,000  dollars;  a  large 
iron  foundry,  four  machine  shops,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  100,000  dollars  annually; 
a  clock  factory,  in  which  are  annually  made  about  2500  clocks ;  an  extensive  paper  fieustory, 
a  carding  and  fulling  mill,  seven  flouring  mills,  seven  saw  mills,  five  distilleries,  and  various 
other  mills  and  manufactories.  Capital  in  manufactures,  about  100,000  dollars.  The 
Miami  canal  passes  through  the  place,  and  connects  it  with  Cincinnati.  —  U*  S,  Gaz, 
Official  Returns, 

Columbus,  capital  of  the  state,  139  miles  south-west  of  Cleveland,  110  miles  north- 
east of  Cincinnati,  175  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  184  miles  south-west  of  IHtts« 
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burgy  Pennsylvania,  393  milea  from  Washington.  It  is  in  39  deg.  47  rain,  north  lati- 
tude, and  83  deg.  3  min.  west  loneitude,  and  6  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington. 
It  is  ntuated  on  the  east  bank  ot  Scioto  river,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of 
Whetstone  river.  When  this  place  was  selected  for  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  in 
1812,  it  was  a  wilderaess.  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  ri?er,  and  the  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Broad -street  extends  from  the  bridge  along  the 
national  road,  a  little  south  of  east  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square  of  ten  acres, 
to  the  east  limit  of  the  city,  and  is  120  feet  wide.  High-street,  100  feet  wide,  crosses 
Broad-street  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  public  square,  at  right  angles,  and  passes 
through  the  city  in  that  direction.  This  is  the  principal  business  street  of  the  city. 
All  the  other  streets  are  ei^ty-eight  feet  wide,  and  the  alleys  thirty-three  feet  wicfe. 
A  convenient  wharf,  1300  feet  long,  has  been  erected  along  the  margin  of  the  river. 
The  public  buildings  are,  a  state  house  on  the  south-west  comer  of  the  public  square, 
a  brick  edifice,  seventy-five  feet  by  fif^y  feet,  of  two  loffcy  stories,  with  a  steeple  106 
feet  high.  Immediat^y  north  of  the  state  house  is  a  building  for  the  public  officers 
of  the  state,  150  feet  by  twenty-five  feet  Still  further  north,  m  a  line  with  the  others, 
is  the  federal  court  house.  There  are  five  churches— one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  one 
Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  oue  Crerman  Lutheran.  Several  of  these  churches  are 
elegant  buildings.  The  state  penitentiary  is  a  spacious  edifice,  on  the  bank  of  the  Scioto, 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  brick 
building,  fifty  feet  by  eighty  feet,  three  Btoties  high,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  state  house, 
with  Doric  porticoes.  There  is  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  institution  for  the  Uind,  a  German 
Lutheran  theological  seminary,  a  fine  banking  house  of  stone,  with  a  Dane  portico  of  stone. 
The  private  houses  are  neat  and  substantial.  The  national  road  passes  through  the  town, 
and  a  canal  of  eleven  miles  in  length  connects  it  with  the  Ohio  canaL  A  bridge  across 
the  Scaoto  connects  the  place  with  Franklinton.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  Columbus,  and 
its  township,  three  commission  and  four  commercial  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  63,000 
dollars ;  fifty-eight  retail  stores,  capital  319,750  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  12,000 
dollars ;  five  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  three  breweries,  one  pottery,  four  printing  offices, 
three  binderies,  one  daily,  three  weekly,  one  semi-weeldy  newspapers.  Capital  in  manu- 
fEM^res,  257,850  doUars.     Population,  6048.— ^Z:  S.  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 

Cletelahb,  port  of  entry,  146  miles  north  north-east  of  Columbus,  359  miles  from 
Washington.  Cleveland  is  the  emporium  of  northern  Ohio,  and,  next  to  Cincinnati,  the  most 
important  town  in  the  state.  It  stands  in  a  commanding  situation,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lske  flrie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  Ohio 
canal,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Ohio  river ;  in  41  deg.  31  min.  north  latitude,  and 
81  deg.  46  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  4  deg.  44  min.  west  frt>m  Washington. 
It  is  130  miles  north-west  of  Pittsburg,  146  miles  north-east  of  Columbus,  200  miles  by 
water  fnxa  Buffalo,  130  miles  from  Detroit,  359  from  Washington.  The  population,  in 
1799,  consisted  of  one  femily ;  in  1825,  about  500  inhabitants;  in  1830,  1000  ;  in  1834, 
4300;  in  1840,  6071. 

Excepting  a  small  portion  of  it  immediately  on  the  Cuyahoga  river,  the  city  is  situated 
on  a  gravelly  plain,  elevated  about  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  liUce,  of  which  it  has 
a  very  commanding  prospect.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  location 
is  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  view  of  the  meanderings  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  of  the 
steamboats  and  shipping  in  the  port,  and  leaving  or  entering  it,  and  of  the  numerous  vessels 
on  the  lake,  presents  a  prospect  exceedingly  interesting,  from  the  high  shore. 

^*  Near  the  centre  of  the  place  is  a  public  square  of  ten  acres,  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  by  intersecting  streets,  neatly  enclosed,  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  court  house  and 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  frt>nt  on  this  square. 

'^  The  harbour  of  Cleveland  is  one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Erie.  It  is  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  improved  by  a  pier  on  each  side,  extending  425  ^ardt 
into  the  lake,  200  feet  apart,  and  fiiced  with  substanUal  stone  masonry.  Cleveland  is  the 
g^reat  mart  of  the  greatest  mun-growing  state  in  the  union,  and  it  is  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canals  that  have  made  it  sucm,  though  it  exports  much  by  the  way  of  the  Welland  canal  to 
Canada.  It  has  a  ready  connexion  with  Pittsburg,  through  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
canal,  whidi  extends  from  the  Ohio  canal  at  Akron  to  Beaver  creek,  which  enters  the  Ohio 
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below  Pittsburg.  The  natural  advautages  of  this  place  are  unsurpaflBed  in  die  west,  to 
which  it  has  a  large  access  by  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  canal.  But  the  Erie  canal  c<»sti- 
tutes  the  principal  source  of  its  vast  advantages ;  without  that  great  woric,  it  would  have 
rem»ned  in  its  former  insig^ficance." —  U.  S.  Gaz,     Official  Returns, 

The  total  number  of  pounds  on  which  toll  was  charged,  and  which  arrived  at  Cleveland, 
in  1840,  was  280,233,820,  in  which  was  included  2,151,450  bushels  of  wheat,  504,900  bar- 
rels of  flour,  23,000  barrels  of  pork,  782,033  lbs.  of  butter,  5 13,452  lbs.  of  lard,  683,499  lbs. 
of  bacon,  1,154,641  lbs.  of  pig  iron,  2,252,491  lbs.  of  iron  and  nails,  643,954  pieces  of 
staves  and  heading. 

The  number  of  pounds*  weight  of  all  property  on  which  toU  -was  paid  by  weight,  and 
which  cleared  from  Cleveland  by  way  of  the  canal,  m  1840,  was,  9,563,396  lbs.  of  merchan- 
dise, 1,163,167  lbs.  of  furniture,  1,770,016  lbs.  of  gypsum,  1,265,656  feet  of  lumber, 
76,729  barrels  of  salt,  8959  barrels  of  lake  fish,  2,560,000  shingles,  twenty-one  pairs  of 
mill-stones. 

The  number  of  voyages  of  boats  cleared,  was  4137  ;  but  there  were  only  312  different 
boats.  In  the  year  1840,  1344  vessels,  exclusive  of  steamboats,  entered  the  port;  and 
1344  vessels,  and  1020  steamboats,  cleared.  There  were  owned  at  Cleveland,  sixty-seven 
schooners,  two  brigs,  three  sloops,  eleven  steamboats;  the  total  tonnage,  in  1840,  was 
9514.  There  were,  in  1840,  twenty-one  foreign  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of 
58,000  doUars ;  sixty-six  retail  stores,  capital  1 39,700  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital 
3000  dollars  ;  one  furnace  ;  value  of  machinery  made,  3000  dollars  ;  two  distilleries,  and 
one  brewery,  capital  32,000  dollars  ;  one  flouring  mill,  manufactured  flour  to  the  value  of 
125,000  dollars ;  five  printing-offices,  three  binderies,  one  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapov, 
and  one  periodical,  employ^  a  captal  of  9700  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 
128,632  dollars.— O^^Scea^  Returns. 

There  were  two  banks,  with  an  agg^gate  of  capital  of  800,000  d<^ai8 ;  and  an  in- 
surance company,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  dollars.  There  is  a  light-house  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake,  and  another  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Ohio  City,  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  oppodte  to 
Clevdand.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  uneven,  and  presents  many  fine  situatioiis, 
which  overlook  the  lake,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  surrounding  country.  It  has  an  Epis- 
copal, a  Presbyterian,  and  other  churches,  a  considerable  number  of  stores  and  buildings. 
A  bridge  crosses  the  Cuyahoga  a  little  above  the  place,  and  a  floating  bridge  and  ferry  con- 
nect it  with  Cleveland.  It  contains  a  large  iron  foundry,  and  a  number  of  medbanic  shops. 
It  enjoys  the  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  in  common  with  Cleveland.  It  has 
seven  stores,  capital  13,500  dollars;  seven  commission  houses,  capital  2000  dollars ;  two 
furnaces.     Population,  1577. 

Sandusky,  port  of  entry,  110  miles  north  of  Columbus,  414  miles  from  Washing^n, 
is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Sandusky  bay,  fronting  the  opening  into  Lake  Erie,  of 
which  it  has  a  beautiful  view.  The  town  is  built  upon  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  the  best 
stone,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  erection  of  its  edifices.  At  all  times  of  the 
year,  excepting  three  winter  months,  the  wharfs  are  thronged  with  steamboats  and  other 
vessels.  It  contains  four  churches  ;  an  academy  of  stone,  three  stories  high  ;  twenty-six 
stores,  besides  groceries  and  provision  houses ;  a  ship-yard,  where  steamboats  and  other 
vessels  are  built;  300  dwelling,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

Madison,  190  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Columbus,  and  349  miles  firom  Washing- 
ton. Situated  on  both  sides  of  Grand  river.  Large  quantities  of  iron  are  manufactured  here 
into  hollow  ware,  mill  irons,  &c.,  and  exported.  It  has  nine  stores,  capital  1 1,800  dollars; 
three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  two  grist  mills,  and  nine  saw  mills.  Capital,  in  manufec-* 
tures,  5950  dollars.     Twenty  school,  1250  schc^ars.     Population,  2800. 

Mount  Vernon,  fif);y-one  miles  north-east  of  Columbus,  and  376  miles  firom 
Washington.  Situated  on  Vernon  river,  or  Owl  creek.  Contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  four 
churches,  twenty  stores,  three  flouring  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  two  printing 
offices,  250  dweUings,  and  2362  inhabitants. 

Springfield,  forty- three  miles  west  of  Columbus,  and  436  miles  firom  Washington, 
is  situated  on  the  national  road,  and  on  the  east  foric  of  Mad  river,  which  «ffi>rds  extensive 
water  power.     It  contains  a  court  honse>  four  churches,  thirty  stores,  one  paper  mill,  one 
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grist  mill,  one  earding  and  fulling  mill,  one  brewery,  one  dbtUlery,  one  printing  office, 
whidi  tssnee  a  weekly  newspaper,  fifteen  scfaools,  793  icholars,  400  dwellings,  and  about 
2062  inhabitants.     Population,  2349. 

Stbubbmyille,  141  miles  east-north-east  of  Columbus,  and  264  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Ohio  river,  and  contains  six  churches,  a  town  house, 
a  maricet,  a  bank,  an  academy,  thirty  stores,  one  steam  paper  mill,  two  woollen  ^M^tories, 
three  carpet  Victories,  two  cotton  &ctories,  three  iron  foundries,  three  steam-engine  fac- 
tories, one  brass  foundry,  three  machine  shops,  three  steam  flouring  mills,  one  silver 
plating  &ctory,  one  steam  saw  mill,  two  breweries,  three  copperas  ntctories,  one  comb 
Uctory,  one  chemical  factory,  one  rope  walk,  one  boat  yard,  two  printing  offices,  each 
issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  VOO  dwellings. —  Xj,  S»  Gaz,     Official  Returns. 

FINANCES. 

Tfls  following  is  a  detailed  Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  State,  as  stated  in  the 

Auditor's  Report  of  December,  1844. 

dollars.  cts. 

Foreign  debt 12,876,321  11 

Temporary  loans 890,425  86 

Scrip  issued  in  canal  and  railroad  companies 772,515  00 

Domestic  debt 1,383,584  61 

Amount  of  surplus  revenue  from  counties 53,000  86 

Amount  of  surplus  fixMn  auditor  of  state 29,200  39 

Domestic  bonds,  yet  outstanding 321,042  05 

Amount  due  turnpike  companies  on  subscription     .         ....          621,331  84 

Indebtedness  of  the  puUic  works  to  the  sinking  fimd,  rising          .         «       2,000,000  00 

Total 18,747,325     12 

To  which  we  add  the  amount  due  the  ccmtractors  on  the  public  works    .  800,000    00 

Balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  November  15th,  1842  .  .  .  64,361  25 
Amount  collected  and  paid  by  county  treasurers,  in  the  year  ending 

November  15th,  1843 199,468  72 

Miscellaneous  items  of  revenue 64,440  31 

Total  receipts     ....  328,270    28 

Expenditure  during  the  year 233,462     36 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  November  15,  1843         .         .         .  94,807     92 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  items  of  expenditure : 

dollars,    cts. 


SUte  officers.                 .  .     7,600  00 

Judges  and  Reporter .  .     .  25,800  00 

Ohio  Legislature    .         .  .  43,072  00 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  .     .     9,814  78 


dollars,  cts. 

Lunatic  Asylum         .         .     .  19,000  00 

Institution  for  the  BHnd .         .  10,300  00 

Board  of  Public  Worics       .     .     3,600  00 

SUte  Printer         .         .        .  18,491  18 


Amount  of  taxable  prc^Mrty,  and  of  taxes  assessed  during  the  year  1843. 


dollars. 
Number  of  acres  ofland,  28,625306. 

Value,  includiDg  bouses 84,440,180 

Value  of  town  bts  and  buildings  . .  21,056,202 
Number  of  horses,  368,457. 

Estimated  value 14,738,240 

Number  of  cattle,  700,654. 

Estimated  value 5,618,799 

Capital  and  money  at  faiterest 7,120,996 

Number  of  pleasure  carriages,  1 1,997. 
Estimated  value 694,375 


dollars,  cts. 

Stateand  canal  tax 934,899  19 

County  and  school  tax 606,858  38 

Road  tax 190,979  30 

Township  and  poor  tax 185,428  88 

Corporation  and  bridge  tax  ... .     194,257  59 

Physician!^  and  lawyers'  tax 6,276  92 

School-house  tax   17,037  62 

Delinquencies    226,604  93 

Total  taxes 2,361,842  81 


Total  amount  of  taxable  property  133,663,794 
vou  II.  3  I 
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Tlie  whole  amount  of  the  state  debt  was,  at  that  date,  18,668,321  dollars  61  cents.  Of 
this,  however,  1,406,267  dollars  46  cents  are  owned  by  the  state  itself,  being  a  part  of  the 
permanent  school  fund;  14,345,212  dollars  50  cents  bear  interest  at  six  per  cent,  1,500,000 
dollars  at  seven  per  cent,  and  550,000  dollars  at  five  per  cent.  The  annual  interest  on  this 
debt  is  regularly  paid,  being  provided  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the  public  works,  and  by  a 
permanent  tax  imposed  by  law. 

Common  school  funds  accruing  during  the  year  1843, 

dollars,  cts. 

Five  per  cent  interest  on  surplus  revenue         ......     100,314  05 

Tax,  &c.,  for  common  school  purposes         .......       99,814  32 

Interest  on  special  Amds  for  common  schools  ......       28,387  98 

Interest  on  proceeds  of  the  16th  section  in  every  township    .         .         .     .       56,133  92 

Total         .         .         .     284,521     91 


VIII.  MICHIGAN. 


The  state  of  Michigan,  comprises  two  peninsulas ;  the  principal  of  which,  or  Michigan 
proper,  is  bounded  north  by  the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac,  which  connect  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron;  east  by  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  river.  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and 
Lake  Erie,  which  separate  it  ^m  Upper  Canada ;  south  by  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  west 
by  Lake  Michigan.  This  main  section  of  the  state  is  about  288  miles  long,  and  about 
190  miles  average  breadth.  The  area  contains  about  38,000  square  miles,  or  24,320,000 
British  statute  acres.  The  other,  and  geographically,  distinct  peninsula  of  this  state, 
lies  north-west  of  the  former,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Lake  Superior  ;  on  the  east  by 
St.  Mary*s  river ;  on  the  south  by  Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and  Menomonee  river ; 
and  west  by  Montreal  river,  which  enters  Lake  Superior.  This  division  of  the  state  is 
about  320  miles  long,  and  from  thirty  miles  to  160  miles  broad,  comprising  about  28,000 
Si^^uare  miles  ;  making  the  whole  territory  of  the  state  about  66,000  square  miles.  In 
1810,  the  population  was  4528;  in  1820,  9048;  in  1830,  31,639;  in  1840,  212,267. 
Of  these,  113,395  were  white  males;  98,165  white  females;  393  coloured  males  ;  314 
coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  56,521  ;  in  commerce,  728  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  6890 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  24 ;  navigating  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers,  166  ; 
mining,  40 ;  learned  professions,  904. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  counties  were  thirty-two,  which,  with  their  population  and 
capitals,  were  as  follows: — Allegan,  1783,  C.  AUegui ;  Barry,  1078,  C.  Hastings ;  Ber- 
rien, 5011,  C.  St.  Joseph  ;  Branch,  5715,  C.  Branch ;  Calhoun,  10,599,  C.  Marshall;  Cass, 
5710,  C.  Cassopolis;  Chippewa,  534,  C.  Sault  St.  Mary;  Clinton,  1614,  C.  De  Witt; 
Eaton,  2379,  C.  Charlotte ;  Genesee,  4268,  C.  Flint ;  Hillsdale,  7240,  C.  Jonesville  ; 
Ingham,  2498,  C.  Vevay ;  Ionia,  1923,  C.  Ionia;  Jackson,  13,130,  C.Jackson;  Kala- 
mazoo, 7380,  C.  Kalamazoo ;  Kent,  2587,  C.  Grand  Rapids  ;  Lapeer,  4265,  C.  Lapeer  ; 
Lenawee,  17,889,  C.  Adrian ;  Livingston,  7430,  C.  Howell ;  Macomb,  923,  C.  Mount 
Clemens  ;  Michilimackinac,  9716,  C.  Mackinac  ;  Monroe,  9922,  C.  Monroe  ;  Oakland, 
23,646,  C.  Pontiac;  Oceana,  208,  C.  Oceana ;  Ottawa,  496,  C.  Grand  Haven ;  Saginaw,  892, 
C.  Saginaw ;  St.  Clair,  4606,  C.  St.  Clair ;  St  Joseph,  7068,  C.  Centreville ;  Shiawassee, 
2103,  C.  Corunna ;  Van  Bureu,  1910,  C.  Pawpaw  ;  Washtenaw,  23,571,  C.  Ann  Arbor; 
Wayne,  24, 1 73,  C.  Detroit.     Several  new  counties  remain  to  be  organised. 

ConfigurcUion  and  Soil, — The  surfsu^  of  the  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is  generally 
level,  having  few  elevations  which  m^  be  denominated  hills.  Along  the  shores  of 
Lakes  Huron,  Michi^n,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  the  land  is  generally  low  for  from  eight  to 
fifteen  miles  back.  Thb  region  is  covered  vrith  forest  trees,  except  the  district  of  Sand- 
hills.    The  interior  is  gently  undulating,  rising  gradually  from  the  lakes  to  the  centre  of 
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tke  peninsvk.     TUs  central  region  may  be  regarded  as  a  table  land,  elevated  about  300 

feet  above  the  level  ol  the  lakes,  interspersed  with  forests  of  timber,  oak  plains,  and  beautiful 

praiiiee.     Akmg  die  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  are  sand  hills,  thrown  by  the  winds 

into  innumerable  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  coTered  with  stinted  trees  and  scanty  vegeta- 

tiom,  but  most  generally  bare.     On  the  sh<Mre  of  Lake  Huron  there  are  some  high  sand 

Ua&     The  point  formed  by  Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  bay  is  generally  low  and  swampy. 

A  larffe  part  of  the  soil  of  this  peninsula  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 

agricmture.     l^e  principal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  ash,  linden,  sug^ 

naple,  elm,  poplar,  and  pine.     The  **  oak  openings**  are  green  districts  with  clumps  or 

anele  trees  of  oak  growing  at  yarious  distances  of  from  ten  to  100  feet  apart     Streams 

and  small  rivers  flow  through  these  openings.     In  other  parts,  are  small  plains  with  a  rich 

brown  soil,  dotted  with  burr  oaks.     Diflering  from  these  districts,  we  meet  with  dry  prairies, 

without  any  wood,  but  with  a  remarkably  fertile  soil.     The  wet  prairies  are  generally 

barren  swamps.     There  are  also  very  extensiye  districts  of  sterile  country  in  this  peninsula, 

caUed  the  *^  barrens."     These  consist  of  an  undulated  region  of  sandy  soil,  with  a  growth 

of  stinted  oaks  and  bushes.     These  barrens  are  not,  however,  incapable  of  being  cultivated. 

The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  garden 

vegetables,  and  gprasses.     No  part  of  the  United  States  is  better  supplied  with  fish,  aquatic 

fowls,  and  wild  nunc.    The  fish  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  chiefly  the  white  fish  and  salmon 

trout,  both  of  which  are  taken  and  put  up  in  large  auantities  for  exportation.     The  trout 

weigh  from  ten  to  seventy  pounds,  and  the  white  fish  are  equally  large.     There  are  many 

other  varieties,  as  sturgeon,  pike,  three  varieties  of  bass,  codfish,  maskmonge,  pukins, 

muUet,  lake  herrings,  &c. — (See  Fisheries  of  America  hereafter.) 

Of  the  northern  peninsula,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says,  *'  portions  of  it  are  the  mere 
deveUypment  of  sublime  scenery,  which  appertains  to  that  comparatively  elevated  portion 
of  the  continent.  Mountains  and  lakes,  plains,  rivers,  and  forests,  spread  over  it,  with  a 
boldness  of  outline,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  almost  a  peculiar  type  of  North  Ame- 
rican geography.  This  division  embraees  the  mineral  district  of  the  region.  Much  of  it 
falls  under  the  influence  of  causes  which  render  it  of  little  or  no  value  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  future  mineral  operations.  Accuracy 
witii  respect  to  either  kmd  of  schI,  either  in  acres  or  miles,  must  be  the  result  of  explora- 
tion and  survey.  The  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  as  far  as  Point 
Detour,  are  exclusively  limestone,  where  rock  is  at  all  visible,  and  this  rock  is  characterised 
by  the  usual  indications  of  gypsum  and  brine  springs.  The  growth  of  trees  in  this  newly 
acquired  boundary  is  as  various  as  the  soils,  and  is«  in  general,  an  accurate  index  of  its 
fertility.  The  sugar  maple  is  interspersed  throughout  the  tract,  being  separated  by  the 
sand  plains,  the  mountain  masses,  and  by  tracts  of  spruce  lands.  This  tree,  however,  forms 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  growth,  that  tiie  natives  can  always,  by  a  timely  removal  of 
their  camps,  rely  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  beech  tree  is  found  as  far  north  as 
Point  Iroquois,  at  the  outiet  of  Lake  Superior.  I  regard  the  white  oak,  however,  as  a 
surer  test  of  climate  and  soil  together,  than  any  other  of  our  forest  trees.  I  doubt  whether 
thb  tree  ever  attains  to  its  rail  sixe  in  a  ohmate  not  decidedly  congenial  to  agriculture. 
The  rock  maple  and  red  oak  are  found,  at  intervals,  throughout  the  nortiiwest ;  I  have 
seen  both  species  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  but  have  not  observed  the  beech  north 
of  the  locality  mentioned,  nor  the  white  oak  nortn  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  The  interior 
abounds  in  minor  lakes,  and  enjoys  a  singular  advantage  of  intercommunication  by  streams 
and  portages.  The  areas  included  between  the  three  great  lakes  north  of  Mackinac,  which 
will  probaMy  hereaf);er  be  denominated  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  embraces  the 
present  settlements  at  Mackinac  and  Sault  St.  Mary.  Taking  the  whole  extent  of  the 
annexed  territory  from  Menomonee  river,  following  the  curves  of  the  coast  to  the  north- 
west limits  of  tne  state,  the  mouth  of  Moniaw  or  Montreal  river  of  Lake  Superior,  it 
affords  not  less  than  720  miles  of  additional  coast  navigation  ;  and  embraces,  in  the 
distance,  several  large  bays  and  excellent  harbours.  About  forty  large  and  sixty  small 
streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  three  lakes  constituting  portions  of  the  boundary." 
Rivers.  —  The  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  drained  by  several  rivers  and 
streams,  which  rise  in  the  table  or  highlands,  and  flow  in  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cheboigan,  and  three  or  four  smaller  streams,  which  flow  in  a 
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northerly  direction.  The  larger  steams  are  navigable  by  boats  and  canoes  nearly  to  their 
sources.  Ridsin  and  Huron  rivers  flow  into  Lake  Erie ;  Rouge  into  ibe  Detroit  strait ; 
Clinton  and  Black  rivers  into  the  Strait  of  St  Clair.  Saginaw  river,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Titibawassee,  Hare,  Shiawassee,  Flint,  and  Cass  rivers,  enters  into  Saginaw 
bay.  Thunder  Bay  river  and  Cheboigan,  with  several  smaller  streams,  flow  into  the  n(»them 
part  of  Lake  Huron.  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  Grand,  and  Maskegon  rivers,  imd  several 
smaller  streams,  flow  in  a  westerly  direction  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  counties  oi  Oak- 
land, Livingston,  Washt^iaw^  Barry,  Jackson,  and  Kalamazoo  abound  with  snuJl  dear 
lakes,  well  stocked  with  flsh. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  *<  Michigan  and  its  Resources"  in  the  Merchanii* 
Magazine. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products, — There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  30,144 
horses  and  mules  ;  185, 190  neat  cattle;  99,618  sheep;  295,890  swine ;  poultry  to  the  valod 
of  82,730  dollars.  Thwe  were  produced  2,157,108  bushels  of  wheat ;  127,802  bushels  of 
barley ;  2,1 14,051  bushels  dF  oats ;  34,236  bushels  of  rye ;  1 13,592  bushels  c^  buckwheat ; 
2,277,039  bushels  of  Lidian  com ;  153,375  lbs.  of  wool ;  11,381  lbs.  of  hops ;  4533  lbs.  of 
wax ;  there  were  produced  2,109,205  bushels  of  potatoes ;  130,805  tons  of  hay;  755  tons  of 
hemp  and  flax ;  1602  lbs.  of  tobacco ;  266  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,329,784  lbs.  of  sugar; 
the  products  of  the  dairy  were  estimated  at  301,052  dollars ;  and  of  the  orchard  at  16,075 
dollars ;  and  of  lumber  at  392,325  dollars. — Official  Returns, 

Lakes, — Michigan  lake  is  the  largest  lake  that  lies  wholly  within  the  United  States^ 
being  360  miles  lon^,  and  sixty  broad,  containing  17,000  square  miles,  incJnding  Green 
bay,  a  lar^  branch  of  it  in  the  north-west  The  Straits  of  Michilimackinac,  forty  mues  long, 
connect  this  lake  with  Lake  Huron.  Saginaw  bay  is  a  large  branch  of  Lake  Huron,  sixty 
miles  long  by  thirty-two  miles  wide. —  U,  S,  Gaz, 

Trades. — The  exports  of  Michigan,  in  1840,  amounted  to  162,229  dollars ;  and  the 
imports  to  138,610  dollars.  There  were  twenty-six  commission-houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  177,500  dollars  ;  612  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  witii  a 
capitfid  of  2,228,988  dollars  ;  312  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  ci^ital  of 
45,600  dollars ;  453  persons  employed  in  tne  flsheries  (lake),  with  a  capital  of  28,640 
dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufiekctures  was  113,955 
dollars  ;  there  were  sixteen  fiilling  mills,  and  four  woollen  manufactories,  employing  thirty- 
seven  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  9734  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
34,120  dollars  ;  fifteen  furnaces,  producing  601  tons  of  cast  iron,  emfdoying  ninety-nine 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  60,800  dollars ;  one  paper  mill,  employing  six  persons,  produced 
to  the  value  of  7000  dollars,  with  a  capitcd  of  20,000  dollars;  twelve  persons  manufactured 
tobacco  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars^  with  a  capital  of  1750  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were 
produced  to  the  value  of  30,463  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  659  dollsors,  em- 
ploying forty-two  persons,  and  a  capital  of  20,007  dollars ;  thirty-eight  tanneries  employed 
ninety-nine  persons,  and  a  capital  of  70,240  dollars;  101  other  manu^tories  of  leather, 
as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  192, 190  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  69,202 
doUars ;  one  glass-house  employed  thirty-four  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  <^ 
7322  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25,000  dollars  ;  three  potteries  employed  four  per9on8,  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  value  of  1 100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  625  dollars ;  three  persons 
produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  3000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1200  dollars ;  sixty- 
seven  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  47,000  dollars ;  seven  persons  produced 
hardware  and  cutiery  to  the  value  of  1250  dollars ;  one  person  manufactured  the  precious 
metab  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars  ;  six  persons  manufnotured  eranite  and  marble  to  the 
value  of  7000  dollars  ;  298  persons  produced  brick  and  lime  to  the  value  <^  68,913  dollars  ; 
six  persons  produced  78,100  lbs.  of  soap  and  57,975  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  with  a  capital 
of  6000  dollars  ;  thirty-four  distilleries  produced  337,761  gallons,  and  ten  breweries  pro- 
duced 308,696  gallons,  the  whole  employing  116  persons,  and  a  capital  of  124,200  dollars; 
fifty-nine  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  20,075  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  13,150  dollars  ;  ninety-three  floiuing  mills  produced  202,880  barrels  of  flour, 
and,  with  other  mills,  employed  1 144  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,832,363 
dollars ;  with  a  capital  of  2,460,200  dollars ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  10,500  dol- 
lars ;  sixty-five  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  22^494  dollars,  with  a  capital 
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of  118,050  doUm ;  tfinty*nine  bridt  or  ttone  houses,  and  1280  woodsn  houses  were  erected, 
and  employed  1978  persons,  and  cost  571,005  dollars;  twenty-^ight  printing-offioes,  two 
binderies,  six  daily,  and  twenty-six  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  employed  119 
pcfBons,  and  a  capital  of  62,900  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  en^^loyed  in  manu* 
fiMtores  was  3,1 12,240  dollars.— O^^icto/  Returns. 
'  Education, — The  BiGchigan  unirersity,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  departments  of  literature, 
aeienee,  and  the  arts,  of  law,  and  of  medicine.  It  is  designed  to  hare  academic  branches, 
spread  over  the  state,  and  they  have  been  already  estabUshed  at  Detrcnt,  Pontiac,  Monroe, 
Niles,  Kalamaaoo,  Ghnmd  Rapids,  Ja<^ESon,  White  Pig^eon,  and  Tecnmseh.  This  institution 
has  been  well  endowed  by  large  g^nts  of  lands.  Marshall  coUege,  at  Marshall,  has  been 
established  ;  and  St.  Phiup's  coUege,  near  Detroit,  is  a  Catholic  institution.  These  insti* 
totions  had,  in  1840,  158  students.  There  were  in  the  state  twelve  academies,  with  485 
•tudents  ;  and  975  common  and  primary  schools,  with  29,701  scholars.  There  were  in  the 
state  2173  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.—* 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

BeUffion. — In  1836,  the  Presbyterians  had  ibrty-two  churches  and  nineteen  ministers ; 
the  Baptists  had  seventeen  churches  and  eleven  ministers;  the  Roman  Catholics  one 
bishop  and  eighteen  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians  one  bishop  and  lour  ministers ;  and  the 
Methodists  were  considerably  numerous. — U,  S,  Gaz, 

Banks.^^At  the  commencement  of  1840  there  were  in  this  state  nine  banks,  and  <me 
branch,  with  an  aggr^^ate  capital  of  1,229,200  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  261,296  dol- 
krs.     At  the  dose  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  6,01  l,000dollars. 

Internal  Pubke  ^orib.^-Michigan  has  projected  and  commenced  an  extensive  ^rstem 
of  internal  improvements.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  fDrty-fbur  miles,  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  when  completed  is  designed  to  extend  194  miles  to  St.  Joseph  on  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  extends  from  Toledo,  thirty-three  miles,  to 
Adrian.  This  road  is  designed  to  be  continued  until  it  meets  the  Central  railroad,  which 
it  will  leave  at  Kalamazoo  and  terminate  at  Allegan.  The  whole  distance  from  Toledo  to 
Kalamazoo  is  183  miles.  The  Ypsilanti  and  Tecnmseh  railroad  leaves  the  Central  rail- 
road at  Ypsilanti,  and  connects  with  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  at  Tecumseh,  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  twenty-five  miles,  to 
Pontiac  Numerous  other  railroads  have  been  laid  out  and  commenced  ;  and  also  the 
Clinton  and  Kalamazoo  canal  is  designed  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  St 
CUir.  The  whole  length  is  216  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  2,250,000  dollars.  But 
this,  vnth  several  other  proposed  canaki,  is  for  the  present  suspended. — American  Almanac, 

PRINCIPAL  T0TVN8. 

Detboit,  captal  of  the  state,  302  miles  west  of  BufBilo,  524  miles  from  Washington, 
rises  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  on  the  river  or  strait  of  the  same  name,  thirty 
feet  above  its  sur&ce,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  b  seven 
nules  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  St  Clair,  and  eighteen  miles  above  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  42  deg.  19  min.  53  sec.  north  latitude,  and  82  deg.  58  min.  west  longitude,  and  5 
deg.  56  min.  12  sec  west  longitude  from  Washington.  Population,  in  1810,  770;  in  1820, 
1422;  in  1830,  2222;  in  1840,  9102.  It  extends  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  along  the  river, 
and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  bade  *^  For  1200  feet  back  of  the  river  its  plan  is  rectangular. 
From  this  point  eight  avenues,  200  fret  wide,  radiate,  dividing  it  into  triangular  portions, 
all  terminating  at  a  large  open  area,  called  the  Grand  Circus*  The  principal  public  and 
private  offices,  and  dry  goo^  stores,  are  located  on  Jefferson  avenue,  a  fine  street  running 
parallel  with  the  river.  There  are  several  p«^Hc  squares,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  called 
the  Can^Mis  Martins.  The  city  b  dnined  by  public  sewers.  The  city  is  partially  supplied 
with  water  from  an  elevated  reservoir,  filled  with  water,  raised  by  steam  power  from  the 
river.  Detrcnt  is  among  the  earlier  settlements  of  North  America,  having  been  founded  by 
the  French  froiu  Cansda,  in  1683.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  state  house,  of 
brick,  of  the  Ionic  order,  ninety  £Bet  by  sixty  fret,  with  six  columns  in  front,  and  pilasters 
on  the  sides.     The  dome  presents  an  extensive  and  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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The  city  hall  of  brick,  is  a  neat  edifice  100  feet  by  fifty  feet  The  lower  story  is  a  maricet, 
and  the  second  contains  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  the  courts  are  held.  It  contains  eight 
churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one  German  Lu- 
theran, two  for  coloured  people,  supplied  by  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  and  two 
Roman  Catholic.  Some  of  these  churches  are  large  and  splendid  buildings.  The  bank  of 
Michigan  is  a  fine  stone  edifice,  of  Grecian  architecture,  firtynsix  feet  by  forty  feet.  There 
are  three  other  banks,  and  the  whole  capital  of  the  baidcs  is  2,260,000  dollars.  There  are 
a  United  States*  land  office,  three  markets,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  a  public  garden,  state  peni- 
tentiary, government  magazine,  and  mechanics*  hall.  There  are  various  charitable  and 
baievolent  institutions.  The  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  each  an  orphan 
asylum.  The  ladies  free  school  society  educate  200  indigent  children.  There  are  several 
literary  and  scientific  societies.  There  are  three  female  institutes  of  a  high  order,  and 
several  equally  respectable  schools  for  boys,  besides  twelve  public  schools,  attended  by  about 
500  children. 

**  Detroit  is  admirably  situated  for  trade,  and  is  becoming  a  great  commercial  emporium. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  and  lake  are  open  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  arrivals 
of  vessels  and  steamboats  at  this  place  are  about  300  annually,  and  the  clearances  are  as  many. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  1 1,432.  The  first  steamboat  arrival  at  this  place  was 
in  August,  1818.  Now^  several  of  the  largest  class  arrive  and  depart  daily.  The  Centeal  rail- 
road, which  is  destined  to  extend  across  the  peninsula,  is  finished  fbrty-four  miles  from  Detroit 
to  Ann  Arbor.     Detroit  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1815.     It  has  several  times  suffered 
severely  by  fires."   There  were,  in  1840,  eleven  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  cf^tal 
123,000  dollars;  118  retail  stores,  capital  412,760  dollars;  four  lumb^  yards,  capital 
31,500  dollars ;  three  furnaces,  one  tannery,  two  breweries,  one  pottery,  three  printing  offices, 
two  binderies,  three  daily,  and  four  weekly  newspapers.     Capital  in  manufactures,  172,375 
dollars. — U.  S.  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 

Adrian,  situated  opposite  the  junction  of  Beaver  creek  with  the  Raisin  river,  uxty- 
seven  miles  from  Detroit  It  has  three  churches.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
in  the  state,  and  has  twenty-seven  stores,  capital,  1 16,800  dollars  ;  three  grist  mills,  six  saw 
mills,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Population,  in  1840,  2496.  A  railroad 
between  this  place  and  Toledo  was  opened  m  1836. 

Tecumseh,  fifty-seven  miles  soutn-west  of  Detroit.  Watered  by  Riusin  river.  It  had, 
in  1840,  three  commission  houses,  capital  7000  dollars  ;  twelve  stores,  capital  70,350  dol- 
lars; one  tannery,  one  distillery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspi^r,  two  flouring 
mills,  two  grist  miUs,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  160,000  dollars.  Popula- 
tion, 2503. 

Mackinac,  300  miles  north-north-west  from  Detroit.  Situated  on  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  one  Presbyterian, 
and  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  ten  stores,  a  school  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  school,  and  a  branch  of  the  University  of  IVfichigan. 
Fort  Mackinac  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  150  feet  immediately  above  the  village,  which  it 
commands.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  capable  of  accommodating  150  vessels. 
About  3000  barrels  of  trout  and  white  fish  are  annually  exported,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  fur  trade.— (See  fisheries  and  fur  trade  hereafter.) 

Ypsilanti,  thirty  miles  west  of  Detroit,  on  the  Huron  river,  and  near  the  Central  rail- 
way.    Population,  in  1840,  2419. 

Monroe,  thirty-seven  miles  south-south-west  from  Detroit,  486  miles  from  Washington, 
is  situated  on  the  Raisin  river,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  a  court 
house,  gaol,  two  banks,  a  United  States'  land  office,  seven  churches — two  Presbyterian,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  two  Roman  Catholic ;  seven  storage  and  for- 
warding houses,  twenty-four  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  one  iron  foundry  and  edge  tool  fac- 
tory, two  flouring  miUs,  three  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill,  one  paper  mill,  one  tannery,  two 
printing  offices,  each  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Micmigan, 
and  two  female  academies,  a  reading-room  and  library  of  1200  or  1500  volumes,  500  dwell- 
ings, and  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  river  affords  extensive  water  power.  A  canal,  100 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep,  is  constructed  from  the  town  to  the  \siko.     Steamboats  and 
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other  vessels  contiDiially  ply  between  this  place  and  other  places  on  the  lakes.  A  railroad 
extends  seventy  miles  west  to  Hillsdale. 

St.  Joseph,  is  a  small  town,  important  from  its  position  on  the  west  coast  of  Michigan. 
It  has  a  wharf  2000  feet  long,  from  which  steamlMmts,  and  other  craft,  ply  to  and  nom 
various  ports  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Saoihaw,  on  Saginaw  river,  which  falls  into  Uie  bay  of  same  name.  Population,  about 
1000.     Steamboats  navigate  the  river. —  U,  S,  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 

FINANCES. 

1.   General  fund.  Estimated  annual  current  expenses  of  state  government  for  1844  : — 

dollars. 

Salaries  of  governor  and  executive  officers 12,600 

Judioiaiy,  induding  attorney-general  and  reporter 9,900 

Legislature 20,000 

Printing  laws,  docuBients,  See. 8,000 

Expenses  of  ^  state  prison^  over  earnings 8,000 

MisoeUaneous  appropriations 2,500 

Interest  on  100,000  dollars,  general  fund  stock,  and  60,000  dollars,  peniten- 
tiary ditto 9,600 

on  about  20,000  dollars  delinquent  tax  stock 1,400 

on  warrants,  &c.,  payable  from  general  fund 3,000 


70,000 

Estimated  revenue  for  current  ei^Moses  for  18 14  : — 

Bute  Ux  of  two  mills,  for  1843 65,336 

Specific  tax  on  banks,  brokers,  and  pedlars 1,500 

Ctece  chaiges  on  detinauent  taxes 3,000 

Interest  coUected  on  delinquent  taxes,  say 12,000 

71,836 

2.  Internal  Improvement  Debt — The  state  has  received,  or  acknowledges  due  on  her, 
&ye  million  loan  debt,  including  interest  frx>m  July  2,  1841,  to  July  1,  1845,  funded,  or 
proposed  to  be  funded,  the  sum  of  2,987,000  dollars,  or  nearly  3,000,000;  the  annual  in- 
terest of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  will  be  about  180,000  dollars.  The  annual  receipts  on  the 
Central  and  Southern  railroads,  on  which  the  state  relies  for  the  payment  of  the  above  in- 
terest, are  estimated,  when  the  former  shall  be  completed  to  Kalamasoo,  at  from  350,000 
dollars  to  400,000  dollars,  one-half  of  which,  or  more,  when  the  roads  are  fully  stocked  with 
locomotives  and  cars,  will  be  net  profits,  amounting  to  175,000  dollars,  or  200,000  dollars. 

3.  University  Stock. — The  interest  on  this  stock,  100,000  dollars  at  six  per  cent,  or 
6000  dollars  per  anniun,  is  met  regularly  from  the  income  of  the  university  fund,  which 
now  averages  about  8000  dollars  a  year. 

4.  Loans  to  Railroad  Companies. — The  only  other  stocks  of  this  state,  not  enumerated 
above,  were  issued  in  pursuance  of  two  loans  to  railroad  companies,  for  which  the  state  is 
contingently  liaUe  ;  one  ci  100,000  dollars  to  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  company, 
and  one  of  20,000  dollars  to  the  Palmyra  and  Jackson  railroad  company.  For  the  princi- 
pal of  the  latter  loan,  and  6300  dollars  of  back  interest,  the  state  sold  the  road  in  June, 
1844,  and  bid  it  in  at  22,000  dollars.  Fifteen  miles  of  it,  from  Palmyra  to  Clinton,  had  been 
finished  for  two  years  or  more,  except  ironing,  and  had  been  used  some  time  on  the  wooden 
superstructure.  It  is  supposed,  that  that  part  of  the  road  ly'mg  north  of  tiie  southern  rail- 
road of  the  state  will  be  uoned  by  the  state,  and  converted  mto  a  branch  of  that  road.  On 
the  loan  of  100,000  dollars  to  the  Detroit  and  Pontiao  railroad  company,  it  is  expected  that 
tiie  state  will  receive  pay  before  the  close  of  the  year  1846 ;  if  not,  the  lien  which  the  state 
has  on  the  road  is  deemed  ample  security. — American  Almanac  for  1845. 
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IX.  WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  is  bouuded  north  by  the  British  possessions  ;  north-east  by  Montreal  and 
Menomonee  rivers,  and  a  line  connecting  their  sources,  separating  it  from  northern  Mi- 
chigan ;  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  separating  it  from  Michigan  proper  ;  south  by  Illinois  ; 
and  west  by  the  Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Iowa  territory.  It  lies  between  42  deg.  30 
min.  and  49  deg.  30  min.  norm  latitude,  and  between  86  aeg,  50  min.  and  96  deg.  west 
longitude  ;  being  600  miles  long,  and  150  miles  broad.  It  contains  about  90,000  square 
miles,  or  57,600,000  acres.  In  1828,  it  contained  18,440  inhaHtants;  in  1830,  30,747  ; 
in  1840,  30,945  ;  of  these,  18,757  were  white  males;  11,992  were  white  females  ;  101 
were  coloured  males ;  eighty-four  were  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  7047  ; 
in  commerce,  479  ;  in  manufiEu^tures  and  trades,  1814 ;  in  mining,^  794  ;  navigating  the 
ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  223 ;  learned  professions,  &c.,  259.  In  1842,  thepopmation  was 
46,978;  and,  according  to  an  article  on  Wisconsin  in  "  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magarine"  for 
June,  1844,  the  tide  of  emigration  to  Wisconsin  has  been  so  great,  that  the  population  is 
estimated  at  110,000,  and,  in  1845,  that  it  would  e^ual  140,000  to  150,000. 

It  is  divided  into  twenty- two  counties,  which,  with  their  populatum,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows : — Brown,  2107,  C.  Green  Bay ;  Calumet,  275,  C.  Calumet ; 
Crawford,  1502,  C.  Frame  du  Chien  ;  Dane,  314,  C.  Madison;  Dodge,  67,  C.  Dodge; 
Fond  dn  Lac,  139,  C.  Fond  du  Lac  ;  Grant,  3926,  C.  Lancaster  ;  Green,  933,  C.  Monroe; 
Iowa,  3978^ C.  Mineral  Point;  Jefferson,  914,  C.  Jefferson;  Manitouwoc,  235, C.  Manitouwoc; 
Marquette,  18,  C.  Marquette;  Mtlwaukie,  5605,  C.  Milwaukie;  Portage,  1623,  C.  Fort 
Winnebago;  Racine,  3475,  C.  Racine ;  Rock,  1701,  C.  Rockport;  St  Croix,  809,  C.  St. 
Croix;  Sauk,  102,  C.  Prairie  du  Sac ;  Sheboygan,  133,  C.  Sneboyg^n;  Walworth,  2611, 
C.  Elkhom ;  Washington,  343,  C.  Washington ;  Winnebago,  135,  C.  Oshkosh. 

Madison,  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  four  lakes  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  Rock  river,  in  Dane  county,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  beautifuUy  situated.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out  as  a  town,  and  will  rapidly  increase. 

Soil  and  Configuration, — The  surveyed  part,  south  of  Green  bay,  Fox,  and  '\^^soonsiii 
riven,  is  comiK>«ed  of  timbered  and  prairie  lands,  with  some  swamps  or  wet  pnuriee,  haying 
a  vegetable  soil  of  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep.  North  of  the  T^^sconsin  commences  a  hilly 
region,  ascending,  as  we  proceed  north,  into  a  mountainous  country,  with  a  rugged  and 
broken  surfiftce,  with  many  rapids  and  fidls  in  the  streams,  and  affording  many  wild  and 
picturesque  views.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Mbsissippi  there  is  an  elevated  table  land,  abound- 
ing with  lakes  and  swamps,  in  which  fish  are  abundant,  and  wild  rice  grows.  Bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface  is  generally  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  white  {Hue  is  found  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  All 
the  productions  common  to  this  latitude  can  be  cultivated  with  success,  and  the  great  range 
of  pasturage  on  the  prairies  renders  the  country  pecuHarly  favourable  for  raising  cattle. 

Live  Stock  and  Products, — In  1 840,  there  were  in  this  territory  5735  horses  and  mules ; 
80,269  neat  cattle  ;  3462  sheep;  51,383  swine  ;  value  of  poultry  produced  16,167  dollars; 
There  were  produced  21 2,1 16  bushels  of  wheat ;  1 1,062  bushels  of  Wley  ;  406,514  bushels 
of  oats ;  1965  bushels  of  rye  ;  10,654  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  379,859  bushels  of  Indian 
com;  419,608  bushels  of  potatoes ;  6777 lbs.  of  wool;  1474 lbs.  of  wax  ;  135,288 lbs.  of 
sugar.     The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  35,677  ddlars. 

Minerals. — The  south-western  part  of  Wisconsin  is  exceedingly  rich  as  part  of  the 
mineral  region,  which  extends  into  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Lead  c(t%  yi^ding  seventjr-five 
per  cent  of  metal,  is  abundant ;  and  copper  ore  is  also  extensively  found.  The  former  has 
long  been,  and  the  latter  is  beg^ning  to  be  wrought.     Iron  ore  also  exists. 

Rivers, — ^The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  waslnng  its  western  border  ;  the  Wis- 
conrin,  500  miles  long ;  a  large  tributary  of  the  Mississippi ;  Climpeway  river,  which  enters 
the  Mississippi  further  north-west,  and  is  a  large  river  ;  Rock  nver,  which  rises  and  runs 
partly  in  this  state  ;  Neenah  or  Fox  river,  which  passes  so  near  the  Wisconsin,  that  in  time 
of  high  water  the  country  between  them  is  often  overflowed,  and  can  be  passed  in  boats, 
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pafised tltf6i^  Lake  Winneba^d^  and  enters  Green  baj }  tkoagh  obitraeted  byrmpich,  botts 
pass  up  it  180  nule6.^l/.  S.  Gmsk     Official  Ettm^m. 

The  fbllowHir  is  the  latest  aeeottnt  we  hatre  ef  tliis  teititorj  :^- 

**  Nomerons  lakes  aie  scattered  oter  tke  £Me  ef  the  territoty,  which,  if  anjwhere  else 
Uum  in  Uie  Yieinity  of  those  great  internal  waters  hy  which  Wiseonsin  is  surrounded, 
woold  render  our  territory  fiunous.  Green  bay,  thouffh  not  properly  called  a  lake,  as  it  is 
ecMinected  on  the  north  with  Lake  Michigan  by  a  channel  some  twenty  miles  in  width, 
filled  with  smaU  islands,  is  120  miles  in  kngth,  by  twenty  broad,  and  receiTes  into  it* 
waters  all  these  iiTets  that  rise  in  the  north-east  nart  of  the  territory,  and  £knr  in  an  easterly 
direction.  Lake  Winnebago,  ten  o^les  in  widUi,  by  tUrty  in  length,  is  situated,  as  has 
been  remarked,  forty  n^es  south-^west  of  Green  bay ;  and  is  most  known,  as,  till  lately,  it 
Baai)^  the  bonndariss  of  the  settleoMOts.  It  is  surroimded  by  abeautifnl  oountiy,  adapted 
to  agrieohuml  purposes,  and  over  its  waiters  mmt  pass  the  commeroe  that  will  soon  find 
an  outlet  at  Green  bay.  Lake  De  Flambeau,  upon  the  western  side,  in  the  nudst  of  a 
broken  coontry*  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  braiMbes  of  the  Chippewa,  and  averages  about 
forty  m3es  in  kngth  by  ten  in  width.  The  country  around  this  lake  is  highly  cBverstfied, 
resembling  man  the  New  England  scenery  than  the  general  monotonous  aspect  of  the 
west  The  Lake  of  the  Desert,  ten  by  twen^  miles  in  size,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  the  Montreal,  and  the  boundary  between  the  MLchiean  daim  and  the  territory,  is 
now  known  to  give  rise  to  the  Wisconsin.  Lakes  Tomahawk,  Courteoreille,  and  Chi  Tae, 
average  in  siiae  eight  by  twenty  miles,  and  give  rise  to  separate  brandies  of  the  Chippewa. 
Lake  St,  Croix^  Siirty-six  miles  bv  three^  receives  tiie  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  ana  dis- 
eharges  them  into  the  Mississippi,  by  a  channel  two  miles  in  length.  Besides  these,  then 
are  numerous  smaller  lakes,  varying  in  sise  firom  ten  to  fifty  square  miles. 

^  The  Cmo  of  the  eountiy  presents  very  different  aspects  in  its  diffsrent  divisions,  o£for* 
ing  all  the  variety  of  mountain,  plain,  and  valley.  The  southern  portion  of  the  territory  is 
<M>mparattve1y  level,  the  greater  part  of  it  alternating  between  the  prairie  and  the  oak  open* 
ings,  the  latter  of  wfaidi  consist  of  burr  oaks  scattered  from  ten  to  fifty  fMt  apart,  perfectly 
free  hom  underbrush,  and  resembyng  more  an  ancient  park  than  the  rorests  of  a  new  coun* 
try.  %igular  in  their  g^rowth  and  position,  they  are  often  found  running  for  miles  in 
nanx>w  ric^^;es,  narallel  to  each  other,  divided  by  belts  of  prairie,  vaiying  ^m  a  few  feet 
to  nnlee  in  widtn. 

^  ne  prairies  have  a  deep  black,  and  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  b«t  are  not  generally 
esteemed  as  bighly  fer  the  cultivation  of  wheat  as  the  warmer  and  more  prote^ed  surfece 
of  the  oalroptfungs.  They  are,  however,  impoved  by  frequent  tillage  $  and,  if  secured  a 
few  years  from  the  annual  fires  that  sweep  over  them,  will  generally  be  found  coveted  with 
a  tlttek  growth  of  timber.  The  centre  of  the  territory^  between  Illinois  and  Lake  Superior, 
asvMses  a  more  hiUy  appearance,  and  as  we  approacn  the  north,  the  larger  timber  becomes 
aoore  abundant ;  thoc^h,  even  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  extending 
south,  are  to  be  found  prairies  of^  respectable  siie.  Numerous  tameradc  swamps  are  also 
to  be  found  in  this  seraon,  that  render  the  exploration  of  the  country,  without  roads, 
sctnewfaat  dtmcult. 

*<  It  is  said  by  the  Honourable  Alfred  Bmnson,  who  made  a  report  to  the  last  l^J"!** 
ture  of  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  the  territory,  that  *  afler  ascending  the  Black  and  Chip- 
pewa about  thirty  miles,  the  general  fece  of  the  country  is  some  800  feet  lower  than  the 
Uttifii  cf  the  rivers  and  the  ridges  that  divide  their  waters.  These  lowlands,  as  they  may 
be  called,  though  200  feet  above  the  rivers,  are  generally  level  or  gently  roUmr,  of  a  san^ 
so3^  with  but  Httle  limber,  and  present  die  appearance  of  having  been  once  the  bottom  of 
large  lakes,  formed  by  the  rivers,  shut  in  by  tne  Mississippi  bluflGi  from  that  stream,  but 
earang  their  way  throng  the  blufB^  and  a  channel  throuffh  the  sandy  bottoms  left  the 
fiiains  fer  above  the  present  channels  of  diose  streams.  If  uiis  was  ever  the  case,  the  lake 
fermed  by  the  CMppewa  must  haye  been  some  800  miles  in  circumference^  nor  could  that 
fermed  by  the  Kaek  river  have  been  much  less." 

^  Hie  agricultural  feieiMties  of  the  more  northern  part  of  the  territory  are  not  mudi 
known.  It  is  unquestionably  good  for  graang ;  and  the  repon  between  the  St  Loms 
and  the  Monteeal  is  said  to  be  suited  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  and  to  afford  ferming  sites, 
excelled  by  node,  even  m  the  west.    Hitherto,  however^  it  has  only  been  traversed  by  the 
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trapper,  or  the  adv^turer  in  pursuit  of  mineral  wealth  ;  and  the  numerous  mesB  are  the 
thorough£u'es,  upon  which,  in  bark  canoes,  they  seek  their  journey's  end.  Few  demands 
have  been  made  upon  the  soil  for  its  fruits,  except  in  the  scanty  patches,  cultivated  around 
the  trading  posts ;  and,  therefore,  little  can  be  said  of  its  capabilities,  except  by  report, 
which  characterises  the  north  as  an  agricultural  section  scarcely  inferior  to  the  south,  and 
richer  by  far  in  mines,  timber,  fisheries,  and  water  power. 

^^  Private  enterprise  is  ia  a  fair  way  to  develop  some  of  the  resources  of  the  north. 
Bands  of  men  have  recently  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  allured  by  the 
brilliant  descriptions  of  its  mineral  wealth.  Mines  of  lead,  copper  and  iron,  have  been 
represented  as  abounding,  of  extraordinary  ridmess,  and  easy  o£  access  ;  and  specimens  of 
silver  have  been  exhibited,  as  a  promise  of  what  Wisconsin  can  afford  of  the  more  precious 
metals.  And  though  time  has  not  sufficientiy  di^>8ed  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
result  of  their  enterprise,  yet  tiie  huge  boulders  of  virgin  metal,  already  extracted  firom  the 
borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  reports  of  others,  of  even  greater  size  and  purity,  attest 
the  uncontradicted  accounts  of  its  mineral  wealth  and  varied  resources ;  so  much  so^  that 
the  secretary  of  war,  in  his  last  report,  recommends  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  around 
the  Falls  oi  St.  Mary,  that  there  may  be  an  uninterrupted  ship-communication  from  the 
lower  lakes  to  the  vast  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  and  announced  the  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  mining,  country  vnth  a  military  force  ;  so  that  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  has 
not  only  to  contend  with  the  fastnesses  of  nature,  but  with  the  physical  force  of  the  general 
government." —  Wisconsin  and  its  Resources^  by  Josiah  Bona^  of  Wisconsin* 

The  most  important  place  in  this  state  is  Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Midiigan.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  steamboats,  and  b  an  in^rtant  commercial  entr^)6t.  It  is  the  only  good 
harbour  between  Chicago  and  Green  bay.  Green  bay  is  near  the  mouth  of  Neenah  or  Fox 
river,  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  and  has  a  good  harbour  and  an  ext^iisive  trade.  Racine 
and  Sheboygan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Missisappi,  just  above 
the  mouth  (^  the  Wisconsin,  are  considerable  places. 

Trades. — There  were  in  this  territory,  in  1840,  one  conmiercial  and  seven  commissicNi 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  ci^tal  of  63,000  dollars  ;  178  retail  dry  goods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  661,650  dollars  ;  133  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  21,180  dollars  ;  sixty-two  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who, 
with  three  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  14,100  dollars.  The  statistics  of 
the  Erie  canal,  for  the  ^^%  years  endine  1843,  exhibit  the  following  amount  of  furniture  as 
having  passed  that  thoroughfare  destmed  for  Wisconsin :  in  1888,  only  forty- two  tons ; 
in  1839,  742  tons  ;  in  1840,  816  tons ;  in  1841,  1190  tons;  and  in  1842,  1986  tons. — 
Official  Returns, 

Manufactures, — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  12,567  dollars. 
There  were  one  furnace,  capital  4000  dollars ;  forty-nine  smelting  houses  produced 
16,129,350  lbs.  of  lead,  employing  220  persons,  with  a  ca^Htal  of  664,600  dollars;  three 
distilleries  and  three  breweries  employed  a  capital  of  14,400  dollars  ;  four  flouring  mills^ 
twenty-nine  grist  mills,  124  saw  mills,  capital  561,660  dollars  ;  seven  brick,  609  wooden 
houses  were  built,  and  cost  212,085  dollars ;  six  printing  offices  and  six  weekly  newspapers 
employed  a  capital  of  10,300  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufiactures,  635,926  dollars. — 
Official  Returns, 

Education, — No  coll^^e  has  been  established  in  this  territory.  There  were^  in  184(^ 
two  academies,  with  sixty-five  students  ;  and  seventy-seven  common  and  primary  schools^ 
with  1937  scholars. 

In  January,  1840,  this  territory  had  one  bank,  with  a  capital  of  100^000  dollars^  and 
a  circulation  of  109,186  dollars. 

The  government  was  organised  in  1836.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  with  tne  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  is  ex-offido  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs.  The  legblative  assembly  consists  of  a  council  of  thirteen 
members,  elected  for  four  years  ;  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  twenty-six  members^ 
elected  for  two  years.  Their  pay  is  three  dollars  a  day,  and  three  dollars  for  every 
twenty  miW  travel.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  appropriated  20,000  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  6000  for  a  library. 

PubUc  Works, — This  territory  has  a  few  works  of  internal  improvement     The  United 
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Slatof  oomrnenoed,  in  1838,  the  Portage  canal,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  to  connect 
the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  which  completes  a  steamboat  navigation  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  MississippL  The  Milwaokie  and  Rock  river  canal,  sixty  miles  in  length, 
to  connect  Rock  river  with  Lake  Michigani  is  in  progress. —  U.  S.  Gaz.    Official  Returns. 

INDIAN  OR  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

The  Indian  TEsmiTORT  is  rituated  on  the  west  of  the  settlements  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  set  apart  by  the  general  government,  for  the  permanent  residence  of  those 
Indian  tribes  that  have  been  removed,  chiefly  from  the  south-western  states  of  the  union. 
They  are  guaranteed  in  having  governments  of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no  other 
control  from  the  United  States,  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the 
frontiers,  and  between  the  several  tribes.  The  country  is  about  600  miles  loug,  from  south 
to  nordi,  and  from  300  miles  to  600  miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west.  It  has  the  river 
Platte  on  the  north,  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Adoinsas  on  the  east,  the  Red  river  on  the 
south,  and  a  desert  country  on  the  west.  This  region  comprises,  within  the  halntable 
districts,  an  area  of  120,000  square  miles,  or  76,800,000  British  statute  acres.  The 
number  of  the  different  tribes  now  occupying  this  territory,  is  about  70,000,  exclusive  of 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  prairies.  **  The  country,  for  about  100  miles  west  of  the  eastern 
boundary,  is  in  general  fertile,  moderately  elevated,  and  gently  undulating,  but  not  hilly, 
except  m  the  south-eastern  parts,  where  it  is  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  hilly  and 
elevated  lands.  The  principal  rivers  are  Red  river,  Canadian,  Arkansas,  Neosho,  Kansas, 
and  Platte  rivers,  with  their  tributaries.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  rise  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  flow  east  into  the  AGssouri  and  the  Mississippi.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  country  is  prairie,  but  the  margins  of  the  streams  are  generally  covered  with  wood. 
Red  river  and  the  Arkansas  are  narigable  at  certain  seasons  to  within  the  Indian  territory 
by  steamboats,  and  the  Kansas  by  boats.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  generally  healthy, 
rather  cold  in  the  winter,  in  the  northern  part,  as  it  is  exposed  to  an  extensive  sweep  of  tne 
west  winds,  over  the  vast  plains,  from  the  mountainous  region  ;  but  in  the  southern  part, 
the  winters  are  mild.  All  the  productions  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same  latitude,  can 
be  here  nused ;  and  the  grass  on  the  prairiei  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  raising  of 
cattle.  The  country  contains  coal,  some  lead  and  u*on  ore,  and  many  saline  springs,  from 
which  a  great  amount  of  salt  could  be  manufactured.  Althougn  the  Indians  felt  a 
reluctance  to  removal,  as  it  was  natural  they  should  reg^t  leaving  the  scenery  of  their 
childhood  and  the  graves  of  their  fetthers,  yet  it  will  be  their  own  fault,  if  they  do  not 
better  their  condition  by  their  change  of  residence.  To  break  up  the  establismnents  of 
incipient  civilisation,  and  to  commence  anew,  was  in  itself  a  great  evil ;  but  removed  from 
the  demoralising  influence  of  profligate  white  men,  they  are  favourably  situated  for  carrying 
on  the  work  wmch  they  had  successfully  beg^." — U,  S,  Gaz, 

The  Chickasaws  and  the  Choctaws,  who  were  friendly  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  dwell  together  in  the  same  territory  in  the  west.  Their  country  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers,  east  hy  the  state  of  Arkansas,  south  by  the 
Red  river,  and  west  by  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States.  Their  territory  is  about 
200  miles  long  and  150  miles  broad.  The  Choctaws  are  extensively  eng^aged  in  agriculture, 
and  have  good  houses  and  well  inclosed  fields.  They  raise  large  quantities  of  Indian  com  ; 
and,  in  the  southern  part,  considerable  cotton.  They  have  nine  cotton  g^ns,  and  several 
grist  and  saw  mills  erected  on  the  Red  river  and  other  streams  ;  and  they  raise  larg^  stocks 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  They  are  governed  by  a  written  constitution  and  laws. 
The  narion  is  dirided  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  elects  a  chief  every  four  years. 
The  general  council  consists  of  forty  members,  and  assembles  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October  annually,  and  is  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district.  The  council  passes 
the  laws,  and  we  chiefs  have  a  veto  power,  which  can  be  overruled  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  council.  The  council  choses  its  speaker,  clerks  record  the  proceedingps,  and 
the  speaker  is  addressed,  and  the  business  transacted  with  the  customary  forms  of  legis- 
lative proceedings.  The  council  generally  continues  in  session  about  two  weeks,  and  the 
members  are  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  nation,  two  dollars  a  day.     They  have  a  large 
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and  commodious  council  house.  The  nation  is  divided  into  judicial  distrids!,  and  trial  l>y 
jury  and  appeal  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  are  instituted.  There  is  no  enforcement  of 
the  payment  of  debts  ;  but  this  is  left  to  honour,  which  is  generaUy  obserred.  The  militaiy 
department  of  the  naticm  is  intrusted  to  a  general,  elected  by  the  peojrie^  with  thirty-two 
captains  in  each  district.  Spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the 
country ;  blacksmiths  are  furnished  by  the  United  States*  according  to  treaty  stipulations — 
many  of  the  principals,  and  all  the  assistants,  belonging  to  the  Indians.  The  Choctaws 
may  be  regaraed  as  among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Indian  tribes  ;  and  it  is  their  boast, 
that,  in  war  they  never  shed  the  blood  of  an  American.  They  have  frequently  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chickasaws  have  settled  promiscuously  among  the  Choctaws ;  and  by  an  agree- 
ment between  them,  the  Chickasaws  have  the  privilege  of  forming  a  district  within  the 
Choctaw  nation,  governed  by  the  same  laws.  They  now  form  the  fourth  district,  with  a 
proportional  representation  in  the  national  council.  They  receive  their  annuity  separately. 
The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  five  stations,  four  missionanes,  and  t^ 
i^sristants  among  these  tribes  ;  the  Baptists  have  one  station,  the  Methodists  one,  and  the 
Ftesbyterians  have  four  stations. 

The  Creeks  inhabit  the  country  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  that  of  the  Cherokees; 
and  south  by  that  of  the  Choctaws  aod  Chickasaws,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Canadian  river.  Their  lands  are  fertile,  and  they  grow  Indian  com,  beans,  potatoes,  rice, 
wheat,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c.  Indian  com  is  thw  principal  crop,  and  they  supply  large' 
quantities  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Gibson.  They  are  mdustrious,  have  built  for  themselvea 
comfortable  houses,  and  have  productive  gardens,  orchards,  and  well^cultivated  fields. 
They  dwell  generally  in  towns,  and  cultivate  their  lands  in  common.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  has  furnished  them  with  live  stock,  according  to  treaty  adpulations,  con- 
sisting of  cattle  and  hogs,  from  the  breeding  of  which  they  wiD  be  able  hereafter  to  supply 
themselves.  Blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  waggon  makers,  are  famished  by  tieaty. 
Their  country  is  not  so  well  watered  or  healthy  as  that  of  their  neighbours,  but  it  is 
equally  productive.  The  north-western  winds,  blowing  from  the  mountains  and  frozen  re- 
gions over  the  prairies,  are  cold  in  winter,  and  they  sometimes  suffer  from  drought  in  sum- 
mer. They  have  elected  a  principal  chief,  and  are  engaged  in  building  a  council  house, 
where  representatives  of  the  whole  people  wiU  meet  annually  to  pass  laws.  The  Baptists 
have,  among  the  Creeks,  two  missionary  stations,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  one,  and 
the  Methodists  one  station. 

The  Seminoles  are  considered  a  part  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  speak  the  same 
language.  They  are  by  agreement  settled  among  the  Creeks,  between  tl^  Arkansas  and 
the  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  above  the  Cherokee  settlement.  Tbey  have  made 
some  improvements,  and  have  raised  some  com ;  but  in  general,  they  dislike  labour.  They 
have  a  blacksmith,  under  treaty  stipulations.  They  are  so  well  satined  vrith  their  country^ 
that  they  are  anxious  that  their  brethren  who  remam  in  Florida*  and  have  been  maiataiAing 
a  hopeless  contest  with  the  United  States,  may  be  induced  to  join  them.  The  slaves  that 
they  have  been  permitted  to  bring  into  the  country,  have  occasioned  great  difficulty. 

The  country  of  the  Cherokees,  is  north  and  east  of  that  allotted  to  the  Creeks.  They 
have  advanced  further  in  civilisation  than  the  other  tiibes.  They  have  a  fertile  agri- 
cultural country,  comfortable  houses,  and  well-cidtivated  fiarms,  producing  in  abundance 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  they  raise  large  stocks  of  cattle  and  good  horses,  for  vvhidi 
their  extensive  prairies  afford  abundant  pasture  and  fodder.  They  have  but  few  mills, 
as  their  streams,  at  certain  seasons,  fiftil.  Salt  springs  exist,  and  salt  is  maaufiftctui^. 
The  Cherokees  are  governed  by  written  laws ;  they  elect  annually  members  to  the  general 
council,  which  meets  on  the  nrst  Monday  in  October  annually  ;  they  have  an  upper  and 
lower  house.  A  speaker  and  clerk  are  elected,  and  the  usual  leralative  forms  are  observed. 
Courts  are  held  throughout  the  country,  which  is  laid  out  m  judicial  districts.  They 
have  sheriff,  and  other  officers,  and  coUect  debts  in  the  customary  way,  reserving  certain 
property,  such  as  a  bed,  a  work  horse,  a  cow,  &c.,  from  execution.  They  manufiftcture 
most  ot  their  own  clothing,  dress  in  the  En£^lish  manner,  and  speak  the  Enc^lish  language. 
They  have  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  waggon  makers,  furnished  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  a  large  sum  has  been  invested  by  the  United  States,  from  which 
they  receive  an  annuity,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  lands  east  of  the  Missisappi, 
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and  applied  to  the  improvement  of  dieir  new  conntiy.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
have  five  stations,  four  missionaries^  and  other  assistants,  making  the  whole  numher  twenty- 
four.  They  have  also  a  printing  press.  The  United  Brethren  have  also  a  mission  among 
them. 

The  Osages  oooopy  a  territory  north  of  the  Cherokees.  The  United  States  have 
laboured,  by  sm^ying  them  with  agrieultnral  implements,  and  live  stock,  and  erecting 
mills,  and  supplying  blacksmiths^  to  persuade  them  to  a  settled  life,  and  to  industrious 
haUts,  which  wouM  secure  in  abundance,  in  thor  fertile  country,  the  comforts  of  life. 
But  they  are  impatient  of  labour  and  diilika  agriculture^  and,  in  general,  prefer  their 
nomade  habits;  and,  as  the  bo&loes  are  become  scarce,  or  have  moved  to  the  west, 
the  Osages  do  not  scruple  to  kill  the  cattle  belooffinfl^  to  other  tribes.  A  few  of  the  Osages, 
however,  by  their  industry,  and  the  comforts  which  they  secure,  may  persuade  others  to 
follow  their  example.     Tl^y  are  among  the  least  civilised  of  the  Indtans  in  this  territory. 

The  Shawnees  are  settled  the  country  between  the  Osage  and  Kansas  rivers.  They  are 
an  industrious,  frugal,  aad  agricultural  people,  and  have  |;ood  fenns,  producing  an  abund- 
ance of  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  a  variety  of  cnhnanr  TegetJbleB;  and  they  raise 
horses,  cattle,  and  hoffs.  They  have  a  Uaoksmith,  furnished  by  treaty  stipulation,  and  a 
grist  and  saw  milL  The  Seneoas  are  distributed  among  them.  The  Methodii^  and  Bap- 
tists have  missionary  stations  amone  them,  and  the  latter  have  a  printing  press. 

West  of  the  Missouri,  and  norw  of  the  Shawnees,  are  tba  Delawares.  They  resemble 
the  Shawnees,  and  have  Methodiat  and  Biaptiat  missions. 

The  Kansas  are  settled^  or  rather  roving  in  the  oountry  between  the  Shawnees  and 
the  Delawares,  and  are  indolent  and  poor. 

The  Pawnees,  the  Omahaws,  and  the  Ottoes,  inhalnt  die  country  about  the  Hatte, 
and  retiun  most  of  their  original  habits.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  missionary 
stations  among  themu — U.  S,  Gm:, 

Table  showing  the  Number  and  Condition  of  the  several  Tribes,  in  the  Indian  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  November  25th,  1841. 
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•  Six  kondnd  and  tweiity-tkrce  Florida  ladtaaa  were  reaaaaed  aiuce  15th  of  November,  1840.  Nine  died  on 
the  journey. 

t  Doaliteyed  h J  the  aMoH^pox,  in  1887.  The  few  left  no  longer  exiat  aa  a  tribe,  but  have  become  members  of 
fthar  handa. 
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IOWA  TERRITORY. 

Thb  territory  of  Iowa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  territory  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  east  by  Wisconsin  territoiy  and  lUmois,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  a  line  due  north  from  its  source  in  Itaska  lake  to  the  Bridsh 
possessions ;  south  by  the  state  of  Missoiui ;  and  west  by  the  Missouri  river  to  the  entrance 
of  White-earth  river,  and  following  this,  north,  to  the  British  possessions.  It  lies  between 
40  deg.  30  min.  and  49  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  90  deg.  and  102  deg.  west  longi- 
tude, and  between  14  deg.  and  26  deg.  west  longitude  frx>m  Washing^n.  It  is  about  &)0 
miles  long,  and,  at  a  medium,  250  mUes  broad,  comprising  about  150,000  square  miles,  or 
96,000,000  British  statute  acres.  To  a  conriderable  portion  of  this  territory  the  Indian 
title  has  not  yet  been  exting^hed.  The  population,  in  1840,  was  43,111.  Employed 
in  agriculture,  10,469  ;  in  commerce,  355 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1629 ;  in  min- 
ing, 217  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  canals,  ninety-one  ;  learned  professions,  365. 

This  territory  is  divided  into  eighteen  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840, 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows  : — Cedar,  1253,  C.  Tipton  ;  Clayton,  1101,  C.  Prairie 
la  Porte;  Clinton,  821,  C.  Comanche;  Delaware,  168,  C.  Delaware  C.  H.;  Desmoines, 
5577,  C.  Burlington  ;  Du  Buque,  8059,  C.  Du  Buque  ;  Henry,  3772,  C.  Mount  Pleasant; 
Jackson,  1411,  C.  Bellevue;  Jefferson,  2773,  C.  Fairfield;  Johnson,  1491,  C.  Iowa 
City  ;  Jones,  471,  C.  Edinburg  ;  Lee,  6093,  C.  Fort  Madison  ;  Linn,  1373,  C.  Marion  ; 
Louisa,  1927,  C.  Wappello  ;  Muscatine,  1942,  C.  Bloomington  ;  Scott,  2140,  C.  Daven- 
port ;  Van  Buren,  6146,  C.  Keosagua  ;  Washington,  1594,  C.  Washington.  Iowa  Gty, 
on  Iowa  river,  thirty-three  miles  west-north-west  of  Blooming^n,  is  the  capitaL 

Sail. — The  surrace  of  the  country  is  undulated,  without  mountains  or  high  hills. 
There  b  a  district  of  rather  elevated  table  land,  which  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  territory,  dividing  the  waters  which  fiedl  into  the  Mississippi  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  Missouri.  The  lands  near  the  rivers  and  creeks,  extending  back  from  one  to  ten  miles, 
are  generally  covered  with  timber,  and  fEurther  back  the  country  is  an  open  prairie,  without 
trees.  By  the  freauent  alternations  of  these  two  descriptions  of  land,  the  &ce  of  the  country 
is  greatly  diversified.  The  prairies  occupy  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  territory,  an^ 
although  they  are  destitute  of  trees,  present  a  great  variety  in  other  respects.  Some  are 
level,  and  others  are  undulated  ;  some  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  grass,  well  suited  for 
graring ;  others  are  interspersed  with  hazel  thickets  and  sassafras  shrubs,  and,  in  the 
proper  season,  decorated  with  beautiful  flowers.  The  soil,  both  on  the  bottom  and  prairie 
land,  is  generally  good,  consisting  of  a  deep  black  mould,  intermixed  in  the  pi-airies  vrith 
sandy  loam,  ana  sometimes  with  a  red  clay  and  gravel.  The  cultivated  proauctions  are 
Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables.  The  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Wild 
crab-apples,  plums,  strawberries,  and  grapes,  are  abundant. 

Live  Stock  and  Agriculture. — In  1840,  there  were  10,794  horses  and  mules;  38,049 
neat  cattle  ;  16,354  sheep  ;  104,899  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  16,529  dollars.  There 
were  produced  154,693  bushels  of  wheat ;  728  bushels  of  bariey  ;  216,385  bushels  of 
oats  ;  3792  bushels  of  rye ;  6212  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  1,406,241  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  ;  23,039  lbs.  of  wool ;  2132  lbs.  of  wax  ;  234,063  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  17,953  tons 
of  hay;  313  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  8076  lbs.  of  tobacco;  41,450  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  23,609  dollars ;  of  the  orchard,  fifty  dollars;  of  lumber, 
50,280  dollars.     Value  of  skins  and  fiirs,  33,594  dollars. 

Climate. — The  climate,  except  on  the  low,  miasmatic  lands,  near  rivers  and  streams,  is 
salubrious ;  the  rivers  are  not  sluggish,  and  their  borders  are  more  healthy  than  in  some 
portions  of  the  western  country.  Winter  commences  in  December,  and  ends  in  March ; 
the  weather  is  variable,  and  sometimes  severe,  but  less  so  than  is  common  in  the  same 
latitude.     Summer  is  not  oppressively  hot,  and  refreshing  showers  are  frequent. 

Minerals. — The  gpreat  lead  region  of  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Wisconsin,  crosses  the  Mississippi,  and  comprehends,  in  Iowa,  about  eighty 
townships,  or  about  2880  square  miles.  It  borders  upon  the  LitUe  Makoqueta  nver, 
about  twelve  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  extends  a  considerable  distance  south,  and  still 
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fbrtW  north  along  the  MissinippL    2Qno  and  iron  ore  also  abound  in  this  reg^ion  ;  torot 
of  the  latter  is  magnetic.     Limestone  is  abundant,  and  some  beautiful  marble  is  found. 

Rivers, — The  BiCssisnppi  flows  along  the  whole  eastern  boundaiy  of  this  territoiy^  and 
18  nayigaUe,  in  time  of  high  flood,  for  steamboats  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Peter*s.  The 
latter  river  rises  near  the  sources  of  Red  river,  and,  after  a  course  of  230  miles,  enters 
the  Mississippi  nine  miles  below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  Des  Moines  river  runs 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  territoiji  and,  forming  a  part  of  its  south-west  boundary, 
fidls  into  the  MississippL  At  hi^  flood  it  is  navigable  for  steamboats  100  miles,  and  for 
keel-boats  at  all  times.  Checauque,  at  Skunk  river,  after  a  course  of  150  miles,  enters  the 
MttsissippL  Iowa  river  is  300  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  lor  steamboats  twelve  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Missisaippi,  and  for  keel-boats  to  Iowa  city.  Red  Cedar,  the  main  branck 
of  the  Iowa,  is  navigable  for  keel-boats,  in  high  water,  100  miles  above  its  junction.  The  Wap- 
sipnecon  )km  a  winding  and  n^id  course  200  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
affords  much  good  wattf  power.  The  Makoqueta  bounds  the  mineral  r^on  on  the  south, 
and  folk  into  the  Mississippi,  funushing,  during  its  course,  the  greatest  water  power  in  the 
territory.  Turkey  river,  winding  for  150  miles,  then  fisdb  into  the  MississipjM.  It  is  not 
navigable.  James  and  Sioux  rivers  flow  into  the  MbsourL  Red  river,  which  rises  near 
the  nead  waters  <^  the  Miasisrippi,  runs  northwardly  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  finally  into 
Hudson's  bay. 

Towns, — Burlington,  on  the  Mississippi,  1429  miles  above  New  Orieans,  is  a  place  of 
much  trade.  Du  Buque  is  the  metropolis  of  the  mineral  region.  Fort  Madison,  and 
Bloondngton,  and  Davenport,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  places  of  considerable  business  ;  and 
Iowa  City,  in  the  interim:,  the  seat  oi  government,  is  a  growing  place. 

TVotfes  and  Mamtfactures, — There  were,  in  1840,  fourteen  commission  houses  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  92,300  dollars  ;  157  retail  dry  goods  and  other 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  437,550  dollars ;  twenty-nine  persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  ca^Htal  of  16,250  dollars  ;  home-made,  or  fondly  manufoctures,  were  produced 
to  the  value  of  25,966  dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  with  a  capital  o£  4400  dollars ;  two  dis- 
tilleries, capital  1500  dollars  ;  six  flouring  mills,  thirty-seven  grist  milk,  seventy-five  saw 
mills,  the  whole  employing  a  capital  of  166,650  dollars ;  fourteen  brick  and  stone,  and 
483  wooden  houses,  were  built  at  an  expense  of  135,987  dollars  ;  four  minting  offices,  and 
four  weekly  newspapers,  employed  a  capital  of  5700  dollars*  Total  capital  in  manu- 
foctures, 199,645  dollars. 

Educaiion. — The  University  of  Iowa,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Henry  county,  has  been 
chartered  by  the  territorial  legislature,  under  the  direction  of  twenty-one  trustees.  Seven 
academies  have  been  incorporated.  In  1840,  one  academy  was  in  operation,  with  twenty- 
five  students.     There  were  sixty-three  common  and  primary  schools,  with  1500  scholars. 

Religion. — The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  the  most  numerous  religious 
denominations.     There  are  some  Episcopalians,  Fnends,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  chief  Lddian  tribes  of  this  region  are  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas, 
and  Pottawatomies.     The  Sioux  also  inhabit  the  north  part  of  the  territory. 

In  1832,  this  country  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  1833,  the  terntory  began 
to  be  settled  by  white  emierants.  Since  that  time  the  population  has  greatly  increasei^ 
towns  have  been  built,  and  improvement  has  been  rapid. — (/.  &  Crtiz.y  Official  Reiums. 


MANDAN  DISTRICT. 

Thb  District  o£  Mandan  is  situated  between  the  British  possessions  on  the  north, 
Wisconrin  territory  on  the  east>  the  Indian  territory  on  the  south,  of  which  the 
north  fork  of  Platte  river  may  be  considered  the  boundary,  and  the  Rocky  mountains^ 
separating  it  from  the  Oregon  territory  on  the  west.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about 
300,000  square  miles,  extending  about  520  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  600  miles  from 
east  to  west.  This  extensive  region  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored.  "  The  surface 
is  diiefly  an  elevated  plain,  or  table  land,  oonsbting  of  vast  prairies^  on  whidb  huge  herds 
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of  the  bison,  elk,  and  deer,  range ;  and  though  the  aoil  if  generally  light  and  thki,  ii 
affords  abundant  grass  and  herbage  for  their  ^6umK>rt,  and  it  is  widoubtedly  capable  of 
Bupportuig  an  equal  number  of  domestic  cattle.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Missouri  and 
Yellow  Stone,  with  their  numerous  branches,  including  their  sources.  The  largest  branch 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  is  the  Big  Horn,  whidi  rises  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  territcn^. 
The  source  of  the  Missouri  in  this  territoiy  is  about  3100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  in  about  43  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude.  Within  about  tm^ee-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  this  point  are  found  the  head  waters  of  the  north  branch  of  Lewis's  river,  whidi 
flows  into  the  Columbia  river.  The  principal  elevations  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are 
the  Black  hiUs,  covered  with  shrubW  cedars,  whidi  commence  in  the  soutnem  part  of  the 
territory,  extending  north-east  The  most  interest?  feature  of  this  r^on  is  the 
€«pacity  which  it  affords  lor  a  pass  and  a  road  across  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  s^ipean 
that  all  the  pmnts  of  departure  are  situated  in  the  vioinit^  of  the  Black  hills,  between  the 
forty-third  and  the  forty-fifth  jparallels  of  latitude  $  and  diat  amonp  these  passes  a<*ro6S 
the  mountiuns,  there  is  one,  and  probably  but  one,  sufficiently  graduu  in  its  ascents  and 
descents,  and  sufficiently  onen,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  wheel  carriages,  and  consequenUy 
of  the  r^idy  construction  of  a  convenient  and  good  road.  This  pass  goes  through  an  open-^ 
ing  in  the  Black  hills,  at  about  44  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and,  keeping  between  tneee 
hills  and  Big  Horn  mountain,  it  crosses  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  Stone  from  the  south, 
and  finally  uie  Yellow  Stone  itself.  It  then  crosses  the  Missouri,  or  rather  the  three  forks 
of  that  river,  a  short  distance  above  thetr  junction,  from  whence  it  pursues  a^  souUi-weflt- 
wardly  direction,  until  arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  Bitter  Root  river  ;  thence  down  the 
valley  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Sidmon,  or  Lewia's  river,  and  thence  down  ^ 
valley  of  this  last  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Columbia.  The  point  of  departure  above- 
menUoned  is  about  650  miles  north-westwardly  from  the  Council  Blufls,  on  Uie  Bfissouri ; 
and  the  direction  of  that  river,  for  800  mUes,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  route  above 
described,  and  the  Missomi  would  afford  the  means  of  transportatioti  for  300  miles,  from 
the  Council  Bluffis  on  the  route.*'*»I7.  S.  Gaz.  The  piincipal  aboriginal  tribes  are  the 
Pawnees,  Riocarees,  Crows,  Bladifeet  Indians,  &c  They  own  a  great  number  of  horses^ 
and  they  hunt,  as  equestrians,  the  buffido,  and  tranqM>rt  on  horses  their  baggage  from 
]^ace  to  place.  A  greater  part  of  this  region  is  destitute  of  wood ;  bert  as  the  rivers 
descend  toward  the  east,  various  kinds  of  trees  skirt  their  banks.  The  Mandan  Indians, 
who  formerly  inhabited  a  part  of  this  territory,  were  nearly  all  carried  off  by  the  small-pox 
in  1837  ;  and  those  wiio  survived  have  amalgamated  with  other  tribes.  To  pefpetuale  the 
memory  of  the  race,  its  name  has  been  given  to  the  district. 

OREGON  TERRITORY. 

The  Oregon  Tenitorr  compriBes  a  great  but  not  stridfy  defined  regieti,  lykig  between 
the  Rodry  mountains  and  the  ncific  ocean,  and  drained  by  ^e  Columbia  river  and  its 
tributaries.  The  natural  boundaries  of  this  territory  are— 'On  the  east,  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, extending  about  900  miles  firom  the  41  deg.  to  the  54  deg.  norUi  latitude ;  on  the 
south,  the  Snowy  mountains,  extending  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Cape  Mendocino, 
on  the  Pacific,  in  40  deg.  north  latitude  ;  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  500  miles 
due  north  to  Cape  Flattery,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  about  latitude  north 
48  deg. ;  and  on  the  norm,  by  a  line  extending  firom  Cape  Flattery  about  120  miles 
north-east,  and  thence  a  line  along  the  highlands  separating  the  waters  of  the  Columlna 
from  those  of  Fraser*s  river,  to  the  Rocky  mountams.  The  country  thus  described  con- 
tains about  850,000  square  miles.  The  l^ited  States  daim  the  country  firom  the  42  d^^. 
to  the  54  deg.  of  nortn  latitude  ;  while  the  British  urge  their  daim  to  the  country,  as  fSr 
sooth  as  the  Columbia  river ;  and  both  parties  sttU  occupy  the  country. 

Ccmfigmratum  and  Sail — <<  The  territory  drained  by  ihe  Columbiapr^sents  a  constant 
8uocessi<m  of  moontain  ridges  and  valleys,  or  plains  of  smatt  extent  'rte  principal  ri^es 
are  two  in  number,  besides  the  Rooky  mountains,  ranrnng  neariy  parallel  to  each  o&er 
and  to  the  coast ;  and  the  country  h  thos  divided  into  three  great  i^egions,  which  differ 
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liiatetially  in  climate,  soil,  and  productiyeneM.  The  first  region,  or  low  country,  is  thai 
between  the  coast  and  the  chain  of  mountains  nearest  to  the  sea ;  the  second  region  is 
between  the  mountains  nearest  the  sea  and  the  middle  ridge,  called  the  Blue  mountains ; 
and  the  third  region  or  high  country,  is  between  the  Blue  mountains  and  the  Rocky 
mountains.  All  these  divisions  are  crossed  by  the  Columbia,  the  main  stream  of  which  is 
formed  in  the  middle  region,  by  the  union  of  sereral  brandies  flowing  from  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  receiving  in  their  course  supplies  from  innumerable  smaller  tributaries, 
draining  the  intermediate  countries. 

''  The  distance  from  the  coast  to  the  nearest  chain  is,  in  some  places,  100  miles  ;  in 
others  much  less.  The  intervening  country  is  crossed  in  various  directions  by  low  ridges 
connected  with  the  principal  cham,  some  of  them  parallel  to  it,  and  others  stretching 
toward  the  ocean.  From  this  region  the  Wallamette  river  comes  more  than  200  miles,  in 
a  direction  nearly  due  north,  and  enters  the  Columbia  on  its  south  side.  The  valley 
through  which  it  passes  is  said  to  be  the  most  delightful  and  fertile  in  north-western  Ame- 
rica. The  climate  of  the  region  between  the  ocean  and  the  first  range,  though  not  un» 
healthy,  is  not  very  favourable  to  ag^culture.  The  summer  is  warm  and  dry.  From  April 
to  October,  while  the  westerly  winds  prevail,  rain  seldom  fisLlls  in  any  part  of  Oregon  ; 
during  the  other  months,  when  the  south  wind  blows  constantly,  the  rains  are  almost 
incessant  in  the  lower  region,  though  sometimes  the  dry  season  continues  there  longer. 
Further  from  the  Pacific,  the  rains  are  less  frequent  and  abundant ;  and  near  the  Rocky 
mountains  they  are  reduced  to  a  few  showers  in  the  spring.  In  the  valleys  of  the  low 
country  snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  ground  is  so*  little  frozen  that  ploughing  may  generally 
be  done  during  the  whole  winter.  Most  of  the  productions  of  the  northern  states,  except- 
ing Indian  com,  succeed  tolerably  welL  Horses  and  neat  cattle  will  subsist  without  fodder 
through  the  winter.  The  second  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  being  above  inundation,  are  ex- 
tremely fert^e,  and  prairies  are  considerably  numerous  and  extensive.  The  forests  on  the 
uplands,  although  the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  abound  with  such  enormous  trees,  as  almost 
to  defy  cultivation.  A  fir-tree  growing  near  Astoria,  on  the  ColumUa,  eight  miles  from 
the  sea,  was  forty-six  feet  in  circum&rence,  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  153  feet  in 
length  before  giving  off  a  single  branch,  and  not  less  than  300  feet  in  its  whole  height. 
Another  tree  of  the  same  species,  on  the  banks  of  the  Umqua,  was  fifty-seven  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  216  feet  in  length  below  its  branches  ;  and  sound  pines  from  200  to  280  feet 
in  height,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference,  are  not  uncommon. 

**  The  middle  region  of  Oregon,  between  the  mountains  nearest  the  coast  and  the 
Blue  mountains  on  tne  east,  is  more  elevated  and  dry,  and  less  fertile  than  the  low 
eountry.  It  oonsbts  chiefly  of  plains,  between  ridges  of  moimtains,  the  soil  of  which  is 
genendly  a  yellow  sandy  ofay,  covered  with  grass,  smaD  shrubs,  and  prickly  pears.  Timber 
is  very  scarce ;  the  trees  are  of  soft  and  useless  woods,  such  as  cotton  wood,  sumac,  and 
willow,  which  are  found  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  streams. 

**  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  air  is  dry  in  summer,  the  days  warm,  and  the  nights 
cooL  The  rain  begins  later  and  ends  sooner  than  in  the  lower  country.  This  country  is 
poorly  adapted  to  cultivation,  but  is  well  suited  to  grazing,  the  grass  being  abundant  in  a 
green  or  dry  state  through  the  year.  Horses  are  here  reared  in  abundance  by  the  Indians, 
some  of  whom  own  hundreds  of  them.  The  Blue  moimtains  on  the  east  of  this  region 
extend  through  the  whole  territory  of  the  Columbia,  though  fr^qiiently  broken  into  several 
ridges.  These  mountains  are  steep,  with  a  volcanic  appearance,  and  their  highest  peaks 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

**  The  third  and  last  division  of  Oregon  lies  between  the  Blue  mountains  on  the  west, 
and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  east  The  southern  part  of  this  region  is  a  desert  of 
steep  rocky  mountains,  deep  narrow  vaUeys,  and  wide  plains,  covered  wiUi  sand  and  gravel. 
There  is  httle  snow  in  the  valleys  in  the  winter,  but  much  on  the  mountains.  It  rarely 
rains,  and  no  dew  fsAh.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  at  sunrise  and  at  noon 
in  summer,  is  often  forty  degrees." — U.  S,  (xtiz. 

Rivers. — The  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  retains  the  name  of  the  principal 
stream.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  about  64  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  flows  in  a 
southern  course  to  latitude  62  deg.,  where  it  is  joined  by  two  other  streams,  one  from  the 
south  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  other  rising  in  a  gorge  of  that  chain 
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in  latitude  53  de^.,  In  a  small  lake,  which  b  within  a  few  feet  of  another,  whence  the 
waters  run  into  the  Athabasca,  one  of  the  branches  of  McRenzie's  nver,  which  flows  into 
the  Arctic  sea.  Two  hundred  miles  south  of  tne  junction,  the  Columbia  receives  McGillivray^s 
river,  and  a  little  lower  down  Clark's  river,  which,  at  the  point  of  union,  is  nearly  as  lar^ 
ns  the  Columbia.  **  The  sources  of  Clark's  river  are  near  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
intervening  ridge  is  not  very  high,  allowing  of  an  easy  pass  across  the  mountains.  In  its 
course,  Clark's  river  spreads  out  into  a  lake,  thirty-nve  miles  long,  and  five  or  six  miles 
broad,  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  surrounded  by  snow  clad  mountainsof  great  elevation. 
Just  before  the  passage  of  the  Columbia  through  the  Blue  mountains,  Clark*s  river  enters  it ; 
and  just  above  its  entrance  are  the  Kettle  falls  in  Clark's  river.  Thence  the  Columbia 
flows  west  100  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Okannagan,  a  large  stream  from  the  north. 
In  latitude  46  deg.  8  inin.  the  Columbia  is  ioined  by  Lewis's  river,  in  its  great  southern 
branch.  It  rises  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rocky  and  Snowy  mountains, 
between  the  42nd  deg.  and  44th  deg.  of  north  latitude,  near  the  sources  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Platte,  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  Missouri  rivers.  It  thence  flows  along  the  foot  of  the 
Snowy  mountains  to  the  Blue  mountains,  through  one  ridge  of  which  it  passes  near  the 
43rd  deg.  of  latitude,  having  there  the  Sahnon  or  Fishing  falls.  It  then  runs  north-west  to 
its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  having  received  several  small  rivers  in  its  course,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Wapticacos  and  Salmon  rivers  from  the  east.  The  Columbia,  just 
below  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  receives  the  Walla-walla,  Falls,  and  other 
rivers  from  the  south,  and  then  passes  the  range  of  mountains  nearest  the  Pacific,  in  lati* 
tude  46  deg.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Walla- walla,  and  before  passing  the  mountains, 
the  Columbia  has  rapids,  impassable  at  low  water,  but  passable  at  high  water,  both  up  and 
down.  Five  miles  below  them  are  the  Dalles,  or  narrows,  where  the  river  rushes  through 
a  space  not  more  than  150  feet  wide,  walled  in  by  basaltic  columns  on  both  sides;  and 
thirty- six  miles  lower  down  are  the  Cascades,  which  are  falls  impassable  at  all  times.  The 
tide  comes  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  and  the  navigation  is  good  for  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  fourteen  feet  water,  to  this  point,  which  is  125  miles  firom  the  ocean.  The  Mult- 
nomah or  Wallamette  enters  the  Columbia  from  the  south,  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  is  navigable  twenty-five  miles  to  the  falls.  From  thence  the  Columbia 
proceeds  ninety  miles  in  a  north-westerly  course  to  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific  ocean." — 
U.  S,  Gaz. 

The  passes  through  the  Rocky  mountains  are  in  this  territory. 

''  It  appears  that  the  points  of  departure,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  of  all  the  passes  across,  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Black  hills,  and  between  the  43rd  and  45th  parallels  of  latitude;  and  that,  among  these 
passes  across  the  moimtains,  there  is  one,  and  probably  but  one,  sufficiently  gradual  in  its 
ascents  and  descents,  and  sufficiently  open,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  wheel  carriages,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  ready  construction  of  a  ccmvenient  and  good  road.  This  pass  goea 
through  an  opening  in  the  Black  hills,  at  about  44  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude;  and,  keeping 
between  these  hills  and  *  Big  Horn  mountain,'  it  crosses  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  Stone 
from  the  south,  and,  finally,  the  Yellow  Stone  itself.  It  then  crosses  the  Missouri,  or 
rather  the  three  forks  of  that  river,  a  short  distance  above  their  junction;  from  whence  it 
pursues  a  south-westwardly  direction,  until  arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  '  Bitter  Root 
river;'  thence  down  the  valley  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  *  Salmon,  or  Lewis's 
river  ;'  and  thence  down  the  valley  of  this  last  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Columbia. 
From  these  facts,  then,  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  hills  has  to  be  attained,  in  order  to  cross 
the  Rocky  mountains  from  the  east;  and  the  best  passage  of  these  mountains,  at  present 
known,  is  the  one  just  described.  This  vicinity  is  about  650  miles  in  a  north  westwardly 
course  from  the  position  of  Council  Blufls.  But,  from  Council  Blufis,  the  course  of  the 
Missouri,  by  the  latest  and  most  authentic  observations,  is  also  north-westwardly,  and,  for 
about  300  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  from  the  Bluffs  to  the  Black  hills.  The 
Missouri,  therefore,  would  afford  water  transportation  for  about  300  miles  of  this  route." — 
Report  of  the  Sec.  of  War,  1842. 

Lakes.  — There  are  many  lakes  in  this  country,  some  of  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  and  some,  having  no  outlet,  are  salt. 

Harhours^-y^lihe  Columbia  river,  between  Cape  Disappointment  or  Hancock  and  Point 
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AdanM  at  ita  mooth,  b  fle?eii  miles  wide.  From  eich  of  these  points,  a  sand-bar  nms  into 
the  water,  and  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  meeting  the  current  of  the  Columbia  with  great 
violence,  produce  a  line  of  breakers,  which  renders  the  navigation  hazardous,  when  the  wind 
is  at  all  high.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  is  five  miles  across,  and  the  channel,  in  one  place,  only 
half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  eight  fathoms. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  about  ei^ht  feet,  gradually 
diminishing  up  until  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamette,  where  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  tides  is  perceptible.  At  present,  or  until  the  channel  is  buoyed  out,  and  a  light- 
house ra^cted  on  Cape  Disappointment,  it  is  unsafe  for  vessels  of  a  greater  draught  of  water 
than  fix>m  ten  to  twelve  feet  to  attempt  entering  the  Columbia  between  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  April,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  westerly  winds,  which  make  heavy  breakers 
on  the  bar.  ^ 

InhabitarUs, — The  inhalntants  of  this  region  are  the  several  Indian  tribes,  amount- 
ing, in  the  wlK>le,  to  firom  40,000  to  60,000;  and  there  are  establishments  formed 
by  the  British  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  trading  with  the  Indians ;  together  with  a  few 
missionary  establishments  from  the  United  States.  Q'  The  colony  from  the  United  States  U 
is  situated  on  the  Wallamette,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  gpraxing  and  wheat  country  in  Oregon.  At 
present  (1841),  it  consists  of  about  seventy  families,  who  raise  considerable  grain,  and  have 
about  3000  head  of  cattle.  The  mission  last  year  raised  1000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  made 
butter,  cheese,  &c,  enough  for  their  own  use.  They  have  600  head  of  cattle,  and  200 
horses;  and  last  year  they  sowed  400  bushels  of  wheat,  120  bushels  of  peas,  and  planted  a 
large  quantity  of  potatoes  and  v^;etables  of  all  descriptions.  They  have  hogs,  poul^, 
&c.,  in  abundance.  Last  year  they  raised  over  1500  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  extent  of 
the  country  comprising  the  Wallamette  valley  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  200  miles  broad, 
interspersed  with  ravines  of  wood,  generally  of  sufficient  quantities  for  fuel  and  fencing. 
The  land,  in  its  natural  state,  is  usually  ready  for  the  plough,  and  is  very  fertile,  producing 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  and  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  the 
eattle  subsist  in  the  fields  without  fodder  or  shelter  of  any  kind  being  prepared  or  provided 
for  them  through  the  winter.  Salmon  can  be  taken  at  Wallamette  tails,  with  little  trouble, 
from  May  to  September,  in  almost  any  quantity." —  U,  S,  Gaz, 

Fort  Vancouver^  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia,  ninety  miles  from  the  ocean,   is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  British  fur  trade.     It  has  an  indosure  thirty-seven  rods  long,  and 
eighteen  rods  wide,  strongly  stockaded,  within  which  are  eight  substantial  buildings,  and 
many  smaller  ones.     This  place  has  a  considerable  farming  establishment.     There  are  larg^ 
fertile  prairies,  which  they  occupy  for  tillage  and  pasture;  and  forests  for  fencing  materials, 
and  other  purposes.     In  the  year  1835,  there  were  at  this  post  450  neat  cattle  ;  100  horses; 
200  sheep;  forty  goats;  and  300  hogs.     They  have  a  garden  of  five  acres,  abounding  with 
esculent  vegetables;  with  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  strawberries;  and  some 
exotics,  as  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons;  and  various  ornamental  plants  and  flowers.     There  is 
a  flour,  mill  worked  by  ox  power,  and  a  saw  mill,  from  which  boards  are  sent  even  to  the     . 
Sandwich  Islands.^  There  is  a  school  here  for  the  children  of  the  establishment.     There     l^ 
are  shops  for  blacksmiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  and  a  tinner.     Fort  George,  or  Astoria,  is 
eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia;  has  two  buildings,  and  a  garden  of  two  acres. 
Fort  Walla- walla  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia,  ten  miles  b^ow  the  entrance  of 
Lewis's  river.    On  the  Wallamette  river,  fifty -five  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Columbia, 
is  McKey's  settlement;  and  twelve  miles  above  is  Jarvis's  setUement,  which  contain  about 
twenty  families.     They  consist  mostly  of  the  retired  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, with  their  half-bred  families,  and  a  few  Americans.     Fort  Covin  is  on  the  south  side 
of  Clark's  river,  below  the  Kettle  falls,  just  before  it  enters  the  Colmnbia.     Here  is  a  con- 
siderable farming  establishment.     Fort  Okannagan  is  at  the  entrance,  into  the  Columbia, 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  100  miles  below  Clark's  river.     The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
have  also  several  other  trading  posts  in  this  territory.     The  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  has  seven  stations — viz.  :  1st,  Astoria  ;  2nd,  Multnomia, 
or  Wallamette.     The  3rd  station  is  on  the  Columbia  river,  140  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  the 
river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  this  place  ;  above  this  it  becomes  rapid  and  rocky. 
4th,  Pugefs  Sound — Here  is  a  fine  harbour,  which  will  one  day  render  it  an  important 
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position,  in  a  commercuil  point  of  view ;  it  b  on  the  coast,  140  miles  north  of  Colomlna 
river.  6th,  On  the  Wallamette,  forty  miles  above  its  junction  wiUi  ihe  Columbia.  There 
is  a  £Edl  in  the  Wallamette  at  this  point,  supplying  great  water  power;  small  craft 
can  ascend  to  this  place.  6th,  ClaUapy  a  new  station,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. 7th,  On  the  Umqua  river,  which  empties  into  the  Pacific  some  200  miles  soiUh 
of  the  Columbia.  ^ 

The  Americans  claim  the  right  by  discovery,  and,  it  is  stated  in  the  U.  S.  Gaz.<, 
that  ''  On  the  7th  of  May,  1792,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in  the  ship  Ci^umbia,  of  Boston, 
discovered  and  entered  the  Columbia  river;  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  vesseL  He 
was  the  first  person  that  established  the  fioct  of  the  existence  of  this  great  river,  and  this  gives 
to  the  United  States  the  right  of  discovery.  In  1804-5,  Captains  Lewis  and  Claric,  under 
the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  explored  the  country  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  and  spent  the  winter  of  1805-6  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.  This  exploration  of  the  River  Columbia,  the  first  ever  made,  constitutes 
another  ground  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  country.  In  1808,  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  at  St.  Louis,  established  a  trading  post  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the 
head  waters  of  Lewb's  river,  the  first  ever  formed  on  any  of  the  waters  ot  the  Coliunbia.  In 
1810,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  under  John  Jacob  Aster,  of  New  York,  was  formed;  and, 
in  1811,  they  founded  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  their  principal  trading  pos^ 
and  proceeded  to  establish  others  in  the  interior.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  the  North 
West  Company  sent  a  detachment  to  form  establishments  on  the  Columbia ;  but  when  they 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  found  the  post  occupied.  In  conseqirence  of  the  ex- 
posure of  Astoria  by  the  war  of  1813,  the  post  was  sold  out  to  the  North  West  Company. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  Astoria  was  restored,  by  order  of  the  British  government,  to  its 
original  founders,  agreeably  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made,  since  the  war,  to  renew  the  fiir  trade  in  Oregon.  In  1821,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  North  West  Company,  who  had  previously  been  rivals,  were  united,  and,  since 
that  time,  have  greatly  extended  their  establishments  in  the  region  of  Oregon.  The  British 
and  American  governments  have  not  yet  been  able  to  settle,  by  n^^tiation,  th^  conflicting 
claims  to  the  country.  By  the  treaty  for  the  piux^iase  of  Florida^  in  1819,  the  boundary 
between  the  Spanish  possessions  and  the  United  States  was  fixed  in  the  north-west,  at 
the  42nd  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  the  United  States  succeeded  to  all  the  title  to  Oregon 
which  Spain  had  by  right  of  discovery.  At  present,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States  exercise  equally  the  right  to  occupy  this  country,  and  navigate  its  rivers 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  until  the  subject  is  disposed  of  by  negotiation.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  great  capital,  and  the  complete  organisation  of  the  Hudson *s  Bay  Company, 
enable  them  to  reap  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  territory  of  Oregon."— 
U.  S.  Gaz. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

MINERAL  RICHES   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Nearly^  if  not  all,  the  known  minerals^  have  been  found  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  them  in  great  abundance. 

GoLD.viThe  gold  region,  which  commences  in  Virginia,  extends  south-west 
through  North  Carolina,  along  the  northern  part  of  south  Carolina,  thence  north- 
westwardly into  Alabama,  and  terminates  in  Tennessee.  In  1825,  Professor 
Olmsted  published  an  account  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  since 
then  been  found  to  be  far  more  extensive,  but  the  richest  mines  are  still  worked  in 
the  region  which  he  described,  w 
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He  describes  tlie  soil  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  as  for  the  roost 
part  barren,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  poor  and  ignorant.  He  observes,  *'  that 
the  traveller  passes  a  day  without  seeing  a  single  striking  or  beautiful  object,  either 
of  nature  or  of  art,  to  vary  the  tiresome  monotony  of  forest  and  sand-hills,  and 
ridges  of  gravelly  quartz,  either  strewed  coaroely  over  the  ground,  or  as  graveU 
'i  hese  ridges  have  an  appearaooe  of  great  natural  sterility,  which  is,  moreover^ 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  ruinons  practice  of  frequently  burning  over  the  forests, 
so  as  to  consame  all  the  leaves  and  undergrowth."  The  principal  mines  are  three 
— the  Anson  mine.  Read's  mine,  and  Parker's  mine. 

The  Anson  Mincy  situated  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  near  the  waters  of 
Richardson's  creek,  a  branch  of  Rocky  river,  was  discovered  by  a  ^^  gold  hunter/' 
one  of  a  people  that  are  now  considered  a  distinct  class.  A  rivulet  winds  from 
north  to  south  between  two  gently  sloping  hills  that  emerge  towards  the  south. 
The  bed  of  the  stream,  entirely  covered  with  gravel,  is  left  almost  naked  during 
the  dry  season ;  the  period  which  is  usually  selected  by  the  miners  for  their  opera- 
tions. On  digging  from  three  to  six  feet  into  this  bed,  the  workman  comes  to  a 
stratum  of  gravel  and  blue  clay,  which  is  considered  the  repository  of  gold.  The 
stream  usually  gives  indications  of  the  richness  of  the  bed  over  which  it  flows, 
by  disclosing  pieces  of  the  metal  shining  among  its  pebbles  or  sands.  Very  large 
pieces  were  found  by  those  who  first  examined  Anson's  mine,  and  the  highest 
hopes  were  entertained,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  part  of  the  land  was  not  held 
by  a  good  title.  It  has  since  then  been  the  subject  of  constant  litigation,  which 
has  greatly  retarded  the  mining  operations. 

ReacPs  Mine,  in  Cabarras,  was  the  first  wrought,  and  occupies  the  bed  of  a 
branch  of  Rocky  river,  in  a  level  between  two  hills,  which  rise  on  either  side  of 
the  creek,  leaving  a  space  of  between  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
This  space  has  been  thoroughly  dug  over.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  are  occupied  by  quartz,  and  by  sharp  angular  greenstone  rocks. 
Q)  Large  pieces  of  gold  are  found,  but  not  frequently,  in  this  region.  Masses 
weighing  400,  500,  and  sometimes  600  pennyweights  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  one  piece  was  found  that  weighed,  in  its  crude  state,  twenty-eight  pounds 
avoirdupois.  This  was  dug  up  by  a  negro  at  Read^s  mine,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  place  where  it  was  found  has  been  thoroughly 
dug  over  without  any  further  success.  ^ 

Another  mass,  weighing  600  pennyweights  was  found  on  the  surface  of  a 
ploughed  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yadkin,  twenty  miles  or  more  north  of  Read's 
mine.  Specimens  of  great  beauty  are  occasionally  found.  Although  fragments 
of  greenstone,  and  of  several  argillaceous  minerals,  occur  among  the  gravel  of 
the  gold  stratum,  yet  the  miners  never  find  it  attached  to  any  other  mineral  than 
quartz.  It  is  seldom  attached  to  any  substance,  but  found  scattered  promiscuously 
among  the  gravel.   Its  colour  is  generally  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  though  the 
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surface  is  not  unfrequently  obscured  by  a  partial  incrustation  of  iron  or  manganese^ 
or  adhering  particles  of  sand, 

Parker*s  Mine  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  four  miles  south  of  the  river 
Yadkin.  Excavations  were  first  made  in  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  the  stream ; 
but  the  earth  containing  gold  was  taken  for  washing  from  a  ploughed  field  in  the 
neighbourhood^  elevated  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  stream.  The  gold  con- 
tained in  this  earth  is  chiefly  in  flakes  and  grains.  Occasionally,  however,  pieces  are 
met  with  that  weigh  100  penny  weights,  and  upwards ;  and  one  mass  has  been 
discovered  that  weighed  four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces. 

Gold  uncoined  forms  a  currency  in  the  mining  districts.  Almost  every  man 
carries  about  with  him  a  goose-quill  or  two,  filled  with  gold  dust  or  grains,  and  a 
small  pair  of  scales.     The  value  is  ascertained  by  weight. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  gold  collected  at  these  mines  is  bought  up  by  dealers 
at  ninety  to  ninety-one  cents  a  pennyweight.  They  carry  it  for  sale  to 
Fayetteville,  Cheraw,  Charlestcn,  and  New  York.  Much  of  it  is  bought  up  by 
the  jewellers ;  some  is  deposited  in  the  banks,  and  a  considerable  quantity  has 
been  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States. — (See  Coinage  of  United  States 
hereafter.)  q 

Virginian  Gold.— Since  the  year  1827>  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  The  Virginian  gold  region  abounds  in  quartz, 
which  contains  cubes  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  These  cubes  are  often  partly  or  totally 
decomposed ;  and  the  cells  are  sometimes  filled  with  gold.  The  gold  is  found 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  quartz,  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  resting  upon 
and  in  the  fissures  of  slate.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  metal  is  by  filtration,  or 
washing  the  earth,  and  by  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver.  The  average  value  of  the 
earth  yielding  gold,  is  stated  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  t^ 

Georgian  Gold.^ Habersham  and  Hall  counties  are  the  chief  seat  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Georgia.  Its  discovery  has  been  recent,  and  successful.  In  the 
Cherokee  country,  which  was  separated  by  the  Chestetee  river,  the  indications 
of  gold  were  not  great,  but  report  exaggerated  them ;  at  one  time  about  5000 
adventurers  were  engaged  in  digging  up  the  face  of  the  country.  f^The  owners  of 
the  gold  soil  in  Habersham  and  Hall  counties  were  many  of  them  poor  and 
destitute,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracks,  the  roost  valuable  parts  were 
sold  to  speculators.  Many  of  these  districts  have  frequently  changed  owners  at 
increased  prices,  and  four  companies  are  engaged  in  mining  operations. 

Silver. — ^This  metal  and  its  ores  are  not  of  frequent  or  extensive  occurrence 
in  the  United  States. 

Quicksilver,  has  been  found  native  in  Kentucky,  and  more  abundantly 
as  a  sulphuret  in  Ohio  and  the  Michigan  territory,  more  particularly  on  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
mouth  of  Vermilion  river.    It  occurs  in  the  form  of  black  and  red  sand,  but  is 
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usually  more  abundant  in  ferruginous  clay.  Near  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  ri?er, 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  or*in  grains  and  small  masses  in  clay.  It 
yields  about  sixty  per  cent  of  mercury. 

CoppBR,  in  various  forms,  is  found  in  the  United  States,  but  the  ores  are  not 
much  sought  after,  except  in  Maryland,  where,  in  1839,  about  forty  tons  of  ore 
yielded  thirty  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  it  is  not 
so  abundant  as  was  anticipated  ;  but  specimens  of  copper  ore  have  been  found  at 
diflferent  places  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Pieces  of  pure  and  malleable  copper 
had  been  obtained,  one  of  which,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Illinois,  weighed 
three  pounds. 

Ibon. — Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  United  States.  Those  hitherto  worked 
are  chiefly  the  magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxide,  parti- 
cularly bog  ore.  The  more  important  ores  are  the  following,  viz. :  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  magnetic  oxide  ;  in  Vermont,  brown  hematite,  and  bog  ore  ;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, bog  ore ;  in  Rhode  Island,  brown  hematite ;  in  Connecticut,  brown  hema* 
tite  and  bog  ore;  in  New  York,  the  magnetic,  specular,  and  argillaceous  oxides; 
in  New  Jersey,  the  magnetic  and  argillaceous  oxides ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  states 
south  and  west,  the  magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxide. 
Iron  ores  abound  also  in  Maryland. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  has  recently  been  success- 
fully smelted,  and  which  produces  iron  having  the  carbonaceous  impregnation  of 
steel,  whence  it  has  been  called  steel  ore.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  ore  is  found  in  abundance,  and  of  a  quality  not  exceeded  in  Sweden. 
The  Connecticut  and  Virginia  iron  is  highly  esteemed. — Book  of  the  United  States. 

Lbad.— Ores  of  lead  are  extensively  found  in  the  north-west  territories;  and  in 
Ohio  it  is  said  to  have  been  met  with,  forming  slips,  or  slender  prismatic  masses  in 
crystallised  galena.  This  mineral  is  found  in  various  places,  from  the  Arkansas 
river  to  the  North-west  teiTitory,  the  precise  line  of  the  Ozark  and  Shawnee  moun- 
tains, a  tract  which  seems  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive 
deposits  of  lead  hitherto  known.  On  the  Arkansas,  the  ore  is  smelted  by  the 
Osage  Indians  for  bullets.  To  the  northward,  some  mines  at  Prairie  du  Chien  are 
imperfectly  worked  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  most  important  mines  are 
those  of  Cape  Girardeau,  known  as  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri.  This  district  is 
situated  between  two  prominent  ridges  of  sandstone  which  bound  the  valley  of 
Grand  river,  or  the  basin  of  Potosi. 

The  richest  lead  mines  in  the  world  are  asserted  to  be  in  the  north-west  part 

of  the  state  of  Illinois.    The  lead  district  comprises  a  tract  of  above  200  miles  in 

extent,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

*'  It  lies  in  beds  or  horizontal  strata,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  several  feet. 
It  yields  seventy-five  per  cent  of  pure  lead.  For  many  years  the  Indians  and  hunters  were 
accustomed  to  dig  for  the  metal;  they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface,  but  obtained 
great  quantities  of  the  ore,  which  they  sold  to  the  traders.    The  public  attention  was  drawn 
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to  ibis  quarter,  and  from  1826  to  1828,  the  oountry  was  filled  with  miners,  smelters,  mer* 
chants,  speculators,  and  adventurers.  Vast  qtfantities  of  lead  were  manufactured;  the  business 
was  overdone,  and  the  markets  nearly  destroyed.  At  present,  the  business  is  reviving,  and 
there  were,  in  1830,  8,323,998  lbs.  of  lead  made  at  the  mines.  The  whole  quantity  obtained, 
from  1821  to  1830,  40,088,860  lbs.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Galena." — Book  of  the  United  States. 

CoAii. — "  The  diflferent  kinds  of  coal  found  in  the  United  States,  has  been  classed  by 
Professor  Eaton  under  the  following  heads  ;  first,  the  genuine  anthracite,  or  glance  coal, 
found  in  the  transition  argillite,  as  at  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  and  Newport  in  Rhode 
Island  ;  also  in  small  quantities  in  the  north  and  south  range  of  arg^llites  along  the  bed  and 
banks  of  the  River  Hudson.  Second,  coal  destitute  of  bitumen,  usually  called  anthracite, 
but  differing  greatly  in  its  character  f]x>m  the  anthracite  found  in  argillite.  It  may  be  called 
anasphaltic  coal.  This  is  embraced  in  slate  rock,  being  the  lowest  of  the  lower  series  of 
secondary  rocks.  This  coal  formation  is  equivalent  to  the  great  coal  measures  of  Europe. 
The  principal  localities  of  this  coal  are  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  as  at  Carbondale, 
Lehigh,  Lackawanna,  and  Wilkesbarre.  Third,  the  proper  bituminous  coal,  as  at  Hoga 
and  Lyocoming.  This  coal  is  embraced  in  a  slate  rock,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  series  of 
upper  secondary  rocks.  The  fourth  formation  is  the  lignite  coal,  which  is  found  in  a  very 
extensive  stratum  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Amboy. 

'*  The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  is  found  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  valley, 
situated  between  the  Blue  Ridee  and  the  Susquehanna.  The  coal  district  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  moimtains  which  run  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  are  1500  feet  high.  But  little  of 
this  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  narrow  valleys,  invites  cultivaticm.  These  rnoun* 
tains  are  mostly  in  a  wild  state,  and  offer  a  secure  retreat  to  cougars,  wolves,  beare^  and 
other  animals. 

^'  The  rocks  of  the  above  described  region  are  of  a  transition  class,  and  present  little 
diversity.  Graywacke  slate  occurs  in  abundance,  loose  on  the  suiface  and  in  ledges.  It  is 
sometimes  based  on  old  red  sandstone,  and  surmounted  by  unstratified  rock,  and  ag^egate 
of  quartz,  pebbles  of  various  dimensions,  with  a  cement  principally  silicious.  In  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  addition  to  the  above  described  rock,  a  silicious  graywacke,  resembling  fine 
grained  g^nular  quartz,  is  common.  It  appears  in  some  places  massive,  but  is  often  slaty. 
Its  cement  is  chiefly  silicious;  some  alumine,  however,  is  indicated  in  its  composition. 

'*  The  beds  ana  veins  of  anthracite  range  firom  north-east  to  south-west,  and  may  often 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  compass.  The  veins  have  the  inclination  of  the 
adjacent  strata  of  g^ywacke,  with  wnich  they  often  alternate,  usually  between  twenty  and 
forty-five  degrees.  In  a  few  places  they  are  horizontal  and  vertical.  The  beds  and  veins 
of  anthracite  have  narrow  strata  of  dark  coloured,  fine  grained,  argillaceous  schist,  for  the 
roof  and  floor.  This  slate  generally  contains  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  disintegrates  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumme  are  often  observed  in  the  schbt,  and  it 
frequently  presents  impressions  of  plants  and  sometimes  of  marine  shells.  Impure  pulveru- 
lent coal  is  usually  connected  with  this  slate,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  material  for  printers' 
ink. 

^'  Anthracite  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  sections  of  coal  regions  most 
accessible  by  water.  Extensive  beds  and  veins  range  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna, 
crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Swatara,  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Blue 
Ridge,  and  it  abounds  contiguous  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna.  But  in  no  part  of 
the  district  does  anthracite  occm*  in  such  apparently  inexhaustible  beds,  or  is  so  abundantly 
raised,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauch  Chunk,  a  village  situated  on  the  Lehigh,  thirty-five  miles 
from  Elaston,  and  108  miles  by  water  from  Philadelphia. 

"  The  coal  is  there  excavated  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  mountun  that  rises  nearly  1500 
feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and  presents  beds  of  unparalleled  extent ;  is  dis- 
closed for  several  miles  on  the  summit,  wnerever  excavations  have  beoi  made,  and  is  indi^ 
cated  in  many  fdaces  by  a  coal  slate  in  a  pulverulent  state,  on  the  surface.  The  mountain 
rises  with  a  steep  accuvity,  particularly  on  the  north-west  side,  and  when  penetrated  at 
various  altitudes,  discloses  coal  at  about  the  same  distance  &om  the  surface.  Strata  of  gray- 
wacke slate,  containing  mica,  sometimes  rest  on  the  coal,  parallel  with  the  mountain  side, 
tn  the  deep  excavations  made  on  the  summit,  no  termination  of  the  coal  bed  has  been  found. 
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and  it  is  not  improbftbk  that  the  anthradte  forms  the  nadeas  of  Uie  mountain  fl^r  a  consider- 
able distance. 

*'  This  coal  mountain  range  is  described  as  extending'  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  Sus- 
oaehanna.  To  ^  north-east,  beyond  the  Lehigh,  it  is  connected  with  the  Broad  Mountain,  the 
first  considerable  elevation  west  of  the  Blue  lUdge.  The  Lehigh  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the 
water  gap,  deven  miles,  winds  between  rocky  mountains,  with  a  brisk  current,  but  presents 
no  £sUs.  The  road  usually  runs  near  the  stream,  and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  efeyation 
above,  on  the  side  of  the  steep  mountain.  In  its  passage  through  the  Klttetany,  or  Blue 
Ridge,  the  river  has  a  tranquil  but  slightly  inclined  course.  On  the  adjacent  elevation, 
yellow  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce,  are  interspersed  with  deciduous  trees.  Frem  the  water 
gap  to  the  Delaware,  the  river  pursues  its  course  in  a  deep  ravine,  seldom  with  alluvial 
borders  of  much  extent.  Li  this  district  of  country,  the  soil  gen^tiUy  rests  on  limestone 
rinks,  indicating  caves;  and  fissures  in  the  rocks  are  often  observed,  that  must,  in  some 
places,  render  canalling  difficult.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  with  the  Delaware  to 
tide- water,  the  descent  is  150  feet 

**  The  village  of  Mauch  Chunk  is  rituated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  in  a 
deep  romantic  ravine,  between  rocky  mountains  that  rise  in  some  parts  precipitously  to 
800  or  1000  feet  above  the  stream.  Space  was  procured  for  dwellings  by  breaJung  down 
the  a^acent  rocks  and  filling  up  a  part  of  the  ravine  of  Mauch  Chunk  creek.  A  portion 
of  this  stream  has  been  tnmsferrea  to  an  elevated  railway,  and  is  used  to  propel  a  grist- 
mill. Within  a  fow  years  the  Lehigh  company  have  erected,  and  are  proprietors  of,  a 
laige  number  of  dwellines  and  buildines  of  every  description,  including  a  spacious  hotel, 
a  store,  fomaces,  grist  mills,  and  sevend  saw-mills :  about  800  men  are  employed  by  the 
company. 

**  Next  to  Mauch  Chunk,  Mount  Cari)on,  or  Pottsville,  as  it  is  now  called,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  has  been  worked  the  principal  anthracite  coal  fields. 
Many  large  veins  are  worked  within  three  miles  of  the  landing ;  and  some  have  been 
opened  seven  miles  to  the  r«orth-east,  in  the  direction  of  the  Lehigh  beds. 

^  On  almost  every  eminence  adjacent  to  Pottsville,  indications  of  coal  are  disclosed. 
The  veins  generally  run  in  a  norUi-east  direction,  with  an  inclination  of  about  forty-fi?e 
d^rees,  and  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thickness ;  commencing  at  or  near  the  surface 
they  penetrate  to  an  unknown  depihy  and  can  often  be  traced  on  hills  to  a  considerable 
distance,  by  sounding  in  a  north-east  or  south-west  direction.  Some  veins  have  been 
wrought  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  without  the  necessity  of  draining  ;  the  incUned 
slate  roof  shielding  them  from  water. 

**  Where  the  ground  admits,  it  is  considered  the  best  mode  of  working  veins,  to  com- 
mence at  the  back  of  a  coal  eminence,  or  as  low  as  possible,  and  work  up,  filling  the 
excavation  with  slate  and  fine  coal,  leaving  a  horizontal  passage  for  the  coal  barrows.  A 
section  of  a  wide  vein  near  PottsviUe  has  been  wrought  by  this  mode  several  hundred  feet 
into  the  hill.  The  same  vein  is  explored  from  parts  of  the  summit  by  vertical  and  inclined 
shafts.  The  coal  and  slate  are  nosed  by  horse-power,  in  waggons,  by  a  railway  that  has 
the  indination  of  the  vein. 

**  The  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  abundantiy  supplied  with  bituminous  coal,'  as 
the  eastern  is  with  anthracite.  It  is  found  on  the  rivers  Conemaugh,  Alleghany,  and 
Monougahela,  and  in  numerous  places  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  which  is  ge- 
nerally its  eastern  boundary  ;  it  occurs  on  this  mountain  at  a  considerable  elevation  and 
elsewhere,  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  alternating  with  g^y  sand-stone,  that  is  often 
micaceous  and  bordered  by  argillaceous  schist.  Ihe  veins  are  generally  narrow,  rarely 
over  six  foet  in  width.  This  mineral  is  abundant,  and  of  good  quality  near  Pittsburg, 
where  it  is  valuable  for  their  extensive  manufactures.  Beds  of  Intuminous  coal  are  reported 
as  occurring  in  Bedford  county,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Luzerne,  and  in  Bradford  county. 
In  the  last  county,  nine  mUes  from  the  Susquehanna,  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  coal, 
regarded  as  bituminous.  It  has  been  penetrated  thirty  feet  without  fathoming  the  depth 
of  the  strata. 

^  Bituminons  coal  is  abundant  in  Tioga  county.  New  Yoric.  Hie  summit  level  is  forty- 
four  feet  above  the  riv^,  and  upwards  of  400  feet  above  the.  the  lake.  It  occurs  on  the 
Tioga,  and  on  the  Chonung^  a  hraocfa  of  that  river.     Intuminous  coal  exists  on  the  nu- 
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meroufl  streams  that  descend  the  western  side  of  the  eztensiye  peninsula,  situated  between 
the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 

**  The  ^pearance  of  the  Tioga,  or  bituminous  coal,  differs  but  little  from  the  best 
Liverpool  or  Newcastle  coal.  Its  colour  is  velvet  black,  with  a  slight  resinous  lustre,  its 
structure  is  slaty  or  foliated,  and  its  layers,  as  in  the  best  English  coal,  divided  in  prismatic 
solids,  with  bases  slightly  rhomboidal ;  it  is  easily  frangible,  and  slightly  soils  the  finger. 
It  bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  considerable  smoke,  with  a  slight  bituminous  smell,  a 
sort  of  ebullition  talung  place,  and,  as  the  heat  increases,  an  appearance  of  semi-fusion, 
leaving  a  slight  residue  or  scoria." — Book  of  the  United  States, —  Various  authorities. 

The  coal  region  of  Mandan  is  at  present  one  of  the  unproductive  districts.  It  is 
generally  bituminous,  and  lies  chiefly  in  Alleghany  county.  "  The  expense  already  incurred 
in  providing  means  for  bring^g  it  to  market,  by  opening  a  canal  £rom  the  Potomac  river, 
at  Greorgetown  in  the  District  of  Columlna,  denominated  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
having  exceeded  the  estimates  of  engineers  previously  employed  in  the  service  ;  and  a  jet 
further  heavy  expense  to  complete  it  to  the  coal  beds  being  ascertained  to  be  necessaiy 
before  a  pront  can  be  realised,  have  placed  the  prospects  of  Uie  party  prosecuting  very  £ftr , 
in  the  backCTOund ;  at  such  a  distance  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  quite  uncer** 
tain  when  this  work  of  internal  improvement  will  be  completed.  The  distance  yet  to  be 
opened  is  about  Gfty  miles ;  and  unfortunately,  being  the  western  terminus,  the  site  is 
more  than  ordinarily  broken,  rocky,  and  even  mountainous.  That  which  is  denominated 
the  Frostburg  Coal  basin,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Professor  Ducatel,  the  state  geologist, 
and  his  remarks  in  reference  tnereto,  shows  in  part  the  character  of  the  region  to  which 
it  is  intended  the  canal  shall  extend.  This  basin  is  forty  miles  in  length,  and  five  miles 
in  width,  and  contains  86,847  acres  ;  which,  at  4840  square  yards  to  the  acre,  and  fifteen 
yards  in  depth,  as  it  is  known  the  bed  of  coal  is,  g^ves  6,305, 137,287  cubic  yards  :  and  as 
one  ton  of  coal  occupies  by  estimation,  one  cubic  yard,  there  is,  in  die  basin  named,  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  as  expressed  by  the  aforesaid  figures." — Hunfs  Magazine, 

<<  Kennel  coal  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Kentucky. 

<'  Graphite  or  Plumbago,  commonly,  but  improperly  called  black  lead,  occurs  exten- 
sively in  primitive  and  transition  rocks  ;  from  that  which  is  obtained  in  New  York  excellent 
pencils  have  been  made.  There  are  also  numerous  localities  of  Petroleum,  or  mineral  oil* 
It  usually  floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  which  in  many  cases  are  known  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  coal.  It  is  sometimes  called  Seneca  or  Grennessee  oil.  In  Kentucky  it  occun 
on  a  spring  of  water  in  a  state  sufficiently  liquid  to  bum  in  a  lamp  ;  it  is  coUected  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

"  Salt  appears  to  be  abundant  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  not  been  found  as  rock 
salt.  It  is  principally  obtained  from  springs.  The  brine  contains,  besides  the  muriate  of 
soda,  a  considerable  proportion  of  muriate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Recently  bromine  has 
also  been  detected  in  the  brine  of  salina,  by  Dr.  Silliman.  Scdtpetre  is  abundant  in  the 
west,  being  found  in  numberless  caves  along  the  IVCssouri  ;  and  the  shores  of  the  Arkansas 
axe  almost  covered  with  nitre.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  relation  to  the  recent 
formation  of  quartz  crystab  is  very  striking.  They  have  been  found,  it  appears,  upon  the 
hatidle  of  a  spade,  and  the  edee  of  some  old  shoes,  which  had  been  lefl  for  some  years  in 
an  abiEmdoned  lead  mine  of  ^e  Shawnee  mountains.  Crystab  of  great  beauty  and  di- 
mensions have  been  found  in  numerous  localities.'' — Book  of  the  United  States,  S^. 

PRODUCE  OF  THE  MINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Iron, — This  metal  was  first  produced  in  the  province  of  Virginia,  during  the  year 
1715.  In  Scrivener's  "  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,"  speaking  of  the  colonies,  a  writer  of 
that  period  says,  '^  that  they,"  the  colonies,  *^  have  iron-stone  all  along  the  continent,  from 
the  southernmost  part  of  Carolina  to  the  northernmost  part  of  New  England,  in  great 
plenty,  and  no  part  of  the  world  abounds  more  with  prodigious  quantities  of  wood,  nor 
with  more  rivers  and  streams  ;"  and  he  adds,  ^'  Had  we  a  full  supply  of  it  from  our  j^anta* 
tions,  we  might  not  only  ballast  our  ships  with  it,  but  export  great  quantities  to  those 
countries,  and  even  to  Africa  and  India."  This  view  of  the  colonial  trade  in  iron  was 
regarded  in  a  very  different  light  by  the  proprietors  of  British  iron  works,  who  viewed 
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tliem  with  jealousy,  m  the  fonmdable  rival  of  their  own  establishments,  and  opposed  all 
chose  measures  tliat  were  calculated  to  favour  the  production  of  iron  in  the  colonies  of 
America.  In  1719,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  pariiament,  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  which  was,  that  **  none  of  the  [rfantations  should  manu&cture  iron  wares  of  any 
kinds,  ottt  of  any  sows,  pigs,  or  bars,  whatsoever,  under  certain  penalties  ;"*  and  to  this 
another  dause  was  added  by  the  house  of  peers,  establishing  that  "  no  forge,  goiug  by 
water,  or  other  work  whatsoever,  should  be  erected  in  any  of  the  plantations,  for  maicing 
sows,  pigs,  or  cast-iron  into  rod  or  bar-iron.*'  The  necessary  conseouence  of  this  poUcy 
■lust  have  been  to  drive  away  every  forge  from  the  infant  colonies  of  the  country,  and  to 
blow  out  the  fire  and  manacle  the  hands  of  every  smith,  by  prohibiting  him  from  making  a 
boh,  m  spke,  or  a  naiL  A  great  controversy  existed  during  the  period  of  1737,  upon  the 
propriety  of  allowing  the  exportation  of  iron  from  the  British  American  colonies  to  the 
parent  country,  and  on  that  question  there  sprung  up  two  powerful  and  opposing  parties. 

These  were  first  the  merchants  on  the  one  side,  who  were  favourable  to  the  importa- 
tion of  iron,  as  well  as  hemp  from  the  colonies,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  two  articles 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  navy  and  mercantile  shipping  of  the  British  empire  ;  and 
to  obtain  which,  they  presented  to  parliament  very  urgent  petitions  for  this  object.  The 
other  party  conristed  of  the  proprietors  of  the  English  iron  woncs,  and  the  owners  of  English 
woodlands.  It  was  midntained  by  the  merchants  that,  inasmuch  as  the  importation  of  iron 
into  England  was  of  great  amount,  and  introduced  from  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  principal 
part  being  paid  for  in  money,  and  since  the  iron  of  the  British  colonies  was  equal  in 
quality  to  the  fbreira  iron,  good  policy  should  warrant  the  importation  into  England  of 
American  iron,  as  the  price  could  be  paid  in  British  manufactures  required  in  the  colonies  ; 
and,  moreover,  from  the  enhanced  price  of  cord  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  amount 
required  in  refining  iron  stone,  the  importation  of  more  pig-iron  from  America  would  enable 
them  to  make  more  bar- iron  in  England.  It  was  also  maintained  tiiat  the  most  direct 
mode  of  preventine  the  manufactures  of  the  American  colonies  from  interfering  with  those 
of  England,  was  the  granting  to  us  encouragement  to  produce  rough  materials  like  that  of 
the  courser  species  of  iron.  It  was  proposed  tiiat,  in  order  to  further  the  policy  last  named, 
an  additional  duty  should  be  laid  on  all  foreign  bar-iron  imported,  and  to  repeal  those 
which  existed  on  the  importation  of  iron  from  the  American  colonies.  The  policy  of  the 
merchants  at  lengtii  prevailed,  and  in  the  year  1750,  an  act  was  passed,  a  prominent  clause 
of  which  was,  "  that  piff-iron  made  in  the  British  oolonies  in  America,  may  be  imported 
duty  free,  and  bar-iron  into  the  port  of  Liondon ;  no  bar-iron  so  imported  to  be  carried 
coastwise,  or  to  be  landed  at  any  other  port,  except  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  dock-yards, 
and  not  to  be  carried  beyond  ten  miles  m>m  Iiondon."  A  clause  was,  however,  inserted  in 
the  same  bill,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  colonies.  A  long  series  of  petitions 
and  remonstrances  soon  sprung  from  this  legislation,  on  the  part  of  the  merchants,  as  also 
the  proprietors  of  the  woodlands  and  the  iron  foundries ;  the  one  side  claiming  that  the 
tendency  of  tiiat  measure  would  be  a  very  g^at  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  producers  of 
this  article,  and  to  that  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  advocating  the  probable  existence  of 
directly  opposite  consequences.  The  result  of  these  several  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
was  a  report  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  a  committee  that  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Hll,  maintaining  that  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
into  the  port  of  London,  should  be  extended  to  all  the  otiier  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  so  much  of  that  act  as  related  to  tiiis  cause,  should  be  repealed  ;  which  was  done  in  a 
subsequent  act  of  1766,  permitting  the  American  colonies  to  export  tiieir  iron  also  to 
Ireland.  Such  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  legislation  of  the  British  government 
respectine  tiie  colonial  iron  trade.  The  occurrence  of  the  revolution,  in  1775,  severed  our 
colonial  dependence  upon  the  mother  country,  and  for  ever  terminated  the  legislation  of 
the  crown  over  the  colonial  products. — Iron  Trade  of  the  United  States  in  Merchants' 
Magazine. 

Iron  works  which  had  been  created  during  the  revolutionary  war,  afterwards  Ian- 
ffuished.  In  1810  we  have  the  earliest  authentic  accounts  of  the  quantity  of  iron  produced 
m  the  United  States;  when,  according  to  Adam  Seybert,  who  collects  from  official  docu- 
ments, from  153  furnaces,  were  made  53,908  tons  of  pig-iron  ;  from  330  forges  wer^ 

•  See  Scrivener's  **  Hbtoryof  the  Iron  Trade." 


In  1824. 

In  ] 828. 

dirs.   cts. 

dlrs.    cts. 

30     00 

37     00 

18     00 

22     40 

10     00 

12     50 
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made  24,541  tons  of  bar-iron;  from  410  naileriet,  were  made  15»727y914  lbs.  of  naiLi ;  and 
there  were  316  tnp  hammers,  and  thirty-four  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  which  required 
6500  tons  of  iron;  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  was  14,364,526  dollars; 
and  19,000  muskets  were  annually  made  at  the  two  public  armories  of  Springfield  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  In  thb  stage  of  its  manufacture,  the  elevation  given  to  the  pnce,  by  the 
restnctive  legislation,  operated  onerously  on  the  consumer,  and  tended  to  repress  industryy 
and  diminish  consumption.    The  duty  was: 

In  1818. 

dlrs.  cts. 

On  bar-iron,  rolled,  per  ton     .         .  30    00 

„  hammered  do.     .         .  15     00 

On  pig-iron       .         .         .         .     .  10     00 

but  even,  under  this  high  protection,  the  production  did  not  exceed   in   twenty  years 

191,536  tons  of  pig-iron,  from  239  furnaces,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  committee 

appointed  to  report  on  iron,  by  Congress,  in  1830.     There  were  then  made  112,866  tons 

of  bar-iron,  and  25,520  tons  of  castings;  in  the  manufacture  of  which,  25,254  men  were 

employed. 

While  the  war  of  1812  was  pending,  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  iron,  as  well  as  some  otner  branches  of  domestic  mdustry,  from  tne  stoppage  nearly 
altogether  of  foreign  trade;  the  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  other  adventures,  was 
directed  to  home  production  ;  workshops,  mills,  and  machinery  sprang  up,  and  foreign 
artisans  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  marshals,  the  quantity  of  bar-iron  produced,  in  1810,  was  24,471  tons, 
which  were  then  valued  at  2,640,778  dollars  ;  of  which  quantity,  10,969  tons  were  yielded 
in  the  single  state  of  Pennsylvania.*  Ores  of  iron  had  been  at  that  period  discovered  in 
most  of  the  states  of  the  union,  and  mines  having  been  worked  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire^ 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  NorUi 
Carolina. 

"  The  state  of  Massachusetts  had  at  that  time  an  extensive  establishment  for  the  manu- 
&cture  of  arms.  New  Hampshire  iron  works  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  state, 
and  Vermont  possessed  forges,  furnaces,  and  slitting  mills,  which  yielded  many  tons  of  bar- 
iron,  lu  Rhode  Island,  there  had  been  early  established  a  sutting  mill,  three  anchor 
forges,  and  macliines  for  cutting  nails  ;  while  the  state  of  New  York  possessed  many 
forges,  furnaces,  and  bloomeries  ;  Connecticut  contributed  its  hollow  iron  ware,  nails, 
tinned  plates,  and  iron  ware,  and  its  modicum  of  fire-arms  ;  and  New  Jersey  its  bar-iron 
and  nail-rods,  hollow  ware  and  castings.  Pennsylvania  also  exhibited  extensive  mannfEic- 
tures  of  iron,  slitting-mills,  and  foundries,  and  its  manufiacture  of  steam-engines ;  and 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  had  already  beg^n  to  lay  the  foundation  of  extensive  iron  manufactures. 

"  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1828  however,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  congress  to  examine  and  to  exhibit  the  facts  connected  with  our  domestic  manufactures, 
and  particidar  evidence  was  adduced  upon  the  subject  of  iron.  In  1828,  it  appears, 
there  were  at  that  time  manufactured  in  that  state  21,800  tons  of  bar-iron,  and  47,075 
tons  of  cast  metal,  of  which  37,200  tons  were  used  in  making  bar-iron,  and  14,365  tons 
of  castings — 100  tons  of  iron  being  converted  into  nails.  It  was  also  stated,  that  at  that 
time,  there  were  3000  tons  of  bar-iron  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Champlidn.  It  was  alleged^  that  in  the  state  of  New  York  there  were,  within  a  circle 
of  tlurty  miles  in  diameter,  eighty-one  forge  fires  in  use,  each  forge  having  two  fires 
and  one  hammer;  that  the  capital  invested  in  110  forge  fires  in  operation,  was  1,210,000 
dollars,  each  fire  capable  of  producing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  tons  per  annum, 
employing  5720  hands  ;  and  that  in  the  counties  of  Morris,  Bergen,  and  Sussex,  in 
New  Jersey,  there  were  manufactured  2050  tons.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence eHcited  by  the  official  investigation  of  1828,  and  resulting  in  the  augmentation 
of  the  protective  duties  of  the  country. 

"  In  1830,  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  petitioned  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  praying — 1st.  That  all  the  existing  duties  on  pig-iron,  scraps,  boiler  plates, 
and  all  other  iron  in  loops,    slabs,   blooms,  or   any  other  state   but  manufactured  and 

«  See  Pitkin's  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 
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bar^ioo,  Iw  abdiihed  or  r^Mskd,  and  tbe  impottalion  on  the  Mine  be  admitted  ine 
of  duty.  2nd.  That  all  bar-iron  manufiictured  by  hammering,  be  admitted^  subject  to 
the  duty  of  April  27»  1816,  on  its  importation,  to  wit,  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  cents  per 
cwt.  3rd.  That  all  descriptions  of  iron  manufactured  by  rolling,  including  bar,  bolt,  ]X)d, 
sheet,  and  hoop,  of  every  size  and  quality,  be  admitted  subject  to  a  duty  not  exceeding 
thai  Bov  impoaed  on  the  importation  of  hardware,  namely,  twenty-five  per  cent  4ih.  That 
wire  of  iron  or  steel,  of  all  sues  and  numbers,  be  admitted  subject  to  the  same  du^  as  the 
manufeu^ures  of  wire  now  are  on  their  importation,  namely,  twenty-five  per  cent.  6th. 
That  the  duty  now  imposed  on  railroad  iron,  when  purchased  in  tne  United  States,  be 
remitted,  or  a  drawbadc  of  the  existing  duty  be  allowed  thereon,  on  all  sums  exceeding 
fiA;y  dollars.  And  lastly,  that  the  existing  craties  on  steel  be  abolished  or  repealed,  and 
the  importation  of  the  same  admitted  free  of  duty.  Opposed  to  the  advocates  o£  a  change 
of  the  tariff,  a  delcMtion  from  several  states  of  the  Union,  entitled  the  friends  of  domestic 
industry,  assembled  in  convention  at  New  York,  maintaining  in  their  address  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  the  rig^t  of  Congfreas  to  impose  duties  for  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures  as  well  as  for  revenue.  A  committee  consisting  moreover  of  members  from 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connec^cut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  were  appointed  to  draft  a  report  upon  the  production  and  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States,  a  document  which  contained  much  valuable 
matter,  collected  with  great  care. 


«< 


The  subjoined  taUes  exhibit  the  result  of  their  investigations  upon  the  subject : 


STiLTB8. 


New  Jvney . . 

Vtri^oia 

Ohio 

Delaware .... 
Miatoori 


Totml 63 


18« 


oace*. 


No. 
44 

II 
5 

t 


Pif-iTMi. 


tong. 

1,738 
%U7 


460 


39,651 


ton*. 
3,098 
6,164 
483 
50 
.... 
850 


10,840 


ISM 

1830 

Pur- 
oacci. 

Pir-ltmi. 

OMtiBgt. 

Pur- 
uftces. 

Pif-iroii. 

Cuiiaca. 

No. 

loot. 

tons. 

No. 

tons. 

toot. 

44 

17,415 

4,MI4 

45 

31.056 

5,500 

11 

1,941 

\fl08 

10 

1,671 

5.615 

5 

1,715 

1,065 

6 

3,163 

1,^59 

S 

701 

71 

1 

536 

48 

•  • 

.  * 

». 

7 

5,400 

150 

1 

450 

8S0 

1 

450 

350 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

1 

590 

150 

68 

31,138 

11,049 

73 

41.868 

13173 

"  In  addition  to  the  seventy-three  furnaces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  from 
whidi  detailed  returns  had  been  received,  the  committee  had  information  of  129  furnaces, 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Tennessee, 
New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  in  actual  operation,  but  from  them  had  then  received 
no  returns.  Taking  the  production  of  the  seventy-three  furnaces,  from  which  returns 
have  been  received,  as  the  rate  for  estimating  the  whole,  and  the  following  would  be  the 
result: 


TEARS. 

Pomaces. 

Pif.iroD. 

CMtingt. 

TOTAL. 

1M16 

18» 

1080 

No. 
191 
191 
101 

toot. 
90,808 
06,184 

116,010 

tons. 
83,036 
30,710 
86,728 

tODH. 
113.404 
134,954 
155,348 

<<  But  as  the  greater  part  of  the  furnaces,  not  included  in  the  returns,  are  situated  in 
districts  where  but  few  castings  are  made,  the  committee  have  not  felt  authorised  to 
estimate  the  ^uantit^  of  castings  made  at  them  at  more  than  about  five  per  cent  of  their 
entire  production,  which  would  give  the  following  proportions  and  result: 


YEARS. 

Fornton. 

Pif-iron. 

Catthict* 

TOTAU 

181S 

1810 

1S80 

No. 
191 
101 
101 

toot. 
108,564 
118,404 
137,075 

toot. 
14,840 
16,540 
18,173 

toot. 

113,404 
184.954 
15N34S 

*'  From  the  best  information  the  committee  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this  subject, 
they  estimate^  that  of  the  pig-iron  made  in  these  years,  about  10,000  tons  per,  annum 
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have,  upon  an  average,  been  converted  in  the  air  furnaces  and  cupoka  into  castuiM 
leaving  to  be  manufactured  into  bar-iron— 

In  1828,  of  pig-iron,     98,664  tons,  making  of  bars  70,403  tons. 

1829  „  108,405  „  77,432    „ 

1830  ,,  127,075  „  90,768    „ 

*'And  which  quantities  severally  correspond  with  remarkable  proportional  aocuracj 
with  the  returns  horn  132  forges,  which  accompanied  the  returns  from  the  seventj-thrae 
furnaces  first  mentioned. 

**  In  Blast  Jersey,  is  a  part  of  Connecticut,  in  a  lai|^  district  of  New  York,  and  in 
Vermont,  bar-iron  is  eztensivelj  made  by  the  process  technicallj  denominated  '  blooming/ 
or  by  a  single  operation  fit>m  the  ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blast-furnace. 

*'  The  returns  already  received,  justify  the  committee  in  putting  down  Ma  description 
of  bar-iron,  for  the  year  1828,  at  5341  tons ;  1829,  5654  tons ;  1830,  5853  tons ;  of 
which  2197  tons  in  East  Jetaey — ^making  a  total  of  bar-iron  for  1828,  of  75,744  tons  ; 
1829,  83,086  tons  ;  1830,  96,62 1  tons ;  and  the  entire  quantity  of  iron,  in  its  first  stage,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  IRON. 


Piff-hron 

Caatiiigs  from  Uaat  famaoei. 

Bloomed  b«r-iroo,  for  the  yean  respec- 
tively, redooed  to  pif-iroo,  at  S8  ewt.  to 
the  ton  of  bara 


Total  iron  in  pift  and  cat^fg.... 


1818 


ton*. 
108,964 
14,840 


7.477 


180,881 


I8S0 


toa«. 
118,488 
10,549 


7,918 


143,870 


1830 


toon. 
187,075 
18,378 


8,104 


188,548 


SieeL — As  the  manufactures  of  steel  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  iron,  it  may 
be  important  to  state  that  the  report  on  that  subject,  made  at  the  same  time,  exhibits  me 
number  of  steel  furnaces  then  existing  in  the  United  States,  to  have  been  fourteen,  and 
established  in  the  following  places,  namely,  two  at  Pittsburg,  one  in  Baltimore,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia three,  in  New  York  three,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  one,  in  Troy  one,  in 
New  Jersey  two,  and  in  Boston  one,  all  capable  of  producing  annually  1600  tons. 

England,  however,  continues  to  supply  the  United  States  with  the  superior  qualities  of 
steel,  VIZ. : 

1.  Blister-steel,  from  iron  of  the  Danamora  mines,  in  Sweden.  2.  Sheer-steel,  of  the 
same  origin.     3.  Cast-steel. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  quantity  of  hammered  iron  that  was  imported 
into  the  United  Stotes,  from  the  year  1821  to  1830,  was  about  26,200  tons,  besides  5600 
tons  of  rolled  iron ;  in  all  31,800  tons,  wluch  were  valued  at  1,762,000  dollars. 

General  recapitulation  of  the  Iron  business  in  1830. 


Bar-iron  made  in  the  United  Sutes. * 

Pig-*Ton,  the  whole  quanti^  made  being  oompated  aeaacli.de. 

Value dollars 

Men  employed number 

Penona  subaiated do. 

Annaal  wagea dollars 

Paid  for  food  fun>l«hed  by  farmera do. 


By  Ute  report. 


96,631 
16S,MS 

•  •  •  • 

94,070 

12I,8M 

7^493,700 

M1&.S50 


Bupplencntary 
returns. 


16,S45 
97,094 

.... 

.... 

•  •«• 
• .  ■  • 


TOTAL. 


119  866 

I0I.AS7 

13,399.760 

99,954 

146,973 
6,776,42i 
4,060,490 


The  following  statement  may  be  useful  in 
Tub  Importations  of  Manufeustures 

—  -  -  dollars. 

Side-amis  and  fire  arms,  other  ttian  mud^ets 

and  rifles , i7p  153 

Drawiog  knives, axes,  adzes,  and  socket  chiails  99)907 

Bridle  mis  of  every  description 62,971 

Steelyards,  scale  beams,  and  rices 30,809 

Catting  kuives.  sickles,  scythes,  reaping  hooks, 

spades,  and  shorels 

Screws,  weighing  94  lbs.  or  upwards 

Wood  screws 


96,004 

17 

66,817 


other  articles  notspedfled 9,906,978 

Muskets No.8,341  95,149 

Rifle*  8  85 

Iron  and  steel  wire lbs.  599,733  59,48.5 

Tacks,  brada,  and  sprigs «,799 

Nails   6I3,7»4  40,906 

Spikca , 87,873  1,391 


making  comparisons^  and  is  therefore  added : 
of  Iron  and  Steel  in  1830,  were  : — 

dollars. 

Gables  and  Chains  and  parts  thereof  lbs.  540,698  95^86 

Mill  cranks  and  mill  iron,  wrought.            2,781  900 

Millsaws 4,395  19,9U 

Anchors 92,679  1,191 

Anvils 677.246  81.949 

Hammers  and  aledges 75,616  3,006 

Castings 1,157,956  38,686 

Brasiers' rods 218.498  6,045 

Nails  and  spike  rods 32,848  784 

Sheetsaud^oop 9,326,796  59,899 

Slit  or  rolled  for  band,  aoroll,  or 

casement  rods 9,845  SI 

fa  pigs ...owt.  29.499  95,644 

Bar  and  bolt  roUed 138,981  926^336 

Hammered ^ lbs.  68,753,943  1,730,375 

ISteel ...cwt94,479  991,057 
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'*  Nearly  all  the  iron,  with  its  mano^M^tares  imported,  was  reoeired  firom  England,  except 
the  hammered  bar  and  bolt  iron,  of  which  21,912^02  lbs.  were  from  Russia,  45,206,082  lbs. 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  984,399  lbs.  from  England,  leaying  less  than  a  million  of  pounds 
for  all  other  places. 

^^The  titfifip  regulating  the  import  of  iron  remained  in  the  same  condition  until  1832, 
when  the  act  was  passed  on  the  14th  of  July  of  that  year,  providing  a  more  fixed  policy 
vposk  the  subject,  an  act,  the  duties  levied  by  which,  bnngs  us  down  to  the  year  1841. 

^  Bjr  the  operation  of  this  tarifip,  the  duty  on  Enfi^Ush  bars  was  gradually  reduced  from 
thirty  <£ollar8  per  ton,  in  1832,  to  twenty-seren  dolhtrs  in  1834,  twenty-four  ddlars  in 
1836,  twenty-one  dollars  in  1838,  eighteen  doUais  in  1840,  fourteen  dollars  in  the  first 
nx  montiis  of  1842;  and,  finally,  to  seven  dollars  fifty  cents  per  ton,  in  July  and  August  oi 
1842,  and  on  other  kinds  in  similar  proportion." 

Statement  exhibiting  the  State  of   the  Iron   Mines  and  Iron  Trade  of  the  United 

States  in  1840. 

There  were,  ia  1840,  in  tke  UnHed  Statee» 

4A0  furnaoae,  prodadng  I47,7«0  tonseffoMt- 

iron,  one  qoarter  of  whidi  was  SMde  inle 

hollow  wmrtyMOTe  pUtee,  ptoagh  oMtinvi, 

laerhinery,  and  tuoh  Ibrme,  which,  when 

ao  mede.  wae  worth 

The  remalDing  pig-iron  wm  oonverted  into 

wrooght  iroa,  end  is  merged  in  the  197,SU 

tons  mentioned  helow. 
Aooordlng  to  the  eeme  eathority.  there  are 

797  bloovMriee,  Corgea,  and  rdUing  miUa, 

whieh  produce  107,tSI  tone  of  bar,  rod, 

hoop,   aheet,  and   other   wrenght    iron, 

which  ia  wortfi  in  market  eight j-ftve  dol- 

laraperton 16,764309 

Aeeordhig  to  the  report  of  the  aeeretary  of 

the  trea<ary  for  1840,  there  were  5615  tone 


6,718,060    00 


00 


of  pig-iron  imported  in  that  year,  which 
waa  conTCTted  into  lorma  at  an  arerafe 
ezpeneeofAftydoUaraper  ton •      876,760    Ot 


The  whole  rahie  of  inn  aude  in  the  United 

Stateoin]840 88,778,686    Ot 

The  labour  beatowed  on  the  mannfactnre  of 
a  ton  of  pig-iron  rariea  in  diAarent  loca- 
tiona.  It  dependa  en  the  eonrenlfNioe  of 
eoDtignity  to  eaeh  other  of  the  Tariona 
materiala  required.  It  will  arerage,  in- 
etading  mintng.  ooalinf,  hauling,  trane- 
portation,  and  all  other  chargea,  88  dollara 
per  ton,  which  on  71,786  tone,  aa  above 
mentioned,  which  are  uaed  lor  caating 

,fonne , I,4643t0    68 

Labour  beatowed  in  conrerting  71.786  tone 
of  pig-inn  made  in  the  United  Statea,  aa 
per  forgoing  atotement,  into  eaat  i»rma, 
aoch  aa  hollow  ware,  machinery,  atore 
platea,  plough  caatinga,  and  other  artidea 
of  uae  made  of  eeat-irou,  including  labour 
In  mining,  and  procuring  ftiel  and  all 
other  thinM  neceaaary,  will  arerage  at 
leaat  30  dotlan  per  ton 8,151,780    66 

Mbour  beatowed  in  eenrertinK  6916  tena  ef 
pic-iron  imported  in  the  United  Stotea, 
ealenlated  aa  in  the  laat  foregoing  article, 
at  80  doUara  per  ten 166,496    60 

Laboor  beatowed  In  mating  wrenght  iron,  in 
preeuring  the  matoriala  and  eeoaoUdatinf 
them,  rarlea  eren  more  than  in  pig-iron, 
heeauae  the  materiala  are  aMre  nuanereua 
and  are  liable  to  be  farther  aeander,  and 
the  deacription  of  iron  ia  more  direrae. 
If,  howerer,  the  mineral  eoal  uaed  ia  the 

Coduct  ef  the  United  Statea,  all  the  la- 
nr.iodudiog  amelting,  mining,  coaling, 
hanling,  tranaportation,  and  all  other  iod- 
dental  and  neceaaary  chargea  for  labour, 
will  arenre  at  leaat  66  dollara  per  ton, 
which,  on  197,838  tone,  aa  aet  forth  in  the 
oenana,  amount  to 11333380    00 

Whole  ezpenae  ef  labour  beatowed  annnaUy 
in  making  iron  in  the  United  Sutea 15,966,730    00 

Acceidfaig  to  the  cenaoa,  the  number  of  men 


employed  in  producing  the  abore  iron,  la- 
dudiag  minora  of  iron,  ia  80,497.  To  thie 
number  any  be  added  minora  of  coal,  and 
liaaaatone,  wood  chopper*,  and  chareoal 
eolliera,  carrlera  and  cartera,  buildera  and 
miUwri^^ita,  and  other  inddent^l  work- 
men, whidi  will  probably  increMe  it  to 
48,761 :  and,  at  thia  number,  eaeh  work- 
man  will  reoelTeooe  dollar  per  day,  which 
ia  beliered  not  for  from  the  truth.  It  will 
be  remembered  tbat  all  the  work  in  ma- 
nufacturing iron,  and  incidental  thereto, 
ia  heavy,  and  requlraa  the  atrangth  and 
phyaicai  power  of  men )  eonaequently  wo- 
mmi  and  children  are  excluded  from  thia 
emplojment,  and  moot  uf  the  men  hare 
large  fomlliee.  It  BMiy  be  aaanmed,  with- 
out extraragance,  that,  aa  an  arerage, 
9mth  BMn  haa  a  woman  and  three  children 
depending  upon  him  for  au^port  It  ia 
true  that  aome  hare  no  familiea,  hot  otlMra 
hare  a  dosen  children,  enough  to  wmAtj 
the  abore  aupposition.  AUoaring  thiaaup- 
poeitlon,  the  whole  number  of  peraona  aua- 
tained  by  tbe  labour  on  and  luddental  to 
the  uMmufoeture  of  iron,  including  men, 
women,  and  children,  ia  813,569,  Allow* 
log  earh  of  theoe  peraona  to  oanauare  ea^ 
day  18|  cento  worth  of  aggaiultoral  pre- 
ducta,  and  the  whole  amount  conaumed  in 
869daya,la 9.741,166    60 

According  to  the  cenaua,  the  capital  em- 
ployed In  manufacturing  the  abore  iron 
M  a  Uttle  lem  than  tbe  amonnt  of  the  pro- 
due^  which  ia  what  might  be  inferred  by 
erery  nun  of  practical  ezperlenoe,  to  wit  86,438,181    66 

It  b  beliered,  trom  facto  and  data  aaoer- 
talned  and  admitted,  that  there  are  in  the 
United  SUtoa  anout  450  blaat  furnacea, 
and  that  the  arerage  yield  of  each  ia  778 
tone  per  annum,  (^ia  ia  the  aacertained 
arerage  of  aerenty-ttaree  furnacea,)  mak- 
ing an  aggregaie  of  847,406  tone,  worth  in 
market  thirty  doUara  per  ton 16,488,006    60 

It  ia  beliered  tbat  one-fourth  of  thia  qtun- 
tity  (to  wit,  86350  lona)  la  converted  Into 
forma,  auch  aa  hollow  ware,  machinery, 
plough  caatinga,  atere  platea,  and  ether 
artidea  of  uae  made  of  caat-iren,  and, 
when  ao  conrerted,  la  worth,  on  an  ave- 
rage, in  addition  to  the  worm  of  the  pig- 
iron,  fifty  doUara  per  ton 4,348360    60 

In  addition  to  the  86,850  tena  abore  men- 
tionod,  there  were  Imported  into  the 
United  Statea,  according  to  the  report  of 
th<  aeeretary  of  the  treaaury,  for  1846, 
6515  tone  of  pig-iron,  which  waa  alao  con- 
rerted into  forma,  and  waa  worth,  when 
ao  conrerted,  fifty  dollan  per  ton  more 
thanpig.iron 875^756    00 

There  are  799  bloomeriea,  forgea,  aikd  roll- 
ing mllla,  in  the  United  Statea. 

The  remaining  three-fburtba  of  the  347.400 
tone  of  pig-uon  auMle  in  the  United  Stotea 
aa  ahown  abore,  that  la  not  remelted  and 
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9,900.900    00 


CMt  into  formp,  to  wit,  260,5.'i0  tons,  it  con- 
▼erted  (allowing  30  per  cent  lor  watte) 
into  208,440  toni  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  theet, 
and  other  wronaht  iron,  by  paddling  and 
refining,  which  ii  worth  in  market  eighty- 
fire  dollara  per  ton 17,717,<^ 

From  which  deduct  for  260,550 
tons  of  pig-iron,  reckoned  in 
first  item  abore  at  thirty  dol- 
lars per  ton 7,816,500 

To  the  wrooght  iron  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going article  may  be  added  11,774  tons  of 
bloomed  iron,  worth  in  market  serenty 
dollars  per  ton 814,180    00 

Whole  Talue  of  wrought  and  cast-iron  in 
market,  made  in  the  United  Sutes  in 
IMO , 25,766,330    00 

The  labour  bestowed  on  the  mannfacture  of 
a  ton  of  pig-iron  Taries  in  different  loca- 
tions. It  depends  on  the  conrenience  and 
oontiraity  to  each  other  of  the  rarions  ma- 
terials required.  It  will  arerage,  includ- 
ing mining,  coaling,  hauling,  transporta« 
tion  to  market,  and  all  other  diarges, 
twenty  dollars  per  ton,  which,  on  847,400 
tons,  assumed  as  the  mannfuHure  of  tiie 
United  States,  is 0,948/)00    00 

Labour  bestowed  in  converting  80,850  tons 
of  pig-iron,  made  in  the  United  States,  as 
shown  in  the  foregoing  statemeor,  into 
cast  forms,  sodi  as  boUow  ware,  machi- 
nery, stove  plates,  plough  castings,  and 
other  articles  of  use  made  of  cast-iron,  in- 
cluding labour  in  mining  and  procuring 
fuel,  and  all  other  things  necessary,  will 
arerage  at  least  thirty  dollars  per  ton ... .     2,005,500    00 

Labour  bestowed  in  converting  5515  tons  of 
pig-iron,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
calculated,  as  In  the  last  foregoing  article, 
at  thirty  dollars  per  ton 160,450    00 

Labour  bnstowed  in  converting  pig  into 
wrought  iron,  in  procnring  tiM  materh^ls 
and  consolidatiag  them,  varies  even  more 
than  in  making  pig  iron,  becsnse  the  ma- 
terials are  lictble  to  be  farther  asunder, 
ami  the  descriptions  of  iron  are  more  di- 
verse. If,  however,  the  mineral  coal  used 
is  tbe  product  of  the  United  States,  all  the 
labour,  incloding  mininc  and  procuring 
fuel,  hauling,  transportatfon,  and  all  otlier 
incidental  and  Becet>sary  charges  for  la* 
boar,  will  average  at  least  forty  dollars 
per  ton.  whioh,  on  908,440  tons,  as  set 
forth  above,  amounts  to 8,837,000    00 

it 


Labour  bestowed  in  bloiimiog  11,774  tons  of 
wrouglit  iron,  including  coaling,  hauling, 
transporting  to  market,  and  all  the  im^ 
dental  and  necessary  charges,  as  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  article,  will  avemga  afaEty 
dinars  per  ton 


donarf.    cts. 


706^440    OO 


Whole  amount  ptid  for  labour,  aiuauaUy, 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United 
Sutes 18.762,990    0* 

It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  manufoetming  the  above  iron, 
including  miners  of  iron,  of  coal,  and  of 
limestone,  vrood-choppers  and  charcoal 
colliers,  carrien  and  carters,  builders  and 
millwrights,  and  other  incidental  work- 
men,  is  51,4091  this  number  will  each  re- 
ceive 365  dollars  per  year.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  all  the  work  in  manufoc- 
turing  iron,  and  inddental  thereto,  Is 
heav^,  and  requires  the  strength  and 
physical  power  of  men ;  consequently, 
women  and  children  are  excluded  from 
this  employment,  and  most  of  the  men 
have  large  families.  It  may  be  assumed, 
without  eatravaganoe,  that,  as  an  ave- 
rage, each  man  has  a  woman  and  three 
children  depending  on  him  for  support. 
It  is  true  that  some  have  no  families  ;  but 
others  have  a  doien  children— enough  to 
verify  the  above  assumption.  Allowing 
this  snppositiou,   the  wnole  number  m 

C arsons  sustained  by  the  labour  on ,  and 
cidental  to,  tiui  manufoctnre  of  iron,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  ddldren,  is 
257,025.  Allowing  cadi  of  these  perMoa 
to  consume,  each  day,  the  worth  of  IS| 
cents  of  agricultural  products,  and  the 
whole  amount  consumed  in  365  days  is. ,.  11,796,700    00 

This  falls  a  little  short  of  the  facts  actually 
ascertained  at  several  cetablishments, 
owing  principally  to  grain  and  forage  fed 
to  horses  and  oatue  employed  in  the  ba« 
aineso 

It  is  ascertained  that  tbe  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  manufaoture  of  iron  at  seve> 
ral  escablisbments  is  a  litde  less  dian  the 
amount  of  tha  annual  product  of  those 
eftabliiibments  i  and  it  la  lielieved  that 
this  rule  will  nsld  true  throughout  tfie 
country,  if  we  ezslode  the  Tame  of  the 
large  quantities  of  woodland  held  in  cen- 
nexion  with  many  of  the  furnaces  and 
bloomeries.  Tbe  capital  employed  will 
therefore  amount,  aeoording  to  this  rule, 
toabout 22,600,000    00 

The  iron  district,  whioh  spreads  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  Maryland,  and 
Western  Virginia,  traverses  regions  exuberant  with  coal,  and  abounding  in  water-power; 
and,  travelling  Airther  west,  we  find  in  Ohio,  Kentucl^,  and  particularly  in  Missouri, 
immense  stores  of  metalliferous  wealth,  adjacent  to  the  most  fertile  agrictutural  districts. 
It  is,  to  Pennsylvania,  however,  we  must  cmefly  direct  our  attention,  where  two-fifths  of  all 
the  iron  in  the  United  States  is  made.  The  United  States  contain  80,000  square  miles  oi 
coal,  which  is  about  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the  coal  measures  of  Europe.  A  single  one 
of  these  gigantic  masses  runs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  and  must  embrace,  itself, 
50,000  square  miles.  Out  of  fifty-four  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  no  less  than  thirty  have 
coal  and  iron  in  them;  and  out  of  the  46,000  square  miles  of  Pennsylvaniay  which  form  its 
superficies,  there  are  10,000  miles  of  coal  and  iron;  while  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  only  2000 ;  so  that  Pennsylvania,  alone,  has  an  area  of  coal  and  iron  five  times  as 
OTeat  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  quality  of  the  coal  and  iron  is  as  rich  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  have  the  advantafi^e  of  lying  near  the  water  level;  while  those  of  the 
latter  country  are  sometimes  more  uian  1000  feet  below  the  sur&ce,  and  are  excavated 
through  subterranean  passages. 

"  The  coal  ftcmtiers,  forming  an  amphitheatre,  intersected  at  intervals  with  streams  of 
water,  are  accessible  through  ravines,  to  which  they  convey;  thus  inviting  the  labour  of 
the  miner,  by  the  facility  of  access  and  transportation.  Tne  coal  of  Wyoming  lies  con- 
veniently for  the  supply  of  the  lake  fipontier,  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  New 
York  ;    and  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Wilkesbarre,    and  Cumberland  coal-fields,   for  the 
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sappty  of  the   Atlantic  border,   and  the  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes  of  the 
interior. 

"  Mr.  W.  Lyman  first  put  in  successful  operation,  at  PottsriUe,  Pennsylvania,  in  1839, 
a  furnace  for  smelting  iron  by  anthracite  coal  and  the  hot  blast  In  1840,  Messrs.  Biddle, 
Chambers,  and  Co.  erected  extensive  works  in  Dansville,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Whitaker  changed  their  furnace,  at  Phoenizville,  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  use  of  charcoal  to  anthracite  coal. 

^  Mr.  Lyman's  furnace  yielded  thirty-five  tons  of  cast  iron  per  week,  but  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  affent  of  Mr.  Crane,  superintended  some  worics,  erected  about  the  same  time  by  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Compuiy,  at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  called  *  Crane  Works,'  ftt>m  which 
were  obtained,  when  first  in  blast,  sixty  tons  per  week  ;  and  now,  in  that  state,  seventeen 
furnaces,  employins^  anthracite  coal  and  hot  blast,  producing  47,000  tons  per  annum.  In 
that  state,  antmacite  coal  is  always  used  in  smelting  with  hot  air,  and  m  puddling,  in 
most  instances,  the  process  tmdertaken  is  the  ignited  gas,  on  the  principle  of  Detmold*s 
patent,  obtained  in  England.  In  Maryland,  bituminous  coal  is  usea  in  puddling,  in  New 
York,  charcoal — the  ^  black  diamond'  not  being  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  empire  state.  And  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge  we  find  only  the  bituminous 
formation,  except  in  the  Cumberland  region. 

^  At  Brady  s  Bend  Iron  Works,  are  two  blast  furnaces,  capable  of  producing  6000  tons 
cast  iron  per  annum,  each ;  a  rolling-mill,  which  has  twelve  puddling  furnaces,  from  the 
whole  of  which  could  be  obtained  8600  tons  iron  per  annum ;  one  scrap,  and  three  balling 
furnaces,  for  merchant  mill,  or  finishing  rolls  ;  and  a  nail  factory,  capable  of  manufacturing 
three  tons  per  day,  of  assorted  nails  ;  besides  works  for  sheet  and  boiler  plate,  &c. ;  and 
the  manager  of  these  works,  P.  Raymond,  Esq.,  solicits  orders  for  the  heavy  H,  T,  and 
V  rails,  at  even  lower  rates,  it  is  stated  by  Niles*s  Register,  than  the  Mount  Savage  Works. 
At  these  latter  works,  situated  in  Maryland,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Savage,  nine  miles  from 
Cumberland,  is  erected  a  rolling-mill,  calculated  to  produce  weekly  160  tons  iron,  including 
boiler,  plate,  sheet,  hoop,  band,  and  railroad  iron,  where  the  heavy  edge  rail  is  offered  to 
be  made  for  fifty-nine  dollars  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton. 

**  In  New  Jersey,  are  twelve  furnaces,  yielding  12,000  tons  pig-iron  per  annum ;  and 
in  Bergen  and  Morris  counties  sixty-five  fbrg;es,  which  make  annually  3000  tons  bloomery 
bar  iron  ;  and  this  last  description  of  iron,  which  is  made  by  a  single  operation  from  the 
ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blast  furnace,  technically  called  '  blooming,'  is  pro- 
•ecuted  to  some  extent  in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
East  Jersey.  New  Jersey  obtains  her  coal  by  the  Morris  canal,  from  Jrennsylvania,  and 
supplies  even  that  state  with  pig-iron,  reduced  from  her  rich  ores.  In  New  York,  in  Clinton 
county,  the  legislature  has  determined  on  constructing  a  prison  where  convict  labour  may 
be  employed  in  manufacturing  iron  in  the  Catalan  forge  ;  and  the  heat,  which  has  hereto- 
fore been  suffered  to  escape,  is  now  availed  of,  by  a  system  of  conduction,  to  generate  steam, 
which  drives  the  trip-hammers  while  melting  the  ore.  As  this  operation  is  performed  at 
the  month  of  the  mine,  without  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  ore  and  coal  to  a  distant 
water-power,  the  preparation  and  conversion  of  the  ore,  through  the  various  stages  of  ma- 
nu&cture,  can  be  conducted,  by  the  convicts  in  the  prison-yara,  at  a  very  reduced  cost. 

'^  In  1810,  11,000  tons  bar-iron  only  were  made  in  Pennsylvania,  when  there  were 
fi>rty-ibiir  blast  furnaces,  seventy-eight  forges,  and  1 76  naileries. 

*^  At  the  present  moment  there  are  13,000  tons  bar-iron  made  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  chiefly  m  Essex  and  Clinton  counties.  Near  Baltimwe  city,  twenty  furnaces  are  in 
operation,  giving  20,000  tons  per  annum  ;  and  so  great  has  been  the  mipetus  given  to 
the  iron  trade,  that  in  every  direction  new  furnaces  are  being  constructed,  and  those  out 
of  Uast  again  beoomine  active,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  vicinity  of  Danville  40,000  tons 
or  60,000  tons  of  coal  have  illumined  the  hearths  of  the  furnaces  in  that  region  last  year. 
The  Montour  Iron  Company  have  three  of  the  largest  furnaces  in  the  country,  the  product 
of  which  is  about  4000  tons  cast  iron,  each,  per  annum. 

*^  The  trade,  at  present  (1846),  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  We  have  taken 
great  pains  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  enumeration  of  the  iron  works  now  in  that  state, 
and  the  annual  quantity  of  iron  producing  from  each,  and  we  now  g^ve  the  result : — 236 
furnaces,  yieldbg  21 1,600  tons  pig-iron ;  187  forges,  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  bloomeries^ 
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&c.,  converting  the  above  pig-iron  into  106,000  tons  bar,  bloom,  boiler  sheet,  nail,  nail 
plate,  rod  iron,  &c.  ;  and  the  rapid  increment  of  these  works  is  very  perceptible,  as  by  the 
governor's  message  it  appears  there  were  transported,  by  the  several  state  lines  of  im- 
provement, for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  30,  1844,  71,406  tons  iron  ;  against 
the  same  time,  1843,  38,022  tons.  In  1843,  however,  there  was  not  much  activity  in  the 
iron  trade.  By  an  account  of  the  iron  works  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Commercial  List,  for  the  year  1841,  there  were  then  210  nirnaces,  and  170  forges, 
rolling-mills,  &c.,  and  seven  foundries,  which  produced  4580  tons  castings,  300  tons  iron 
(description  unknown),  103,450  tons  pig-iron,  and  70,040  tons  bar  and  bloom  iron. 

"  From  all  the  information  we  can  obtain,  we  believe  the  following  to  be  nearly  a  correct 
statement  of  the  whole  product  (1845)  of  the  United  States: — 540  blast  furnaoesy  yielding 
486,000  tons  pig-iron;  954  bloomeries,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  &c^  yielding 
291,600  tons  bar,  hoop,  and  sheet  boiler,  and  other  wrought  iron,  30,000  tons  blooms,  and 
121,500  tons  castings,  such  as  machinery  and  stove  plates,  hollow -ware,  ^.,  which,  at  their 
present  market  value,  would  stand  thus :  — 

dollars. 
23,328,000 
9,112,500 
1,500,000 


291,600  tons  wrought  iron,  at  eighty  dollars  per  ton 
121,500     „    castings,  at  seventy -five  dollars  per  ton     .... 
30,000     „    bloomery  iron,  at  nfby  dollars  per  ton 

To  which  must  be  added  the  quantity  imported,  say — 
46,000  tons  bar-iron,  rolled,  at  sixty  doUars  per  ton 

„         hammered,  at  eighty  dollars  per  ton     . 
pig-iron,  converted  into  castings,  at  seventy- five  doUars  per  ton 
scrap  iron,  at  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton 
sheet  hoop,  &c  ,  at  130  dollars  per  ton     .... 
steel>  at  335  dollars  per  ton 


17,500 

26,050 

5,570 

4,157 

2,800 

102,277  tons 

443,100 

» 

2,760,000 

1,400,000 

1,953,750 

201,950 

540,410 

938,000 


545,377  tons.  Consumption         .         .         •         .  41,734,610 

So  that  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  in  nearly  the  crude  state,  approximates 
42,000,000  dollars  per  anniun,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  raw  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  present  prices.  We  are  rapidly  outstaripping  the  continental  coontries 
in  the  g^wth  of  this  great  sinew  of  national  power,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Virlet,  Prance, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  fdl  the  civilised  powers  on  the  continent,  only  produce  about  700,000 
tons  per  annum. 

^'  It  is  important  that  a  commodity  of  such  universal  use  should  be  abundant  and  c^eap. 
The  present  duties  on  the  quantity  imported,  which  has  areraged  about  100,000  tons 
per  annum,  for  five  years,  excluding  1843,  amount  to  from  fifty  to  150  per  cent  on  the 
first  cost ;  and  it  b  evident  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  consumption  would  not  be 
taken  from  abroad,  if  our  domestic  iron-masters  were  prepared  to  supply  the  demand. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  consider  such  exorbitant  imposts  onerous  and  impolitic. 
For,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that  the  higher  the  duty  the  higher  the  price,  it  is  certainly 
true,  the  lower  the  duty  the  lower  the  price,  where  the  domestic  and  foreign  articles  come 
fairly  into  competition.  The  effect  of  a  moderate  reduction  would  be,  to  compel  the 
domestic  manufacturer  of  iron  to  accede  to  lower  terms,  in  order  to  rival  in  sales  the  fordga 
article,  and  the  consumer  would  be  benefited.  The  present  price  of  American  bars  is  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  We  know  they  can  be  laid  down  here  for  fifty-seven 
dollars  fifty  cents,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  works,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  ample 
testimony  to  the  remunerative  character  of  the  business. 

'*  The  consumption  will  increase  with  the  diminution  of  price  ;  and  now  that  the  ap- 
propriations of  this  metal  are  becoming  more  multiform,  it  is  unwise  to  keep  it  up  to  a 
fictitious  level  by  exclusive  legislation.  It  is  not  only  being  used  in  the  construction  of 
houses  in  England,  but  extensively  in  ship  building,  steam  frigates,  and  the  commercial 
marine,  made  of  this  material,  are  preferred  for  their  durabihty,  lightness  of  draft,  and 
sconomy.     There  is  one  steamboat  building  in  New  York^  we  understand,  for  the  North 
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TtTer,  of  iron  ;  and  when  she  has  performed  a  few  tripe,  we  predict  that  not  many  more 
will  be  made  of  wood. 

**  What  would  tend  more,  however,  perhaps,  than  any  other  circumstance  to  make  iron 
cheaper,  and  extend  the  consumption  of  lx>th  domestic  and  foreign,  would  be  the  increase  of 
fiu:i]ity  in  communication  with  the  interior  by  railroads.  M.  de  Villefosse  properly  re- 
marks, '  What  they  call,  in  France,  the  question  of  the  price  of  iron,  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  question  of  the  price  of  wood,  and  the  question  of  the  means  of  interior  communications 
by  means  of  roads,  streams,  rivers,  and  canals.'  The  chei^  and  rapid  communication  of 
railways  is  what  so  bulky  an  article  requires  ;  and  the  only  point  to  consider  is,  whether  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  wait  until  this  country  can  make  it,  or  import  it  from  Great 
Britain.  The  manu&cture  of  the  heavy-edge  rail  calls  for  sudi  a  lai^e  outlay  of  capital, 
so  much  more  experMnce  and  manipulation,  than  any  other  species  of  fabrication,  that  it 
would  retard  the  progress  of  the  country  too  seriously,  we  apprehend,  to  stand  still  till  the 
bantling  attained  maturity. 

**  It  has  been  stated  tnat  the  heavy-edge  rail  can  be  made  here,  in  Maryland,  for  sixty 
dollars  per  ton,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  bars  laid  down  at  the  seaboard.  It  appears,  from 
English  invoices,  the  heavy  T  nul  has  always  cost  seven  dollars  twenty-five  cents  per  ton 
more  than  the  common  bar,  and  that,  too,  where  the  manufiebcture  is  brought  to  perfection. 


YEARS. 


1831. 

183S 

1833. 

IS34, 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 


Average 

price  <tf 

merca.  bar,  per 

tOD. 


5  S 

5  0 

6  0 
6  10 
5  15 

10  0 

8  15 


Arerage 

price  of  rails 

P4*r  ton. 


£     «     d. 
6    17    6 

15 

10 
0 

10 


0 

7 
8 

7 


11     16 
10      0 


YEARS. 


1888. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1849. 
1843. 


Average 

price  of 

nen^.  bar   per 

ton. 


£  M, 

8  15 

9  0 
8  0 
6  10 
6  0 
5  0 


Average 

price  of  rails 

per  ton. 


4?  Jt.  d. 

10  10  a 

10  10  0 

9  13  6 

8  0  0 

7  15  0 

0  10  e 


"  We  cannot,  therefore,  understand  how  it  can  be  made  near  the  price  of  common  bars 
here.  In  consequeoce  of  the  ereat  demand  for  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
the  price  now  of  the  T  rails  is  7L  lOs.  per  ton,  or  thirty-six  dollars  per  too,  to  which  add 
eight  dollars  for  freight,  insurance,  commission,  &c.,  makes  the  cost  of  importation  forty- 
four  dollars  per  ton. 

^'  As  the  edge  rail  will  replace  the  flat  bar  in  this  country,  on  2500  miles,  or  say  250,000 
tons,  the  difference  between  forty -four  dollars  and  seventy  dollars,  the  present  price,  is 
6,500,000  dollars.  The  sum  the  country  would  save,  if  the  present  duty  of  twenty-five 
dollarsper  ton  were  abolished. 

''  The  importation  of  90,000  tons  of  bar  and  pig-iron  per  annum  (comparatively  crude 
articles),  shows  that  the  country  is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  the  more  com- 
plicated and  expensive  edge  rail;  and,  at  present,  until  the  avenues  of  transit  have  placed 
the  existing  works  in  more  complete  communication  with  the  vai*ious  markets,  we  think  a 
high  duty  on  rails  highly  inexpedient;  besides,  the  railroads  would  not  only  facilitate  the 
prcN^ress  of  the  manufacture,  by  placing  the  ore,  the  fuel,  and  the  flux,  the  furnace,  the  forge, 
and  the  rolling-mill,  now  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
by  giving  between  each  a  cheaper  and  easier  communication,  but  they  would  furnish  con- 
siderable employment  in  the  making  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  all  kinds  of  work  connected 
with  railways.  Many  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  union  remain  undeveloped  for  want  of 
the  means  of  transportation.  Professor  Shephard,  of  Yale  college,  says,  that  in  many  parts 
of  Missouri  the  iron  ore  is  so  devoid  of  foreign  materials,  as  scarcely  to  require  the  prelim- 
inary process  of  roasting,  to  dissipate  the  volatile  ingredients,  or  the  subsequent  addition 
of  li^ge  doses  of  flux,  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  otfier  impurities;  and,  that  a  mountain 
exists  there,  whose  circuit  is  two  miles,  and  whose  elevation  is  350  feet,  consisting  of  specu- 
lar iron,  so  pure  that  only  a  few  solitary  crystals  of  feldspar  can  be  discovered,  which  would 
yield  seventy  per  cent  of  pure  iron,  and  the  region  is  amply  supplied  with  charcoal. 

"  Unlike  me  precious  metals,  which,  when  once  separated  from  the  ore,  cease  to  contri- 
bute to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  iron,  through  its  various  transformations, 
from  the  ore  to  the  finished  utensil,  acquires  an  accession  of  value,  calls  for  additional 
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mechanical  labour,  and  gives  occupation  and  reward  to  different  avocations.  Thb  dormant 
treasure  lies  imbedded  to  an  inexhaustible  amount,  through  a  vastly  extended  region ;  and 
we  will  take  a  rapid  glance  at  its  richness  and  variety.  The  most  valuable — the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron — characterises  the  stratified  primary  rocks  of  New  England,  and  is  prolonged 
across  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  occurs 
abundantly  at  Winchester  and  Franoonia,  m  New  Hampshire;  at  Cumberland,  Rhode 
Island,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Massachusetts  to  be  smelted;  at  Somerset,  in  a  range  of  talc 
slate,  twenty  miles  north  of  Massachusetts;  at  Hawles  and  Bemardstown,  in  Massachusetts. 
In  New  York  it  occurs  in  the  northern  primary  district  in  abundance,  especially  near  the 
valley  of  Ausable  river.  In  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lUngwood,  thick 
beds,  averaging  ten  feet  of  solid  ore,  are  seen — in  Morris  county.  New  Jersey,  near  Succa- 
sunny,  and  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  Delaware  river,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  Berks  and 
Lancaster  counties,  Pennsylvania.  Its  average  thickness  is  from  five  to  twelve  feet,  and  it 
yields  sixty-five  yer  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

*^  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  various  ores  are  profusely  distributed,  besides  the  magne- 
tic or  oxydulated  iron  ore,  the  brown  and  yellowish  argillaceous  or  hematite  ore  is  found 
principally  along  the  borders  of  the  limestone  valleys,  containing  from  forty-five  to  fi(^- 
five  per  cent  of  metallic  iron;  the  fossiliferous  ore,  from  the  variegated  shale  formation, 
containing  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron;  and  the  ore  of  the  coal  region, 
similar  in  character  to  the  clay  iron-stone  of  England  and  Wales,  yielding  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  and  is  highly  useful  from  its  general  dissemination  through 
those  districts  where  the  other  ores  are  not  encountered. 

"  Railways  would  not  only  cheapen  the  manufactured  article  by  affording  a  quick  vehicle 
of  conveyance,  but  open  new  markets  to  the  iron  master,  and  widen  consumption.  From 
the  difficulties  of  transit,  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  Clinton  and 
Essex  counties.  New  York,  would  consider  sixty  dollars  per  ton  for  bars  a  poor  compensa- 
tion, but  veith  railways  would  be  able  to  compete  more  successfully  with  foreign  supplies. 
The  rolling-mill  at  Mount  Savafi^  owes  its  existence  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  of 
imported  iron.  So  that,  indepenaent  of  the  considerations  attached  to  railways  as  a  means  of 
national  defence  and  a  bond  of  union,  the  interests  of  the  iron  manufacturer  seem  to  de- 
mand the  free  admission  of  railroad  iron.  The  two  establishments  now  in  existence  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  branch,  cannot  possibly  supply  the  demand  that  will  exist  for  this 
method  of  locomotion  and  conveyance;  for  it  appears  that  not  only  will  250,000  tons  be 
required  at  once  of  heavy  raib  to  replace  the  worn  out  flat  rails,  but  4378  miles  are  under- 
taken for  railroads,  besides  those  already  in  use  throughout  the  United  States. 

^'  Agriculture,  into  which  the  consumption  of  iron  so  extensively  enters,  and  which  forms 
the  preponderating  interests  of  the  country,  has  sacrificed  much  to  support  the  protective 
policy,  in  the  high  prices  created  thereby.  The  price  of  most  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
is  at  present  depressed,  and  it  would  materially  relieve  its  burdens  if  the  duty  were  in  some 
measure  relaxed  on  all  descriptions  of  iron  ;  and  we  do  not  believe,  under  the  existing  profit- 
able rates,  any  moderate  reduction  would  injure  a  single  manufactory  within  the  influence  of 
foreign  importations.  Besides,  the  quantity  which  comes  in  collision  with  foreign  iron  is 
but  a  minor  proportion  of  our  whole  production.  Of  300,000  tons  wrought  iron  made  in 
the  United  States,  only  one-third,  or  100,000  tons  is  calculated  to  reach  the  seaboard;  the 
other  two-thirds,  or  200,000  tons  being  despatched  to  the  western  markets. 

"  We  do  not  advocate  any  extravagant  or  sudden  abatement  of  duties,  but  it  is  not  just 
to  the  interests  of  the  other  states,  nor  the  large  consuming  mass,  that  any  particular  branch 
of  national  industry  should  be  protected  beyond  the  requisitions  of  government,  for  efficient 
public  service,  or  what  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations;  but 
it  is  expecting  too  much  from  the  people  to  suppose  that  they  will  submit  to  a  perpetuity  of 
the  system,  when  the  temporary  and  incidental  protection  has  enabled  the  domestic  to  vie 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer  m  his  own  market,  and  the  revenue  raised  by  this  means  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  administration.  The  effect  of  this  abatement  would  be,  that  the 
manufacturer  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  his  profits  in  the  price  lest  he  should  be  undersold 
by  the  foreign  article ;  and  the  consumer  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  competition.  We- 
now  subjoin  the  table  before  alluded  to  :— - 
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Statement  of  Sales  made  in  large  Quantities  in  January  and  July  of  1840  and  1841, 

respectively,  and  in  January  of  1842. 


A  R  T  1  C  L  E  K. 


Iron  anvils lb. 

Ban,     common     Bngliah, 
rolled  ton 

Bbfii,     reftn«d      EDflish, 
rolled  do. 

Bars,  American  reftned ....  do. 

Bars,  Swedes,  bammered  .  .do. 

Bars,  old  Sable    do.     ....do. 

Bars,  Mooned,  American 
rolled    do. 

Blooms 

Boiler  plates  whboat  boles 
for  rivets lb. 

Uoopii,  from  one>balf  to  tbree 
incbeswide  tnn 

Kentledge do. 

MilLeranks  ..  lb. 

Nails,  wrongbt do. 

Nails,  cut • do. 

Nail-rods.om   .....^ ton 

Spike  rods,  rolled,  one-fourtb 
and  one-balf  incb do. 

Pifs,  according  to  tbe  rela* 
five  proportioa  of  eaeb 
quality  io  market do. 

Ronnd  or  brsaiers*  rods  of 
tbree- sixteenths  to  eigbt- 
sixteentbs,  loclnsive do. 

Sad  or  flat lb. 

Sheets,  average  thickness. .  do. 

Screws,  weighing  twenty- 
five  pounds  and  upwards. do. 

Screws,  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  pounds,  not 
called  wood-screws do. 

Scytbes dosen 

Shovels do. 

Slit,  for  *cro1l,  &c ton 

Rolled,  for  bsnd  or  scroll, 
from  tbree- eighths  mulU- 

}>lying   by  one-eigbtb    to 
bur  multiplying  by  one- 

fourth do. 

Spikes lb. 

Tacksw  two  ounces  and  a  half 
to  sixteen  ounces  to  tbe  M.. . 

—  exceeding  sixteen  ounces 
totbeM 

Brads,  from  half  an  incb  to 

two  inches  per  M 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14.1b. 

—  exceeding  No.  14 do. 


January,  1S40. 


7  to  la  cts. 

75  to  77i  din. 

90  to  974  ^ln> 

OOdlrs. 
90to94dlrsb 
about  16  dlrs. 

Mdlrs. 
65  to  66  dlrs. 

K)to7cts. 

110  to  167  dlrs. 
20  to  25dlrs. 

8  to  12  cts. 
11  to  12  cts. 

9  to  6^  cts. 
105  to  125  dlrs. 

107  toiaodlra. 


33  to  87}  dira. 


114  to  148  dlrs. 

4|  to  54  cts. 

54  cts. 

18  to  S6  cts. 


18  to  80  cts. 

8  to  18  dlrs. 

8  to  12  dim. 

100  to  126  dlrs. 


100tol44d]r<. 
74  to  84  cts. 

6  to  9  cts. 

10  to  10  cts. 

6  to  SO  cts. 

3  to  9)  cts. 
toStficts. 


July,  1840. 


7  to  IS  cts. 

05  to  674  ^n- 

874  to  M  <ll"* 

874  dlrs. 
80  to  824  dlrs. 
per    ton    more 

70  dlrs. 
50  to  60  dlrs. 

5  to  04  cts. 

107  to  153  dlrs. 
S0to26dlnu 

7  to  11  cts. 

11  to  12  cts. 

5  to  54  cts. 
100  to  1124  dlrs. 

98  to  128  dlrs. 


81  to  35  Ahn. 


106  to  1 36  dlrs. 

44  to  54  CtR. 

5f  cts. 

17tol5ots. 


18  lo  30  cti. 

8  to  18  dlrs. 

8  to  12  dlrs. 

94  to  120  dlrs. 


04  to  133  dlrs. 
7  to  84  cto. 

6  to  9  cts. 

10  to  ao  ofes. 

6to20otii. 

64  to  9  cts. 

10|  to  26  cts. 


January,  1841. 


7  to  11  cts. 

70  to  714  dlrs. 

85  to  90  dlrs. 
85  dlrs. 

86  to  874  dlrs. 
than        Swedes 

65  dlrs. 
474  to  574  dlrs. 

5  to  64  cts. 

91  to  185  dlrs. 

20  to  26  dlrs. 

7  to  12  ots. 

II  to  12  cts.  • 

5  to  54  cts. 

100  to  1224  cts. 

87  to  113  dlrs. 


30  to  36  db^ 


94  to  110  dlrs. 

4  to  5  cts< 

64  cts. 

16  to  M  ots. 


18  to  80  eta. 

7  to  18  dlrs. 

7  to  12  dlrs. 

83  to  no  dlrs. 


83tol!&d1rs. 
6  to  74  cts. 

(lto9cts. 

lOtoMcta. 

6  to  20  cts. 

64  to  9  cts. 

104  to  16  cts. 


July,  1841. 


6  to  11  cts. 

024  to  65  dirt. 

80  to  824  dlrs. 

80  dlrs. 
80  to  824  <Urs. 
iron. 

60  dlrs. 
46  to  55  dlrs. 

4|  to  5|  cts. 

91  to  133  dlrs. 

18  to  22  dlrs. 

7toll  cti«. 

11  toilets. 

5  to64c«s. 

96  to  1224  dlrs. 

87  to  113  dlrs. 


S6  to  374  dlrs. 


04tol2edlTa. 

4  to  5  cts. 

5f  cts. 

16  to  10  ds. 


18to30ets. 

7  to  18  dlrs. 

6  to  11  dlrs. 

83  to  110  dlrs. 


83  to  116  dlrs. 
6  to  7  ots. 

OtoOcts. 

10  to  10  cts. 

6  to  10  ots. 

04to9cts. 

104  to  16  cts. 


January,  1841. 


6  to  11  cts. 

60  to  55  dlrs. 

76  to  774  dlrs. 

774  dlrs. 
8»to^dlrs. 


60  dlrs. 
45  to  55  dlrs. 

44  to  64  cts. 

01  to  136  dlrs. 

18  to  11  dlrs. 

6  to  1 1  cts. 

10  toll  cts. 

5  to  64  cts. 
90  to  1224  dlrs. 

87  to  113  dlrs. 


17  to  36  dlrs. 


94  to  110  dlrs. 

4  to  6  cts. 

6cu. 

14  to  10  cts. 


18  to  80  cts. 

7  to  18  dlrs. 

6ioIldlr4. 

83  to  116  dlrs. 


88  to  116  dlrs. 
6  to  7  cts. 

0  toOcts. 

10  to  10  Ota. 

6tol0ets. 
04  to  9i  cts. 
10  to  254  cts. 


The  following  table,  compiled  fix)tn  the  United  States*  census  of  1840,  exhibits  the  location 
of  the  Coal  Regions,  and  the  Quantity  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  produced  in 
each  State  in  1839  :— 


STATES. 


New  Hampshire .... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania 

7'aryland 

VirginU 

North  CSaroUna 

Alabama. 

TMrnessve 

Carried  forward 


Anthracite. 


tons. 

•  •• 
1,000 

8J»,680 

200 
60 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


Bitnminoiu. 


8S0.036 


tons. 
29,920 

•  •  •  ■  • 

88,000 

11,810,664 

120,000 

10,011,346 

76 

23,060 

13.042 


12,568,686 


STATES. 


Aalbracite. 


Brought  forward . . . . 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana * 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Iowa 


Total. 


tons. 
860,930 
1,126 
196 

>■     •  9  m  • 

131 


...» 

.  • .  • 


863,489 


tons. 

22,508^6 

683,167 

8,518,409 

141,040 

424,187 

149,301 

5,600 

10.000 


17.696,191 
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following  Table  exhibits  the  Qaantit j  of  Coal  shipped  for  the  different  Mimnr  Re- 
gions of  Pennsylrania,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Trade,  together  with  the 
Annual  Amount  of  Increase  and  Consumption,  and  Quantity  remaimng  over  unsold, 
and  disposed  of  on  the  line  of  the  Canal : — 


TEARS. 

SdmylUll. 

Lekifh. 

Pine  Grore. 

gluoiokin. 

WOkttiUrrp. 

LncluiwuinA. 

AfgrofoOo. 

1828 

18tl 

1811 

1813 

18M 

1816 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1«8 

1830 

1831 

1831 

1883 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1844 

tOD8. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••• 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •    • 

6300 
16.776 
31.360 
47.184 
79373 
89384 
81,85) 
108,171 
151.071 

it63n 

8393(8 
431345 
013.153 
433375 
441,608 
451,191 
584,691 
540391 
•77395 
839334 

tOBfS 

366 

1.073 

1340 

5.613 

9,541 

18,393 

81.180 

31,074 

30.m 

18.110 

41,760 

40.966 

70,000 

113.000 

106344 

131,250 

146331 

115,937 

114,111 

111350 

51M88 

141,841 

171.130 

167,734 

377331 

tons. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

17,000 
13300 
10,039 
13,860 
17353 
31.381 
13,405 
34,416 

•  • . . 

.  • .  • 
• « . . 
« .  •  • 

•  • . . 
.... 
.... 

.   ■    .    B 
.... 
.... 

>•  a  • 
.... 

•  •  •. 
.... 
..  *• 

•  ••• 

*•  a  • 

•  ••  . 

•  a  a  . 

11350 
15305 
11.463 
10.000 
10.000 
13387 

tMS. 

•  •  •• 

.... 
.... 
.... 
.... 
.... 

•  •  • . 
.... 

•  • .  • 
. . .  t 

...  a 
.  •  •  • 

.... 
.... 

•  »  m  • 
m  •  •  * 
a  .  •• 
.... 

•  a  •  a 
.... 
a  a  •  a 

47346 

68.000 

114,406 

tong. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 
■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

•  0  •  • 

7,008 

43300 

64,000 

84.000 

111,777 

a,700 

90,000 

103  561 

115387 

78,207 

113,300 

148,470 

191,370 

106.163 

«17.e06 

151,005 

ton*. 
385 

1,0173 

1.340 

5.613 

9341 

34.893 

48.006 

63.434 

77316 

113.083 

174,734 

178.819 

363371 

487.748 

376.636 

560.758 

683,118 

881.476 

739.383 

819317 

865,414 

958.919 

1,108,001 

1383.539 

1,631,669 

Totftl..  •• 

6.308,966 

1,773374 

185354 

81,986 

119,763 

1378,136 

11,445.066 

YKAR8. 


1810 
1831 
1818 
1813 
1814 
1816 
1816 
1817 
1888 
1819 
1830 
1831 
1838 


Annnal 
Increase. 


1,167 

3308 

8.718 

.  16358 

13,154 

15,837 

14.081 

34,567 

6I35I 

1.086 

187,051 

113377 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

•  •  0  • 


177,1 
198,871 


Ui 
April  1. 


.  .  a  a 
...  a 
a  a  aa 
aa»a 
a  a  a  • 
•  a  a  » 

none. 


Sold  on 

Gan»l. 


tons. 


3,154 
3371 
3331 
5311 
6.150 

10^048 
13,419 


YKAR8. 


1833 
1894 
1836 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1830 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1843 
1844 


AnnnAl 
Increase. 

Cotemaad 

Unsold 
April  1. 

tarns. 

tons. 

tons. 

708 

434386 

65,100 

dooroasO- 

41X186 

117,788 

184,113 

685336 

79311 

111,670 

633.418 

4.035 

100,048 

680,441 

54,035 

decrease. 

788,068 

155.070 

80,034 

867.000 

105396 

46.087 

973,136 

157.621 

93.485 

058399 

100.000 

148,101 

a  •  •  0 

100.000 

155.638 

1,158300 

50.000 

868.130 

1318337 

38300 

SoM  on 
Canal. 


«-» 


tons. 

19.419 

18371 

17,863 

11.749 

18,775 

303^0 

18,914 

41.313 

40.684 

34310 

60.000 

90380 


In  the  Report  ct  the  BoaiJ  of  Trade  of  Schuylkill  county,  made  in  the  early  part  of 
1842,  sanguine  anticipations  were  indulged  of  an  entire  consumption,  during  that  year, 
of  the  coal  then  in  maricet  **  But,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  ¥rarmth  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  a  larro  excess  remained  on  hand  on  the  Ist  of  ApriL  This  circumstance, 
in  connexion  with  the  derangement  of  trade  generally  throughout  the  country,  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  down  the  prices  of  coal  so  low,  that,  instead  of  a  profit,  there  was  gene* 
rally  a  loss  sustained  by  mining.  Fair  remunerating  prices  would  be  the  result  of  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  supply.  And,  as  an  excess  is  injurious  to  the  collier,  and  a 
deficiency  prejudicial  to  the  consumer,  it  is  desirable  that  both  extremes  should  be 
aroided. 

There  have  been  126,554  tons  of  coal  shipped  during  the  past  season,  from  this 
region  direct  to  New  York,  in  2243  canal  boats.  This  shows  a  very  large  increase  over  the 
shipments  of  the  preriotts  year,  which  only  amounted  to  78,296  tons.  This  direct  trade 
to  New  York  has  rapidly  grown  into  importance,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Pennsylrama  coal  trade. 

The  foUowing  eomparstive  taUe,  firom  the  Minen^  JourfuUf  will  show  Ihe  quantity  of 
eoal  imported  into  thb  country  from  1821  to  1842,  both  years  indusiye  ;  also,  the  quantity 
of  bituminous  coal  mined  and  shipped  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  anthracite  coal  trade 
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AMERICA. 


or  the  same  periods. 
Treasury : — 


Y  BJlRS. 


1891 
1899 

ims 

1894 
189S 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1830 
1881 


PoreiKO. 

Virgiaim. 

Anthracite. 

tons. 

tons. 

ton*. 

99.199 

•  • .  • 

1.073 

84,993 

484U 

9,910 

80,433 

39.955 

5,893 

97.998 

50,857 

0,541 

95,04S 

59,571 

34.803 

35,605 

79,143 

48.047 

40,957 

75,643 

63,434 

39,303 

89.357 

77.516 

45.303 

83,357 

119,083 

58.136 

01,780 

174.734 

80,509 

93,143 

176.590 

T  B  A  R  S. 


1839 
1833 

1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1849 


Foreign. 

Virgfnia. 

tons. 

tons. 

79,987 

117378 

99,439 

149,587 

91,696 

110^714 

40,069 

06.438 

108,439 

110,714 

159,450 

100,000 

199  063 

.06,498 

181.591 

85,714 

169,807 

78,571 

155.394 

71.071 

103,947 

08,750 

AntbrMate. 

tons. 
368,871 
487,748 
376380 
500J58 
089y4«8 
881  479 
739,903 
810,397 
805^14 
958899 
M08,001 


As  matter  of  impcnrtance  to  those  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  we  give  a  table,  sho' 
the  periods  at  which  the  Sdiuylkill  open^  and  dosed,  from  1834  to  1842,  indurive  > 


YBARS. 

When  Opened. 

When  Closed. 

Nmnber  <rf 
Days  Open. 

Remarks. 

1834 

March  13 

n          94 

Aprfl      6 
March  95 

n         99 

H        10 
May     15 
March  10 

December    6 
November  98 
December  10 

9 

NoTcmber  98 

» 

December    5 

NoTember  98 

968 
950 
948 
953 
948 
947 
965 
918 
908 

Closed  by  Frost 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

1835  ....% 

1886 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841   

1849 

The  fdlowin^  statistics  of  the  comparatiye  operations  of  the  Ldiifi^h  and  Schuylkill 
coal  regions,  are  aerived  from  the  MinerV  Jaumaij  published  at  PottsYille  : — 

**  Although  we  commenced  mining  coal  for  shipment  in  the  Schuylkill  re^on  in 
1825,  five  years  later  than  the  Lehigh,  there  has  been  1,080,552  tons  more  tent  to 
market  from  this  region,  than  from  all  the  other  anthracite  regions  in  the  states,  vis. : — 

tons. 
Total  amount  of  coal  sent  to  market  from  the  Schuylkill  region  since  the 

commencement  of  the  trade,  in  1825,  to  the  doee  of  navigation,  1842     .     4,791,719 
Total  amount  sent  to  market  from  all  other  anthracite  regions  •         •         •     •     3,71 1,067 

Excess  in  friyour  of  Schuylkill  region      .         •         •         .     1,080,652 

**  During  the  last  year,  also,  the  Schuylkill  region  furnished  more  than  one-half  the 
anthracite  coaJL  sent  to  market^  as  the  foUowmg  will  show  : — 

tons. 

Schuylkill  re^on 540,890 

All  other  regions 519,763 

Excess  in  &TOur  of  the  Schuylkill  region     .         .       21,127 

'*  In  1825,  the  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  only  5306  tons ; 
in  1830,  it  had  increased  to  89,984  tons  ;  in  1835,  to  335,685  tons  ;  and  in  1842,  to 
540,890  tons.  At  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  there  will  be  imned,  in  1845,  over 
1,000,000  tons  ;  and,  m  1850,  1,750.000  tons. 

"  The  magnitude  of  this  trade  well  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  different  improvements  of  the  region.  Upwards  of  4,000,000  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  the  following  manner  : — 

railroids. 


65  miles  of 
40       „       Ind 

9000  railroad  cars. 
1500  drift  cars. 


u 


dual 


ft 


under  gicnnd. 


17  collieries  M^tc  water  lerel,  with  sCenm  engines 

pumps,  dec 
100  coHienes  oAsm  water  lefiel. 

80  landings. 
850  oanal  boats. 
000  boat  horses,  dtc 


Thoe  are  thirbr-one  steam-engines  in  the  ooonty,  indudiiiff  coUiefy  engineOy 
amounting  to  imwarJs  of  1000  horse  power.  Twenty-three  of  uese  enginea  wero 
mannfaotmned  in  Schuylkill  county. 
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**  Preyious  to  1841,  the  hone  power  wm  only  850  ;  daring  the  last  two  years  there 
was  an  addition  of  370  horse  power^  making,  in  the  aggregate,  720  horse  power  engaged  in 
coUieries." 

The  Quantity  of  coal  reoeiyed  in  Boston,  for  the  years  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840, 
1841,  and  1842,  including  all  kinds,  anthracite,  domestic,  and  foreign  bituminous,  was 
as  follows : — 


YBARg. 


Aotbnkdte. 


1837. 
1838. 
1839. 


'  t  • 


tOIM. 

80,367 
71,364 
00,488 


Donestio 
Bitameo. 


3903 

5086 
8189 


Poraign 

BUOOMO. 


ton*. 

80.047 
31,768 
89,688 


YEARS. 


1840. 
1841. 
184t. 


Aothrftdte. 


tons. 

73347 

110,038 

•0;»76 


Donestic 
BiCamen. 


tonf. 

3S98 
4330 
4350 


Poraifn 
Bitumeii* 


tons* 
4S,3S1 
47.708 
34,748 


The  anthracite  coal,  in  1842,  was  received  from  the  following  places : — 


tons. 

Phnulelphia 70,604 

Roadoaf 8,917 

Kingston •• «..      1,488 


HavTe-d«-Graoe 
Other  plaocfl.... 


1661 
7fO 


The  foreign  coal,  in  1842,  was  received  from  the  following  places :— 


P  L  A  C  B  8. 

Ton«. 

Chaldronf. 

P  L  A  G  B  8. 

Tona. 

Chaldrona. 

lirerpool 

'hjgnmi  »■»!<»  .       ..     

1,070 

7,318 

690 

000 

70 

. » • . 

1,388 

0.780 

Picton 

11,014 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  e 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8,008 
10.008 

Hall   

ComberUnd..«.. 

136 

niA^Nk«V -•-. 

Halifax 

83 

TvftnoAn ................. 

St.  John 

40 

Sidney  (.Cape  Breton) 

J  rflffO&^flwOf   ■•••■••••■#•••••• 

15 

Canied  forward..  •• 

11,014 

8,868 

Total 

11.014 

18,400 

AooBBOATE  Vabe  of  Produce,  and  T^umher  of  Persons  Employed  in  the  JVGnes  of  the 

United  States,  in  1840. 


NAMB  OP  STATB. 


COAL. 


AKTHRACITB. 


nil 


New  Hanipaliire . .  •. 


*.•...< 


Rhode  I«Und 

Gonnectiovt  •••*••••.. 

* er^B0O%  ...••.•.••..* 
New  lOTK  *•■•••.•... 
New  Jeraey*. ...•.•  •* 

PeBnaylraiua 

j^eiaivare.  .•■••■•.  •>•• 
Jiarylaoa  •.....••*..• 

Yiri^ 

North  Carolina 

SoQth  Carolina*  ....••. 
tvOUf gla  •.•••.•••.*•.. 


MiariMippi 
Lowiaiana . 


Kentndcj 

Ohio 

I  fItfilllMI    ••••««eaa«e*e* 

IIHnoia 


•  •  •  •  •  »e  •  • 
eae«*e*e* 


Ark 

Mi^llCUl  eeseeaveeeee* 


'  •  e  e  •  • 


JO^^A    •••••••e»»*««*e*« 

Diocriot  of  Colombia. . 

Total 

VOL.  II. 


1,000 


6fi»,OB0 


SO0 
M 

•  •  •• 
. .  •  • 

•  •  •* 


3,138 
S90 

* .. 
133 


•  e  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  e 

•  •  «  • 


863,489 


n 


37 
3077 

■  e 
•  • 

8 


37 

4 


a  • 


1 

I 


dollara. 

..  • . 
..  *• 
.  •  •  • 
6,000 


•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

4.384,108 

.... 
.. .  • 

100 
..  • . 
..  *. 


14,150 
1,380 


•  •  •  • 

e  •  0  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


3043  4,388,602 


■rruMiNODi. 


99.030 

e  e  •  e 

•  •  •  • 

88,000 

•  •   •• 

•  •   •  • 

11,^064 

•  ■  •  • 

323,000 

10.033,848 

78 

•  ■  e  e 

«  •  •  • 

33.680 


13,943 

888,107 

3,513,400 

843,040 

434,187 

349,303 

8,300 


10,000 


37.003,191 


n 


6 


1798 

•  • 

38 

095 
I 

•  • 


31 
313 
434 

47 
153 

60 

7 


51 


doUara. 

•  •  •  • 
ee  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

•  *  ee 


300,410 

•  •  •  ■ 

4,470 
1,301,855 

•  •  •• 

•  •  a  e 

•  •  •  e 

e  •  •  • 


76.037 

45,585 

9,300 

130,070 

0,488 
005 


500 


3768  1,868,883 

3o 


DOMESTIC  SALT. 


50,000 

1,380 

376,596 

•  •  •  • 

1,800 

3,807.884 
500 
540,478 
1,100 
1,300 
1,745,018 
4,493 
3,350 


319,005 

307.3.M) 

0.400 

30.000 

13,150 

8,700 

•  •  •  • 

13,000 
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2 


15 

1 

463 


333 
1 

355 

17 

3 

034 
8 
7 


391 
340 
19 
S3 
30 
35 


t  • 


0,179,174  3365 


I 

I 
<3 


dollars. 
35,000 
3,500 
003,980 

e  e  •  • 

3,000 

5,001.000 

1,500 

191,435 

300 

100 

300,560 

7,090 

1,500 


103,585 
113,105 

30,050 

10,000 

8,5.'S0 

30.800 

•  •  •  • 

30.000 


6RANITR.  MARBLB, 
&  OTHBR   ST0NK8. 
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9 

1 

s 
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dollar*. 

107.506 

16.038 

700,855 

17.800 

313,460 

33,855 

1,541,480 

35,731 

388.831 

16,000 

33,750 

84.489 

3,350 

3.000 

51,990 

18.700 


30,100 

10,503 

195,831 

35,081 

74.228 

38.110 

15.500 

3,700 

3,650 

968 

350 


6,998,045  .3,095,884 


a 

e 

it 

e  a 
6 


305 
43 

070 
30 

603 

104 
96*9 

118 

540 
46 
01 

333 

14 

4 

100 
28 


73 

100 

396 

105 

148 

83 

30 

4 

30 

17 


J 

I 

a 

I 


dollars. 

160.360 

5.714 

008,130 

7,500 

832.275 

18,270 

1,003,555 

10,600 

172,373 

5,000 

17,200 

49,390 

930 


36300 
10,000 


15360 
6,313 

37,496 
6,750 

14,080 

1M35 

3,000 

14,500 

400 


7859  2,540,159 
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"  A  considerable  portion  of  the  iron  that  is  used  by  the  cupola  fomaoes  of   Phila- 
delphia, besides  that  which  is  produced   bj  the   state,  is  the  iron  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  states,  while  the  rolling-mills  of  Pittsburgh  woric  lai^  quantities  of  blooms  from 
Ohio^  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.     The  exact  quantity  of  iron  mined  and  smelted  throughout 
the  state  has  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  returns  made  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  in  1839,  by  which  it  I4>pear8  that  there 
wore  mined  in  699  townships  that  made  returns  334,151  tons,  and  adding  to  that  num- 
ber the  remaining  361  townships,  according  to  the  same  ratio  of  production,  there  is  in 
the  213  furnaces  of  the  state  the  following  quantity  produced: — 

tons. 
Iron  ore  mined  in  699  townships     ......     834,151 

Estimated  for  the  renudning  361  townships 172,578 

Total 506,724 

**  It  has  been,  moreover,  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  iron  yielded  by  ore  in 
the  furnace  is  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  produces  one  ton  of  metal  to 
two  and  two-thirds  of  a  ton  of  ore.  To  yield  190,000  tons  of  iron  which  is  the  estimated 
annual  product  of  the  state,  requires  506^666  tons  of  iron  ore.  In  order  to  exhilnt  in  a 
tabular  form  the  amount  of  the  iron-works  throughout  the  state,  independent  of  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  and  their  influence  upon  the  measure  of  its  industry,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing table,  prepared  by  a  committee  i^pointed  to  obtain  statistical  reports  of  the  iron 
interests  of  Pennsylvania: — 


NuMBSB  and  Product  of  the  Iron  Works  in  Pennsylvania^  in  1842. 


N  u  M  B  B  R. 


tS  roUJof-milb,  producing  ~ 

Bar-iraii ...•••••....... 

Boiler-iron 

Sheet-iron • 

Naib 

NaO-plate  iron 

54  fbrgea,  prodadng— 

Blooms 

Leae  —  dedoet  Moohm  mannfactured  into 
boiler,  sheet,  nails,  and  nail  plate 


ProdncC 


Rammered  ber..«. , 

99  fumacet,  pcodnoini^ 

Casdugs • 

Pig-irni.... , 

Leas— deduct  4S,020  tons   of   bar-iron  and 
blooms  manufactured  firom  pigs,  allowiog 

88  ewLof  i^  totheton,  is 

7  fonndriea,  prodndng — 


171  works— total  pig-inm... 

131  ftimaoes,  estimated  ptodooe 

Less— deduct  manufactured  into  bars  and 


84  forges,  roIUng-mills,  Ac,  estimated  to  pro- 
duce.  


387  works  in  PennsyWania,  producing. 


.... 
.... 


17,7SA 
14,060 


80,305 
53,187 

189,695 
82,8€1 


Number 

of 

Tons. 


tons. 

10»8M 
MOO 
1,100 
8360 
3,400 


i;7<» 

4,105 
4,680 


17,018 
300 


74,518 

76,433 
27,410 


178,371 


Yfthie 
perT^ 


dollar*. 

85 

no 

130 
110 

90 


60 
90 

65 


90 


75 


*Vi3S* 


doUan. 

1^68,000 
104,000 
156,000 
985,660 
816,000 


166,900 
369,450 

197,700 


810,540 


pig-lroo 
bar  and  bloom 


Total 
Yaloe. 


dollars. 


8,869,600 


Hands 
employed. 


535,350 


1,108,140 
87,000 


^000,190 

8,198,900 
8,055,750 


9,408,930 


1,078 


1,666 


5,063 
31 


8,438 
6,856 

1,37a 


16,664 


''  The  lar^t  amount  of  iron  produced  is  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lehigh, 
Berks,  Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Columbia, 
Armstrong,  Clarion,  and  Venango,  although,  in  other  counties,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  metal  is  yielded  from  furnaces  and  forges.  There  are  air  and  cupola  Aunaces,  rolHng 
mills,  steam-engine  factories,  nul  factories,  scythe  and  sickle  factories,  axe  and  edge  tool 
factories,  cutlery  factories,  factories  for  shoYcls,  spades,  and  forks;  gim  factories,  car»  car- 
riage, and  waggon  factories,  plough  factories,  and  sheet-iron  hctones.  We  here  annex, 
hoiak  the  journal  of  the  coal  and  iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  a  table,  exhibiting 
the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron,  based  upon  the  amount  produced  in  1842:— 
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Manupacturbs  op  Iron. 

87,244  tons  made  into  bars,  additional  value  . 

71,000  tons  castings 

45,000  tons  rolled  iron 

Iron  in  270  steam-engines 

7017  tons  of  nails 

Scythes  and  sickles 

Ed^e  tools 

Cuderv 

Shoyels,  spades,  and  forks 

Guns 

Cars,  and  other  vehicles 

Ploughs,  iron 

Sheet  iron  manu^eustures 

Articles  made  by  blacksmiths 


» 

79 
77 
77 


» 


77 


Total 


dollars. 

3,489,760 

5,000,000 

1,937,339 

700,000 

253,110 

15,000 

110,000 

25,000 

80,000 

185,074 

900,000 

107,000 

100,000 

5,000,000 

21,254,133 


CHAPTER    IV. 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  FOREST  AND  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  forests  of  the  United  States  are  still  of  great  extent^ — ^but  the  export  of 
timber  is  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  oak  staves  to  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies, — and  of  fir  scantling  and  lumber,  or  beams,  rafters,  and  posts,  and  shin- 
gles to  the  West  Indies.  The  middle,  and  some  of  the  southern  states,  are  sup- 
plied to  a  great  extent  with  fir  timber,  deals,  and  boards,  from  the  state  of  Maine, 
especially  from  Bangor,  and  from  New  Brunswick.  Since  the  time  that  high 
diflerential  duties  have  been  in  force  in  favour  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  of  trifling  amount. 
This  circumstance  has  not  been  injurious  to  the  United  States, — while  the  falla- 
cious encouragement  given  to  the  timber  trade  of  British  America  has  been  of 
the  most  pernicious  tendency,  and  has  not  only  retarded  the  agriculture  and 
prosperity  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  North  American  timber  has, 
with  but  very  rare  exceptions,  involved  in  ruin  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
it.  The  exceptions  are  where  large  capitaHsts  have  been  enabled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  purchasing,  at  often  less  than  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  original  cost,  the 
effects  of  the  ruined  timber  merchant,  or  lumberer. 

We  have,  in  describing  the  limber  trade  generally,  remarked  that  the  Ca- 
nadas  were  settled  with  a  population  of  more  than  250,000  independent  farmers 
before  the  timber  trade  acquired  any  importance,  that  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  all  settled  with  industrious  agriculturists, 
who  in  general  become  independent  farmers  without  having  recourse  to  the  tim* 
ber  trade. 
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There  are  also  circamstances  which  have  resulted  from  the  colonial  timber 
trade  of  a  fery  different  character ;  there  are  fSacts  to  be  found  in  die  registry 
offices  for  land,  and  in  the  recorded  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  Canada^ 
in  New  Brunswick^  in  Nova  Scotia^  in  Prince  Bdward  Island,  and  in  Cape 
Breton* 

These  documents  and  records  we  have  had  examined,  and  they  have  unfolded 
the  undeniable,  and  certainly  not  satisfactory,  facts;  viz.,  that  the  numerous 
mortgages  upon  the  lands  dt  the  farmers,  who  had  by  agricultural  industry  be« 
come  generally  independent,  and  the  mortgages  on  the  lands  of  others ;  and 
most  of  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  actions  for  debt^  and  the  conse- 
quent sheriff ^s  sales  of  lands,  have  been  the  results  of  the  farmers  and  other 
possessors  of  land  engaging  in  the  protected  timber  and  ship-building  trade.  We 
know  that  many  who  were  previously  in  a  state  of  independent  opulence,  and 
who  afterwards  lost  their  farms  and  property,  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  the 
allurements  held  out  by  the  timber  and  ship-building  trade.  The  few  large  houses 
which  have  accumulated  large  properties  in  the  colonial  timber  trade  consist 
scarcdy  of  a  fraction  of  the  colonists,  or  of  the  truly  colonial  interests.  The 
colonial  agriculturists  who  lefl  their  farms  to  cut  timber,  or  to  engage  in  ship- 
building, were  generally  supplied  on  credit  with  goods  and  provisions  at  high 
prices:  they  received  nominally  high  wages  for  their  labour,  but  as  they  almost 
invariably  got  into  debt,  and  were  compelled  to  mortgage  or  sell  their  farms,  it  is 
conclusive  that  the  real  wages  of  their  labour  was  below  a  remunerating  amount. 
The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  applied  their  industry  to  clearing  their  lands 
and  to  agriculture  alone,  were,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  making  sure  yearly 
gains,  transforming  their  woodlands  into  valuable  arable  and  pasturage  estates. 

Several  wood*ctttters  form  what  is  termed  a  **  lumbering  party,"  composed 
of  persons  who  are  all  either  hired  by  a  master  lumberer,  who  pays  them  wages 
and  finds  them  in  provisions,  or  of  individuals  who  enter  into  an  understanding 
with  each,  other,  to  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.  The 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,  are  generally  obtained  from  the 
merchants  on  credit  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  timber,  which  the  lumberers 
are  to  bring  down  the  rivers  the  following  summer.  The  stock  deemed  requisite 
for  a  **  lumbering  party,'*  consists  of  axes,  a  cross-cut  saw,  cooking  utensils,  a 
cask  of  rum,  tobacco  and  pipes ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  biscuit,  poA,  beef,  and 
fish,  peas  and  peari  barley  for  soup,  with  a  cask  of  molasses  to  sweeten  a  decoc- 
tion usually  made  of  shrubs,  or  of  the  tops  of  the  hemlock  tree,  and  taken  as  tea. 
Two  Of  three  yokes  of  oxen,  with  sufficient  hay  to  feed  them,  are  also  required  to 
haul  the  timber  out  of  the  woods.* 

When  thus  prepared,  these  people  proceed  up  the  rivers,  with  the  provisions, 

*  The  quanti^  of  stock  is,  of  course,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  number  who  compose  the 
party.    Some  or  the  Canada  lumberers  carry  an  enormous  stock  to  the  woods. 
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&c.^  to  the  place  fixed  on  for  their  winter  establishment,  which  is  selected  as  near 
a  stream  of  water  as  possible.  They  commence  by  clearing  away  a  few  of  the 
surrounding  trees^  and  building  a  chanty^  or  camp  of  round  logs,  the  walls  of 
which  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  birch 
bark,  or  boards.  A  pit  is  dug  under  the  camp  to  preserve  any  thing  liable  to 
injury  from  the  frost. 

The  fire  is  either  in  the  middle  or  at  one  end ;  the  smoke  goes  out  through 
the  roof;  hay,  straw,  or  fir-branches,  are  spread  across  or  along  the  whole  length 
of  this  habitation^  on  which  they  all  lie  down  together  at  night  to  sleep,  with 
their  feet  next  the  fire. 

When  the  fire  gets  low,  he  who  first  awakes,  or  feels  cold,  springs  up,  and 
throws  on  Rve  or  six  billets,  and  in  this  way  they  manage  to  have  a  large  fire  all 
night. 

One  person  is  hired  as  cook,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  a  breakfast  ready  before 
daylight ;  at  which  time  all  the  party  rise,  when  each  takes  his  ^^  morning,''  or 
the  indispensable  dram  of  raw  spirits,  immediately  before  breakfast  This  meal 
consists  of  bread,  or  occasionally  potatoes,  with  boiled  beef,  pork,  or  fish,  and  tea 
sweetened  with  molasses ;  dinner  is  usually  the  same,  with  pea^oup  in  place  of 
tea;  and  the  supper  resembles  breakfitst.  These  men  are  enormous  eaters;  and 
they  also  drink  great  quantities  of  rum,  which  they  scarcely  ever  dilute.  Imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  they  divide  into  three  gangs;  one  of  which  cuts  down  the 
trees,  another  hews  them,  and  the  third  is  employed  with  the  oxen  in  hauling 
the  timber,  either  to  one  general  road  leading  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  stream, 
or  at  once  to  the  stream  itself:  fallen  trees,  and  other  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  oxen  are  cut  away  with  an  axe. 

The  whole  winter  is  thus  spent  in  unremitting  labour.  The  snow  covers  the 
ground  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  setting  in  of  winter  until  April;  and,  in 
the  middle  of  fir  forests,  often  till  the  middle  of  May.  When  the  snow  begins  to 
dissolve  in  April,  the  rivers  swell,  or,  according  to  the  lumberer's  phrase,  the 
** freshets  come  down.*'  At  this  time,  all  the  timber  cut  during  winter  is  tlirown 
into  the  water,  and  floated  down  until  the  river  becomes  sufficiently  wide  to  make 
the  whole  into  one  or  more  rafts. 
\^  The  construction  of  the  vast  masses  of  timber  floated  down  the  St  Lawrence 
and  other  great  rivers  of  America,  is  nearly  on  all  occasions  similar,  but  bound 
proportionably  stronger  together,  as  the  rafts  increase  in  size.  The  raftsmen 
commence  by  floating  twenty  or  more  pieces  of  timber  alongside  each  other,  with 
the  ends  to  form  the  fore-part  of  the  raft  brought  in  a  line,  and  then  bound  close 
together  by  logs  placed  across  these,  and  by  binding  one  log  to  another  with 
poles  fastened  down  with  withes  plugged  firmly  into  holes  bored  in  the  logs  for 
the  purpose.  The  size  of  the  raft  is  increased  in  this  manner  by  adding  pieces  of 
timber,  one  after  another,  with  their  unequal  lengths  crossing  the  joints,  until  the 
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whole  lot  of  timber  to  be  rafted  is  joined  together^  in  one  flat  masSy  on  the  river. 
The  water  at  this  period,  is  exceedingly  cold ;  yet,  for  weeks  together,  the  lum- 
berers are  in  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  montli  and  a 
half,  from  ihe  time  that  floating  the  timber  down  the  streams  commences,  until 
the  rafts  are  delivered  to  the  merchants.    /^ 

No  course  of  life  can  undermine  the  constitution  more  than  that  of  a  lumberer 
and  raftsman.  The  winter^  snow  and  frosty  although  severe,  are  nothing  to  endure 
in  comparison  to  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  snow-water  of  the  freshets,  in  which 
the  lumberer  is^  day  after  day,  wet  up  to  the  middle,  and  often  immersed  from 
head  to  foot.  The  very  vitals  are  thus  chilled  and  sapped ;  the  intense  heat  of 
the  summer  sun,  a  transition  which  almost  immediately  follows,  must  further 
weaken  and  reduce  the  whole  frame^  and  premature  old  age  is  the  inevitable  fate 
of  a  lumberer.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  toils  of  such  a  pursuit,  those  who 
once  adopt  the  life  of  a  lumberer  prefer  it  to  any  other.  They  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  independent,  in  their  own  way,  as  the  Indians. 

After  selling  and  delivering  up  their  rafts,  they  pass  some  weeks  in  idle  in- 
dulgence, drinking,  smoking,  and  dashing  off  xnz,  long  coat,  flashy  waistcoat  and 
trousers,  Wellington  or  Hessian  boots,  a  handkerchief  of  many  colours  roimd  the 
neck,  a  watch  with  a  long  tinsel  chain  and  numberless  brass  seals,  and  an  umbrella. 
Before  winter  they  turn  again  to  the  woods,  and  resume  the  laborious  pursuits  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  greatest  number  of  the  lumberers  and  raftsmen,  in 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  are  from  the  United  States.  Many  young  men^  of 
steady  habits,  in  our  colonies,  join  the  lumbering  parties  for  two  or  three  years, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  money ;  and,  after  savmg  their  earnings, 
purchase  lands,  on  which  they  Uve  very  comfortably,  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
by  cutting  down  the  timber  trees  for  market 

We  have,  in  describing  New  Hampshire,  given  some  account  of  its  early 
timber  trade.  Forests  of  various  kinds  of  timber  abound  in  Maine,  especially  in 
the  recently  ceded  territory,  and  in  the  north  and  western  frontiers  of  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas — Kentucky, 
Michigan,  and  other  States.  These  we  have  described  in  the  detailed  accounts 
of  each  state* 

The  following  table  is  condensed  from  the  Official  Returns  made  by  Congress 
for  1840  :-^  ' 
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Products  of  the  Forests  of  the  United  States  in  1840. 


NAME    OP  8TATE,  &c. 


Maine 

New  Hainpthire. . . , 

MMsacbuaettt 

Rbode  Island 

Connecticnt 

Vermont. 

NewYork 

New  Jeroey 

Pennay  I  vania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

tiorth  Carolina 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Miaaiatippi 

Louiaiana «.... 

Tenneaaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Mlaaouri  

Arkanaas 

Michigan 

Florida  .. • 

Wiaconain  ...••.... 

Iowa   

District  of  Colombia 


Value  of  lam 
ber  produced. 


Total  value 


dnllara. 

I30B,680 
433,917 
844,845 
44,455 
147341 
340,939 

3,891,308 
271.391 

1,150,930 

Ji,M2 

«6.»77 

538,092 

506,766 

537  ,aM 

114,050 

169,008 

192,794 

66,106 

317,606 

130,329 

262321 

420,791 

203,666 

70,355 

176,617 

392,325 

90346 

202,239 

50380 


Barrels  of  tar, 
pitch,  turpen- 
tine, loaui. 


12.943,507 


•  •  •• 

•  •  *. 

•  ■  •• 

•  ••• 

•  ••  • 
4fS 

2,200 
1,505 


5,809 

593,451 

735 

153 

197 

2,248 

2,233 

3,336 

700 

5,631 

•  •  •  • 

•  >  •« 
956 

84 


Tonaofpot 

and  pearl 

ashes. 


960x 
113] 


7184 

73UJ 
2 
362 


Skins  and  fiirs, 

Talne 

produced. 


1 
95 


619,106 


■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 


6,8094 
3 


145 


154)354 


dollars. 
8,027 
9330 
6f 

.... 

I9.7W 

1,750 

15390 

20,000 

0,571 

.  ■  •• 

3,527 

23,214 

3,120 

1,995 

2,028 

8380 

3382 

1,170 
9,008 

17,860 

87318 
920,883 

39,412 
873,121 

873*7 

54,239 

7,004 

H4,776 

«8.504 


Ginseng, 

and 

all  other  pro- 

dnctiens  of 

the  forest — 

Tftloe. 


Number  of 

men 
employed. 


dollars. 
89  971 

1.020 

81300 

155 

18374 

9300 

143,339 

65,075 
14397 
7.557 
11.690 
40,654 
46340 

0.^7 

155 

4381 

«.873 

•  •  •  • 

1,635 

84,510 

15,206 

0.009 

6J68 

4,015 

83M 

6,483 

.  •  •  • 

8362 


1,065,869 


a30t 

658 

50 
190 

808 

4364 

446 

1388 

115 
9,918 
3.604 


981 
84 

193 
54 

989 

608 


700 

868 

1,134 

843 

890 

6 

508 

07 


596,560         I         82,049 


Lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval  stores  (such  as  tar,  pitch,  turpentine^  and  rosin), 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  skins  and  furs,  ginseng,  and  oak  bark,  and  other  dyes, 
constitute  what  are  usually  called  the  products  of  the  American  forest  The 
term  lumber  comprises  boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  timber  for  masts,  spars,  and 
buildings,  and  those  of  minor  importance,  as  staves  and  heading,  hoops  and 
poles.  In  1770,  the  official  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  exported 
from  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  154,637/.  sterling,  or  686,588  dollars. 
From  1803  to  1807>  the  annual  average  value  exceeded  2,500,000  dollars  ;  and, 
from  1820  to  1830,  it  declined  to  about  1,784,000  dollars.  Naval  stores  have 
long  been  an  object  with  the  Americans,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for 
exportation.  Before  they  were  produced  in  her  North  American  possessions, 
England  obtained  her  naval  stores  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and,  principally, 
from  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden* 

About  the  year  1703,  this  company  attempted  to  create  a  high  monopoly  price 
for  tar,  and  other  naval  articles,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  except  in  the 
ships  of  the  company. 

This  attempt  induced  Great  Britain  to  grant,  by  the  3rd  and  4th  Anne,  a 
bounty  of  41,  per  ton  on  the  importation  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  of  37.  per  ton  on 
the  importation  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  from  the  American  colonies. 

In  1770,  the  value  of  naval  articles  exported,  from  the  American  plantations, 
amounted  to  about  34,693/.  sterling.  In  1761,  a  society,  instituted  in  London  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  offered  large  premiums 
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to  those  wbo  should  import  the  greatest  quantity  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  the 
North  American  colonies.  Treatises,  giving  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  making 
them,  were,  about  the  same  time,  distributed  among  the  colonists.  In  1770^ 
the  value  of  these  articles,  exported  from  North  America,  was  estimated  at 
64,660/.  9s.  2d.  sterling. 

Furs  and  skins  have  always  constituted  a  portion  of  American  exports. 
In  1770 f  the  official  value  of  furs  exported,  from  all  the  North  American 
colonies,  including  Canada,  was  149,224/.  145.  Sd.  sterling.  From  1791  to 
1803,  the  annual  average  value  was  about  300,000  dollars.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  furs  exported  from  the  United  States  were  brought  from 
Canada.  Ginseng,  a  root  highly  valued  in  China,  has  long  been  known  in 
North  America,  and  has  become  an  export  of  considerable  value.  Oak  and  other 
bark  and  wood,  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  have  also  becom  articles  of  export,  of 
some  value. 


Thb  Values  of  the  Exports,  the  Produce  of  the  Forest,  from  1803  to  1844,  has  been  as 

follows : — 


YEARS. 


isos. 

1804. 
1805. 
180G. 
1807. 
1608. 
1800. 
1810. 
1811. 
181t. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1810. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1810. 
1891. 

isn. 


I8M. 

1M». 

18S6. 
18S7. 
I8t8. 
18W. 
1890. 
1831. 


18SS.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1889., 
1840.. 
184J.. 
184S.. 
1843*. 
1844.. 


Lumber  of  aU 
kinds. 


dollar*. 
1,800,»«0 
«,MO.0OO 
«,6O7,000 
2.405,000 
2,637.000 
723.000 
1^48.000 
2,537.000 
3,10^000 
1,038.000 
630.000 
338,000 
1,83^000 
4,004,000 
3.196,000 
2,938,000 
2,400,000 
8,203,000 
1,312308 
1,307.670 
1^5,600 
1,784,386 
1,717,371 
2,011,604 
1,607,170 
1,S214H)0 
1,680,408 
1,836,010 
1.688,976 
2.106.707 
2,250.852 
9/133,304 
3,320,057 
2,791.923 
3,059,540 
2,954,507 
2,694,703 
2,607,336 
3,423,286 
3.118,916 
1,648,271 


NoTal  ttoreo. 


dollars. 
460,000 
322,000 
702.000 
409,000 
335,000 
102,000 
737,000 
473.000 
843,000 
490,000 
91.000 
81,000 
455,000 
798,000 
345,000 
537,000 
876,000 
292.000 
314.660 
447,860 
457,562 
555,055 
463,897 
254,491 
402,189 
487.761 
377.613 
311,010 
307,687 
470,291 
483.712 
320,300 
567.566 
912.376 
823.419 
703,004 
688.800 
602,529 
684,514 
743.329 
473^7 


Pot  and  Pearl 
ashes. 


dollars. 

735,000 

640,000 

776,000 

933.000 

1,490,000 

40H,000 

1,506,000 

1,579,000 

752,000 

333.000 

304,000 

317,000 

865,000 

1,630,000 

1.607,000 

i;i75.000 

1,419.000 

052,000 

889.348 

1,099,053 

1,770.323 

1,613.706 

1,994381 

900.458 

613.171 

761370 

817.434 

1,10.M27 

035,613 

030,398 

814,39ii 

057,500 

571,591 

723,606 

731396 

710,394 

620,369 

533,193 

573,026 

882.741 

541304 


Furs  aod 
skins. 


dollars. 
500,000 

g.*)  0.000 

907,000 
841.000 
852.000 
161.000 
333,000 
177,000 
314,1100 
123,000 
58,000 
22,000 
409,000 
553,000 
688,000 
808,000 
481.000 
575,000 
766,205 
301,302 
672,917 
661,455 
624,602 
582,473 
441,690 
626,235 
526,507 
641,670 
750,938 
591309 
841.933 
797,844 
750  953 
653,663 
154,908 
633,946 
319,564 
1,237,789 
093,263 
598,487 
453,869 


Oinseng. 


dollars. 
100,000 
84,000 
148,000 
139.000 
143,000 

136,000 

140,000 

79,000 

10,000 

39300 
10,000 

102  000 
371.000 

39.000 
174,000 
171.786 
813,943 
160,976 
329,080 
144,509 
137,014 

79,566 

01,164 
114,396 

67,852 
115,928 

90345 
183,194 

70,022 

94,960 
911,405 
109.398 

36.622 
118.906 

24,728 
437.245 

63,702 
193,870 


Oak  bark  aod 
otber  dyes. 


dollars. 

225.000 

88.000 

61,000 

42,000 

19,000 

5,000 

39.000 

72,000 

112,000 

107,000 

118,000 

3,000 

836,000 

308,000 

186,000 

903,000 

146,000 

108,000 

139334 

145,705 

111,333 

05,674 

93309 

65,120 

79384 

101,175 

16.\406 

320,275 

90,116 

52,944 

93309 

71.747 

73.877 

08.758 

96  443 

161.604 

309.696 

229310 

153.519 

111.087 

89338 


Total  Talue. 


dollars. 
4,850,000 
4.630.000 
5.261,000 
4.Kr>1300 
5376,000 
l,399.0(K) 
4383,000 
4,97K,000 
5,186,000 
2,701,000 
1,107,000 
570,000 
3310.000 
7.203300 
6,484,000 
5,691.000 
4,927,000 
5304,000 
3,701,341 
3,815342 
4,498,01 1 
4.S80.646 
4  038340 
3.051.250 
3.343.070 
3.8H0.6I  1 
3,681,759 
4,192,004 
4,263,477 
4,347,791 
4386,339 
4,457.997 
5,397,004 
5361,740 
4,711,007 


5323,083 
6,264,852 


*  For  the  nine  months  coding  30th  of  Jnne  only. 

For  exports  of  the  products  of  the  forests,  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  dominions, 
see  Navigation  and  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  agriculture  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  as  variable  as  its  climates* 
The  following  account  of  it  we  have  grounded  on  the  best  practical  American 
authorities,  who  generally  deprecate  the  backward  and  slovenly  condition  of 
American  husbandry ;  and  upon  our  personal  observations  on  the  subject,* 

We  do  not^  however,  generally  agree  with  them,  for  we  know  many  extensive 
districts  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  far  more  ignorant 
and  careless  husbandry  prev^tils  than  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  the 
British  North  American  possessions.  In  giving  a  brief  statistical  account  of 
the  agriculture  of  America,  we  must  confine  our  limits,  fint^  to  the  wheat  and 
other  grain-growing  countries;  second,  to  the  countries  where  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  sugar,  are  the  staple  crops. 

Before  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  very  little  cotton  and  no  sugar-cane 
were  cultivated.  As  to  the  former  depressed  state  of  husbandry,  and  the  progress 
of  its  improvement,  we  find  some  difierence  of  opinion  among  the  American 
writers  on  agriculture.  ^^  It  is,  indeed,  a  lamentable  truth,''  says  Mr.  Watsoo, 
^^that,  for  the  most  part,  our  knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture,  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  in  a  state  of  demi-barbarism,  with  some 
solitary  exceptions.  The  labours,  I  may  say,  of  only  three  agricultural  societies 
in  America,  at  that  epoch,  conducted  by  ardent  patriots,  by  philosophers,  and 
gentlemen,  in  New  York  state,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  kept  alive  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  often  resulting  in  usefid  and  practical  operations ;  and  yet  these  measures 
did  not  reach  the  doors  of  practical  farmers  to  any  visible  extent  Nor  was 
their  plan  of  organisation  calculated  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  county 
or  state  should  excel  in  the  honourable  strife  of  c(»npetition  in  discoveries  and 
improvements,  in  drawing  from  the  soil  the  greatest  quantum  of  net  profits 
within  a  given  space ;  at  the  same  time,  keeping  the  land  in  an  improving  con- 
dition, in  reference  to  its  native  vigour.  These  results,  and  the  renovation  of 
lands  exhausted  by  means  of  a  barbarous  course  of  husbandry,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  are  the  cardinal  points  now  in  progression  in  our  old  settled  countries^ 
stimulated  by  the  influence  of  agricultural  societies.  Nor  did  their  measures 
produce  any  essential  or  extensive  effects  in  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 

♦  Washington,  considering  the  then  state  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  was  a  skilful  agriculturist 
in  America.  Livingston,  Powell,  and  Judge  Buel,  have  been  great  benefactors.  The  reports  of 
the  latter  — "  American  Husbandry,*  by  xMessrs.  Willis  Gaylord,  and  Luther  Tucker,  **Tbe 
Cultivator,"  «  The  Genessee  Farmer,**  «« The  Book  of  the  United  States,"  «  The  Official  Returns  to 
Congress,"  The  Reports  of  Henry  L.  EUswortli,  Esq.,  The  Reports  of  New  York,  Maasachasetts, 
and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  ♦*  The  Farmers*  InsUuctor,**  by  Judge  Buel,  *•  The  CuhivmtioQ 
of  Cotton,**  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  President  of  tlie  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina  ;  Tarions 
private  communications  and  personal  observations^  are  our  authorities  for  this  account  of  the 
agriculture  of  Uie  United  States  of  America. 
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domestic  animals ;  much  less  in  exciting  to  rival  effbrts  the  female  portion  of 
the  community^  in  calling  forth  the  active  energies  of  our  native  resources  in 
relation  to  household  manufactures.  The  scene  is  now  happily  reversed  in  all 
directions.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance,  in  any  age  or  country,  where  a  whole 
nation  has  emerged,  in  so  short  a  period,  from  such  general  depression,  into  such 
a  rafnd  change  in  the  several  branches  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  in  some 
instances,  it  has  been  like  the  work  of  magic^ 

The  early  neglect  of  agriculture  is  traced  to  various  causes.  The  first  settle* 
ments  were  made  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  bays,  or  on  the  banks  of 
fivers.  The  population  was  scattered  along  the  sea  coast,  where  enterprise  was 
directed,  as  the  readiest  means  of  employment  to  the  fisheries  and  navigation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  limited  to  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Agriculture  did  not  generally  attract  industry^  though  it  was  found  far  more 
certain  than  other  pursuits.  The  more  immediately  lucrative  pursuits  of  trade 
and  navigation,  were  preferred  to  the  more  enduring  labour  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and,  to  the  more  distant  time  required  to  await  its  profits,  or  casualties. 

When  we,  however,  consider  the  formidable  and  disheartening  difficulties 
that  the  wilds  of  America  have  presented,  and,  in  the  remote  districts  of  America, 
still  present  to  the  new  settler,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  slow,  but  at  the  com- 
paratively rapid,  progress  of  agriculture* 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  which  a  new  settler 
makes  in  clearing  and  cultivating  a  wood  farm,  from  the  period  he  commences  in 
the  forests  mitil  he  has  reclaimed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  enable  him  to 
follow  the  mode  of  cultivation  which  is  practised  in  old  agricultural  countries. 
As  the  same  course  is,  with  Httle  variation,  followed  by  all  new  settlers  in  every 
part  of  America,  the  following  description,  which  we  drew  horn  observation,  may 
be  useful  to  tJiose  who  are  about  to  emigrate. 

The  first  object  is  to  select  the  farm  among  such  vacant  lands  as  are  most 
desirable;  and,  after  obtaining  the  necessary  tenure,  the  settler  commences  (the 
nearest  inhabitants  usually  assisting  him)  by  cutting  down  the  trees  on  the  site 
of  his  intended  habitation,  and  those  growing  on  the  ground  immediately  ad- 
joining. This  operation  is  performed  with  the  axe,  by  cutting  a  notch  on  each 
side  of  the  tree,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  rather  more  than  half 
throt^h  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  intended  the  tree  should  fall. 

The  trees  are  all  felled  in  the  same  direction ;  and,  after  lopping  off  the 
prmcipal  branches,  cut  into  ten  or  fifteen  feet  lengths.  On  the  spot  on  which 
his  dw^feig  b  to  be  erected,  these  junks  are  all  rolled  away,  and  the  smaller 
parts  carried  off  or  burnt. 

The  habitationd  which  the  new  settlers  first  erect,  are  all  nearly  in  the  same 
style,  and  constructed  in  the  rudest  manner.  Round  logs,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  without  the  least  dressing,  are  laid  horizontally  over  each  other. 
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and  notched  in  at  the  comers  to  allow  them  to  come  along  the  walls  within 
about  an  inch  of  each  other.     One  is  first  laid  on  each  side  to  begin  the  walls, 
then  one  at  each  end,  and  the  building  is  raised  in  this  manner  by  a  succession 
of  logs  crossing  and  binding  each  other  at  the  comers,  until  seven  or  eight  feet 
high.    The  seams  are  closed  with  moss  or  clay ;  three  or  four  rafters  are  then 
raised  to  support  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  boards,  or,  with  the  rinds  of  birch 
or  spruce  trees,  bound  down  with  poles  tied  together  with  withes.     A  wooden 
frame  work,  placed  on  a  foundation  of  stone,  roughly  dressed,  is  raised  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  leading  through  the  roof  with  its  sides  closed  up  with 
clay  and  straw  kneaded  together,  forms  the  chimney.    A  space  large  enough  for 
a  door,  and  another  for  a  window,  is  then  cut  through  the  waUs ;  and,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cabin,  a  square  pit  or  cellar  is  dug,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables  during  winter.     Over  this  pit  a  floor  of  boards,  or 
of  logs  hewn  flat  on  the  upper  side,  is  laid,  and  another  over  head  to  form  a  sort 
of  garret.     When  a  door  is  hung,  a  window-sash  with  six,  nine,  or  sometimes 
twelve  panes  of  glass  is  fixed,  a  cupboard  and  two  or  three  bed  stocks  put  up ; 
the  habitation  is  then  considered  ready  to  receive  the  new  settler  and  his  £Eunily. 
Although  such  a  dwelling  has  nothing  attractive  in  its  appearance,  unless  it  be 
its  rudeness,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  uncomfortable  a  lodging  as  the  habitations 
of  the  poor  peasantry  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
New  settlers  who  have  the  means  build  much  better  houses  at  first,  with  two  or 
more  rooms ;  but  the  majority  of  emigrants  live  for  a  few  years  in  habitations 
similar  to  the  one  here  described ;  after  which,  a  good  comfortable  house  is  built 
by  all  steady,  industrious  settlers. 

When  the  occupant  or  first  settler  of  new  land  or  forest  finds  himself  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  he  builds  what  is  styled  a  frame  house,  composed  of 
timber,  held  together  by  tenons,  mortices,  and  pins,  and  boarded,  shingled, 
and  clapboarded  on  the  outside,  and  often  painted  white,  sometimes  red. 
Houses  of  this  kind  generally  contain  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  three 
or  four  bed-rooms  on  the  same  floor.  They  are  rarely  destitute  of  good 
cellars,  which  the  nature  of  Uie  climate  renders  almost  indispensable.  The 
farm-buildings  consist  of  a  bam,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  fiEurm,  with 
stalls  for  horses  and  cows  on  each  side,  and  a  threshing-floor  in  the  middle ; 
and  the  more  wealthy  farmers  add  a  cellar  under  the  bam,  a  part  of  which 
receives  the  manure  from  the  stalls,  and  another  part  serves  as  a  store-room 
for  roots,  &c.,  for  feeding  stock.  What  is  called  a  corn-barn  is  likewise  very 
common,  which  is  built  exclusively  for  storing  the  ears  of  Indian  com. 
The  sleepers  of  this  building  are  generally  set  up  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  on  smooth  stone  posts  or  pillars,  which  rats,  mice,  or  other  vermin 
cannot  ascend. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  cultivation  of  woodlands,  the  trees  which  are 
cut  down,  lopped,  and  cut  into  lengths  are,  when  the  proper  season  arrives 
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(generally  in  May),  set  on  fire,  which  consumes  all  the  branches  and  small  wood. 
The  logs  are  then  either  piled  in  heaps  and  burnt,  or  rolled  away  for  making  a 
fence.    Those  who  can  afford  it,  use  oxen  to  haul  off  the  large  unconsumed 
timber.    The  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  remaining  wood  is  all  black  and 
charred ;  and  working  on  it,  and  preparing  the  soil  for  seed,  is  as  disagreeable,  at 
first,  as  any  labour  in  which  a  man  can  be  engaged.    Men,  women,  and  children, 
must,  however,  employ  themselyes  in  gathering  and  burning  the  rubbish,  and  in 
such  parts  of  labour  as  their  respective  strengths  adapt  them  for.     If  the  ground 
be  intended  for  grain,  it  is  generally  sown  without  tillage  over  the  surface,  and 
the  seed  covered  in  with  a  hoe.     By  some  a  triangular  harrow,  which  shortens 
labour,  is  used  instead  of  the  hoe,  and  drawn  by  oxen.    Others  break  up  the 
earth  with  a  one-handled  plough,  the  old  Dutch  plough,  which  has  the  share  and 
coulter  locked  into  each  otber,  drawn  also  by  oxen,  while  a  man  attends  with  an 
axe  to  cut  the  roots  in  its  way.     Little  regard  is  paid,  in  this  case,  to  make 
straight  furrows,  the  object  being  no  more  than  to  break  up  the  ground.     With 
such  rude  preparation,  however,  three  successive  good  crops  are  raised  on  fertile 
uplands  without  any  manure ;  intervale  lands,  being  ferttiised  by  irrigation,  never 
require  any.     Potatoes  are  planted  (in  new  lands)  in  round  hollows,  scooped  with 
the  hoe  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  about  forty  in  circumference,  in  which  three 
or  five  sets  are  planted  and  covered  over  with  a  hoe.     Indian  corn,  pumj^ins, 
cucumbers,  peas,  and  beans,  are  cultivated  in  new  lands,  in  the  same  manner  as 
potatoes.     Grain  of  all  kinds,  turnips,  hemp,  flax,  and  grass  seeds,  are  sown  over 
the  sur&ce,  and  covered  by  means  of  a  hoe,  rake,  or  triangular  harrow;  wheat 
is  usually  sown  on  the  same  ground  the  year  after  potatoes,  without  any  tillage, 
but  merely  covering  the  seed  with  a  rake  or  harrow,  and  followed  the  third  year 
by  oats.     Some  farmers,  and  it  is  certainly  a  prudent  plan,  sow  timothy  and 
clover  seed  the  second  year,  along  with  the  wheat,  and  afterwards  let  the  ground 
remwi  under  grass,  until  the  stumps  of  the  trees  can  be  easily  got  out,  which  usually 
requires  three  or  four  years^    With  a  little  additional  labour,  these  obstructions 
to  ploughing  might  be  removed  the  second  year,  and  there  appears  little  difficulty 
in  constructing  a  machine  on  the  lever  principle,  that  would  readily  remove 
them  at  once.    The  roots  of  beech,  birch,  and  spruce,  decay  the  soonest :  those 
of  pine  and  hemlock  seem  to  require  an  age.     After  the  stumps  are  removed 
from  the  soil,  and  those  small  natural  hillocks  called  cradle  hills,  caused  by  the 
ground  swelling  near  the  roots  of  trees  in  consequence  of  their  growth,  are 
leveUed,  the  plough  may  always  be  used,  and  the  system  of  husbandry  followed 
that  is  most  approved  of  in  England  or  Scotland.    The  foregoing  remarks  we 
drew  up,  from  our  observations  on  husbandry,  in  the  counties  north  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Q       The  following  extracts  on  the  subject  of  clearing  lands  is  extracted  from 
observations  by  Samuel  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  a  very  observing 
cultivator.    Previous  to  undertaking  to  clear  land,  Mr.  Preston  advises, — "  1st. 
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Take  a  view  of  all  large  trees,  and  see  which  way  thejr  may  be  felled  for  the 
greatest  number  of  small  trees  to  be  felled  alongside  or  on  them.  After  felling 
the  large  trees,  only  lop  down  their  limbs  ;  but  all  such  as  are  feUed  near  them 
should  be  cut  in  suitable  lengths  for  two  men  to  roll  and  pile  about  the  large 
trees,  by  which  means  they  may  be  nearly  all  burned  up,  without  cutting  into 
lengths,  or  the  expense  of  a  strong  team  to  draw  them  together.  2ndly.  Fdl  all 
the  other  trees  parallel,  and  cut  them  into  suitable  lengths,  tiiat  they  may  be 
readily  rolled  together  without  a  team,  always  cutting  the  largest  trees  first,  that 
the  smallest  may  be  loose  on  the  top,  to  feed  the  fires.  Srdly.  On  hill  sides, 
fell  the  timber  in  a  level  direction ;  then  the  logs  will  roL  together  but  if  the 
trees  are  felled  down  hill,  all  the  logs  must  be  turned  round  b^ore  they  can  be 
rolled,  and  there  will  be  stumps  in  the  way.  4thly.  By  following  these  direc- 
tions, two  men  ra^y  readily  heap  and  bum  most  of  the  timber  without  requiring 
any  team ;  and  perhaps  the  brands  and  the  remains  of  the  log  heaps  may  all  be 
wanted  to  bum  up  the  old  fallen  trees.  After  proceeding  as  directed,  the 
ground  would  be  dear  for  a  team  and  sled  to  draw  the  remains  of  the  heaps 
where  they  may  be  wanted  round  the  old  logs.  Never  attempt  eitlier  to  diop  or 
draw  a  large  log,  until  the  sise  and  weight  are  reduced  by  fire.  The  more  fire* 
heaps  there  are  made  on  the  clearing  the  better,  particularly  about  the  old  logs, 
where  there  is  rotten  wood,  p^ 

'^  The  best  time  of  the  year  to  fell  the  timber,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  on 
the  season's  being  wet  or  dry.  Most  people  prefer  having  it  felled  in  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  leaves  are  of  full  size.  Then,  by  spreading  the  leaves  and 
brush  over  the  ground  (for  they  should  not  be  heaped) « if  there  should  be  a  very 
dry  time  the  next  May,  fire  may  be  turned  through  it,  and  will  bum  the  leaves, 
limbs,  and  top  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  very  good  crop  of  Indian  com  and  pump- 
kins may  be  raised  among  the  logs  by  hoeing.  After  these  crops  oome  off,  the 
land  may  be  deared  and  sowed  late  with  rye  and  timotjiy  grass,  or  with  oats  and 
timothy  in  the  spring.  If  what  is  called  a  good  burn  cannot  be  had  in  May,  keep 
the  fire  out  until  some  very  dry  time  in  July  or  August ;  then  clear  off  t^  land, 
and  sow  wheat  or  rye  and  timothy,  harrowing  several  times,  both  before  and 
after  sowing ;  for,  after  the  fire  has  been  over  the  ground,  the  sod  of  timothy 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  other  crops  will  admit,  to  prevent  briers^ 
alders,  fire-cherries,  &c^  from  springing  up  from  such  seeds  as  were  not  con- 
sumed by  the  fire. 

**  The  timothy  should  stand  four  or  five  years,  either  for  mowing  or  pasture, 
until  the  small  roots  of  the  forest  trees  are  rotten ;  then  it  may  be  ploughed ;  and 
the  best  mode  which  I  have  observed,  is  to  plough  it  very  shallow  in  the  autumn ; 
in  the  spring,  cross-plough  it  deeper,  harrow  it  well,  and  it  will  produce  a  first- 
rate  crop  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes,  and,  the  next  season,  the  largest  and  best 
crop  of  flax  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  be  in  order  to  cultivate  with  any  kinds  of 
grain,  or  to  lay  down  again  with  grass.    These  directions  wre  to  be  understood  as 
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applying  to  what  are  generally  called  beech  lands,  and  the  chopping  may  be  done 
any  time  in  the  winter^  when  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  to  cut  low  stumps^  as  the 
leaves  are  then  on  the  ground.  ^  By  leaving  the  brush  spread  abroad^  I  have 
loDiown  such  winter  chopinngs  to  bum  as  well  in  a  dry  time  in  August^  as  that 
which  had  been  cut  the  summer  before/* — Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Wherever  a  settlement  is  formed  amidst  the  woodlands^  and  some  progress 
is  made  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  b^ns  gradually  to  develop 
the  usual  features  of  an  American  village.  Firsts  a  saw  mill^  a  grist  mill^  and  a 
blacksmith's  shop  appear;  then  a  school  house,  and  a  place  of  worship;  and  in 
a  little  time  the  village  doctor,  and  pedlar  with  his  wares,  introduce  themselves. 

A  saw  mill,  of  itself,  soon  forms  a  settlement,  for,  attached  to  it,  must  be  a 
blacksmith's  forge,  dwellings  for  carpenters,  millwrights,  and  labourers,  stables 
and  ox  houses.  A  shop  and  tavern  are  also  sure  to  spring  up  dose  to  it;  tailors 
and  shoemakers  are  also  required. 

In  adverting  to  the  circumstances  which  have  retarded  agricultural  im- 
provements in  the  United  States,  the  following  remarks  occur  in  a  very  useful 
work,  lately  published  on  American  husbandry,*  '^  Coming,  as  the  first  colonists 
did,  direct  from  the  British  Isles,  and  the  intercourse  with  that  country  having 
continued,  with  only  two  slight  interruptions,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  follows,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  our  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  should  be  in  a  great 
degree  feshioned  by  those  of  the  fatherland.  This  is  easily  observable  in  our  litera- 
ture and  our  laws,  and  not  less  strikingly  so  in  our  agriculture.  With  some  few 
modifications,  then,  such  as  may  be  traced  to  climate  or  the  different  social  con- 
ditions of  the  two  countries,  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  may  be  said  to 
resemble  that  of  England  very  closely.^ 

The  above  remark  is  the  more  stricdy  true  as  relating  to  the  Atlantic  States 
north  of  Carolina,  to  part  of  Vermont,  and  the  portions  of  New  York  and  Penn« 
sylvania,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  We  could  apply  them  also  to  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Upper  Canada,  parts  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  especially  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  authors  of  the  work  here  quoted  on  American  husbandry,  proceed : — 

'^  The  question  has  been  not  unfirequently  asked,  How  &r  are  fiEirmers  in  the  United 
States  justified  in  following  the  example  and  practices  of  British  agriculturists  ?  This  ques- 
tion assumes  an  importance  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  were  it  not  a  fact  that  we  look 
with  great  interest  to  the  results  of  agriculture  in  that  country  ;  that  most  of  our  standard 
agricultural  wcnrks  are  £rom  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
England  are  such  as  to  render  that  island  a  ^reat  theatre  of  experiments ;  and  that  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  which  can  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  cultivation  of  the  s(ul,  are  fur 
more  extensively  diffused  and  better  imd^:stood  there  than  here.  Having  the  same  Anrio- 
Saxon  descent,  the  influmice  of  England  is  felt  in  every  department  of  our  social  condition; 
in  our  religion^  literature^  and  laws ;  and,  perhaps,  is  as  potent  as  anywhere  in  the  usages 
and  practices  that  belong  to  the  cultivation  of  the  eartt  In  our  implements  used  on  the 
farm,  we  co{^  firom  English  models ;  in  improvinfl^  our  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle^ 
we  look  to  stoc]^  imported  from  England ;  m  our  horticulture  and  floriculture  we  follow  the 

♦  •*  American  Husbandry,"  by  Willis  Gaybr  and  George  Tucker,  New  York. 
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example  of  EngliBh  planters  and  gardeners  ;  and  in  our  farming  operations,  in  cultnre,  and 
in  the  selection  of  grains,  the  influence  of  that  country  is  paramount.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  to  inquire  how  far  we  may  safely  fbUow  such  an  example,  and  in  what  respects  we 
ought  to  deviate,  or  when  it  hecomes  necessary  to  do  so. 

*'  To  determine  this  question  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
position  of  the  two  countries,  so  far  as  regards  climate,  soil,  and  population,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  plants  and  the  prices  of  lahour.  In  general,  it  may  he  laid  down  as  a  correct 
position,  that  the  difference  between  the  soils  of  the  two  coimtnes  is  not  of  a  kind  to  render 
any  difference  of  culture  important. 

**  To  the  turnip  may  be  traced  the  great  improvements  made  in  raising  catUe  and  sheep 
in  Britain,  as  the  vast  amount  of  food  thus  produced  irom  an  acre  enables  the  cultivator  to 
enlarge  his  flocks  or  herds  to  any  desirable  extent,  and,  by  rapid  or  comparative  feeding,  to 
exhibit  their  several  qualities.  In  this  country  we  have  hardly  begun  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  root-crop.  Public-spirited  and  intelligent  farmers  nave  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-tillers  of  the  soil,  but  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  a 
dread  dP  innovation,  have  in  most  instances  made  the  effort  up-hill  work,  ana,  as  yet,  pro- 
ductive of  comparatively  littie  effect  Still  the  ice  has  been  broken ;  an  impression — a 
favourable  one,  we  believe — has  been  made  on  public  sentiment ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  a  long  series  of  years  was  necessary  to  place  the  root-culture  on  a  Arm  foundation  in 
England,  we  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  a  like  triumph  over  incorrect  notions  and  the  pro- 
duction of  similar  benefits  here. 

"Population,  by  justifying,  or,  rather,  compelling  English  farmers  to  adopt  peculiar 
systems  of  farming,  may  be  said  to  create  a  wider  difference  between  the  agriculture  of  the 
two  countries  than  any  arising  from  the  soiL 

"  But  it  is  to  climate  that  the  principal  points  of  difference  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
two  countries  must  be  traced ;  and  this  is  what  should  be  kept  most  distinctiy  in  view 
when  comparisons  between  English  agriculture  and  our  own  are  instituted.  England, 
though  in  the  latitude,  and  most  of  it  north  of  Quebec,  has  a  milder  climate  than  our 
middle  states  ;  and  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  adapting  the  agricultiu^  of  that 
country  to  this.  In  the  United  States  (we  spei^  particularly  now  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states,  as  it  is  these  that  are  more  influenced  by  English  agriculture  than  the 
south),  the  summers  are  much  hotter  and  the  winters  much  colder  than  in  England  : 
hence  some  plants  that  require  a  great  degree  of  heat  will  succeed  better  here  than  there ; 
while  many  plants  will  bear  the  winters  of  England  in  the  open  air,  tiiat  perish  when  ex- 
posed without  protection  to  the  intense  cold  of  our  winter  months.  A  great  number  of 
thermometrical  observations  show  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  three  months  of 
January,  February,  and  Mareh,  in  En^and,  is  about  37  deg.,  42  deg.,  and  47  deg.,  and 
that  of  the  three  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  about  63  deg.,  66  deg.,  and  66  deg. 
The  average  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  temperature  per  month  will  not 
exceed  more  than  6  deg.  or  8  deg.,  those  sudden  and  extreme  changes  to  which  our 
dimate  is  subject  being  unknown  there.  In  the  valley  of  the  Genessee,  near  Lake  Ontario, 
the  average  for  the  three  winter  months  gives  about  24  deg.,  26  deg.,  and  36  deg.,  and 
for  the  three  summer  months,  71  deg.,  73  deg.,  and  72  deg. ;  the  mean  average  of  several 
years  is  49  deg.,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  about  100  deg.  In  this  country  we 
nave  changes  of  from  30  deg.  to  40  deg.  in  twenty-four  hours :  there  the  greatest  rarely 
exceeds  6  deg.  or  8  deg.  Tnere,  also,  the  thermometer  seldom  descends  but  a  few  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  while  here  it  is  below  for  weeks  or  months  togetiier.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  thermometer  Mis  below  zero 
as  often  as  it  does  in  England  below  32  deg. 

^*  This  statement  will  show  that  there  must  be  a  material  difference  between  the  agri- 
cultural operations  proper  to  two  countries  so  situated,  as  far  as  those  operations  can  be 
affected  by  climate.  To  g^ve  a  single  instance  :  Indian  corn,  it  is  ascertained,  cannot  be 
grown  in  any  coimtry  where  tiie  thermometer  for  more  than  one  month  is  not  above  70  deg. ; 
and  that  in  a  temperature  of  75  deg.,  or  80  deg.,  it  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection.  This 
is  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  introduce  com  into  Great  Britain, 
it  has  proved  a  complete  fiedhire.  It  is  not  killed  with  the  frost  there  as^here ;  but  the 
degree  of  heat  will  not  bring  it  to  maturity  during  the  sunmier  months.     Mr.  Cobbett  was 
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oonfident  he  should  succeed,  and  did  grow  some  tolerable  crops  of  early  Canadian  ;  but, 
like  some  trees  which  flourish  and  mature  their  seeds  here,  but  will  not  ripen  in  England, 
the  com  would  not  in  all  cases  mature  so  as  to  vegetate,  and,  in  spite  of  his  boastings,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  culture.  On  the  contrary,  wheat  is  a  crop  that  requires  a 
lower  temperature  than  maize,  and  is  not  adapted  to  a  hot,  dry  climate.  Great  Britain  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  best  wheat  countries  on  the  globe,  and,  perhaps,  produces,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  land  in  tillage,  a  greater  amount  than  any  other.  Tfa^  low  temperature  and 
mobt  chmate  of  Enc^land  is  found  to  agree  with  this  plant  perfectly.  Scotland  is  too  cold; 
but  no  part  of  the  island  b  too  hot,  as  is  the  case  with  a  considerable  portion  of  our  southern 
states. 

*'  To  this  difference  of  climate  must  be  attributed  the  difficulty  we  have  found  in  the 
United  States  in  growing  hedges  from  such  shrubs  or  trees  as  are  used  in  England  for  this 
purpose.  From  witnessing  their  excellent  effect  and  beautiful  appearance  there,  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  we  should  adopt  the  same  plants  for  the  same  object  here ;  but,  after  the 
repeated  and  persevering  efforts  of  fifty  years,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  five 
mdes  of  tolerable  hedge,  from  im ported  varieties  of  thorn  or  holly  plants,  in  the  United 
States.  The  difference  between  the  moist,  temperate,  and  equable  climate  of  England 
and  the  hot,  dry,  vaiiable  climate  of  this  country,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked ;  when  a 
recollection  of  this  fact  would  have  convinced  any  one  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of 
plants  that  our  seasons  must  be  fatal  to  English  hedges.  Whether  there  are  any  of  our 
native  plants  that  will  supply  thb  desideratum,  remains  to  be  seen. 

**  The  worst  effect  which  our  variable  climate  and  intense  cold  have  on  our  agriculture, 
when  compared  with  that  of  England,  is  their  influence  on  our  wheat  crop.  The  heaving 
out  of  the  roots  of  wheat  and  clover  plants  by  the  expansion  of  frost,  and  which  is  here  the 
most  fatal  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  surface  thaws  by  day  and  freezes  by  night,  is 
something  which  agriculturists  in  that  country  are  rarely  called  to  guard  against,  and 
which,  of  course,  never  enters  into  their  calculations  in  the  preparation  of  their  soil.  Here 
it  is  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  guard  against  the  evil  by  such  a  system  of  ploughing  and 
manuring  as  shall  most  effectually  obviate  the  dang^  arising  from  this  source. 

'*  The  causes  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  tended  more  toan  any  others  to  depress  agfri- 
culture,  and  prevent  its  receiving  the  attention  it  demands,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  profits 
which  should  reward  the  labourer,  are  the  following :  First,  a  want  of  respect  in  the  agri- 
cultural interest  for  their  own  profession.  There  is  a  feeling  in  certain  portions  of  the 
community  (principally  among  those  who  have  done  nothing  to  increase  the  productive 
capital  of  the  country  themselves,  and  who  may  be  termed  the  drones  of  the  social  compact), 
that  personal  labour  is  disgraceful,  and  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soU  is  little  better  toan  a 
slave.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  feeling  may  be  said  to  be  promoted  and  perpetuated 
by  the  conduct  of  fEumers  themselves.  Tnere  are  too  many  men  among  us — men  who 
have  good  fEurms,  and  who  might  employ  their  sons  upon  them,  with  the  certainty  that 
honourable  competence  would  be  the  result — who  prefer  to  see  them  exposed  to  the  fluctua- 
tions and  uncertainties  of  mercantile  life,  or  involved  in  the  temptations  and  perplexities  of 
professional  life,  rather  than  honest,  high-minded,  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  soil.  For 
this  evil,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  the  remedy  is  with  the  farmer.  His  sons  should  be  well 
educated ;  but  they  should  be  taught  to  feel,  what  in  iact  is  the  case,  that  in  the  actual 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  their  profession,  the  fanner  has  few  equals  and  no  superior.* 

*  The  following  extract,  written  some  years  ago,  wiU  show  that  the  evil  complained  of  was  not 
confined  to  the  United  States : — 

**  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Nova  Scotia  was  long  neglected  for  other  pursuits  ;  it  was 
even  considered  as  disreputable,  as  if  a  portion  of  that  spirit  had  been  transplanted  to  the  co- 
lony, which  in  Europe,  durins  the  feudal  times,  viewed  husbandry  as  a  degraded  employment,  in 
which  villains  or  slaves  should  alone  be  engaged.  A  ridiculous  pride  certainly  prevailed  for  a 
long  time,  and  still,  in  some  measure,  exists  in  America,  which  showed  itself  by  holding  rural 
labour  in  contempt.  This  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  poverty  among  the  old  settlers,  who, 
when  any  other  employment  offered,  eenerally  escaped  from  the  occupation  of  husbandry. 

**  Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  England,  where  such  opinions  will  be  laughed  at,  the  petty  shop- 
keq>er,  who  retailed  rum,  sugar,  and  tea ;  the  pedlar  who  carried  about  tape,  thread,  needl^,and 
pins ;  the  keeper  of  a  common  tavern,  or  dram-shop ;  the  constables  who  served  the  writs  or 
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"  The  second  cause  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculticre  in  the  United  States  is  the  inat- 
tention of  farmers  in  selecting  the  hest  breeds  of  animals  for  their  yards,  and  the  best  seeds 
for  planting.  In  these  two  respects  there  is  the  greatest  room  for  improvement ;  and  the 
necessity  of  entering  at  once  upon  a  course  of  reform  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pressed  upon 
our  cultivators. 

^^  Another,  and  third  cause  of  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  is  the  too  general  want  of 
knowledge  among  farmers  of  the  scientific  principles  which  govern  it." 

We  have,  in  the  account  of  each  state,  territory,  and  district  of  the  United 
States,  described  the  soil  of  each.  In  a  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  all, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  class  the  whole  country  in  regions,  with  regard  to  the 
soil  and  its  productions. 

The  first  of  these  regions  comprise  the  six  New  England  states ;  the  second^ 

New^  York,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  states]  the  third,  the  northern  Western 

states ;  the  fourth,  the  Atlantic,  or  cotton  and  rice  growing  states  5  the  fifth, 

the  lower  and  southern  Mississippi,  or  cotton  and  sugar  growing  states.    With 

respect  to  the  fertility  and  products  of  these  regions,  the  following  extracts,  from 

an  article  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  in  '*  Hunt's  Magazine,^'  are 

interesting : — 

'^  Taking  the  six  states  of  New  England,  which  are  limited  in  their  territory,  we  find, 
that  although  the  soil  is  of  primitive  formation,  and  nmch  broken  by  hills  and  ledges  of 
rocks,  the  common  grains,  such  as  rye,  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  most  of  the  garden 
vegetables,  are  produced  upon  its  hill-sides  and  in  its  valleys  to  a  considerable  extent, 
wUch  may  be  much  increased  by  improved  methods  of  culture,  although  a  large  portion  of 
its  surplus  population  is  annually  drained  off  to  the  more  productive  lands  of  the  new  states 
of  the  west.  The  state  of  Massachusetts,  however,  has  exceeded  all  other  of  the  New 
England  states,  in  a  better  form  of  husbandry.  There,  not  only  has  greater  attention  be^i 
paid  to  this  interest  as  a  science,  but  the  influence  of  that  improvement  is  experienced  in 
the  greater  abundance  and  the  superiority  of  its  crops.  Passing  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
we  find  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  mterest  of  agriculture  most  signally  displayed.  In 
that  wide  allurial  soil,  stretching  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  surface  of  the  territory,  throughout  nearly  its  entire  extent,  is  checkered  with 
prosperous  farms,  tilled  by  an  agricultural  population  which  is  probably  exceeded  by  that 
of  no  other  portion  of  the  country,  in  the  independence  and  solid  comfort  which  they 
enjoy — a  condition  that  is  principally  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  that 
condition,  indeed,  we  perceive  the  benefits  which  might  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
country,  were  this  species  of  enterprise  more  widely  extended.  The  promiction  of  wheat 
alone  m  this  state  yields  a  vast  revenue  to  its  producers ;  and  ihe  flour  which  is  poured  out 
from  its  mills,  and  the  quantity  of  bee^  pork^  and  other  products  of  stock-hu^andry,  as 

summons  of  the  justice  of  peace,  and  the  cheating  horse-dealer  ;  in  short,  all  who  made  a  living 
by  scheming  or  rascality,  considered  themselves  much  more  important  persons  than  the  truly  more 
respectable,  and  assuredly  more  lionest,  man  who  cultivated  his  own  lands. 

**  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  considered  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  so  far 
beneath  tliem,  that  they  only  held  the  plough  from  necessity,  as  a  degraded  employment,  while 
their  sons  skulked  from  rural  labour  to  the  woods,  or  to  seek  for  employment  on  board  of  the 
coasting  vessels  :^the  daughters,  also,  were  ashamed  of  being  found  engaged  in  the  dairy,  or  as* 
sisting  m  the  occupations  of  haymaking  and  harvest. 

"  Great,  however,  as  the  change  and  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  province  has  been, 
we  must  yet  consider  fkrming,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  rude  state. 

**  There  still  exists  a  lazy  attachment  to  the  make-shift  system — an  absence  of  neatness,  amidst 
luxuriant  vegetation.  In  short,  the  mere  means  of  living  are  too  easily  obtained ;  and,  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  stimulous  of  improvement  and  the  attainment  of  order  seems  to  cease.  Time, 
and  a  great  increase  of  population,  will  alone  create  an  effective  diange." — M'Gregor^s  BrUisk 
America^  Vol.  II. 
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well  as  grains  and  vefetableSy  which  fill  the  channel  of  the  Hudson,  supply  the  wants  of 
the  Tillages  upon  its  hanks,  and  the  great  metropolis  at  its  mouth.  Passmg  towards  the 
•outh,  we  reach  the  territory  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  cultivated  with  pains-taking  thrift 
by  Dutch  farmers,  a  source  of  no  inconsiderahle  wealth  to  the  state.  Arriving  in  Mary- 
land, we  enter  upon  a  soil  which,  while  it  produces  most  of  the  gpusses  and  g^rains  of  the 
north,  in  as  great  abundance  as  even  the  state  of  New  York,  yields  also  the  tobacco  ;  and, 
from  that  state,  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Greorgia,  and  Florida, 
we  have  a  territory  which  stretches  away  in  plain  and  valley,  inviting  the  labours  of  the 
plough,  and  giving,  in  return,  not  only  the  vegetable  products  of  the  north,  but  also  those 
great  staples,  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

**  Nor  are  the  agricultural  advantages  of  this  portion  of  our  territory,  however  great, 
equal  to  those  furnished  by  the  soil  m  the  west.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  that 
domain  which  extends  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  New  Orleans,  waterea  by  about 
3000  miles  of  that  great  river,  spreads  out  a  more  fertile  territory  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  skhe.  The  oak-lands,  extending  through  Michigan  to  the  borders  of  the 
lakes,  the  prairies  of  Illinms,  the  deep  mould  which  stretches  from  the  southern  borders  of 
the  lakes  beyond  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  and  the  numerous  states 
org^anised  along  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Biissouri,  from  the  rugged  cliffs  of 
Lake  Supericnr  to  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  develop  a 
field  for  agriculture  which  almost  bewilders  us  by  its  magnitude. 

**  The  relative  proportion  of  the  aOTicultural  production  of  the  different  states,  may  be 
cleariy  ascertained  from  the  census  which  has  been  ordered,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  be 
taken.  It  would  seem,  that  as  a  wheat-growing  state,  Ohio  stands  first  in  rank ;  the 
amount  of  that  product  which  it  yields  being  about  16,000,000  bushels.  The  next  in 
importance  is  Pennsylvania,  the  annual  product  of  which  is  13,000,000  bushels.  New 
York  ranks  the  third,  producing  1 1,000,000  bushels  ;  and  Virginia  the  fourth,  producing 
10,000,000  bushels.  The  state  of  Tennessee  has  yielded  the  largest  annual  crop  of  Indian 
com  ;  the  product  of  that  state  being  estimated  at  42,000,000  bushels  ;  Virginia  has  pro- 
duced 34,000,000  bushels,  Ohio  33,000,000  bushels,  Indiana  28,000,000  bushels,  Illinois 
22,000,000  bushels,  Alabama  18,000,000  bushels,  Georgia  17,000,000  bushels,  and 
Missouri  1 5,000,000  bushels.  In  the  production  of  potatoes.  New  York  seems  to  bear  the 
palm,  having  yielded  30,999,000  bushels  ;  next  comes  Maine,  with  a  crop  of  10.000,000 
bushels  ;  and  she  is  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  with  8,000,000  bushels.  In  the  production 
of  cotton,  Mississippi  leads  the  way  with  289,000,000  lbs.  ;  Alabama  succeeds,  with 
240,000,000  lbs. ;  Georgia  follows,  with  148,000,000  lbs. ;  South  Carolina  comes  after- 
wards, with  134,000,000  lbs.  ;  Tennessee  follows,  with  128,000,000  lbs. ;  Louisiana  yields 
87,000,000  lbs.  ;  Arkansas  23,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  Virginia  10,000,000  lbs.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  it  woiUd  also  appear  that  Louisiana  has  yielded  the  largest  amount,  having 
produced  249,000,000  lbs. ;  and  New  York  comes  next,  in  the  maiiuflBcture  of  that  which  is 
derived  frt>m  the  maple,  yielding,  as  we  are  informed,  frx>m  her  own  forests,  70,000,000  lbs. 
In  the  production  of  swine,  Tennessee  stands  first,  baring  2,795,000  ;  while  Ohio  has 
furnished  2,000,000.  In  the  production  of  wool,  also,  New  York  ranks  first ;  and  that 
state  is  soon  followed  in  successive  order  by  Ohio,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
In  the  production  of  tobacco,  the  state  of  Tennessee,  also,  appears  to  rank  first,  yielding 
the  amount  of  26,000,000  lbs.,  Maryland  is  next,  with  18,000,000  lbs.,  and  Virginia,  with 
14,000,000  lbs.,  follows.  In  the  production  of  lumber,  also.  New  York  has  exceeded  any 
other  state,  producing  that  article  to  the  value  of  3,788,000  dollars.  This  state  is  soon 
f(^owed  by  Maine,  the  alleged  valuation  of  whose  lumber  ii  1,808,000  dollars.  So,  also^ 
in  the  products  of  the  orchard,  the  palm  is  given  to  New  York ;  the  value  of  this  species 
of  product  derived  from  her  soil  bemg  1,782,000  dollars.  In  the  products  of  the  dairy. 
New  York  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  column,  producing  from  this  source  the  value  of 
10,000,000  dollars ;  and  that  state  is  soon  succeeded  by  Vermont,  which  derives,  from  the 
same  source,  the  vsJue  of  4,892,000  dollars. 

^  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  how  certainly  the  application  of  science 
to  the  art  of  agriculture  increases  the  amount  and  value  of  its  [nx>ducts,  and  a  proper 
attention  to  stock-husbandry  improves  the  breed  of  cattle,  that  more  attention  is  not  paid 
to  the  subject  in  our  own  country.     We  have  annual  exhibitions  of  cattle,  called  fairs,  in 
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trhich,  it  must  be  granted,  that  noble  specimens  of  this  specieg  of  stock  are  displayed  ;  but 
little  has  been  done,  compared  with  what  ought  to  be  done,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  our  agricultural  interest.  There  are  many  farmers,  both  at  iXie 
east  and  west,  who,  with  a  laudable  enterprise,  have  imported  numerous  valuable  specimens 
of  farming  stock ;  and  we  know  that  there  are  numerous  agriculturists  in  the  heart  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  upon  a  domain  which  we  of  the  east  are  too  apt  to  term 
a  wilderness,  who  drive  from  their  barn-yards  specimens  of  sheep,  hoi-ses,  and  cattle,  which 
would  surprise  the  less  ambitious  husbandmen  of  many  of  our  eastern  states.  But  not- 
withstanding the  too  great  neglect  of  this  branch  of  our  agricultural  interest,  which  we 
denominate  stock-husbandry,  our  advance,  in  this  respect,  of  late  years,  has  been  obvious 
and  marked  ;  and  this  improvement  is  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  compare  the  quality 
of  our  sheep  and  cattle  with  those  of  the  same  general  species  which  formerly  existed  in 
our  own  country.  Liberal  and  enterprising  gentlemen,  adopting  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
from  taste  and  inclination,  and  disposed  to  spread  widely  the  benents  of  improved  husr 
bandry,  have  imported  at  their  own  expense,  from  abroad,  some  of  the  best  species  of  horses 
and  cattle.  As  early  as  1802,  the  first  importation  of  merino  sheep  into  this  country  was 
made  by  Colonel  Humphreys,  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  ChanceUor  Livingston,  of 
New  York.  Several  companies  have  been  also  formed  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky^ 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  have  made  it  an  important  object  to  import  from 
Europe  the  best  stock,  both  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  the  farming  interest  of  the  country  is 
indebted  to  Messrs.  George  and  Thomas  Searle,  of  Boston,  who,  in  1824,  imported  that 
beautiful  and  valuable  species  of  sheep,  the  Saxony,  into  the  east,  it  having  been  introduced 
into  the  west  seven  years  previously  ;  and  to  Van  Rensselaer  and  Coming,  of  New  York  ; 
Powell,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  for  similar  services  ;  the  last- 
named  gentleman  having  not  only  imported  the  best  stock,  but  distributed  them  among  the 
farmers  of  his  vicinity  ;  deriving,  as  the  sole  consideration,  the  conviction  that  he  had  con- 
ferred solid  advantages  upon  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  nation.  There  are  other 
individuals  who  have  performed  similar  services." 

Great  improvements  are,  however,  making  in  the  agricultural  as  well  as  in 
the  rearing  of  live  stock,  and  valuable  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  to  which 
our  limits  will  scarcely  more  than  allow  us  to  refer. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  crops  of  the  United  States  are  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  Reports  for  1843,  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  on  the  Improvements  in  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  and  the  statistical 
tables  are  all  arranged  and  condensed  from  voluminous  official  returns. 

PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMLNT. 

"  The  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  though  g^radual,  is  yet  steady.  The 
importance  of  this  hranch  of  industry  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated. 
The  whole  country  is  more  or  less  interested  in  it,  as  it  furnishes,  besides  what  is  consumed 
at  home,  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States. — The  vast  public 
domain  of  unsold  lands,  too,  will  be  affected  oy  this  progress,  and  its  value  proportionably 
advanced.  It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  this  improve- 
ment. 

"  Causes  of  Improvement, — The  geological  surveys  ordered  and  in  progress,  or  re- 
cently completed,  in  many  of  the  states,  besides  the  other  important  benents  thereby  con- 
ferred on  those  states,  have  contributed  much  to  advance  the  science  of  husbandry. 

"  These,  in  connexion  with  the  experiments  of  agricultural  chemistry,  by  thus  directing 
tlie  attention  to  their  analysis,  are  developing  the  nature  of  the  soils  and  their  adaptation 
and  means  of  increased  production,  by  different  seeds,  products,  and  methods  of  cultivation 
and  manures,  and  so  enable  the  &rmer  or  planter  to  use  the  varieties  of  his  land  to  the 
best  advantage. 

*'  The  increasing  number  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  treatises,  and  their  cheap  and 
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more  •xtan^yc  drcolatioii  tfarooglioiit  the  land,  are '  ako  producing  a  happy  efiect.  The 
fanners  and  planters  in  the  yarious  sections  of  our  country  are  thus  brought  acquainted 
with  each  other^s  operations  and  success,  and  also  with  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  rear- 
ing of  stock,  hc.f  common  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  new  products  and  the  result  of 
their  trial  are  noticed,  and  the  knowledge  of  many  useful  discoveries  thus  extended.  The 
prejudice  against  '  book  fkrming,'  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  has  so  long  proved  a  bar-' 
rier  to  the  adoption  of  valuable  improvements  thus  suggested,  is  gradually  wearing  away ; 
and  a  happy  combination  of  science  and  practical  skill  is  thus  secured,  the  results  of  which 
are  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

**  Agricultural  sodeties  also  exercise  great  influence  in  furthering  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural industry.  These  are  but  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  their  institutions  and 
increase  in  number  and  prosperity  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  if  still  further  aided  by  an  efficient  board  of  agriculture,  like  what  exists  in  Crreat 
Britain,  they  would  no  doubt  be  yet  more  successful.  It  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  that 
board  was  there  established,  and  it  has  proved  of  extensive  benefit  to  that  active  empire. 
By  means  of  these  societies,  great  numl>ers  of  the  agriculturists  of  our  country  are  brought 
together,  to  compare  notes,  as  it  were,  to  observe  each  other *s  success,  and  to  converse  on 
the  topics  connected  with  this  branch  of  industry.  They  examine  the  machines,  imple- 
ments, animals,  and  products,  offered  for  exhibition,  and  are  induced  to  bestow  more  care 
and  labour  in  the  selection  of  their  seeds  and  stock,  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  in 
th^  tilli^  and  harvesting. — Every  year  new  and  valuable  improvements  are  thus  made 
knoivn  and  introduced,  by  which  many  are  essentially  benefited.  Premiums  also  encourage 
to  effort,  and  a  highly  salutary  incentive  is  furnished,  in  the  honour  to  be  acquired  of  suc- 
cessful and  approved  farming.  A  similar  effect,  too,  results  from  the  bounties  given  by 
the  different  states  to  encourage  the  culture  of  some  particular  product.  These  have  never 
been  offered  without  a  new  impulse  being  stirred,  and  leading  to  increased  attention  to  the 
pursuit.  Some  of  the  states  in  these  respects  are  far  in  advance  of  others,  but  almost  all  are 
beginning  more  to  appreciate  their  true  interest,  and  seeking  to  extend  their  true  prosperity. 

'*  While  adverting  to  the  causes  of  general  improvement  in  the  ag^cultiu^  of  our 
country,  it  may  not  also  be  improper  to  allude  to  the  increased  habits  of  temperance  and 
sobriety  of  the  labourer,  by  which  tne  condition  of  the  farm-house  and  farm  is  so  essentially 
benefited,  and  domestic  happiness  and  effective  strength  promoted.  A  clear  head  and  a 
vigorous  frame,  in  combination,  will  ever  be  most  successful  in  tillage,  as  in  every  branch  of 
industry.  The  lengthening  of  life  and  the  repair  of  health,  thus  secured,  render  many 
who  have  been  but  drones  and  mere  consumers,  also  active  and  efficient  producers,  as  weu 
as  healthful  consumers.  The  amount  added,  too,  in  the  increased  skill,  as  well  as  the 
saring  from  less  breakage  of  tools,  machinery  of  labour,  and  the  actual  effectiveness  of  such 
labourers  as  have  heretofore  been  drawn  from  the  intemperate  class,  now  reformed,  consti- 
tute no  small  item  of  gain  in  this  riew  of  the  subject.  No  little  damage  has  been  thus 
sustained  in  the  '  inebriate'  management  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  is  now  avoided. 
Were  this  the  proper  place,  some  most  interesting  deductions  might  be  made  as  to  the  phy- 
sical force  and  efficiency  thus  added  to  the  various  branches  of  industry,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  whole  on  agriculture,  as  a  source  of  our  national  wealth.** — Mr.  £lUvH>rtk^8  Report. 

Live  Stock. — The  horses^  homed  cattle^  swine,  and  sheep  of  the  United 
States^  though  still  of  inferior  breeds,  have  now  rery  greatly  improved.  We 
have  no  space  to  give  any  lengthened  account  of  the  live  stock  of  America ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  will  find  ample  descriptions 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  and  other  Agricultural 
Societies. 

New  York^  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  the  New  England  States,  Michigan,  and 
Vermont,  and  in  time,  the  prairie  regions,  will  be  the  principal  countries 
for  horses,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  s^ne  of  the  western  states  are 
increasing  rapidly,  and  of  late  years  for  salting,  and  especially  for  lard  oil.— 
(See  Pork  and  Lard  Oil  Trade  hereafter.) 
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The  breeding  of  sheep  for  their  wool  has  been  greatly  increased  and  improred. 

The  following  extract  on  the  subject  is  interesting : — 

**  From  present  experimeDts,  the  introduction  and  raising  of  sheep  on  the  vast  prairies 
of  the  west  are  to  be  anticipated,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  should  be  a  great 
change  in  the  territory  to  which  the  consumers  of  wool  must  look  for  much  of  their  raw 
maternal.  Hitherto,  die  New  England  and  middle  states  have  principally  furnished  the 
market  with  wooL  But  sheep  are  already  beginning  to  acquire  importance  in  the  view  of 
the  farmers  and  the  planters  of  the  west  and  south;  and  if  the  importation  of  1100 
merino  bucks  in  a  single  year  into  South  America  produced  such  a  change  in  their  flocks, 
why  may  not  equally  as  striking  a  result  be  effected  in  the  western  and  southern  states 
by  a  siimlar  introduction  there  r  Millions  of  sheep  could  he  sustained  at  htUe  expense  on 
the  belt  of  the  oak  timber  land  running  through  Georgia,  seventy  miles  wide  by  150  miles 
long.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  southern  states  but  would  furnish  some  good 
section  for  the  keeping  of  flocks  on  the  up-lands.  Planters  are  now  also  actuaUy  beginning 
to  collect  their  flocks.  The  sheep-raising  states  of  the  north  must  expect  competition. 
The  farmer  in  the  higher  and  colder  latitudes,  who  has  to  fodder  his  flock  for  a  long 
winter,  will  certainly  feel  the  effect  of  this  new  direction  of  sheep  husbandry,  brought,  as 
he  will  be,  into  competition  with  those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  an  almost  perennial 
spring.  So  soon  as  the  planter  ceases  to  be  absorbed  in  the  production  of  cotton,  the 
streams  of  the  south  will  be  lined  with  mills,  and  various  operations  of  machin^.  The 
northern  and  middle  states  cannot  but  see  that  it  will  do  so.  There  are  many  locations 
south  and  west  of  the  Delaware  where  three  sheep  at  least  can  be  kept  as  cheap  as  one  can 
on  the  confines  of  the  Canadas. 

'^  Pasturage  to  almost  any  extent  covers  the  prairie  range,  and  grass  and  gprain  for  a 
short  winter^B  feed  are  cut  and  reaped  by  machines  at  a  trifling  expense.  One  gentleman, 
it  is  stated,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  having  a  prairie  farm  in  Blinois  of  some 
500  acres,  purchased  2000  sheep,  which  he  placed  upon  it,  under  the  care  of  two  fiedthful 
shepherds.  The  sheep  were  kept  without  difficulty  in  the  be^t  of  health,  and  the  proprietor, 
as  the  first  firuits  of  his  enterprise,  received  6000  lbs.  of  good  wool,  worth  thirty  cents  per  lb. 
The  transportation  from  Illinois  to  Buffalo  cost  about  one  cent  per  lb.  These  facts  are 
mentioned,  not  to  discourage  effort,  but  to  prepare  the  producer  of  wool  to  meet  the  con- 
dition of  things  that  must  soon  take  place  in  a  state  of  general  peace  and  depression  of 
grice  of  all  the  staple  products.  By  the  last  census  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  the  United 
States  about  20,000,000  of  sheep.  It  has  been  thought  by  those  who  have  paid  attention 
to  this  subject  that  this  number  is  much  too  low  ;  and  the  supposition  has  been  made  that 
there  are  not  less  than  34,000,000  of  sheep  in  this  whole  country,  of  which  one-fifth  are 
in  New  York.  The  safer  estimate  would  probably  be  about  25,000,000 ;  the  estimated 
value  of  which,  at  two  dollars  per  head,  would  give  50,000,000  dollars.  Three  sheep  is 
the  general  allowance  per  acre  for  winter  provender  and  summer  pasture.     The  aggregate 

Quantity  of  land  necessary  is  more  than  8,330,000  acres  ;  which,  at  the  average  of  fifteen 
oUars  per  acre  (perhaps  it  would  reach  even  to  twenty  dollars),  would  be  nearly 
125,000,000  dollars.  The  amount  of  wool  produced  at  an  average  of  two  lbs.  the  fleece 
is  50,000,000  lbs.,  which,  probably,  at  the  lowest  average  price,  is  equal  to  12,000,000 
dollars." 

The  following  are  the  live  and  dead  weights,  raised  and  fed  bv  Mr.  Raybold  at  his 
£ftrm  near  Delaware  city.  Their  wool  was  long,  fine,  and  silky,  such  as  is  raised  for  the 
finest  worsted  stuffs. 

Live  weights  each,  251  lbs.  200  lbs.,  200  lbs.  219  lbs.,  229  lbs.  233  lbs.,  195  lbs.  219  lbs., 
209 lbs.  173 lbs,  195 lbs.  195  lbs.,  177 lbs.  205 lbs.,  189 lbs.  209 lbs.,  229 lbs.  183 lbs., 
193  lbs.  203  lbs.,  189  lbs. 

Dead  weights  each,  116^  lbs.  115^  lbs.,  124  lbs.  124  lbs.,  110^  lbs.  100^  lbs.,  119  lbs. 
94 lbs.,  107 lbs.  105^ lbs.,  1281  lbs.  HI  lbs.,  110^ lbs.  98 lbs.,  130^ lbs.  117^ lbs., 
13241bs.  1471bs.,  llUlbs.  130 lbs.,  1181bs. 

The  rough  fat  weighed  371  lbs. 

The  following  Tabular  Statement  will  exhibit  the  Live  Stock  and  Products  of  each 
State. 
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Tablxs  exhibiting  the  lAre  Stock,  Horticultnnl,  and  Agricultural  Product*  of  the  United 
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Rkcafitulation  extutnting  tbe  total  amount  of  each  of  the  columm  in  the  foregobg  tables. 


The  foregoing  returns  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  who  bear 
the  name  of  marshals.  The  detailed  accounts  include  not  only  the  returns  of 
each  state,  but  those  of  each  county  in  each  state ;  and  also  of  the  smaller  di- 
Tiaions  of  each  county,  called  townships.  The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might,  in  a  similar  manner,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  at  not  much 
expense,  be  made  out  at  least  once  in  ten  years,  and  even  for  every  five  years, 
by  taking  that  of  each  parish,  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
who  sent  me,  most  obl^ngly,  a  complete  copy  of  all  the  voluminous  returns  made 
by  the  marshals  of  the  United  States. 
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AMERICA. 


CULTIVATION  OF  RICE. 

"  *  Landgrave  Tliomas  Smith,  who  was  goveraorof  the  province  in  1698,  had  been  at  Mada- 
gascar before  he  settled  in  Carolina.  There  he  observed  that  rice  was  planted  and  grew  in  low 
and  moist  ground.  Having  such  ground  at  the  western  extremity  of  his  garden,  attached  to  his 
dwelling-house  in  East  Bay-street,  he  was  persuaded  that  rice  would  grow  therein,  if  seed  could 
be  obtained.  About  tliis  time  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  being  in  distress,  came  to  anchor  near 
Sullivan's  Island.  The  master  of  the  vessel  inquired  for  Mr.  Smith  as  an  old  acquaintance.  An  in- 
terview took  place.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  seed- 
rice  to  plant  m  his  garden,  by  way  of  experiment.  The  cook,  being  called,  said  he  had  a  small  bag 
of  rice  suitable  for  that  purpose.  This  was  presented  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  sowed  it  in  a  low  spot  ia 
his  garden,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  Longitude-lane.  It  grew  luxuriantly.  The  little  crop  was 
distributed  by  Mr.  Smith  among  his  planting  friends.  From  this  small  beginning,  the  first  staple 
of  South  Carolina  took  its  rise.     It  soon  afVer  became  the  chief  support  of  the  colony.' 

"  Its  introduction  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  North  America.  It  be- 
came valuable,  not  only  for  consumption  at  home,  but  as  an  article  for  exportation.  By  an  act  of 
parliament,  9rd  and  4th  of  Anne  (1706),  rice  was  placed  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
could  only  be  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  year  1730,  it  was  permitted 
to  be  carried,  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  to  the  ports  of  Europe  lying  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  Its  culture  had  so  increased,  that,  as  early  as  1 724, 18,000  barrels  of  it  were  exported  ; 
and,  from  November,  1760,  to  September,  1761^  no  less  than  100,000  barrels  were  shipped  from 
South  Carolina. 

**  In  1770,  the  value  of  this  article  exported,  being  in  quantity  about  160,000  barrels,  amounted 
to  1,530,000  dollars. 

Exports  from  1791  to  1843. 


YEARS. 


Tierces. 


Valne. 


1791 

1792 

1793 

1704 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1709 

1800 

1801 

1809 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

181S 

1816 

1817 


90,960 

14U762 

134,011 

116.486 

138.536 

131,039 

60,111 

135,243 

110.569 

112.056 

94,860 

79,822 

81,838 

78,385 

56,830 

102,027 

94,092 

9,228 

110,907 

131,341 

119,356 

77,190 

120,843 

11.470 

129,248 

137.843 

79,296 


dollara. 


•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 


2,455,000 
2,350,000 
1,705,000 
2,617,000 
2,367,000 

221,000 
2,104,000 
9,026,000 
2,387,000 
1,544.000 
8,021,000 

230.000 
2,785.000 
3,555,000 
2,378.880 


YEARS. 


Tiercet. 


1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1828 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1R29 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

I83R 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 


86.181 

76  523 

71.663 

88,224 

87.080 

101,365 

113,229 

97,015 

111.063 

133,518 

175.019 

171.636 

130.697 

116,517 

120.327 

144,166 

121.886 

110351 

212,983 

106,084 

71,048 

03,320 

101,660 

101,617 

114,617 

106,700 


Yaloe. 


doilan. 

3,262,097 

2,142.644 

1,714,923 

1,404,023 

1,553,482 

1,890,98ft 

1,882,962 

1,925,245 

M17,445 

2,343,908 

2,620,606 

2,514,370 

1,966,894 

2,010,987 

2,152,631 

2,774,418 

2,122,272 

2,210331 

2,548,750 

9,309,279 

1,721,819 

2,400,198 

1,942,076 

2,010,107 

l4H)7,3a7 

1,695,796 


**  Wine. — North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  rank  highest,  in  their 
order,  in  the  production  of  wine.  In  Maryland,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  and  Kentucky,  some 
thousands  of  gallons  are  likewise  produced.  Two  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  cultivated  by  some  Ger- 
mans, have  the  past  autumn  (1842)  yielded  1500  gallons  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  paid  a 
net  profit  of  more  tlian  1000  dollars.  Still,  the  quantity  produced  is  small.  The  cultivation  of 
both  the  native  and  foreign  grape,  as  a  fruit  for  the  table,  seems  to  be  an  object  of  increasing  in- 
terest in  particular  sections  of  our  country;  but  any  very  decided  advances  in  this  product  are 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

"  Near  Mississippi  city,  in  Mississippi,  grapes  are  said  to  succeed  well.  One  person  is  men- 
tioned who  bad,  on  an  average,  from  vines  u>ur  years  old,  over  200  fine  bunches  to  the  vine 
Some  others  have  had  over  500  bunches  to  the  vine.  Mr.  Mottier,  of  Delhi,  near  Cincin- 
nati, has  six  acres  wholly  devoted  to  grape-vines.  The  vineyard  was  planted  in  1829,  and 
began  to  yield  fair  returns  in  two  or  three  years ;  and,  during  the  whole  period,  he  has 
lost  but  a  single  crop.  He  finds  there  a  northern  preferable  to  a  southern  exposure.  The 
Swiss  vine-dressers,  it  is  said,  say  that,  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  if  the^  save  the  crops  of 
three  years  out  of  five,  they  think  they  do  well.  *  About  1500  gallons  of  wine  were  made  last 
year  (1842),  for  which  he  finds  a  ready  sale  at  one  dollar  per  gallon.  The  Catawba  affords  a  white 
wine  in  good  repute  with  connoisseurs,  resembling  Rhenish.    The  Cape  grape  makes  a  red  wine 
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nore  like  Burgundy.  His  vines,  thb  year  (1843)  are  in  a  very  promising  state ;  and  should 
nothing  untoward  occur,  he  thinks  they  will  yield  him  from  200  to  400  gallons  of  wine  to  the 
acre.'  There  are  also  said  to  he  some  half-dozen  other  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  the  amount 
of  American  wine  manufactured  there,  and  the  preparations  for  extending  the  business  by  Ger- 
mans from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  are  stated  to  be  larger  than  would  be  imagined.  *  The  Seup- 
P^fnong  grape  of  North  Carolina  has  been  pronounced  by  a  French  gentleman,  not  very  ready  to 
admit  the  excellence  of  American  grapes,  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  he  had  ever  seen  in 
Prance.'  It  is  said  that, '  in  southern  climates,  under  the  best  management,  2000  gallons  an  acre 
may  be  calculated  on  as  a  vineyard  product.  Some  of  tlie  vines  of  ten  or  twelve  years*  growth 
yi^ded  half  a  barrel  a-piece.'  A  gentleman  in  North  Carolina,  who  this  last  year  made  thirty 
barrels,  intends  the  next  year  to  make  forty  or  more.  The  culture  of  the  grape  has  also  been  suc- 
cessAil  in  Louisiana,  and  the  following  calculations  have  been  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  ex- 
perience: '  One  acre  planted  with  1000  vines  will  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  weighing  50,000  lbs., 
nrhich  will  yield,  after  pressing  and  allowing  for  all  waste,  16,666^  lbs.  of  pure  juice,  or  2083  gal- 
lons of  wine.*  Some  clusters  of  the  kind,  called  the  grape  of  Canaan,  are  said  to  weigh  from  Bve 
to  six  pounds  a  bunch.  The  grape  has  also  been  cultivated  very  successfully  as  a  fruit  for  the 
table,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  One  gentleman  at  Croton  Point  is  said  to  liave  twenty  acres 
of  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes.  The  country  abounds  with  many  fine  native  grapes,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  adapted  for  cultivation.  A  southern  journal  speaks  of  the  discovery, 
within  the  past  year,  of  a  white  cluster  or  bunch  grape,  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
remote  unsettled  part  of  Leake  county,  in  Mississippi,  on  the  Yokanodkano  river.  The  bunches 
are  very  large ;  the  fruit  transparent,  thin  skinned,  and  oval ;  pulp  soft,  with  three  seeds  inclosed  ; 
it  is  a  great  bearer,  of  delicious  flavour,  and  was  long  known  to  the  Indians.  It  is  called  the 
Yokanodkano  grape. 

"^  As  a  good  mode  of  preserving  grapes,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  put '  in  tight  boxes  or 
kegs  in  alternate  layers  with  carded  bats  of  cotton.* 

**  The  whole  amount  of  the  wine  crop  in  the  tabular  estimate  for  the  United  States,  is  139,240 
gallons. 

**  Madder  J  which  vras  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1842,  is  said  to  repay  a  net  profit  of  200 
dollars  to  the  acre  when  properly  managed.  It  produced  on  the  farm  of  a  gentleman,  who  has 
devoted  some  attention  to  this  product  in  Ohio,  at  the  rate  of  2000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  he  believes 
it  may  be  made  to  produce  SOOO  lbs.,  which  b  a  greater  crop  than  the  average  crops  of  Germany 
and  Holland.  It  is  probable  that  it  may  hereafter  be  more  an  object  with  our  fiirmers,  but  the 
introduction  of  its  culture  among  them  must  be  gradual.  Niae  acres  have  been  planted  by  one 
person  in  1839,  which  he  harvested  in  1842.  The  labour  required  is  said  to  be  from  eighty  to 
too  days'  work  per  acre,  and  a  crop  is  not  reaped  till  it  is  three  years  old.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  cultivated  is  said  to  have  considerable  influence  on  the  colour  of  the  dye  produced 
from  madder. 

"  Okvffs,  it  b  asserted,  may  be  grown  in  some  of  tlie  southern  state^.  A  gentleman  in  Missis- 
sippi, b  stated,  in  an  agricultural  journal,  to  have  *  the  olive  growing,  which,  at  five  ^ears  from  the 
cutting,  bore  fruit,  and  was  as  large  at  that  age  as  they  usu^ly  are  in  Europe  at  eight  years  old.' 
*  Tbe  olive  here,'  it  b  added, '  will  yield  a  fair  crop  for  oil  at  four  years  from  the  nursery*  and  in 
eight  years  a  full  crop,  or  as  much  as  in  Europe  at  ftom  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.'  The  lands 
and  climate  there  are  stated  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  olive  for  oil, 
pickles,  &c.,  as  any  part  of  Europe.  Some  hundreds  of  the  trees  are  said  also  to  have  been  grow- 
mg  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  owner  expressed  hb  conviction  that  this  product  would  succeed  well 
on  our  sea-coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  frosts,  though  severe,  did  not  destroy  or  injure 
them ;  and  in  one  case,  when  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  com  was  planted  in  its  stead, 
its  roots  sent  out  shoots.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  tree  of  great  longevity — even  reaching  to  1000 
or  2000  years ;  so  that  when  once  establbhed,  it  will  produce  crops  for  a  great  while  afterwards. 
The  expense  of  extracting  the  oil  is  also  stated  to  be  but  trifling. 

**  Indigo, — Thb  was  once  a  most  important  crop  in  South  Carolina,  and  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  it  by  an  individual  or  two  in  Louisiana,  and  the  enterprise  is  said  to  promise  success; 
and  enough  might  undoubtedly  be  raised  in  thb  country  to  supply  our  own  market,  so  tliat  we 
should  not  be  dependent  on  other  nations  for  this  article.  Some  indigo  produced  at  Baton  Kouge 
is  pronounced  to  have  been  equal  to  the  best  Caraccas,  which  sells  at  two  dollars  per  pound ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  cultivated  it  remarks,  that  one  acre  of  ground  there,  well  cultivated,  will  yield 
from  forty  to  sixty  pounds ;  that  it  requires  only  from  July  to  October  for  cultivating  it ;  that 
there  is  not  connected  with  it  one-third  of  the  expense  of  time  tliat  is  generally  required  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  He,  therefore,  intends  in  future  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  in  preference  to  cotton. 

**  General  Remarks, — The  root  crops  form  a  very  important  item  as  fodder,  and  are  cultivated 
with  increasing  success  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  turnip  has  not  yet  become  as  great  a 
llivourite  among  our  farmers  as  it  is  in  England,  where  very  large  crops  are  produced  ;  nor  are 
carrots,  the  product  of  which  lias  sometimes  in  England  reached  to  over  thirty-seven  tons  per 
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acre ;  or  parsnfpt,  which  are  said  to  be  excellent  food  for  horses  and  cattle.  Parsnips,  also,  stand 
the  winter  better  than  any  other  root  vegetable.  Swine,  too,  are  fond  of  them.  Besides  the 
nUa  baga,  mangel  wurtzel,  sugar  beet,  and  other  varieties  of  the  beet,  occupy  a  useful  place  oa 
the  farm,  and  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  this  country. 

**  An  account  of  an  experiment  respecting  the  raising  of  pumpkins  on  grass  land,  and  the  great 
amount  produced  from  one  vine,  furnishes  some  important  facts  with  reference  to  the  culture  of 
that  product,  showing  that  it  might  be  rendered  very  profitable. 

**  The  productions  of  the  orchard— apples,  peaclies,  and  pears,  and  other  varieties  of  fruit — are 
most  successfully  raised  for  market  in  some  of  the  states.  The  peach  orchards  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  form  a  source  of  large  profit  to  their  enterprising  proprietors.  The  apple  crop  su& 
fered  severehr  the  past  year  in  some  of  the  New  England  states. 

**  Many  farmers  in  Wisconsin  territory  are  said  to  be  becinning  to  give  their  attention  to  th9 
production  of  wool ;  large  flocks  have  been  introduced  into  uie  southern  counties. 

**  Much  is  doing  to  ascertain  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  for  our  country^  and  many  noble  speci- 
mens have  been  exhibited  the  past  year  at  the  agricultural  &irs  in  various  (larts  of  the  union,  show- 
ing the  increasing  attention  which  is  given  to  this  subject. 

**  The  products  of  the  dairy,  too,  and  the  apiary,  with  the  new  methods  of  raising  poultry, 
might  claim  a  notice.  The  subject  of  the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  manures,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  various  parts  of  husbandry  to  one  another,  belong  to  the  general  subject" — Mn  Ellsworth's 
Report. 

Prickfy  Comfrey, — Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  New  England  states  for  feeding 
cattle ;  and  that  on  being  gathered  only  once  in  two  years,  an  acre  produced  2400  bushels.  It  ia 
regarded  as  indigenous  to  America. 

Apples, — The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  to  Mr.  Ellsworth : 

**  For  some  years  I  have  been  experimenting  upon  the  applo*tree,  having  an  orchard  of  20,000 
bearing  Newtown  pippin  trees.  I  have  found  it  very  unprontable  to  wait  tor  what  is  termed  the 
bearing  year,  and,  consequently,  it  has  been  my  study  to  assist  nature,  so  as  to  enable  the  tree  to 
bear  every  year. 

^  **  I  have  noticed  that  it  produces  more  profusely  than  any  other  tree,  and,  consequently,  re- 
quires the  intermediate  year  to  recover  itsefif,  by  extracting  from  the  atmosphere  and  earth  the  ro- 
qubites  to  enable  it  to  produce. 

I*  One  year  is  too  short  a  time  for  so  elaborate  a  process,  and,  if  unassisted  by  art,  the  inter- 
vening year  must  necessarily  be  lost.  If,  however,  it  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  substances,  it 
will  bear  every  year — ^at  least,  such  has  been  the  result  of  the  following  experiments ; 

**  Three  years  ago,  in  April,  1  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  off  several  thousand  trees  in  my 
orchard,  and  washed  the  trunk  and  limbs  within  reach  with  aoh  soap,  trimmed  out  all  the  branches 
that  crossed  each  other  early  in  June,  and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  keep  out 
moisture ;  then  split  open  tne  bark,  by  running  a  sharp-pointed  knife  from  the  ground  to  the  fi^t  set 
of  limbs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  beoomusg  bark-bound, 
and  gives  the  inner  wood  an  opportunity  of  expanding. 

*'  In  July,  I  placed  one  peck  of  oyster^shell  lime  aroimd  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about  the 
trunk  until  November,  during  which  three  months  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  November,  the 
lime  was  dug  in  thoroughly.  The  following  year  (1842),  I  collected  from  those  trees  1700  barreh 
of  fruit,  some  of  which  were  sold  in  New  York  for  four  doUars  per  barrel,  and  otliere,  in  London, 
for  nine  dollars ;  the  cider  made  from  the  refuse,  deliver^  at  the  mill  two  days  after  its  manu&o- 
ture,  I  sold  for  three  dollars  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel  of  thirty-two  ^lons,  not  including  the 
barrel.  In  makme  cider  I  never  wet  the  straw.  After  gathering  tlie  fruit  in  October,  I  manured 
the  same  trees  with  stable-manure,  having  secured  to  it  the  ammonia,  and  covered  it  immediately 
with  earth. 

"  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  year  (1843),  the  same  trees  literally  bent  to  the  ground  with 
the  finest  u-uit  I  ever  saw.    The  other  trees  in  my  orchard,  not  treated  as  above,  were  barren. 

"  I  am  now  placing  around  each  tree  one  peck  of  diarooal-dust,  and  propose,  in  the  springs  to 
cover  it  from  the  compost  heap. 

**  I  have  grown  com,  beets,  and  carrots,  in  pure  cbarooal-dust,  likewise  cuttings  of  the  rose* 
bush,  camella  japonica,  grape-vine,  and  wax*plant,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manures  we  have.    Once  placed  upon  the  soil,  it  is  there  for  ever. 

**  Phtms, — Fourteen  years  since,  I  removed  eighty  plum-trees  from  the  lower  part  of  my  farm 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  set  them  in  rich,  sandy  loam  land,  which  is  the  best  soil  for  them. 
They  wero  valuable  varieties,  such  as  the  blue  gage,  yellow  egg,  magnum  bonum,  &&,  and  bad 
borne  profusely  four  years  before  they  were  taken  up.  For  the  space  of  thirteen  years  after  their 
removal  they  never  bore  a  single  plum,  although  tney  grew  luxuriantly.  In  the  &11  of  1842, 1 
placed  half  a  bushel  of  shell  lime  round  each  tree,  and  last  March,  half  a  bushel  of  pulverised 
charcoal.     In  May  they  wero  covered  with  blossoms,  and  bore  a  profusion  of  fruit. 

**  When  large  black  excrescences  appear  on  plum-trees,  I  cut  off  the  limbs  affected,  and  burn 
them.    They  are  caused  by  a  worm." 
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CALCULATION  AND  ESTIMATtS  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  OTHER  BREAD 
STUFF  GRAINS,  AS  BEARING  UPON  CONSUMPTION  IN,  AND  EXPORTATIONS 
FROM,  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thb  following  statements  and  tables  are  prepared  from  official  accounts,  and 
from  a  series  of  observations  and  tables  which  were  drawn  up  and  published  in 
an  extra  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List  for  1842. 

The  cause  of  that  alarm,  which  has  been  so  generally  manifested  by  the  landed 
interests  of  England,  as  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade  in 
com  and  other  food  from  America,  has,  it  will  appear,  no  foundation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has,  with  forcible  truth  and  ability,  in  his  recently  published 
remarks,  proved  how  utterly  groundless  have  been  the  complaints  against  the 
liberal  portions  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  following  statements  and  tables  will 
show  that  the  export  of  com  and  flour  from  the  United  States  has  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  goes  far  to  prove  how  little  the 
landed  interest  of  the  United  Kuigdom  has  to  fear  from  the  competition  of 
American  agriculture.  We  could  further  prove  that,  in  the  advance  of  nations, 
the  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  increase  more  rapidly  in  numbers  than  the 
producers.  The  reason  is,  that  cities,  manufactures,  trades,  navigation,  &c.,  draw 
people  from  cultivating  the  soil,  and  from  the  raral  districts.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  America. 

In  the  United  States  the  population  employed  in  agriculture  has,  it  is  tme, 
increased  rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  those 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  in  ship-building,  in  the  timber  trade,  in  the  fur  trade, 
in  the  producing  of  naval  stores,  in  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals ; 
and  as  those  employed  in  manufactures,  handicraft  trades,  and  on  railways  and 
other  puUio  works. 

We  must  also  take  into  our  calculation  those  employed  in  agriculture,  who 
are  not  producers  of  wheat,  other  bread  stuffs,  and  food,  viz.,  those  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  of  cotton  wool,  and,  in  Louisiana,  of  sugar. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  papers  which  were  prepared  for  the  Phila- 
delphia paper,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  describing  the  wheat  crops  ob~ 
serves: — 

**  li  k  9ety  generuUy  believed  abroad^  thmi  tM»  valuable  grain  is  of  very  general  cuHure  in  our 
country,  but  such  ii  not  ike  fact.  This  table  divides  the  states  and  territories  into  three  districts :— The 
fiiit  •mbraces  the  six  New  England  states  ;  the  second,  the  states  in  what  may  be  called  the 
'  Wheat  District,'  extending  from  latitude  S5  deg.  to  45  dee.  north,  and  from  longitude  5  deg.  east  to 
15  deg.  west  of  Washington  ;  and  the  third,  states  south  of  latitude  85  deg.  The  cultivation^of  wheat 
was  oommenced  in  the  New  Ensland  states  at  quite  an  early  date  after  their  first  settlement,  and 
with  sufficient  success  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  colonists,  but  it  could  not  be  continued  with 
profit  when  PennsyWania  was  settled,  and  its  lands,  more  congenial  to  wheat,  subjected  to  the 
plough.  Then,  the  hardy  and  adventurous  sons  of  the  Puritans,  foimd  it  their  interest  to  *  cultivate 
the  ocean^  and,  bw  exch4»nge  of  its  productions  purchase  flour  and  grain  from  the  descendants  of  Penn. 
The  efforts  made  since  we  revMution,  and,  by  aid  cf  bounties,  even  doom  to  within  three  or  four 
years,  to  revive  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  eastern  section,  have  proved  alike  unsuccessful ;  and 
the  agricultural  pursuits  of  New  England  will,  doubtless,  in  future  be  confined  to  the  more  suitable 
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products  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  with  pasturage  of  cattle  and  increased  growth  of  wool  in 
parts  more  remote  from  the  sea  board. 

"  With  the  states  south  of  the  wheat  section,  we  have  inchided  North  Carolina,  for  altliough  a 
great  part  of  tliis  state  lies  north  of  35  deg.,  and  wheat  is  cultivated  towards  its  northern  parts,  the 
soil  in  general  is  better  adapted  to  Indian  com,  and  the  quantity  cultivated  is  large.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  of  New  Jersey,  that,  although  within  the  wheat  latitude,  it  cannot  be  called  a  wheat 
growing  state,  as  in  all  that  part  towards  the  ocean  on  which  the  state  borders  for  near  150  miles, 
the  soil  is  too  light  and  sandy  for  this  grain ;  and  Indian  com  and  rye  are  its  leading  products.  In 
reference  to  the  culture  of  wheat  in  both  these  sections — the  eastern  and  the  southern — Washing- 
ton, in  his  letter  to  Arthur  Young,  dated  December  5,  1791,  gives  the  following  opinion  :~*  But 
the  country  beyond  these  (New  York  and  New  Jersey)  to  the  eastward  (and  the  iarther  you  ad* 
vance  that  way  it  is  still  more  so),  is  unfriendly  to  nfheai,  which  is  subject  to  blight  and  mildew,  and^ 
^lateyeart^  to  a  fly,  which  has  almost  discouraged  the  growth  of  it.  The  lands,  however,  in  tlie  New 
England  states  are  strong,  and  productive  of  oUier  crops.  To  the  southward  of  Virginia,  the  climate 
is  not  well  adapted  to  wheat,  and  less  so  as  you  penetrate  the  warmer  latitudes*  Experience  has  fully 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  and,  it  is  now  admitted  that  in  neither  of  those  districts 
can  whetU  be  raised  to  profit  even  in  competition  with  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  great  wheat  district^ 
since  the  cost  of  transportation  from  those  has  been  reduced  by  artificial  communications, 

'*To  the  north  of  45  de^.  north  on  tliis  continent,  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winters 
will  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  any  material  extent  This  opinion  will  appear  remarkable 
in  England,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  most  southerly  point  of  Great  Britain  is  near  north  lati- 
tude 49  des.,  and  that  the  culture  of  wheat  is  successfully  extended  to  north  latitude  55  deg.  But 
that  island  lias  an  open  ocean  to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  east ;  whereas  the 
American  continent,  towards  the  north-west,  is  unbroken  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and  to  the  north,  and 
towards  north-east,  is  indented  with  immense  bays,  covered  by  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

**  To  the  west  of  londtude  15  deg.  west  of  Washington,  commence  those  extensive  prairies 
extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  it  is  not  likely  the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  be  ex- 
tended nor  any  permanent  settlement  made,  except  along  some  of  the  water-courses,  for  years  to 
come.  The  want  of  wood  and  water  on  those  plains  will  stop  tlie  advance  of  the  civilisation  in 
that  direction,  and  leave  them  to  the  Buffalo  and  the  Indian.  How  far  it  will  be  practicable  to 
cover  them  with  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  controlled  by  man,  as  on  the  steppes  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

**  The  wheat  section  within  10  dec.  of  latitude  and  20  deg.  of  longitude,  embraces  about  one- 
half  the  surface  of  the  states,  or  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  states  and  territories,  but  within  this 
there  is  abundance  of  untouched  land  of  the  finest  quality  awaiting  the  invasion  of  the  cultivator. 
Nor  can  that  be  delayed  ;  for  the  wants  of  a  population  constantly  increasing  both  within  and 
without  this  district,  and  not  regarding  foreign  countries,  demands  a  rapid  increase  in  the  growth 
of  wheat.  If  our  estimate  is  correct,  that  the  United  States  and  territories  will  number  22,000,000 
inhabitants  in  1850,  the  additional  quantity  to  be  raised  in  that  year  over  1840,  to  supply 
an  increase  of  5,000,000  consumers  at  home,  and  leave  seed,  &c.,  must  be  about  22,000,000 
bushels,  equal  to  the  whole  crop  raised  in  1800.  To  bring  the  cultivation  up  to  tliis  point  it  becomes 
necessary  that  for  ten  years  130,000  acres  of  new  land  per  annum  should  be  put  under  wheat  cul- 
ture alone,  and  three  times  that  quantity  under  culture  in  corn,  rye,  oats,  or  in  pasturage.  To  ac- 
complish this  will  require  that  the  labour  of  full  one-third  of  the  whole  increase  in  population  be^ 
directed  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  this  district. 

"  On  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  it  will  be  observed  tliat  we  have  stated  the  consumption  of 
wheat  at  the  average  of  three  bushels  and  a  half  per  head  in  the  eastern  district  (New  England 
states),  four  busheb  and  one-twelfth  per  head  in  the  wheat  dbtrict,  and  two  bushels  per  head  in 
the  southem,  or  cotton  and  sugar  district.  These  very  low  estimates  will  appear  remarkable  in 
England,  where  the  consumption  of  wlieat  is  estimated  at  six  to  eight  bushels  per  head.  It  is^ 
easy,  however,  to  account  for  this  difference,  which  arises  from  tlie  more  general  consumption  in 
this  country  of  Indian  com,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  for  culinary  purposes.  In  the  eastern  states, 
Indian  com  and  rye  are  generally  used,  and,  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  sea-coast,  wheat  bread 
b  almost  unknown.  In  the  middle  and  westem  states,  wiUi  the  agricultural  population  in  par- 
ticular, more  than  half  the  bread  is  made  of  com  and  rye  meal ;  and  buckwheat  is  also  extensively 
used.  In  the  soutliera  and  south-western  states,  com  becomes  the  leading  article,  and,  in  some, 
rice  is  an  important  auxiliary ;  but,  to  the  coloured  population  (full  one-half  in  those  states)  wheat 
is  unknown.     This  will  account  for  the  very  low  estimate  of  two  bushels  per  head,  which  we  have 

fiven  for  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  southern  district.  Throughout  every  part  of  the 
Inited  States,  Indian  corn  is  raised.  It  is  used  both  green  and  ripe ;  is  easily  prepared  for  food, 
and  fully  as  nutritious  as  wheat.  Its  usual  cost  per  bushel,  in  the  interior,  is  about  one-third  that 
of  wheat,  and,  for  human  nutriment,  one  bushel  of  Indian  corn  is  perhaps  equal  to  one  bushel 
and  three-fourths  of  barley,  or  three  bushels  of  oats.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  tlie  use 
of  tliis  invaluable  grain  should  be  so  general,  and  that  of  oats  and  barley  unknown — but  for  animal, 
food  and  the  brewery. 
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"  Although  it  must  be  apparent  from  the  views  now  given  of  the  present  state  of  the  growth 
and  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  seek  new  markets 
for  that  grain,  we  are  still  interested  in  any  measures  that  will  be  likely  to  give  more  regularity  to 
the  demand  for  old  markets,  and  greater  steadiness  to  our  prices.  The  measures  now  in  agitation 
affecting  these  points  are,  an  alteration  of  the  com  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  new  adjustment 
of  our  tariff*.  . 

"  In  the  former  country,  the  com  law  question  is  so  completely  mixed  up  with  politics,  and 
surrounded  by  prejudice,  that  a  clear  and  duinterested  judgment  as  to  what  b  best  for  the  whole 
population,  will  scarcely  be  attained.  It  is  uuderstood  that  the  new  ministry  will  not  present 
any  law  allowing  a  free  trade  in  com,  or  establishing  a  fixed  duty,  but  will  adhere  to  the  '  S&dmg 
Scale*  making  some  alteration  in  its  graduation. 

**  By  late  returns  it  appears  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  in  1841,  was  18,664,761 

1831     „    16,366,01! 

Increase 2,298,750 

"  Ireland,in  1841 8,205,382 

„    1831   7,784,536 

Increase 410,846  410,846 

Aggregate  increase  of  the  British  Islands  in  ten  years 2,609,596 

**  Without  reference  to  thb  increase  in  Ireland,  it  is  evident  that  to  supply  that  of  Great  Britain 
with  wheat  at  the  lowest  estimated  consumption  of  six  bushels  per  head,  requires  that  the  growth  in 
1841  should  exceed  that  of  1831—13,800,000  busheb ;  and  for  seed,  starch,  &c,  we  may  add 
2,200,000  bushels,  making  2,000,000  quarters.  At  the  estimated  product  per  acre  of  three  quarters, 
the  increased  breadth  of  land  required  for  wheat  alone,  would  be  660,000  acres,  and  for  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  pasturage,  &c,  1,980,000  acres  more,  say  2,640,000  acres,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
2,298,750  inhabitants.  Has  this  quantity  of  new  land  been  found  on  the  surface  of  tlie  island 
and  put  under  cultivation  ?  or  have  its  industrious  farmers,  by  bringing  for  manure  euano  from 
the  Pacific,  and  bones  from  the  continent,  been  able  to  increase  the  product  of  the  old  lands,  to 
meet  this  demand  ?  In  relation  to  the  first  inquiry,  it  is  much  doubted  if  any  extent  of  unenclosed 
first  or  second  quality  lands  could  have  been  found,  and  under  present  circumstances  the  operation 
of  the  corn  laws  must  be  to  force  into  wheat  culture  third  quality  lands,  that  can  yield  no  profit 
even  at  high  prices,  and  only  increase  the  uncertainty  of  dependence  on  home  growth  for  bread. 
The  spirited  and  intelligent  agricultural  societies  have  made  great  exertions  to  extend  the  growth 
of  wheat  on  the  old  lands  by  improved  methods  of  culture,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  success ; 
but  stiU,  that  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  new  demands  for  consumption,  and  give 
surplus  stocks  adequate  for  the  contingencies  of  their  very  uncertain  climate.  A  succession  of 
fiivourable  seasons  may  afford  relief  for  a  time,  but  thb  cannot  be  permanent,  and  some  radical 
change  in  the  system  becomes  daily  more  necessary. 

**  If  we  look  forward  ten  years,  and  suppose  the  population  to  increase  in  that  time  2,500,000, 
and  that  3,000,000  acres  more  land  must  be  brought  under  culture,  we  would  again  ask,  where  b 
it  to  be  found  ?  The  prime  minbter  of  England  had  better  give  up  the  search,  and  by  a  liberal 
dtemdon  of  the  com  laws,  endeavour  to  maxe  bread  more  uniformly  cheap,  by  allowing  wheat  to 
be  imported  free  of  duty  from  those  countries  that  take  goods  in  exchange. 

"  If  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  make  a  change  in  the  corn  laws  sufiiciently  liberal 
to  give  an  sibundant  supply  of  bread  at  moderate  prices  to  operatives  at  home,  let  it  immediately 
appropriate  an  adequate  sum  to  carry  them  to  thb  country.  We  want  no  paupers,  but  sober  and 
indnstnous  men  with  healthy  fiimilies  will  be  received  free  of  dutyt  and  in  our  westem  country 
they  will  find  food  cheap  and  employment  abundant  The  gyit,  trade  must,  in  short,  take  this 
course,  the  consumer  must  seek  food  in  other  countries,  if  it  b  not  allowed  to  reach  him  at 
home. 

"  Had  the  com  laws  been  absolutely  repealed  in  1825,  the  establbhment  of  manufactories  in 
the  United  States  might  have  been  procrastinated  for  many  years ;  but  no  change  in  those  laws 
can  now  materially  change  the  course  of  production  in  this  country,  and  any  alteration  made  will 
not  be  considered  as  a  boon  to  agricultural  nations,  but  as  a  measure  forced  on  the  govemroent 
by  the  wants  of  a  population  increasing  more  rapidly  than  agricultural  productions  ou  a  limited 
extent  of  land  and  in  an  uncertain  climate.  Great  Britain  must  relinqubh  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  keep  provbions  high  at  home,  and  supply  all  the  world  wiUi  cheap  goods.  Thb  cannot  be  done 
without  starving  the  operative. 

**  The  first  efforts  of  the  colonbts  were  directed  simply  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  those 
of  a  continued  accession  of  emigrants  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  it  woi  ioeli  known  to  them 
that  England,  then  a  p^am  exporting  country,  would  not  receive  wheat  in  exchan^  for  such  ariicles  cf 
clothing  as  they  required :  and  hence  came  the  establishment  in  the  colonies  of  some  coarse  maniu 
facturu  of  a  domestic  kind.    But  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England  began  to  look  towards  the 
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ocean  for  products  of  exchangeable  value,  and  on  tlie  borders  of  the  Chesapeake,  labour  was 
directed  to  tobacco ;  but  the  followers  of  Penn  persevered  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  This 
continued  to  be  very  much  the  state  of  production  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
1755.  By  this  time  the  settlements  had  extended  as  far  south  as  Georgia;  tlie  population  of  the 
colonies  had  greatly  increased,  and,  in  the  middle  states,  cultivation  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  land,  especially  along  the  waters  of  the  principal  rivers.  In  Pennsylvania*  a  population 
of  250,000  had  extended  to  the  South  Mountain,  embracing  the  counties  of  Chester,  Lancaster, 
Berks,  Northampton,  Bucks,  and  Philadelphia;  but  even  previous  to  this  time,  the  riging 
importance  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  had  excited  thejemlousy  and  cupkUtif  of  the  mother  country, 
ana  laws  were  enacted  to  confine  their  trade  to  her  marhete,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  M«itw- 
factories  with  them^  even  to  ike  making  of  a  horseshoe. 

**  But,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1755,  the  condition  of  the  colonies  had  undergone  a 
material  change.  Their  exports  and  imports  had  greatly  increased,  and  so  continued  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionan^  struggle.  In  the  interim,  England  bad,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased  to  export  wheat,  and  her  West  India  possessions  became  more  dependent  on  her  North 
American  colonies  for  supplies.  Pennsylvania  profited  by  this  demand,  anci,  in  exchange  for  large 
quantities  of  flour,  bread,  &c.,  exported  from  Philadelphia,  she  received  the  products  of  the 
Antilles.  As  early  as  the  year  1765,  her  exports  were  : — Bread,  84,736  barrels  ;  flour,  148,887 
barrels;  wheat,  367,522  bushels ;  com,  60,206  bushels.  And,  in  1773,  bread,  48,183  barrels; 
flour,  265,967  barrels;  wheat,  182,391  bushels;  com,  179,217  bushels.  Showing  an  export  of 
wheat,  or  wheat  products,  in  1773,  from  our  city,  to  places  now  foreign,  greater  than  in  anv  vear 
subsequent  to  the  revolution.  At  that  time,  the  exports  of  bread  stuffs  from  Baltimore  and  New 
York  were  altogether  unimportant.  South  of  the  Susquehanna,  few  merchant  mills  existed. 
The  first  of  anv  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  were  erected  by  the  Ellicotts  and  Tysons, 
who  removed  from  Pennsylvania  about  the  ^ear  1765,  and  whose  energv  and  enterprise  gave  that 
impulse  to  the  millering  business  there,  which,  of  the  little  town  of  ^timore,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
bay,  without  interior  water  communications,  but  with  water  power  convenient  for  manufacturing 
purposes^  has  made  a  great  city. 

**  The  quantity  of  wheat  returned,  as  the  product  of  the  very  superior  crop  of  1839,  in  New 
York,  was :—  busheb.      bushds. 

11,853,507 

Taken  for  seed  and  starch,  ten  per  cent,  or 1,185,350 

For  human  food — population  returned,  2,428,921,  at  four  bushels 
and  a  quarter  per  head 10,327,164 

11,512,514 

Surplus  left 340,993 

about  equal  to  the  '  tailings'  of  such  a  crop  commonly  used  for  animal  food.  Now  the  crop  of 
1839,  in  New  York,  no  doubt  exceeded  the  average  of'^the  three  crops  preceding,  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  that  of  1841  full  thirty  per  cent.  This  result  vrill  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
not  fully  considered  the  subject ;  but  it  may  be  reconciled  by  a  view  of  the  flour  trade  of  New 
York.  Suppose  we  debit  that  state  with  all  the  flour  and  wheat  brought  into  it  from  the  Lake 
Country,  from  New  Orieans,  and  all  the  Atlantic  states,  south  of  it ;  and  then  give  it  credit  for  all 
the  flour  and  wheat  exported  to  foreign  or  domestic  ports,  continuing  the  account  for  dye  years, 
so  as  to  have  a  fiiir  average,  what  would  be  the  balance  in  flivour  of  New  York  production  ? 

'^  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  that  of  New  York,  and 
although  her  surplus  of  wheat  is  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  twenty  or  even  thirty  years  back,  it  is 
still  very  considerable,  but  as  little  good  land  now  remains  unbroken  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  labour  is  flist  seeking  mining  and  manufacturing  employments,  this  surplus  vrill  gradnaUy 
diminish,  and  the  time  is  not  very  remote  when  our  metropolis  will  have  to  relv  on  the  countrr 
beyond  the  Ohio,  for  wheat  bread.  In  all  the  old  wheat  districts  in  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  the  land  is  so  completely  exhausted  by  continued  cropping,  that  it  must  be  abandoned 
for  years  until  restored  to  vigour  by  the  re-operative  powers  of  nature,  or  transferred  to  another 
population,  better  qualified  to  recover  it  by  art  and  industry.  In  the  upper  section  of  those  states, 
and  towards  the  western  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  different  agricnltural  system  prevails, 
and  there  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  still  on  the  advance. 

"  If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  and  np  this  river 
to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginary  line  north  to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the 
northem  and  eastern  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found,  that  at  this  time,  the  wheat 
raised  in  all  this  section  of  the  United  States  is  about  e(}ual  to  what  is  consumed  in  it,  and  that 
the  whole  surplus  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  including  Canada,  is  in  fact 
produced  in  the  states  and  territories  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  We  have  stated  the  whole 
export  in  1840,  to  September  30^,  at  11,208,365  bushels,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  crop  of 
1889^  which  left  those  states,  Ac,  for  Canada,  or  came  to  the  Atlantic  cities  by  various  outlets. 
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tbe  Ohio  Ami  MissMppi  rivets,  the  canah  wai  nttlroads  of  Marjlaml,  PeimsTlvaiiia,  and  Neir 
York,  was  about  equal  to  this  quantity.  The  estimate  may,  however,  be  made  Id  another  way. 
In  the  states  and  territories  beyond  the  Ohio  river,  the  wheat  raised  in  1839,  26,000,000 
bushels,  and  aUowing  12,000,000  bushels  for  consumption  at  four  bushels  per  head,  and 
2^00,000  bushels  for  seed,  starch,  Uc^  we  have  left  a  surplus  for  export  from  that  section 
of  11,500^000  bashels.  Now,  it  is  a  striking  fhct,  that  this  surplus,  in  short  the  whole  dis- 
posable surplus  of  the  United  States,  is  furnished  by  that  section  or  our  country  the  most  remote 
from  our  Atlantic  seaports,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  natural  or  artificial  communications  exist- 
ing, it  cannot  reach  those  ports,  from  the  places  of  shipment,  much  less  from  the  former's  door,  at 
a  charge  per  bushel  and  ibrty-five  or  fifty  cents  freieht,  insurance,  commission,  and  wastage  i»> 
eluded.  From  Cleaveland  to  New  York,  the  charse  is  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  t  from 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  about  forty  cents,  and  these  are  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  ship- 
ping points.  What  then  does  tbe  mrmer  in  those  states  get  for  hu  wheat  when  the  price  in  our 
Atlantic  cities  is  one  dollar  per  bushel  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether,  with 
our  rapidhr  increasing  popuhtion,  the  consumption  of  wheat  has  not  already  approached  too  close 
to  its  proQuction?  not  leaving  a  sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  bad  crop,  which 
might  make  it  necessary  again  to  import  from  Europe ;  and  under  circumstances  not  so  favourable 
to  obtain  supplies  as  those  which  existed  in  1837  and  1838.  It  is  evident  from  the  experience  of 
the  last  ^(iy  years,  that  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  merely  extends  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  home  population,  not  giving  any  increase  in  the  surplus  for  export,  unhss  in  years 
of  over  production,  or  when  the  home  consumption  is  lessened  by  high  prices  arisine  from  unusual 
demands  for  other  countries.  If  permitted  to  carry  this  table  forward  to  the  year  \&0  by  analogy, 
the  important  items  would  then  stand,  perhaps,  nearly  as  follows : — 

Population  of  the  United  States 22,000,000 

„         of  the  Atlantic  cities 1,200,000 

„         of  the  seven  interior  cities 400,000 

Land  under  wheat  culture acres,      6,000,000 

Product  of  averaee  crop  at  twenty  bushels 120,000,000 

Required  for  seed,  starch.  Sec bushels,  12,000,000 

For  export  to  foreign  places „       12,000,000 

For  home  use  h        96,000,000 

"  In  this  estimate  we  are  induced  to  advance  the  average  product  per  acre  to  twenty  bushels,  as 
the  great  increase  in  wheat  cultivation  for  the  next  ten  and  many  succeeding  years,  must  be  on 
the  rich  virgin  soils  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 

**  On  examination  of  No.  4,  the  first  important  fact  apparent,  is  thegreat  increase  of  the  export 
of  iour  to  the  Britisli  North  American  colonies  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1840.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  wheat  of  colonial  ^wth  is  admitted  into  England  either 
free,  or  at  a  duty  not  exceeding  five  shillines  per  quarter,  imperial  measure,  at  any  time,  and  the 
large  quantity  uiipped  fVom  Canada  to  England  has  been  replaced  bv  imports  from  the  Lake 
states.  This  import  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  Welland  canal,  at  the  same 
time,  the  abundant  crop  of  1639,  lias  afforded  a  surplus  adequate  to  thb  demand.  Its  continuance 
will  depend  very  mudi  on  the  Aiture  product  of  harvests  in  England,  or  on  changes  which  may  be 
made  in  British  com  laws. 

**  In  exports  to  the  West  Indies,  there  has  also  been  a  material  increase  of  wheat  flour  and 
com  meal,  and  this  arises  principally  from  a  demand  for  those  English  islands  in  which  emanci- 
pation has  been  carried  out.  From  our  former  great  market  in  Cuba,  we  are  nearly  altogether 
excluded  by  heavy  duties  on  flour,  intended  to  encourage  importations  from  Spain.  The  markets 
of  South  America  continue  to  take  about  the  usual  average  quantity,  and  that  no  increase  of  late 
^rears  has  taken  place  in  these  demands  on  us  for  the  markets  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  our  importations  of  coffee  from  thai  country,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fhet,  that  consi* 
derable  shipments  of  flour  have  been  made  from  Europe  to  Uie  Brazils  of  late  vears. 

"  To  Great  Britain  our  exports  of  flour  present  an  aspect  of  irregularity  in  demand,  arising  from 
the  tuKiertainty  of  crops  there,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  working  of  her  com  laws.  These  of  late  have 
been  so  managed  as  to  admit  at  low  duties  large  quantities  oT  wheat  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
paid  for  by  export  of  gold — but  to  discourage  the  American  shippers,  even  at  moderate  prices, 
and  when  no  specie  would  have  been  required  in  payment.  How  lon^  this  state  of  things  will  be 
permitted  to  continue^  will  depend  mucn  upon  the  present  ministry  in  England — but  to  us  the 
interest  constantly  lessens  in  any  European  market  for  bread  stuff's,  as  our  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation affords  a  more  certain  market  at  home. 

**  The  comparison  made  in  Tables  Nos.  5  and  6,  does  not  show  any  average  increase  in  our  ex- 
ports of  flour  tot  ^ye  years,  ending  September  90,  1840 — for  though  the  export  in  1840  was  the 
greatest  ever  made  from  this  country,  the  failure  of  our  crop  in  1836,  and  deficiency  in  that  of  1837, 
occasioned  the  exports  of  1837  and  1888  to  ^1  full  fifty  per  cent  below  an  average.  But  it  will 
probably  appear  that  for  the  next  ten  years,  steady  American  markets  will  be  found  for  1,250,000 
barrels,  annual  average  export,  If  the  increased  growth  of  wheat  should  be  such  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  population  continually  on  the  advance ;  and  leave  such  a  surplus  for  export. 
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I. — Population,  compared  with  tlie  Growth,  Consumption,  and  Export  of  Wheat,  in  Three 
$  Sections  of  the  United  States. 


8  B  C  T  I  O  N  8. 


Popn1a> 

tion  in 

1840. 


Statef  East  of  Wheat  section 
—Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  Massachosett*, 
Rhode  l^and,  and  Connec- 
ticat 

Wheat  growing  section— La> 
titade  35  deg.  to  45  deg. 
north ;  loogitode  5  deg.  east 
to  15  deg.  west  of  Washing- 
ton—induding  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Peunsyl ranis, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
sinia,Kentacky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
lUinofs,  MiaM>uri,  District 
of  Colamhia,  and  North 
West  Territory 

States  south  of  85  deg.  north 
latitude  —  Sooth  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  and  Flo. 
vida Territory, and  indoding 
also  North  Carolina,  though 
nearly  all  above  35  deg 

In  nayal  service  of  the  United 
States 


per  official 
census. 


3,234,822 


PopuTatien  in  1840... 


11,317,666 


Crop  in 
1840. 


bushels  of 
60  lbs. 


2,000,000 


Used  for 

seed, 
starch,  8cc, 


Exported 
to  foreign 
countries. 


bushels. 


160,000 


Consumed 

for  human 

food. 


Imported 

from 

wheat 

aectioB. 


bushels. 


3,510,078 
6,100 


17,068,666 


73,000,000 


5,000,000 


80,000,000 


7,190,000 


400,000 


bushels. 


7,750,000 


11,300,000 


7,750,000 


11,800,000 


46,200,000 


7,000,000 


60,950,000 


bushels. 


1,010,000 


Exported 

fnran 

wheat 

to  other 

sections. 


Annual 
consump- 
tion of 
wheat 
per  head. 


bushels. 


2,400,000 


8,810,000 


8,310,000 


bushels. 


8  1-t 


4  1-12 


gen.  aver. 
8,810,000     S  1-10 


II. — Increase  of  Population  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  Growth,  Consumption^ 

and  Export  of  Wheat,  from  1790  to  1840, 


P 

If. 

gal 

00 

9 

|«o 

PS 

< 

^1 

H 

tlantie    citi 
ork,  Philadc 
Charieston, 

1- 

<>* 

per 
census. 

popu- 
fatton. 

1790 

3,929,328 

130,051 

1800 

5,309,758 

210,539 

1810 

7.239,903 

314,795 

1820 

0,688,166 

400,023 

1830 

12,806,020 

580,434 

1840 

17,068,066 

871,621 

o  ttt2 
iS  s  g 

9   MM 

•S  ► 


fiopu- 
ation. 
8,500 
9,500 
25,700 
33,000 
82,344. 
169,230| 


acres. 

1,000,000 
1,300,000 
1,750,000 
3,600,000 
3,000,000 
4,700,000 


9 

p 


II 

I 


bushels  of 
60  lbs. 
17,000.000; 
22,000.000 
30,000,000 
38,000,000 
60,000,000 
80,000,000 


&I 

p  OS 

II 

Is 

8-! 

H 

i 

% 


% 


bfuhelt. 

1,550,000 
2,100,000 
2,800,000 
4,150,000 
4,800,000 
7,750,000 


bushels. 

4,750,000 
3,300,000 
4,820.000 
5,900.000 
6,175,000 
11,300,000 


bushels. 

10,700,000 
16,600,000 
22,880,000 
27,950,000 
30,125,000 
60,950,000 


Sou 


s5 

It 

i> 

2^- 


per  del 
ct.  lars. 

28  [1  20 
15  I2  00 
90 
95 
00 
14  ll  00 


19    VZ 

loi.o 

12f  1 


i 


dollars. 

18,540,000 
39,800,000 
52,080,000 
36,100,000 
45,200.000 
72,250,000 


pr.  qr 

of  8 

bttshs. 

51slld 

112  3 

103  3 

05  7 

64  3 

66  4 


Si 


i 


per 

bushl. 

dolls. 


62 
58 
85 
05 


1  29 


pr,  qr. 

of  8 
buaka, 
47«  Gd 
62     7 

82   a 

86  0 
58  T 
fA  11 


III. — CoMPABATiVE  Average  Export  of  Wheat  Flour,  from  the  principal  Flour  Marts  of 

the  United  States,  for  three  periods,  of  Rve  Years  each. 


• 

en 

British 

North 

American 

provinces. 

West 
Indies. 

South 
America. 

Great 
Britain 
and 
Ireland. 

France. 

Spain 
.  and 
Portugal. 

Madeira. 

• 

Africa. 

Asia. 

total  exports 

for  Are 

years. 

1800) 

to   \ 

1804) 

1828) 

to   V 

1827.1 

1836) 

to   \ 

I840J 

50,294 

55,995 

135/)14 

514,277 
418,471 
297,831 

•  •  •  • 

273,100 
180,096 

214,309 

34,776 

160,840 

6,749 

174 

95,818 

127,933 

13,770 

476 

25,345 
6^098 
1,140 

•  •«• 
4,545 
2,617 

9.773 
2,600 

1,006,721 
858,142 
818,539 
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Oa  referring  to  the  Intpection  Tkbln  it  will  b«  obterred,  tlutt  the  great  increase  in  the 
supply  of  Bour  brought  to  morkpt,  ii  to  porU  east  of  the  Potomac,  as  no  material  change  U 
apparent  in  the  average  inspections  of  the  ports  of  Vir^oia  for  some  jevt ;  and  in  the  district  of 
ColuDd)i«,  wtiAt  Geo^etovn  bM  gniaed  bj  the  ofwning  of  the  Obio  caoal  to  tb«  SbvaandotA 
Talley,  Aletandiia  has  lost. 

VL — Statement  of  the  Exports  of  Floor  and  Wheat  from  the  United  States,  from  the 
Year  1790  to  1843,  and  abo  of  the  Aver^;e  Price  of  Wheat  in  England,  and  of  Flour 
in  Ptuladelplua,  and  the  Popolatioo  of  the  United  States  during  the  same  peiiod. 
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PROVISIONS  AND  LIVE  STOCK  EXPORTED. 

The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  and  of  swine^  for  proyisions,  for  tallow,  for  lard, 
and  for  their  skins,  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  United  States.  But,  unless  it 
may  be  the  pork  and  lard  of  the  north-western  states,  the  quantity  salted  or 
prepared  for  foreign  markets,  has  scarcely  increased.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  table. 

Quantity  and  Value,  the  Produce  of  Animals,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  in  each 

Year,  from  1791  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


Quantity 

of 

Beef. 


1791 

17OT 

1793 

1795 

179« 

1797 

1708 

1799 

18«e 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 , 

1809 

1810 , 

1811 

1812 , 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1812 

1823 

1824 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


Qaantity 

of 

Pork. 


barrels. 

62,771 
74,638 
75,106 
100,806 
06,149 
92.521 
51,812 
89,000 
91.321 
7^045 
75,331 
61.520 
77,934 
134,896 
115,532 
117.419 
84,209 
20,101 
28,555 
47.690 
76,743 
42,757 
43,741 
20,297 
13,130 
83,230 
37389 
80,875 
84,966 
63,191 
60387 
97,010 
01,418 
00,074 
88.025 
72,880 
90,085 
66,640 
51,100 
40342 
60,770 
55,507 
04,322 
46,181 
88,028 
50.226 
28,076 
23,491 
16.189 
19,081 
50,537 
48,581 
S731t  • 


barrels. 
27,781 
38,098 
38,563 
49,442 
88,103 
73381 
40,125 
83,115 
52,206 
55,167 
70,779 
78,239 
96,602 
111,532 
57.925 
36,277 
39.247 
15,478 
42,652 
37,209 
37.270 
22,746 
17337 
4,040 
9,078 
19,280 
14,462 
17,553 
28,173 
44,091 
60,647 
08.352 
55,529 
67,220 
85,700 
88,094 
73,813 
53330 
50.589 
45,645 
51,203 
88,025 

105,870 
82,001 
61,827 
22350 
84,563 
31356 
41301 
66381 

183,292 

180,032 
8O3OI 


Value  of 

Beef,  Tat. 

low,  Hides, 

and  LiTe 

Cattle. 


Yaloe  of 

Butter  and 

Chee«e. 


dollars. 


1,145,000 

1320.000 

1345,000 

1,800,000 

1,108300 

205,000 

425,000 

747,000 

1,195,000 

514,000 

539,000 

241,000 

407,000 

738,000 

845,000 

048,000 

508,000 

858,000 

098,323 

844334 

730,401 

707,200 

930,466 

733.430 

772,636 

719301 
674,955 
717,083 
829382 
774,087 
958,076 
751,259 
638,701 
099,110 
586,146 
028,231 
871.046 
623,373 
004,918 
1,212,638 
1,092,949 


dollars. 


585,000 
490.000 
415,000 
481,000 
400,000 
196,000 
204,000 
818,000 
396,000 
32<>,000 
05,000 
59,000 
242.000 
223,000 
213,000 
195,000 
297,000 
302,000 
190,287 
221,041 
192,778 
204,205 
247,787 
207,765 
184,040 
176,354 
170305 
142370 
204,790 
290,820 
258,452 
190,009 
164309 
114,033 
90,170 
148,191 
127,550 
210,749 
504,815 
388,186 
508,906 


Value  of 

Porlc,  Bacon, 

Lard,  and 

lire  Hogs. 


Valaeof 

Horses 

and  Males. 


Value  of 
Sheep. 


dollars. 


dollars. 


1390,000 

460.000 

1,990,000 

270,000 

1,960,000 

920,000 

1,090,000 

321,000 

1,157,000 

317  000 

809,000 

105,000 

1,001,000 

113,000 

907,000 

185,000 

1,002,000 

254,000 

604,000 

191,000 

457,000 

8,000 

176,000 

1,000 

498,000 

155,000 

719,000 

364,000 

537,000 

432,000 

754.000 

180.000 

1,000.000 

100,000 

1,170.000 

85,000 

1,354,110 

69,830 

1,357,890 

•3,753 

1,201322 

123373 

1,489351 

113390 

1332,679 

283,835 

1393,4t9 

147,643 

1355,698 

173320 

1,495,830 

185,642 

1,493329 

207368 

1,313,245 

18«,244 

1301,644 

218015 

1,728,196 

164,034 

1,151.556 

107,330 

1,796,001 

233,554 

1,776,732 

285,028 

1,883,344 

846.688 

1,299,796 

368,104 

1,312346 

331,620 

1.777,130 

291315 

1,894,804 

140,320 

2,821,667 

293,143 

1,629.463 

290,664 

1,110,000 

111,090 

doIlaTS. 


55,000 

30,000 

1,600 

10,000 

14,000 

4,000 

8,000 

12,000 

10,000 

9.000 

1,000 

6300 

80  000 

40.000 

41,000 

59,000 

11,000 

23,000 

22,175 

12,276 

15.029 

14338 

20,027 

17,693 

13.586 

7,499 

10344 

22,110 

14.499 

22,385 

21,464 

18,001 

36,666 

18,548 

16.861 

10,401 

1^960 

80,698 

86,767 

88,892 

29,061 


*^hE* 


dollara. 


4.135,00t 
4300,000 
4,141,000 
3374.000 
8,060.000 

068.000 
1311.000 
2,169,000 
1366,000 
1,657,000 
1,101.000 

482,000 
1332,000 
1.093,000 
1309.000 
1,936,000 
2395300 
1,447,000 
1314.731 
1,529,603 
2301363 
2,028389 
8314,708 
3,098,860 
2,699,598 
2385.180 
2383,291 
2,379,651 
1,818336 

3,I793XB 
3356,880 

3,003375 
1901300 
1301,780 
1,360,004 
1340,850 
1,584,011 
3,006.034 
4300,180 


The  increase  of  exports  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September^  1842, 
and  during  the  nine  months  ending  the  SOth  of  June^  1 843,  has  been  attributed 
in  this  country  to  the  British  tariflT,  which  came  into  operation  in  the  latter  end 
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of  1842.  In  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  sach  an  assertion,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  exports  of  1842  were  effected  before  the  British  tariff  came  into 
operation  ;  that  the  duty  on  butter,  cheese,  and  tallow,  were  not  reduced  in  that 
tariff;  that  no  live  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  or  mules,  were  exported  at  aU  to 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  the  exportation  of  beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  lard, 
tallow,  batter,  hides,  ftc.,  were  chiefly  to  the  following  countries,  vis.,  in  1842, 
and  for  the  nine  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843. 


and 

British 

United  KinKdom. 

France. 

AU  Coontriea. 

Sooth  America. 

PoaaoMiona. 

AETICLBS. 

Quantity. 

Yalae. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Qaan- 
ttty. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valne. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1843 

doUara. 

d<dlar«. 

doIUrs. 

doHara. 

dollar*. 

sooi  «•  •  •Dn0. 

9S,Mt 

■% 

15,336 

^ 

3301 

^ 

3,649 

48381 

Tallow....  Ibo. 

176,874 

560.333 

1.714320 

4374,947 

7,038.003! 

Hideo No. 

14 

>    133,436 

1M43 

y   3083S9 

0,781 

\    168307 

14343 

y  441307 

58,157 

*  I3133S9 

Homed   cac- 

1 

tlo do. 

70 

9311 

J 

none 

none 

9387 

. 

Pork brio. 

10,385 

X 

131,389 

\ 

0300 

^ 

8,939 

160,033 

" 

UanM  and  bo- 

coo Ibo. 

1,763,038 

439,393 

f 

460374 

45,407 

3.518341 

^8,629,403 

Lard do. 

7>i3314 

I   013,503 

003^*7 

y     97,190 

8,430,738 

>^   3373M 

8,438330 

1503,106 

»0,1033Or 

Hoc« No. 

SIO 

5,048 

nono 

none 

5304 

. 

Batter  ....lb*. 

47iAn 

875,189 

070365 

do. 

3,055,183 

388,185 

Claoeae...*do. 

tn/m 

J 

484,337 

J 

1,414,784 

; 

do. 

J 

3,490307 

1843 
Beef brit. 

13^0 

\ 

10348 

N 

0.880 

> 

060 

1 

3731S 

1 

Tallow. . .  .Iba. 

468,433 

399,446 

3363314! 

1 

3357.873 

7,489383 

Hideo No. 

none 

\    115,364 

1,837 

\   307,988 

8,883 

V   381.709 

33,741 

I  3413*0 

50340 

^1393340 

Horood    cat- 

1 

J 

none 

tle. do. 

4 

J 

M76 

) 

none 

J 

M8I 

«< 

Pork bris. 

31^38 

^ 

40.443 

X 

3,330 

•^ 

1,395 

^ 

80310 

"1 

Hama  and  ba- 

1,330^16 

380356 

056338 

S,lM3tO 

eoo Jbo. 

65307 

3,433,067 

Lard do. 

6,558,791 

\  794,890 

837333 

\   503383 

4.569,484 

\   513,683 

11,763310 

634,647 

34334.317 

Hoga No. 

197 

0.935 

none 

none 

7.163 

J 

Batter....  lb*. 

555.778 

1,3743*4 

1360.776 

71,911 

3,406,347 

K     508.966 

Cbeeae....do 

557.733 

t 

50339S 

4 

3313.643 

> 

13371 

J 

8,440,144 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  above  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  of  comparatively  unimportant  value ;  of  those  on 
which  duties  have  been  reduced  in  the  tariff  of  1842,  none  are  of  any  consequence 
in  the  amount  imported  except  lard,  and  France  has  taken  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  lard  from  America  that  has  been  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Lard  and  lard  oil  will  hereafter  continue  to  be  one  of  the  principal  animal  pro- 
ducts which  America  will  export.  Not  for  food,  but  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
the  use  of  machinery  and  of  manufactures. 

PORK  TRADE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

^^  Twenty  years  since  (says  a  recent  writer  on  this  business),  we  are  told,  it  was  so  insig- 
nificanty  that  no  one  house  was  engaged  in  it  exclusively,  and  the  whole  number  of  hogs 
then  cut  in  one  season  did  not  exceed  10,000.  At  that  period  the  hogs  were  killed  (as 
isolated  fanners  now  kill  them  in  the  country)  out  of  doors,  and  then  hung  upon  a  pole. 
The  butchers  charged  the  fanners  twelve  ana  a  half  to  twenty  cents,  per  head,  for  killing 
them,  and  the  offal  as  at  present.  From  this  insignificant  be^nine  the  business  has  in- 
creased, so  that  the  number  of  hogs  killed  this  year  (1842)  will  prdlmbly  reach  250,000, 
and  the  butchers  now  frequently  pay  ten  to  twenty  cents  premium  per  head  for  the  privi- 
lege of  kilHng  them.  And  instead  of  a  few  houses  incidentally  engaged  in  the  business  a 
part  of  the  year,  there  are  now  twenty-six  pork  houses  exclusively  enga^s^  in  it,  and  which 
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use  a  capital  of  nearly  2,000,000  qfdollarSy  which^  by  the  way^  has  been  mostly  foreign 
this  season,  awing  to  the  disasters  of  the  last  three  years. 

'*  The  district  of  country  in  the  west  devoted  to  the  raising  of  pork  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, includes  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  lUiuois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  a  part  of  Tennessee; 
but  the  bulk  <^  the  business  is  done  within  a  circle  of  300  miles  in  diameter,  with  Cinctn* 
nati  as  its  centre,  including  the  contiguous  parts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  Hoge^ 
are,  however,  frequently  driven  to  this  market  from  a  distance  of  200  miles,  as  notwith- 
standing large  numbers  are  killed  at  various  places  in  the  Wabash  and  Miaim  valleys,  at 
Madison,  Indiana,  Portsmouth,  Chillicothe,  &a,  this  buaness  will  concentrate  in  the  hui^est 
cities,  where  labour,  salt-barrels,  and  other  facilities  are  naturally  most  abundant.  In  a  popu- 
lous city,  also,  the  steaks,  spare-ribs,  &c,  not  used  in  packing,  can  always  be  disposed  of  for 
cash,  without  loss;  and  in  this  city,  also,  if  anywhere  in  the  west>  active  cash  capital  is  always 
found. 

"  In  the  above  district  the  number  of  hogs  prepared  for  market  this  season  will  not  fall 
short  of  500,000  (and  this  is  not  a  larger  number  than  usual),  besides  the  vast  amount  de- 
tained for  domestic  consumption.  Of  this  number  250,000  are  probably  packed  in  Cincin- 
nati, 150,000  more  will  probably  come  here  for  a  market  or  reshipment,  and  100,000  more 
may  be  set  down  as  the  estimate  for  those  that  will  be  shipped  from  various  other  towns 
on  the  river,  without  hemg  landed  here.  Of  the  above  number  76,000  are  raised  in  the 
Wabash  valley  alone. 

"  Our  hogs  are  fed  on  Indian  com  exclusively.  They  are  never  ^/ed  on  muttonj*  as 
an  English  nobleman  lately  stated  at  an  agricultural /air.  The  stock  is  w^  crossed  with 
imported  animals  from  Europe,  of  the  various  Chinese,  Irish,  English,  and  Russian  breeds, 
and  is  probably  exceeded  by  none  in  the  United  States.  Hogs  have  been  raised  here,  weigh- 
ing over  1200  lbs.,  but  the  average  runs  frx)m  200  to  250  lbs. — the  latter  size  being  the 
most  desirable. 

"  In  Kentucky,  the  drovers  fi^uently  buy  the  hogs  alive  of  the  fSEumers  by  gross  weight, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  But  generally  the  frLrmers  club  together 
(each  one  having  his  hoes  marked),  and  drive  them  to  market  themselves  in  droves  of  500  to 
1000,  and  seldom  less  wan  500,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  During  the 
first  day  or  two  the  hogs  cannot  well  travel  more  than  four  to  six  miles;  but  after  that  they 
travel  ei^ht  and  sometimes  ten  miles  per  day,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
The  Yorkshire  are  sidd  to  be  the  best  travellers. 

^  Having  reached  some  of  the  extensive  slau£;htering  establishments  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  a  bargain  is  made  with  the  butchers  to  kill  and  dress  them,  which  is  done 
for  the  offal,  and  the  hogs,  after  being  dressed,  are  carried  to  town  at  the  expense  of  the 
butcher. 

"  The  hog  is  bought  by  the  pork  packer,  completely  dressed  by  the  butoher^  and  deli- 
vered at  the  pork-house.'* 

Notwithstanding  the  above  account,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  export  of  pork 
or  beef  to  foreign  countries  has,  or  will,  increase  (see  tabular  statements).  The 
increased  consumption  of  animal  food  by  the  large  towns,  by  those  engaged  in 
the  inland  and  coasting,  and  foreign  navigation,  in  the  lake,  river,  shore  bank^ 
and  whale  fisheries,  will  keep  pace  with  the  probable  increase  of  cattle  and  hogs 
raised  for  beef  and  pork. 

Lard,  Lard  Oil,  and  Vegetable  Oils, — Mr.  EUsworih  ia  his  reports  for  1842 

and  1843,  states : — 

'^  The  subject  of  the  manufsu^ture  of  oil  from  com  and  lard  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  in  the  report  of  last  year.  As  com  oil  has  heretofore  been  connected  with  dis- 
tillation, although  it  is  easily  made,  and  answers  a  good  purpose^  less  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  it  It  has  been  suggested,  on  good  authority,  that  it  can  be  gathered  from  the 
mash  which  is  prepared  for  fermentation  for  feeding  swine.  If  this  should  be  confirmed  by 
further  experiments,  as  it  would  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objection  urged  against  the  former. 
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the  manufactme  of  sfnrituouB  liquors,  it  may  hereafter  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  No 
doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  of  its  value  for  burning,  and  all  other  purposes  to  which  oil  is 
applied  but  paintings. 

^^  Much  interest  has  been  felt  on  the  subject  of  oil  firom  lard,  and  the  almost  daily  in- 
quiries respecting  its  process  of  manufskcture,  &c.,  and  its  close  connexion  with  the  question 
of  di^posinff  of  our  agricultural  products,  forms  a  reason  for  giving  it  a  more  extended  con« 
nd^*ation  m  these  remarks.  Complete  success  has  attended  the  enterprise.  Several  large 
fftetories  for  the  manufacture  of  this  oil  have  been  some  time  in  operation  in  Cincinnati,  and 
iJiousands  of  gallons  are  daily  prepared  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  It  is  also 
carried  on  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  Ulinois;  Burlington,  Iowa;  Uaunibal,  Missouri ; 
and  other  places  both  in  the  western  and  Atlantic  states. 

<<  It  is  considered  much  superior  to  olive  or  sperm  oil  for  machinery  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollens,  &e.  It  can  oe  furnished  also  at  half  the  price,  and  therefore  it  will  doubt- 
less supersede  that  article  of  import.  As  it  contains  less  gelatine  than  other  oils,  it  is  found 
much  better  for  combing  wool,  for  which  purpose  a  single  hctOTj  wished  to  contract  for 
10,000  gallons  from  one  establishment  An  order  for  600  gallons,  with  this  view  has  abready 
been  received  for  the  use  of  a  doth  feu^tory  in  Huddersfield,  England.  Repeated  experi- 
ments, too,  have  shown,  that  for  the  purpose  of  combustion  no  oU  is  superior. 

**  The  following  are  given  as  the  relative  constituents  of  lard  oil  and  sperm  oil,  in  100 
parts  of  either  :— 

carbon. 
Lard  oil         .         .     79.03 
Sperm  oil .         .         79.06 

^'  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  difference  in  carbon  is  only  3.00 ;  about  the  same  in  hydro- 
gen; while  in  oxyg^eii  it  is  about  4.10  in  fiftvour  of  the  lard  oiL  The  large  quantity  of  carbon 
proves  that  it  may  be  relied  on  as  a  material  for  giving  light,  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
whenever  carbon  predominates  in  an  animal  oil  the  artiije  b  capable  of  a  high  decree  of  lumi- 
nous power.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  Morfit,  of  Pbiladdphia,  These 
resulted  in  favour  of  lard  oil.  About  sixty  lbs.  in  100  lbs.  of  good  lard,  in  tallow  only 
twenty -eight  lbs.  is  oil;  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  resorted  to,  show  that  it  may  be 
made  a  profitable  business." — R^ortfor  1842. 

^'  The  amount  of  lard  and  tallow  worked  into  oil,  and  stearine  candles,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cleveland  the  past  year,  is  250  tons;  while  iJie  year  before  it  was  only  eighty  tons.  The 
process  adapted  with  respect  to  sperm  oil,  in  producing  stearine^  has  not  been  found  to 
answer  with  regard  to  lard  and  oil,  on  account  of  the  di&rent  mode  of  their  crystallisation. 
Compression  answers  in  the  fcMiner  case  ;  but  in  the  latter  it  has  a  tendency  to  confine  the 
fluid  parts  that  may  be  separated.  The  usual  modes,  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  camphor,  acids, 
and  alkalies,  are  round  too  expensive ;  but,  by  the  improved  method  described  by  Mr. 
Stafford,  a  more  beauUful  article,  clear,  and  capable  of  enduring  a  temperature  of  twenty 
d^preeSy  Is  said  to  be  [Nroduced.  .  The  oil  which  he  mentions,  is  superior  in  appearance  to 
the  fs^rm  oil  (A  the  stores. 

*'  The  candles  of  stearine  sell,  it  is  sud,  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  by 
the  box;  and,  in  light,  are  equal  to  the  first  quality  of  tallow  candles,  but  last  twice  as  long, 
and  are  not  greasy  in  warm  weather. 

<'  Mr.  S^kffim  states  the  price  of  lard  at  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  says,  that 
from  May  to  August,  he  worked  the  average  of  3500  pounds  per  day.  The  fattened  hog 
can  be  turned  into  the  steam  tub  (hams,  blood,  entrails,  &c.,  excepted),  separated  by  heat— • 
the  iaX  firom  the  lean,  bone,  and  muscle — and  twelve  hours  afler  the  fat  is  cold,  and  candles 
can  be  produced.  The  lighthouse  and  beacon  at  Cleveland  have  been  exclusively  supplied  with 
lard  oil,  since  the  opening  of  navigation,  for  the  past  year.  Mr.  Stafford  further  says,  that 
*  assuming  pork  to  be  worth  one  doUar  fiPty  cents  per  cwt,  by  his  improved  process  he  could 
deliver,  for  lighthouses,  the  first  quidity  of  lard-oil  in  New  York,  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  per  gaUon,  and  candles,  as  described,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  leave 
a  good  broad  margin  for  profit'  Mr.  Wing  gives  a  statement  respecting  this  subject  in 
CincinnatL  By  his  account  there  are  four  establishments  for  the  purpose  oS.  manuibcturinff 
lard  by  steam  m  that  dty.     It  is  said  to  succeed  admirably,  making  it  perfectly  white  ana 
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pure;  the  process,  too,  proves  a  great  saving  of  expense,  as  weU  as  furnishes  a  largei*  quan- 
tity from  die  same  amount  of  pork. 

"  For  the  conversion  of  lara  into  oil  and  stearine,  there  are,  in  Cincinnati,  not  less  than 
thirteen  factories  in  full  operation,  making  from  300  to  2500  barrels  each  in  a  season,  or 
100,000  gallons.  The  oil  sells  there  at  sixty  cents  per  gallon,  by  the  barrel,  and  seventy- 
five  cents  by  retail.  The  stearine  made  by  one  establishment  amounts  to  750,000  pounds 
per  annum^  two-thirds  of  which  (the  summer)  is  suitable  for  making  candles.  This  stearine 
sells  at  seven  cents  per  poimd ;  and  the  winter,  which  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  is  equal 
to  the  best  leaf  lard,  and  sells  for  six  cents  per  pound,  when  well  put  up  in  kegs  for  shipping. 

"  Lard  oil  is  also  manufactured  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  Wheeling,  Virginia;  Rttsburg, 
Pennsylvania;  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  St.  Louis,  Mobile;  Springfield,  Illinois;  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Rochester,  New  York;  New  York  city,  and  various 
other  places.*' — Report  Jfor  1843. 

It  is  stated  in  several  papers  that  the  demand  for  lard  oil,  as  a  perfect  substi- 
tute for  sperm  oil  will  soon  raise  the  price  of  hogs  and  pork. 

CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

''  The  sugar-cane  has,  for  several  years,  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Louisiana,  and, 
for  some  time,  to  a  limited  degree  in  Georgia,  and  West  Florida.  Li  Louisiana,  five 
kinds  of  the  cane  have  been  raised.  The  first  is  the  Creole  cane,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
come  originally  from  AMca.  The  second  is  the  Bourbon  cane  from  Otaheite.  Besides 
these,  are  the  riband  cane,  green  and  red ;  the  riband  cane,  green  and  yellow ;  and  the 
violet  cane  of  BraziL  The  latter  species  was  abandoned  soon  after  its  introduction,  as  it 
proved  less  productive  in  our  climate  than  any  of  the  others.  The  other  species  are  die 
best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  They  ire  all  more  or  less  afiected  by  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  very  sensible  to  cold,  and  are  killed  in  part  by  the  frost  every  year. 
Experience  Has  demonstrated  that  the  cane  may  be  cultivated  in  a  latitude  much  colder 
than  was  generally  supposed  ;  for  fine  crops  are  now  made  in  Louisiana,  in  places  where,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  cane  froze  before  it  was  ripe  enough  to  make  sugar. 

'*  In  the  process  of  cultivation,  the  ground  is  ploughed  as  deep  as  possible,  and  har- 
rowed ;  after  it  has  been  thus  broken  up,  parallel  drills  or  furrows  are  ploughed  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  ^et  from  one  another ;  in  these  the  cane  is  laid 
lengthwise,  and  covered  about  an  inch  with  a  hoe.  Small  canals,  to  drain  off  the  water, 
are  commonly  dug,  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  and  these  are  crossed  by  smaller 
drains,  so  as  to  form  squares  like  a  chess-board.  These  ditches  are  necessaiy  to  drain  off 
the  water  from  rains,  as  well  as  that  which  filters  from  the  rivers,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  upon  the  plantations.  The  average  quantity  of  sugar  that  may  be  produced  upon 
an  acre  of  land  of  the  proper  quality,  well  cultivated,  is  from  800  to  1000  lbs.,  provided  that 
the  cane  has  not  been  damaged,  either  by  storms  of  vrind,  inundations,  or  frost.  The 
strong  soil  is  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  most  productive,  in  rainy  seasons.  The  light  soils 
require  less  labour,  and  yield  more  revenue,  in  dry  seasons.  To  these  variations,  others 
are  to  be  added,  resulting  from  the  different  exposure  of  the  lands,  the  greater  or  less  facility 
of  draining,  and  abo  from  the  grater  or  less  quantity  of  a  weed  known  by  the  name  of 
coco  or  grass  nut.  Sixty  working  hands  are  necessary  to  cultivate  240  acres  of  cane, 
planted  in  well-prepared  land,  and  to  do  all  the  work  necessary  until  the  sugar  is  made 
and  delivered." — Book  of  the  United  States. 

In  an  article  in  HansarcCs  Register^  it  is  stated — 

''  That  the  great  staple  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Florida  must  be  Sugar,  We  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  planters  of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Alabama,  and  of  Middle  and 
West  Florida,  to  the  sugar  hammocks  and  sugar  savannahs  of  Florida,  lying  East  of  the 
Suwannee*  And  first,  we  observe,  that  East  Florida  embraces  an  area  more  than  equal  in 
extent  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  judges  familiar 
with  the  country,  that  there  are  in  East  Florida,  at  the  least  calculation,  500,000  acres  of 
the  choicest  sugar  lands.  The  hammocks  and  savannahs  that  constitute  these  sugar  lands 
proper,  belt  the  eastern  and  southern  coast  of  East  Florida,  and  are  permeated  by  navigable 
streams.     They  commence  fifteen  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine,  and  are  divided  thus : — 
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foor-fifthfl  tre  hammock,  aod  one-fifth  MTannah  kmd.  The  diaracterbtics  of  the  hammock 
ioil  are,  a  deep  vegetahle  hladr  mould,  underlaid  bj  a  firm  day  pan  or  stratum,  based  upon 
a  bed  of  rich  pure  marl,  of  a  dark  clay  colour,  and  this  bed  of  marl  varying  from  eight  to 
twenty  feet  in  depth,  of  course  inexhaustible  for  soil  or  for  manure.  These  hammocks  are 
thickly  studded  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of,  first,  the  cabbage^palm  tree  ;  second,  live-oak, 
with  gum,  magnolia,  orange,  hickory,  maple,  ash,  cedar,  &c  The  savannahs  are  even  more 
valuable,  having  a  similar  but  still  richer  soil,  and  without  any  timber  to  obstruct  the 
process  of  immediate  cultivation. 

"  The  chief  outlets  of  this  sugar  region  (soil,  and  dimate,  and  other  advantages  con- 
sidered, the  best,  it  is  believed,  on  the  continent  of  America),  are  the  St.  John's,  the 
Ocklawaha,  the  Suwannee,  the  Santa  F6,  Echactucnee  New  River,  the  Matanxas,  Halifu, 
Hillsborough,  and  Withlacoochee  ;  the  harbour  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Matanias,  Mosquito, 
and  Indian  River  inlets.  The  value  of  these  tuffar  lands  is  greatly  enhanced  from  the  fact 
that  they  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  contiguous  to,  or  surrounded  by,  the  best  provision 
and  grazing  lands,  to  an  illimitable  extent." 

In  the  account  given  of  the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  we  have  given  tabular 

statements  of  the  exports  of  the  cane-grown  sugar  of  Louisiana.     The  following 

statements  are  from  Mr.  Ellsworth's  Reports,  for  1841,  1842,  and  1843;  and 

from  various  sources  of  information : — 

"  The  progress  of  the  sugar  manufiEu^ture,  and  the  gain  upon  our  imports,  has  been 
rapid.  In  1839,  the  import  of  sugars  was  195,231,273  lbs ,  at  an  expense  of  at  least 
10,000,000  dollars  ;  in  1840,  about  120,000,000  lbs.,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  6,000,000 
dollars.  A  portion  of  this  was  undoubtedly  exported,  but  most  of  it  remained  for  home 
consumption.  More  than  30,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  also,  from  the  maple  and  the  beet- 
root, were  produced  in  1841,  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  states ;  and,  should  the 
production  of  corn-stalk  sugar  succeed,  as  it  now  promises  to  do,  this  article  must  contribute 
gpreatly  to  lessen  the  amount  of  imported  sugars.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  manufacture 
of  the  sugar  from  the  cane  for  the  last  five  years,  that  were  it  to  advance  in  the  same  ratio 
for  the  five  to  come,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  import  any  more  sugar  for  our  home  con- 
sumption. Some  further  remarks  on  this  particidar  topic  will  be  found  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  corn-stalk  sugar." — Report  for  1841. 

'*  The  eariy  frosts  and  nigh  winds  threatened  it,  and  were  thought  to  have  cut  off  the 
crop  by  thousands  of  hogsheads  ;  the  clear,  cold  weather,  however,  succeeding,  raevented 
it  from  proving  so  injurious  as  a  milder  and  more  moist  season  would  have  done.  £ven  the 
frozen  cane  turned  out  very  weU,  and  thus  nearly  realised  the  full  amount  of  the  planters' 
expectations.  The  capital  employed  in  the  production  of  sugar,  in  1842,  is  said  to  be 
52,000,000  dollars,  and  the  average  manufacture  is,  probably  more  than  80,000,000  lbs., 
and  4,000,000  gallons  of  molasses."— ii?€por^  for  1842. 

*'  The  crop  of  cane  sugar  for  1843  fell  off.  Maple  sugar,  also,  proved  a  fieulure.  Good 
molasses  an  J  syrup  have  been  made  from  corn-stalk  juice  ;  and,  though  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  make  a  crystallised  sugar  frx>m  it,  it  appears  evident  that  every  farmer  may 
supply,  from  his  own  ground,  abundance  of  molasses  or  syrup." — Report  for  1843. 

Pounds  of  Sugar  produced  in  each  State  in  1840. — (Official  Account.) 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  HuBpshire 


Rbode  Island  .. 
Connecticnt.. .. 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey.. .. 
Penusylyanis  .. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolitte 
Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia. 

^ly^m^ ....... 


Canted  forward. 


Quantity. 


STATES. 


lbs. 
S38.230 

479;i27 
90 
«1,764 


4,M0,54I  Ohio 


Mississippi 
Louisiana.' 
Tennessee 
Krnmcky.. 


Brooght  forward , 


10,003,991 

1,5M»977 

36,260 
1,330^1 

80,000 

931.140 

10,185 


Indiana 

llliaois 

Miraouri 

Arlisnsas 

Michigan 

Florida  Territory. . . . 
Wise«insin  Territory. 

lows  Territory 

District  of  Columbia. 


Total. 


10,675,316 


Quantity. 


lbs. 

19,675,310 

70 

349,987.710 

951,745 

6,960,088 

3,720,186 

894.446 

93«,560 

9,535 


41.750 


381.105,416 
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«  The  importation  of  sugar  and  molasses  into  the  United  States,  chiefly  from  Brasil 
and  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  is  annually  very  large.  By  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  the  imports  of  sugar  into,  and  exported  from,  the  United  States,  ^rere  as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 


Qomntity. 


YEARS. 


1833. 
1833. 
1834. 
1839. 


Ib«. 

06.452,288 

97,088,132 

11&;)89,859 

130,030.239 


1836. 
1837. 
1830 


Qaantity. 


lb*. 
191,426,419 

130,130.819 
163,000.000 


"  Imports  of  sug^r  from  Braal  for  five  years : — 


YEARS. 


1834. 
1839. 
1836. 


Quantity. 


lbs. 
6.810,150 
7,969383 
27,849,694 


Value. 


dollani. 
356.809 
805,083 

1.579.996 


Y  EARa 


1837. 
1888. 


Quantity. 


Ibiu 
8,287.401 
7,889,067 


Value. 


dollan. 
199,887 

429,893 


YEARS. 


f> 


1840 — Brown  sugar  imported 

And  there  was  exported — 

Refined  to  the  value  of 

Molasses 
1841~Ini  ports— 

Brown  sugar 

White  clayed 

Refined 

1842 — Brown  sugar  exported 

Refined 

1843~Nine  months,  endimg  June  30— 

Brown  sugar  exported,  indigenous. 

Kefined 


Qaantity. 


lbs. 
107,999,0St 


■  •  •  e 

•  •  •  • 


169.003,063 

18,333,579 

18,439,389 

166,933 

3.430.346 

08  503 
998.884 


Value. 


dollars. 
4.742,403 

1,914,668 

2.910,701 

7,609.838 

1,193,307 

1,848.974 

8^690 

301,499 

3.435 
47.349 


^<  The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Boston,  chiefly  from  Cuha, 


YEARS. 

Brown. 

While. 

YEARS. 

Brewn. 

White. 

1840 , 

igji 

lbs. 
20.978,674 
31,990.343 
30  941,079 

lbs. 
9,704.821 
11,292.061 
2.6D6.2S7 

1843... 

lbs. 
33.699,106 
38,013,139 

1,143.4M 
1,489,913 

1844 

1842 

"  Of  which  from  Cuha — 


Tn  1843,  17.993,094  lbs.  brown,  and  1.131.731  white. 
In  1844,  39,907.873        „  „        1/189,918      n 


''  The  whole  quantity  of  molasses  imported  into  Boston,  foreign  and  coastwise,  in 
1842,  was  63,676  hogsheads ;  and  in  1843,  67,660  hogsheads ;  in  1844,  ahout  64,000 
hogsheads. 

Imports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  for  Ten  Years,  into  New  York. 


YEARS. 


1833. 

1834. 

1839. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1830. 

1840. 

1841 

1842. 


MOLASSIS. 


dollars. 
3367.980 
3,989,020 
3  074,172 
4,077.313 
3,444.701 
3  869.289 
4,304.334 
3.910.791 
3.038.519 
1.942,979 


Duty. 


6  cents  per  gallon. 


*» 

n 

»• 

*• 
t* 
t* 
** 


4^  mills  per  lb. 


Sugars. 


lbs. 

4.792,34S 
5,937399 
6.806,174 
13,914,504 
7.203.668 
7.980360 
9.910.503 
5,980,990 
8,708,037 
0.870,775 


Duty. 


3|  cents  per  lb. 


w 

M 
»• 
*t 
ft 
t> 
•> 
f> 


^'  The  whole  produce  of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  in  the  year  1828,  was  stated  at  88,878 
hogsheads  of  1000  lbs.  each;  the  capital  invested  in  sugar  estates  estimated  at  45,000,000 
doUars;  the  number  of  sugar  plantations  in  1827  about  700 ;  in  1840  only  about  525 
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would  seem  to  have  been  in  operation.  Tlie  average  annual  amount  of  sugar  produced  is 
about  90,000,000  lbs.  The  quantity  of  molasses  produced  in  the  same  state  is  4,000,000 
fl;alloDS.  The  amount  of  capital  then  employed  was  52,000,000  dollars,  with  40,000 
hands  and  10,000  horses. 

**  According  to  the  circular  of  Messrs.  A.  Gordon,  Wylie,  and  Co.,  of  New  Orleans, 
issued  at  the  dose  of  1844,  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  produced  that  year  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  126,400,310  lbs.,  d  which  Louisiana  yielded  97,173,590  lbs. 
There  are  in  this  state  668  sug^  plantaticms^  of  which  361  work  by  steam  power,  and  the 
number  of  blacks  employed  amount  to  about  26,000.  The  yield  varies  according  to  the 
accidents  of  weather:  in  1843,  the  crop  was  140,316  hogsheads ;  in  1844,  about  100,000; 
and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  are  so  favourable,  that  it  will  probably  amount  to 
1 75,000  hogsheads.  The  lands  cultivated  are  almost  exclusively  low  alluvial  land,  bor- 
dering  on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  minor  streams  lying  to  the  south  and  west.  One  or 
two  estates  have  as  many  as  500  slaves,  but  the  average  of  all  is  about  forty  hands,  men 
and  women.  The  product  varies  very  mudi,  according  to  circumstances  and  cultivation. 
On  small  £Burms  as  much  as  10,000  lbs.  of  sugar  per  working  hand  has  been  made,  but 
half  that  quantity  would  be  a  high  average.  The  labourers  are  very  well  fed  and  clothed, 
and  work  moderately;  and  the  slave  population  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
increases  on  all  the  plantations  where  the  people  have  become  acclimated.  The  cane  cul- 
tivated is  the  species  or  variety  called  tne  nband  cane,  originally  from  Java,  which  has 
superseded  the  Creole  or  St.  Domingo  cane,  as  well  as  the  variety  Drought  from  TahitL 

^<  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  State  legislature,  in  1840,  it  was  stated  that  sugar 
could  not  be  produced  for  less  than  five  cents  per  pound;  but  field-hands,  provisions,  and 
lands  are  all  cheaper  since  then,  and  at  four  cents  it  must  be  a  remuneratmg  crop.  The 
extension  of  cultivaticm  yrill  much  depend  upon  the  protection  afforded  by  ^  tariff.  Yfith 
the  present  duty  of  two  and  one-half  cents  per  lb.  on  fordgn  suear,  lar^  tracts  of  land  in 
the  union  will  he  taken  in;  and  there  are  still  enormous  tracts  m  Louisiana,  well  situated 
on  water-courses  now  lying  idle.  Many  experiments  are  making  in  the  manufiMsturing  of 
su^ar,  and  these,  with  improved  cultivation  and  draining,  must  long  before  augment  con- 
si&raUy  the  quantity  produced.  But  (observe  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Co.)  we  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  can  become  an  article  of  importance  in  European 
raaricets,  save  so  far  as  it  supplies,  or  f&ik  to  supply,  the  wants  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  that  with  a  very  large  crop,  or  a  failure  in  the  crops  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
some  small  portion  may  find  its  way  to  Great  Britain;  but  if  so,  it  will  be  accidental,  and 
not  a  supply  to  be  looked  for.** 

Mr.  o.  TUlotson,  a  sugar  planter.  New  Riv^,  Louisiana,  says :  ^'  Tlie  plants  we 
cut  and  matlay  in  beds  during  the  autumn,  usually  in  October,  previous  to  the  sugar- 
making  season,  and  before  the  canes  are  injured  by  frosts.  Often  the  unripe  tops, 
which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  are  winrowed  for  plants.  The  best  plant  cane 
we  usually  save  for  plants,  because  they  are  the  easiest  put  up  and  the  quickest  planted; 
for  time  and  saving  of  labour  are  money.  Besides,  by  planting  the  whole  stalk,  it  g^ws 
more  vigorously  than  the  tops,  especialfy  in  a  dry  season. 

^^  After  the  sugar-making  season  is  over,  which  is  usually  about  the  1st  of  January, 
we  prepare  our  land  designed  for  cane  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  breaking  it  from  four 
to  eight  inches  deep:  the  stiffer  the  land,  the  deeper  the  ploughing  is  necessary,  to 
protect  it  from  drought.  Thus  prepared,  the  g^ond  is  laid  off  in  rows,  with  a  two- 
horse  plough,  about  ax  feet  apart  (some  plant  as  close  as  four  feet).  In  these  fur- 
rows, a  double-mould  board  {dough  with  one  horse  is  run,  in  order  to  clear  the  furrows  of 
lumps  and  sods,  and  also  to  deepen  and  widen  the  furrows,  as  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
plants  several  inches  below  the  surface,  otherwise  the  cane  would  require  too  much 
hilling,  especially  the  second  and  third  years. 

"  The  plants  are  now  taken  off  firom  these  mats,  and  the  leaves  stripped  off,  placed  in 
carts,  earned  and  tipped  out  on  the  prepared  land,  and  laid  lengthwise  in  the  furrows. 
We  plant  three  canes  side  by  side,  or  triple;  some  say  one  and  a  half  is  sufficient.  The 
closer  the  rows,  the  less  each  would  require.  We  now  pass  along  with  a  cane-knife,  and 
cut  the  cane  in  pieces,  say  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  in  order  that  the  canes  may 
lie  more  level,  and  because  more  eyes  will  vegetate.     Bemg  thus  placed,  they  are  covered 
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with  a  plough  to  the  depth  required,  from  one  to  three  inches ;  over  which  a  light  harrow 
may  he  passed.  Many  prefer  to  cover  with  the  hoe.  As  soon  as  the  fi^eshets  are  over  in 
Febniaiy,  the  cane  is  ploughed — running  the  bar  each  side  the  cane,  and  throwing  the 
furrows  Ax)m  it;  the  cane,  beginning  to  come  up,  is  scraped  (so  called);  if  covered  too 
deep,  the  e€urth  is  taken  off,  usually  with  a  hoe,  sometimes  with  a  harrow  or  other  machine, 
and  cleaned  from  grass  and  weeds.  In  a  few  weeks  it  is  again  ploughed  and  hoed,  and 
again,  when  necessary ;  a  little  earth  put  to  it  when  reqiured. 

"  The  cane  by  April  or  May  has  come  up  thick  in  the  rows,  but  usually  not  so  thick 
but  that  the  stalks,  when  about  a  foot  and  a  naif  or  two  feet  high,  send  out  many  new 
stools  or  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  the  stalk;  and,  if  they  come  out  early,  grow  and 
mature  equal  to  the  main  stalk.  It  is  usual  to  give  it  three  or  four  workings,  and,  in  the 
last,  to  hUl  the  cane  three  or  four  inches,  and  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  lower  eyes 
on  the  stalks  from  freezing  during  the  winter.  Those  eyes  vegetate  next  spring,  and 
produce  nearly  equal  to  the  first  season,  on  fresh  land,  and  so  again  the  third  year,  and 
often  longer.  Cane  is  injured  by  hilling  before  the  stools  are  sufficiently  high,  and  should 
receive  the  last  working  soon  titer  it  is  about  three  feet  high,  in  order  to  affi>rd  more 
time  for  ripening.  After  this  period,  say  in  June,  it  grows  very  rapidly;  the  joints  begin 
to  appear,  and  the  lower  ones  begin  to  ripen  and  sweeten;  and,  by  the  middle  of  October^ 
usually  ripen  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  continue  to  ripen  about  a  joint  or 
six  inches  a  week,  till  they  are  cut  for  the  mill,  or  till  the  freeze  comes,  or  till  they  are  cut 
to  winrow,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  an  anticipated  freeze.  About  the  middle  of  October, 
we  commence  making  sugar.  Each  hand  takes  a  row;  first  cuts  the  top  of  the  stalks  off, 
just  below  the  green  leaves,  and  drops  them  on  the  ground,  or  lays  them  in  winrow,  if 
designed  for  plants;  then,  with  the  knife  (the  blade  of  which  is  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length  and  two  inches  in  breadth),  the  dry  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  the 
cane  is  cut  close  to  the  ground;  the  left  hand,  at  the  same  time,  has  hold  of  the  canes  thus 
cut,  and  places  them  in  small  heaps,  convenient  for  loading  into  carts,  drawn  by  horses, 
mules,  or  oxen.     Other  hands  load  the  cane,  and  it  is  hauled  to  the  mill. 

*'  The  cane-fields  are  all  ditched,  usually  every  acre  in  width,  with  cross  ditches  about 
every  five  acres.  No  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface.  The  cultivation  is  as 
simple  as  that  of  broom  com,  and  the  young  shoot  far  more  vigorous. 

'*  Cane-stalks  usually  grow  from  six  to  nine  feet  high.  The  leaves  shoot  up  two  or 
three  feet  higher.  Cane  npens  in  favourable  seasons  within  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  of 
the  top.  You  will  nerceive  we  plant  one-third  of  our  cane-land,  or  crop,  yearly;  two- 
thirds  coming  from  tne  ratoons. 

^*The  crops  have  not  been  good  in  Louisiana  for  several  years  past.  That  of  1841 
was  injured  by  the  early  frosts,  and  the  amount  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  1839  by 
nearly  one-third.  The  crop  of  1842  was  an  average  one;  that  of  1843  was  also  rather 
limited,  compared  with  previous  seasons.  In  the  year  ending  September  1839,  the  river 
crafb  brought  to  New  Orleans  70,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  25,000  hogsheads  of 
molasses. — (See  exports  from  New  Orleans.) 

"  We  planted,  the  8th  of  April,  1843,  four  acres  in  com,  in  drills  ;  half  of  which  were 
three  feet,  and  half  four  feet  apart ;  and  when  thinned  out,  the  stalks  stood  about  three  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 

^'  The  com  was  well  cultivated,  and  in  fine  condition  ;  ploughed  three  times,  hoed 
twice,  and  harrowed  once,  and  grew  large. 

*'  The  embryo  ears  were  taken  off  three  times,  and  before  the  kernels  were  formed. 

*^  It  was  cut,  rolled,  and  boiled,  on  the  28th  of  July,  after  the  tassels  were  dead,  and 
the  fodder  beginning  to  dry.  It  was  topped  about  five  feet  high,  and  a  very  little  above, 
when  the  embryo  ears  were  taken.  The  bottom  of  the  stalk  appeared  more  juicy  and  ripe 
than  the  top.  The  four  acres  produced  sixty  cart  (body)  loads,  and  yielded  1800  gallons 
of  juice,  weighing  eight  degrees  by  the  syrup- weigher,  wmch,  when  boiled  to  the  granulating 
point  (139  degrees  Beaum^'s  thermometer,  or  forty-four  degrees  by  the  saccharometer), 
produced  200  gallons  of  syrup,  and  showed  no  appearance  of  granulation  after  standing 
two  months  in  the  coolers;  the  cause  of  which  was  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
unripeness  of  the  corn-stalk  when  cut ;  but,  provided  it  had  granulated  as  well  as  usual 
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for  tbe  cane  syrup,  it  would  have  produced  1300  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  eighty-two  gallons  of 
molasses." 

Cost  of  Cultivating  and  Manufacturing  Four  Acres  of  Com — Man  and  Team. 


4  dftys  propttrinc  ground  •••.••« 
1  day  opeainf  rarrowt 

1  day  ooretinf  oom 

2  daya,  one  peraon  dropping  .. 

1  dayplooghiof  com... 

8  days  bottog 

1  dayharrowiof 

t  daya  ploughiof  •  ■ocond  time. 
4  days  &n«nf 

2  day»  plongbing,  Uiird  time... 
10  days  taking  mt  ears 

4  days,  second 

4  days,  tliird 

13  days  catting  for  mill 

5  days  loading  carts 

S  days  banling 

8  bmes  rolling  0  boors 

4  diivers ...••.. 


Carried  forward 


dlrs.ctii.| 

00 

•0 

•t 

00 

•0 

•0 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

45 

50 

Bnmgbt  forward 


4  persons  feeding  mill 

1  person  and  horse  earrying  bagasse 

4  kettlemen  boiling 

5  firemen,  M  boors 

4  cords  wood 


dlrs.  cru. 

45  50 

t  00 

1  00 

9  00 

1  00 

8  SO 


1300  lbs.  of  sagar.  at  5  cents 

69  galluos  of  molasses,  at  90  cents 


Prodnct  of  4  acres 

Product  ol  1  acre,  90  dlrs.  35  ots. 
Deduct  expenses 


Net  product  of  4  acres  

Net  prodnct  of  I  acre  aader  Indian  com . . . . 


59    60 

65    00 
10    40 


81    40 
SO    50 


4)91     90 


5    47 


Cost  of  Cultiyating  and  Manufacturing  Four  Acres  of  Sugar-cane. 


4  days  preparing  gronmd 

1  day  opening  furrows. 

10  dajrs  ttripping  and  dropping 

1  day  corenng  with  plougk  .. . 

1  day  coTcriog  with  noe 

I  day  barring  with  pUmgli  .•••. 
19  days  first  bneing 

1  day  harrowing • 

5  days  second  Moulding  ...... 

8  days  second  booing 

9  days  third  pUraghmg ........ 

8  days  third  hoeing 

16  days  cutting  for  mUl 

44  days  hauling  100  loads 

5  loaders,  30  hours 

6  horses,  30  hours  rolling 

4  drirera 

4  feeders  for  mill  , 


Carried  forward 


dlrs.  cts. 

••1 

^i 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

75 

IS 

00 

00 

6 

00 

79 

75 

Brought  forward 

4  kettlemen • 

9  firemen ..•..•.•.•.•••....•........... 

16  cords  of  wood 

1  man  and  cart  carrying  bagi 
Putting  up  sugar. ........ 


Bapenses 

Product  of  4  seres  of  cane,  8000  lbs.  of  sugar,  at 
Scents  per  lb. 

480  gallons  of  mdaases,  or  60  per  hhd.  sugar, 
at  90  cents. 


Product  of  4  acres  of  cane  

Bapensea  of  ouldTation  and  manufooturing 


Net  product  of  4  acres  of  canci 
Net  prodnct  of  1  sere  of  osne  • 


dirs.cts. 

79  75 

6  00 

3  00 

39  00 

3  00 

0  50 


117    95 


400    00 

96    00 


406    00 

117    95 


4)378    75 


94    68 


The  following  statements  are  added  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  report,  showing  the 
results  of  collecting  corn-stalks  and  canes  for  making  sugar,  on  the  banks  of 
New  River,  Louisiana,  in  1843,  by  Messrs.  Tillotson. 

'*  According  to  our  test,  the  corn-stalk  juice  required  very  little  lime,  and  that  prin- 
cipallj  to  get  tne  temper.  The  most  simple  mode  of  ascertaining  the  striking  point  (or 
wnen  the  syrup  is  boiled  sufficiently),  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  is,  by  dipping  into  it  a 
small  summer  (milk  skimmer),  ana  blowing  through  it ;  and  when  the  bubbles  rise  on  the 
oppodte  side,  in  diameter,  say,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  before  they  blow  off,  the  boiling 
is  completed. 

'^  Objections  may  be  made  to  many  of  our  calculations,  but  the  result  will  be  nearly  the 
same.  We  admit  that  an  extraordinary  yield  of  corn-stalk  may  produce  double  this  amount; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  sugar-cane — 2000  lbs.  per  acre  is  a  common  yield  for  good  plant 
cane ;  and  seldom  has  a  season  passed  without  our  making  it. 

''  We  have  just  commenced  making  suc^  this  season,  and  rolled  none  but  ratoon  cane 
(which  usually  produces  much  less  than  plant  cane),  and  it  produces  exceeding  1000  lbs. 
per  acre  ;  and  this  has  been  an  unfaTOiu*able  season  for  cane.  The  juice  of  the  com,  as 
before  stated,  weighed  eight  degrees.  The  juice  of  the  cane  we  are  rolling  weighs  eight 
decrees  also  ;  and,  by  lowering  the  knives  (topping  lower),  it  would  weigh  nine  degrees 
and  one-hal^  and  later  in  the  season  it  will  be  still  sweeter. 

*^  We  think  it  an  error  to  suppose  the  sug^-cane  will  not  mature  in  this  country. 
Cane,  Hke  the  corn-stalk,  begins  to  npen  from  the  bottom.  True,  the  seasons  are  too  short 
to  mature  entirely  to  the  top,  though  they  often  do  mature  six  or  seven  feet  high.  We  are 
now  cutting  from  two  to  four  feet. 
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"  It  seems  to  us,  making  sugar  or  molasses  &om  corn-stalks  is  impracticable^  except  far 
in  the  interior,  or  far  from  water  or  railroad  communication. 

*^  It  appears  to  be  overlooked  by  some  writers  on  the  subject,  that  sugar-cane,  in  this 
country,  is  only  planted  once  in  three,  fotir,  or  five  years — usually  every  three  years ;  that 
three,  four,  or  five  crops,  are  taken  from  one  planting. 

"We  have  often  made  exceeding  a  hogshead,  or  1000 lbs.,  from  an  acre,  the  fifth 
season  after  planting ;  thus  making,  frx>m  one  planting,  six  to  eight  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
The  longer  the  ratoons  are  cultivated,  the  drier  (the  less  juicy)  the  cane  becomes, 

"  We  doubt  not  many  of  our  sugar-planters  may  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  state- 
ment ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and  we  trust  none  who  know  us  will  question  the  statement. 
It  is  customary  to  bum  off,  early  in  the  spring,  the  trash  or  leaves  horn  the  cane-fields. 
We  seldom  bum  any,  but  rake  them  into  the  centre,  between  the  rows,  and  bar  the  cane, 
turning  the  furrows  on  them,  where  they  soon  form  manure  to  nourish  more  vigorously  the 
plant,  and  the  better  to  protect  the  ratoons  for  the  succeeding  crops. 

"  In  expressing  the  juice,  some  use  steam  mills.  We  use  horses  vai  mules,  believing 
them  cheaper,  as  they  are  all  needed  to  work  the  crop.  We  work  twenty-four  horses  to 
one  mill,  making  three  changes  ;  eight  horses  carry  the  mill,  and  are  capable  of  taking  off 
a  crop  of  400  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

"  Our  mill,  cylinders,  housing,  and  wheels,  are  cast-iron,  with  wrought-iron  journals, 
and  composition  or  brass  boxes ;  cylinders  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  work  horizontally,  cost  about  2000  dollars.  The  cost  of  a  mill  suitable  for 
expressing  twenty-five  gallons  of  jiuce  per  hour  from  corn-stalks,  worked  by  one  horse, 
would  probably  not  exceed  300  doUars,  if  all  made  of  iron ;  wooden  housing,  on  which  the 
cylinders  and  boxes  set,  would  answer  well,  and  the  expense  would  be  much  less." 

ExTBAGT  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Webb  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  on  Corn-stalk  Sugar,  dated 

Wilmington,  December  30,  1843. 

"  I  have  never  received  the  letter  of  which  you  speak,  on  the  subject  of  maple  sugar ; 
but  I  have  received  one  from  you  on  the  subject  of  com  and  cane  sugar,  written  by  S.  and 
R.  TiUotson,  which  is  herewith  returned,  as  requested.  In  relation  to  the  communication 
of  these  gentiemen,  I  would  remark,  that  they  estimate  the  profit  of  cane  culture  much 
higher  than  my  former  information  had  led  me  to  consider  it.  The  net  annual  revenue  of 
many  Louisiana  planters  must  (according  to  their  estimate)  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  salary 
received  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  I  have  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  I  will  not  presume  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  calculations.  Their 
experiment  with  com  appears  to  have  been  well  conducted,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with. 
any  part,  except  the  inferences  which  they  draw  from  it.  It  does  not  follow,  because  they 
have  failed,  that  others  may  not  succeed ;  or,  that  they  themselves  may  not  in  future  arrive 
at  a  more  favourable  result.  It  may  be  that  a  more  northern  latitude  is  better  suited  to 
the  crop.  I  have  never  known  the  juice  to  weigh  so  light  as  eight  degrees.  Here,  it  has 
uniformly  ranged  from  nine  degrees  to  ten  degrees.  The  fact,  that  their  symp  failed 
entirely  to  granulate,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  either  in  the  crop 
or  in  its  manufeusture  ;  and,  of  course,  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  result  of 
their  experiment.  But,  admitting  that  no  objections  of  this  kind  could  be  urged,  has  it 
not  been  just  as  completely  proved,  by  careful  experiment,  that  steamboats  could  never 
succeed  ?  Has  it  not  been  theoretically  demonstrated,  on  scientific  principles,  that  railroads 
could  never  be  used  as  a  means  of  rapid  communication  ?  Sucn  cases  have  been  too 
numerous,  and  are  too  well  known,  to  require  any  more  than  a  mere  allusion  to  them.  It 
may  be  considered  as  setUed,  that  the  manufiacture  of  com  sugar,  in  the  large  way,  caimot 
be  profitably  carried  on  by  the  process  which  succeeds  with  cane.  There  is  a  foreign 
substance  in  the  syrup,  wnich  this  process  fails  to  remove,  and  which  prevents  its  speedy 
granulation.  This  is  a  great  objection  to  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale ;  and,  thoufi^h  it 
cannot  be  considered  an  insurmountable  one,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  not  yet  oeen 
obviated. 

'^  The  &mi]y  manufacture,  by  farmers,  can,  however,  be  safely  recommended  as  entirely 
practicable,  for  the  syrup  may  be  used  to  the  same  advantage  in  a  liquid  as  in  a  solid  state. 
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If,  in  manufacturing,  eyappration  is  hastened  bj  the  use  of  flat-bottomed  pans,  with  such 
other  arrangements  as  will  ensure  its  speedy  accomplishment,  aod  the  syrup,  after  being 
boiled  sufficiently,  is  kept  at  a  temperature  not  under  seyenty  deg^rees,  it  will  never  fail  to 
granulate.  It  has  been  found,  iiom  eiq>erienee,  that  pans  made  of  Rusma  sheet  iron,  six 
inches  deep,  are  well  suited  for  evaporation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  when  com  is  culti- 
vated for  sugar,  that  it  is  not  the  only  valuable  product  which  may  be  secured. 

'*  The  leaves  and  tops  from  an  acre  of  com  (planted  closely),  are  equal  in  value  to  an 
acre  of  good  grass. 

"  The  Messrs.  Tillotson  found  the  expense  of  growine  and  manufacturing  one  acre  of 
com*  for  sugar,  to  amount  to  fifteen  dollars.  If  we  admit  that  the  produce  of  an  acre  in 
hay  is  worm  an  equal  Bom^  then  it  fcdlows  that,  whatever  sugar  or  molasses  may  be  made, 
is  so  much  clear  g^ain." 

Maple  Suffor, — ^Tbe  maple  forest  districts  of  the  northern,  middle^  and  north- 
western states,  are  the  localities  where  the  sugar  from  the  sugar  maple  {acer 
saccharinum)  is  made. 

The  sugar  maple  {acer  saccharinvm)  differs  from  the  great  maple,  in  its  fibres 
being  generally  straight  and  coarser,  its  wood  not  being  so  hard  or  compact,  and 
its  sap  granulating  more  perfectly.  From  its  juice,  principally,  is  made  the 
maple  sugar ;  although  all  the  varieties  of  maple  that  we  know  of,  if  we  dass  them 
agreeably  to  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  their  saps,  might  be  called 
sugar  maples. 

The  process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  is  simple.  In  the 
early  part  of  March,  at  which  time  sharp  frosty  nights  are  usually  followed  by 
bright  sunshining  days,  the  sap  begins  to  run. 

A  small  notch,  or  incision,  making  an  angle  across  the  grain,  is  cut  in  the 
tree,  out  of  which  the  juice  oozes,  and  is  conveyed,  by  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  let  in 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut,  to  a  wooden  trough,  or  dish,  made  of  bark,  placed 
below,  on  the  ground* 

The  quantity  of  sap  thus  obtained  from  each  tree  varies  from  one  pint  to  two 
gallons  per  day.  Those  who  follow  the  business  fix  on  a  spot  where  maple-trees 
are  most  numerous,  and  erect  a  temporary  camp,  or  lodging.  When  they  have  as 
many  trees  tapped  as  can  be  attended  to,  the  sap  is  collected  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  carried  to  a  large  pot,  or  boiler,  hung  over  a  wood  fire  near  the  camp.  It  is 
then  reduced  by  boiling  until  it  granulates ;  and  the  sugar  thus  obtained  is  rich, 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  An  agreeable  syrup  is  also  made  of  maple  sap.  The 
maple  ground  occupied  by  a  party  is  termed  a  '^  Sugarie  ;^'  and  those  who  first 
commence  tapping  the  trees  consider  that  possession  for  one  year  constitutes 
right  for  those  years  that  follow.  They  often  receive,  without  having  any  tenure 
themselves  of  these  lands  from  the  crown,  a  consideration  from  others  for  the 
right  of  possession.  Oreat  improvements  have  been  made  in  crystallizing  and 
purifying  maple  sugar  in  the  United  States.  * 

*  "  To  the  Committee  on  Maple  Sugar  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, — Gentlemen : 
I  herewith  submit  to  your  inspection  fifty  lbs.  of  my  maple  sugar.  The  following  is  a  statement 
pf  the  manner  of  making  and  clarifying  the  same. 

**  Jjk  the  fifst  place,  I  make  my  buckets,  tubs,  and  kettles  all  perfectly  dean.    I  boil  the  sap 

vol..  II.  3  u 
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The  growth  and  enormous  consumption  of  a  plant,  prepared  not  as  a 
product  of  use  and  nourishment,  but  as  a  stimulant — and  which  was  unknown 
in  Europe  three  centuries  ago — is  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  how  far  human  labour, 
skill,  and  wealth  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  expended  on  an  article  which  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  introduction  of  the  distiUery  in  Europe  was  a  re- 
markable event ;  but,  as  far  as  the  distillation  of  spirits  as  a  drink,  certainly  in 
no  way  useful,  though  assuredly  pernicious  both  to  health  and  morals.  The 
growth  and  use  of  opium  and  betel  in  the  Elast  are  as  remarkable,  and  at  least 
as  injurious,  as  the  distillation  and  drinking  of  spirits,  and  far  more  injurious 
than  the  use  of  tobacco. 

When  nations  refuse  to  pay  ordinary  taxes,  it  is  astonishing  how  cheerfully 
they  consent  to  pay  high  taxes  on  such  articles  as  tobacco,  opium,  and  spirits.  Of  the 
enormous  taxation  levied  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  (at  least  50,000,000/.,) 
stimulating  drinks,  and  other  stimulants,  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
18,250,000/.;  viz.:  distilled  spirits,  7,250,000/. ;  wine,  2,000,000/. ;  malt  and  hops, 
5,250,000/. ;  tobacco,  3,750,000/.  Now,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  pay  any  part  of 
these  duties ;  for  the  law  can  be  legally  avoided  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  them, 
and  for  using  which  there  is  not,  as  far  as  the  health  and  the  strength  of  the 
people  are  concerned,  the  least  benefit  derived,  ^hile  extensive  voluntary  evil  is 
inflicted  on  the  majority  of  those  who  indulge  in  these  stimulants. 

The  progress  of  the  use  of  tobacco  is  shown  by  the  following  statement, 

compiled  for  The  Northern  Light j  Albany,  New  York,  1841. 

"  The  whole  world,  within  the  space  of  about  three  centuries,  have  become  chewers, 
smokers,  and  snuffers.  The  Chinese  chews  and  smokes  his  opium,  the  East  Indian  his 
bete],  and  the  European  and  American  their  tobacco.  Against  these  practices  it  is  useless 
to  declaim.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  parliament  of  England  discouraged  i}ie  flagrant  deUt 
of  smoking;  in  vain  did  James  I.  assure  his  subjects  that  the  custom  was  Moathsome  to  the 
eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black 

in  a  potash  kettle,  set  in  an  arch  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edge  of  the  kettle  is  defended  all  around 
from  the  fire.  I  boil  through  the  da^,  takine  care  not  to  have  any  thing  in  the  kettle  that  will 
give  colour  to  the  sap,  and  to  keep  it  well  skimmed.  At  night,  I  leave  fire  enou^  under  the 
kettle  to  boil  the  sap  nearly  or  quite  to  syrup  by  the  next  morning.  I  then  take  it  out  of  the 
kettle,  and  strain  it  throueh  a  flannel  cloth  into  a  tub,  if  it  is  sweet  enough ;  if  not,  I  put  it  in  a 
cauldron  kettle,  which  I  have  hung  on  a  pole  in  such  a  manner  that  I  can  swing  it  on  and  off  the 
fire  at  pleasure,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  sweet  enough,  and  then  strain  it  into  the  tub,  and  let  it  stand 
till  the  next  morning.  I  then  take  it  and  the  syrup  in  the  kettle,  and  put  it  all  together  into  the 
cauldron,  and  sugar  it  off.  I  use  to  clarify,  say  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  whites  of  five  or  six  eggs, 
well  beaten,  about  one  quart  of  new  milk,  and  a  spoonful  of  sal-eratus,  all  well  mixed  with  the 
svnip  before  it  is  scalding  hot  I  then  make  a  moderate  fire  directly  under  the  cauldron,  until 
the  scum  is  all  raised  ;  then  skim  it  off  clean,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil  so  as  to  rise  in  the  kettle 
before  I  have  done  skimming  it.  I  then  sugar  it  off,  leaving  it  so  damp  tliat  it  will  drain  a  little. 
I  let  it  remain  in  the  kettle  until  it  is  well  granulated.  I  then  put  it  into  boxes  made  smallest  at 
the  bottom,  that  will  hold  from  fifty  to  seventy  lira.,  having  a  thin  piece  of  board  fitted  in  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  bottom,  which  is  bored  full  of  small  holes,  to  let  the  molasses  drain  through, 
which  1  keep  drawn  off  by  a  tap  through  the  bottom.  1  put  on  the  top  of  the  sugar,  in  the  box, 
a  clean  damp  cloth  ;  and  over  that  a  b^urd,  well  fitted  in,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  sugar. 
After  it  has  done,  or  nearWdone,  draining,  1  dissolve  it,  and  sugar  it  off  again  ;  going  through  with 
the  same  process,  in  clarifying  and  draining,  as  before.  '*  Jokl  Woodwobth.** 
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fttinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless.'  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  opposed  it ;  the  priest  and  the  physician,  the 
moralist  and  the  philanthropist  arrayed  themsdves  afi^ainst  it ;  all  to  no  purpose.  Opposi- 
tion only  served  to  make  proselytes,  and  the  custom  has  spread  far  and  wide  under  persecu- 
tion,  till  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  its  fumes  arise  constantly  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  the  most  general  luxury  in  existence.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  alone,  the  consumption  of  cigars  is  computed  at  10,000  dollars  a  day — a  sum  greater 
than  that  which  its  inhabitants  pay  for  their  daily  bread;  and  in  the  whole  country  the  annual 
consumption  of  tobacco  b  estimated  at  100,000,000  lbs.,  being  seven  pounds  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  consumer,  of  20,000,000  dollars ! 

*^  It  may  be  curious  to  mark  by  what  gradations  the  use  of  tobacco  has  reached  this  grand 
crisis.  The  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Professor  Beckmann  of  Qottingen,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  who  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  its  introduction 
into  the  different  countnes  of  Europe,  and  from  whose  work  some  of  the  following  items 
are  gathered.  He  conjectures,  that  even  before  the  discovery  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  globe, 
a  sort  of  tobacco  was  smoked  in  Asia;  and  this  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the  cele- 
brated traveller  M.  Pallas,  who  says  that,  ^  Among  the  Chinese,  and  among  the  Mogol 
tribes,  who  had  the  most  intercourse  with  them,  the  custom  of  smoking  is  so  general,  so 
frequent,  and  become  so  indispensable  a  luxury;  the  tobacco  purse  affixed  to  their  belt  so 
necessary  an  article  of  dress;  the  form  of  the  pipes,  from  which  the  Dutch  seem  to  have 
taken  the  model  of  theirs  as  original ;  and,  lastly,  the  preparation  of  the  yellow  leaves, 
which  are  merely  rubbed  to  pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot 
possibly  derive  sdl  this  by  the  way  of  Europe  from  America,  especially  as  India,  where  the 
habit  of  smoking  tobacco  is  not  so  general,  intervenes  between  Persia  and  China.'  It  may 
be  too  late  now  to  investigate  the  subject,  even  if  it  should  be  considered  worth  the  trouble. 
But  there  is  one  more  important  confirmation  of  Professor  Beckmann's  conjecture  to  be 
adduced  from  UUoa's  *  Voyage  to  America,'  who  says,  *  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Euro- 
peans learned  the  use  of  tobacco  from  America ;  for,  as  it  is  very  ancient  in  the  eastern 
countries,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  it  came  to  Europe  from  those 
regions  by  means  of  the  intercourse  carried  on  with  them  by  the  commercial  states  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  those  parts  of  America  where  the  tobacco  grows 
wild,  is  the  use  of  it,  and  that  only  for  smoking,  either  general  or  very  frequent.'  We  have 
nothing,  however,  authentic,  earher  than  the  following : — 

*'  In  1496,  Romanus  Paine,  a  Spanish  monk,  whom  Columbus,  on  his  second  departure 
from  America  had  lefi  in  that  country,  published  the  first  account  of  tobacco,  with  which 
be  became  acquainted  in  St  Domingo.     He  gave  it  the  name  of  cohoba,  cohabba,  gioia, 

''In  1519,  tobacco  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  near  Tobasco, 
though  it  is  assisted  to  the  next  year.* 

^  In  1535,  the  negroes  had  already  habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of  it,  and  cultivated 
it  on  the  plantations  of  their  masters.  Europeans  likewise  already  smoked  it.  We  also 
find,  from  a  passage  in  '  Cartier*s  Voyage,'  that  it  was  used  in  Canada.^ 

''  In  1559,  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  St.  Domingo,  by  a  Spanish  gen- 
tleman named  Hernandez  de  Toledo,  who  brought  a  small  quantity  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  the  same  year  Jean  Nicot,  envoy  from  the  court  of  France  to  rortugaJ,  first  transmitted 
thence  to  Paris,  to  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  acquired  the  name  of  Nteotiana,  When  tobacco  began  to  be  used  in  France, 
it  was  called  herbe  du  grand  prieure,  from  the  grand  prieure  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  who 
was  then  very  fond  of  it     It  was  also  called  herbe  de  St,  Croix,  after  cardinal  Prosper  St. 

•  **  Cette  plante  (tabac),  acre  et  caustique,  trouvee  en  1520,  pres  de  Tobasco  dans  le  golfe  du 
Mexique." — Precis  tur  CAnieriquey  p.  116. 

f  "  There  groweth  a  certain  kind  of  herbe,  whereof  in  summer  they  make  great  provision  for 
all  theyeere,  and  only  the  men  use  of  it;  and  first  they  cause  it  to  be  dried  in  the  sunne^  then 
weare  it  about  their  neckes,  wrapped  in  a  little  beastes  skinne  made  like  a  little  bagge,  with  a 
hollow  peece  of  stone  or  wood  like  a  pipe;  then  when  they  please  they  make  poudre  of  it,  and 
then  put  in  one  of  the  ends  of  the  said  cornet  or  pipe,  and  laying  a  coal  of  fire  upon  it,  at  the 
other  end  sucke  so  long,  that  they  fill  their  bodies  full  of  smoke,  till  that  it  cometh  out  of  their 
mouth  and  nostrils,  even  as  out  of  the  tonnell  of  a  chimney." 
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Croix,  who,  on  his  return  from  Portag^l,  where  he  had  heen  nuncio  from  the  pope,  intrO'^ 
duced  the  custom  of  using  tohacco.  It  was  received  at  once  in  France  and  the  Papal  States 
with  great  enthusiasm,  in  the  form  of  powder  or  snu£f;  it  was  some  time  after  this  period, 
that  smoking  hecame  popular. 

^'  In  1565,  Conrad  Gesner  hecame  acquainted  with  tohacco.  At  that  time  several  hota- 
nists  cultivated  it  in  their  gardens.  The  same  year  Sir  John  Hawkins  carried  tohacco  from 
Florida  to  England,  where  'all  men  wondered  what  it  meant.' 

"  In  1570,  they  smoked  in  Holland  out  of  conical  tuhes  composed  of  palm  leaves  plaited 
together. 

''  In  1575,  first  appeared  a  figure  of  the  plant  in  Andre  Thevot's  '  Cosmographie.' 

'^  In  1585,  the  English  first  saw  pipes  made  of  day  among  the  natives  of  Virginia,  which 
had  just  heen  discovered  by  Sir  Ricnsurd  Grenville.  It  appears,  likewise,  l^t  the  English 
soon  after  fabricated  the  first  clay  tobacoo  pipes  in  Europe. 

"  In  1590,  Schah  Abbas  of  reraia,  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  in  his  empire  ;  but  the 
practice  had  become  so  deep-rooted  among  his  subjects,  that  many  of  them  fied  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  abandoned  every  thing  else  to  eujoy  the  luxury  of  smoking. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  the 
East  Indies. 

'<  In  1604,  James  I.  of  England  endeavoured,  by  means  of  heavy  imposts,  to  abolish  the 
use  of  tobacco,  which  he  held  to  be  a  noxious  weed. 

'<  In  1610  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  known  at  Constantinople.  To  render  the  custom 
ndiculous,  a  Turk,  who  had  been  found  smoking,  was  conducted  about  the  streets  with  a 
pipe  transfixed  through  his  nose.  For  a  long  time  after,  the  Turks  purchased  tobacco  frxun 
the  English,  and  that  the  refrise.  It  was  late  before  they  began  to  cultivate  the  plant 
themselves. 

''In  1615,  tobacco  began  to  be  sown  about  Amersfort,  in  Holland,  which  afterwards 
became  famous  for  its  cultivation. 

"In  1616,  the  colonists  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  Virginia.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  plant  was  indigenous,  or  whether  it  came  from  a  more  southern  country.  It  is  supposed 
the  seeds  were  from  Tobago.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Virginia  In<Hans 
at  the  time  they  were  visited  by  the  English,  and  was  called  by  them  petun^  or  petum, 
Clavigero  says,  '  tobacco  is  a  name  taken  from  the  Haitine  language,'  Humboldt  also 
derives  it  from  the  same  language,  and  says  that  the  term  was  used  to  desigpnate  the  pipe, 
or  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  natives  in  smoking  the  herb,  which  the  Spaniards  trans- 
ferred to  the  herb  itself,  and  after  them  the  other  nations  of  the  old  worid. 

"  In  1619,  James  I.  wrote  his  '  Counterblast  to  Tobacco,'  and  ordered  that  no  planter  in 
Virginia  should  cultivate  more  than  100  lbs.  a  year.  He  also  prohibited  its  sale  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  until  the  custom  should  be  paid  and  the  royal  seal  affixed;  20,000  lbs.  were 
exported  this  year  from  Virginia  to  England,  the  whole  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

"  In  1620,  ninety  young  women  were  sent  over  from  England  to  America  and  sold  to 
the  planters  for  tobacco,  at  120  lbs.  each.  The  price  at  first  was  100  lbs.,  which  gradually 
increased  to  150  lbs.  King  James  issued  a  prodamation  restraining  the  disorderly  trade  in 
this  obnoxious  article.  In  the  same  year  some  English  companies  introduced  the  smoking 
of  tobacco  into  Zittau,  in  Germany,  and  Robert  Konigsman,  a  merchant,  brought  the  to- 
bacco plant  from  England  to  Strasburg. 

"  In  1622,  the  annual  import  of  tobacco  into  England  from  America,  for  the  last  seven 
years  was  142,085  lbs. 

"  In  1624,  the  pope  published  a  decree  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should  take 
snuff  in  the  church,  because  then  already  some  Spanbh  ecclesiastics  used  it  during  the  cele- 
bration of  mass.  King  James  restricted  the  culture  of  tobacco  to  Virginia  kdA  the  Somer 
isles,  and  forbade  its  importation  from  any  other  quarter,  considering  England  and  Wales 
'  as  utterly  unfyt,  in  respect  of  the  dymate,  to  cherish  the  same  for  any  medicin^  use,  which 
is  the  only  g^od  to  be  approved  in  yt.* 

"  In  1631,  smoking  of  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Misnia  by  some  Swedish  troops. 
"  In  1634,  a  tribunal,  called  the  chamber  of  tobacco,  was  formed  at  Moscow,  which  pro- 
hibited smoking  under  pain  of  having  the  nose  slit;  and  the  Grand  Duke  defended  the 
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entrance  of  tobacco  with  ike  infliction  of  the  knout  for  the  first  offimce,  and  death  for  the 
second. 

'*  In  1639,  the  grand  assembly  of  Yireioia  passed  a  law,  that  all  tobacco  planted  in  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  years,  sMrald  be  destroyed,  except  such  a  proportion  to  each  planter 
as  should  make  in  the  whole  120,000  lbs.,  and  that  the  creditors  of  the  planters  Aould 
receiye  forty  pounds  for  every  100  lbs.  due  them. 

*'  In  1663,  smoking  began  in  the  canton  of  Apenzell,  in  Switzerland.  At  first  the 
ehildren  ran  after  those  who  smoked  in  the  streets.  They  were  likewise  cited  before  the 
council  and  punished,  and  the  innkeepers  were  ordered  to  inform  against  such  as  should 
smoke  in  theur  houses. 

**  In  1661,  the  police  reg^ladon  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  was  made,  which  was  divided 
according  to  ihe  ten  commandments.  In  it,  the  prohibition  to  smoke  tobacco,  stands  under 
the  rubric,  *  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,'  and  was  continued  in  foroe  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

^'  In  1669,  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  fomicatioB  were  ponislied  in  Virginia  by  a  fine  of 
from  500  to  1000  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

''  In  1670,  and  the  two  following  years,  smoking  of  tobacco  was  punished  in  the  canton 
of  Glaurus,  by  a  fine  of  one  cro?ni  Swiss  money. 

**  In  1676,  the  whole  custom  on  tobacco  from  Virginia,  collected  in  EIngland,  was 
600,000  dollars.  In  the  same  year,  two  Jews  first  attempted  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in 
the  marg^vate  of  Brandenburg;  but  which,  however,  was  not  brought  to  bear  till  1681. 

*'  In  1689,  Jacob  Francis  Vicarius,  an  Austrian  physician,  invented  the  tubes  for  to- 
bacco pipes,  which  have  capsules  containing  bits  of  sponge;  however,  about  the  year  1670, 
already  pipes  were  used  having  glass  globules  appended  to  them,  to  coUect  the  oily  moisture 
exuding  from  the  tobacco. 

"  In  1690,  Pope  Innocent  XIL  excommunicated  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  taking  snuff 
or  tobacco  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

**  In.  1697,  great  quantities  of  tobacco  already  we^e  produced  in  the  palatinate  of  Hesse. 

''In  1709,  the  yearly  exports  of  tobacco  mm  America  for  the  last  ten  years,  were 
28,858,666  lbs.;  of  which  1 1,260,659  lbs.  were  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and 
17,598,007  lbs.  countries  of  Europe. 

''In  1719,  the  senate  of  Strasburg  prohibited  the  culture  of  tobacco  from  an  apprehen- 
sion that  it  would  diminish  the  growing  of  com. 

"In  1724,  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  revoked  the  bull  of  excommunication  published  by  In- 
nocent, because  he  had  aeqinred  the  habit  of  taking  snuff. 

"  In  1782,  tobacco  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  Maryland,  at  one  penny  a  pound. 

"  In  1747,  and  the  two  years  previous,  th^re  were  annually  exported  to  England  from 
die  American  colonies,  4(^000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  7,000,000  lbs.  of  which  was  consumed  in 
England.     The  annual  refenue  was  about  4,500,000  dollars. 

"In  1753,  theKineof  Portugal  farmed  out  the  tobacco  trade  for  about  2,500,000 
dollars.     The  revenue  of  the  King  of  Spain  fix>m  tobacco,  amounted  to  6,330,000  dollars. 

"  In  1759  the  duties  on  tobacco  in  Denmark  brought  in  40,000  doHars. 

"  In  1770,  the  Empress  of  Austria  received  a  revenue  firom  tobacco  of  800,000  dollars. 

"  In  1773  the  duties  on  tobacco  in  the  Two  SiciHes,  amounted  to  446,000  d<^ar8. 

"  In  1775,  the  annual  export  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  for  the  last  four  years, 
was  1 ,000,000  lbs. ;  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  averaged  40,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  7,000,000 
lbs.  were  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  33,000,000  lbs.  in  the  other  European  countries. 

"In  1780,  the  King  of  France  received  from  tobacco  a  revenue  of  about  7,250,000 
dollars. 

"In  1782,  the  annual  export  of  tobacco  during  the  preceding  seven  years'  war  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  12,378,504  lbs.  Of  the  total  seven  years' exportation,  33,974,949  lbs. 
were  captured  by  the  Brittsh. 

"  In  1787,  the  quantity  imported  into  Ireland,  was  1,877,579;  m  1829,  4,124,742  lbs. 

"  In  1789,  the  quantity  exported  from  the  United  States,  together  with  the  two  previous 
years,  averaged  about  90,000,000  lbs* 

"  In  1820,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  g^wn  in  France  had  doubled  in  three  years,  being 
32,887,500  lbs. 
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**Jn  1828,  the  revenue  on  tobacco  in  the  state  of  Maryland  was  27,275  dollars. 

"  In  1830,  the  revenue  on  tobacco  and  snuff  in  Great  Britain  was  nearly  13,000,000 
dollars. 

'*  In  1834,  the  value  of  tobacco  used  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  16,000,000 
dollars ;  of  which  9,000,000  doUars  were  supposed  to  have  been  for  smoking  Spanish  cigars; 
6,600,000  dollars  for  smoking  American  tobacco  and  chewing ;  and  600,000  dollars  for 
snuff. 

'*  In  1838,  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
100,000,000  lbs.  valued  at  20,000,000  dollars  cost  to  the  ccMisumers,  being  seven  pounds 
to  each  individual  of  the  whole  population. 

"  In  1840,  it  was  ascertainea  by  a  committee  appointed  to  procure  and  report  statistical 
information  on  the  subject,  that  about  1,600,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States;  1,000,000  of  whom  were  in  the  states  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  IVCssouri.  Allowing  the  population  of  the  whole  country 
to  be  17,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  ane-tenth  are  in  some  way  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation or  manufacture  of  this  article.  The  value  of  the  export  during  that  jear  was  nearly 
10,000,000  doUars." 

CULTIVATION   OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

''  There  are  four  kinds  of  tobacco  reared  in  Virginia,  namely,  the  stpeet-scented,  which 
is  the  best ;  the  big  and  Uule,  which  follow  next ;  then  the  Fr^rick  ;  and  lastly,  the  one 
and  all,  the  largest  of  all,  aod  producing  most  in  point  of  quantity.  The  Virginian  tobacco 
is  reckoned  superior  to  any  raised  in  the  southern  states  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  by  the 
regulations  of  the  state^  that  no  frauds  be  practised  upon  the  merchants,  and  that  no  infe- 
rior tobacco  be  palmed  upon  the  purchaser.  For  this  purpose,  houses  of  inspection  are 
established  in  every  district  where  tobacco  is  cultivated,  whose  regulations  are  rigorously 
enforced ;  this  contributes,  as  much  as  the  real  superiority  of  the  article  itself,  to  keep  up 
its  price  in  the  market.  Every  person  who  intends  his  tobacco  for  exportation,  packs 
it  up  in  hogsheads,  and  thus  sends  it  to  one  of  the  inspecting  houses.  Here  the  to- 
bacco is  taken  £rom  the  cask,  which  is  opened  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  examined  in  every 
direction,  and  in  evenr  part,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality  and  its  puri^;  if  any 
defect  is  perceived,  it  is  rejected  and  declared  to  be  unfit  for  exportation.  If  no  defect 
appear,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  exportable.  It  is  then  repacked  in  the  hogshead,  which  is 
branded  with  a  hot  iron,  marking  the  place  of  inspection,  and  the  quality  of  the  contents ; 
and  then  lodged  in  the  inspecting  storehouses,  there  to  await  the  disposal  of  the  planter* 
who  receives  a  certificate  of  the  particulars,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  deposit  It  is  by  selHng  this  tobacco  note  to  the  merchant  that  the  planter  sells  his 
tobacco.  The  purchaser,  on  viewing  this  note,  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  article,  as  if 
he  had  inspected  it  himself;  and  he  has  only  to  send  the  note  and  transfer  to  the  store 
where  the  tobacco  lies,  and  it  is  immediately  delivered  out,  agreeably  to  his  orders.  This 
measure  has  insured  a  preference  in  the  foreign  market  to  the  Vliginian  tobacco,  and  pre- 
vents the  deterioration  of  the  article." — Book  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  climate  and  soil  in  the  United 
States,  every  state  and  territory  in  the  union  produces  tobacco.  In  many  of  the  states  its 
cultivation  is,  of  course,  a  secondary  object,  ana  perhaps  in  some,  it  is  attended  to  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity.  But  in  most  of  the  stotes,  probably,  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  grown 
to  show  that,  with  attention  to  this  object,  it  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  resorted  to  as  a 
profitable  crop.  In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  the  amount  returned  in  1840  is  small, 
being  only  thirty  pounds  in  the  former,  and  116  lbs.  in  the  latter.  In  Massachusetts,  it 
appears  to  have  more  attention,  64,966  lbs.  being  returned,  and  in  Vermont,  686  lbs.  In 
Ccninecticut,  4*71,657  lbs.  were  raised,  and  in  lUiode  Island,  317  lbs.,  making  in  the  New 
England  states  together  637,669  lbs.  In  the  middle  states,  also,  some  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  In  New  York,  744  lbs.  are  returned,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
1922 lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  326,018 lbs.,  and  Delaware,  272 lbs.;  malang  tiie  product  of  the 
middle  states,  327,966  lbs.     But  the  states  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  crops  is  grown, 
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lie  between  the  latitudes  of  about  34  ieg.  and  40  deg.     We  hare  arranged  the  following 
table  according  to  the  quantity  produced  m  each  state  :*- 


1 
s 

3 

4 

6 

9 

7 

• 

9 

10 

II 

IS 

13 


Km. 

Virginia   73.347.146 

Kentucky 33,436.900 

TenneMe*   99,360,439 

Maryland 94,810,019 

North  GaroUna 10,779,339 

Mimrari 9.067,013 

Ohio 3,949,973 

Indiana 1,390,906 

364,396 

471.637 

398,018 

973,309 

163,894 

148.439 

119,894 

88,471 


ininob 

Connecticat. . 

Peaaajlrania 

Alabama  .... 

Georgia 

14  Arkansas  .... 
13  Louisiana  .  • . . 
16  Missisaippi  .. 


Carried  iMTward 918,909,9tt 


lbs. 

Brought  forward  918,002,943 

Florida ...• 


17 

18 

10  Dbtrict  of  Colombia. 

90  Sooth  Carolina 

Iowa 

New  Jersey 

Mlcbtoan 

NowYerk 

93  Vvrmoot  

90  Rhode  Island 

Delaware  

New  Hampshire .... 

Wlaoonsin 

Maine 


91 
99 
93 
94 


97 
98 


76,974 

64,965 

36,660 

61,319 

8,076 

1,099 

1,609 

744 

M6, 

317 

979 

113 

113 

30 


Total 919.163,819 


From  which  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  hold  the  tenth 
and  elerenth  rank  as  producers. — The  following  shows  the  quantity  raised  in  non-slave- 
holding  states. 


lbs. 

Ohio 6,041,976 

Indiana  1390,300 

Illinois 664,836 

Cooneeticot  471,657 

Penasylrania  • 895,018 

Massachoaotts 64,033 

Iowa 8,076 

New  Jersey 1,999 

Mlehigan    1,609 

NewTork 744 


Carried  forward  ....    9,900^1 


lbs. 

Brooght  forward ....  9,900,881 

Vermont 685 

Rhode  Island    817 

Delaware ••  979 

New  Hampshire 115 

Wisconsin 113 

Maine 30 


In  sen  sUTe4Mlding  states..    9399316 
Slave-holding  elates 90O361304 

Totalcrop 919,163.319 


The  whole  crop  of  1840,  therefore,  if  the  returns  be  oonrect,  is  219,163,319  lbs., 
which,  at  the  estimate  of  1200  lbs.  to  the  hogshead,  would  be  equal  to  182,636  hogsheads, 
which,  at  the  average  price  of  that  year,  eighty-one  dollars  five  cents  per  hogshead, 
would  make  the  value  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States  that  year  14,802,647  dollars  80  cents. 
The  average  annual  export  for  the  ten  years,  ending  with  1840,  was  96,775  hogsheads, 
which,  if  3iat  year  be  an  average  crop,  would  leave  a  surplus  for  consumption  and  future 
exportation  oi  85,861  hogsheads.  The  actual  exportation  in  1840,  ending  September  30^ 
per  treasury  returns,  was  1 19,484  hogsheads.  The  principal  exports  are  formed  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Viiginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Aaryland,  and  North  Carolina,  the  crops  of  which 
states,  according  to  the  census  returns,  make  as  fcJlows  :^- 


bogshesds. 

Virginia 09,789 

Kentucky 44,331 

Tennessee 94,693 

Maryland 90,689 

Carried  forward 159,697 


hogsheads. 

Brooght  forward 169,697 

North  Carolina 13,968 

The  other  slave-boMing  states . .      8,373 
Non  slaTO-holdinf  states  ......      7,688 

Totaloiep 189,638 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tobacco  is  manufactured  in  all  the  states  except  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  In  this 
branch  of  business  8384  persons  are  employed,  and  3,437,191  dollars  of  capital  invested. 
The  value  of  the  product  is  5,819,568  doUars,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  in  Virginia.  The 
following  table  shows  the  states  in  which  it  is  manufactured  to  any  considerable  extent. 


s  T  A  T  K  s. 


VirglBia 

New  York... 
Peoasylrania 


Hands. 


3349 

669 
950 
887 


Yalue. 


dollars. 

9,400,671 
831,670 
630,139 
413,565 


8  T  A  T  B  8. 


Hands. 


Maryland   .... 

OUo 

North  Carolina 


978 
187 
489 


Valne. 


dollars. 
939,000 
919318 
180,968 
176,964 
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AMERICA. 


Si? ATlaCENlr  of  the  Tobaecd,  Snuff,  and  Mannfaotured  Tobacco,  Exported  from  the  UDited 

States,  annually,  from  1821  to  1840,  inclusiTe. 


YEARS. 

Hogaheads. 

Value. 

Average 
value   per 
hogitbead. 

SouflT. 

Manufactured 
Tobacco. 

Value  of  Snuff 

and  matt  a- 

factured 

Tbbacco. 

Total  Value 

of  Tobacco 

trade. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824....^... 

1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

1820 

1830 

60.8S8 
83,109 
09,009 
77,883 
75,0*4 
64,0J8 
100,025 
06,278 

77.131 
83,810 

dollars. 

634.S962 

0,222338 

6382,272 

4,855360 

0,1I^023 

5,347,208 

0,577.123 

5.260.900 

4.982374 

5,580,365 

dollars,    cts. 
84        40 
74        82 

63  46 
62        34 
80        48 
83        42 
05        75 

64  73 
04        60 
60        65 

lbs. 
44,552 
44.602 
30,084 
45,174 
53  920 
G1.801 
45312 
35355 
19,500 
29,425 

lbs. 
1332,940 
1,414,424 
1,987307 
2,477300 
1,871,368 
2,179,774 
2,730,255 
2,687,411 
2,610300 
3.199,151 

dollars. 
149,093 
157,182 
154,055 
203.789 
172353 
210.134 
239.02  V 
210,747 
202,306 
246,747 

dollars. 

^70e345 

6380.020 

6.437327 

5,050355 

0,287,076 

5357342 

0316.147 

5,480,707 

5,185,370 

5333,112 

Total... 

1831........ 

)832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1810 

824.245 

86,718 

106.806 

83.153 

87.970 

04.353 

109,442 

100,232 

100,503 

78,905 

110,484 

60389,291 

4,892388 
5309.709 
5,755368 
6,595,305 
8350,577 
10,058,640 
^79^647 
7392,029 
9.882.943 
9,863,057 

69        11 

56        40 

56  18 
69        29 
74        00 
87        01 
91        54 

57  82 
73        48 

124        47 
81        05 

417,134 

273«7 
31,175 
13,453 

573^0 
30,471 
40318 
40,883 
75,083 
42.467 

22,450328 

8,630,856 
3350,071 
3,700310 
3,956379 
3317354 
3,240,075 
3.615391 
5.008,147 
4,214,043 

1340310 

292,475 
295,771 
288,973 
328,409 
357311 
435.464 
427.830 
577,420 
610,212 

58,635,701 

5.181363 
0,295,540 
6.044341 
6.023.714 
8,008.188 

10,404,104 
0.223,483 
7300,449 

10.449,155 

007,755 

74,457.223 

70        83 

371,343 

34,740,026 

3,620.171 

68,103,437 

Total... 

1,792,000      [     131346,514 

73        21             788,477 

57,100^254           5360381 

127,029,138 

Statement,  showing  to  what  Countries  the  larger  portion  of  Tobacco  is  Exported. 


YEARS. 


1821 

1822 

1824 

1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 


Total... 


1831. 
1832., 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 


Total... 


ENGLAND. 


Hbds. 


19,695 
26,740 
31309 
10,418 
22303 
2^854 
28,018 
25,176 
21,910 
10310 


241,910 

20,372 
36.176 
23,772 
30,658 
27363 
80,8i2 
20,723 
24,312 
30,068 
20355 


282,721 


524,640 


Value. 


FRANCE. 


dullars. 

1,995.007 

2,430306 

2,511390 
1.646,444 
2,071.474 
2,741380 
2310343 
1,619.624 
1,520,109 
1337,744 


Hbds. 


1351,717 
2319300 
2,245,733 
2,937,020 
8397,415 
4,222.592 
1,750365 
2,038,643 
5302331 
3,077,178 


29309,290 


50,194,400 


3,478 
4,666 
7301 
4,469 
6^096 
10,730 
8,963] 
6300 
0,835 
7,007 


20392,170       05332 


1,073 
6,779 
4,782 
4,775 
0312 
7356 
9,110 

15311 

9374 

15,040 


81,012 


146.834 


Value. 


dollars. 
381,048 

'550301 
002.820 
628301 
888.966 
827,913 

1.057,577 
8OO3O6 
930,737 
005,990 


7355,164 

151.080 
009.562 
602,416 
023,078 
864351 
908,690 
723,842 

1,237,128 
001,050 

1,634.076 


8,406,182    205,028 


HOLLAND. 


Bbds. 


133 1 6 
28.584 
80,390 
23;lfid 
ftl,098 
15.466 
26,553 
21,216 
21,522 
22,570 


218,679 

23,017 
24,006 
19,022 
10,101 
17,730 
19,148 
22,739 
17358 
12373 
29334 


10,361340 


423,707 


Value. 


dollars. 

908,700 
1339,018 
1,384,683 
t,  150383 
1,663,087 

048,279 
1,192,288 

818315 
1,053,050 
1,035,756 


1 1354328 

1,104,198 

1,115,002 
883,625 

1012.442 
902311 

1,057,830 
930.657 
8793)9 
833^176 

1,533,415 


10353337 


21.907,405 


GERMANY. 


Hbds. 


10,472 
11.767 
15^259 
12,806 
12.051 
7,523 
19.420 
23349 
10958 
15,318 


130315 

19333 
27,930 
21.408 
20311 
27,960 
22,246 
28,863 
25,571 
14,303 
25,649 


234,403 


373.918 


Value. 


dollars. 
700322 
734,419 
600,0681 
534358 
005,176 
340,782 
936,345 
900,574 
658,000 
751,860 


6,788,3^ 

009.246 
1,102,024 
1,001.436 
),H6,728 
1.530302 
1352,299 
1,128,229 
1,184.889 

904.508 
1,527,132 


11345,853 


18,734,186 


All  other 
Countries. 


Bbds. 


19,907 
16.473 
U,700 
18,029 
13310 
4.517 
17,171 
20^090 
15300 
18399 


I683IO 

14323 
12,915 
14,160 
12334 
14.769 
23370 
18.797 
17.641 
»2,777 
22,406 


164391 


TOTAL. 


Hbds. 


323301 


06.858 
83,169 
00,009 
77.883 
73,004 
04,096 
100,025 
90,278 
77,181 
83310 


824,245 

80/18 

106306 

83,153 

87.979 

94353 

109,442 

100,232 

100,603 

78395 

119,484 


967,755 


1,792,000 


The  export  of  tohacco  from  the  United  States  since  1821  has  nearly  doubled,  but 
the  increase  has  been  chiefly  to  Holland  and  Germany  ;  while  to  Great  Britain  the  export 
has  not  increased  to  any  g^eat  amount;  although  the  population  has  increased  in  the 
United  Kingdom  about  7/)00,000  of  inhabitants  during  the  twenty  years,  1821  to  1840. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco,  per  head,  as  charged  with  duty,  has  greatly  decreased 
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since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  in  {»t>portion  to  the  increase  of  duty. 
Parliamentary  tables  furnish  us  with  the  following  statistics  in  relation  to  this  matter:— 

Consumption  of  Tobacco  in  Great  Britain. 


YEARS. 


1801 
1811 
I  SSI 
1831 
1841 


Coitaoroed. 


lbs. 
10,514.098 
14323.243 
194^,198 
19,390.018 
16.380,893 


Duty  per  lb. 


«.   4. 

1     7  6-20 
3    3  13-10 
3    0 
3     t 
3    0 


Population. 


10.043,640 
12,ft06,s03 
14,391.631 
16,939,318 
18,932.-239 


Arerage  consomp.  Amoimt  of  Duty 
tion  per  fiend. 


oz. 

19.37 
18  99 
14.43 
14.84 
14.52 


lecfivfd. 


033.S59 

1,710348 
3,630.419 
2,338.107 
3.716,317 


This  presents  a  constant  decrease  in  the  consumption,  per  head,  but  the  result  in  the 
case  of  Ireland  is  much  more  marked — as  follows : — 


YEARS, 


1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


Coxuusied. 


lbs. 
6,380,794 
6,993,034 
3,014,994 
4,183,813 
^478,767 


Duty  per  lb. 


#.  d. 

1    3  l-IO 

7 

0 

0 

0 


I 
8 
3 
3 


Populttios. 


9,491,003 
9,937,890 
6,801,837 
7,761,401 
8,170,390 


A  Terftf{0  ooDMinp* 
tion  per  bend. 


AtDOontof  Doty 
received. 


oz. 

18.99 

17.39 

6.19 

8  61 

10.71 


389,483 
993,083 
938,168 
636,489 
803,946 


The  highest  consumption  for  the  United  Kingdom  was,  it  appears,  in  1811,  when  the 
abondance  of  def»re<aated  bank  paper,  then  serring  as  a  cnrreacy,  made  the  tax  compara* 
tively  light.  In  1821,  both  the  rate  of  duty  was  enormoudy  increased,  and  the  currency 
enhanced  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England*  Hence  the 
enormous  £sdling  off  in  the  consumption  in  that  year,  both  in  Eng^land  and  Ireland,  more 
particularly  in  the  latter  country.  Since  then  the  curren<nr  has  oecome  better  adjusted, 
and  the  consumption  has  increased  under  the  same  tax.  Now  the  exports  of  tobacco  to 
England,  with  the  total  export  in  each  year,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Tobacco  Exported  from  the  United  States  to  England. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Total  from 
United 
Sutes. 

Valoe. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Total  fh>m 
Uoited 
Sutes. 

Value. 

For  ten  years 

to— 
1831 

bhd*. 
34M10 
26,372 
30.170 
33,773 
30,698 
37,963 
36,833 
30|733 

bhdii. 

834,349 
86»718 

106,806 
83.193 
87.079 
94,398 

109.443 

100,333 

dollars. 

96,889,301 
9,184,863 
6|301,940 
6,044.041 
6,033,714 
8,608tl88 

10.404.104 
6,233,483 

1838 

bbds. 

34.313 
30,068 
36,339 
41,648 
36,886 
31,030 

hhds. 

100,993 
78,009 
110,448 
147,838 
166,113 
94,494 

dollars. 
7.969.449 

1S33 

1839 

10,449.139 

1833 

1840 

9,883,997 

1834 

1841 

13,976,708 

1839 

1843 

0,940,799 

1836 

%%r»m%  ...•■•... 

1843 

4,690,979 

1837 

1844 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  export  to  England  was  in  the  years  1840  to  184L 
For  the  six  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  the  British  customs  returns 
give  the  following  result  :— 


Y  E  A  E  S. 


1830 
1840 
1841 
1S43 
1S48 
1844 


Importad. 


lbs. 

89,609.183 
39,637,826 
43,93M91 
38,204,641 
43,744^803 


Entered  for 
Oonsumptioo. 


Um. 
23,971,406 
82,008,380 
31,871.438 
32,193,707 
38,001,936 


Ddty. 


3,431,907 
3,999,996 
3^*^,839 
8,489(041 
3,609,107 


Duty. 


dollars. 
10.473.337 
16,934  990 
17.044,999 
16,747.397 
17,804,909 
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Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Tobacco  Exported  from  the  United  States,  in  each  Year, 
from  1791  to  1841,  and  of  the  Value  of  the  same  firom  1802  to  1841,  inclusive, 
compiled  from  official  documents. 


YEARS. 


Quantity. 


1791 

17W 

1793 

1794 

179a 

1796 

1797 

1796 

1799 

1800 

1801. 

1809. 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1810 

18U 

181i 

1813 

1814 

1816 

1816 


bhds. 

101.272 

112,428 

69.749 

76.826 

61.060 

69.018 

68.167 

68.667 

96,070 

78,680 

103.768 

77.711 

86,291 

83.343 

71,252 

83,186 

02.186 

9,576 

63.921 

84,134 

36.828 

20.094 

^3i4 

8.126 

88.337 

69.241 


Value. 


dollars. 


6.220,000 

6,209.000 

6,000,000 

6.341,000 

6.672,000 

5,476,000 

26.000 

3,774,000 

5,048.000 

8,160,000 

l.AU.OOO 

319.000 

232,000 

8.235,000 

12,8i»9.000 


YEARS. 


1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1826. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1836. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839 

1840. 

1841. 


Quantity. 


bhds. 

62.306 

84.337 

69,427 

83.940 

66,868 

83.169 

99.009 

77,H83 

76.984 

64,098 

100,026 

96,278 

77.131 

83,810 

86,718 

106,806 

83,153 

87,979 

94,363 

109,442 

100,239 

100,503 

78.905 

119.484 

147,828 


Valae. 


dollani. 
9,51 1,529 
10.241,304 
8374,167 
8.1l8,l8i 
6,796.045 
6,380.t20 
6.437.627 

^0ft94&S 
6.287.976 
6.347,208 
6»8 16.146 
3.480.707 
5.I85,S70 
6,833,1  It 
4,892,388 
5.999.769 
^75^968 
6.696,309 
8,250,577 

10,058,640 
6,795,647 
7.392.029 
9.832343 
9,883,957 

13,676,701 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantities  of  Tobacco,  together  with  the  Value  thereof  Ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  all  countries,  dining  the  Years  1842  and  1843. 


countries. 


United  Kinirdom  :— 

Kngland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Hanf e  Towns • 

Holland 

France,  on  the  Atlantic 

.•       on  the  Mediterranean 

Spain 

GibralUr 

Triente,  and  Austrian  Adriatic  Porta 
All  other  Countries 

Total 


1842 


Hogtheadn. 


86,066 

863 

60 

42,614 

36,079 

12,179 

8,759 

6,666 

4,813 

2,203 

14,248 


168,710 


Value. 


dollars. 

3,060.054 

120,474 

2,679 

1,074,000 

1,673,616 

886,176 

289,991 

328,576 

317,186 

143,166 

866,239 


9,.V10,755 


1843 


Hogshead*. 


21,029 

21 

nil. 

94,304 

19.510 

7,193 

4,213 

33<l 

4,771 

968 

11,807 


04,454 


Value. 


dollars. 

1,260,566 

2,051 

nil. 

l,024,8n 

816,469 

471,261 

511,074 

18,099 

140,149 

72,748 

624.712 


4,650,979 


1644 


Hogsheads. 


Value. 


dellan. 


CHAPTER    VL 


GROWTH  AND  PRODUCE  OF  COTTON  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


The  cultivation,  growth,  and  uses  of  cotton  wool,  have  become  more  important 
than  the  production  of  any  other  raw  material,  if  iron  may  not  be  excepted. 

Unknown  to  Europe  until  the  tenth  century,  Asia  alone,  of  the  three  known 
great  divisions  of  the  world,  understood  its  use.  In  Africa  it  is  indigenous,  but 
its  use,  as  a  material  to  be  woven  into  cloth,  appears  only  to  have  been  introduced 
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by  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Mahomet  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Its  cultivation  extended  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
over  parts  of  E^pt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  part  of  Guinea.  Cotton,  rice, 
the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  sugar-cane,  were  planted  in  Spain  by  the  Moors  during 
the  tenth  century. 

In  America,  however,  its  use  and  manufieu^ure  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sively known  before  the  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere  by  Europeans. 
Cook,  alone,  remarks  that  the  gossypium  b  not  indigenous  in  America. 
Columbus,  Magellan,  Van  Noort,  Dampier,  and  Drake, — say,  that  cotton  was 
used,  among  other  materials,  for  clothing.  Columbus  observes,  that  he  saw 
cotton  growing  indigenous  in  St.  Salvador;  that  he  exchanged  beads  and 
brass  for  cotton  yam ;  and  that  the  women  wore  short  cotton  coats.  Cortez  sent 
Mexican  ^*  cotton  clothes  of  exquisite  fabric,  dyed  in  various  colours,''  among 
other  presents  to  Charles  V.  Cotton  is  said  to  have  been  found  growing  wild 
and  in  great  plenty  in  the  Lower  Mississippiaii  regions. 
Q  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  however,  as  an  article  of  merchandise  to  be  exported 
from  America,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans  until  the 
middle,  or  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1726,  cotton  formed  a  staple  export  from  St.  Domingo.  In  1733,  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  Dutch  in  Surinam.  Cotton  was  grown  at  the  Cape  Town 
settlements,  in  1660  to  1666.  *^  Cotton  patches'^  were  common  in  the  settle- 
ments of  Carolina  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  1753,  Jamaica  exported  2000  Imgs,  and,  in  1768,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
2211  bags  of  200  lbs.  weight,  and  to  North  America  252  bags.  On  an  average  of  eight 
years,  from  1740  to  1748,  among  the  expoHs  of  Barbadoes  600  bags  of  cotton  are  included. 
In  1787,  cotton  was  exported  from  the  islands  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Christopher,  Grenada, 
Dominica,  Antieua,  Montserrat,  and  Nevis,  and^e  Virgin  Islands.  Before  1803,  in  which 
year  Jamaica  did  not  g^w  one  bag  for  exportation,  there  were  five  varieties  of  cotton 
planted  in  the  West  Indies,  viz. :  the  common  Jamaica,  the  brown  bearded,  the  nankeen, 
the  French  or  small  seed,  and  the  kidney  or  Brazil  cotton :  from  which  country  cotton 
was  first  exported  to  England,  in  1781.  The  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  the  British  West  India  islands,  in  1785,  1786,  and  1787,  was  fourteen  per  cent.  In 
St.  Domingo,  where  finer  cotton  was  grown,  the  interest  on  capital  was  twenty -four  per  cent.  ^ 

**  Of  the  two  kinds  cultivated  in  the  United  States,"  observes  Mr.  Seabrook,*  "  the  ordi- 
nary green  seed  or  short  staple  cotton  is  derived  from  the  Herbaceum  or  herbaceous  cotton, 
and  the  Hirsutum  or  hairy  American  cotton  ;  the  long  staple  or  black  seed  cotton  is  derived 
from  the  Arboreum  or  tree  cotton.  The  former  was  certainly  g^wn  in  Virginia,  in  a 
limited  way,  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Revolution.  Several  of  the 
early  governors  of  that  colony  used  diligent  efforts  to  secure  the  fabrication  of  certain 
articles,  which,  it  was  believed,  it  could  profitably  raise ;  and  the  introduction  and  culture 
of  new  crops,  among  which  was  cotton  ;  but  their  designs  were  thwarted,  as  well  by  the 
unjust  and  tyrannous  conduct  of  the  mother  country,  as  by  the  opposition  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  who,  in  a  matter  so  important  to  themselves,  had  the  boldness  to  consult  what  they 
held  to  be  their  true  interests."  In  Wilson's  account  of  the  ^*  Province  of  Carolina,  in 
America,"  published  in  1682,  it  is  stated  '^  that  cotton  of  the  Cyprus  and  Malta  sort  grows 

*  Id  a  recent  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1844. 
Mr.  Seabrook  is  president  of  the  state  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
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well,  and  a  good  plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  thither."  In  Peter  Purry*8  description  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Carolina  (in  Charleston,  1731),  "  flax  and  cotton"  are  said  to  "thrive  admirably."  * 
In  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  mother  of  General  Thomas  and  General  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  who,  as  Miss  Lucas,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  intrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  planting  interest  of  her  father,  the  governor  of  Antig^ua,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing memorandimi : — "  July  1,  1739.  Wrote  to  my  father  to-day  a  very  long  letter  on  his 
plantation  affairs — on  the  pains  I  had  taken  to  bring  the  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  lucerne, 
and  casada  to  perfection,  and  that  I  had  greater  hopes  from  the  indigo  than  any  other. 
June,  1741.  Wrote  again  to  my  father  on  the  subject  of  indigo  and  cotton,*^  In  1736, 
as  far  north  as  the  39th  degree,  cotton  was  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant  near  Easton,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  About  forty  years  afterwards,  it  was  cultivated  in 
St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  and  in  me  county  of  Cape  May,  New  Jersey;  also  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  Delaware.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  written  in  1781,  says, 
*^  During  this  time  we  have  manti^Eictured  within  our  families  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
clothing.  Those  of  cotton  will  bear  some  comparison  with  the  same  kinds  of  manufacture 
in  Europe ;  but  those  of  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  are  very  coarse,  unsightly,  and  unpleasant." 

Mr.  Seabrook  observes : — "A  short  time  before  tne  Revolution,  a  few  of  our  planters, 
by  growing  patches  of  cotton,  some  of  which  was  of  the  black  seed  kind,  succeeded  in 
clothing,  not  only  their  families,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  also  their  slaves. 
The  necessities  of  the  war,  and  the  state  of  things  existing  for  some  time  after  it,  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  the  domestic  fabricators  of  the  wool,  until  about  the  year  1 790, 
when  the  practice  of  using  homespun  for  plantation  purposes  became  very  common  in  the 
districts  and  upper  parishes.  The  yam  was  spim  at  home,  and  sent  to  the  nearest  weaver. 
Among  the  manufactming  establishments,  the  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Murray's  ferry  in 
WiUiamsburg,  owned  by  Irish  settlers,  supplied  the  adjacent  country.  The  cotton  for  the 
spinning  process  was  prepared  in  general  by  the  field  labourers,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  work,  picked  the  seed  from  the  wool,  at  the  rate  of  four  lbs.  per  week." 

At  the  Convention  at  Annapolis,  in  1 786,  Mr.  Maddison  remarked,  that  "  from  the 
garden  practice  in  Talbot,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  same  kind  abounding  in  Virginia, 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  United  States  would  one  day  become  a  great  cotton 
producing  country."  During  the  revolutionary  war,  Philadelphia  was  supplied  with  native 
cotton,  at  two  shillings  sterling  per  lb.,  sufiicient  for  home  consumption.  A  mission  was 
sent  the  same  year  to  England  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  to  obtain  machinery,  and  all  informa-^ 
tion  relative  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton.  Protectiony  the  bane  of  manufactures, 
was  then  legalised.  Mr.  Seabrook  remariks  : — '^  The  influence  of  a  manufacturing  societyy 
established  in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  and  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  raw  material 
might  be  made  a  profitable  source  of  revenue,  mduced  Congress,  at  the  first  reformation 
of  the  tariff  to  impose  a  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  foreien  cottons,  with  which  the 
United  States  were  at  that  time  supphed  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils."  He 
further  remarks  that — 

<'  In  1792,  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Jay,  or  lliat 
as  a  commercial  article  it  was  deemed  of  little  value,  is  obvious  from  the  ficict,  that,  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  him,  it  was  stipulated,  Hhat  no  cotton  should  be  impiurted  from 
America.'  The  object  being  to  secure  to  the  English  the  carriage  of  tlie  West  India 
cotton  to  its  market  in  Europe.  For  which  reason  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  12th 
article  of  that  treaty.  The  first  Provindal  Congress  in  Carolina,  held  in  January,  1 775, 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  to  plant  cotton,  but  their  recommendation  was  almost 
entirely  disregarded." 
Q  In  the  provincial  trade  returns,  we  find  that  among  the  exports  of  '*  Charles  Town"  from 
November,  1747,  to  November,  1748,  were  seven  bags  of  cotton  wool,  valued  at  3/.  11*.  5d. 
per  bag.     In  1754,  ^*  some  cotton"  was  exported  from  South  Carolina.     In  1770,  there  were 

•  **  Peter  Purrjs  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  founder  of  Purrjsbiirg,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he 
sets  out  with  this  postulate,  that  *  there  is  a  certain  latitude  on  our  globe,  so  happily  tempered 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  than  any  other  for 
certain  rich  productions  of  the  earth,*  among  which  silk,  cotlon,  indigo,  &c.,  and  he  fixes  on  the 
latitude  of  33  deg.,  whether  north  or  south,  as  tlie  one  of  Uiat  peculiar  character." 
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shipped  to  Iiverpoo]>  three  bales  from  Mew  York,  four  bales  from  V]r|^ia  and  Marjland, 
aad  three  barrels  full  of  cottoa  from  North  Carohna.  Before  the  revolutionary  war,  Virginia 
exported  hemp,  flax-seed,  and  coUoHy  to  the  value  of  neariy  2000^  In  1784,  an  Ame- 
rican ship,  which  imported  eight  bags  of  cotton  into  Liverpool,  was  seised  on  the  ground, 
that  so  much  cotton  cotdd  not  be  tne  produce  of  the  United  Siates.  In  1785,  fourteen 
bags;  in  1786,  six  bags;  in  1787,  109 bags;  in  1788,  389 bags;  in  1789,  842  ban;  and, 
in  1790,  eighty-one  bags  were 'exported  to  Europe  from  the  United  States.  'Die  first 
bag  of  cotton  wool  exported  from  Charleston  to  Liverpool,  arrived  Jannary  20th,  1785, 
per  Diana.  The  exports  of  cotton  wool  from  the  Unitea  States  inereased  steadily,  but  the 
exports  included  West  India  cotton  wools  re-exported  from  1790  fo  n94./>Sjx  1796,  the 
culture  of  cotton  was  g^reatly  advanced  bj  the  invention  of  the  saw  gin  by  £ii  Whitney,  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Seabrook  observes,  '*  This  ingenious,  but  unfortunate  ardst,  who  by 
his  machine  doubled  the  wealth  and  means  of  employment  of  his  countrymen,  and  thereby  in 
an  especial  manner  conferred  on  the  plantation  states  a  benefit  tnat  can  scarcely  be 
estimated  in  money,  was  rewarded  by  South  Carolina,  North  Carc^a,  and  Tennessee 
only.  The  first  appropriated  50,000  dollars  for  the  use  of  his  invention  within  her  limits; 
the  second  laid  a  tax  for  five  years  of  2s»  6d,  upon  every  saw  in  every  gin  that  was  mounted 
within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  the  last  imposed  a  tax  of  thirty-seven  cents  and  a  half  upon 
every  saw,  to  be  continued  for  four  years.  Notwithstanding  these  liberal  leg^ative  acts, 
the  inventor  derived  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  gin.  He  expended  the  whole  amount 
received  from  South  Carolina  (from  the  other  states  he  received  a  mere  pittance),  in 
defending  against  arbitrary  and  vexatious  suits,  and  in  prosecutions  for  vidations  of  his 
patent  nglit.  Over  the  grave  of  this  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  a 
monument  is  erected,  with  the  simple  inscription—  *  The  inventor  of  the  saw-gin.' 

**  The  history  of  the  green  seed  and  the  black  seed  cottons  is  intimately  blended.  The 
growing  of  the  former  in  this  country  for  exportation  was  begun  but  a  fow  years  before 
that  of  the  latter  ;*  the  same  machine  for  extracting  the  seed  from  the  wool  was  for  a  lone 
while  employed;  and  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  preparation,  with  one  exception, j 
including  the  manner  of  packing  the  back,  were  also  the  same. 

**  Between  1786  and  1795,  cotton  from  various  parts  c^  the  worid  was  introduced  into 
the  southern  states  and  Louisiana.  A  species  of  the  white  Siam  was  for  some  time  the 
subject  of  experiment  by  the  French  in  the  latter  country.  The  Nankeen  came  frt>m 
MfiJta.  The  Bourbon  was  brought  from  that  island  to  Charieston,  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  James  Hamilton,  who  was  a  merchant,  and  part  owner  of  the  only  India  ship 
at  that  time  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Pemambuco  or  kidney  cotton, 
was  sent  from  the  Havannah  to  Mr.  Levett  of  Georg^  by  a  Mr.  Welch,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia.  These,  and  many  other  sorts,  after  a  iaur  trtaJ,  were  abandoned,  f<n*  the  rea- 
son of  their  inferiority  to  the  lands  then  profitably  nused,  vis. : — the  real  green  seed,  and 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  ;  the  latter  having  superseded  the  plant  that  was  grown  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  which  strongly  resembled  the  short  staple  in  g^wth  and  blossom,  except 
having  a  clean  black  seed  with  for  at  the  end.  The  Louisiana  cotton,  it  is  thought,  was 
derived  from  this  species,  but  degenerated  in  the  progress  of  tillage  by  intermixture  with 
other  kinds.  To  a  cross  with  Sea  Island  cotton,  larg^  quantities  of  which  were  shipped  to 
Louisiana  immediately  subsequent  to  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  is,  perhaps,  in  part 
to  be  attributed  the  decided  superiority  of  the  New  Orleans  cotton  wool  of  the  present  day 
over  all  others  in  North  America  of  the  g^reen  seed  description.*' 

Sea  hlandy  or  Uack  seed  cotton^  began  to  be  raised  in  Greorgia,  in  experimental  quan- 
tities, in  1786.     The  native  place  of  the  seed  is  believed  to  be  Persia.     It  is  designated  the 

*  '*  In  Georgia  the  long  staple  cotton  was  first  planted  for  market;  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina,  the  short  staple  cotton. 

f  **  The  bow-string  operation.  A  large  bow,  made  elastic  by  a  complication  of  strings,  is  put 
in  contact  with  a  heap  of  cotton ;  the  workman  strikes  the  strmg  with  a  heavy  wooden  mallet, 
and  its  vibrations  open  the  knots  of  the  cotton,  shake  it  from  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  raise  it  to  a 
downy  fleece.  *  The  bow,*  says  Mr.  Baines^  in  his  history  of  tiie  cotton  manufacture  of  Great 
Britam,  *  has  been  used  immemorially  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  has  its  appro- 
priate name  in  the  Arabic  and  other  languages.  In  this  country,'  he  remarks, '  it  was  first  employed 
m  Georgia;  hence  the  term,  still  employed  in  commerce,  *  Bowed  Georgia  cotton.* " 
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Persian  cotton  by  Bryan  Edwards,  and  is  so  called  in  the  West  Indies  and  by  the  merchants 
of  England.  The  seed  ffrown  in  this  country  came  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  it 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Anguilla.  ^ 

**  The  black  seed  cotton  region  of  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  a 
line  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  line  that  separates  Barnwell  and  Orangeburg  m>m 
the  neighbouring  parishes  ;  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  Santee  riyer  ;*  on  the  west 
and  south-west  by  the  Sayannah  riyer ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  ocean. 
The  Eutaw  Springs,  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  is  the  extreme  northern  point  to  which  it  ex- 
tends. Williamsburg  was  for  many  years  embraced  in  its  limits,  but  that  district  no 
longer  furnishes  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  About  the  year  1812,  three  or  four  plan- 
ters, as  an  experiment,  introduced  its  culture  into  the  southern  part  of  Sumter  district. 
The  quantity  and  Quality  of  the  crops  were  sufficiently  encouraging,  but  as  the  preparation 
of  the  wool  was  objectionable,  the  growers  abandoned  their  enterprise  for  the  reason  of  the 
large  expenditure  of  labour  and  time  that  it  required.  The  first  attempt  in  South  Carolina 
to  raise  a  crop  of  long  cotton  was  made,  in  1788,  by  Mrs.  Kinsey  Burden,  of  Burtlen's 
Island,  St.  Paul's  parish.  As  early  as  about  the  year  1779,  this  and  the  short  staple  cot- 
tons were  produced  by  her  husband,  whose  negroes  were  then  clad  in  homespun  of  home 
manufacture. t  The  first  successful  crop  appears  to  haye  been  grown  by  William  Elliot, 
deceased,  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Beaufort,  in  1790,  with  fiye  bushels  and  a  half  of  seed, 
purchased  in  Charleston  at  the  rate  of  14«.  per  busheL  The  cotton  brought  lO^d.  per 
pound.  In  1791,  John  Screven,  of  St.  Luke's  parish,  planted  thirty  or  forty  acres  at  nis 
Montpelier  plantation  on  May  river.  The  product  was  packed  in  the  article  called 
Hessians^  and  sold  in  Georgia  for  Is.  2d,  to  \s,  6d,  sterling  per  pound.  In  1792,  John 
Rose  cultivated  a  small  field  on  the  Oakatee  creek,  from  which  he  gathered  600 lbs.; 
which  commanded  in  the  Savannah  market  2s,  a  pound.  It  is  certain  that,  at  this 
period,  many  planters  on  the  Sea  Islands,  and  contiguous  main  land,  experimented 
with  long  cotton,  and  probably  it  was  produced  by  several  of  them  for  market.  The 
season  of  1793  found  cultivators  in  other  sections  of  the  state  engaged  in  the  good 
work  —  among  them,  James  King,  of  St.  Paul's  parish.  Colonel  EMward  Barnwell, 
and  Captain  John  Joyner,  of  Port  Royal,  and  General  William  Moultrie,  of  St.  John's, 
Berkley.  The  crop  of  Mr.  King  yielded  abundantly,  and  was  sold  by  Kinsey  Burden,  now 
of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  at  \2d,  to  13<f.  the  pound  ;  that  of  the  latter,  at  his  Northamp- 
ton plantation,  covering  a  field  of  150  acres,  was  a  decided  failure.  But  to  return.  The 
cotton  culture  from  this  time  progressed  rapidly.  In  all  the  parishes  the  practical  friends 
to  its  extension  greatly  multiplied.  Against  each  other  this  plant  and  indigo  struggled  for 
the  ascendency.     In  J  798,|  tne  latter  was  very  generally  ceased  to  be  grown  for  market 

'*Asan  evidence  of  the  former  value  of  this  species  of  the  gossypium,  and  of  the  success 
of  some  of  its  growers,  it  is  worthy  of  record,  that  Peter  Gaillard,  of  St.  John's,  Berkley,  in 
1799,  averaged  78/.  sterling  per  hand.  In  that  year,  James  Sinkler,  of  the  same  parish, 
from  a  field  of  300  acres,  realised  216  lbs.  per  acre,  for  most  of  which  he  received  Ss,  a 
pound.  William  Brisbane,  deceased,  at  his  White  Point  plantation,  St.  Paul's  parish,  was 
so  successful  in  1796,  1797,  and  1798,  that  from  moderate  circumstances  he  became,  in  his 
judgment,  so  independent,  as  no  longer  to  engage  in  the  toilsome  task  of  cultivating  the 
earth.  He  sold  his  landed  estate  to  William  Seabrook,  of  Edisto  Island,  at  a  price  held  by 
many  to  be  ruinous  to  the  latter,  §  and  passed  a  few  years  in  travelling  in  our  northern 
states  and  in  Europe. 
Q    *^  While  the  larger  portion  of  the  seed  used  in  South  Carolina  was  either  purchased  in 

•  West  of  that  line  some  green  cotton  is  also  grown. 

t  All  attempts  to  naturalise  the  Bourbon  cotton,  though  it  strongly  resembles  the  green  seed 
species,  have  failed. 

I  At  that  early  period,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  supply  of  cotton  would  soon  exceed 
the  demand.  A  highly  respectable  planter  of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  deceased,  in  looking  at  his 
first  crop,  the  produce  of  a  few  acres,  after  it  had  been  housed,  exclaimed,  **  Well,  well,  I  am 
done  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton !  Here  is  enough  to  make  stockings  for  all  the  people  in 
America." 

§  Mr.  Seabrook,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  crops  of  the  plantation,  paid  the  purchase  money 
in  two  yeara. 
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Chaiksion,  or  in  GeorffU,  a  ocmsiderable  quantity  was  obtained  in  the  Bahamas,  through 
the  active  exertions  of  friends  who  resided  in  Providence.  £> 

**  In  1780,  when  England  had  no  fine  manu&ctories,  the  best  cottons  brou^t  to  her 
market  were  from  the  Dutch  plantations  of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Surinam.  These  then 
commanded  respectively  2s,  l(f.,  Is.  lid  ^  to  2s.  li/.,  2s.  In  1786,  Bourbon  cotton,*  re- 
markable for  fineness,  but  deficient  in  length,  was  worth  from  7s.  6d,  to  lOs.  per  pound. 
It  was  superseded  by  Sea  Islands,  which,  in  1799,  sold  readily  in  Liverpool  Bt  5s.  to  Ss.  Sd. 
per  pound.  Its  price  in  this  state,  in  the  infiincy  of  its  production,  was  generally  from 
9d.  to  Is.  It  soon  rose  to  Is.  4cd.  and  Is.  Sd. — ^then  to  2s.  and  upwards, f  at  which  it 
remained  until  1806,  when  the  planter,  for  the  first  time,  experienced  the  baneful  effect 
of  restrictions  on  conmierce.  From  the  superiority  of  this  cotton  to  that  raised  in  any 
other  coimtry,  even  from  the  same  seed,  the  staple  at  first  was  objected  to>  as  too  long,  and 
by  one  or  two  English  spinners,  it  is  said,  it  was  actually  cut  shorter.f 
"^  '^  On  its  introduction  into  Georgia,  the  cultivation  of  long  cotton  was  confined  to  the 
warm  hieh  lands  of  the  Sea  Islands :  these  portions  of  the  plantation  are  still  everywhere 
preferred  and  almost  invariably  return  the  largest  yield,  though  their  exhausted  condition 
would  seem  to  invite  the  more  general  tillage  of  the  lower  erounds.  /> 

'<  The  method  of  cultivation  was  very  various,  and  without  method,  untO  about  the 
year  1802,  when  it  assumed  a  regular  form  in  CanJina  and  Geoi^;ia.  Then  the  crop  was 
worked  four  times — Uie  latest  hoeing  being  frx>m  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July.  The  hoe* 
inffs  now  are  more  frequent,  from  five  to  seven  bdn^  usually  given,  and  are  begun  earlier, 
and  finished  sooner.  The  point  appears  to  be  conceded  that,  when  the  plant  puts  out  frmt 
freely,  whidi  may  be  expecied  early  in  July,  out-door  labour  should  cease,  especially  if  the 
season  be  wet. 

**  The  plough  was  practically  unknown  to  the  first  growers  of  long-staple  cotton.  This 
is  still  true,  although  a  half  century  has  elapsed.  The  ridge-system  ;  the  levelness  of  the 
ground,  requiring,  therefore,  numerous  drains  ;  the  small  quantity  of  land,  from  three  acres 
and  a  half  to  four  acres,  cultivated  to  the  hand,  which,  frx>m  its  lightness,  is  so  easily  and 
80  much  better  attended  with  the  hoe  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  gathering  the  cotton  as 
n^idly  as  the  field  may  demand,  if,  with  ploughs,  the  tillage  embraced  a  larger  number  of 
acres — all  seem  to  renoer  the  aid  of  this  g^reat  agncultural  im|4ement  utteriy  useless  in  the 
culture  of  the  crop.  In  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  however,  and,  as  an  asristant,  in 
forming  the  ridge,  the  plough  is  universally  employed,  except  on  the  Sea  Islands,  where 
<mly,  by  a  few  f^nters,  is  its  value,  in  the  latter  operation,  frilly  acknowledged. 

**  The  task  in  lisdng  was  f<»ineriy  half  an  acre ;  in  ridging,  three-eifffaths  of  an  acre  ; 
and  in  hoeine,  half  an  acre.  The  present  tasks  are  less,  except  in  homnr,  which  is  the 
same.  The  beds  are  still  changed  as  often  as  the  same  field  is  tilled.  Li  Georgia,  the 
attempt  to  make  them  so  far  permanent  in  low  grounds  as  to  continue  for  six  or  eight  years, 
has,  in  a  few  instances,  been  successfrdly  tried.  X    There  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  from  their 


*  Bourbon  cotton  was  first  imported  into  Manchester  in  1788. 

t  Prom  1708  to  1809,  both  inclusive,  a  planter  of  this  sUte  sold  bis  cotton  in  Charleston  at 
the  following  prices  t—  


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1808 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 


«.  d. 

«.    d. 

s.    d. 

t.    d. 

t.    d. 

«.    d. 

1     0 

1     4 

2    0 

2     1 

2     1 

2    0 

I     8 

2    8 

2     1 

2    4 

2    7 

2    0 

1     8J 

1     H 

I     9 

1     8 

1     7 

1     6 

2    6 

1     6 

2    6 

2    0 

1     0 

1     9 

1     6J 

1   11 

1     9 

I     7 

1     8 

1     7 

1     0 

25ct8. 

18cts. 

Idcts. 

aocts. 

25cts. 

28cts. 

I5cts. 

d6cts. 

#.    d. 


1     7i 


10  cU. 


X  **  Twenty  yean  ago,**  says  Mr.  Spalding,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer,  **  upon  purchasing 
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deptb  of  mould,  and  extreme  richness  in  vegetable  ingredients,  that  the  experiment  woold 
succeed  in  the  marsh  lands  of  South  Carolina.  The  application  of  this  plan  to  poor  soils  is 
forbidden  by  the  necessity  of  furnishing  them  annually  with  fertilising  matter,  which  should 
be  thorougnly  incorporated  with  the  earth. 

'^  Encouraged  by  the  anticipated  results  of  experience,  if  not  in  every  instance  by  the 
actual  product  of  tneir  fields,  our  fathers  continued  to  cultivate  the  grounds  whidi  their 
sagacity  first  selected  for  the  new  crop.  After  several  years  of  exhausting  tillage,  a  radical 
change  in  their  plan  of  operations,  it  was  apparent,  miist  soon  ti^e  place.  Unaccustomed 
to  imbibe  information  from  books  concerning  their  vocation,  the  plain  alternative  of  re- 
sorting to  virgin  soils  was  adopted.  This,  with  rc^;ret  and  mortification  be  it  said,  is  still 
the  popubir  expedient,  except  where  necessity,  that  kind  and  blessed  enoouracfer  of  the  arts, 
forces  the  reluctant  to  another,  and,  as  expmence  testifies,  fiu>  more  profitable  scheme. 
The  land  which  could  be  the  most  readily  prepared,  was  invariably  chosen — ^the  best,  re« 
quirLc^  a  large  expenditure  of  labour,  neglected.  Only  recently  have  the  swamps  oi  some 
of  the  parisli^s,  and  the  immense  tracts  which  Ue  along  the  Vme  where  the  salt  and  fresh 
waters  meet,  arrested  the  notice  of  the  cotton  grower.  These  alone  are  capable  of  yielding 
an  amount  of  cotton  wool  equal  to  the  yearly  exports  of  the  state.  Whether  the  enterprise 
of  the  agriculturists  is  adequate  to  the  task  of  draining  and  embanking  them,  the  future 
will  develop.  To  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  patriotic  work,  ike  encouragement 
£oT  further  trials,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  is  great,  if  not  decisive. 

^'  Notwithstanding  the  woods  everywhere,  and  the  marshes,  furnished  an  abundant  store 
of  suitable  aliment,  still,  in  his  early  efforts,  the  industry  of  the  grower  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  manuring  his  root  potato  field,  comprehending  the  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  to  each  labourer.  There  were  no  instruments  to  mow  the  salt  grass,  rakes  for 
collecting  leaves,  nor  carts  eq>ecially  desig^ned  to  convey  the  vegetaUe  ofial  to  ihe  cattie- 
pen.  On  Eklisto  Island,  where  the  system  of  tillage  is  admitted  to  be  good,  and  where^ 
probaUy,  as  nmch  enriching  matter  is  distributed  over  the  land  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  there  vras,  in  1622,  not  one  plough  or  scythe  ;  the  largest  plantations  had 
not  uMMre  than  two  or  three  carts,  and  the  utilitv  of  oxen,  in  practice,  was  absolutely  un- 
known. Now,  a  cart  and  smk,  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  to  every  six  workers,  is  common  i 
labour-saving  machines  abound  ;  and  eveiy  acre  of  cotton,  and  generally  of  provisions,  is 
provided  with,  what  at  least  is  sinpposed  to  be,  a  prop^  quantity  of  appropriate  pabulum. 
This  salutary  reformation  in  the  husbandry  of  this  small  section  of  the  state  was  effeeted 
mainly  by  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultoral  Society  in  the  year  just  alluded  to.  All 
that  has  been  sud  in  reference  to  EcKsto,  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  Sea  Islands,  and,  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  to  a  majority  of  the  parishes. 

"  In  Cardina,  it  was  not  until  about  1825,  that  manuring  may  be  said  to  have  been 
systematised.     By  the  fbroe  of  circomstances,  the  sea-board  set  the  example,  *  which, 
though  strongly  urged  by  ike  slender  return  of  their  fields,  is  still  apparently  unheeded  by 
^  many  of  the  parishes  and  districts. 

9  '*  Of  all  the  fertilising  materials  for  the  black  seed  cotton,  marsh  nnid  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  ;  not  for  the  reason  of  its  abundance  and  oontigmty  to  plantations,  but 
because,  if  the  proper  kinds  f  be  judiciously  used,  it  is  the  most  profitaUe,  and  certain  in 
its  results.  It  contains  more  nutntive  and  other  valuable  properties  than  any  other  natural 
compound,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  light  sandy  soils. 

'^  Salt  mud,  as  a  g^anlen  manure,  was  employed  in  South  Carolina  in  1801.  Judge 
William  Johnson  states,  that  in  that  year  he  commenced  his  experiments  with  it,  and,  af^r 
repeated  trials,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  great  mdiorating  agent.  It  is  said, 
that  as  fiur  back  as  1797,  the  late  General  Vanderhorst  was  practically  acquainted  with  its 
value.     The  merit  of  its  discovery,  however,  as  a  fertiliser  for  cotton  lands,  seems  to  be  due 

some  river-land  opposite  to  Savannah,  I  adopted  permanent  ridges,  planting  a  row  of.com,  and  a 
row  of  cotton  alternately ;  these  ridges  had  stood  nine  years,  when  my  son  sold  the  plantation, 
giving,  as  I  think,  the  best  cotton  and  the  best  com  crops  in  Cbolbam  county.** 

*  In  1805,  nearly  all  the  materials,  now  used  as  manure,  were  then  employed  on  the  Sea  Islands, 
though  in  a  veiy  limited  way. 

f  That  on  which  the  tali  marsh  grows  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  kinds. 
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to  the  late  James  King,  of  St.  Paul's  parish.     By  him  it  was  freely  used  before  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  p 

"  As  slovenly  as  was  originally  the  tillage  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  preparation  of  its 
produce  for  market  was  mudi  more  so.  It  was,  indeed,  so  baoly  cleaned,  as  to  be  deemed 
suitable  only  to  the  coarser  fabrics.  Up  to  about  the  year  1820,  the  K&therers  took  no 
especial  pains  to  abstract  the  decayed  leaves.  The  wool  was  sunned  all  day,  and  ginned 
frequently  with  the  stained  particles  incorporated  with  it  These  were  removed  m  the 
process  of  moting,  which  was  e£fected  by  women  sitting  on  the  floor,  where  it  was  beaten 
\vith  twig^.  During  the  operation  of  gmning,  no  bags  or  boxes  received  the  cotton,  and 
oftentimes  large  quantities  were  thrown  together  until  the  meters  were  prepared  to  examine 
them.  In  packing,  an  old  iron  axletree,  or  wooden  pestle,  the  present  instrument,  waa 
used.  There  were  no  re-inspectors  of  the  cotton  before  it  was  aeposited  in  the  bag,  in 
which  the  sfonner  would  frequently  find,  in  addition  to  a  large  supply  of  leaves  and  crushed 
seeds,  potato  skins,  parts  of  old  garments,  and  occasionally  a  jack-loiife.  With  many,  the 
cotton  was  ginned,  moted,  and  packed  in  the  same  room.  Very  different  indeed  are  the 
present  processes,  or  ratfaMsr  the  modes  in  which  they  are  severally  performed.  Separate 
rooms  for  the  seed  and  ginned  cottons,  as  well  as  for  the  wool,  which,  after  it  is  gathered, 
is  never  exposed  to  the  sun,  have  long  been  considered  necessary,  in  the  sea-board  parishes, 
to  ensure  the  proper  after-handling  <»  the  crop.  There  are  requu*ed  a  room  fnr  the  whipper, 
if  one  be  employed,  which  extracts  the  dirt  and  impeifoct  filaments ;  another  for  the 
asscMiers,  who,  provided  with  boxes  for  thw  clean  cotton,  perform  their  work  before  a  long 
table,  covered  with  wire,  or  wooden  slats,  the  eighth  of  an  indi  apart ;  a  third  for  the 
meters,  who  also  stand  before  a  latticed  table,  and,  as  often  as  a  hanoiiil  of  cotton  is  pre- 
pared, it  is  thrown  into  a  wooden  box,  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  secured  to  the 
aides  of  the  building  immediately  behind  the  meters  respectively ;  a  small  room  for  the 
moted  cotton,  and  one  for  the  packer,  usually  adjcnning  it ;  and  a  house  or  room,  propor- 
tioned to  the  force  employed,  for  the  ginners*  in  which  are  boxes  for  the  seed  cotton  in  the 
rear  of  the  operators,  and  boxes  under  the  machines  for  the  ginned  cotton.  The  houses 
are  lined  on  the  inside  with  planed  boards,  and  the  windows  of  the  assorting  and  moting 
rooms,  and  the  gin-houae^  are  glased.  All  these  accommodations  are  now  to  be  found  on 
nearly  every  jJaotation  on  the  Sea  Islands  and  the  adjacent  country,  and,  it  is  said,  in 
many  of  the  upper  parishes. 

<<  The  aooouBt  a£  labour  expended  in  a  day  in  fNreparing  one  bag  of  superfine  cotton,  ot 
300  lbs.  weighty  the  produce  of  1500  lbs.  in  the  aeedC  is  as  follows^  vis. : — 

Dryer         . 1 

Turner  and  feeder  of  ^  whipper  .     .     2 

Assittters^  fifty  lbs.  each, 30 

Ginners,  twenty^ve  lbs.  eaoh, 12 

Motors,  forty-three  lbs.  eaeh,    ....         .7 
Pkioker  and  re-inspector  ......    2 

Total  .  .  64 
^'  It  win  ihus  appear,  that  if  the  foot-gin  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  toe  invariable  practice,  fifty-four  labourers,  at  an  expense  to  the  owner  of 
twenty-seven  dollars,  estimating  their  s^rices  at  fiffy  cents  p«r  day  respectively,  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  getting  of  one  bag  of  cotton  properly  cleaned.  When  the  gins  are  propelled 
by  steam,  six  persons  only,  male  or  female,  to  feed  them,  are  required.  If  the  wool  be 
•eparated  fixmi  the  seed  by  Eaves's  improved  gm^  to  which  steam  power  is  applied,  the 
aid  of  three  men  will  be  needed.     In  all  other  respects  the  labour  is  the  same. 

'^  The  cultivation  and  preparation  of  cotton,  as  described  in  these  pages,  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  southern  half  only  of  the  long  staple  region.  In  the  northern  portion, 
but  espeeially  in  the  Santee  countiy,  there  are  differences  in  each,  which  it  is  imp<nrtaat 
diould  be  briefly  noticed.  Five  acres  to  the  hand,  of  which  generally  only  one-third  is 
unaured,  are  punted.  The  ridges  arefour  feet  from  each  other,  and  the  plants  stand  from 
Gh^esk  to  twenty  inches  apart  In  the  culture  of  the  crop,  a  nuK^iine  of  a  trmngular  sha^ey 
called  *  the  sweep,'  is  used  by  a  few  as  an  assistant  to  the  hoe.  The  morning  after  the 
cotton  is  gathere<(  according  to  Uie  wonted  usage^  it  is  assorted  by  the  pickers  ;  but,  con- 
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trary  to  the  plan  of  the  sea-board,  not  afterwards ;  unless  one  or  two  hands,  who  attend  to 
the  scaffold,  may  be  said  to  perform  that  service.  The  task  in  moting  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  lbs.  The  material  points  of  difference,  then,  in  the  handling  of  the  crop,  be- 
tween the  lower  and  upper  parishes,  or  the  former  and  Santee  growers,  consist  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  assorting  and  moting.  The  labour  of  the  first  is  chiefly  expended  in  cleaning  the 
cotton  in  the  seed ;  that  of  the  other,  after  it  is  ginned.  This,  probably,  arises  from  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  two  staples.  Unless  great  caution  be  exercised  in  the  moting 
of  fine  cottons,  the  fibres  will  entangle,  and  the  wool  become  lumpy  and  stringy.  These 
results  do  not  take  place  when  the  coarser  qualities  are  cleaned  in  the  ginned  state. 

"  For  the  silky  cottons  produced  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  the  planter  is 
indebted  to  the  botanical  skill  and  laudable  perseverance  of  Kinsey  Burden,  Sen.,  of  St. 
John's,  Colleton.  An  improvement  in  the  texture  of  the  wool  engaged  his  earnest  attention 
as  early  as  1804  or  1805.  In  one  of  those  years,  he  raised  from  selected  seed  a  *  pocket' 
of  cotton,  worth,  in  the  English  market,  '  twenty -five  cents  per  lb.  more  than  any  other 
cottons  at  any  price.'  From  that  time  he  laboured  zealously  in  this  new  branch  of  his 
profession  until  1826,  when  he  sold  his  first  full  crop,  sixty  bags,  at  1 10  cents  per  lb.  The 
crop  of  the  following  year  commanded  1 25  cents  per  lb.  It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that 
between  1821  and  1829,  the  average  price  of  common  long  cotton  was  twenty -four  cents, 
and  of  the  superior  kinds  from  thirty -five  to  sixty  cents.  Mr.  Burden's  discovery  was  held 
to  be  so  valuable  to  the  state,  that  he  was  induced  to  forward  a  memorial  to  the  legisla- 
ture, offering  to  sell  his  secret  for  200,000  dollars ;  he  resigning  all  his  seed,  except  what 
was  necessary  for  his  own  crop,  and  communicating  the  mode  of  perpetuating  the  silky 
properties  of  the  new  cotton  fibre.  The  memorial,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  applicant^ 
was  never  presented. 

"  Cotton  may  appropriately  be  divided  into  three  kinds  :  1st,  Herbaceous  cotton ;  2nd, 
shrub  cotton  ;  3rd,  tree  cotton.  The  first  is  the  most  useful,  and  is  cultivated  in  nearly 
every  country  congenial  to  the  gossypium.  It  exists  native  at  Aleppo,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  in  Senegal.  Of  the  seven  varieties  of  the  shrub  cotton,  one  or  other  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  the  latter  con- 
tinent, the  hirsutum,  or  hairy  (seeds  greenish),  and  the  Barbadense,  or  Barbadoes  cotton 
(a  black  seed),  are  indigenous.  To  the  shrub  species  all  the  South  American,  and  most  of 
the  West  India  cotton,  which  is  long-stapled,  is  to  be  referred.  The  tree  cotton,  according 
to  one  authority,  grows  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  the  interior  and  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  some  parts  of  America  ;  by  another,  it  is  a  native  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 

"  Quatremere  Disjouval,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  in 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  texture  and  quality  of  cotton,  advances  the  fol- 
lowing hypothesis  : — That  the  produce  of  the  countries  immediately  under  or  nearest  the 
equator,  is  to  be  considered  the  type  of  excellence,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  fine  silky 
fibre,  the  depth  and  peculiarity  of  its  colour,  and  the  height  and  permanency  of  the  plant. 
In  proportion,  he  remarks,  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  these  strongly  marked  characters 
disappear,  the  fibre  becomes  coarse,  its  colour  perfect  white,  and,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  we  behold  the  lofty  and  flourishing  tree  of  Hindostan,  dwindled  down  into 
a  stunted  annual  shrub.  Of  these  broad  and  unqualified  assertions,  there  is  but  one  that 
rests  on  a  tenable  basis  :— that  the  perennial  plant  of  the  equator  becomes  an  annual  in  a 
higher  latitude.  The  averment,  that  the  finest  and  the  deepest  coloured  cottoA  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tropical  countries,  is  reiterated  on  even  higher  authority.  *  This  is  false,  as  a 
general  proposition,  and  only  true  concerning  locations.  The  coarsest  cottons  known  in 
commerce,  except  some  from  Peru,  between  5  deg.  and  15  deg.  south,  which  are  of  a 
dark  hue,  and  as  coarse  as  the  wool  of  sheep,  are  the  Bengal,  24  deg.  north,  and  the  Surat^ 
21  deg.  10  min.  north ;  the  finest,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  best,  cottons  are  produced 
on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  10  deg.  beyond  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  To  the 
latter,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Isle  of  France,  20  deg.  9  min.  south,  Dacca,  23  deg.  55  min. 
north,  and  Egypt,  about  30  deg.  north,  the  cotton  of  Guiana,  witliin  5  deg.  of  the  equator, 
is  decidedly  inferior.  The  worst  native  cotton  in  the  East  grows  in  Java,  7  deg,  south. 
The  cottons  of  South  America,  in  the  hottest  region,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  better  qnaBty  than 

*  **  Rees'  Encyclopsedia ;"  article  Cotton, 
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thofie  of  the  Lev&nt ;  od  the  othei^  hand,  some  of  the  West  India  kinds  are  lower  in  value 
than  the  green  seed  varieties  of  this  country.  These  too,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  our 
state,  oft-times  grow  within  a  few  miles  of  the  long-staple  cotton,  and,  in  certain  localities, 
side  by  side  ;  yet  the  best  sorts  of  the  latter  are  worth  800  per  cent  more  than  the  best 
sorts  of  the  former.  So  much  for  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  fibre  of  cotton,  in  opposition 
to  the  gradation  of  the  French  philosopher's  system.  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  cotton, 
the  yellowish  hue  of  which  is  indicative  of  fineness,  climate  has  but  an  inconsiderable  effect. 
The  cottons  on  the  coasts  of  Sduth  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  tinged,  and  some  varieties 
deeply,  with  yellow;  while  the  inland  districts  of  those  states,  and  their  more  southern 
neighbours,  as  far  as  the  Red  river,  produce  cotton  of  great  whiteness,  and  far  inferior  in 
strength  and  fineness.  A  portion  of  the  West  India  cotton  is  of  a  cream  colour;  and  some 
from  India  is  represented  to  have  *  a  slight  tinge  of  Aurora.*  The  cottons  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Sunit,  of  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  Salonica,  and  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  are  distin- 
guished by  their  want  of  colour;  this  is  also  said  of  Siam,  fEunous  for  its  nankeen.  The 
Dacca  eotton  is  deeply  coloured,  and,  although  it  is  consumed  in  that  province,  and  con« 
sequently  unknown  in  commerce,  still,  from  an  examination  of  the  muslin,  denominated  in 
hyperbouoal  language,  *  webs  of  woven  wind,*  and  ^  which  can  hardly  be  felt  when  ex- 
panded,' it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  be  of  a  coarser  fibre  than  tlie  better  qualities 
of  our  cottons,  grown  near  the  ocean.  While  one  pound  of  that  cotton,  in  a  single  thread, 
would  extend  to  the  distance  only  of  1 15  miles,  two  furlongs,  and  sixty  yards,  cotton  yam 
is  spun  in  England,  making  350  hanks  to  the  lb.  weight,  each  hank  measuring  840  yards, 
and  the  whole  forming  a  thread  of  167  miles  in  length.  Further,  420  hanks  certainly, 
and,  it  is  asserted,  from  480  to  500  hanks,  per  lb.,  nave  been  spun  in  Manchester  with 
cotton  from  South  Carolina  ;  thus  yielding  a  thread  from  197  to  over  238  miles  long. 

*^  The  valuable  properties  of  cotton  wool,  in  their  relative  order,  are  strength,  fineness, 
length,  evenness  and  freedom  from  knots  and  entanglements.  The  superiority  of  our  Sea 
Island  cotton  over  all  other  kinds,  *  is  owing  to  their  fibres  being  *  spiral  springs,  singularly 
adapted  to  the  spinning  process,  readily  entwining  with,  and  sliding  over,  each  other,  during 
the  formation  of  a  thread,  with  an  easy  elastic  force.  The  filaments  of  these  cottons  vary 
from  one  to  two  '  inches,  and  in  breadth  from  1- 1500th  to  1 -3000th  of  an  inch.' 

^^  A  short  time  after  cotton,  as  a  crop,  had  been  successfully  cultivated  in  Carolina,  it 
was  attacked,  in  Georgia,  by  the  caterpillar,  noclua  xi/lina,  or  cotton-moth,  which  made 
its  appearance  as  early  as  1793;  seven  years  afterwards,  in  South  Carolina.  In  1804,  the 
crops,  which  would  have  been  devoured  by  them,  were,  with  the  enemy,  effectually  destroyed 
by  the  hurricane  of  that  year.  In  1825,  the  visit  of  the  worm  was  renewed,  and  its  ravages 
were  universal  and  complete.  In  1827,  1829,  1833,  1834,  1840,  1841,  and  1843,  the 
lower  parishes  generally,  or  particular  locations,  suffered  g^reatly  by  its  depredations. 

**  That  the  cotton-moth  frequently  survives  the  frosty  season,  is  nearly  certain.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  neighbouring  woods,  especially  after  a  mild  winter,  has  often  been  su'c- 
cessfully  made  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  injury  that  has  often  been  committed  by  the  cateipillar  is  almost  incredible.  In 
one  week  they  have  denuded  of  its  foliage  every  stalk  in  the  largest  field.  The  cotton  plant 
of  Guiana  was  very  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  chenille,  as  the  caterpillar  is  there  called. 
In  the  Bahamas,  between  March  and  September,  1788,  no  less  than  280  tons  of  cotton,  on 
a  moderate  scale,  were  devoured  by  this  worm.  Among  the  causes  of  feulure  of  the  crop 
in  that  quarter,  as  ascertained  by  answers  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  planters 
to  questions  proposed  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  most  prominent  is  the  destruction  by 
the  cheniUe.  The  same  cause  produced  the  abandonment  of  the  gossypium  culture  in 
several  of  the  West  India  islands. 

'*  The  attack  of  the  caterpillar  in  Carolina  b  not  annual.  This  of  itself  is  satis- 
factory evidence,  that  the  '  evolution  of  the  larvse,   and  the  transformations  and  death 

*  Ten  years  ago,  the  difference  between  the  staple  of  our  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  that  of  Egypt, 
Brazil,  and  some  of  tlie  West  India  sorts,  was  about  twenty  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Owing  to  a  more  favourable  climate,  superior  husbandry,  and  the  raising  of  8uper6ne  qualities, 
the  difference  may  now  be  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  over,  if  the  silkiest  kinds 
be  included. 
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of  the  insect,  or  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  chenille,  are  regulated  or 
influenced  by  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere  ;*  and  probably,  as  close  observeri 
have  remarked,  by  *  the  phases  or  changes  of  the  moon.*  Every  effort  which  the  most 
scrutinising  and  active  minds  have  hitherto  suggested  to  prevent  their  propagation,  or  to 
render  innoxious  the  career  of  these  insatiable  depredators,  has  utterly  failed.  From  this 
consideration,  added  to  their  great  tenacity  of  life  and  extraordinary  fecundity,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  ordinary  means  of  effecting  either  of  those  desirable  ends  will  never  succeed. 
The  caterpillar,  after  being  plunged  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  it  as 
ready  for  his  all-day  meal,  as  though  it  had  been  immersed  in  pure  water.  If  the  section 
of  the  field  in  which  the  pupae  only  are  seen,  be  burnt,  the  progress  of  the  worm,  as  expe- 
rience testifies,  will  scarcely  be  impeded.  Lime  will  quickly  produce  death,  and  so  will  oil 
rubbed  on  the  abdomen,  but  how  can  these  be  used  efficaciously  on  the  larvae,  when  from 
500  to  1000  on  a  plant  are  not  unfrequently  seen?  Or  can  the  pupae,  reposing  in  their 
glutinous  cells,  be  affected  by  any  external  application  ?  In  this  way  the  planter  reasons, 
and  when  the  enemy  appears,  no  means  whatever  are  now  employed  to  preserve  the  fruits 
of  his  labour." — Mr,  Seabrook  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton, 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Carolina,  adopted  the  following  plan  for  destroying  these  insects  :— 

1.  His  people  searched  for  and  killed  both  the  worm  and  the  chrysalis  of  the  first 
brood. 

2.  On  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood,  he  scattered  corn  over  the  field  to  invite  the 
notice  of  the  birds,  and  while  they  depredated  on  the  worms  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks  and 
their  upper  limbs,  the  turkeys  destroyed  the  enemy  on  the  lower  branches. 

3.  When  in  the  aurelia  state,  the  negroes  crushed  them  between  their  fingers. 

4.  Some  patches  of  cotton,  where  the  caterpillars  were  very  thick,  and  the  birds  and 
turkeys  could  not  get  access  to  them,  were  destroyed. 

5.  The  tops  of  the  plants,  and  the  ends  of  all  the  tender  and  luxuriant  branches, 
where  the  eggs  of  the  butterfly  are  usually  deposited,  were  cut  off. 

"  By  these  means,  resolutely  pursued,  although  at  one  time  the  prospect  of  checking 
the  depredators  was  almost  cheerless,  not  the  slightest  injury  to  the  field  was  sustained.* 
As  the  reasons  for  the  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Townsend  are,  perhaps,  apparent,  it  be- 
hoves the  planter  to  reflect  that,  on  the  first  visitf  of  the  caterpillars,  while  their  number  is 
few,  they  might  be,  if  not  entirely  got  rid  of,  materially  lessened ;  that  in  the  pupae  state  they 
are  easily  detected,  and,  of  course,  as  easily  killed ;  and  that  while  early  and  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions may  be  crowned  with  success,  delay  or  tardiness  in  his  operations  will  certainly  be  fatal. 

"  In  Georgia,  the  attack  of  the  red  bug,  a  winged  insect  with  a  long  proboscis,  with 
which  it  pierces  the  green  pods,  extracting  the  juices  of  the  seed,  and  leaving  the  capsules 
blighted  and  hard,  and  the  cotton  stained  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red  colour,  are  coeval  with 
that  of  the  caterpillar.  Although  this  insect  is  an  occasional  depredator  in  the  fields  of  this 
state,  yet  no  material  loss  has  been  sustained  by  it.  This  is,  aJso,  true  of  the  apata  mo- 
nachuSy  a  species  of  the  scarable,  the  larvae  of  which,  eating  with  a  revolving  motion,  pene- 
trate to  the  wood  and  pith  of  the  cotton  stalk.  Red  bugs,  that  prey  on  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  cotton,  usually  early  in  May,  though  their  appearance  is  not  uncommon  in  April,  are 
certainly  becoming  more  destructive  and  extensive  in  their  visits.  By  the  latter,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  in  general  only  checked ;  but  the  former,  J  by  arresting  the  ascent 
and  circulation  of  the  sap,  generates  a  disease,  which,  if  it  do  not  destroy,  renders  the  plants 
comparatively  barren.  The  grub  or  cut-worm,  if  the  spring  be  cold,  and  east  winds  pre- 
vail, is  a  troublesome,  but  not  a  formidable,  enemy.     The  blast  or  blight  is  now,  perhaps, 

*  The  experiment  cost  Mr.  Townsend  two  acres  and  a  half  of  cotton,  about  fifteen  bushels  of 
corn,  and  the  work  of  all  his  people  for  about  five  days.  This  gentleman  was  roused  to  unusual 
action  by  the  reflection,  founded  on  analogical  reasoning,  that,  of  one  moth  of  feeble  wing  and 
tender  body,  which  a  vigilant  eye  might  discover  and  destroy,  the  progeny  in  six  weeks  amounted 
to  at  least  26,000,000  of  worms. 

t  This  is  communicated  to  the  planter  through  the  sense  of  smell.  When  the  chenille  appear?, 
a  very  flagrant  odour  issues  from  the  field,  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  worm  itself,  or  the  plant 
separately. 

X  Wherever  salt  is  applied  on  the  listing,  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  the  task-row  (105  feet),  it 
is  confidently  believed,  that  the  bug  will  not  appear. 
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the  most  common  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  cotton  is  liable.  Its  tendency  is  to  check  or 
destroy  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plants.  The  causes  of  blast  are  threefold : — excess  of 
yegeiidoUf  corresponding  with  plethora  in  animals ;  exhaustion  of  vegetation,  terminating 
in  a  state  similar  to  Gangrene  ;  and  wetness  at  the  roots.  When  the  first  takes  place,  the 
cotton  is  pronounced  '  flaggy ;'  the  appearance  of  the  second  is  denominated  *  canker,'  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds :  in  one  the  plant  is  stripped  of  its  tiniit  and  foliage,  except 
a  few  green  buds  on  the  top  ;  in  the  other,  the  leaves  wither — the  stalks  assume  a  dark  hue, 
and  the  pods  drop,  save  those  nearly  full  grown,  which  become  hard  and  black,  though  they 
produce  cotton.  In  relation  to  the  third  cause,  as  long  as  the  roots  are  saturated  witn 
water,  the  procreative  energies  of  the  plants  are  arrested,  and  all  the  fruit  previously  formed 
quickly  diss^ppear.  While  the  manuring  system,  where  judiciously  practised,  has  almost 
effectually  removed  one  cause,  and  the  main  one^  arising  from  vegetative  exhaustion,*  it 
has  palpiJily  increased  the  plethoric  habits  of  the  plant,  and  multiplied  the  number  of  its 
diseases,  most  of  which,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing,  b  animal.  It  should,  hence, 
be  the  paramount  duty  of  the  grower,  unless  an  antidote,  like  salt  for  instance,  be  appHed, 
to  use  sparingly  those  manures,  which  furnish  a  matrix  for  generating  or  nourishing  the 
insect  brood. 
0  "  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  judicious  observer,  that,  of  all  the  productions  to  which 
labour  is  applicable,  the  cotton  plant,  more  particulariy  the  species  grown  on  the  Sea 
Islands,  is  the  most  precarious.  In  its  first  stage  it  is  attacked  by  the  grub  ;  it  is  devoured 
by  bugs  in  the  second ;  and  by  caterpillars  in  the  third :  it  is  often  withered  by  the  wind 
in  its  mfuicy,  and  by  the  blight  in  maturer  age ;  and  when  the  grower,  excited  by  all  the 
causes  which  hope  so  kindly  presents  to  his  ardent  imagination,  is  about  to  reap  the  golden 
harvest,  an  equinoctial  gale,  or  a  few  saturating  showers,  deprive  him  at  once  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labours,  and  bid  him  to  reassume  the  toils  and  vexations  of  his  vocation.  A  And  here  it 
may  pertinently  be  added,  that  '  when  the  produce  is  raised,  at  an  expense  to  the  cultiva* 
tor,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  pursuit — an  expense,  too,  that  is  perma* 
nent  and  certain,  while  the  returns  are  more  variable  and  fluctuating  than  any  other — the 
selfish  and  grasping  policy  of  man  is  oftentimes  more  destructive  than  even  the  anger  of 
Onmipotence.' 

**  Apart  from  the  suicidal  legislation  of  the  federal  authorities,  our  planters  have  no 
cause  for  despondency.  Every  view  of  the  subject,  on  the  contrary,  imperiously  invites 
them  to  persevere.  In  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  there  are  two  considerations,  one  of  a 
general  and  the  other  of  a  local  character,  to  which  I  would  briefly  invite  your  notice — the 
first  showing,  that  better  and  cheaper  cotton  can  be  grown  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  world ;  the  other,  that  by  a  little  more  attention  to  the  processes  that 
succeed  the  gathering  season,  the  disparity  between  the  South  Carolina  planter  and  his 
more  southern  associates,  in  relation  to  the  money  value  of  their  respective  crops,  would  be 
considerably  lessened.  And,  first,  in  reference  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe  where 
cotton  is  grown  for  European  consumption  and  manufacture,  it  is  undeniable,  that  whUe  the 
production  of  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  extendiog,  in  other  countries, 
it  is  either  stationary  or  diminishing.  Secondly,  although  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
cotton  por  acre,  South  Carolina  cannot  compete  with  the  Gulf  states,f  yet  her  planters,  in 
consequence  of  this  i^parent  misfortune,  are  enabled  to  send  the  wool  to  market  greatly 
improved  in  value  by  a  superior  mode  of  handling.  One  cent  more  per  pound,  occasioned 
by  a  better  style  of  preparation,  taking  the  crop  of  the  last  year  as  a  basis,  would  yield  to 
the  growers  over  900,000  dollars. 

*  Sometimes,  on  poor  high  land,  assisted  with  any  matter,  salt-mud  especially,  that  brings  the 
plant  rapidly  to  maturity,  this  disease  will  appear,  if  a  drought  be  succeeded  by  heavy  rains  in  Au- 
gust. To  prevent  this,  do  not  use  mud  alone,  but  in  connexion  with  some  stimulating  aliment. 
Such  lands  should  not  be  planted  until  the  last  of  April. 

t  While  the  production  in  the  Gulf  states  has  doubled  itself  for  the  eighteen  years,  from 
1824  to  1841,  inclusive;  tliat  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states  for  the  same  period  lias  remained 
nearly  stationary. 

Actual  average  of  the  eighteen  crops  from  1824  to  1841 : —  


South  Atlantic  States 
Gulf  States 


Pint  Six  Ymts. 


253,000  bales. 
438,000    „ 


Second  Six  Y«ftrs. 


504,000  l^les 
522,000      „ 


Third  Six  Yean. 


1,030,000  bales. 
529,000 
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'^  The  Amencan  saw-gin,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  and  inyentions  in  England  in 
the  operations  of  carding,  spinning,*  and  weaving  cotton,  gave  birth  to  the  cotton-hus- 
bandry in  the  United  States.  The  application  of  steam  to  the  propelling  of  the  cotton* 
machinery,  and  for  purposes  of  navigation;  the  improvements  in  shipbuilding,  which  enable 
vessels  that  formerly  carried  only  900  lbs.  to  the  ton  of  register,  now  to  carry  from  1500  to 
2000  lbs.  to  the  ton,  separate  firom  the  skill  and  industry  of  ihs  cultivator,  have  materially 
contributed  to  its  unparalleled  extension. 

**  In  consequence  of  its  abundance,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  twisted  into  a 
thread,  cotton  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  materials  for  clothing;  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  health.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
graduaUy  supplanting  flax,  silk,  and  wool,  as  an  article  of  wear,  or  forms  a  component  part 
of  all  of  them.  From  its  exchangeable  value,  and  constituting  as  it  does  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  exports,t  it  has  greatly  accelerated  the  growth  and  flourishing  condition  of  the 
plantation  states  ;  aided  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  their  political  associates,  and  added 
vastly  to  the  weaMi  and  greatness  of  the  union.  Nor  has  its  benefits  been  confined  to  the 
Nortn  American  republic.  The  enlargement  of  our  cotton  husbandry,  by  arousing  the 
energies  of  the  British  artists,  created  many  of  those  extraordinary  mechanical  improve- 
ments, which  have  essentially  contributed  to  render  England  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
which  history  furnishes  an  example.  The  community  of  interests  existing  between  that 
sea-girt  isle  and  our  highly  favoured  land,  owes  its  strength  and  maintenance  to  the  downy 
fleece  of  a  long-neglected  shrub,  which,  by  the  unexampled  skill  and  in^nuity  of  the  one, 
and  the  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  other,  has  become  '  the  wonder  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States,  and  the  miracle  of  manufeicture  in  Europe.'  Without  attempt- 
ing to  show  the  manifold  blessings  that  cotton  has  conferred  on  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  other  nations,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  everywhere  society 
feels  its  friendly  and  invigorating  influence.  All  classes  and  occupations,  though  its  culture 
and  manufacture,  on  an  extended  theatre,  are  of  modem  date,  already  acknowledge,  that  the 
'  vegetable  wool*  is  among  the  greatest  gifts  of  Grod  to  His  people. 

"  The  grand  revolution  which  has  increased  the  production  of  cotton  wool  in  this 
country  over  5676  times  in  half  a  century,  has  been  brought  about  not  by  governmental 
patronage  and  the  influence  of  monopolies,  but  against  the  unceasing  plundenngs  of  the  one, 
and  the  resistless  and  unrelenting  fiat  of  the  other.  The  history,  indeed,  of  no  pursuit  affords 
so  extraordinary  a  result  from  the  isolated  labours  of  its  followers,  and  under  circumstances 
so  oppressive  and  discouraging,  as  that  of  the  cotton  grower  of  the  United  States.  He  sows, 
and  endures  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  but  others  riot  in  the  harvest.  A  juster  and 
nobler  policy,  it  is  hoped,  will  ere  long  direct  the  federal  councils.  England  now  pays  to 
America  85,000,000  dollars  per  annum  for  a  single  product  of  our  fields.  To  keep  her  in 
this  position  is  a  task  of  easy  accomplishment,  if  commerce  be  free,  and  the  planter  be  re- 
leased  from  the  shackles  of  pernicious  and  unwarrantable  enactments.  As  an  exporter  of 
the  main  crop  of  both  countries,  Texas  can  never  be  the  rival  of  the  United  States,  unless 
the  spirit  that  has  so  long  swayed  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  latter  shall  unfortunately 
continue  in  the  ascendant.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  patriotic  home  legislation,  and  inter- 
national interests,  these  coterminous  communities  would  constitute  the  region,  which  might 
abundantly  supply  the  nations  of  the  globe  with  its  great  staple  commodity,  and  at  a  lower 
rate,  too,  than  ever  was  done  by  the  labour  of  man." — Mr.  Seabrook  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Cotton. 

In  1791,  about  2,000,000  lbs.  were  grown  in  the  United  States— of  which  about 
1,500,000  lbs.  was  the  produce  of  South  Carolina,  and  about  500,000  lbs.  of  Georgia. 

In  1801,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  was  about  40,000,000  lbs. — of  which  about 

*  "  Of  the  inventions  of  the  'water  frame*  by  Arkwright,  the  'spinning  jenny'  by  Hargreaves, 
and  the  *  mule  jenny*  by  Samuel  Crompton,  the  two  first  occurred  a  short  time  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution— tlie  last  in  )  779.  *  Of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  globe,'  remarks  Mr.  Baincs» 
'  Europe  was  the  last  to  receive  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  England  was  among  die  last  to  engage 
in  that  branch  of  industr)'.** 

+  **  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year,  ending 
on  the  dOth  of  September,  1841,  was  106^382,722  dollars.  Of  this,  cotton  furnished  54,330,341 
dollars,  or  more  than  one-Wf.    South  Carolina,  as  her  share,  contributed  8,01 1,392  dollars." 
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20,000,000  lbs.  was  produced  in  South  Caioliiia,  about  10,000,000  lbs.  in  Georgia,  about 
5,000,000  lbs.  in  Yirginia,  about  4,000,000  lbs.  in  North  Carolina,  and  about  1,000,000 
lbs.  in  Tennessee. 

In  181 1,  the  crop  of  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  80,000,000  lbs.—  of  which 
40,000,000  lbs.  in  South  Carolina,  20,000,000  lbs.  in  Georgia,  8,000,000  lbs.  in  Virginia, 
7,000,000  lbs.  in  North  CaroUna,  3,000,000  lbs.  in  Tennessee,  and  2,000,000  lbs.  in 
Louisiana. 

In  1821,  the  produce  of  the  several  cotton  growing  states  was  distributed  as  follows, — 
South  Carolina,  50,000,000  lbs.,  Georgia,  45,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee,  20,000,000  lbs., 
Alabama,  20,000,000  lbs.,  Virginia,  12,000,000  lbs..  North  Carolina,  10,000,000  lbs., 
Louisiana,  10,000,000  lbs.,  and  Mississippi  10,000,000  lbs.  Total  crop  about  170,000,000  lbs. 

In  1826,  the  total  produce  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  about  348,500,000  lbs. 
Georgia  produced  75,000,000  lbs..  South  CaroHna  70,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee  45,000,000 
lbs.,  Alabama  45,000,000  lbs.,  Louisiana  38,000,000  lbs.,  Mississippi  20,000,000  lbs.,  Vir- 
ginia 25,000,000  lbs.,  North  CaroUna  10,000,000  lbs.,  Florida  2,000,000  lbs.,  and  Arkansas 
600,000  lbs. 

In  1833,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  increased  to  about  437,750,000  lbs.  : 
TO.,  Georgia  88,000,000  lbs..  South  CaroUna  73,000,000  lbs.,  Mississippi  70,000,000  lbs., 
Alabama  65,000,000  lbs.,  Louisiana  55,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee  50,000,000  lbs.,  Florida 
15,000,000  lbs.,  Viiginia  13,000,000  lbs..  North  CaroUna  10,000,000  lbs.,  and  Arkansas 
750,000  lbs. 

In  1834,  the  crop  increased  to  467,500,000  lbs.  :  viz.,  Mississippi,  85,000,000  lbs.; 
Alabama,  85,000,000  lbs.;  Georgia,  75,000,000  lbs.;  South  Carolina,  65,500,000  lbs.; 
Louisiana,  62,000,000 lbs. ;  Tennessee,  45,000.000  lbs.;  Florida,  20,000,000  lbs.;  Virginia, 
10,000,000  lbs.;  North  CaroUna,  9,500,000  lbs.;   and  Arkansas,  500,000  lbs. 

By  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  cong^ress,  compiled  from  the  returns  of 
the  weight  and  yalue  of  cotton  cleared  at  all  the  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  the 
ayerage  prices  of  cotton  were  as  foUows  : — 

1791  to  1800,  ftTeng*  pfTlce  wm  33  ctt.;  bighwC  arenfe,  44  et«.  in  1700,  low«t  mrvngB  ts  cti.  in  179S. 
1801  to  1810,  „  tS  „  44  „    in  1801,  „  IS  „     in  1810. 


1811  to  1890, 
1821  to  18Mv 


t» 


tS 


»» 
ft 


84 
91 


tf 


»» 


in  1818, 
in  1899, 


t» 
t> 
I* 


•ft: 


in  1819. 
in  1831. 


CoTTOH  Crops  of  the  United  States. 


YEARS. 


1894 

1898 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1830 

1831 

1839 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1887 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1849 

lS44llfiiUmiite 


Quantity. 


boleo. 

500.188 

567,748 

710,990 

954,951 

700,499 

806,119 

970,845 

1,038,847 

087,477 

1,070.430 

1.205,304 

1,954,398 

1,360,795 

1,499,930 

1,801,407 

1,360,539 

9.189,880 

1,034.945 

1,684,211 

9,878,875 

9,333,009 


ATonge  §n  FiTO  Toon. 


YEARS. 


1894  to  1828 

1895  to  1899 

1896  to  1830 

1897  to  1831 
1828  to  1839 
1899  to  1833 

1830  to  1834 

1831  to  1835 
1839  to  1830 

1833  to  1837 

1834  to  1838 

1835  to  1839 

1836  to  1840 

1837  to  1841 

1838  to  1842 

1839  to  1843 


Qnintlty. 


681.000 

762,000 

844,000 

909.000 

016,000 

988  000 

1/150,000 

1,111,000 

1,175,000 

1,905,000 

1,400.040 

1,440,000 

1,625.000 

1,080,000 

1,733,006 

1,848,000 


ATonife  InoTMM  per  Annoai. 


QdMitity. 


iMlof. 


71,000 
82,000 
65,000 
7.000 
72.000 
08,000 
55,000 
64,000 
90,000 

144,000 
31,000 

175,000 
55,000 
52,000 

116,000 


Pot  eont. 


10.27 

10.76 

7.70 

o.n 

7.80 
6.88 
5.21 
5.7S 
7.60 

11.30 
9.90 

12.15 
8.98 
3.97 
0.09 


15;10I.86 


ATorafO  incrme  per  umom,  in  tho  aboTO  ■eriet  of  ytvea , 


0.79 
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AMERICA. 


Growth  of  Cotton  brought  to  Market  in  the  United  States  for  Fifteen  Tears. 


YEARS. 

New 
Orleans. 

Mobile. 

Florite. 

Oeorgto. 

8.  CaraKna. 

N.  CaroKDa 

aaO 
Virginia. 

Total. 

I82S-19. 

bale*. 
264>49 
354,014 
426.485 
322,635 
403,443 
454,719 
511.146 
481,536 
601,014 
731.156 
584394 
950,921 
890,140 
717,658 
1,060,146 

bale<^ 
79AW8 
102.080 
113.180 
125,921 
129,366 
149,978 
197,091 
126,715 
231,143 
0,907 
151,742 
445,715 
817.641 
818.315 
481,714 

bale*. 
4.146 
5,797 
13,073 
12.651 
23,641 
36,738 
52,065 
79,762 
83,703 

100,171 
75.177 

130.257 
93.501 

114,410 

161,088 

bales. 

149,106 

153,117 

230,501 

170,437 

171.015 

258.055 

122.070 

170.920 

201.971 

804,210 

105.112 

191,093 

149.000 

132,171 

199.491 

b^lea. 

168.175 

188,871 

185,110 

173,872 

181,879 

217350 

103,166 

131.187 

196.377 

194.384 

110.171 

313.194 

125.943 

160,801 

851,696 

balea. 

104,021 
71.411 
70.435 
05.901 
61,067 
70,945 
67,509 
61.157 
40.605 
5S.710 
83.380 
83,044 
IO46O9 
80,750 
14,078 

balea. 

866.111 

1829-30 

97034S 

1830-31.... 

1,008347 

1831-32 

987,477 

188;fr-33 

1,070,480 

1838-34 • 

1.204^94 

1884-85 

1.154,818 

1835-36.... 

1,801,0» 

1886-87 • 

1.411,908 

1887-88 

1.801,497 

1838-39 

1,86Q,&8S 

1830-40 

1.I7738S 

Ig40-41 , 

1.684,945 

1941-42 

1,084311 

l84»-48 

1370375 

The  exports  have  been  for  five  years  as  follows  :— 


COUNTRIES. 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1843 

Great  Britain 

balea. 

798,418 

142,148 

21317 

11311 

balea. 

1346.791 

447,465 

108.281 

78,515 

balea. 

856.701 

848,776 

60379 

49,480 

balea. 

035.031 

890,119 

79,950 

51381 

balea. 

1.469,711 

340,189 

117,794 

76.498 

Pranoe.*..  ..•■.. 

Nartb  of  Emove  ............... 

Other  oorta 

Total 

1,074380 

176,018 

52,144 

1370,00s 

395,108 

50.441 

I3IS377 

107,180 

72,479 

1,405,149 

967350 

8I307 

1.010,187 

815,119 

94386 

U.  S.  flonaiiBiDiion .............. 

Btoek  U.S.,  Sept.1 

(See  abo  Cotton  Trade  of  all  Countries  hereafter.) 
The  Exports  of  Cotton  grown  in  the  Plantation  States  of  North  America. 


TEARS. 


Qoamity. 


1784  

1785  

1786 

1787  

1788  

1780 

1790 

1791  

1792 

1798 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 , 

1802  

1808 

1804 

1805 , 

1800 

1807 

1806 (Embarro) 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 (War) 

1813 


Iba. 

•13*0 

«1,100 

«900 

*16350 

•58,350 

•126.300 

•12,150 

189310 

I8O32O 

487,000 

1.601.700 

f6,170,800 

tO.106,729 

8,786319 

9360,005 

9381368 

17,789303 

20311.101 

27301.075 

41,105,618 

88,118,041 

40303,491 

87.491,282 

6O3II.737 

12.064,366 

53.110315 

98.874.101 

61.186.081 

18.891344 

19,809311 


YEARS. 


1814  . 

1815  . 

1816  . 

1817  . 

1818  . 

1819  . 

1810  . 

1811  . 
1811  . 
1818  . 
1834  . 
1815  . 
1836  . 
1887  . 

1828  . 

1829  . 

1830  . 

1831  . 
1881  . 
1838  . 

1834  . 

1835  . 

1886  . 

1887  . 
1838  . 
1889  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 
1843  . 
18431. 


.(War) 


Qoantity. 


Iba. 

17,800,479 

81398.747 

81,747,110 

85.6493t8 

91.471.178 

87397.045 

1X7,860.101 

114.898.405 

144.075,095 

173.713,170 

142.369,663 

176.439,907 

904335,415 

194310.115 

310,500,463 

964,847,186 

396.459.103 

370.979.784 

811.115,133 

^397,780310 

413,938,340 

449,039,150 

409,560.900 

504,494310 

448.975,560 

718.085,050 

539.531350 

555,579,420 

504,112,017 

703,197,106 


•  From  1784  to  1790  induaiTe,  tbe  nomber  of  baga  ezperted  waa  reapectiTely  8, 14,  6, 109  899,  843,  81,  wUcb  mn 
eatinateO  aa  weigbing  150  Iba.  eaob. 
t  Some  foreifn  ooCtona  indnded. 

t  Tbe  bftfi  from  1888  to  1843,  indaalTe,  are  eatimatad  to  woigb  830  Iba.  eocb. 
i  For  tbe  nine  montbo  ondinf  tho  8001  of  Jane. 
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EARLY  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  COTTON,  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

INTO  ENGLAND. 

The  first  arrival  of  cotton-wool,  the  produce  of  the  United  States  of  America^  took 
place  at  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1785,  of  one  hag,  per  Diana  from  Charleston. 

An  account  of  the  import  of  the  first  cotton  brought  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1 785.  January  20th,  Diana  from  Charleston, 
one  bag;  February  17tlv  Tonyn,  New  York,  one  bag;  July  21st,  Grange,  Philadelphia, 
three  bags;  November  1 7th,  Friendship^  Philadelphia,  nine  bags.     Total,  fourteen  bags. 

1786. — May  4th,  Thomas  from  Charleston,  two  bags;  June  21st,  Juno,  Charleston, 
four  bags.     Total,  six  bags. 

1787. — April  5th,  John  from  Philadelphia,  six  baffs;  June  7th,  Irish  Volunteer, 
Charleston,  one  bag;  June  Hth,  Wilson,  New  York,  nine  bags;  June  28th,  Grange,  Phi- 
ladelphia, six  bags;  James  Appleton,  two  bags;  August  2nd,  Henderson,  Charleston,  forty 
bags;  December  13th,  John,  Philadelphia,  Greorge  Goring,  thirty  •seven  bags;  Order, 
seven  ba^s.     Total,  108  bags. 

Total  import  of  cotton  into  Liverpool  during  the  six  years  from  1785  to  1790,  in- 
clusive, was  1441  bags.  Thous^h  the  above  statement  shows  a  progressive  increase,  it 
appears  that  the  demand  was  neither  uniform  nor  extensive,  the  import,  in  1789^  having 
exceeded  that  of  the  following  year  731  bags.  From  this  period,  however,  the  trade, 
especially  as  regards  Liverpool,  has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Number  of  Pounds  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  Exported  from  the  United  States. 


T  B  A  R  S. 

Quantity. 

YEARS. 

Qaantity. 

1805  

lb*. 

8.787.060 

6.096,08« 

8,936,011 

949.051 

8.664.813 

8.004.078 

8.029.570 

4.867,800 

4,134,849 

S.580,388 

8,449.951 

9.900.896 

8.101,880 

•0.085.700 

•11.01^070 

«ll. 7 18,300 

n. 844,008 

11,850,035 

18,136.688 

9.535,7S8 

1885 

1880   

lb«. 

9.655,878 

5,978,858 

15.140.798 

11,888.419 

18.833,307 

8.147,109 

8,81 1,708 

8.748,978 

11,148  087 

8,085,935 

7,75<,736 

8,544.410 

5,886,971 

7.886,340 

5,107^4 

8,779.6I» 

*6.758,180 

•7.854,099 

7,51^079 

1806 

1807  

1827   

1808 (Bmbargo) 

1809 

1888 

1889 

1810 

1830 

1811   

1831   

1812 (War) 

183ft 

i8ia 

1814 „ 

1838 

1834 

1815 

1885 

1816 , 

1830 

1817 

1837 

1818 

I8S8  

1819 

1989 

1830 

1840  

1881 

1841 

182S 

1848 

188S 

1843  , 

18S4 

1844 

*  The  bftft  MtiuMted  to  weigh  330  Ibe.  eecb. 

The  recognised  distinctions  of  cotton  on  die  continent  of  Europe,  are  as  follows : — I. 
The  North  American  ;  2.  The  West  Indian ;  8.  The  South  American ;  4.  The  East 
Indian  ;  5.  The  LcTantine ;  6.  The  African ;  7.  The  Italitm  ;  8.  The  Spanish. 

The  relative  value  of  the  ahove  cottons  is  as  follows  s — Sea  Island,  Bourhon,  Egyptian, 
Maragnan,  Bahia,  and  Pemamhuco  ;  Motri],  from  the  kingdom  of  Grenada ;  Cayenne, 
Surinam,  Demerara,  and  Berhice ;  Superior  West  Indian,  New  Orleans,  Upland  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Inferior  West  Indian  ;  Levant — European  and  Aisiatic  Turkey ; 
Italian,  Madras,  Surat^  Bengal 
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COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  of  the  Total  Amount  and  of  the  Growth,  En>ort,  ai-d  Consomption  of 
Cotton,  for  Ae  Year  ending  the  31  st  of  August,  1843 ;  derived  from  the  New  York 
Shipping  List. 


STATES. 


ORLEANS. 


N  B  W 
Export*— 

To  foreign  porta 

CoMtwise 

Burnt  and  damaged 

Stock  on  hand,  lat  September,  1S4S. 

Deduct— 
Stock  on  band,  lat  September,  184S  . 

Received  frtnn  MoUle • 

Florida 

Texaa 


t* 


ALA  B  AMA. 

Export  from  Mobile — 

To  foreign  ports 

Coaat  wise • 

Stock  in  Mobile,  1st  September,  IMS. 

Deduct — 
Slock  in  Mobile,  Ist  September,  1S4S. 
Received  from  Florida 


FLORIDA. 

Exports— 

To  foreign  ports • 

Coastwise  ...•......•••••••.••••<•• 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1S4S. 

Dednct— 
Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  ISiS 


GEORGIA. 
Export  Crom  Sarannah — 

To  foreign  ports— Uplands 

„  Sea  Islands. ••• • •••• 

Coastwise— Uplands 

„  Sea  Islsnds 

Export  f\rom  Darien — 

To  New  York  and  Providence • < 

Stock  in  Sarannab,  1st  September,  1S4S 

Stock  in  Aognsta  and  Hambro',  lit  September,  1S4S. 

Deduct — 

Stock  in  Sarannah  and  Augusta,  1st  September,  1S4)I 
Received  from  Florida 


SOUTH    CAROLINA. 
Export  from  Cbarleston— 

To  foreign  ports— Uplands 

M  Sea  Islands 

Coastwise— Uplands 

H  Sea  Islands 

Export  from  Georgetown— 

To  New  York  and  Providence 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  IS4S. 

Deduct— 
Stock  in  Cbarleston,  1st  September,  1841 . 

Received  from  Savannah 

Florida  and  Ke j  West. . . . 


>» 


NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Exports — 

To  foreign  ports 

Coastwise 

Stock  nn  hand,  1st  September,  184S 

Dednct— 
Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  I84S 


VIRGINIA. 
Exports— 

To  foreign  ports 

Manufactured 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  184S 

Dednct— 
Sto<^  on  hand,  1st  September,  IS4S 


Received  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  orerland  . 


Total  crop  of  ihe  United  States 


Quantity. 


bales. 

954.738 
134.131 

ftOO 
4,7M 


4,498 
10,687 

3,881 
13,398 


860,919 

113,889 

1,118 


499 


W,M1 

101,987 

100 


18«,89ff 

6,44« 

86,681 

1.04S 


13,036 
8,347 
7,401 


9,110 
619 


937,035 

10,331 

78,393 

681 


13,049 
8,974 


1.747 

14,916 

4,985 


311 

8,977 

100 


1,917 

9,847 

079 


Total. 


bales. 


1,094,070 


333i4 


483,099 
1,308 


161,388 
190 


180,816 


300,130 


9,739 


391^90 
373,006 

11148 


0,180 
150 


11,139 
100 


TOTAL. 


1843 


ball 


1,000^940 


481,714 


161,086 


900^1 


891,698 


9,039 


11,139 
3,900 


1,878,879 


1841 


bales. 


717,798 


318,315 


114,410 


131,171 


100,104 


9.737 


101,013 
1,000 


1,683^4 


1841 


bales. 


814.080 


310,701 


93,9ft 


148,947 


917.400 


7,869 


90^000 
1,000 


1,034349 


Total  crop  of  1843 1,378,879 

1841 1,083,374 


ft 


Increase 609,301 
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EZVOST  to  Toifiga  PMii  from  the  Ist  of  September,  1842,  to  ttw  81rt  of  August,  1843. 


STATES. 
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T*  North  gf 

OUwrpoRi. 

ToTtL. 
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Ita. 
ST9,Mi 
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1.T1I 

llM. 

1W3J1 
4,191 

IIh. 

"iiax 

'"iM 

Ibf. 

mius 

2sfc.^',;r.":.'^.P.^:^'. 

l>»17 

SSr?:?'.::::;::":::::::::: 

m,;w 

tJMI 

■•ffiS! 

IM.LN 

79.M6 

rMM 

I.UM^U 

WMO 

"■^ 

>TMS 

Hjn 

MM 

«  ladiM*d  Ib  ih*  Expott  IVob  Vvm  Oriaui. 

Statemert  showing  the  Quantities  of  Cotton  Woo),  together  with  the  VaJue  thereof. 
Exported  from  the  tJoited  States  to  all  Countries,  during  the  Years  1842  and  1843. 


COQ  HTBI  SS. 


M,l*l 


(For  further  information  relative  to  cotton,  see  hereafter  Cotton  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  Europe  generallj'.) 

GROWTH  OF  SILK. 
The  mulberry  and  silkvonn  were  introduced  into  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
ftnd  Geoi^a,  about  the  tniddle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.Franklin  and  others 
made  successful  experiments  in  Pennsylvania  in  rearing  silkworms.  At  a 
public  Jilature  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  the  following  deliveries  of  native  cocoons 
were  made:  1052  lbs.  in  1757,  and  during  each  of  the  three  following  years, 
7040  lbs.,  10,000  lbs.,  and  15,000  lbs.  By  referring  to  the  general  table  of  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  in  1840,  it  will  appear  that  the  total  weight  of  silk  cocouns 
produced  amounted  to  61,552  lbs. ;  and  an  increased  trade  in  mulberry  trees  has 
been  carried  on,  with  various  success,  for  some  years.  Bounties  have  been 
granted  by  the  state  legislature,  silk  journals  published,  speculariona  for  growing 
mulberries  and  raising  silkworms,  and  "  the  MulticanUs  speculation,"  par 
excellence,  became  a  mania,  until  the  disastrous  stoppage  of  the  banks  in  1839,^ 
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proved  nearly  ruinous  to  the  rearing  of  mulberry  plants.  Most  of  the  silk  compa- 
nies then  in  existence  were  ruined;  notwithstanding  bounties  and  state  protection. 

Since  1840^  the  culture  of  silk  appears  to  have  recovered  itself.  The  soil 
of  the  United  States  is  extensively  and  well  adapted  for  growing  the  mul- 
berry; and  the  climate^  notwithstanding  its  variable  character^  is  sufficiently 
favourable  for  rearing  the  silk  worm.    The  silk  produced  is  of  superior  quality. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Ellsworth's  Official  Reports  for  1842,  1843, 
and  1844,  and  from  statements  in  Hunfs  Merchants*  Magazine^  embrace  all 
that  we  can  state  relative  to  the  silk  culture  of  the  United  States. 

"Notwithstanding,"  says  Mr.  Ellsworth,  'Hhe  disappointment  of  many  who,  since  the 
year  1839,  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  morus  multicaulis  and  other  yarieties  of  the  mol- 
berry,  and  the  raising  of  silkworms,  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  increase  in  the 
attention  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry.  This  may  be,  in  part,  attributed  to  the  ease 
of  cultivation,  both  as  to  time  and  labour  required,  and  in  no  small  deg^ree,  also,  to  the 
fact  that,  in  twelve  of  the  states,  a  special  bounty  is  paid  for  the  production  of  cocoons,  or 
of  the  raw  silk.  Several  of  these  promise  much  hereafter  in  this  product,  if  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  estimates  e^ven  in  the  various  journals  more  particularly  devoted  to  the 
record  of  the  production  of  silk.  There  seems,  at  least,  no  ground  for  abandoning  the 
enterprise,  so  successfully  begun,  of  tdming  to  supply  our  home  consumption  with  this 
important  article  of  our  imports.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  above  the  amount 
of  1839.  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  manufactured  in  this  country  the  past  year  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  30,000  lbs.  The  machinery  possessed  for  reeling,  spinning,  and 
weaving  silk,  in  the  production  of  ribbons,  vestings,  damask,  &c.,  admit  of  its  being  car- 
ried to  great  perfection,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  beautiful  specimens  of  various  kinds  depo- 
sited in  the  National  Gallery  at  the  Patent  Office.  The  climate  of  our  country,  from  its 
southern  border  even  up  to  44  deg.  of  north  latitude,  is  suited  to  the  culture  of  silk.  It 
needs  only  a  rational  and  unflincUng  devotion  to  this  object,  to  place  our  coontry  soon 
among  the  greatest  silk  producing  countries  of  the  world." — Report  for  1842. 

'' During  the  past  year  (1842)  the  silk  business  in  this  country  has  been  steadily 
advancing.  A  greater  interest  is  evidently  felt  in  the  subject;  and  the  evidence  is 
decisive,  that  it  needs  only  patient  perseverance  to  accomplish  greater  things  than  its 
warmest  advocates  have  ventured  to  hope  for.  A  well  represented  national  convention  on 
the  subject  was  held  at  New  York  in  October  last,  at  the  time  of  the  fair  of  the  American 
Institute,  by  the  direction  of  which  a  great  number  of  letters  and  communications  from 
persons  enga^d  in  the  business  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  published  in  a 
pamphlet  called  <  The  Silk  Question  settled.'  The  statements  contained  in  this  publi- 
cation furnish  the  most  complete  view  of  the  condition  of  the  business  of  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry,  raising  and  feeding  worms,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  with  the  methods  best 
adapted  to  success,  that  has  before  been  presented  to  the  public.  Twelve  states  were 
represented  by  the  appearance  of  a  delegation  in  person,  and  communications  were  received 
also  from  the  residents  of  eight  more.  From  the  various  other  information,  as  well  as 
from  this  publication,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  attention  to  this  crop 
all  over  the  United  States.  In  New  England  it  does  not  probably  equal  that  of  some 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Some  scattered  notices  may  help  in  estimating  the  crop  <^  the 
first  year;  but  much  reliance  will  be  placed  on  the  publication  just  mentioned,  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  condense  some  of  the  important  results  and  conclusions  on  account  of  their 
eminently  practical  bearing  and  utility.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  crop  seems  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  west.  The  states  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana,  have  several  enter- 
prising men  whose  influence  has  been  felt  in  urging  forward  this  business,  and  the  advantnge 
is  most  encouraging.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  on  any  ratio,  and  the  estimated  crop  in  the 
general  tables  of  products  for  1843  will  probably,  in  many  cases,  fall  fiar  below  the 
actual  progress,  but  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  steady  increase  from  year 
to  year.    In  the  New  England  states,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  stand  foremost  in  dieir 
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atteotioa  to  silk.     In  Connecticut,  the  e£Eect  of  the  exertioiw  of  some  ardent  firioids  of  the 
cause,  prerious  to  the  revolutionary  war  and  just  ahout  the  close  of  the  last  oentmy,  is  still 
felt;  and  several  estabhshmrats,  especially  in  the  town  of  Mansfield  and  vicinity,  show  what 
might  have  been  done  through  the  whole  country  had  the  same  perseverance  been  manifiestedt 
in  sjpite  of  early  discouragements,  and  the  same  willingpiess  to  be  contented  with  moderate 
pronts.     The  experience  of  that  little  town  warrants  the  belief  that  is  expressed  by  some  of 
Its  inhabitauts  that '  the  time  is  not  hr  distant  when  we,  as  a  country,  shall  raise  our  own  silk 
and  manufacture  it,  and  ultimately  compete  with  foreign  nations.'     From  Massachusetts 
we  learn  '  ihal  the  country  has  taken  hold  of  it  in  earnest ;  each  year,  for  some  years, 
has  douUed  on  the  preceding.     Last  year  (1842)  400  or  500  were  engaged  in  that  bust'* 
ness  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  double  that  number  in  New  England.'     Several 
establishments  for  its  manufacture  are  found  in  thb  state  in  suocesslnl  operation.     In  parte 
of  Vermont,  there  are  also  individuals  who  are  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  silk  ;  but,  as  the  climate  is  so  much  colder  here,  and  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, than  in  any  other  New  England  states,  they  are  less  &vourably  situated  for  the  busi- 
ness.    It  is,  however,  increasing ;  and,  among  other  things  on  this  subject,  it  is  stated  that 
several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  have  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indies.     JTiere  is  a  bounty  given  by  the  slate  government 

"  At  the  fiEur  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  crop  of  nineteen  per- 
sons in  a  single  district  of  the  country  was  2150  lbs.  In  Monroe  county,  the  quantity 
offered  for  the  state  bounty  was  siud  to  be  2256  lbs.  ;  the  vear  before^  it  was  1695  lbs. ; 
in  1841,  1539  lbs. 

'<  There  are  two  or  three  establishments  for  the  manu&cture  of  silk  in  New  Jersey, 
and  for  some  time  there  was  formerly  published  a  paper  relating  to  this  subject  in  tma 
state. 

<<  Pennsylvania  formerly  gave  a  bounty  on  the  production  of  cocoons  or  silk  ;  but  the 
law  has  been  repealed.  This  has  excited  some  unmvourable  influence,  and  probably  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  the  crop  as  much  in  thb  large  state »  as  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  encouragement  been  continued.  The  following  statement  shows  what  has  been 
the  prog^ress  of  the  silk  culture  at  *  Economy f*  in  five  years,  commoidng  in  1838 : — 

No.  of  lbs. 
Years.  of  cocoons. 

1838 1,400 

1839 1,800 

1840 2,400 

1841 4,400 

1842 5,500 


Total  in  five  years         .         .         •     .  15,500 

"  The  largest  crop  raised  at  one  establbhment  in  Eun^pe,  200  years  after  the  culture 
of  silk  was  introduced,  it  is  said  was  3000  lbs. 

*^  In  Maryland  are  some  ardent  friends  of  this  object ;  and  though  some  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  past  years,  in  respect  to  the  mulHcaulis,  yet  the  belief  is  expressed  that  the 
silk  business  is  yet  destined  to  do  well. 

^'  For  the  southern  states  this  business  of  silk  culture  is  admirably  adapted,  and  yet 
comparatively  little  has  been  done  with  regard  to  it  there.  On  this  subject  we  have  the 
opimon  of  some  residents  in  that  part  of  the  country.  One  of  them  writes  thus  :  '  The 
great  difficulty  in  all  matters  of  improvement  in  the  south  is,  it  is  too  smaU  a  business — 
too  much  trouble,  or  too  long  to  get  the  return.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  to  us  of 
the  south  the  greatest  business  that  has  ever  presented  itself.  An  old  negro,  competent 
to  feed  young  children  or  chickens,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  small  chaps  from  four  to  eight 
years  of  ae^e,  can  make  as  much  as  grown  hands  can  in  the  field,  and  this  without  any 
expense  of  gin- house  and  machinery.'  '  It  seems  to  me  a  business  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  the  south.  We  can  commence  feeding  on  the  20th  of  April  (this  year  on  the  16th, 
last  year  on  the  24th).  We  can  feed  without  taking  our  field  hands,  or  any  extra  build* 
ing ;  and  what  is  done  thus  is  entire  gain.'    In  Georgia,  we  ^fe  informed  to  this  effect : 
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*  One  family  has  made  thirty  yards  of  beautiful  silk,  and  made  it  up  into  ladies* 
dresses,  and  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  French  or  English  in  appearance.'  One  of  the 
roembm  of  congress  from  this  state  also  informs  us  that  lie  has  a  suit  of  silk  of  the  manu- 
facture in  South  Carolina.  An  experiment  is  mentioned  as  commenced  in  Louisiana,  at 
Baton  Rouge,  by  a  gentleman  from  France,  which  seems  to  promise  success.  The  amount 
of  silk  cocoons  the  past  year  in  Tennessee,  is  estimated  by  one  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture, at  from  20,000  lbs.  to  26,000  lbs.  In  1840,  it  is  said,  there  were  raised  in 
that  state  but  1237  lbs.  A  fine  manufactory  here,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  ex- 
perienced silk  weaver  from  London,  is  said  to  have  produced  splendid  specimens  of  satin. 
It  is  also  said  that  100  hands  could  now  be  employed  in  manufEM^turing  the  quantity  of 
cocoons  produced  ;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that,  *  ultimately,  no  other  business  will 
equal  it.'  Governor  Jones,  of  that  state,  has  been  presented  with  a  full  suit  of  domestic 
silk,  by  the  silk-growers  there,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  efficient  services  to  the  cause  of 
American  industiy. 

*'  In  Kentucky  we  notice,  in  one  of  the  journals,  that  600  skeins  of  beautiful  sewing 
alk  have  been  manufactured  in  one  family  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  attention  to  it  is 
grater  than  formerly. 

**  Ohio  has  one  of  the  finest  establishments  in  the  coimtry,  which  manuflBu^tures  1000 
bushels  of  cocoons  annually,  with  a  capital  of  10,000  dollars,  and  employing  from  forty  to 
fifty  hands.  The  amount  of  cocoons  produced  in  the  Ohio  valley  is  estimated  '  at  least 
sufficient  to  keep  200  reels  in  operation.' 

*'  Much  attention,  likewise,  is  paid  to  the  silk  business  in  Indiana ;  and  the  success 
experienced  justifies  the  expectation  that  the  culture  of  silk  will  hereafter  become  a  great 
business  there. 

**  In  Michi^n,  Mississippi,  and  Wisconsin,  also,  by  the  accounts  given,  the  attention 
is  more  directed  to  this  crop  than  heretofore. 

The  whole  crop  of  1842,  is  estimated  at  316,966  lbs.  of  cocoons. 
The  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  at  New  York  on  the  subject,  express  the 
strongest  con6dence  in  the  prospects  of  the  siUc  culture.'* — Report  for  1843  and  1844. 

'<  The  estimated  crop  of  silk  for  1844,  b  396,790  lbs.  of  cocoons." 

HEMP  AND  FLAX. 

Our  information  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  is  confined  nearly 
altogether  to  the  official  tables  for  1840,  and  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  reports: — 

<'  Hemp  is  beginning  to  be  raised  somewhat  more  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  confined  to  the  seed  crop,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  seed.  It  is  affirmed  to 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  confined  to  alluvial  lands,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  farmers  of  Saratoga  and  Washington  counties,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  When 
planted  in  drills,  at  a  suitable  distance,  as  it  should  be,  and  properly  cultivated,  hemp 
generally  produces,  it  is  said,  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  seedf  to  the  acre  ;  and  in- 
stances are  not  rare  of  its  yielding  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels.  The  seed  is  generally  worth 
from  three  to  six  dollars  per  busheL  When  sown  for  the  lint,  it  should  be  sown  broadcast, 
from  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  land  ;  and  it 
usually  produces  from  700  to  1000  weight  of  clean  hemp  to  the  acre." — Report  for  IS Al. 

'*  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  crop  has  advanced.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  of  Seneca,  and  some  other  counties,  have  been  induced  by  the  proprietors 
of  two  oil-mills  to  sow  alout  1000  acres  of  flax  for  the  seed ;  the  yield  is  said  to  be  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  The  increase  is  thought  to  be  as  high  as  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent  In  New  Jersey,  the  falling  off  of  the  flax  crop  was  *  from  fifty  to  seventy  Bve  per 
cent,'  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  '  almost  an  entire  failure.*  In  the  other  middle  ana  southern 
states,  generally,  there  was  an  advance  on  the  crop  of  1842,  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

**  In  Mississippi,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  is  siud  to  be  increasing.  The  product  raised 
is  about  one-half  a  ton  to  the  acre  ;  whereas,  in  Kentucky,  800  lbs.  is  esteemed  a  good 
crop.     One  planter,  who,  •in  1842,  raised  thi'ee  acres,  intended  to  put  in  fifteen  acres  for 
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1843.  Still  the  crop.for  the  paal  year  is  said  to  have  heen  shorty  compared  to  what  it 
m^ht  haye  been,  had  the  season  been  more  farourable.  The  hemp  crop  of  Tennessee  was, 
probably,  a  small  increase  above  that  of  1842,  perhaps  fiye  per  cent.  Kentucky  is  con- 
sidered foremost  in  its  crop  of  hemp.  The  accounts  respecting  its  production  for  the  past 
year  in  this  state  represent  it  as  in  some  parts  a  medium  crop,  selling  for  three  dollars  to 
four  dollars  per  1 00  lbs.  In  other  sections,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  not  an  arerage  crop, 
and  '  one-third  less  than  in  1842,'  principally  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  hail-storms  in 
the  spring ;  the  decrease  from  these  causes  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  much  as  fifteen 
per  cent.  In  Ohio,  the  crop  oi  flax  and  hemp  is  considered  to  have  advanced  ten  per  cent. 
From  some  parts,  the  information  received  placed  it  as  high  '  as  twenty  per  cent  ;*  while,  in 
others,  it  was  reckoned  '  about  the  same  as  in  1842.'  More  is  said  to  be  raised  for  seed 
tiiaa  for  lint  In  Indiana  the  accounts  vary ;  the  flax  in  the  soutii-eastem  part  of  the  state 
ispronounced  to  have  been  *  a  ffood  crop  ;'  while,  mi  the  western  side  of  the  state,  near  the 
Wabash,  both  flax  and  hemp  fiBuled.  In  Uie  south-western  section,  it  is  thoueht  to  have  been 
^  twenty  per  cent  more,*  and  in  the  north-western,  *  twoi^-five  per  cent  uiort,  owing  to 
the  drought.'  !Not  a  great  deal  of  either  flax  or  hemp  is  g^wn  in  Illinois  ;  in  some  parts, 
the  crop  was  *  an  average  (me  ;*  '  a  fiur  cmp  ;'  ^  good/     In  other  sections  of  die  state,  how- 


ever, the  information  is  more  un£Btvourable.  Our  informant  says,  *  Recently  much  attention 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  raising  of  hemp.  No  part  of  the  United  States  is  superior  to 
Illinois  for  this  prodyotion.  I  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  best  hemp  county  in  Kentud^, 
and  I  am  sadsned  die  same  number  of  hands  can  tend  more  hemp  in  Illinois,  and  prepare 
it  for  nuurket,  than  in  Kentucky.  The  hemp  is  now  transported  oniefly  to  St  Louis  ;  but 
manu&cturing  establishments  are  now  begfiiming  in  Illinois,  which  will  consume  a  pordon 
(^  what  is  raised  in  that  state.  Should  a  machine  be  found  whidi  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  breaking  the  hemp  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  Illinois  will  soon  raise  more 
hemp  than  any  other  state  m  the  union.'  The  crop  of  hemp  in  ItGssouri,  though  not  as 
laive  as  might  have  been  hoped  for,  has  somewhat  gained  on  the  previous  year.  In  a 
paUic  journal,  in  September,  we  find  the  fdlowing  notice : — '  The  hemp  crops  in  this 
section  of  the  state  are  proving  to  be  mudi  better  than  was  anticipated  some  time  since  ; 
many  cn^  since  cutting,  have  been  found  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  they  were 
last  year.  The  crops  in  the  prairies  are,  to  some  extent,  afaihore  ;  but,  in  the  rich  timbered 
lands,  they  may  be  considered  good.'  In  some  parts  of  Mchigan,  there  was  more  flax  sown 
than  before— even  double  that  of  last  year — and  the  crop  was  good  ;  but  in  others  it  fell 
shOTt,  owiof  to  the  dry  cold  weather  in  June  ;  probably  there  was,  on  an  average,  a  small 
increase.  In  Wisconsm,  it  was  an  average  crop  ;  while,  in  Iowa,  it  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
commonly ffood,  and  has  been  estimated  at  an  increase  <^  twen^-five  per  cent,  which  seems 
too  high ;  the  whole  average  may  have  been  ten  per  cent 

^^  A  species  of  flax  is  mentioned  as  growing  in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  which  is 
described  as  resembling  the  common  flax  in  every  thing,  except  Uiat  it  is  perenniaL  The 
natives  are  said  to  use  it  in  makinflr  fishing-nets.  The  roots  are  too  large,  and  run  too 
deep^  to  be  pulled  like  the  common  flax,  but  fidds  of  it  mig^t  be  mowed  like  grass  ;  and, 
if  found  to  succeed,  it  might  be  raised  without  continual  cultivation.  Periiaps  it  may  be 
WMthy  a  trial  to  introduce  it  amoDff  us. 

^*  A  variety  of  hemp,  also,  whic£  is  indigenous,  called  the  Indian  hemp,  is  described  in 
a  scientific  journal  in  1826.  It  is  said  to  grow  profusely  on  our  low  lands.  Its  blossoms, 
like  those  of  the  silk  weed,  are  purple,  and  the  pods  contain  a  quantity  of  silk,  though  less 
than  the  silk  weed  ;  but  die  coat  <h  its  stem  is  hr  superior  in  strength  to  the  hemp.  The 
gendeman  who  communicated  an  account  of  it  to  die  New  York  S<^ety  for  die  Promotion 
of  Useful  Arts,  in  1810,  observes : — *  I  caused  to  be  water*  rotted  a  oonsiderable  quantity 
in  1804,  and  obtained  an  exceUent  hemp,  as  white  as  snow,  remarkable  for  its  strength, 
which  proved  to  be  double  that  of  common  hemp.  I  have  been  informed,  that  die 
Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  the  land  where  my  plantation  is  situated,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  made  great  use  of  this  plant ;  and,  not  many  years  ago, 
were  still  in  the  habit  of  coming  from  the  distant  place,  where  diey  now  dwell,  to 
collect  it  Several  of  my  oldest  neighbours  have  assured  me  that  the  ropes  and  yam 
which  they  made  from  the  fibres  m  that  plant,  were  hi  superior,  for  strength  and 
durability,  to  those  made  of  flax  and  hemp.' 
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^'  The  plant,  being  perennial,  oould  be  cultiTated  and  mnltiplied  to  the  g^reatest 
advantage ;  and,  being  more  natural  to  low  and  oyerflowed  lands,  could  render  productiye 
certain  piecea  of  ground  which  are  now  wholly  imptofitable.  It  is  further  said  to  grow 
common  in  every  section  of  the  United  States — ^  along  water-courses,  ditches,  and  borders 
of  cultivated  fields,  flourishing  best  where  i^^cultural  operations  have  disturbed  the  soil  ;* 
and  to  grow  'from  two  feet  to  six  feet  high,  the  stem  straight  and  bare,  of  a  greenish  red ;' 
and  the  writer  who  mentions  it  in  a  western  agricultural  journal,  says,  also,  *•  I  have  nerer 
seen  it  grow  with  such  luxuriance  in  any  region  as  on  our  bottom  prairies/ 

*'  Bologna  hemp  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Kentwcky.  It  is  more  easily 
broken  than  common  hemp,  is  of  a  white  colour,  finer,  and  stronger.  Hie  trials  whicn 
have  been  made  of  American  hemp,  as  compered  with  Russian  hemp,  are  said  to  have 
resulted  very  fovourably  for  that  nused  in  this  country.  The  great  difficulty  experienced, 
still,  is  in  a  suitable  process  of  water-rotting,  to  render  it  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacturer, 

^*  The  Louisville  Journal  states,  that  14,000  tons  of  hemp  were  produced  in  Kentucky 
the  past  year.  From  this  it  required  8500  tons  to  supply  her  factories,  which  manufactured 
6,500,000  yards  of  bi^fging,  and  7,000,000  lbs.  of  bale  rope,  sufficient  to  rope  and  cotot 
1,100,000  Dales  of  cotton,  Thb  leaves  Kentucky  5500  tons  of  hemp  for  exportation, 
which,  if  properly  rotted,  would  bring  190  doll^  to  200  dollars  per  ton. 

"  The  number  of  square  yards  of  canvass  for  our  navy  is  calculated  at  369,431.  All 
this  is  now  said  to  be  made  of  American  materials,  but  the  cordage  is  still  made  principally 
from  RuseUn  hemp.  ^^  F       1*    / 

''  Estimated  erop  of  hemp,  in  die  United  States,  for  1844,  is  22,800  tons. 

*'  Flax  was  once  an  article  of  considerable  export,  and  now  may  be  agun  raised  pro- 
fitably for  the  seed.  la  the  year  1770, 1^  quantity  of  aeed  exported  amounted  to  312,000 
bushels.  For  twentv*two  years  previous  to  1816,  the  average  annual  export  was  about 
250,000  bushds.  liie  reason  why  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  flax  now  is,  thmt 
it  is  so  exhausting  a  crop.  By  a  rotation  of  crops,  nowever,  this  difficulty,  it  is  presumed, 
inight  be  in  a  great  measure  ayoided.  The  smooth  rich  prairies  of  the  west  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  raising  flax  to  any  extent ;  and,  since  linseed  is  an  article  whic^ 
bears  exportation  so  well,  many  thousand  acres  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  espeoially 
as  the  .crop  may  be  either  pulled  by  machinery,  or,  if  seed  is  the  only  object^  it  may  be  cot 
with  Uke  hd]ity.*'--B^)orts  for  1842  and  1844. 

'*  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  narrative  of  his  journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  firom  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  says,  '  Flax  is  a  spontaneous  production  of  this  country.  In 
every  thmg,  except  that  it  is  perennial,  it  resembles  the  flax  that  is  cultivated  in  the  United 
States — the  stalk,  the  bowl,  the  seed,  the  blue  flower,  closed  in  the  day  time  and  open  in 
the  evening  and  morning.  The  Lidians  use  it  in  making  fisfaing*nets.  Fields  of  tms  flax 
Bwlght  be  managed  by  the  husbandman  in  the  same  manner  as  meadows  for  hay.  It  would 
neea  to  be  mowed  like  grass  ;  far  the  roots  are  too  large,  and  mn  too  deep  in  the  earth,  to  be 
pulled  as  ours  are  ;  and  an  advantage  that  this  would  have  is,  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
ploughing  and  sowing.'     This  was  cm  a  branch  of  Le^  or  Snake  river,  of  the  Columbia. 

"  In  a  late  journal  of  a  passage  across  these  mountains  by  Mr.  Oakley,  of  Illinois,  under 
date  of  the  21st  oi  July,  1839,  oocurs  the  fi^owing:  ^Encamped  to-night  in  a  beautifiil 
valley,  called  Bayou  Selard,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Platte.  It  is  a  level  prairie,  diirty  miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  was  covered  with  a  tliick 
growth  of  flax,  which  eveiy  year  springs  up  spontaneously.' " 
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GHAPTEB    VII. 

FISHERIES  OF   BRITISH   AMERICA. 

Thb  fisheries  of  North  America  have  long  been  emmenily  importanty  in 
r^ard  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  some  other 
nations,  as  well  as  to  trade  and  navigation. 

The  great  bank  qf  Newfoundland,  which  has  been  so  long,  and  so  Camouslf 
resorted  to  by  the  English^  Biscayans,  and  French^  for  the  fishing  of  cod,  is 
the  most  extenaiye  snb-marine  elevation  yet  discovered.  Various  theories  and 
eonjectnres  have  been  hazarded  in  order  to  acconnt  for  its  formation ;  some 
believe  it  was  formerly  an  immense  island,  which  had  sunk  in  conseqaence 
of  its  pillars,  or  foandation,  having  been  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  Others  ,that 
it  has  been  created  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand,  carried  aloi^  by  the  guU 
stream,  and  arrested  and  lodged,  on  meeting  with  the  currents  of  the  north. 
It  is,  in  some  places,  five  degrees,  or  abcHit  200  miles  broad,  and  about  600  miles 
in  length.  The  soundings  on  it  are  from  twenty-five  to  ninety-five  fathoms. 
The  whole  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  sdid  rode,  formed  like  the  other  great  inequa- 
ities  of  the  globe.  Its  edges  are  abrupt,  and  deepen  suddenly  from  twenty-five  to 
ninety-five  fathoms.  In  one  place,  laid  down  as  rough  fishing-ground,  the  sound* 
ings  are  only  frt>m  ten  to  twenty  fathoms  The  Cape  race,  or  Virgin  rocks,  near 
the  mner  edge  of  this  bank,  have  lately  been  surveyed  by  one  of  her  uMJesty^a 
ships,  and  their  position  laid  down  correctiy.  These  have  always  been  consi« 
dered  dan^roos,  though  seldom  seen ;  and,  idthough  there  is  about  four  fathoms 
on  1^  shoalest,  yet,  during  a  heavy  sea,  it  is  probaUe  that  a  ship  would  be 
immediately  dashed  to  pieces  on  them. 

The  best  fishing^grounds  on  this  bank,  are  between  the  latitudes  of  42  deg. 
and  46  deg.  north.  T^e  outer  bank,  or  Flemish  cap,  appears  to  be  a  contimia* 
tion  of  the  grand  bank,  at  a  lower  elevation*  The  soundings  between  them  for 
about  100  miles,  are  from  120  to  218  fisthoms. 

The  outer  bank  lies  within  the  longitudes  of  44  deg^  15  min.,  and  45  deg. 
25  min.  west;  and  the  latitudes  of  44  deg.  10  min.,  and  47  deg.  BO  min.  north. 
The  soundings  on  it  are  from  100  to  160  fathoms.  From  the  great  bank  to 
Nova  Scotia,  a  continuation  of  banks  succeed. 

Fishes  of  various  kinds  are  caught  on  all  the  American  shores,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  we  shall  confine  our  state- 
ments to  the  fisheries,  and  tiie  fishing-grounds,  which  afford  useful  sources  of 
emjdayment  to  ships,  boats,  seamen,  fishermen,  and  on  ahore  to  curers. 

Tht  cod  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  along  the  ooasts  of  North 
America,  coinm^ce4  s  |ew  years  after  its  discovery.  In  1517,  mention  is  made 
of  the  first  English  ship  which  had  been  at  Newfoundland ;  where^  at  the  same 
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time,  fifty  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  ships  were  fishing.  The  French,  in 
1536,  were  extensively  engaged  in  this  fishery ;  and  we  find  that  in  1578,  there 
were  employed  in  it;  by  Spain,  100  ships,  by  Portugal,  fifty  ships,  and  by 
England,  only  fifteen  ships.*  The  cause  of  the  English  having,  at  this  period, 
so  few  ships  in  this  branch  of  trade,  was  the  fishery  carried  on  by  them  at 
Iceland.  The  English  ships,  however,  from  this  period,  were  considered  the 
largest  and  best  vessels,  and  soon  became,  and  continued  to  be,  the  admirals. 
The  Biscayans  had,  about  the  same  time,  from  twenty  to  thirty  vessels  in  the 
whale  fishery  at  Newfoundland;  and  some  English  ships,  in  1593,  made  a  voyage 
in  quest  of  whales  and  morses  (walrus),  to  Cape  Breton,  where  they  found  the 
wreck  of  a  Biscay  ship,  and  800  whale  fins.  England  had,  in  1615,  at  New- 
foundland, 250  ships,  and  the  French,  Biscayans,  and  Portuguese,  400  ships.f 

From  this  period  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  England  became  of  great  national 
consideration.  De  Witt  observes,  "that  the  English  navy  became  formidaUe  by 
the  discovery  of  the  inexpressibly  rich  fishing  bank  of  Newfoundland.^^  In  1626, 
the  French  possessed  themselves  of,  and  settled  at,  Placentia ;  and  that  nation 
always  viewed  the  English  at  that  fishery  with  the  greatest  jealousy ;  but  still  the 
value  of  those  fisheries  to  England  was  fully  appreciated,  as  appears  by  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  parliament  passed,  as  well  as  difierent  regulations  adopted  for  their  pro- 
tection, j:  Ships  of  war  were  sent  out  to  convoy  the  fishing  vessels,  and  to  protect 
them  on  the  coast ;  and  many  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
as  far  back  as  1676,  carried  about  twenty  guns,  eighteen  small  boats,  and  from 
ninety  to  100  men. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  value  and  importance  of  our  fisheries  at  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England  are  particuliurly  regarded*  The  French, 
however,  continued  afterwards,  and  until  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  to  carry  on  more  extensively  than  the  English  did,  the 
fisheries  on  the  banks  and  coasts  of  America;  and  in  1734,  heavy  complaints 
were  made  by  the  English,  who  had  established  a  very  extensive  and  profitable 
fishery  at  Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia,  against  tJie  French  at  Louisburg,  and  other 
plaoes  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  had  about  1200  tons  of 
shipping  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  ;  and  with  their  vessels  engaged  in  the 
cod  fishery,  they  caught  upwards  of  23,000  quintals  of  fish,  valued  at  12$.  per 
quintal,  which  they  exported  to  Spain,  and  different  ports  within  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  remitted  the  proceeds  in  payment  for  English  manufactures,  172,0007.  §^ 

The  value  of  this  fishery,  and  the  important  ship  fishery  carried  on  by  the 
English  at  Newfoundland,  were,  however,  of  less  magnitude  than  the  French 
fisheries  before  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton.    By  tjiese  alone,  the  navy  of 

♦  Hakluyt-Herrara.  J*  Lex  Mercatoria. 

X  2  apd  3  Edward  VI.;  acts  passed  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  i  and  James  I.,  cap,  1  and 
2  ;  10  and  11  William  and  Mary. 
J  Anderson  on  Commerce. 
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France  beoame  formidable  to  all  Europe*  In  1745,  when  Louisbarg  was  taken  by 
the  forces  sent  from  New  England,  under  Sir  William  Pepperell  and  a  British  sqna*' 
dron,  the  value  of  one  year's  fishing  in  the  North  American  seas,  and  which 
depended  on  France  possessing  Cape  Breton,  was  stated  at  982,000/.'*'  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  both  the  English  and  French  accounts  of  the  American 
and  other  fisheries  were  exaggerated ;  those  of  Holland  certainly  were,  not  only 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  also  by  De  Witt. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  the  French  government,  that  their  American  fisheries 
were  of  more  national  value,  in  regard  to  navigation  and  power,  than  the  gold 
mines  of  Mexico  could  have  been,  if  the  latter  were  possessed  by  France. 

In  1748,  however,  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  England  restored  Cape  Breton  in 
return  for  Madras,  which  the  forces  of  France  had  conquered  two  years  before ; 
and  that  nation  again  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  of  the  fisheries  until  1759, 
when  the  surrender  of  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's,  and  Canada,  destroyed  French 
power  in  North  America. 

By  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  signed  in 
1762,  it  was  agreed,  ^^that  the  French  shadl  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and 
drying  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  as  specified  in  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  the  Freuch  may  also  fish  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  they  do  not  exercise  Hxe  same  but  at  the  distance 
of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coasts  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  those  of 
the  continent  as  those  of  the  islands  in  the  said  gulf.  And  as  to  what  relates  to 
the  fishery  out  of  the  said  gulf,  the  French  shall  exercise  the  same  but  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton.  Great  Britain  cedes 
to  France,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  French  fishermen,  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon ;  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty  obliges  himself,  on  his 
royal  word,  not  to  fortify  the  said  islands,  nor  to  erect  any  other  buildings 
thereon,  but  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  fishery ;  and  to  keep  no  more 
than  fifty  men  for  their  police.^^ 

Id  the  history  of  the  fishery,  little  of  importance  appears  from  this  period 
until  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  America,  France,  and  Spain,  which 
interrupted  and  checked  the  enterprise  of  the  fishing  adventurers. 

The  peace  of  1783  gave  the  French  the  same  advantages  as  they  enjoyed  by 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  ;  and  the  right  of  fishing  on  all  the  British  coasts  of 
America,  was  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with 
those  of  Great  Britain.  In  restoring  to  France  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  it  was  contended  that  they  were  incapable  of  being  fortified ;  while  it 
is  well  known  that  both  these  islands  are,  in  an  eminent  degree,  not  only  capable 
of  being  made  impregnable,  but  that  their  situation  commands  also  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  following  ships  appear  to  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  the  Gulf 

*  Sir  William  Pfppcrcirs  Journal. 
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fishery.  In  1578,  fifteen;  in  1615, 150$  in  1622,  170;  in  1«36»  150;  in  1670» 
102 ;  employing  1980  men ;  and  the  value  of  the  fish,  oil,  &c.,  taken,  is  stated  to 
he  386,400/.  In  1731,  the  catch  of  fish  was  equal  to  200,000  quintals.  The 
following  shows  the  progress  of  succeeding  years : — 

Belitish  Fisheries  within  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  during  the  IKghteenth  Century. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 
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•  • 

•  • 
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•  • 
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Arerkge  of  1778,  1773,  and 
1774 
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After  the  American  revolutionary  war,  the  fisheries  of  British  America  were 
prosecuted  in  Newfoundland  with  energy  and  persererance. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  herring,  mackarel,  and  gaspereau 
fisheries,  were  followed,  but  only  on  a  limited  scale.  At  Perc^  and  PlEtspabiac, 
in  the  district  of  Gbsp^,  the  cod  fishery  was  carried  on  with  sjnrit  by  two  or 
three  houses ;  and  the  salmon  fishery  followed  at  Rustigouche  and  at  Miramichi. 
Tlie  cod  fishery  at  Arichat,  on  the  island  of  Madame,  was  pursued  by  the 
Acadian  French  settled  there,  who  were  supplied  with  provirions,  salt  and  naval 
stores,  by  hardy  and  economical  adventurers  from  Jersey.  The  valuable  fisheries 
on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  *Prince  Edward  island,  were, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

The  last  war  with  France  drove  the  French  again  firom  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  from  the  fisheries.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they 
returned  again  to  these  islands ;  but  were  scarcely  established  before  the  war  was 
renewed,  and  their  ves.sels  and  property  seized  by  some  of  our  ships  on  the  Hali&x 
station.    This  was  loudly  remonstrated  against  by  the  French  government. 

A  combination  of  events  occurred  duringthe  late  war,  which  raised  the  fisheries, 
particularly  those  of  Newfoundland,  to  an  extraordinary  height  of  prosperity.* 

♦  Id  1814,  the  exports  were : — 

1,200,000  Quintals  of  6sh,  at  2A  per  quintal ^£2,400,000 

20,000  ditto  of  pickled  codfish,  at  12#.  ditto 12,000 

6,000  tuns  of  cod  oil,  at  S2L  per  tun 192,000 

156,000  seal  skins,  at  5t.  per  skm 89,000 

4,666  tuns  of  seal  oil,  at  Sei.  per  tun 167,976 

2,000  tierces  of  salmon,  at  51.  per  tierce 10,000 

1,685  barrels  of  mackarel,  at  U  I0#.  per  barrel 2,527 

4»000  casks  of  caplin,  sounds,  and  tongues 2,000 

2,100  barrels  of  herrings,  at  U  5#.  per  barrel 2,625 

Beavers  and  other  furs 600 

Pine  timber  and  planks 800 

400  puncheons  of  berries 2,000 

Total. 2,881,528 
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Great  Britain  possessed,  almost  exdiusively,  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  and 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswidc,  and  the  Onlf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  England  enjoyed  a  monopoly  ct  supplying  Spain,  Portugal, 
Madeira,  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America,  with  fish ;  and  Britkh  ships  not  only  engnwsed  the  pn^ts  of  carrying 
this  article  of  commerce  to  market,  but  secured  the  freights  of  the  commodities 
which  the  different  countries  they  went  to  exported.  By  sudi  eminent  adraii* 
tages,  the  fishery  flourished,  and  great  gains  were  realised  both  by  the  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners.  But  these  individual  gains  were  realised  during  a  war 
expensiye  beyond  precedent  to  the  nation. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  our  treaties  witii  France,  the  fisheries  of  North 
America  were  made  a  stipulation  of  extraordinary  importance.  The  ministers  of 
that  power  considered  the  value  of  those  fisheries,  not  so  mudi  in  a  commercial 
view,  but  as  essential  in  proidding  their  navy  with  that  physical  strength  which 
would  enable  them  to  cope  with  other  nations. 

The  policy  of  the  French  from  their  first  plaming  cdonies  in  Aaiericay 
insists  particularly  on  training  seamen  by  means  of  the  fisheries.  In  conducting 
their  cod-fishery  one*third,  or  at  least  one-fourth,  of  the  men  emj^oyed  in  it  were 
^^ green  men/^  or  men  who  were  never  before  at  sea;  and  by  this  trade  they 
bred  up  from  4000  to  6000  seamen  annually. 

Kinds  of  Fish  most  important, — ^The  descriptions  of  fish  that  swarm  round  the 
shores,  and  in  the  bays  and  rivers,  or  that  abound  on  the  different  banks  on  the 
coasts  of  North  America,  are  very  numerous.  The  following  are  those  most  com- 
monly known : — hump*back  whale,  and  two  or  three  other  kinds ;  porpoise,  horse- 
mackarel,  shark,  dog-fish,  sturgeon,  cod,  eel,  haddock,  ling,  hake,  salmon,  herring, 
allwife,  mackarel,  bass,  shad,  pond-perch,  sea-perch,  sculpion,  trout,  scale^b, 
tom-cod,  hallibut,  flounder,  smelt,  caplin,  and  cuttle-fish  or  squkL  The  quality  of 
the  different  varieties  of  fish  may  be  considered  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
species  caught  in  the  British  seas.  Some,  however,  think  that  the  cod,  spring- 
herring,  and  haddock  are,  when  fresh,  inferior  to  those  in  the  English  markets. 
The  herring  caught  in  spring,  at  which  time  they  enter  the  bays  to  spawn,  are 
certainly  not  so  fat ;  but  those  taken  in  autumn  are  equally  as  fine.  The  mackarel 
is  a  very  delicious  fish,  and  of  much  finer  flavour  than  tiK>se  caught  on  the 
shores  of  Europe. 

In  describing  the  fishes  that  abound  along  the  coasts  of  our  American  posses- 
sions, the  tribes  that  are  of  the  most  importance  to  us,  as  affording  food,  and  the 
means  of  employment  to  man,  daim  the  greatest  attention  $  and  nature  has,  in  the 
seas  of  those  regions  so  boimtifiilly  provided  for  the  necessities  of  man,  as  to 
create  the  tribes  of  fishes  most  useful  to  us,  in  the  most  dbundant  multitude. 

The  herring  and  cod  are  the  most  generally  plentifiiL  The  first,  on  which  the 
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latter  feeds,  precedes  It,  arriving  in  the  latter  days  of  April  or  early  in  May,  and 
attracts  it  to  the  shores  of  those  countries.  Then  follow  myriads  of  caplin  {sabno 
arcticus),  always  accompanied  by  vast  shoals  of  cod,  which  are  again  kept  on 
the  coasts  by  the  mnltitudes  of  cuttle-fish  (sepia  loligo)^  called  squid  in  Ame- 
rica, which  the  domains  of  the  ocean  send  forth.  Allwives  and  mackarel 
appear  periodicidly  on  the  coasts,  all  undoubtedly  governed  by  imperative  natural 
laws,  or  what  we  generally  explain  as  animal  instinct. 

Herrifigs  come  down  in  shoals  from  the  north,  and  striking  in  upon  the 
coasts,  gulfs,  and  bays,  appear  during  summer  as  far  south  as  Carolina.  The 
dog  fish  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  of  the  herring  destroyers.  The  porpoise 
and  various  other  sea  monsters  also  follow  and  devour  herrings. 

Of  the  cod,  which  ranks  first  in  commercial  importance,  there  appears  to  be 
four  kinds,  although  their  history  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  order  to 
determine  their  relations  to  each  other  as  species  or  varieties. 

The  bank  cod  {gadus  bancus)  frequents  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  and 
other  banks  at  a  great  distance  from  land.  It  differs  from  the  other  species  in 
its  not  approaching  the  shores,  its  living  principally  on  shell-fish,  its  body  being 
larger  and  stronger,  its  colour  lighter,  its  scales  and  spots  larger,  and  its  flesh 
firmer.  It  resembles  and  is  probably  the  same  kind  as  the  Dogger  bank  cod, 
brought  to  the  London  market. 

The  shore  cod  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  bank  cod,  and  approaches  the 
shores,  and  enters  the  harbours,  following  the  smaller  fish,  on  which  it  feeds.  It 
resembles  most  the  cod  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  it  is  of  this  kind  that  the 
greatest  quantity  is  taken,  at  least  during  late  years. 

The  rockf  or  red  cod  (gadus  calcurias)  resembles,  but  is  generally  somewhat 
larger  than,  the  rock  cod,  or  red  ware  codling  of  the  Scotch  coast. 

The  seal-head  cod,  called  so  from  its  head  resembling  that  of  a  seal,  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  rare  kind.  Other  differences  are  observed  in  the  cod, 
which  may  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  coasts  they  frequent.  The  livers  of 
the  cod  farther  north,  are  smaller,  and  less  oil  is  obtained  from  the  bank  cod,  than 
from  any  of  the  other  varieties.  It  has  been  calculated  that  upwards  of  400,000,000 
of  cod  are  caught  annually  on  the  coasts  of  British  America. 

The  migrations  of  the  cod  are  governed  by  the  movement  of  the  fishes  on  which 
they  feed.  Tlie  herring  appears  along  the  shores  and  in  the  harbours  in  vast  swarms, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  shoals,  early  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning ;  and 
they  may  often  be  discovered  from  the  whitish  colour  of  the  water  over  them^ 
which  is  also  at  times  quite  smooth,  although  blowing  hard,  in  consequence  of 
the  oily  particles  thrown  off  with  the  spawn. 

The  cod  follows  the  herring,  and  remains  close  to  the  shores  for  some  time, 
and  then  retires  two  or  more  miles.   On  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  June,  and 
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on  that  of  Labrador  in  Jnly,  the  caplin  brings  vast  swarms  of  cod ;  and  in  August 
the  cutde-fish  appears^  followed  by  its  voracious  enemy. 

On  the  banks^  and  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  sheli*fish  of  various  kinds 
are  the  principal  food  of  the  cod.  The  haddock  {yadus  aglejbms)  is  much  larger 
than  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  but  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  frequently  caught 
among  the  common  cod;  but  seldom  when  the  ''catch''  is  abundant 

Herrings  appear  again  on  the  coasts  of  America  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
are  very  fat ;  those  caught  in  spring  are  larger,  but  very  poor. 

AlltoweSy  or  ffiupereau,  appear  on  the  coast  immediately  after  the  Iierring, 
within  the  harbours  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  New  England  States,  but  never  we  believe  at  Newfound-* 
land,  or  farther  north.  The  gaspereau  somewhat  resembles  the  herring,  or  is 
ratiier  in  appearance,  a  small  species  of  shad.  The  scales  are  stronger  and  larger 
than  those  of  the  herring,  and  on  the  belly  there  is  a  sharp  scaly  ridge ;  when  fresh, 
this  fish  is  rather  fat,  and  tolerably  good  eating ;  but  when  salted,  it  becomes 
thin,  and  much  inferior  to  herring.  It  answers  the  West  India  maricet  well,  to 
which  it  forms  an  article  of  export  of  some  importance. 

In  April,  smells  ascend  the  brooks  and  rivulets  from  the  sea  in  vast  numbers 
to  spawn.  On  first  arriving  this  delicate  fish  is  excellent ;  but  it  soon  becomes 
poor  in  fresh  water.  It  remains  in  the  harbour  all  winter,  and  is  caught  with  a 
hook  and  line  through  the  ice. 

Macharel  arrive  on  the  coast  in  the  summer,  but  they  are  then  poor.  Those 
caught  in  autumn  are  very  fat  Vast  quantities  are  caught  with  seines  and  nets ; 
they  are  also  caught  with  a  hook  and  line,  trailing  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  after 
a  boat  or  vessel  under  sail. 

Macharel  frequent  the  seas  of  the  northern  temperate  zone;  herrings  ap- 
pear first  in  the  north,  and  proceed  south ;  macharel  appear  on  the  coasts  of 
America  from  the  south,  and  then  swim  to  the  north.  They  increase  in  size, 
plumpness,  and  delicacy,  as  they  proceed  north.  They  seldom  exceed  two 
pounds  in  weight  The  male,  or  milter,  is  generally  preferred,  but  the  roes  of 
the  female  are  esteemed  for  caviare.  To  examine,  and  indeed  to  eat  the  fish,  it 
must  be  newly  taken ;  keeping  a  few  hours  renders  it  comparatively  flabby  and 
insipid ;  in  salting  or  pickling,  therefore,  the  processes  should  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  caught.  They  are  voracious,  and  dart  at  a  bit 
of  scarlet  cloth,  or  any  briUiant,  or  silv«ry  bait  They  follow,  or  rather  meet, 
and  devour  herrings.  In  the  spring,  macharel  are  nearly  blind,  in  consec]pience 
of  a  film  that  grows  over  their  eyes,  but  which  wears  off  towards  summer. 

The  caplin  {satmo  arcHcus)  is  about  six  or  seven  indies  long,  and  resembles 
a  smelt  in  form  and  colour,  but  it  has  very  small  scales.  It  is  delicate  ^Atmg, 
but  its  chief  value  is  as  bwit  for  cod.  Tlie  masses  of  this  fish  whidi  frequent  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  would  appear  incredible,  were  not  the  feet 
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witnessed  by  thousands  for  many  years.  Dense  shoals  of  them  are  sometimes 
known  to  be  more  than  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  several  miles  broad,  when  they 
strike  in  upon  the  coast  and  push  into  the  creeks  and  harbours.  Their  spawn  is 
frequently  thrown  upon  the  beach  in  great  quantities^  which  a  succeeding  tide  or 
two  generally  carries  back  to  the  sea.  * 

The  cuttle-JUh  {sepia)  is  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  molluscous,  and  its  shape 
and  organisation  peculiar.  It  is  generally  caught  mth  jiggers  ;  but  hundreds  of 
tuns  of  this  fish  are  thrown  up  on  the  flat  beaches^  and  the  decomposition  which 
follows  produces  the  most  intolerable  effluvia.  Newfoundland  is  also  the  prin- 
dpal  resort  of  the  cuttle-fish*  It  sometimes  appears  at  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton, 
and  occasionally  at  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Q  Salmon  resort  to  the  harboura  and  rivers  of  Labrador  in  great  plenty,  and  are 
often  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Newfoundland,  all  the  rivers  within  the 
Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Maine  are 
also  frequented  by  salmon*  Salmon  seem  to  appear  on  the  coast  of  America 
farther  south  than  the  Hudson,  ^h^y  are  generally  larger  than  those  that 
appear  in  the  English  maricet,  and  are  remarkably  fine  when  in  season.  But, 
according  to  the  statements  of  travellers,  there  are  no  rivers  in  the  world  which 
abound  in  laiger  or  better  salmon  than  those  of  the  Or^on  territory. 

Skellifish'-The  varieties  of  shell-fish  are  oysters,  clams,  musdesi,  razor  shell- 
fish, wilkes,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  &c.,  and  equally  delicious  as  those  taken 
on  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Norwegian  shores. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  oj/siers,  the  largest  of  which  is  frwn  six  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  as  fine  flavoured  as  those  taken  on  the  British  coasts. 

JSels, — Epicures  consider  the  eels  of  the  most  delicious  kind.  During  summer 
and  autumn,  the  Indians  spear  them  in  calm  nights  by  torch-light.  The  torches 
are  made  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  birch-tree,  fixed  within  a  slit  made  to  receive 
the  same,  in  the  end  of  a  stick  about  fpur  or  five  feet  ^ng.  When  lighted,  it  is 
placed  in  the  prow  of  the  bark  canoe  of  the  Indian^  near  which  he  stands,  with 
a  foot  on  each  gunwale,  and  in  a  situation  so  ticklish,  as  to  require  the  tact  of  a 
master  to  preserve  his  balance,  which  he  does,  however,  with  apparait  ease. 
A  boy,  or  sometimes  his  squaw  (wife),  paddles  the  canoe  slowly  along,  while 
with  a  spear,  the  handle  of  which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  he  is  so 
dexterous  and  sharp-sighted,  that  he  never  misses  the  fish  at  which  he  d^urts  it 
Salmon,  trout,  and  various  other  fishes,  are  t^ken  in  the  same  manner. 

During  winter,  eels  live  under  the  mud,  within  the  bays  and  rivers,  in  plaoes 
where  a  long  marine  grass  (called  eel-grass)  grows^  the  roots  of  which,  penetrating 
several  inches  down  through  the  mud,  constitute  their  food.  At  thi^  sei^son  they 
are  taken  in  the  following  manner : — a  round  hole,  about  two  f^t  in  dian^et^,  i| 
cut  through  the  ice  over  ground  in  which  they  are  usually  known  to  take  up  their 
winter  quarters.    The  fishermen,  wiA  a  fiye^fivoaged  spe^,  attached  to  a  handle 
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from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long^  then  commences,  by  probing  the  mud 
immediately  under  the  hole ;  and  by  going  round  and  round  in  this  manner^ 
extending  on  one  circle  of  ground  after  another,  as  Deu*  as  the  length  of  the  spear- 
handle  will  allow,  comes  in  contact  with  the  eels  that  lie  underneath,  and  brings 
them  up  on  the  ice.  Sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  winter  we  may  see  from 
fifty  to  sixty  persons  on  one  part  of  the  ice  fishing  eels  in  this  way.  Trout, 
smelt,  tom-cod,  and  perch,  are  caught  in  winter  with  hook  and  line  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice ;  within  the  Bras  d'or  waters  of  Cape  Breton,  fine  cod-fish  are 
taken  during  winter  in  the  same  manner* 

The  walrus, — The  walrus  (frequently,  but  unmeaningly,  called  sea-horse  and 
sea-cow)  formerly  resorted  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^  but  is  now 
rarely  seei\  except  on  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay,  and  occa« 
sionally  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  near  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

jSfa&.^There  are,  apparently,  five  or  six  varieties  of  seals  that  frequent  the 
coasts  of  America;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  harbour  seal  (phoca  vitulina), 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  migratory,  it  is  probable  that  age  and  accident  pro- 
duce the  diflference  in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  that  has  occasioned  their  being 
classed  in  varieties,  as  they  come  down  promiscuously  on  the  ice  from  the  hyper- 
borean regions  in  immense  herds.  They  leave  the  polar  seas  with  the  ice,  on 
which  they  appear  to  bring  forth  their  young.  On  the  ice  dissolving  they  return 
again  to  the  north.  Five  kinds  are  named  in  the  Greenland  seas,  and  these 
come  down  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. ^The  harp  seal  (phoca  Oroenlandica) ;  the  hooded  seal  (phoca  leomna)^  and 
three  other  varieties,  the  square  flipper,  the  blue  seal,  and  the  jar  seal. 

Herds  of  these,  many  leagues  in  extent,  on  the  ice,  seem  to  have  no  means  of 
subsistence.  Caplin  and  other  substances  are»  it  is  true,  occasionally  found  in 
their  stomachs ;  but  from  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able,  often  for  a  week, 
to  get  off  the  ice  into  the  water,  it  is  wonderful  that  both  old  and  young  are  ex* 
ceedingly  fat.  The  flesh  is  very  unpalatable.  Many  of  these  seals  are  beauti- 
fully speckled,  black  and  white,  others  gray,  and  some  blue. 

Seal  Fishery. — ^The  vessels  equipped  for  the  seal  fishery  are  from  60  to  120 
tons  each,  with  crews  of  firom  sixteen  to  thirty  men.  They  are  always  prepared 
for  sea,  with  necessary  stores,  fire-arms,  poles  to  defend  them  from  the  ice,  &c., 
before  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick.  Immediately  after,  the  crews  at  the  harbours,  then 
frozen  over,  collect  together,  with  all  assistance  from  the  shoremen,  and  dividing 
themselves  into  two  rows  on  the  ice,  and  provided  with  hatchets,  large  saws,  and 
utrong  poles,  fix  on  two  lines  far  enough  separate  to  allow  their  largest  schooners 
to  pass.  Each  party  cuts  along  its  respective  line,  and  they  divide  the  solid 
mass  between  them  into  squares,  which  are  shoved  with  poles  under  the  firm 
ice ;  continuing  this  laborious  operation  until  a  channel  is  open  to  the  sea.  The 
vessels  then  proceed  to  the  field-ice,  pushing  their  way  through  the  openings,  or 
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working  to  windward  of  it,  until  they  meet  it  covered  with  vast  herds  of  seals. 
Where  these  occur,  the  part  on  which  they  are  is  called  seal  meadows.  These 
animals  are  surprised  by  the  seal  hunters  while  they  are  sleeping  on  the  ice,  and 
attacked  with  firelocks  or  with  strong  bludgeons,  which  are  considered  preferable. 
But  the  hunters  have  frequently  to  shoot  the  large  ones,  which  will  turn  upon 
the  men  and  make  resistance.  The  piteous  moan  and  cry  of  the  young  ones 
during  the  slaughter,  require  more  than  common  nerves  to  disregard.  The 
hooded  seals  will  draw  their  hoods,  which  are  shot-proof,  over  their  heads. 

The  skins,  with  the  fat  surrounding  the  bodies,  are  stripped  off  together,  and 
the  scalped  carcasses  left  on  the  ice.  The  pelts  or  scalps,  are  carried  to  the  ves- 
sels, and  packed  closely  in  the  hold  ;  but  the  weather  often  is  such  as  to  leave 
no  time  to  scalp  the  seals  on  the  ice,  and  the  carcasses  are  then  carried  whole  to 
the  vessels. 

The  situation  of  these  vessels,  during  the  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  they 
have  at  that  season  inevitably  to  encounter,  is  attended  with  fearful  dangers. 
Many  vessels  have  been  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ice 
closing  on  them,  and  their  crews  have  also  not  unfrequently  perished.  Stcums 
during  night,  among  the  ice,  must  be  truly  terrible ;  yet  the  hardy  Newfoundland 
seal  hunters  seem  even^  court  those  sublime  and  hazardous  adventures. 

When  the  vessels  are  loaded  with  scalps,  or  if  unsuccessful,  when  the  ice  is 
scattered,  and  all,  except  the  islands,  is  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  advancing 
summer,  they  return  to  their  respective  ports.  Some  vessels^  which  succeed 
soon  after  meeting  the  ice  in  filling  up  a  cargo,  make  a  second  voyage. 

The  fat,  or  seal-blubber,  is  separated  from  the  skins,  cut  into  pieces,  and  put 
into  framework  vats,  through  which,  and  small  boughs  inside,  the  oil  ooses  on 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  three  or  four  weeks  it  runs  rapidly  oS^ 
and  becomes  the  seal  oil  of  commerce. 

The  vats  for  cod-oil  are  made  of  strong  planks  dovetailed  at  the  ends,  and 
strengthened  with  iron  clamps.  Whatever  water  is  mixed  with  the  cod-blubber, 
is  afterwards  allowed  to  run  out  by  a  plug-hole  at  the  bottom,  while  the  oil, 
floating  on  the  top,  runs  off  at  different  holes,  and  is  guided  into  casks  by  leather 
spouts.  The  first  that  runs  off  is  the  virgin,  or  pale  oil,  and  the  last  the  brown 
oil.  The  blubber  fritters  are  afterwards  boiled  in  a  metal  cauldron  to  obtain  the 
remaining  oil  from  them. 

The  planters  sell  their  seal  pelts  to  the  merchants  who  manufacture  the  oil 
and  ship  it  off  in  hogsheads,  principally  to  England.**^ 

The  seal-skins  are  spread  and  salted  in  bulk,  and  afterwards  packed  up  in 
bundles  of  five  each  for  shipping. 

Seals  are  still  caught  at  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  on  the  plan  first 

*  The  water  pumped  out  of  vessels  carrying  oil  always  calms  the  surroundiDg  sea ;  and  the 
sea  CD  the  banks  was  made  smooth,  it  is  said,  during  the  fishing  season  when  the  bank  fishery  pie* 
dominated. 
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adopted^  by  strong  nets  set  across  such  narrow  diannels  as  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  passing  through. 

Cod  Fishery. '^In  the  b^inning  of  Jane,  the  cod^fishery  commences.  The  bank 
fishing  is  now,  from  various  causes,  abandoned  by  the  English  to  the  Americans 
and  French)  although  the  political  value  of  Newfoundland  as  a  nursery  for  seamen 
depended  very  much  upon  this  fishery.  It  was  carried  on  by  vessels,  fitted  out 
in  England ;  and  the  people  employed  in  it  being  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at 
sea,  exposed  to  the  weather  of  all  seasons,  cold  and  hot,  stormy  and  calm,  wet 
and  dry,  were  consequently  prepared  for  any  hardship,  and  ready  to  encounter 
any  danger. 

The  bankers,  or  vessels  fishing  on  the  banks,  usually  anchor  where  they  find 
plenty  of  cod,  which  they  catch  with  lines  and  hooks,  or  occasionally  with  jig- 
gers. The  operation  of  gutting  and  splitting  are  the  same  as  on  shore ;  and  the 
fish  is  salted  in  bulk  in  the  vessePs  hold,  until  the  cargo  is  completed.  The  fish 
caught  on  die  banks  are  larger  than  those  caught  by  the  boats  employed  in  the 
shore  fishery,  but  do  not  look  so  well  when  cured,  owing  to  lying  so  long  in  salt 
before  being  dried.  It  is,  however,  preferred  in  some  markets  on  account  of  its 
size.  At  present,  there  are  but  few  British  vessels  employed  in  the  bank-fishery ; 
formerly  there  were  600  or  700. 

The  boats  used  for  the  shore-fishery  are  of  different  sices,  some  requiring  only 
two  hands,  whilst  others  have  four,  which  is  the  general  number.  It  k  not  un- 
common to  observe  boys  and  girls,  when  cod  is  plentiful,  fishing  in  tUese  boats. 
Every  fisherman  is  provided  with  two  lines,  having  to  each  two  hooks  ;  both 
lines  are  thrown  over  at  the  same  time,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  to  which 
one  man  attends.  The  kind  of  bait  in  season  used,  is  such  as  herring,  mackarel, 
caplins,  squid,  and  clams,  and  when  none  of  these  are  to  be  had,  the  flesh  of  animals. 
The  entrails  of  fish  taken  with  jiggers,  and  what  is  found  within  them,  is  also 
used  for  bait.  A  jigger  is  a  piece  of  lead  made  into  the  form  of  a  small  fish, 
with  two  hooks  fixed  in  its  mouth,  and  turned  outwards  in  opposite  directions. 
It  is  made  hst  to  a  line,  and  thrown  over  into  the  sea ;  and  by  jerking  it  up  and 
down  the  hooks  frequently  fasten  into  the  cod  or  other  fish ;  the  cod,  which  is 
probably  the  most  voracious  fish  we  know,  also  darts  at  and  swallows  the  aiti- 
fidal  fish  with  the  hooks  fastened  in  it ;  by  these  methods  vast  quantities  of  cod 
are  caught.  Seines  are  also  used,  by  which  multitudes  of  cod  are  hauled  ashore 
in  coves  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

When  the  boats  are  stationed  on  the  fishing  ground,  which  is  sometimes 
within  the  harbours,  and  in  the  first  of  the  season,  near  the  shore,  the  men  sit  or 
stand  at  equal  distances  from  the  gunwales,  and  each  attends  to  his  own  lines. 
So  abundant  are  the  fish  at  times,  that  a  couple  of  cod  are  hooked  on  each  line 
before  the  lead  reaches  the  bottom,  and  while  the  one  line  is  running  out  the 
fisherman  has  only  to  turn  round  and  pull  in  the  other,  with  a  fish  on  each  hook. 
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In  this  way  they  fill  the  boat  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  cod  be  very  large,  it 
is  lifted  into  the  boat  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  the  water's  edge,  by  a  strong  iron 
hook  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  short  pole,  called  a  gaft.  As  soon  as  the  boat  is 
loaded,  they  proceed  to  the  stage  on  the  shore  with  the  fish,  when  the  operations 
of  splitting  and  salting  succeed.  Fish  should  be  brought  to  the  shore  within 
forty-eight  hours,  at  farthest,  after  it  is  caught.  When  plentiful,  the  boats  often 
return  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  push  away  again  immediately  after  the  fish  is 
thrown  on  the  stage. 

The  stage  is  a  building  erected  on  posts,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  hr  enough 
to  allow  the  fishing  boats  to  come  close  to  its  end.  Generally  covered  over,  and 
attached  to  it,  or  rather  on  the  same  platform,  is  the  salt*house,  in  which  there 
are  one  or  more  tables,  with  strong  wooden  stools  for  four  important  personages 
among  the  shoremen,  distinguished  by  the  expressive  cognomens  of  cut-throat, 
header,  splitter,  and  salter.  The  splitter  is  next  in  rank  to  the  foreman  of  the 
fishing-rooms,  who  is  called  master-voyage,  and,  under  him,  receives  most  wages ; 
the  next  in  precedence  and  wages  is  the  salter.  The  cut-throat  and  header  are 
pretty  much  on  a  par. 

The  fish  is  thrown,  with  a  kind  of  pike,  upon  the  stage,  and  carried,  generally 
by  boys  or  women,  to  the  long  table.  The  business  of  the  cut-throat,  as  his 
name  implies,  is  to  cut,  with  a  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  across  the 
throat  of  the  fish  to  the  bone,  and  rip  open  its  bowels.  He  then  passes  it  quickly 
to  the  header,  who,  with  a  strong,  sudden  wrench,  pulls  off  the  head,  and  tears 
out  the  entrails,  passing  the  fish  instantaneously  to  the  splitter,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  separating  the  liver,  precipitates  the  head  and  entrails  through  a  hole  in 
the  platform,  into  the  sea,  under  the  stage-floor.  The  splitter,  with  one  cut,  lays 
the  fish  open  from  head  to  tail,  and,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  another 
cut  takes  out  the  sound-bone,  which,  if  the  sounds  are  not  to  be  preserved,  he 
lets  fall  through  a  hole  into  the  sea,  throwing  the  fish,  at  the  same  moment,  with 
the  other  hand,  into  the  trudge-barrow.  Such  is  the  amazing  quickness  of  the 
operations  of  heading  and  splitting,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  decapitate  and  take 
out  the  entrails  and  back-bones  of  six  fish  in  one  minute. 

When  the  barrow  is  full,  it  is  carried  away  immediately  to  the  salter,  and  re- 
placed by  another. 

The  business  of  the  salter  is  most  important,  as  the  value  of  the  whole  voyage 
depends  on  his  care  and  judgment.  He  takes  the  fish  out  of  the  barrow,  one  by 
one,  spreads  them,  with  the  back  undermost,  in  layers,  sprinkling  a  proper 
quantity  of  salt  between  each.  The  proportion  of  salt  necessary  to  cure  codfish 
is  generally  estimated  at  the  rate  of  one  hogshead  to  ten  or  twelve  quintals ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  place,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  More  salt  is  used  for 
green  fish,  or  fish  remaining  long  in  bulk,  than  for  fish  salted  on  shore  to  be 
spread  out  to  dry  in  a  few  days ;  and  more  is  necessary  at  Labrador  than  at  New- 
foundland.   Sometimes  the  fish  ia  salted  in  vats,  which  requires  less  salt,  and 
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also  increases  the  weight ;  but  it  does  not  look  so  well>  nor  is  it  so  mnch  esteemed 
in^oreign  markets. 

In  salting,  the  bulks  must  not  be  high^  as  the  weight  of  the  higher  would 
injure  the  lower  tiers.  In  bulks^  the  fish  must  remain  five  or  six  days,  and  in 
vats  foar  or  five.  It  is  then  carried  in  barrows,  and  thrown  into  yats  or  troughs 
full  of  holes,  suspended  from  the  stage  in  the  sea.  In  this  vat,  the  washer 
stands  up  to  his  knees  among  die  fish  and  sea  water,  and  wipes  off  the  salt  with 
a  mop.  The  fish  is  then  carried  away  in  a  barrow,  and  piled  in  a  long  heap, 
called  by  the  unintelligible  name  of  ^*  water-horse,''  for  the  purpone  of  draining. 
Ih  this  state  it  may  remain  a  day,  before  it  is  spread  out  on  the  flakes. 

The  fish  then  undergoes  the  process  of  drying.  They  are  spread,  heads  and 
tails,  either  on  hand*flakes,  which  are  about  breast  high  from  the  ground,  and 
slightly  constructed,  or  on  broad  flakes,  raised  on  strong  posts,  sometimes  twenty 
feet  high,  with  platforms  of  poles  laid  across.  The  latter,  as  being  more  exposed 
to  pure  air,  are  considered  preferable.  The  fish  is  also,  at  times,  spread  out  on 
boughs  laid  on  the  beach  or  ground.  In  the  morning,  it  is  usually  spread^  with 
the  fleshy  side  uppermost,  and  turned  about  mid«^y>  or  more  frequently  if  the 
weather  be  hot.  In  the  evening,  they  are  gathered  into  small  heaps,  called 
'^  fagots,"  which  are  increased  in  size^  as  the  fish  dries^  from  four  or  five  to  twenty, 
or  more ;  and,  when  nearly  cured^  made  into  large  circular  piles,  much  in  the 
form  of  a  haystack,  with  the  upper  layers  always  laid  down,  with  the  skin  up- 
permosL  These  piles  are  thatched  with  rinds  of  the  spruce  fir,  or  with  tarpaulins^ 
or  circular  deal  frames,  which  are  pressed  down  with  heavy  stones.  After  re- 
maining some  time  on  these  piles,  to  **  sweat/'  as  the  fishermen  term  it,  the 
fish  is  spread  out  again  to  complete  the  drying,  and  then  removed  into  the 
warehouses. 

As  the  least  rain  will  spoil  the  fish,  if  not  immediately  attended  to,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  hurry  of  men,  women,  and  children^  whenever  showers  come  on ; 
they  abandon  every  other  engagement,  and  even  run^  if  on  Sunday,  out  of  places 
of  worship  to  collect  the  fish  into  fagots  or  piles. 

The  nature  of  the  cbd-fishery  is  truly  precarious.  Sometimes  the  cod  is  not 
equally  abundant  on  all  parts  of  the  coast^  and,  in  that  case,  the  fishermen  have 
often  to  go  a  great  distance  in  quest  of  them,  and^  in  some  cases,  have  to  spUt  and 
salt  their  fish  in  the  boat.  The  incessant  labour,  also,  which  attends  the  curing, 
leaves  the  shoremen  scarcely  time,  during  the  season,  to  eat  their  meals,  and 
allows  them  little  more  than  four  hours'  sleep. 

The  quality  of  the  fish  is  affected  by  the  least  inattention  or  error  in  curing. 
If  the  weath^  be  hot  and  calm^  it  is  affected  with  fly  blows,  and  becomes 
ma^otty  ;  and  a  few  fish  of  this  description  may  contaminate  a  whole  cargo.  If 
too  much  salt  have  been  used,  the  fibres  break  in  drying,  and  the  fish  falls  to 
pieces.     In  this  state,  it  is  called  salt-burnt,  and  is  unfit  for  market.     It  is 
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affected  much  in  the  same  way  when  left  too  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  without 
taming,  and  is  then  called  sun^burnt.  In  damp  or  wet  weather,  patre£action  is 
apt  to  commence ;  it  then  becomes  slimy ;  or,  by  the  weather  beating  on  it,  when 
in  piles,  it  sometimes  takes  a  brownish  colour,  and  is  called  dun-fish  which, 
although  excellent  for  present  use,  is  not  fit  for  shipping. 

Previous  to  exportation,  the  fish  is  again  spread  out  to  dry,  when  it  is  culled^ 
or  sorted,  into  four  qualities.  First,  the  merchantable,  which  are  those  of  the 
finest  colour  and  quality;  second,  Madeira,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  first; 
third.  West  India  fish,  the  refuse  of  all  that  is  sufficiently  cured  to  stand  a  sea- 
voyage  without  putrifying,  and  which,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Madeira,  is 
sent  for  sale  to  the  West  Indies,  to  feed  the  negroes ;  lastiy,  the  broken  fish^ 
dun-fish,  or  whatever  will  not  keep  in  warm  countries,  but  which  is  in  general 
equally  good  for  domestic  consumption:  mud-fish,  or  green^fish,  is  generally 
understood  to  be  codfish  either  wholly  or  partially  split  and  pickled.  The 
sounds  are  generally  taken  from  the  bones,  and  the  tongues  cut  out  of  the  heads 
by  women  and  children,  or  old  men.  They  are  pickled  in  kegs.  The  livers  of 
cod  are  put  into  vats  or  puncheons,  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  render  them  into  oil,  which  is  drained  off,  and  put  into  casks  for 
shipping,  the  remaining  blubber  is  boiled  to  obtain  the  oil  it  contains. 

The  livers  taken  from  the  number  of  cod  that  will,  when  dry,  make  up  300 
quintals,  ought  to  produce  a  tun  of  oil ;  but  sometimes  it  requires  double  the 
quantity  to  yield  a  tun,  while  the  livers  of  150  quintab  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce a  tun. 

The  shore-fishery  is  the  most  productive  of  both  merchantable  fish  and  oil. 
The  northern  fishery,  now  enjoyed  by  France,  was  carried  on  by  the  planters, 
by  proceeding  in  schooners,  with  necessary  stores  and  skiffs,  in  the  northern 
harbours  of  Newfoundland,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  fishery  is  at  present 
conducted  at  Labrador,  and  the  schooners  sent  back  with  the  fish  to  the 
respective  merchants.  The  last  fish  brought  home  by  the  vessels  being,  like  that 
sent  in  the  autumn  from  Labrador,  green,  is  discharged  on  its  arrival  into  vats, 
or  troughs,  attached  to  the  stages,  and  the  salt  washed  off,  when  it  is  thrown  on 
the  stage,  and  piled  into  a  water-h&rse  to  drain  before  drying.  The  fish  cured 
in  the  northerly  parts  of  Labrador  is  chiefly  prepared  in  the  cold,  dry  air.  The 
western  fishery,  carried  forward  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  is  also,  by 
treaty,  abandoned  to  the  French.* 

Whenever  the  planter  settles  his  account,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  with  his 
merchant,  and  pays  the  wages  of  his  servants,  he  prepares  for  winter,  laying  in 
provisions,  &c. ;  and  in  the  following  spring  he  resumes  the  same  laborious 
course  of  employment  that  occupied  him  during  the  preceding  year. 

*  There  is  a  whale  fishery  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  carried  on  by  pursuing  the  whales 
in  boats.  The  whale  fishery  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  will  be  found  described  hereafter. 
See  account  of  the  district  of  Gasp^. 
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HOUSES  AND  FOOD  OF  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERMEN. 

The  fishermen's  houses  are  one  story  high,  built  of  wood  growing  on  the 
island,  and  covered  with  boards  and  shingles  imported  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick.  It  was  long  customary  to  erect 
the  walls  with  upright  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  but  an  improvement  prevails 
by  building  the  wooden  walls  on  a  stone  foundation.  Sometimes  an  additional 
building  is  joined  called  a  '^  lean  to,*' which  is  either  in  one  room — a  kind  of  parlour 
-—or  is  divided  into  sleeping  apartments.  There  is  usually  not  more  than  one 
large  fire-place,  which  is  in  the  kitchen,  and  around  which,  in  winter,  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  liouse  assemble  when  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over.  In  the 
chimneys  they  smoke  their  salmon,  or  hang  up  the  hams  of  the  pigs  reared  in  the 
island.  On  each  side  of  the  chimney  there  are  often  benches,  with  coops  under- 
neath for  poultry,  which,  from  the  warmth  of  the  dwellings,  lay  eggs  all  winter. 

The  usual  diet  of  the  people  is  made  up  of  biscuit,  potatoes,  fish,  salt  pork, 
and  bohea  tea.  Spruce  beer  is  a  very  common  and  wholesome  beverage,  particu- 
larly for  people  who  live  much  on  fish  and  salt  meat.  The  process  of  making  it 
is  simple.  A  few  black  spruce  branches  are  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
into  a  pot  containing  six  or  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  boiled  for  several  hours. 
The  liquor  is  then  strained  and  put  into  a  cask  that  will  contain  eighteen  gallons. 
Molasses  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  eighteen,  a  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  last  brewing,  and  a  few  hops,  if  at  hand,  are  also  put  in ;  and  the 
cask,  filled  up  with  cold  water,  is  left  to  ferment ;  in  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes 
fit  for  use.  Spirits  are  frequently  mixed  with  spruce  beer  to  make  the  drink 
named  callibogus.  From  tiie  cheapness  of  rum,  the  labouring  people,  though  by 
no  means  generally,  acquire  habits  of  drinking,  which  they  have  only  resolution  to 
resist  by  swearing,  by  the  (^oss,  or  the  gospel,  that  they  will  not  taste  rum  or 
spirits  of  any  kind.  This  act  is  called  keggin^,  extending  to  one  or  more  yet^s 
and  often  for  life. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  very  healthy ;  but  from  living  much  on  flesh, 
fish,  and  oily  food,  fevers  or  small  pox,  when  imported  into  the  island  from  other 
places,  are  generally  fatal,  and  occasion  great  mortality.  Consumptions  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  frequent  as  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  air,  though  raw 
and  cold,  seems  to  invigorate  the  constitutions  of  the  people ;  and  their  strength 
in  old  age,  when  we  consider  the  life  of  unremitting  labour  which  they  necessarily 
lead,  is  surprising :  men  and  women  ^t  the  age  of  eighty,  are  frequently  observed 
littending  the  fish  flakes* 

The  great  and  primary  business  of  the  people  of  Newfoundland  is,  that  of 
pursuing  and  catching  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  If  habit,  as  it  is  generally 
allowed,  becomes  nature,  the  Newfoundlanders  are  naturally,  from  their  pursuits, 
certainly  the  most  adventurous  and  fearless  men  in  the  world.  Courage  and  in* 
dustry,  which  certainly  prevail,  are  to  them  absolutely  necessary. 
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The  seal  fishery,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  only  become  important  within 
the  present  century.  It  is  little  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  first  vessels  ven- 
tured among  those  formidable  fields  of  ice  that  float  from  the  northern  regions 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  down  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  terrific  grandeur,  particularly  during  stormy 
weather,  of  the  lofty  islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  covering  often  from  200  to  300 
miles  of  the  ocean,  and  occasionally  arrested  by  the  coasts  or  shoals,  will  admit, 
that  it  requires  more  intrepidity  to  brave  the  dangers  of  these  elements  than  to 
encounter  a  military  fortification. 

Statement  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Seal  Fishezy 
of  the  Port  of  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  in  each  Year  from  1830  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


1830. 
1831. 
18St. 
1883. 
1834. 
1836. 
1816. 

I83r. 


NqoUmt. 

Tonnage. 

Crewi. 

9t 

6.198 

1965 

118 

8,046 

2578 

153 

1M6S 

8294 

106 

8,665 

29tM 

186 

11.090 

S910 

ISO 

11.167 

2919 

1S6 

11,425 

2855 

131 

10,648 

HMO 

Y  EARS 


1888. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


Number. 


110 
7€ 
75 
71 
74 
106 
121 


Tonnafe. 


0.300 
6,447 
6,190 
5,965 
6.035 
0,695 
11,088 


Crew0. 


9626 
9099 
9058 
M76 
9054 
3177 
3779 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Produce  Exporte4 

from  NewfbimdlaDd,  in  each  Year  from  1838  to  1843. 


YEARS. 


1838 
1830 
1840 
1841 
1M2 
1843 


>#••••••■••>•• 


Dried  Pub. 


Qa«n- 
tides. 


qaintals. 
724,515 
865^0 
915.795 
1,009,795 
1.007.080 
036.902 


Vtlo*. 


£ 

484,049 
508,157 
570,245 
605,014 
501,950 
583,104 


Oilf. 


Qnmn- 
titiet. 


gallons. 
9,173,674 
9.944,909 
3,200,583 
9.673,574 
2,902,031 
8»111^13 


Valoe. 


Seal  Skim. 


Qiinn- 
titiet. 


Value. 


Salmon. 


Qaan- 
titiea. 


£ 

240,428 
945,969 
305,197 
900,839 
233,813 
335,975 


No. 
375,361 
437,501 
631,385 
417,115 
344,683 
651,370 


£ 

80*474 
46,336 
39»408 
99361 
93,200 
40,407 


tiercea. 
4408 
1989 
3306 
8649 
4715 
4058 


Value. 


£ 
13.310 
11,609 
12,939 
19,801 
13,678 
19,216 


Herrin^a- 


Quan. 
aiiea. 


barrela. 

15,^6 
90,8M 
14,086 

0,965 
13339 

9,049 


Vakw. 


£ 
10,713 
]3,S40 
9,030 
6,361 
7.119 
4,570 


Taking  the  year  1843,  the  gross  value  of  this  portion  of  the  exports  amounts  to  no 
less  than  839,260/.,  and  in  1843  to 

The  value  of  merchandize  imported  during  the  year  1842  is  given  officially  as 
follows:— 


COUNTRIES. 

Value. 

Prom  Grant  Britain •..•••.••••••• 

320,137 

3,063 

87,166 

10,823 

119,194 

151,095 

rWeat  Indiea 

..     Britlab  Cfflvnlet  I  North  Anieri«a. i'.. ....... 

1  Bliewherfi ■ 

t.    United  Statea. 

..    Other  Poreicn  State* 

Total 

604,337 

r 


LABRADOR. 

Labrador  Fishery. — During  the  fishing  season^  from  280  to  300  schooners 
proceed  from  Newfoundland  to  the  different  fishing  stations  on  the  coast  of  La- 
brador, where  about  20^000  British  subjects  are  employed  for  the  season*  About 
one-third  of  the  schooners  make  two  voyages,  loaded  with  dry  fish^  back  to  New- 
foimdland,  during  the  summer;  and  several  merchant  vessels  proceed  bom  La- 
brador with  their  cargoes  direct  to  Europe^  leaving  generally  (ull  cargoes  for  the 
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fishing  vessels  to  carry  to  Newfoundland.  A  considerable  part  of  the  fish  of 
the  second  voyage  is  in  a  green  or  pickled  state,  and  dried  afterwards  at 
Newfoundland.  Eight  ornine  schooners  from  Quebec  frequent  the  coast,  having 
on  board  about  eighty  seamen  and  ICK^fishermen.  Some  of  the  fish  caught  by 
thera  is  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  rest  carried  to  Quebec;  besides  which  they  carry 
annually  about  6000/.  worth  of  furs>  oil,  and  salmon  to  Canada.  From  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  chiefly  from  the  former,  100  to  120  vessels  resort 
to  Labrador ;  the  burden  of  the&[e  vessels  may  amount  to  6000  or  7000  tons, 
carrying  about  1 200  seamen  and  fishermen.  They  generally  carry  the  principal 
part  of  their  cargoes  home  in  a  green  state.  /> 

One-third  of  the  resident  inhabitants  are  English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants, 
left  in  charge  of  the  property  in  the  fishing  rooms,  and  who  also  employ  them- 
selves  in  the  spring  and  fall,  catching  seals  in  nets.  The  other  two-thirds  live 
constantly  at  Labrador,  as  furriers  and  seaUcatchers,  on  their  own  account,  but 
chiefly  in  the  former  capacity,  during  winter,  and  all  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
during  summer.  Half  of  these  people  are  Jerseymen  and  Canadians,  most  of  them 
have  families. 
0  From  16,000  to  18,000  seals  are  taken  at  Labrador  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
and  in  spring.  They  are  very  large  $  and  the  Canadians  and  other  winter  resi- 
dents, are  said  to  feast  and  fatten  on  their  flesh.  About  4000  of  these  seals  are 
killed  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  whole  number  caught  produce  350  tuns  of  oil, 
value  about  8000/.  r> 

There  are  six  or  seven  English  houses,  and  four  or  five  Jersey  houses,  estab- 
lished at  Labrador  unconnected  with  Newfoundland,  who  export  their  fish  and  oil 
direct  to  Europe. 

The  quantity  exported,  in  1831,  to  the  Mediterranean  was  about 

54,000  quintals  of  codfish,  at  lOs.  per  quintal £27,000 

1,050  tierces  of  salmoD,  at  60f.  per  tierce 3,150 

To  England,  about 

200  tuns  of  cod  oil 5,200 

220      „      seal  oil 4,880 

Fure 3,150 

43,380 

By  Newfoundland  houses : 

27,500  quintab  of  codfish,  at  10«.  per  quintal 13,750 

280  tierces  of  salm<ni,  at  60#.  per  tierce      • 840 

Total  direct  export  fiwm  Labrador 57,970 

Produce  sent  direct  to  Newfoundland  from  Labrador : 

32,120  quintals  of  codfish,  at  10«.  per  quintal,  best  quality       ....  16,060 

312,000        „              „         at8#.           „                   „                  ....  124,800 

1,800  tuns  of  cod  oil,  at  20^.  per  tun 36,000 

Carried  forward    ....  234,830 
VOL.  II.  4  c 
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Brought  forward       .         .         .         £234,830 

Salmon,  Ac 3,220 

Fish,  &c.,  sent  to  Canada,  about 12,000 

Ditto,  carried  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  should  be  in  value  at  least      .     52,000 

Estimated  value  of  the  produce  of  Labrador,  exclusive  of  what  the  Moravians  }  ^oao  /)c^ 
send  to  London*         .........)  ' 

0    The  Labrador  fishery  has^  since  1814,  increased  more  than  sixfold,  principally 

in  consequence  of  our  fishermen  being  driven  from  the  grounds  now  occupied  by 

the  French,  p^ 

The  Moravians^  whose  principal  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  at 

Nain,  have  a  ship  annually  from  London,  which  leaves  the  Thames  in  May  or 

June,  and  arrives  at  Nain  in  July,  from  whence  it  returns  in  September,  laden 

with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  oils,  &c.,  for  London.     My  inquiries  respecting 

these  people  have  not  been  successful.    They  fixed  themselves  in  three  different 

harbours  of  Labrador,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     Their  intercourse 

with,  and  settlements  at,  Greenland,  led  them  to  this  region.    Their  habits  are 

simple ;  and  the  quiet  and  unobserved  life  they  lead  is  of  a  nature  which  leaves 

to  few  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  the  knowledge  of  their  existence.    Their  trade 

is  wholly  with  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  way  of  bartering  coarse  cloths,  powder, 

shot,  guns,  and  edge  tools,  for  furs,  oils,  &c. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  CAPE  BRETON,  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  FISHERIES. 

These  fisheries  might  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  which  a  demand  for 
supplying  the  markets  of  the  world  would  justify.  The  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia  which  we  have  already  described,  abound  with  excellent  harbours, 
admirably  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  The  inhabitants  about  St. 
George's  Bay,  the  strait  of  Canso,  Chedabucto  Bay,  and  the  opposite  shores 
are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing ;  the  country  near  the  Atlantic  being  generally 
rocky  and  sterile,  render  the  fisheries  the  more  available  occupations.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Mahon  Bay,  Liverpool,  and  Shelbume,  are 
also  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  God,  mackarel,  herring,  shad,  allwives,  salmon, 
halibut,  sturgeon,  sole,  and  other  kinds  of  fish  frequent  the  coast,  and  exclu- 
sive of  gypsum,  coal,  and  timber,  the  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  consist  nearly 
altogether  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  herring  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  might  be 
greatly  increased,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  agricultural  advantages  of 
that  colony,  been  chiefly  confined  to  fishing  for  domestic  use;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies,  with  some  exceptions,  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Within  the  Bay  de   Chaleur  there  have  long  been  fiishing  establishments, 

*  These  statements  are  made  at  the  most  depressed  prices,  and  riot  at  the  average  prices, 
i^hich  would  increase  the  gross  value  to  342,400/.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  had,  in 
the  year  1829,  about  500  vessels  and  1500  men  employed  on  the  coast,  and  their  catch  amounted 
to  1,100,000  quintals  of  fish,  and  about  3000  tuns  of  oil ;  value  altogether  about  610,000/. 
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and  the  cod  fisheries  at  Gaspe,  Perde,  Paspabiac,  Shippigan,  Caraquette^  and 
other  places ;  the  sahnon  fishery  in  the  river  Rustigouche  was  formerly  carried  on 
at  a  profit  and  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Bay  dk  Chaleur  Fisheries. — ^Two  miles  below  Carlisle  is  the  settlement  of 
Paspabiac^  inhabited  chiefly  by  Acadian  French^  who  employ  themselves  princi- 
pally in  fishing.  There  are,  also,  several  people  from  Jersey,  attached  to  the  highly 
respectable  fishing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Robins  and  Co.  The  harbour,  or  lagoon 
of  Paspabiac  admits  only  very  small  schooners  and  boats ;  but  ships  and  large 
schooners  ride  safely  at  anchor  in  the  road.  The  fish  stores,  flakes,  &c.,  are  ranged 
along  a  very  fine  beach,  where  the  people  connected  with  the  fisheries  are  inces- 
santly employed  daring  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  in  winter  they  retire  back  near 
the  woods.  Messrs.  Robins'  establishment  was  formed,  I  believe,  about  sixty  years 
ago,  by  the  elder  partner  and  parent  of  the  firm ;  and  its  admirable  plan  of  sys- 
tematic management,  the  essential  characteristics  of  which  are  ceaseless  industry, 
frugality,  and  prudent  caution,  and  particularly  in  having  no  one  engaged  about 
the  business  that  is  not  usefully  or  productively  employed,  has  long  secured  to 
it  the  most  solid  prosperity.  During  summer,  their  ships,  ten,  or  often  more, 
in  number,  are  moored  in  the  road,  with  their  top-masts  and  yards  lowered,  and 
the  whole,  I  believe,  given  in  charge  to  one  master  and  his  crew,  while  the  other 
masters  with  their  crews,  are  despatched  in  shallops  to  various  parts  of  the  bay, 
either  to  fish,  or  collect  the  cured  fish  from  the  fish^men  who  receive  their  sup- 
plies from  Messrs.  Robins  and  Co.  In  autumn,  the  ships  depart  with  full  cargoes 
of  the  best  fish  for  ports  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  within  the  Mediterranean. 
They  have,  also,  a  ship-building  establishment,  where  they  have  built  a  ship  an- 
nually,* principally  of  larch.    They  are  remarkably  durable  ships. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  Whalb  Fishery. — ^The  whales  caught  within 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  those  called  ^*  humpbacks,**  which  yield,  on  an 
average,  about  ihree  tuns  of  oil;  some  have  been  taken  seventy  feet  long, 
which  produced  eight  tuns.  The  mode  of  taking  them  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  followed  by  the  Greenland  fishers ;  and  the  Gasp6  fisher- 
men first  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  it  from  the  people  of  Nantucket. 
An  active  man,  accustomed  to  boats  and  schooners,  may  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  connected  with  this  fishery  in  one  season.  The 
yessds  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  schooners,  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  tons  burden,  manned  with  a  crew  of  eight  men,  including  the  master. 
Each  schooner  requires  two  boats,  about  twenty  feet  long,  built  narrow  and 
sharp,  and  with  pmk  stems ;  and  220  fathoms  of  line  are  necessary  in  each  boat, 
with  spare  harpoons  and  lances.  The  men  row  towards  the  whale,  and,  when 
they  are  very  near,  use  paddles,  which  make  less  noise  than  oars.     Whales 

♦  One  of  those  vessels  which  I  saw  moored  in  1824,  among  the  small  fleet  of  Messrs.  Robins  in 
the  bay  De  Chaleur,  I  went  on  board  of  afterwards,  in  1839,  in  the  port  of  Messina,  wliere  the 
vessel,  then  more  than  Uiirty  years  old,  and  perfectly  sound,  was  discharging,  in  excellent  con« 
dition,  a  cargo  of  dry  codfish  to  feed  the  Sicilians. 
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are  sometiines  taken  fifteen  minutes  after  they  are  struck  with  the  harpoon. 
The  Gaspe  fishermen  never  go  out  in  quest  of  them  until  some  of  the  small 
ones,  which  enter  the  bay  about  the  beginning  of  June^  appear ;  these  swim 
too  fast  to  be  easily  harpooned^  and  are  not,  besides^  worth  the  trouble.  The 
large  whales  are  taken  off  the  entrance  of  Gaspe  bay^  on  each  side  of  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  and  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  f ar  aa  Bique. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  fisheries^  the 
following  extracts  contain  our  latest  information  :— 

*'  I  intended  to  begin  with  the  salmon  fishery,  its  decrease^  and  the  causes  thereof; 
but  at  present  I  shall  content  myself  by  merely  calling  your  attention  to  the  lamentable 
state  that  valuable  branch  of  industry  is  in  at  present,  when  contrasted  with  what  it  was 
formerly,  when  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  and  its  prolific  rivers  enabled  us  to  export  annually 
thousands  of  barrels  ;  out  now,  unfortunately,  a  few  hundreds  is  the  maximum;  all  this 
occasioned  by  want  of  proper  legislative  regiilations,  but  which,  owing  to  the  locality,  re- 
quires corresponding  enactments  in  the  sister  colony  of  New  Brunswick.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  trade  myself,  aod  know  a  little  on  the  subject. 

"  But,  although  the  salmon  fishery  is  of  importance,  the  cod  fishery  is  far  more  so,  and 
to  IT  I  respectfully  solicit  your  attention,  whilst  I  attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  of  its 
present  decline  on  our  shores,  and  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  totally  prove  its  destructioiii ; 
for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  the  cod  fishery  is  each 
year  decreasing ;  and  where,  a  few  years  ago,  abundance  were  taken,  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  inhabitants  now  can  catch  enough  for  their  winter  supply.  The  numerous  large 
deserted  sheds  and  buildings  going  to  ruin  at  Carleton,  Maria,  JNew  Bichmond,  Bonaven^ 
ture,  and  other  places,  is  a  convincing  proof ;  and  even  at  present,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bay,  the  fishery  has  so  decreased,  that  the  fishermen  are  compelled  to  go  out  to  the  hanks 
in  open  boats,  whereby  many  lyres  are  annually  lost,  the  poverty  of  toe  inhabitants  not 
allowing  them  to  build  larger,  and,  consequently,  more  expensive  vessels,  in  order  to  follow 
the  fish  to  its  deep  water  recesses;  so  that,  in  a  very  short  period,  I  apprehend  the  shore 
fishery  will  be  onhr  remembered. 

"  The  cause  thereof  is,  the  codfish  are  necessitated  to  desert  our  shores  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  their  proper  and  natural  foody  mackarel,  herring,  and  caplin.  The 
former,  our  neighbours,  the  Americans,  have  taken  under  their  special  protection,  and  we 
take  immense  quantities  of  the  latter,  not  for  eating,  selling,  or  ror  bait,  but  for  mafwring 
our  lands.  I  have  known  upwards  of  500  barrels  of  caplin  taken  in  one  tide^  expresdy 
for  that  purpose,  and  have  seen  near  1000  barrels  of  herring^  Ivhig  rotting  on  the  beaches, 
having  been  caught,  and  never  taken  away ;  and,  in  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  as  agriculture  advances^  jishery  recedes^  owing  to  the  causes  above  stated.  The 
fishermen  are  well  aware  of  this,  and,  at  one  of  the  general  meetings  under  the  Municipal 
Ordinance,  endeavoured  to  make  some  regulations,  and,  by  a  petition  to  their  warden, 
himself  a  fisherman,  requested  him  to  enforce  them;  but  umortunately,  although  he  pos- 
sessed the  vnUy  he  had  not  the  power  to  do  so.  The  grand  jury,  also,  in  one  of  tneir 
presentments,  besought  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
done." — Letter  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Canadian  LegiskUure, 

Notes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  fisheries,  by  Captain  R.  Fair,  Royal  Navy,  lately 

commanding  her  Majesty's  ship.  Champion : — 

''  On  the  21st  of  April,  1839,  having  arrived  at  the  southern  entrance  of  Ihe  Gut  of 
Canso,  we  anchored  in  Inhabitance  bay.  This  is  a  very  spacious  aiMl  wdl  sheltered  bay, 
of  considerable  extent,  with  excellent  holding  ground,  fit>m  eight  to  nine  fiithoms  water. 

"  There  appears  to  be  but  little  fishing  carried  on  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 
American  fishing  schooners,  a  great  number  of  which  passing  through  the  gut,  fireque&tly 
stop  to  wood  and  water  on  the  Canso  shore  ;  and  I  understand  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
(young  men)  enter  on  board  of  these  vessels  for  the  fishing  season,  receiving  about  twelve 
dollars  per  month,  and  in  many  instances,  are  induced  to  continue  for  the  voyage,  and, 
finally  leave  Nova  Scotia  for  the  United  States. 
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**  It  was  not  uAtil  the  29th  of  April,  that  the  gat  was  sufficiently  dear  of  ice  to  admit 
of  our  proceeding  to  the  northward,  when  we  got  under  way  and  ran  through.  Thenoe 
cruising  through  the  Northumberland  straits,  and  running  along  the  coMt  of  Miramichi, 
the  Island  of  Shippingham  and  Aiiscou,  we  arrired  in  Gasp4  bay,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and 
anchored  abreast  of  Douglas  town. 

^*  We  left  Gasp^  bay  on  the  9th,  and  passing  by  the  fishing  estahhshment  of  St  Peter's, 
Malbiw,  and  Percee,  anchored  at  Paspabiao  (Bay  of  Chaleur)  on  the  10th  May* 

"  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  eztensive  filling  establishmimt  in  the  gul£ 
It  belongs  to  the  firm  of  Robins  and  Co.,  who  haYe  Tery  extensive  stores  at  this  place,  they 
build  ships  of  considerable  burden,  and  send  them,  loaded  with  fish,  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  their  chief  markets  are  the  Bnudls  and  Ni^ke.  They  employ  in  the  trade  from 
this  place,  four  ships,  three  brigs,  and  one  schooner,  amounting  to  about  1500  tons — their 
crews  about  150  men. 

<<  The  fishins^  on  this  coast  is  entirely  carried  on  m  small  boats,  with  two  men  in  each, 
who,  every  evemng,  return  on  shore,  when  the  fish  is  landed  and  cured.  At  the  dose  of 
the  summer  fishinir  season  (from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  Auinist)  all  the  fish  cauirht  at  the 
^yeral  «tabUdun^.»,  «d'dang  the  cc-t.  i.  I^ght  in.  ffiien  on  bo«d  *f  di«^t 
ships. 

**  Af^r  having  ascertained  the  period  when  the  fishing  would  commence  on  the  coast, 
we  left  the  Bay  of  Chaleur>  and  proceeded  towards  the  Magdalen  islands^  where  we  arrived, 
and  anehcMred  m  Pleasant  bay  on  Ae  19th  of  May. 

<<  We  found  the  herring  fishing  had  commenced,  and  in  active  operat»m  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  bay  (chiefly  in  the  little  harbours  of  Amherst  and  House  Harbour)  by  about 
146  sail  of  ABoericao  nshing  sdiooneis,  of  £rom  sixty  to  eighty  tons,  and  each  carrying 
sev^i  or  eight  men.  Among  them,  were  not  more  wan  eeven  veesds  beioBging  to  the 
British  possessions,  and  they,  chiefly  from  Arichat. 

'<  The  quantity  of  herrings  was  very  gfreat^*  exceeding  that  of  any  former  year  ;  and 
the  expertness  and  perseveranoe  of  the  Ameiican  fishermen,  were  hr  beyond  that  of  the 
Arichat  men.  It  is  oonpmted  that  the  American  fishvig  schooners  average  nearly  700 
barrels  each,  and  the  barrel  is  valued  at  one  pound  sterling,  making  fi>r  ihe  146  sail,  then 
in  the  bay,  a  presumed  product  of  100,000  barrels,  value  lOOfiOOL  steriing  ;  the  tonnage 
employed,  abo^t  10,000  ;  and  the  number  of  men,  about  1000. 

^'  We  remained  at  the  Magdalensf  until  the  27th  of  May,  in  which  time  several  of  the 
American  vess^,  having  completed  their  cargoes,  had  saikd  for  their  req[>ective  ports. 

"  Leaving  the  Magdalens,  vre  touched  at  Pioton.  There  is  no  fishing  earned  on  at 
Pictou.  The  country  around,  being  agricultural,^  is  rapidly  improving;  and  the  quick 
intercourse  by  steam  with  Prince  £dward*s  island,  promises  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

"  We  sailed  from  Pictou  on  the  Srd  of  June,  and  coasting  around  the  east  end  of 
Prince  Edward's  island,  again  viated  the  bays  Chaleur  and  Gainp^  and  the  coasts  adjoin- 
ing; and  stretching  over  to  Anticosti,  landed  on  the  east  end,  and  examined  the  new 
lighthouse  lately  erected  on  Heath  point :  it  was  commenced  in  June,  1831,  and  finiriied 
in  September,  1835.  A  few  fishing  shallops  belonging  to  the  Magdalens,  were  fishing  off 
the  east  end,  where  they  found  cod  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

^  Quitting  Anticosti,  we  stood  over  for  the  Labrador  coast,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
I7th  of  June  made  Motmt  Isle.  We  cruised  along  the  shore,  westward,  without  meeting 
with  a  single  sail,  experiencing  light  baffling  wind  and  thick  weather,  the  current  strong 
and  of  uncei*tain  diction.  On  the  22nd,  we  anchored  in  MingiEm  harbour.  This  is  a  safe, 
but  very  confined  anchorage,  there  not  being  room  in  it  sufficient  for  a  vessel  to  lie  at  single 
anchor.  The  tide  or  current  runs  strong,  and  it  requires  a  leading  wind  to  enter  or  depart 
firom  it.  Mingan  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Hudson^  Bay  Company  on  this 
coast;  and  its  outposts  extend  westward  to  the  river  St.  John,  and  eastward  to  the 
Masquara,  some  distance  from  Mount  Isle.      The  agent  s  house  and  storehouses  are 

*  So  plentiful  are  the  herrings,  that  they  are  lifted  out  of  the  water  into  a  boat,  merely  dip- 
ping it  into  the  sea  alongside  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done. 

t  A  curious  anomaly  exists  in  the  government  of  these  islands  :  they  are  under  the  iurisdic- 
tion  of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  at  Quebec,  fVom  which  place  they  are  cut  off,  neariy  half  of  the 
year,  while  they  are  open  to  Nova  Scotia  at  all  times. 
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dituaied  dose  to  the  beacfa,  and  abreast  of  the  anchorage.  Mingan,  although  the  first  and 
most  extensive  establishment  on  the  coast,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 
The  amount,  or  value  of  Aus  annually  collected,  does  not  exceed  4000/.  steriin?,  and  the 
salmon  fishery  is  productive  to  about  the  same  amount.  It  is  said  that  the  animals,  as  well 
as  the  Indian  himters,  are  rapidly  decreasing.  The  salmon  fishing  at  the  several  rivers,  is 
carried  on  by  two  or  three  men  (at  most)  at  each  river,  except  at  Natishquan,  which  is 
their  best  and  largest  fishery  :  here  seven  men  are  stationed  dining  the  summer  months, 
and  their  usual  take,  or  eaten,  is  about  180  tierces.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  all  those 
men,  with  the  produce  of  their  labours^  are  taken  up  by  the  company's  tender  to  Mingan, 
and  thence  to  Quebec,  the  general  depdt.  The  agent,  and  six  or  seven  persons  with  him, 
remained  at  Mingan  during  the  winter  ;  but  along  the  shore,  or  near  the  coast,  there  are 
no  inhabitants,  either  Europeans  or  Indians. 

«  We  sailed  from  IVCngan  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  running  along  the  western  shore, 
passed  the  river  St.  John,  and  on  the  28th,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands.  From 
this  point,  they  fish  only  two  rivers ;  and  the  quantity  of  sahnon  taken  is  very  small,  in 
fiftct)  the  produce  of  the  establishments,  has  not,  for  several  years,  covered  the  expenses. 

^^  On  the  30th  of  June,  we  sailed  fi'om  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  and  continued  to  coast 
along  the  Labrador  shore  eastward,  passed  the  Mingan  islands,  occasionally  stretch- 
ing over  towards  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  Along  the  shore  eastward  of  the  Mine^  islands, 
the  most  striking  and  remarkable  objects  are  the  storehouses  and  flagstafiP,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  River  Nabaysipie.  Eastward  of  Nabaysipie,  are  some  small  islets,  which  afibrd  pro- 
tection to  an  anchorage  for  small  vessels — it  is  called  Little  Natishquan.  In  this  anchorage 
we  found  five  shallops  from  the  Magdalens,  and  a  small  French  ^hooner  from  Miquelon, 
forced  in,  according  to  the  master*s  statement,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

'^  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  is  excellent  cod  fisning,  and  at  times  the  Americans  resort  to 
this  neighbourhood,  but  none  have  been  seen  here  this  year. 

<<  In  cruising  near  the  east  end  of  Prince  Edward*s  island,  and  runnmg  along  the  shores, 
we  observed  a  g^at  number  of  American  fiahing  vessels,  but  none  near  the  shore,  nor  was 
there  a  single  case  which  called  for  our  interference,  or  where  it  was  necessaiy  even  to  re- 
commend caution — on  the  contrary,  the  Americans  say  that  a  privilege  has  been  granted  to 
them,  and  that  they  will  not  abuse  it.  Between  the  east  end  of  Prince  Edward's  island,  to 
within  seven  leagues  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  we  passed  through  a  fleet  of  from  600  to  700 
sail  of  American  fishing  schooners,  all  cod  fishing  ;  it  had  not  been  a  fortunate  season  for 
them,  and  great  numbers  had  gone  towards  the  Straits  of  Bell  Isle  for  better  success. 

^*  The  house  of  Janverin  &  Co.,  at  Gaspe,  exported  in  the  year  1836  firom  16,000  to 
20,000  quintals  of  codfish,  chiefly  for  the  Braals  and  South  America.  Other  minor  estab- 
lishments export  largely  also — periiaps  from  Gasp^  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  whole  exp<»rt 
may  be  about  40,000  quintals. 

*^  From  Gaspe  we  again  stood  over  towards  the  Magdalen  islands,  but  in  crossing  the 
Bradelle  bank,  where  we  had  so  lately  seen  above  500  fishing  schooners,  we  did  not  meet 
with  more  than  ten  sail." 

There  are  salmon  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  excellent  salmon  is  caught  in  the  various  streams  which  fall  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  chiefly  on  the  north  side,  especially  in  and  east  of  the  Saguhny  river. 
Codfish  is  caught  also  at  Grand  Etang  and  several  other  places  above  Gaspe. 

Ga8p£  Company. — A  Company  has  lately  been  incorporated  for  fishing  and 
other  projects  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  Lower  Canada.  At  to  the  success  of  the 
company  in  the  fishing  branch  of  its  project|  and  whidi  we  consider  by  far  the 
most  important,  all  will  depend  on  judicious  management;  The  most  abundant 
cod-fishing  banks^  and  shores,  in  the  world  are  not  excelled  by  those  within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Extract  from  a  recent  ofiFicial  report  on  the  ^'  Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia.'* 

<'  It  is  well  known  that  the  waters  which  lave  our  shores  teem  with  the  various  species 
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of  the  finny  tribe,  and  afford  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  to  the  indns^  of  the  fisher- 
men. Probably  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  they  surpassed^  and,  indeed,  they  form  the 
envy  of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  extent  to  which  they  might  be  renderea  productire 
is  almost  beyond  any  win^  of  which  we  at  present  have  an  idea.  The  Americans  well 
i^preciate  the  value  of  uiis  trade,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  cany  it  on  at  our  very 
doors  should  teach  us  its  importance.  In  1837,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
any  return,  the  state  of  Massadiusetts  alone  employed  1290  vessels  in  the  cod  and  mackarel 
fishery,  of  the  total  burden  of  76,089  tons.  By  tnese  were  employed  11,149  persons,  by 
whom  were  taken  510,564  quintals  of  codfish,  and  234,059  bairels  of  mackard,  valued  at 
3,203,559  dollars,  or  over  800,000^  From  700  to  800  vessels  are  said  annually  to  pass 
through  the  Gut  of  Canso,  whidi  usually  return  home  with  large  cargoes  taken  at  our 
very  doors.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  said  about  their  encroachments,  and  we  are  apt 
to  blame  them  that  our  nsheries  are  not  more  productive  than  they  are,  and  instead  of 
enga^ng  all  our  energies  to  compete  with  them,  we  are  employing  a  host  of  revenue  cut- 
ters, &C.,  to  drive  them  firom  our  shores.  Every  body  must  see  that  the  Americans  are 
placed  tmder  many  disadvantages  for  prosecuting  the  mheries  in  British  waters,  and  that  if 
proper  enterprise  were  employed,  our  advantageous  position  would  enable  us  not  only  to 
compete  witn  them  successfuUy,  but  also  to  ooive  them  from  our  shores  by  underseUing 
them  in  their  own  markets.  But  we  find  that  they  almost  entirely  monopolise  our  deep- 
sea  fishery,  while  we  look  idly  on,  and  grumble  at  their  success.  We  are  aware  that  the 
Americans  impose  a  high  duty  upon  our  fish  and  other  products,  and  that  in  the  United 
States  market  they  have  in  this  respect  a  great  advantage  over  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen ; 
but  these  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  American  trade,  and  with  all  their 
bounties,  duties,  Scc^  we  could  compete  with  them  in  their  own  markets.  As  it  is,  laige 
quantities  are  already  exported  thither,  and  this  is  rapidly  increasing. 

**  That  the  fisheries  are  probably  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  which  Nova 
Scotia  possesses,  will  be  evident  frt>m  a  slight  examination  of  the  subject.  Much  of  the 
land  lying  on  the  sea-ooast  is  entirely  unfit  Ibr  the  purposes  of  agrioultare,  and  yet  there 
are  piurts  on  which  the  ocean  pours  her  wealth  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Although  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  have  never  been  carried  to  their  full  extent, 
yet  their  amount  at  the  present  moment  is  sufficient  to  show  their  importance  as  a  source 
of  national  wealth. 

*'  In  1840,  as  appears  from  official  returns  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and  published  in 
the  report  of  ihe  committee  on  deep-sea  fishery,  the  exports  consisted  of  327,026  quintals 
of  dry  fish  ;  71,676  barrels,  1147  tierces,  and  3643  kits  of  pkkled  fish ;  27,755  boxes  of 
smoked  fish  ;  2553  barrels  and  4661  casks  of  oil ;  and  17,735  seal  skins — the  value  of 
which  exceeded  500,000/.,  and  the  taking  of  which  employed  60,000  tons  of  shipping ;  be- 
sides which  there  is  the  home  consumption,  amounting  to  nearly  the  same  sum.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  is  one  of  oar  staple  commodities,  and  the  chief 
support  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

^^  The  committee  on  the  fisheries,  in  the  report  to  the  house  of  assembly  in  1 843,  says, 
that  ^  frt>m  returns  laid  before  them  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  eastern  &hery,  fr^m  the 
entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  (that  is,  eastward  of  Hali&x),  including  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  engaged  as  operative  fishermen  equal  5000  men, 
having  upwards  of  120  shallops  and  1700  boats  ;  and  computing  that  an  equal  number 
are  employed  in  the  western  and  other  fisheries  of  the  provmce,  an  aggregate  of  10^000 
fishermen,  240  or  250  shallops,  and  3400  boats,  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  statement  of  the 
fishing  interest  of  Nova  Scotia.'  The  same  report  says,  that  in  the  eastern  fishery  there 
are  10,000  nets  employed,  equal  to  65,000/.  in  value.  These  calculations  are  small,  and  at 
any  rate  they  exhibit  the  trade  as  not  by  any  means  so  great  as  it  should  be. 

"  The  racts  we  have  now  brought  forward  show  the  importance  of  this  trade  to  the  pro- 
vince, and  we  regret  that  it  does  not  receive  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  In 
tile  present  depressed  state  of  our  provinoial  resources,  it  would  be  well  to  direct  more  of 
OUT  energies  to  this  branch  of  industry.  The  extent  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  north- 
eastern province  have  been  engaged  m  skip  building  has  distracted  our  attention  from  it, 
and  it  must  be  allowed  tiiat  we  ha,ye  not  exhibited  the  same  enterprise  in  this  pursuit  which 
our  neighbours  in  the  western  parts  of  the  province  have  done,  and  whidi  our  vicinity  to 
the  fismng-ground  would  enable  us  to  exercise.     It  is  well  known  that  large  numbers  of 
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fitik  of  various  sorts,  codfish,  herring,  macharel,  S^c,,  amiuaUy  visit  the  shores  of  this 
country,  while  scarcely  any  efibrt  is  made  to  turn  them  to  advantti^  ;  and  we  have  not  the 
least  douht  that  some  hundreds  of  industrious  fishermen  mi^t  he  employed  along  this 
coast)  hy  embracing  the  resources  which  nature  has  placed  at  our  disposal." 

According  to  the  provincial  returns,  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries 
from  Nova  Scotia  were,  during  the  present  century,  tis  follow,  viz. : — 

Taking  the  averages  of  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  there  were  exported 
annually  81,191  quintals  of  dried  fish,  43,299  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  10,410 
boxes  of  smoked  fish,  besides  652  smoked  fish,  such  as  salmon,  &c. 

In  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  152,698  quintals  of  dried  fish,  40,205  barrels  and 
170  kegs  of  pickled  fish,  5675  boxes  of  smoked  fish,  and  379  smoked  fish. 

Produce  of  the  Fisheries  Exported  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Year  ending  the 

5th  of  January,  1833. 


£       t,      d. 

160,640  Cwts,  of  dry  fish  . 

at   lOf. 

80,320    0    0 

37,1 54  Barrels  of  pickled  fish      . 

„    15tf. 

27,865  10    0 

3,641  Boxes  of  smoked  herrings 

„      os» 

11,296     8     0 

704  Tuns  of  oil 

„  20L 

4,080    0    0 

51,918  Seal-skins    .... 
Total 

•            •           • 

3,898  17    0 

127,465  10    0 

The  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade  was  570,  and  640  boats. 

In  1836,  the  shipments  of  cod,  herrings,  mackarel,  salmon,  and  fish-oil, 
amounted  to  186,9087.,  viz.,  262,245  quintals  of  dry  fish,  47>517  barrels  of  pickled 
fish,  and  490  tuns  of  fish  oiL 

In  1837,  Nova  Scotia  exported  427,140  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  64,803  barrels 
of  pickled  fish.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  in  1837,  was  181,961/. ;  this 
was  chiefly  dry  cod,  but  embraced,  Ukewise,  a  considerable  quantity  of  salmon, 
mackarel,  and  herrings. 

In  1838,  434,309  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  94,855  barrels  of  pickled  fish. 

From  returns  made  in  1840,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  estimated  at 
274,810/.  sterling,  viz.,  327,501  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  66,417  barrels  of 
pickled  fish. 

In  1837^  Halifax  exported  of  the  above  quantity  of  dry  fish,  190,486  quintals ; 
pickled  fish,  28,646  barrels.— In  1838,  dry  fish,  201,826  qmntals  ;  pickled  fish, 
43,438  barrels.— In  1839,  dry  fish,  251,092  quintals;  pickled  fish,  51,035  barrels; 
while  the  custom-house  returns  from  Arichtat  and  Sydney,  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  show  the  exportation  to  be  41,328  quintals  of  dry  fish,  10,794  barrels  of 
pickled  fish,  27O  casks  of  oil ;  and  the  following  quantities  are  fair  estimates  of 
the  catch  in  other  parts  of  Cape  Breton,  where  no  customs' -officers  are  sta- 
tioned :— Strait  of  Canso,  2500 ;  Port  Hood,  500 ;  Mahon,  2000  ;  Marguerite, 
5000;  Cheticamp,  8000;  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  3000;  Cape  North,  4000;  In- 
ganiche  and  Low  Point,  8000 ;  Bras  d'Or,  3000 ;  Mainadieu,  4000 ;  Louisburg^ 
5000;  TArdoise,  6000;  making  61,000 — clearly  evincing  that  this  valuable  branch 
of  industry,  under  every  disadvantage,  is  furnishing  an  export  equal  to  one  million 
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annually ;  wliile  the  internal  conBumption  of  the  province,  with  a  population  tx^ 
ceeding  200/)00)  may  be  fttirly  estimated  at  dOO^OOO  quintals. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  admirably  suited  for  the  fisheries.  St.  Ann's, 
the  Great  Bras  d'Or  inlet»  Sydney^  and  Lomsburg  harbours,  afford  excellent  and 
safe  seaports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fishing  banks* 

A  small  variety  of  herringSi  exceedingly  fat  and  delicious,  frequent  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  May;  and,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  enter  Annapolis 
Basin,  where,  on  the  shore  of  Clements,  they  have  been  caught  in  amazing  quan- 
tities* They  are  usually  smoked,  or  cured  as  red  herrings,  and  packed  up  in 
boxes  which  hold  each  half  a  bushel,  and  contain  about  200.  A  hundred  thou* 
sand  boxes  of  these  have  been  exported  during  some  years,  but  they  are  said  not 
to  be  so  plentiful  as  formerly. 

In  May,  herrings  of  large  size,  full  of  spawn,  arrive  in  nearly  all  the  harbours 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ; 
but  these,  although  taken  in  great  quantities^  are  poor,  and  not  much  esteemed. 
The  spring  mackarel  are  also  lean,  and  not  much  valued,  although  they  keep 
better  than  others  in  hot  climates. 

The  fedl  herrings  and  mackarel  are  exceedingly  fat,  and  much  esteemed.  The 
regulations,  by  legislative  enactment,  for  inspecting  the  quality  of  fish  packed 
up  in  the  province,  which  must  all  be  in  new  casks,  have,  although,  complained 
of  at  first,  established  the  preference  for  the  pickled  fish  of  Nova  Scotia  in  foreign 
markets. 

Crow  harbour,  and  Fox  island,  both  near  each  other,  and  within  Chedebucto 
bay,  have  always  (especially  in  autumn)  been  the  great  resort  of  mackarel  and 
herrings.  Nets  are  sometimes  used,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  fish  is  caught  with 
seines.  Tliese  places,  while  the  fishing  season  lasts,  are  generally  the  scenes  of 
the  most  lawless  disorder  and  licentiousness,  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the 
fishermen  contending  for  the  best  places  to  haul  their  seines  ashore ;  the  pillaging 
of  the  fish ;  the  selling  and  drinking  of  rum ;  the  smuggling  of  goods  by  the 
Americans  ;  the  exactions  of  those  who  possess  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
shores ;  and  often  from  the  mere  spirit  of  spoliation  and  mischief.  A  ship  of  war 
has  been  occasionally  sent  round  from  HalifiEtx  to  preserve  some  sort  of  order 
among  the  multitudes  of  men,  boats,  and  schooners,  that  resort  to  these  harbours, 
and  certainly  these  fisheries,  firom  their  great  importance,  require  protection,  and 
the  establishment  of  r^ularity  for  their  governance.  We  are  informed  that 
within  tiie  last  few  years,  mackarel  have  not  been  so  plentiful,  or  that  they  have 
rather  deserted  the  abore  resorts. 

A  novel  metiiod  of  catching  mackarel  was  some  time  ago  discovered  by  the 
fertile  genius  of  the  Americans.  This  method  is,  simply,  on  arriving  over  the 
fishing  grounds,  to  cut  up,  in  very  small  pieces,  a  quantity  of  old  pickled  herring, 
or  mackarel,  for  the  mincing  of  which  the  Americans  have  also  invented  an  in* 
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strument^  and,  on  scattering  the  same  in  the  sea,  round  the  vessel,  myriads  of 
maekarel  appear  near  the  surface,  when  they  are  caught,  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
taken  in,  with  a  rod  and  line,  the  hook  being  baited  with  a  small  piece  of  shark 
or  maekarel.  Sprinkling  salt  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  said  to  have  the  same 
effect,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

The  whale  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  formerly  with  spirit  from  Halifax, 
was  revived  some  years  ago,  chiefly  by  the  enterprising  house  of  Samuel  Cunard 
and  Co.,  when  two  ships  were  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Pacific,  and  one  for  the 
Brudrel  bank,  and,  among  the  crews,  were  sixty  young  men,  natives  of  the 
province.  The  success  of  these  and  other  whaling  ships  has  been  extremely 
variable,  occasionally  successful,  and  at  other  times  probably  carried  on  with 
much  more  loss  than  profit.  Nova  Scotia  is  certainly  as  well  situated  for  the 
whale  fishery  as  the  United  States. 

FISHERIES  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  cod  fisheries  of  this  province  are  carried  on  chiefly  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Shippegan,  and  Caraguette,  within  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  to  a 
moderate  extent  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
(^  The  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John's,  has  often  been  very 
productive.  The  shore  is  divided  into  lots,  and  these  are  drawn  for  every  spring 
by  the  freemen  of  the  city,  the  most  valuable  being  worth  about  200  dollars  per 
annum.  During  the  month  of  June,  from  500  to  1000  salmon  are  taken  daily, 
and  the  price  varies  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  piece.  There  is  an  excellent  fish 
market  at  St.  John's,  which  is  supplied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  different 
kinds  of  fish  taken  in  the  bay. 

The  whale  fishery,  began  a  few  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  been  profitable.  In 
May,  1841,  the  St.  John's  Mechanics'  Whale  Fishing  Company  declared  a  dividend 
of  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  1843  the  company  declared  a  dividend  of  205.  a  share 
equal  to  about  fourteen  per  cent — on  *JL  4«.  paid  up  capital.  These  dividends 
prove  the  company  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  must  be  highly  encouraging. 

The  value  of  exports  from  New  Brunswick  in  1837>  include  34,677^-  for 
train  oil,  and  30,550/.  for  fish,  chiefly  dry  cod,  the  whole  of  which  was  shipped, 
chiefly,  to  Britain  and  the  West  Indies,  h^ 

Comparative  statement  of  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  fish,  exported 
from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  during  the  quarters  between  the  5th  of  July 
and  10th  of  October,  1841  and  1842,  respectively. 


PRODUCE. 

1841 

184S 

AllwifM 

S366  barrels 

U6  barrels 

21  casks  and  2 
10  boxes,        5 

845kitts 

139  boxes  ...... 

8  half-barrels. 
MM  boxes 

9  barrels 

19tkitts 

SMlbarrcb. 
M9  barrels, 
r     327  casks  aod 
I     348  boxes. 
718  kitts. 
118  boxes. 
85  barrels. 
It53  boxes. 
13  barrels. 
lOOkitts. 

Pickled  herringa 

Dryfldi i 

Soused  fAlmoD 

Smoked  Mlmon 

Pickled  fftlmoii 

Smoked  herrinsi • 

Pickled  mickftrel 

Pickled  shad 
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The  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  valued^  in  the  three  years  18S2  to  1834, 
as  under ;— 


PRUDUGB. 

1839 

1833 

1834 

Codlbh 

£ 

98,981 

9,488 

1.089 

919 

99t 

1,038 

£ 

27,536 

793 

318 

91 

395 

9,298 

£ 

46,337 

9.397 

489 

889 

1,968 

MOMHI 

Hflrrinfla 

Mackarol 

Allwivet 

PishoU 

Total 

33,991 

31.983 

51.165 

The  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  the  country  of  Gasp^  and  the  Magdalen 
islands,  in  1836,  consisted  of — cod,  100,542  cwts.  ;  cod  oil,  37^162  gallons ; 
whale  oil^  25,120  gallons ;  besides  salmon  and  other  fish,  the  whole  amounting 
in  yalue  to  86,624/. 

The  future  success  of  the  British  American  fisheries  must  depend  upon 
markets.  Those  of  Europe  are  not,  at  least  for  several  years,  likely  to  increase 
the  demand  for  salted  or  cured  fish.  The  cause  of  diminished  use  of  fish  being 
the  relaxations  daily  increasing  in  the  abstinence  from  eating  meat  on  fast  days, 
and  during  Lent,  in  Catholic  countries. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  other  New  England  states  began 

to  carry  on  the  fisheries,  first,  along  the  adjacent  shores,  and  afterwards  on  the 

banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.     According  to  Mr.  Pitkin's 

statements,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  about  4000  of  the  inhabitants  were 

employed  chiefly  in  schooners  and  small  craft,  measuring  about  20,000  tons. 

The  average  quantity  of  fish  caught  was  about  350,000  quintals,  value  about 

200,000/.  When  England  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  old  provinces,  it 

was  stipulated, 

^^  By  the  3rd  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1783,  '  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested 
the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  other  banks  of  New- 
foundland ;  also,  in  the  Guu  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places,  in  the  sea,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  any  time  to  fish ;  that  the  mhabitants  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Uberty  to  take  fish  of  any  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, as  the  British  shall  use  (but  not  to  ciure  or  dry  them  on  the  island);  and,  also,  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  aU  other  his  Britannic  Majesty *s  dominions  in  America  ;  and 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as 
the  same  shall  remain  unsettled  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  ctu^e  fish  at  such  settlement,  without 
a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground.' 
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**  Far  du9  fiavourable  article,''  says  Mr.  Htkin,  ^^  in  relation  to  the  fidberiee,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  boundaries,  the  Americans  were  indebted  to  the  firmness  of  their  negotiators, 
and  particularly  Mr.  Adams,  who  knew  their  value  and  importance  to  his  countrymen. 
The  British  negotiators,  for  a  long  time,  refiised  their  assent  to  this  article,  and  particulariy 
to  that  part  relating  to  the  coast  fishery,  and  which  admowledged  the  riffhl  of  the  Ame- 
ricans to  take  fish,  on  the  grand  banks,  &c.,  and  at  last  insisted  on  inserting  the  word 
Uberty,  instead  of  rwht.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Adams  grew  warm,  and  declared  to  the  British 
negotiators,  he  would  put  his  hand  to  no  articles,  without  satisfaction  about  the  fisheries  ; 
he  asked,  *  whether  there  was,  or  could  be,  a  dearer  rifi^ht  ?  In  former  treaties,'  he  said, 
<  that  of  Utrecht,  and  that  of  Paris,  France  and  England  have  claimed  the  right,  and  used 
the  word.  When  God  Almighty  made  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  at  300  leagues 
distance  from  the  people  of  America,  and  at  600  leagues  distance  from  those  of  France  and 
England,  did  He  not  give  as  good  a  right  to  the  former,  as  to  the  latter  ?  If  Heaven,  in 
^e  creation,  gave  a  nght,  it  is  ours,  at  least,  as  much  as  yours  ;  if  occupation,  use^  and 
possession  give  a  right,  we  have  it  as  dearly  as  you  ;  if  war,  and  blood,  and  treasure  give 
a  right,  ours  is  as  good  as  yours. 

<<  '  We  have  certainly  been  fighting  in  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  for 
the  defence  of  this  fishery,  and  have  expended,  beyond  all  proportion,  more  than  you  ;  if, 
then,  the  ri^t  cannot  be  denied,  why  should  it  not  be  aclmowledged,  and  nut  o«t  of 
dispute  ?  Why  should  we  leave  room  for  illiterate  fishermen  to  wrangle  and  cnicane  ?'  * 
The  British  negotiators  finally  yielded  this  last  point,  and  agreed  to  the  artide. 

^^  The  New  England  cod-wiery  was  nearly  extinguished  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  recommenced  at  the  peace  of  1783,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered,  for, 
in  1790,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  represented  to  Congress  the  embarrassed  state  of 
this  fishery,  t  In  oonsequenee  of  a  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  ^  a  bounty  was 
granted  by  the  general  government,  on  the  exportation  of  salted  fish,  by  way  of  drawback 
of  the  duty  on  imported  salt ;  and  afterwards  an  allowance  in  money  was  made  to  vessels 
employed  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  this  fishery.  From  this  encouragement,  and 
the  happy  effects  upon  trade  and  commerce,  produced  by  the  establishment  of  the  goieral 
government,  the  cod-fishery  increased  until  tne  commencement  of  the  embargo  and  com- 
mercial restrictions,  in  1808,  and  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
which  followed.  The  British  government  considered  the  shore  fishery,  as  it  was  oalled,  as 
^privilege,  granted  at  the  peace  of  1783,  and  which  was  forfeited  or  done  away,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  war,  and,  therefore,  refused  to  re-grant  it  without  an  equivalent.  In  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  some  of  the  American  commissioners  were  disposed  to  renew  to  the 
British  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  as  an  equivalent  ht  the  shore  fiaheiy,  but  a 
majority  of  tiiem  were  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  commercial  con- 
vention which  immediately  followed,  were  both  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries.'  ** — 
Pitkin. 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  6,  pages  493  and  495. 

t  "  in  1790,  the  Marblehead  fishermen  petitioned  to  Congress  for  relief.  In  their  petition 
they  gave  an  exact  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  fishing  schooners  of  that  town 
for  the  three  years  preceding.  For  the  year  1787,  each  schooner  earned  483  dollars,  while,  in 
1788,  each  earned  456  dollars,  and,  in  1790,  only  273  dollars.  The  annual  average  of  expenses, 
including  insurance,  was  416  dollars,  thus  showing  a  gain  of  sixty-seven  dollars  for  the  first  of 
these  three  years,  of  forty  dollars  for  the  second,  and  a  loss  of  143  doUats  for  the  third  year.  It  is 
estimated,  that  the  duty  paid  on  articles  necessary  for  a  vessel  of  sixty- five  tons,  and  eleven  men, 
amounted  annually  to  138  dollars.  The  amount  of  du^  on  molasses  was  set  down  at  ninety-nine 
cents,  while  that  on  runt  was  Just  Jburteen  dollars!  Tnis  petition,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same 
nature,  were  referred  to  Mr.  Jefierson,  then  secretary  of  state,  whose  report,  the  next  year,  may 
be  resarded  among  our  most  able  state  papers.  But  that  report  concluded  with  an  exphcit  recom- 
men(mtion,  '  that  the  fisheries  are  not  to  draw  support  from  the  trecuury*  In  1807,  four  vessels 
were  fitted  out  at  Newbur}'port,  for  the  Labrador  cod-fishery.  These  were  the  first  vessels  from 
the  United  States,  that  made  their  fares  in  the  Esquimaux  bay." — Newhoyport  Her&ld. 
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88 
940 

40 
190 

91 


9909 


Qoin- 

talata 

Europe 

attdla. 


50.090 
19,500 
3|000 
5,200 
6,000 
1,000 
3.000 
6,000 
1,000 


400 
1,500 

700 
9,000 


8,000 
3,000 
500 
1.000 
1,000 


106,000 


Qoln- 

taU  to 

West 

liMliea 

at  9  41a, 

95,000 

98,000 
7.500 

10,000 

10,000 
5,000 
0,000 

19,000 
1,500 

i;9oo 

600 

3,000 

1,300 

10,000 


^900 


MOO 

3.600 
1.950 


141,550 


**  Some  United  States  ressels,  which  attempted  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishery  on  the 
British  colonial  shores,  as  they  had  heen  accnstomed  to  do  onder  the  traoly  of  1783,  were 
seized  by  British  cruisers  ;  but,  by  the  conyention  of  October  20th,  1818,  it  was  agreed, 
<  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  mould 
hare  the  liberty  to  take  fish  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  extendiiu^ 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  isliuids  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoun£ 
land,  frooa  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quiepen  islands  ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  islands,  and 
also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Jolly,  on  the  south  of  Labrador, 
to  and  through  ibe  Straits  of  Bellisle,  and  thence  northerly  indefinitdy  alone  the  coast ; 
but  nithont  prejudice  to  the  rifi;hts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.'  And  the  American 
fishermen  were  also  to  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbooES,  and  creeks,  by  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  aboye  described, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador  ;  but,  wnere  such  parts  shoidd  be  settled,  were  not  to  dry  or 
cure  fidi,  without  the  liberty  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ground.  And,  by  the  same  con- 
y^ition,  the  United  States  renounce  any  uberty  before  enjoyed  or  claiined  by  them  or  their 
inhabitants,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harboim  of  any  of  the  British  dominions  of  America,  not  mcluded  within 
the  aboye  limits.  They  were,  noweyer,  permitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours,  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter  or  repairing  damages,  of  purchasing  wood  and  ootaining  water,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  ** 

The  Americans  follow  two  or  more  modes  of  fitting  out  for  fisheries.    The 

first  is  accomplished  by  six  or  seyen  farmers,  or  their  sons,  building  a  schooner 

during  winter,  which  they  man  themselyes  (as  all  the  Americans  on  the  sea-coast 

are  more  or  less  seamen  as  well  as  farmers),  and  after  fitting  the  vessel  with 

necessary  stores^  they  proceed  to  the  banks,  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  Labrador, 

and  loading  their  Tcssels  with  fish,  make  a  voyage  between  spring  and  harvest. 

The  proceeds  they  divide,  after  paying  any  balance  they  may  owe  for  outfit. 

They  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  gathering  their  crops,  and  proceed  again  for 

another  cargo — which  is  salted  down,  and  not  afterwards  dried :  this  is  termed 
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mud-fish,  and  kept  for  home  consumption.  The  other  plan  is^  when  a  merchant, 
or  any  other  owning  a  vessel,  lets  her  to  ten  or  fifteen  men  on  shares*  He  finds 
the  vessel  and  nets.  The  men  pay  for  all  the  provisions,  hooks,  and  lines,  and 
for  the  salt  necessary  to  cure  their  proportion  of  the  fish.  One  of  the  number 
is  acknowledged  master;  but  he  has  to  catch  fish  as  well  as  the  others,  and 
receives  only  about  twenty  shillings  per  month  for  navigating  the  vessel :  the  crew 
have  five-eighths  of  the  fish  caught,  and  the  owners  three-eighths  of  the  whole. 

The  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  banks;  the  second  either  to  the  banks, 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  the  third,  or  fall  voyage,  b  again 
to  the  banks;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall  voyi^e,  is  also  made»  sometimes^  to 
the  banks. 

QuANTirr  and  Value  of  Dried  and  Pickled  Fish  Exported  firom  1791  to  1843. 


YEARS. 


mi 

1701 

1708 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1796.. 

1799 

1606. 

1691 

1809 

1863. 

1804 

18fft 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1813 

1813 

1814 

lolw.. •«•••• 

1816 

1817 

1818........ 

1619 

1820 

1831 

1633 

183S 

1814 

1835 

189H 

1837 

1838 

1839 

IHSO. ... • . . • 

1831 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1888 

1880........ 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1848* 


DRIBD    PISH. 


qnlntali. 
388,837 
864,896 
373,835 
436,907 
400,818 
877,713 
406^016 
411,175 
438,495 
893,736 
410,948 
440.935 
461,870 
567,838 
514,549 
537,457 
478,934 
155,806 
UbfiW 
360,864 
314,387 
169/)19 
63,616 
31,310 
103,351 
319,901 
967,514 
308,747 
380,555 
321.419 
307,805 
941,338 
303,766 
310,180 
300,857 
960,803 
947.821 
365,317 
394.761 
330,796 
330,577 
350,544 
340,689 
353,133 
287,731 
940.760 
188,943 
306,038 
308,780 
811.435 
353.199 
350,083 
174,320 


Taint  in  doUan. 


.... 
.... 
. . .  • 

.... 
.... 
..  •  • 

•  • . . 
.... 
• .  •  • 
• . .. 
.... 

•  • « . 


1,630,000 

3y400,000 

3,066,000 

3,160,000 

1,806/K)0 

033,000 

1,133,000 

913,000 

757,000 

593,000 

310,000 

138,000 

404,000 

935,000 

1,003,000 

1,081,000 

1,059,000 

964.000 

708,778 

666,730 

734,034 

673,665 

830356 

007.743 

747,171 

819,936 

747,541 

530,000 

635,303 

740,900 

713,817 

630,384 

783,805 

746,464 

588,506 

630.345 

709,318 

641,058 

603,810 

567,783 

381.175 


PICKLED    PISH. 


barrel*. 
574436 

48;in 

45,440 
86,939 
5^999 
64,558 
09,783 
06,837 
63,543 
vV,3B8 
6^935 
75.810 
76,831 
80.488 
56,670 
64,615 
57,631 
18,967 
54,777 
34,674 
44,716 
83,636 
13,883 
8336 
36.833 
33,838 
44,436 
55,119 
60,568 
87,016 
76,439 
00,137 
75,738 
73,650 
70,573 
85,445 
06,133 
63,986 
61,039 
06,113 
91,787 
108,770 
86,443 
61.638 
51,661 
46,188 
40.516 
41,690 
33.831 
48.374 
86,506 
40,846 
80,198 


5,356 

7,351 

6.330 

15,903 

18,403 

10,484 

13,330 

11,565 

13,045 

7,907 

10,155 

13,743 

3.030 

9,380 

5,904 

0,303 

3,143 


67 
3,068 
6.968 
1^551 
7,400 
6,746 
7,300 
4,163 
7,191 
8.349 
13,911 
10,686 
11.459 
7,446 
4.305 
3,307 
6,733 
8,604 
4,030 
3,636 
3,344 
8,487 
8,575 
3,480 
3,067 
3,975 
3,358 
8,349 
4,559 
3.713 


Tahwia  Jtollaim. 


560.000 
640,000 
348,000 
866,000 
303,000 
98,000 
383.000 
314,000 
805,000 
146,000 
81.000 
50,000 
318,000 
391,000 
835,000 
317,000 
400,000 
538,000 
364.000 
349.106 
870,770 
363,019 
948.417 
857,180 
340,376 
846,737 
930^587 
885,967 
304,441 
308,819 
3n,973 
338,390 
334,039 
331,496 
161,384 
198,758 
141,330 
179,106 
148,973 
163,396 
116,043 


Per  niao  mootlit  cndliig  Oie  SOUi  of  June. 


FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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Pboducb  of  the  Fufaeries  of  the  United  Statet  b  1840. 


STATS8  AND  TtR. 
RITOR1B8. 


MaiM 
NewH 
MmsmI 
Rkode  Island. 
CeniMetioat  .. 

▼annoBt 

New  York.... 
New  Janej... 
Pemwylraiua  . 

Ddaware 

Manlaad 

VirgSnia 

North  Careliiia 
floath  Caraliaa 
€Iaon;ia  ...... 

Alabaaaa 

MtaoiMlppi  ... 
IiooWaMa  ••«. 

Kaatnckj  .... 

Ohio 

laAli 
nunc 

Wm 

Miehican 
Florida  ., 
Wtao 
Iowa 
id 

Total 


F  I  S  H  E  R  I  B  8. 


Smoked  or 
Dried  Pfah. 


qoiatala. 

179,156 

18,157 

809,715 

4,084 

1,«M 


M8ft 


• .  • . 

.... 


1 
9 


00    •  « 
o  o  •  • 


69,000 


774,047 


Pkkled 
Fbh. 


barrels. 

54,071 

1.7144 

114,755 

1,900 

6,598 

11,114 

1,814 

1,011 

18,000 

71,101 

80,815 

78,850 

415 

U 


97 

8,606 

14 

1 


16,585 

78 

0,011 

14,800 


471,8604 


Spermaceti 
Oil. 


fallooB. 
1 


8,680,971 
487,168 
183,107 

400,151 
ll,OfO 

•  .  a  . 

49,704 

.... 
101 

•  *•• 
.... 
.... 


. ..  • 
.  .•  • 
.  *•  • 


•  •*• 


4,764,706 


Whale  and 

other  Pish 

OiL 


galloos. 

117,807 

15,134 

8,864,715 

688,860 
1,900,047 

1,160,541 
80,000 

«... 
141,575 


M87 

. .  •« 

.... 


14 


1,500 


7,580,778 


Whalebone 

and  other 

Products. 

Valne. 


dollars. 
1,854 

•  •  •  • 

441,974 

4ft,fttS 

157,571 

844,665 
74,000 
15.140 

7,007 
11.107 

4,150 
18.800 


e  e  •  a 
•  •  •  o 


1,150 


6,000 
155 

15,500 


1,168,187 


Men  em« 
ployed. 


nomber. 
'    3,610 


16,000 
1,160 
1,115 

1,118 

170 

60 

165 

7,814 

5d6 

1.784 

58 

6 


7 
165 


458 

67 
188 

817 


86,584 


CapUsl 
inreelrd. 


dollars. 

516367 

50,080 

11,715,850 

1,077,157 

1,801,640 

949350 
08475 
16,460 

170300 
88347 
18383 

113301 
1,617 


141 

11,«10 


18,040 
10,000 
61.800 

64,500 


16,419,610 


Abstract  of  the  Produce  of  the  Fisheries,  Eiqported  from  the  United  States,  from 

Aogost  20th,  1789,  to  September  dOth,  1790. 


COUNTRIB8. 

nsB  DaiBO. 

riSBMCILID. 

OIL  WBALB. 

OIL  SPBR- 

MAcn-i. 

WBALBMIfl. 

OABDLBS, 

sPBaifAcm. 

TOTAL 

Qnan- 

Vahie. 

titr. 

Valoe. 

Qaan- 

tllj. 

Valoe. 

Qnan. 
tity. 

VahM. 

Qaan. 

tity. 

Vahw. 

Qnan- 
tity. 

Valae. 

TALOB. 

Fianee 

French  West  Indies 

q«ln*s. 
548 

151,116 

dlrs. 

1300 
518,188 

brts. 
11 

19394 

dlrs. 

10 
90,818 

Dns. 

9314 
1,756 

dlrs. 

78,707 

18365 

bils. 
1408 
80 

dha. 
17318 
1,019 

lbs. 
108,807 

•  • 

dlrs. 
17317 

•  • 

lbs. 
1,100 
88,754 

dlrs. 
480\ 
14,804/ 

dlrs. 
749397 

Ameaat  of  1st  Class 

151,669 

510374 

10306 

00380 

11,070 

87.451 

1483 

18,501 

100307 

i73ir 

8O354 

10^864 

749,497 

Spain 

Spanish  West  Indies 

«»d  Florida 

Orsat  Britain  ...... 

BiitkhWestlndlss. 

Nora  Scotia 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

Psrtngal. 

Pertttfaese  lilands . 

Oermany. 

Danish  West  Indies 
African  Islands  and 

ContfaMntof  Africa 

Medlruiraneau 

Swediiii 

71300 

814 

5 
1370 

•  • 

18311 

18,504 

5y481 

1,180 

018 
1,814 

8 

0  » 

194,497 

978 

10 

4,114 

a  a 

48^681 
413O6 
11307 

1386 

1314 

4,618 
10 

•  • 

MO 

800 
•  • 

795 

18 

15 

4,778 

00 

191 

•  • 

808 

147 
6 

•  • 

•  e 

818 

886 

8^075 

40 

45 

18,404 

fH 

001 

•  0 

1,411 

504 

86 

•  0 

•  0 

500 

5 

1,780 

15 

1 
807 
179 

4 
180 
470 

8 

6 
185 

•  • 

•  • 

4,147 

88 

11348 

114 

10 
^688 
1317 

00 
1343 
1390 

17 

41 

700 

. . 

8840 

100 

"  8 

00^000 

•  • 

870 

.. 
.. 
.. 
110 

. . 

. . 
* . 

•  • 

]'.075 

•  • 

•  0 

4.110 

•  • 

tCiso 

0  0 

•  • 

19 

0* 

00 

oe 

•  0 

115 

.. 

1350 

•  • 

•  • 

r.ioo 

e« 

•  0 

5 

•  0 

•  • 

•1,806 

1,685 
.. 
756 

.. 

181161 

0  0 

148 

•  • 

a* 

165 
186 

•  • 

I.100 

1,100) 
074  f 

•  •           1 

858V 

*  *          J 

9374} 

•  • 

66 
150 

a  . 

619 

108,170 

89,000 

79304 

55,187 

4310 
4384 

1300 

5319 

16 

Bnstlndiae 

519 

Amoaatef  Ind  Class 

117361 

800,157 

7,490 

11387 

4305 

87,419 

8048 

00390 

11,474 

1300 

8O335 

11300 

448381 

Amt.orbediChMses 

878,711 

818381 

86304 

118475 

15J65 

1H«7I 

5481 

79341 

111,181 

10317 

70.109 

17,714 

1,108,418 
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FifHy  Dried  or  Smoked^  quintals  Exported. 


EXPORTED  TO 


Sw«didi  Wast  ludiet 

DaBi0h  West  ladiM 

Dutch  West  Indies 

British  West  Indies 

British  AmericMi  Colonies  •• 


French  West  Indies  . . . . 

Spain. 

Spanish  West  Indies  . . . 

Portufal 

Madeira 

West  Indies  (generally) 
Burope  ••••••       p, 

Africa ,, 

Italy  


Arerage  price doUars. 


1800 


quintal* 
7,115 
9,003 
M.218 

141,4«0 


86,703 

110,184 

17,388 

8,670 

6,147 

IMIO 

•  •  •  • 

70 
94,402 


1801 


qaintals 

7.128 

30,163 

111,030 

■  •  •  • 

1,687 

66,166 
114,376 

10,891 
7,104 
2,564 

16,444 

•  • « • 

se 

87.886 


1802 


qaintals 

1,009 

2,187 

23.060 

92.679 

•  •  •  • 

27,007 

46,157 

124,943 

29,405 

26,053 

8,069 

43,386 

6,184 

35 

ll;230 


1803 


qaintals 

063 

8.195 

62.088 

71,405 

•  •  •  • 

3.491 
84,291 
06,942 

3.090 
19,094 

1,226 
97,527 
10,537 

•  •   •  • 

2.094 


1804 


1805 


quintals  qaintals 


8.53S 
0,858 
69,028 
70.822 

«  •   •  • 

37,096 

49,333 

15«,615 

6.471 

10,999 

2,895 

106,993 

9,098 

72 

9,417 


1.839 

8.758 
85.727 
55,676 

•  «  •  • 

73,004 

66.022 

127,951 

15,715 

9,100 

6,799 

71.500 

21,561 

133 

18.272 


I 


1800 


quintals 

1,381 

11,967 

80,670 

59,471 

6,906 

19.347 

96^929 

175,366 

18.ftl6 

8,077 

4,132 

61,308 

18,310 

306 

18,498 


1807 


quintals 

6,5b0 

11,436 

20.296 

46.911 

6.331 

87.694 

103,391 

84,)09 

18,616 

•  •  •  ■ 

2^1 
99,000 

4,420 

780 

18,887 


I 


1808 


qaintals  quintals 


1,227 

1,120 

7,793 

96,206 

16,144 

30,044 

29,054 

8,926 

1,696 

2,421 

27,899 


0.400 


1609 


103.061 
010 

08,560 


69,797 

57.IT6 

10.849 

8^19 

2301 

5.995 

to 

3,109 


9  25  ctf. 


EXPORTED  TO 


Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  ladies 

Dateh  West  Indies  

British  West  Indies 

British  American  Cdonias. 

France 

French  West  Indies 

Spain 

Spanish  West  Indies  


^est  Indiee  (gananlly) 

SKT::::::    •„• 

Italy 

Cuba 
Hayti 
BraattStdcc 


•  •a  a 
*a  •* 
..  .. 


•  •«..t...aa«...*a..*. 

•  a.  ......  ...... 


Arerage  prioe*.  *adoIlan. 


1810 


qn^tals 

20,845 

2.087 

2,303 

59,456 

•  •  •  • 

2,190 

99,748 

23.632 

0,884 

6,048 

14,098 

71 
11,901 

a  •  •• 

•  ••> 

•  #*• 


996 


1811 


quintals 
17,142 

4,865 

•  •  •• 
99,242 

•  •  •  • 

98.029 
4,288 
9,029 

99|969 
2,917 
M75 

99,590 

18b46a 
299 

19,005 

9  *  9  • 
«•  •• 

aa  «• 


950 


1819 


qaintals 
11,205 
145 

s  a  •  • 

10,367 
1,211 

29,412 
9.001 
6,440 

90,910 
4^9 
9.761 

91.712 

1,170 

128 

98,009 

•  ax 
aa  •  t 

•  a  •• 


9  50 


1819 


qaintals 
9,029 


27,934 
.9,096 

3,025 
13.039 

1,757 
499 

1.688 

.... 

..  •  • 

.. « . 

•  •  • . 

•  ••• 
.  • .  • 


9  90 


1814 


qaintals 
1,557 


•  a  •  . 

.  .  •  . 


10,200 
4^79 

lis 

7,849 
8,490 


452 


a.  «. 
.... 
*  *  *  . 


409 


1815 


quintals 
1,479 
1,159 
2.549 
10.845 
401 
9.908 
98.997 
7.046 
8.962 
2.909 
1,590 
98,704 
.... 
48 
15 
.... 
.... 
•  • .  • 


4  80 


1816 


qnintata 

643 

2,501 

4.788 

4,790 

779 

40,799 

92.745 

95,825 

16,597 

•  •  •  ■ 

1.781 
69J55 

826 

163 

10,610 

.  •  • . 

a.  .. 


4  90 


1891 


quintal* 

8,305 

19,437 

23.086 

485 

491 

66J91 
0494 
6,477 

•  a  ** 

884 

22,406 

906 
14,420 
41,014 
97.016 
10,046 


1622 


qaintals 

7.090 

12,196 

99,649 

141 

69 

08.746 
1,920 
<»979 

...» 

649 
15,046 

926 

9,076 

91,199 

94.017 

19,217 


quintals 
4.011 
17y«74 


2.260 

67,766 

1,660 

10,109 

76 

» 

19,010 

91 

i.oa 

98,988 

69,799 
9,041 


BXPORTBD  TO 


Swedish  West  Indiea 

Daniah  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indiee 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  eeionies .. 

France 

French  West  Indies  ....••.. 

Spain a 

Spanish  Westlndies 

rortncal  .,•••••••••••••..«. 

Madeira 

West  Indies (gunerally) 

?<5ope „ 

Africa ..•         ,, 

My ; 

Cuba 

Bnurils.  Ite. 


1894 

1826 

1626 

1827 

1826 

1820 

1890 

1831 

1899 

quintals 

quintals 

qaintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

quintals 

4.734 

9,709 

1,926 

1,720 

8,444 

4,226 

8,956 

1,647 

1,661 

21,790 

18,467 

17,411 

16^616 

92,099 

98,406 

90^992 

91,744 

19,494 

92,710 

99,690 

19.919 

90.066 

99,900 

17.922 

94,909 

23,981 

99,786 

600 

999 

219 

«.  a. 

»••» 

*••• 

a  a  .  . 

91« 

706 

20 

620 

11 

68 

8 

4 

119 

9 

689 

7,766 

637 

9,910 

119 

77 

•  • » • 

1 

•  •a  a 

191 

75,499 

74,966 

69,947 

40,989 

67,779 

60394 

99,906 

44,179 

96,799 

76 

99 

2.616 

696 

M06 

915 

40 

6.846 

6,599 

6.583 

0^414 

0,997 

7,200 

6,075 

84» 

10^671 

9,200 

.... 

9,000 

a  ••  . 

•  a  •  . 

76 

444 

667 

711 

189 

a.f  • 

202 

87 

650 

949 

9J79 

16,099 

13.769 

0,615 

10,774 

19,448 

9,061 

6,046 

9^882 

180 

126 

85 

48 

100 

176 

41 

600 

140 

6,947 

1,516 

6,121 

951 

1,164 

7,087 

507 

466 

60 

68.098 

51,980 

63.986 

83,086 

79,144 

95,708 

78,946 

67.614 

87,796 

40.143 

66.185 

49,348 

37.759 

83,618 

91^508 

85.499 

49.011 

49300 

92,760 

90,194 

12.179 

8,860 

19.912 

1V89 

6,310 

6.681 

7,686 

quintals 
2^966 
10,929 
16»974 


W 
91,194 

666 


199 

TMU 
66J894 
iMOi 
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Fish,  Dried,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  froin  1834  to  1843,  indusiTe. 


EXPORTFD  TO 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

Swsdiah  Weat  Indiea 

Daniah  Weat  IndMS. 

Datch  Weat  Indies. ...• 

quintala 

1.117 

27.437 

24.175 

831 

73 

*  •  •  • 

20.945 

•  •  •  • 

72.362 

19,065 

490 

00,154 

3,001 

84 

50 
4.808 
0,079 

quintala 

557 

25,086 

28,156 

430 

189 

850 

25,879 

836 

77,757 

81,763 

780 

75,847 

1,886 

119 

1,700 

4.717 

83317 

quintals 

884 

17.937 

38,401 

819 

180 

•  •  •  • 

17,047 
•  •  •  • 
87.779 
17,637 

453 
58,350 

883 

106 

0,038 

4.817 

quintals 

356 

14.170 

35.318 

550 

50 

•  •  •  • 

8,677 

1.604 

75.004 

13.151 

774 

86319 

518 

311 

8,385 

5.754 

qnintala  'qnintala  'quintala 

353;           564         1,071 

10.200,      13.198        9,003 

3.%825       36,204       34,483 

5061           340            089 

187'              1            620 

•  •••      1      •«■•                1  y  u3v 

0,798        9,014       10,601 

....                    40       . • • • 

89.805      78,378       69.018 

16.900        3,477       37.093 

a  •  •  •                                Xsf V            •  •  •  • 

30.698      44/135       58.365 
67           525         2,512 

188           362           887 

8.8P7        4.522        8.144 
8,803        4,403        0,796 

quintals 

1.031 

9,836 

35,002 

2,079 

40 

13,186 

90 

77,389 

84,939 

291 

07,991 

1.140 

481 

2.934 
4,539 

quintals 

3,348 

37,599 

44,918 

8,107 

314 

18,004 

86,110 
30,774 

57,082 
504 

512 

4,040 
10,008 

quintala 

800 

10,048 

21.977 

Britiah  Weat  Indiea 

4,798 

Britiab  American  odoniea.. . 

France 

Freneh  Weat  Indies 

Soain •■>••>■■••••••■••••••• 

33 
8,883 

Cnbar  ,.,...rT-rT 

46,007 

Other  Spaniah  Weat  Indiea.. 
Madeira 

30,248 

Havti 

43,088 

Weat  Indiea  (generaUy) 

Bnrepe......*        „        

Africa „        

Italv 

37 
434 

■•"■J. •.••••.••••••.•••"" 

Branl.  ite 

884 

Other  places 

0,243 

Hayti,  and  the  Spanish  and  Danish  West  Indies,  are  the  countries  to  which 
pickled  fish  has  been  principally  exported  from  the  United  States.  Of  102,77^ 
barrels  of  pickled  fish  (herrings  and  mackarel)  exported  in  1831-2,  there  were 
exported  to  the  Danish  West  Indies^  19,310  barrels  ;  Dutch  West  Indies, 
7612  barrels;  British  West  Indies,  1992  barrels;  Hayti,  29,476  barrels; 
Spanish  West  Indies,  21,560  barrels ;  and  the  remainder  to  various  places.  Of 
42^274  barrels  of  pickled  fish  exported  in  1840,  there  were  exported  to  Danish 
West  Indies,  5078  barrels ;  to  Dutch  West  Indies,  3537  barrels ;  to  Spanish 
West  Indies,  12,672  barreb  ;  to  Hayti,  16,605  barrels ;  and  the  remainder  to 
various  places.  The  greater  part  of  the  pickled  fish  caught  and  cured  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  is  consumed  at  home. 

The  rivers  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  the  New  England  states, 
are  firequented  by  salmon,  shad,  and  various  other  fish.  The  shad  fisiiery  is 
rather  important. 

Extract  from  report  on  this  fishery : — 

'*  The  shad  fishermen  have  been  yery  successful  the  present  season.  It  is  estimated 
that  3000  barrels  have  been  already  taken  in  the  Sound  between  Monomoy  point  and 
Bass  river.  The  sbad  fishery  on  our  shores  was  commenced  by  a  few  individuals  four  years 
ago.  Now,  between  200  and  300  men,  principally  from  Connecticut,  are  engaged  in  it. 
The  fish  are  taken  with  seines,  of  which  two  kinds  are  used ;  one  made  of  great  length 
and  depth  for  the  purpose  of  surroimding  scools  of  shad  where  the  water  is  from  five  to 
seven  mthoms  deep  ;  and  the  other  kind  are  fitted  for  meshing,  the  seine  -being  trailed  out 
firom  a  boat  or  vessel,  and  the  shad,  in  attempting  to  run  through  it,  are  caught  by  their 
gills.  The  long  '  purse  seines'  require  a  crew  of  sixteen  men  to  manage  them,  and  are 
capable  of  holding  an  immense  number  of  fish.  Captain  David  Baker,  took,  at  one  haul, 
200  barrels  of  shad,  and  Captain  Judah  Baker,  also  enclosed  as  large  a  number,  but  a 
shark  broke  through  the  seine,  and  made  a  passage  for  the  shad  to  escape.  Present  ap- 
pearances indicate  that  the  taking  of  shad  on  our  coast,  will  soon  become  as  important  a 
branch  of  business  as  the  cod  and  mackarel  fishery.  We  are  informed  that  they  nave,  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  always  been  abimdant  in  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  but  until  re- 
cently, no  means  had  been  discovered  for  taking  them  in  the  open  sea,  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  justify  the  expense  of  fitting  out  vessels  on  purpose  to  take  them.  It  is  be- 
heved  that  shad,  like  mackarel,  in  the  spnng,  proceed  northward  along  the  coast,  and  that 
the   fishermen,  when  they  better   understand    their  habits,  will   be  enabled   to  follow 
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them  as  they  now  do  the  maekarel.  They  arrive  in  the  Vineyard  sound  the  last  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  and  then,  as  the  weather  advances,  proceed  northward  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  taken  very  nearly  as  early  in  the 
rivers  of  Maine  as  in  the  Sound,  seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the;^  are  a  deep  wat^ 
fish,  and  only  visit  the  coast  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  deposit  their  spawn." — 
Hansard's  Itegister  for  1841. 

Salmon. — The  rivers  of  Maine  are  those  to  which  salmon  resort  more  than  to 

others.     The  Portland  Argus,  alluding  to  the  salmon  fishery  of  1840,  observes, 

"  Salmon  are  very  plentiful  this  season.  Dr.  Drew  of  Augusta,  says,  that  one  morn- 
ing lately,  he  noticed  in  the  market,  150  that  had  been  taken  near  our  whar6  the  previous 
night.  Their  weight,  we  should  think,  would  be  about  seventeen  pounds  each.  At  ten 
cents  per  pound,  this  would  make  that  night's  fare  worth  255  dollars.  We  understand  that 
one  has  been  caught  in  Bath  this  season,  weighing  seventy  pounds.  It  was  sent  to  Boston, 
for  the  epicures.  They  have  been  sold  as  low  as  eight  cents  per  pound,  though  the  price, 
when  they  first  appear  in  market,  is  one  dollar  per  pound." 


MACKAREL  FISHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  New  England  states — chiefly  from 
Massachusetts.  In  the  ports  of  which  there  were  inspected  the  following 
number  of  barrels  of  maekarel,  during  the  years  1838  to  1842  inclusive,  viz. : 


TOWNS. 


Boston 

Oloacetter . . . 
Newburyport 

Tniro   

Wellfleet  . . . 
Hingbam  .... 

CohMtet 

Dennis 

ProTincetown 
Barnstable  . . . 
Scituate    .... 


Carried  forward  . . . . 


No.l. 

No.  J. 

No.  a. 

brla. 

bris. 

brl«. 

2,917 

1,406 

1,386 

5,071 

1.868 

1,931 

t,07b 

I,53S 

.717 

2.440 

951 

,461 

8,308 

1.S42 

^862 

2,592. 

766 

,901 

M12 

713 

,326 

1,218 

489 

967 

916 

830 

940 

738 

«76 

829 

371 

237 

452 

22,918 

10.313 

20,772 

TOWNS. 


Yarmouth 

Brought  forward 

.... 

Plvmouth 
Sal? ni  •  • . 

••••••••••••••• 

Chatham 

BoTorly  . 

Total 

1842 
.1841 
.1840 
.1839 
.1838 

»»    • •• 

No.]. 

No.S. 

hrla. 

brb. 

M,918 

10,313 

427 

169 

296 

187 

80 

39 

16 

5 

10 

6 

«3,747 

10.640 

10,479 

11,896 

tl,831 

31.733 

38,054 

89,341 

«6,830 

61,040 

No.  S. 

brb. 
80,778 

60 
16f 

7S 


81,141 
80.817 
89,651 
44,380 
ffM41 


The  following  sketch  is  interestingly  descriptive  of  the  mode  of  fishing  at  sea 
for  maekarel. 

Extract  from  ^*  A  Journal  of  a  Maekarel  Crube  :** — 

"  On  the  6th  of  July,  a  fair  wind  carried  us  beyond  the  bar  of  Newbury  port;  in 
a  few  momentSy  and  we  were  soon  rolling  and  tossing  on  the  briny  deep.  Before  dark  a 
thunder  storm  arose,  which  lasted  all  night. 

''  We  sailed  south,  and  on  Friday  morning  was  sixty  miles  south  of  Nantucket,  but  did 
not  fall  in  with  any  maekarel  until  Saturday,  when  we  were  called  to  our  lines  before  dawn 
of  day,  by  the  skipper,  who,  holding  the  morning  watch,  had  discovered  that  there  was  a 
scool  around  us.  They  bit  well  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  we  salted  seven 
barrels  that  morning.     It  was  at  this  time  that  I  learned  the  process  of  taking  them. 

<<  Every  person  has  two  lines,  with  two  hooks  on  each,  and  even  when  the  fish  are  most 
plentiful,  an  experienced  hand  can  with  perfect  ease  tend  two  lines,  while  a  tyro  finds  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  one  from  becoming  entangled,  as  he  draws  in  the  fish  or  throws  the 
Hne  out  again.  Maekarel  always  g^  in  scoots,  but  it  is  not  every  scool  that  will  bite  ; 
when  they  will  not  bite  they  are  said  to  be  ^  scooUng.'  In  this  case,  they  are  seen  in  large 
numbers,  with  their  heads  nearly  out  of  water,  swimming  with  great  swiftness,  sometimes 
in  a  direct  Hne,  and  sometimes  round  and  round,  having  the  appearance  of  being  fright- 
ened. A  scool  can  be  seen  half  a  mile  distant,  and  whenever  one  is  perceived,  the  vessel 
endeavours  to  '  run  into  it,'  and  stop  it  by  throwing  bait  among  them,  which  they  some- 
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times  succeed  in  doing^.  This  bait,  which  ia  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  scool 
about  the  vessel,  consists  of  other  fish  taken  on  board  in  port»  and  salted.  It  is  ground  up 
very  fine  in  a  '  bait  mill/  and  always  used  while  fishing.  The  hooks  are  baited  with  a 
small  piece  of  fish  taken  from  the  throat  of  the  mackarel  that  are  caught,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  with  pieces  of  pork.  They  bite  very  quick^  much  like  a  pickerel,  and 
must  be  drawn  in  the  instant  they  are  felt  touching  the  hook.  There  is  no  mercy  shown 
to  the  fish  after  he  is  taken  ;  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  me  line  the  hook  is  torn  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  Mh  into  a  barrel  or  on  deck.  Frequently,  after  they  cease  biting,  the  remainder 
of  the  scool  is  seen  swimming  about  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  case,  they  are 
*  gaffed,'  or  hooked  up,  with  an  instrument  called  a  '  gaff,*  which  is  an  iron  or  steel  rod, 
two  feet  long,  bent  at  the  end  like  a  hook,  but  without  a  beard,  and  attached  to  a  pole 
about  six  feet  long.  When  the  fish  have  all  disappeared  (probably  sunken),  the  fishermen 
proceed  to  dress,  wash,  and  salt  those  caught,  which  is  done  with  sucli  despatch  by  those 
practised  in  the  business,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  after  we  had  ceased  fishing,  seven  bar- 
rels were  salted,  and  the  crew's  work  ended  for  the  day. 

"  Mackarel  seldom  ever  bite  except  early  in  the  morning,  or  just  at  night,  and  since 
they  are  not  found  every  day,  there  is  much  leisure  time  on  bourd  a  fishing  vessel,  which 
is  the  dullest  part  of  the  voyage.  Such  time  is  employed  by  the  crew  in  making 
miniature  vessels,  catching  various  kinds  of  fish  for  amusement  and  to  eat,  and  in  sleeping. 
The  fishing  business  is  very  uncertain  ;  one  may  fall  in  with  mackarel,  and  return  home 
fiilly  laden  with  them  in  four  or  five  days,  or  may  cruise  about  till  the  stores  are  all 
exhausted,  without  finding  any. 

^'  We  coasted  along  Cape  Cod  for  about  three  weeks,  catching  a  few  mackarel  now 
and  then,  but  found  them  rather  scarce,  and  what  few  there  were,  very  small.  Cape  Cod 
is,  from  the  water,  the  most  dreary  looking  place  that  I  ever  saw.  As  you  sail  along  you 
see  nothing  but  a  sand  bank,  with  two  or  three  huts  upon  it,  which  have  been  erected  for 
the  benefit  of  shipwrecked  saolors,  who  might  chance  to  oe  washed  on  shore  alive.  It  is  no 
terror,  however,  to  fishermen,  as  they  are  not  there  during  the  stormy  part  of  the  season. 
The  greatest  danger  fishermen  are  in,  is  of  being  run  into  by  other  vessels  during  a  fog, 
which  is  sometimes  so  thick  that  you  can  see  but  little  more  than  the  length  of  the  vessel. 
Such  an  accident  occurred  to  a  vessel  that  was  near  us  almost  all  the  trip,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  nearest  port. 

<<  One  morning,  the  skmper  spoke  a  vessel  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  with  100  barrels 
of  mackarel,  that  reported  tnem  plentiful  in  that  bay.  The  skipper,  thinking  it  was  not  best 
to  remain  there  when  he  heard  of  mackarel  elsewhere,  immediately  set  sail  and  steered  for 
home,  to  take  a  new  fit-out  for  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  The  next  day  we  were  alongside  of 
Ae  wharf  we  sailed  from.  Thus  it  is  with  fishermen,  whenever  they  hear  that  mackarel 
have  been  caught  in  any  other  place,  they  all  set  sail  for  the  spot,  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  they  learn,  too  late,  that  the  nsh  are  somewhere  else.  Many  fishermen  have  (as  I  am 
told)  been  living  almost  entirely  upon  hope,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  expecting 
soon  to  find  mackarel  plenty,  and  to  catch  their  share  of  them.  Some,  last  year,  did 
not  catch  the  amount  of  fifiy  barrels,  which  would  not  pay  their  outfits.  They  are 
led  to  suppose  that  they  shall  do  well  before  long,  because  tnere  was  ofice  a  time  when 
they  found  mackarel  plenty,  and,  because  even  now,  occasionally  a  vessel  b  fortunate 
enough  to  make  a  good  trip.  But  the  business  must,  undoubtedly,  be  dropped  by  many 
of  them,  for  it  is  evident  that  mackarel  are  pretty  well  caught  up,  and  wUl  never 
again  be  so  plenty  as  they  have  been. 

**  If  any  class  of  people  ought  to  be  well  paid  for  their  labour,  it  is  the  fisher- 
men, for  theirs  certainly  is  a  hard  life.  As  they  go  in  small  vessels,  they  cannot  enjoy 
even  many  conveniences  that  seamen  do  on  board  large  vessels,  and  they  are  obliged  by 
necessity,  to  live  among  much  filth.  They  cannot  carry  with  them  a  great  assortment  of 
provisions,  and  being  out  almost  all  the  summer  season,  they  are  deprived  of  fruits  and 
many  of  Uiosc  productions  of  the  soil,  which  in  the  season  of  them,  furnish  landsmen 
vnth  so  many  luxurious  dishes." 
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LAKE  AND  RIVER  FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  fisheries  of  the  lakes,  and  especially  of  Lake  Huron^  are  of  very  consi- 
derable value.  The  following  account  of  those  fisheries  is  extracted  from  the 
New  York  Merchants*  Magazine  for  1842. 

'^  The  largfer  lakes,  as  well  as  the  interior  waters  of  the  state,  abound  in  fish,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  valuable  sorts,  which  are  now  taken  in  Lake  Superior  during  the  sum- 
mer by  the  American  Fur  Company,  whose  traders  are  found  scattered  at  widely  separated 
points  along  its  shores.  Among  those  of  a  superior  sort  are  the  Mackinaw  trout,  the  white 
fish,  stiurgeon,  salmon  trout,  muskelunjeh,  pickerel,  pike,  perch,  herring,  the  rock  bass,  the 
white  and  black  bass,  catfish,  trout,  and  c^,  which  constituted,  during  the  eariier  condition 
of  the  country,  a  very  valuable  article  oi  food,  as  they  do  now  of  commerce.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  white  fish,  which  are  not  only  peculiar  to  the  lakes,  but 
from  the  first  colonisation  of  the  territory  by  the  French  explorers,  have  been  highly  cele- 
brated ;  large  quantities  of  trout,  as  weu  as  the  white  fish,  are  taken  upon  the  lakes  and 
shipped  to  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

*'  The  subjoined  statement  derived  from  the  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser^  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  the  lake  fisheries  at  different  periods,  from  1835  to  1840: — 

'^ '  With  the  immense  business  which  is  destined  to  be  done  on  the  western  lakes,  that 
of  the  fisheries  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  has  already  become  a  considerable  item  of 
exports.  The  number  and  varieties  of  fish  taken,  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  it  is  stated  that 
no  fresh  waters  known,  can,  in  any  respect,  bear  a  comparison. 

^' '  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  fishing  has  been 
carried  on  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  part  of  their  food,  but  not  until  the  past  five 
years  has  fish  become  an  article  of  export.  Since  that  time,  the  business  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  number  of  barrels  taken,  so  far  as  information  can  be  gathered,  in  1835, 
was  8000,  and  in  1840,  it  reached  32,005  barrels. 

"  ^  The  weight  to  which  some  of  the  fish  attain  is  unparalleled,  except  in  the  Mississippi 
— as  follows  : — 
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Sturgeon 

Tront 

Miukelauijeh   

Pickerel    

Mallet 

White  flsh    

At  the  Seult  Ste.  Marie 


Greatest 
Weight. 


ISO 
M 
40 
Ift 
10 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 


Arerage. 


lbs. 
70 

10  Co  » 
10 

5 

8  » 

«  » 

4  M 


» 


15 
0 

6 
3 
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Greatest 
Weight. 


Perch. 
Roach 
Black  8 
BUI  fish  . 
Catfish  .. 
Sisqaoelle 


lbs. 
1 
1 


Arerage. 


Ibi. 


t  to   t 

«  .,    8 

10  .,  «• 

S  „  10 


'*  ^  The  yarieties  usually  taken  for  pickling,  are  trout,  pickerel,  white  fish,  and  sisquoelle ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  to  be  found  only  in  Lake  Superior. 

^< '  Since  the  projected  canal  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  been  suspended,  Yankee  enter- 
prise, at  great  expense,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  locks,  has  surmounted  the  difficidty  of 
getting  over  the  fails  leading  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Superior,  and  within  the  two  past 
years,  two  vessels,  by  means  of  slides^  rollers,  &c.,  have  reached  the  upper  lake. 

"  *  Three  vessels  have,  also,  been  built  on  Lake  Superior  by  the  American  Fur  Company. 
The  two  former  vessels  will  hereafter  be  engaged  in  the  fishmg  trade,  in  fireightiug  salt^ 
provisions,  &c.,  to  various  points  on  the  IsJces,  and  returning  with  fish*  Heretofore  the 
American  Fur  Company  have  monopolised  the  trade.  This  will  open  a  new  era  in  the 
upper  lake  fisheries,  as  they  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
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«  <  From  the  following  table,  of  the  amoimt  of  fish  barreled,  wluch  was  obtained  from 
yarious  sources,  ihe  rapid  increase  of  the  business  will  be  seen  : — 


Lake  Superior 

Mackinac ^ ., 

Saalt  Ste.  Marie     

Oreeo  Bay 

Various  points  on  Lake  Huron. 

PortGradot   ....1 

Shores  of  Lake  Huron  ......... 

On  Detroit  Ri*er , 

Shores  of  Sanilac  Connty 

Sc  Clair  Rirer 

Drummond's  Island- 

TwinRirera , 

Mouth  of  Mannistee  RiTrr  .... 
„       Sheboygan  RiTor  .... 

Racine  Rirer 

iSaginawBay 

Thunder  Ba7«»...«4« 

Beaver  Island 

Soath  Saginaw  Bay  ....«..<.., 


1836 


Total 


barrels. 

3.000 

1,S00 
80« 
60o 
000 

8,100 
fiOO 

4,000 


1837 


1840 


]3,S00 


barrels. 
5,500 
800 
600 


4.100 

600 

3,500 

.... 
• .  •  • 
•  •  • . 
.  •  • . 

«.  4* 

•  •.  . 
.... 

•  •  a  • 
.... 
.... 

•  •  •  . 


14,100 


barrels. 

10.000 

4,000 
1,555 


a^ooo 
MM 

500 
1,000 

soo 

1,600 
1,000 
375 
SS5 
500 
500 
500 
500 


35.005 


«  <  The  average  price  of  fish,  per  barrel,  for  the  past  five  years,  in  Detroit,  is  eight  dol* 
lars,  which  gives  a  total  value  of  the  business,  in  1840,  at  266,040  dollars.  Thus,  in  its 
inftuicj,  it  adds  tins  large  amount  annually  to  the  wealth  of  Michigpan.'  " 

In  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  various  fishes,  which  we  have  already 
described,  abound.  Of  some  of  the  lakes  near  the  delta  of  that  river,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  curious : — 

*'  One  fact,  however,  dis^gnishes  the  summer  of  1839.  It  is  the  drying  up  of  the 
lakes  in  the  Mississippi  swamp — at  least  in  that  portion  of  it  in  Adams  county,  extending 
from  below  Natchez  to  Ellis*  cli£&,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  highlands  ot  St.  Cap- 
rine creek  to  the  Mississippi  river,  east  and  west.  This  occurrence,  so  &r  as  the  writer's 
inquiries  extend,  is  unexampled,  and  is,  at  least,  a  striking  proof  of  severe  drought  In 
company  with  a  friend,  on  a  hunting  excursion  of  a  day  or  two,  in  the  last  week  in  Septem- 
ber, we  visited  several  of  these  lakes.  They  are  almost  entirely  dry,  and  can  be  crossed 
anywhere  on  horseback.  They  form  beautiful  meadows  of  various  extent,  from  100  yards 
to  200  yards  in  width,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  length,  covered  with  luxuriant 
and  tender  grflss. 

"  The  myriads  of  jUh  that  once  ewarmed  in  these  lakes^  have  all  perished.  As  the 
vrater  recedes  to  the  centre,  they  naturally  crowd  to  that  point,  and  as  these  reservoirs  fall, 
also,  the  eagles  and  vultures,  and  fish  eating  vermin  of  all  kinds,  flock  in  vast  numbers,  to 
such  a  feast  as  is  seldom  spread  to  them,  in  the  deeper  and  larger  lakes,  a  few  inches  of 
water  were  found  in  the  centre,  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  dyings  fish,  and  stained  with 
blood  drawn  from  them  by  the  talons  of  their  ever  vigilant  and  msatiable  foes.  The  re- 
mains of  those  that  were  dying  and  bleaching  in  the  sun,  covered  large  spaces,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  an  appearance,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  hunter,  '  like  leaves  after  a  frt>8t.' 

^'  These  lakes  have,  for  '  time,  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary,' been  the  habitation  of  numerous  species  of  fish,  from  the  grim  garr^  that  shark  of 
these  fr^h  waters,  to  the  diminutive  pan-fish.  The  winter  rains  will  agiun  restore  water 
to  their  basins,  but  another  ^at  ove^ow  of  the  Mississippi  can  alone  supply  them  vrith 
their  ordinary  inhabitants.  Even  the  amphibious  alligator  will  have  small  temptations  to 
return  to  them  ;  for  his  usual  supply  of  provision  has  failed.  At  present,  they  are  covered 
vrith  an  exuberant  coat  of  grass,  without  any  object  to  interfere  with  the  view,  extending,  in 
some  of  them,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Upon  these  meadows  the  cattle  and 
horses  find  a  plentiful  subsistence ;  and  the  venison  of  this  season  b  uncommonly  &t  and 
delicate,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  pasturage. 

"  It  will  sugg^  itsdf  to  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  that  milUons  of  fish,  thus  perish- 
ing, and  corrupting,  must  affect  the  atmosphere.  Such  is  the  feust ;  and  before  reaching 
the  open  bed  of  the  lakes,  the  effluvia  becomes  extremely  offensive." — Hansard^ s  Register^ 
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Comparatiye  view  of  the  fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  the  whale 

fisheries : — 

Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  in  1837. 


Vessels  employed  in  the  ood  and  mackarel  fishery       .         .  •    No. 

Tonnage  of  same tons 

Number  of  quintals  of  codfish  caught        ....  quintals 

Value  of  same         ........  dollars 

Number  of  barrels  of  mackarel  caught       •         •         •         .  barrels 

Value  of  same dollars 

Number  of  bushels  of  salt  used  in  cod  and  mackarel  fishery  bushels 

Hands  employed No. 

Capital  invested dollars 


1,290 

76,089 

510,554 

1,569,517 

234,059 

1,639,042 

837,141 

11,146 

2,683,176 


Produce  of  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  in  1840. 

Smoked  or  DrUdFish.—Vm^  States,  773,947  quintals  ;  Massachusetts,  389,715 
quintals;  Maine,  279,156  quintals ;  New  Ebunpshire,  28,257  quintals ;  Rhode  Island, 
4034  quintals. 

Pickled  i^tfA.— United  States,  472,359  barrels  ;  Massachusetts,  124,755  barrels ; 
North  Carolina,  73,350  barrels;  Maryland,  71,293  barrels  ;  Maine,  54,071  barrels. 

Spermaceti  0»/.— United  States,  4,764,708  gallons  ;  Massadiusetts,  3,630,972  gal- 
lons; Rhode  Island,  487,268  gallons  ;  New  York,  400,251  gallons;  Connecticut,  183,207 
gallons. 

Whale  and  other  Fish  0»/.— United  States,  7,536,778  gallons;  Massachusetts, 
3,364,725  gallons;  Connecticut,  1,909,047  gallons;  New  York,  1,269,541  gallons; 
Rhode  Isknd,  633,860  gallons. 

VaJue  of  Whalebone,  4«.— United  States,  1,153,234  dollars ;  Massachusetts,  442,974 
dollars ;  New  York,  344,665  dollars  ;  Connecticut,  157,572  dollars  ;  New  Jersey,  74,000 
dollars. 

Hands  employed — United  States,  36,584;  Massachusetts,  16,000  ;  Maryland,  7814; 
Maine,  3610  ;  Connecticut,  2215. 

Coptto/  mre«/6cf.— United  States,  16,429,620  dollars;  Massachusetts,  11,725,850 
dollars;  Connecticut,  1,301,640  dollars ;  Rhode  Island,  1,077,157  dollars  ;  New  York, 
949,250  dollars. 

Comparative  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries^  and  in  the  foreign 

and  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  in  1841. 


Registered  vessels  employed  in  fcnreign  trade,  for  the  year  1841  . 

EnroUed  and  Licensed  Vessels, 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  coastuiff  trade,  for  the  year  1841 
Licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  employed  in  coasting  trade  . 

Fishing  Vessels, 


Enrolled  vessels  employed  in  cod  fishery 

„  „  mackarel  fishery       .         .         •     . 

Lioensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  employed  in  cod  fisheiy 
The  r^;istered  and  enrolled  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  &hery, 

during  the  year  1841,  was 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  the 

30th  of  September,  1841,  was  stated  at        ...         • 
Of  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 

amounting  to  1,076,036  18-95ths,  as  above  stated,  there  were 

employed  m  steam  navigation |      1 74,342  44-95ths 


tons. 
945,803  42-95th8 


1,076,036  18-95ths 
31,031  70.95ths 


60,556  05-95ths 

11,321  13-95ths 

5,995  79-95ths 


157,405  17-95th8 
2,130,744  37-95ihs 
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The  Norwegians  were  accustomed  at  an  early  period  to  capture  whales.  But 
they  only  did  so^  as  they  now  do  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands^  when  whales 
arrived  casually  on  the  coast  or  in  the  bays.  The  Biscayans  were  the  first  people 
who  pursued  the  whale  fishery  as  a  regular  business.  They  carried  it  on  with 
energy,  perseverance^  and  success,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  voyages  of  the  Dutch  and  English  to  the  Northern  Ocean^  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  a  passage  to  India  discovered  multitudes  of  whales  in  those  seas, 
which  led  the  Dutch  and  English  to  enter  upon  the  northern  whale  fishery. 
During  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century^  houses  were  established  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  provided  with  tanks,  boilers,  and  all  other 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  blubber,  and  preparing  the 
bone  for  market.  A  town  with  shops  and  taverns  arose  in  consequence.  The 
town  disappeared  with  the  whale  fishery.  The  Dutch  whale  fishery  was  in  its 
most  prosperous  state  during  the  year  1680,  when  it  employed  about  260  ships, 
and  14,000  sailors.  The  English  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  by  an  exclusive 
company,  like  that  of  Holland;  and  in  1725  the  South  Sea  Company  embarked 
in  the  whale  fishery,  and  prosecuted  it  with  vigour  for  about  eight  years,  and 
then  abandoned  it,  with  considerable  loss.  The  French  and  some  other  nations 
embarked  in  the  pursuit  with  great  success. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,'' 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Norwood,  who  resided  at  the  Bermudas,  ^*  that  the 
whale  fishery  had  been  carried  on  in  the  bays  of  those  islands  for  two  or  three 
years.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  whale  fishery  was  proposed  by  a  Mr.  Richard 
Stafford,  who  remarks  that  he  had  killed  several  black  whales  himself.  '  I  have 
been,'  says  he,  ^  at  the  Bahama  islands,  and  there  have  seen  of  this  same  sort  of 
whale  (the  spermaceti)  dead  on  the  shore,  with  sperma  all  over  their  bodies ! 
Myself  and  about  twenty  others  have  agreed  to  try  whether  we  can  master  and 
kill  them,  for  I  never  could  hear  of  any  of  that  sort  that  was  killed  by  any  man, 
such  is  their  fierceness  and  swiftness.^  '  One  such  whale,'  said  he,  ^  would  be 
worth  many  hundred  pounds.'  "*  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas,  became  soon 
afterwards  distinguished  as  a  whale  fishing  station.  Before  the  English  colonists 
killed  whales  in  America,  *'  the  Indians  upon  the  shores  of  North  America  were 
accustomed  to  adventure  out  from  the  coast  in  their  canoes,  and  pierce  them 
with  their  lances,  or  other  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  fastened  to 
blocks  of  wood  by  strings.    These  blocks  were  thrown  overboard  the  moment 

*  See  Philosophical  TransactioDs,  vol.  iii. 
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that  the  instruments  penetrated  the  body,  and  the  attacks  thus  made  appear 
to  have  been  renewed  the  moment  the  whale  showed  himself  on  the  surface,  so 
that  these  monsters  were  finally  worried  to  death.  The  attacks  thus  made  by  these 
imperfect  instruments  seem,  however,  to  have  been  generally  directed  upon  the 
young  ones  near  the  shores,  that  were  towed  to  the  coast,  and  the  &t  taken  off 
from  only  one  side,  as  they  possessed  no  knowledge  which  would  enable  them 
to  turn  over  the  animal.  It  is  obvious  that  the  larger  sort  of  whales  must  have 
effectually  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  savages  with  such  rude  weapons,  and  the 
demand  for  the  oil,  which,  upon  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  they  were 
accustomed  to  use  as  food,  was  but  limited/^ ''^ 

The  New  England,  or  American  whale  fishery,  was  commenced  in  the  island 
of  Nantucket.  It  was  colonised  by  an  adventurous  and  hardy  race  of  settlers 
from  other  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  New 
England  whale  fishery  is  related  as  follows,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine:  — 

^^  It  appears  that  one  of  the  species  called  '  scragg'  was  descried  in  the  harbour  of  the 
mfant  colony,  where  it  remainea  spouting  and  gambolling  around  the  shore  for  three 
dajB.  Measures  were  soon  adopted  by  the  settlers,  who  were  the  original  purchasers  of  the 
island,  for  its  capture.  An  harpoon,  rude  in  its  form,  was  invented  and  wrought ;  and, 
after  a  severe  contest,  the  monster  was  taken.  The  success  of  this  adventure  induced  the 
people  of  that  place  to  commence  the  enterprise  of  taking  whales  as  a  regular  business, 
these  animals  being  at  ^t  time  very  numerous  around  the  coast ;  and,  as  early  as  1672, 
we  find  the  inhabitants  entering  into  a  formal  contract  with  James  Lopar,  in  which  he  en- 
gages to  carry  on  the  ^  whale  citching*  jointly  with  the  town,  for  two  years,  on  their  givine 
to  him  ten  acres  of  land  in  some  convenient  place,  with  commonage  for  two  cows,  and 
twenty  sheep,  and  one  horse,  together  with  the  necessary  wood  and  water.  The  town  were, 
by  this  contract,  bound  to  carry  on  two-thirds  of  the  business,  and  himself  the  other  third. 
Inb  company  was  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  no  other  company  was  permitted 
to  engage  in  the  traffic,  unless  they  should  tender  to  this  first  organised  body  a  portion  of 
its  shares.  It  was  also  provided,  that  '  whosoever  kiU  any  whale  of  the  company  or  com- 
panies aforesaid,  they  are  to  pay  to  the  town,  for  every  such  whale,  five  shillings.*  John 
Savaffe,  a  hardy  New  Ekig^lana  man,  was  also  procured  to  settle  upon  the  island  in  the 
capaaty  of  a  cooper,  upon  nearly  the  same  terms  which  had  been  made  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  town  with  Lopar.  We  may  suppose  that  the  profits  of  this  crude  firame  of  enter- 
prise were  small,  but  they  were  at  least  sufficient  to  induce  the  prosecution  of  this  species 
of  traffic. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Cape  Cod  had  reached  considerable  proficiency  in  this 
branch  of  enterprise,  and  tneir  success  induced  the  fishermen  of  Nantucket  to  adopt  more 
vigorous  and  systematic  measures  for  its  {»osecution.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  inhabitants 
employing  Ichabod  Padduck,  as  early  as  1690,  to  instruct  them  respecting  the  best  manner 
of  takmg  the  whale,  and  extractins^  the  oil.  The  whaling  expeditions  fi*om  that  port  were 
then  carried  on  in  boats  from  the  shore,  and  the  white  colonists  derived  important  aid  from 
the  Indians,  who  manifested  extraordinary  aptness  for  the  fishery  of  all  kmds,  and,  beinff 
placed  in  responsible  stations  as  boat-steerers  and  headsmen,  they  soon  became  experienced 
and  valuable  whalemen.  These  boats,  in  search  of  their  game,  often  ventured  even  out  of 
nght  of  the  land  during  the  pleasant  days  of  winter,  and  performed  feats  which  are  scarcely 
exceeded  in  oiur  own  day.  After  the  whale  had  been  killed,  he  was  towed  ashore,  and  an 
instrument,  termed  a  'crab,*  and  which  was  similar  to  a  capstan,  was  used  to  '  heave  off* 
the  blubber  as  fast  as  it  was  cut.  This  blubber  was  then  placed  upon  carts,  and  conveyed 
to  '  hy-hooses,'  situated  near  their  dwellings,  where  the  oil  was  boiled  out^  and  prepiu^ 
for  market.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  fishermen  to  descry  whales  at  a  distance,  a 
high  spar  was  erected  upon  the  shore,  with  cleats  affixed  to  the  top,  where  the  whaleman, 

*  Hunt's  Magazine. 
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ynth  his  spy-gla^  could  be  securely  lodged,  and  command  a  broad  view  of  the  ocean.  No 
sensible  aiminntion  of  the  whales  upon  the  coast  appears  to  have  existed  from  the  first 
thirty  yean  of  the  fishery,  although  eighty-six  were  taken  near  the  shore  during  the  year 
1726,  and  eleven  were  sometimes  towed  to  the  land  in  one  day. 

**  We  are  informed  that  the  first  spermaced  whale,  known  to  the  inhabitants,  was  found 
dead  and  ashore  upon  the  south-western  part  of  the  island  ;  and  here  arose  several  con- 
flic^g  daims  to  the  right  of  property  in  this  dead  monster ;  the  Indians  claiming  it  by 
right  of  finding  ;  the  whites,  on  the  g^und  of  their  ownership  of  the  island;  and  the 
officer  of  the  crown  seiang  it  by  virtue  of  the  well-known  principle  of  the  laws  of  England, 
giving  to  the  king  certain  property  which  is  discovered  to  have  no  visible  owner,  and,  in 
ffiscusaing  which,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  if  we  remember  right,  specially  designates  a 
stranded  whale.  The  matter  was,  however,  at  length  adjusted,  and  the  white  men  who 
first  found  it  were  permitted  to  hold  the  prop^ty,  the  whale  having  been  previously  divested 
of  his  teeth. 

^  To  Christopher  Hussey,  a  Nantucket  whaleman,  belongs  the  honour  of  capturing  the 
first  spermaceti  whale,  and  his  feat  was  performed  during  the  year  1712,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained.  This  man,  while  cruising  near  the  shore  for  '  right  whales,'  the  species  which 
had  been  the  principal  kind  captured  by  the  Nantucket  whalemen,  was  blown  oflP  from  the 
shore,  and  fidling  in  with  a  scool  of  that  species,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  one  and  towing  him 
into  port.  This  event  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  whale  fishery  upon  the  ocean,  for  vessels  of 
thir^  tons  were  soon  built  for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  traffic.  These  vessels  were  fitted 
out  K>r  cruises  of  about  six  weeks,  and  carried  a  few  hogsheads  capable  of  containing  the 
blubber  of  only  one  whale,  which,  after  they  had  captured,  they  returned  home,  when  the 
owners  took  the  blubber  and  prepared  the  oil  for  market,  despatching  the  ship  upon  another 
▼oyage.  The  boiling  was  done  m  try-houses,  which  were  erected  near  the  landing,  and  the 
outfits  and  apparatus  were  placed  in  warehouses,  situated  near  the  same  place.  The  substi- 
tution of  vessels  for  boats  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  expeditions  of  these  Nantucket 
whalemen,  as  the  whales  were  expected  to  be  diminished ;  and,  in  1715,  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  whaling  business  from  this  port  was  six,  all  of  them  sloops  of  from 
thirty  to  torty  tons  burden,  and  producing  1100/.,  amounting  in  our  currency  to  4888 
dollars,  88  cents. 

**  Such  was  the  g^rm  of  the  whale  fishery  in  this  countiy,  and  circumstances  transpired 
which  were  calculated  to  extend  its  operations.  Larger  vessels  were  soon  introduced  as 
modve  for  the  business  increased,  and  the  enlarg^ement  of  their  number  of  course  required  an 
additional  number  of  men,  so  that  the  island  could  not  furnish  the  force  to  man  their  ships. 
This  deficiency  was,  however,  supplied  by  seamen  from  Long  island,  as  well  as  various  parts 
of  Cape  Cod.  But  the  consumption  of  oil  did  not  increase  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  the  ships  and  the  Quantity  of  oil  which  was  obtained.  Indeed,  the  domestic  sale  was 
firequently  dull,  and  the  whale  fishermen  beo^an  to  look  to  a  foreign  market.  Boston  at  this 
time,  furnished  the  chief  dep6t  for  the  oil  of  the  Nantucket  whalemen«andit  wascustomaty 
for  the  merchants  of  that  city  to  order  large  quantities  of  whale  oil  from  Nantucket,  and  to 
export  it  to  England  in  their  own  vessels,  from  which  traffic  they  derived  a  considerable 
profit,  the  oil  of  the  island  having  obtained  a  very  high  reputation  in  Europe.  This  fact 
aroused  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  their  true  interest,  and  they  immediately  adopted  mea- 
sures to  export  the  products  of  the  fishery  themselves,  and  accordingly  to  reap  the  profits. 
But  although  the  prospects  of  success  appeared  bright,  they  moved  with  great  caution  in 
this  matter,  knowing  tnat  the  failure  of  their  enterprise  would  be  attended  with  disastrous 
consequences.  Accordingly,  about  the  year  1745,  a  small  vessel  was  loaded  and 
despatched  to  Europe  with  a  cargo  of  oiL  The  expedition  was  successful,  and  their  ship- 
ments to  England  and  other  foreign  ports  were  increased.  This  new  field  of  enterprise  was 
attended  wim  a  double  advantage,  for  while  they  secured  large  profits  on  these  voyages,  it 
was  found  that  the  articles  in  the  foreign  ports  to  which  their  ships  were  consigned,  consist- 
ing of  iron,  hardware,  hemp,  and  sail  cloth,  were  precisely  of  the  kind  which  they  wanted  for 
the  trade,  and,  being  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate,  they  were  admirably  adapted  to  their 
return  cargoes. 

**  But  in  the  year  1755,  the  loss  of  several  fine  ships,  with  their  crews,  by  the  perils  of 
the  sea,  or  by  capture — for  it  is  well  known  that  we  were  then  at  war  with  France— 
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threw  a  temporary  blight  over  the  traffic,  although  it  continued  to  increase.  The  shipi 
were  enlarged  in  size,  from  thirty  to  100  tons  burden  and  more,  as  whales  had  become 
scarce  upon  their  own  ranging  grounds  near  the  shore,  and  larger  vessels  were  required 
to  advance  further  into  the  ocean.  A  number  of  the  larger  class  of  vessels  was  despatched 
to  Davis's  straits  and  the  Western  islands,  being  provided  with  complete  outfits,  and, 
while  a  few  made  great  voyages,  others  came  home  '  clean,'  from  the  ignorance  that  then 
prevailed  respectins^  the  courses  of  the  winds,  the  proper  feeding-ground  of  the  whales, 
and  of  all  those  other  facts  which  could  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  Whaling  con- 
tinued to  be  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  while  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  carry  on  this  pursuit  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  fsuled. 

**  Another  fact  tended  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  whale  fishery  at  that  time.  The 
English  government,  discovering  that  oil  was  far  preferable  to  other  light,  being  better 
adapted  to  common  use,  and  less  expensive,  became  anxious  to  increase  that  branch  of 
commerce  from  her  own  ports,  and,  in  consequence,  granted  a  laxge  bounty  to  this  species 
of  industry.  By  that  means  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  London  soon  became  an  important 
whaling  port.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  measure  was  to  cut  off  Nantucket  from 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  foreign  market ;  yet  the  American  whale  trade  was  not  sen- 
sibly diminished,  as  its  consumption  was  enlarged  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
the  exportation  to  England  continued  to  be  carried  on.  As  new  coasts  were  explored,  the 
field  of  the  whale  fishery  became  enlarged,  and  the  American  whale  fishermen  adventured 
widely  into  the  ocean  for  their  favourite  game.  The  places  at  which  the  whale  fishery 
commenced,  and  the  periods  when  it  was  begun,  prior  to  our  revolution,  we  have  in  the 
subjoined  table,  which  is  believed  to  be  accurate : — 

"  At  Davis's  straits,  in  the  year  1746. 

^*  The  Island  of  Disco,  in  the  mouth  of  Baffin's  bay,  in  the  year  1751. 

"  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  year  1761. 

"  Coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  year  1763. 

"  Western  islands,  in  the  year  1765. 

"  Eastward  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  year  1765. 

"  Coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  year  1774.  * 
'<  Besides  these  places,  whaling  voyages  were  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
although  for  a  shorter  period,  upon  the  Grand  Banks,  Cape  Verd  islands,  numerous  pmnts 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  the  Carribean  sea,  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  sea.  The  amount  of  enterprise  invested  in  the  traffic  at 
different  periods,  and  the  profits  of  the  voyages  at  this  early  stage  of  the  fisheiy,  may, 
perhaps,  oe  interesting  at  tne  present  time,  exhibiting  as  they  do  the  progress  of  the  trade 
m  this  country. 

The  Number  of  American  Ships  employed,  and  Oil  produced  from  the  Catch,  for  Ten 

Years. 


YEARS. 


VesFel*. 


1769. 
1703. 
1704. 
1765. 
1766. 
1767. 


number. 
78 
60 

n 

101 
118 
108 


Barrels. 


YEARS. 


number. 
9.440 
9,236 
11,983 
l\fi\% 
11,969 
16,561 


1768.. 
,1769.. 
;1770. 
1771.. 
11772 


VeMeli. 


Barreb. 


number. 

1<« 

15,4S» 

119 

19.140 

125 

14,831 

115 

12,754 

98 

7,825 

**  It  appears,  also,  that  the  price  of  whale  oil  in  England  was,  in  1742,  18/.  I3s.  per 
ton  ;  in  1743,  14/.  Ss.  per  ton  ;  in  1744,  10/.  per  ton;  and  in  1753,  21/.  per  ton. 

<<  From  the  year  1771  to  1775,  the  whale  nshery  increased  to  a  most  important  extent, 
and  the  hardy  islanders  of  New  England,  who  formed  the  whaling  companies,  were  mecha- 
nics, who  manufactured  the  cordage,  the  casks,  the  sails,  the  iron  and  wood  work  of  the 
ships,  and  even  built  the  ships  for  the  whale  fishery.  According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  Massachu- 
setts alone,  during  that  snace  of  time,  employed  annually   183  vessels,  of  13,820  tons 

*  See  History  of  Nantucket,  by  Obed  Macy. 
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burden  in  the  northern  whale  fishery,  and  121  vessels,  of  14,020  tons  in  the  southern, 
which  were  navi^ted  by  4059  men ;  the  produce  of  the  fishery  at  that  time  amounting  to 
350,000/.  lawful  money,  or  1,160,000  dollars.  At  this  time,  a  larg^  portion  of  the  sper- 
maceti oil  was  sent  to  England  in  an  unseparated  state,  the  head  matter  being  generally 
mingled  with  the  body  of  the  oil,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  same  price  when  in  a  mixed» 
as  in  a  separate  state*  A  considerable  portion  of  the  oil  procured  from  the  right  whale 
was  shipped  to  Boston,  or  other  parts  of  our  American  colonies,  for  inland  consump- 
tion, or  was  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  The  manufacture  of  sperm  candles,  which 
was  first  commenced  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1750,  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
New  England  and  Philadelphia,  and  tended  to  furnish  a  motive  for  the  fishermen  to  procure 
this  species  of  matter.  We  here  append  a  table,  showing  tiie  amount  of  American  whale 
fishery  from  1771  to  1775.* 

State  of  tiie  Whale  Fishery  in  Massachusetts,  from  1771  to  1775. 


PORTS  FROM  WHICH 

THE  EQUIPMBNT8 

WERE  MADE. 


NtBtncket • 

Wellfle«t 

Dartmouth •«... 

Lynn 

Martha**  Vineyavd 

BamstaUe 

Boaton • 

Falmoatb,     BamataUe 

ooanty 

Svansey 


Total 


VeMelt 

fitted  oat 

annually  for 

tba  North. 

em  whale 

fiahery. 

number. 

65 

10 

00 

1 

II 

9 

15 

4 
4 

IS8 


Vewela 

fl;ted  out 

anouMlly  for 

Tonnage. 

the  South- 

ero  whale 

flahtry. 

tons. 

number. 

4.875 

85 

1.000 

10 

4^«l0 

to 

75 

1 

7tO 

•  •  •  • 

160 

■  •  •  • 

1.300 

5 

800 

•  •  •  • 

800 

•  e  e  • 

13.880 

1«1         • 

Tonnage. 


Seamen 
employed. 


Spermaceti    Whale  oil 
oil  taken  taken 

annually.  I  annaally. 


tons. 

10,*H) 

1.000 

«,oeO 

130 


700 

•  •  •  • 
e  •  •  ■ 


nnmber. 

barrels,     i 

1039 

16,000       ! 

410 

1.150 

1040 

7.100 

18 

100 

156 

000 

16 

140 

160 

1.800 

51 

400 

51 

400 

barrflf. 

4000 

1150 

1400 

100 

800 


000 


14,010 


4050 


89.800 


8650 


'^  A  few  years  previous  to  the  revolution,  the  average  price  in  market  for  spermaceti 
oil  was  about  40/.  per  ton,  and  for  head  matter  50/.  per  ton.  Common  whale  oil  was  about 
15/.  per  ton,  and  the  bone  was  worth  about  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

"  The  '  Massachusetts'  Bay  Restraining  Bill,'  tending  to  restrict  the  commerce  of  New 
England,  excluded  their  whaling  ships  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  but  a  special 
relaxation  of  the  law  was  made  in  favour  of  Nantucket,  on  account  of  a  petition  from  the 
island  to  that  effect. 

"  Nantucket  was  found,  after  the  revolutionary  war,  the  principal  mart  of  the  whale 
fishery,  in  an  impoverished  condition.  The  150  vessels  which  it  owned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  were  dwindled  down  to  a  few  old  hulks,  and  the  grass  grew  green  in  the 
streets ;  but  the  characteristic  energy  which  had  marked  the  enterprise  of  its  sturdy  settlers, 
soon  exhibited  itself  upon  its  old  field,  the  ocean,  and  the  sound  of  the  broad-axe  and  the 
hammer  were  again  heard  in  its  dockyards,  building  and  refitting  new  vessels  for  its 
fiEivourite  enterprise.  In  1785,  the  business  promised  great  profits.  The  articles  required 
for  the  outfits  were  low,  while  the  price  of  oil  was  high.  This  state  of  things  continued 
only  a  short  time,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding  year,  crude  sperm  oil  sold  for 
24l  per  ton,  and  head  matter  scarcely  commanded  45/.  per  ton.  Measures  were  soon 
adopted  to  petition  for  its  protection,  and  a  bounty  was  granted  by  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  of  5/.  for  every  ton  of  white  spermaceti  oil,  and  60s,  for  every  ton  of  brown 
spermaceti  oil ;  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  business,  many  persons  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  were  induced  to  embark  in  the  whale  fishery,  thus  increasing  the  quantity 
in  this  country,  and  diminishing  its  value.  But  the  consumption  was  not  sufficiently  large 
to  make  its  procuration  very  profitable  ;  and  the  encouragement  to  this  commerce  which 
had  been  g^ven  by  England,  and  the  consequent  quantity  carried  by  their  own  mariners 
into  that  country,  cut  off  American  whaling  merchants  from  British  markets^  especially  as 


*  Pickings.    Hunt's  Magazine. 
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duties  were  required  to  be  paid  for  its  importation  to  Great  Britam^  after  the  war  of  the 
revolution." — Hunt's  Magazine. 

*^  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  affords  an  excellent  liarbour,  opening  directly  from  tbe 
Atlantic,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  good  market  would  be  there  provided  for  whale  oiL 
Inducements  were  held  out  to  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  remove  there,  in  1786  and  1787, 
and  a  considerable  number  settled  on  a  spot  opposite  Halifax,  called  Dartmouth,  when  there 
were  built  dwelhng-houses,  wharfs,  q>ermaceti  candle  manufigustories,  stores,  and  doekjards. 
Here  thej  carried  on  the  whaling  business  for  several  years  with  success,  but  were  finally 
induced  to  remove  to  Milford  Haven,  in  the  west  of  England,  there  to  prosecute  the 
whale  fishery.  Nantucket  differed  considerably  by  this  settlement,  having  lost  some  of  its 
most  active  and  enterprising  whalemen,  still  the  auspices  of  the  whale  fisheiy  grew 
brighter,  oil  advanced  in  price,  the  number  and  size  of  the  ships  were  increased,  thdr  voy- 
ages were  extended,  and  the  vessels  from  that  port  which  had  confined  themselves  to  the 
West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  different  parts  of  the  shores  of  North  America,  now 
extended  their  ranging  grounds  to  the  banks  of  Brazil,  where  right  and  sperm  whales  were 
very  numerous.  The  manufacture  of  sperm  candles  was  increased,  and  large  quantities 
were  not  only  consumed  in  this  country,  but  also  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  Aoout  this 
time  the  domestic  consumption  of  oil  was  much  extended  by  the  establishment  of  light- 
houses, and  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  country  ;  one  branch  of  domestic  indus- 
try thus  aiding  the  other.  In  fact,  the  enterprise  invested  in  this  labour  was  enlarged  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  little  island  of  Nantucket,  could  not  furnish  sufficient  seamen  to 
carry  on  the  whaling  voyages  from  her  own  port,  and  many  Indians  and  negroes  were 
imported  from  the  continent,  who  resided  on  that  island,  and  became  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  active  agents  of  the  whale  fishery." — HunCs  Magazine^  PUkin, 

''  The  principal  seaports  along  New  Englimd  coast,  embarked  in  the  whale  fishery,  from 
1787  to  1789. 


State  of  the  Whale  Fishery,  from  1787  to  1789,  inclusive. 


PORTS  PROM  WHICH 

THE  EQUIPMENTS 

WERE  MADE. 


Nantucket 

IVeilfltfet.  and  other  porta 

at  Cape  Cud 

Dartmouth 

Cape  Ann  

Plymouth • 

Martha'a  Vineyard 

Boaton 

Dorchester  and  Wareham*. 

Total 


No.  of 

voiaela  fiit<>d 

out  annually 

for  thti 

northern 

whtle 

fi»hery. 

Their 
Tonnage. 

18 

19 

45 

•  •  •  • 
1 

9 
6 

7 

tona. 
1350 

7«0 

•TOO 

•  •  •  • 

60 
190 
450 
420 

91 

6899 

No.  of 
▼esaela  fitted 
out  annually 

for  the 
fonthinm 

whale 

fishery. 


IS 

4 
5 
9 

»  a  • 

1 

»  •  • 

1 


31 


Their 
tennafe. 


tona. 
9700 

400 
750 
850 

•  •  •  • 

lot 

•  a  •  • 

00 


4390 


No.  of 

aeamen 


487 

319 
650 
98 
13 
89 
78 
104 


1611 


Spermaceti 
oil  taken 
anntially. 


barrela. 
3800 


9700 


100 
990 


800 


7980 


Whale  oil 
taken 
loall^. 


barrela. 
S,S60 

1,750 


18,130 


'<  In  1790,  the  attention  of  the  peqile  of  Nantucket  was  directed  to  the  seal  fishefy, 
pro6tahle  voyages  for  the  capture  of  these  animals  having  heen  made  previously  hfxaa 
England,  the  seals  heing  found  upon  the  same  coasts  as  the  whales,  and  requiring  the  same 
outfits  and  men.  The  first  expedition  fitted  out  from  New  England  was  for  we  eoast  of 
Africa.  It  was  not  successful,  hut  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bnnness  which  has  been  since 
prosecuted  with  energy  and  profit.  During  the  succeeding  year,  a  number  of  auocessfiil 
cruises  having  been  made  by  the  Englbh  vessels  upon  the  we^m  coast  of  South  America, 
these  foreign  enterprises  induced  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  range  with  their  ships  upcm 
the  same  coast,  and  whaling  ships  then  first  adventured  from  this  port  to  the  Pacifie  Ocean, 
and  almost  invariably  returned  with  frill  cargoes.  The  success  of  the  whalemen  of  Nan- 
tucket in  the  whale  fishery  induced  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  settlement  of  New 
Bedford,  which  has  since  arrived  to  great  opulence  by  this  traffic,  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  whaling  ships  ;  and,  in  1792,  they  had  enlai^^^  their  adventures  to  a  considerable 
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extent  Tlie  iaarlsei  for  oil  wm  at  this  time  abo  rery  much  extended  in  France  ;  lamps 
were  sent  into  that  country  from  England,  to  encourage  its  use  ;  and  large  shipments  were 
made  from  the  United  States,  which  proyed  profitahle  ;  hut  the  reyolution  that  afterwards 
hroke  out  in  that  country  swallowed  up  all  foreign  enterprises.  The  period  which  the 
historian  of  Nantucket  has  denominatea  its  '  golden  age/  was  soon  turned  to  an  age  of 
bronxe  hy  the  drcumstances  of  the  period,  for  while  the  French  reyolution  effectually  pre- 
yented  tne  importation  of  the  article  into  that  country,  most  of  the  foreign  markets  hecame 

flutted;  the  price  of  oil  in  £areign  ports  fell  helow  that  for  which  it  could  he  ohtained  in 
Tantncket,  the  proyisions  required  ftw  the  outfits  adyanced  in  yalue,  and  ruin  stared  the 
whalemen  in  the  fiace.  In  addition  to  these  disastrous  droumstances,  war  between  France 
and  the  United  States  was  expected  while  the  whaling  ships  afloat  were  out  upon  lone 
Toyages,  and  commercial  disaster,  like  the  forebodmg  twilight  of  an  eclipse,  oyershadowed 
this  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  countiT* 

**  But  notwithstanding  aU  the  difficulties  which  followed,  we  leani  that  in  IBIO  most  of 
the  business  capital  of  the  island  of  Nantucket  was  at  sea,  and,  during  that  year,  six  or 
eight  ships  were  fitted  out  from  that  port  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  dark  clouds  now 
gathered  again  upon  the  commercial  sky,  and  a  war  with  England  was  threatened,  liie 
people  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  traffic  were  soon  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence; 
and,  while  the  motiyes  for  adyenture  m  the  traffic  ^minnhed,  tiie  premiums  of  insurance 
arose  to  twenty  per  cent.  Two  years  afterwards,  an  embargo  was  laid  iqwn  oisr  oommeroe, 
which  restriction  is  generally  a  sure  presage  of  war.  &y«n-eighths  of  tA»  capital  of 
Nantucket  were  afloat,  three-^fourths  of  which  were  not  expected  to  return  for  a  year;  and 
so  great  was  the  apprehension  of  the  dedaration  of  war,  that  a  formal  petition  was  ae^Mitched 
to  the  British  ffoyemment  by  the  people  of  Nantucket,  through  Admiral  Cochrane,  asking 
protection  for  meir  commerce,  and  expressins^  a  willingness  to  remain  neutral  in  the  belli- 
eerent  operation  whidi  succeeded.  But  all  this  was  of  no  avails  and  the  narigators  of  that 
island,  diyerted  from  their  ancient  business,  were  left  to  starre,  or  to  gain  a  scanty  subsist- 
ence by  fishing  around  the  coast,  or  by  cultiyating  its  barren  soil. 

^*  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  country,  it  is  well  known,  was  inyoWed  in  one 
common  wreck ;  but  the  elastic  energies  of  the  nation  reviyed,  and  the  whale  fishery  was 
commenced  upon  a  new  foundation,  and  has  been  adyancing  with  a  gradual  and  solid  growth 
to  the  m-esent  time.  I>urin|^  the  year  1819,  it  was  extended  to  many  points  along  the 
coast  of  New  England ;  and  whale  ships  were  fitted  out  frt>m  New  Yonc,  Long  Imn^ 
New  London,  New  Bedford,  Cape  Cod,  and  Boston,  which  have  been  increasing  to  the 
present  day,  constituting  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  beautifol  settlements  that  are 
scattered  along  our  northern  maritime  shores,  as  monuments  of  the  liberality  and  enter- 
prise of  that  mgh-minded  class  of  men,  our  American  whaling  merchants.  The  growing 
population  of  the  country,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  the  articles  produced  by  the 
whale  fishery  from  the  introduction  of  machineiy ;  and  the  multiplied  branches  of  trade  re- 
quiring them,  together  with  the  more  efficient  organisation  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  secu* 
rity  to  its  prosecution  furnished  by  the  strength  of  our  goyemment,  will  render  it  in  coming 
time,  as  it  now  is,  a  lucratiye  and  permanent  field  of  commerce.'' — Hun£t  Magazine. 

According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  the  whole  number  of  yessels  engaged  in  this  fishery,  in  the 
winter  of  1834,  was  434,  of  which,  about  384  were  ships,  and  my  barks  and  brigs. 

The  greatest  part  of  these,  belong  to  New  Bedford,  and  Nantucket,  and  New  Lon- 
don. The  following  is  the  number  of  yessels,  in  these  three  dbtricts,  with  their  tonnage^ 
and  number  of  men  employed,  furnished  us  by  the  collectors  of  these  districts. 


DIftTRICrS. 

Ne.  of  Touelf. 

Tooaage. 

Men. 

New  Bedford 

181 
7S 
41 

56^S 
t04,72 
11^1 

444ft 

1800 
1081 

Nantucket 

New  London 

ToW 1           MS 

94,075                      7303           | 
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"  The  remaioing  number^  being  about  136  from  the  best  information  obtained,  belong 
to  ihe  following  ports : — 


PORTS. 

No.  of  Teatela. 

PORTS. 

No.  of  Teaaela. 

S&ff  H  arbour 

28 

6 

19 

13 

11 

PArt0mouth 

Palmoutli •.•••.. 

Brid^port 

Warren  ••••••••••>••••• 

Bristol 

EdgertOD.. ••..  ••..••... 

NtfWDort  •   ...    •    .....»• 

Salem  .  .,.• 

HudMii  -•  ....«•••.. 

Boaton 

P^nvidHiiCA 

New  York 

Fall  River 

Wareham ••.. 

PonirkkeeDsie. ...... .... 

Portland 

Ply  BBoath  •..•••.•.•••••• 

Wiacaaaett 

Gloucester. ............. 

Greenport* •■ 

Newfoarfch 

'<  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  sperm  fishery,  finom  New  Bedford,  was  112, 
with  a  tonnage  of  37,163,  and  2828  men  ;  and  from  Nantucket  was  sixty-nine,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  24,216,  and  1684  men.  The  number,  from  the  other  ports,  in  the  same  fishery, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  eighty,  making  the  whole  number,  in  the  sperm  fishery,  about 
261 ,  and  in  the  rif  ht  whale  fishery,  about  170. 

V  <<  The  value  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  former,  with  their  outfits,  has  been  estimated, 
by  those  well  acquainted  with  tne  business,  at  30,000  dollars  each  ;  those  in  the  latter,  at 
16,000  dollars,  and  the  barks  and  brigs  may  be  estimated  at  10,000  dollars.  The  following, 
therefore,  may  be  deemed  the  value  of  au  the  vessels,  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  from 
the  United  States,  about  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  including  their  outfits. 


261  ships,  in  the  sperm  fishery 
120    „         „      right  whale  fishery 
50  barks,  brigs,  &c. 


at 


Total 


dollars. 
80,000 
15,000 
10,000 


dollars. 
7,830,000 
1,800,000 
500,000 


10,130,000 


**  The  entire  tonnage  of  the  whaling  vessels,  in  the  districts  of  New  Bedford,  Nan- 
tucket, and  New  London,  as  above  stated,  was  94,075  ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels,  in  the  other  ports,  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  vessels,  in  these  three  places, 
the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  whaling  business,  may  be  stated  at  136,000,  which  is 
not  far  from  one-tenth  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States  ;  and  by  the  same  ratio^ 
the  whole  number  of  men  employed,  would  be  about  10,900.  The  men  usually  have  for 
their  shares,  three-tenths  of  the  earnings. 

"  In  1830,  it  was  calculated,  that  the  following,  among  many  other  articles,  were  con- 
sumed by  the  whale  ships. 

**  Thirty-six  thousand  barrels  of  fiour ;  30,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork;  18,000  bolts 
of  duck  ;  6,000,000  of  staves  ;  and  2000  tons  of  cordage. 

**  The  consumption  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  others,  must  have  increased  since  that 
period. 

*^  About  one-half  of  the  common  whale  oil,  finds  a  market  in  Europe,  one-quarter  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  the  other  quarter  in  the  United  States. 

<<  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  spermaceti  oil  is  consumed  in  this  countr)' ;  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  being  used  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories  ;  and  in  this  indirect  way, 
one  branch  of  domestic  industry  is  materially  benefited  by  another. 

'*  And  wd  cannot  but  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  temperance  now  practised  on  board 
most  of  these  whale  ships  contributes,  in  no  small  degpree,  to  the  success  of  these  long  and 
hazardous  voyages.  We  are  h^py  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  in  April,  1834,  no  less  than 
168  of  the  wnale  ships  of  New  Bedford,  were  what  are  called  temperance  ships,  furnishing 
no  spirituous  liquors,  except  for  the  medicine  chest. 

*^  Great  Bntain  formerly  gave  a  high  bounty  on  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery.: 
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but  this  bounty  ceased  in  1824.     A  duty,  howerer,  on  foreign  oil,  was  continued,  amount- 
ing, in  the  case  of  spermaceti  oil,  to  a  prohibition. 

*^  The  South  S^  fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the  British,  until  about  the  commence- 
mmit  of  the  American  reTofutionary  war.  The  greatest  number  of  ships  engaged  in  it,  in 
any  one  year,  from  1814  to  1824,  wnen  the  bounty  ceased,  was  sixty-eight,  tonnage  19,755, 
and  employing  1827  men ;  and,  in  1830,  only  tnir^-one  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,997, 
and  937  men  ;  and  these  ships  were  from  the  port  of  London.'' 


OUTFITS  OF  WHALE  SHIPS. 


**  The  outfits  required  for  a  whaling  ship  constitute  no  inconsiderable  item  of  the  ex- 
pense, amounting,  in  a  vessel  whidi  is  fitted  out  for  a  three  years'  yoyage,  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  18,000  dollars,  while  the  hull  not  unfrequently  costs  22,000  dollars  more,  while  many 
have  sailed  whose  total  cost  does  not  vary  £&c  from  60,000  dollars.  The  principal  kind  of 
provisions  required  for  the  crew  upon  their  voyage,  consists  of  beef  and  pork,  bread,  mo- 
lasses, peas,  beans,  com,  potatoes,  dried  apples,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  besides  from. 
3000  to  4000  casks,  made  from  white  oak,  and  a  quantity  of  spare  duck  cordase,  and  other 
articles  which  may  be  required  in  the  course  of  the  voyajs^.  In  a  ship  whi(3i  mans  four 
boats,  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  men  are  employed.  The  contract  entered  into  between 
the  crew  and  the  owners  of  the  ship,  and  contained  in  the  shipping  articles  that  are  required 
to  be  signed  by  each  sailor,  makes  it  binding  on  the  owners  to  provide  the  ship  and  all  the 
necessary  outlays  of  the  voyage  ;  and  upon  the  crew  to  perform  tiieir  duty  on  board  the 
ship,  obeying  all  proper  orders  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  As  a  compensation,  they  are 
entitled  to  such  part  of  the  oil,  or  whatever  else  may  be  obtained,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon 
for  thw  services ;  and  if,  in  case  of  death  or  accident,  any  portion  of  the  crew  is  unable  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  Voyage,  ihey  or  their  legal  representatives  are  empowered  to  draw, 
in  their  own  right,  whatever  of  compensation  would  have  fallen  to  their  share  had  the  voy- 
age been  completed,  this  compensation  being  proportioned  to  the  time  they  shall  have 
served.  The  'lays,'  or  shares  of  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  are  measured  by  the 
amount  of  their  experience  and  value  in  the  voyage." 

The  annexed  enumeration  of  the  quantities  of  many  articles  of  foreign  and  domestic 
produce  required  in  the  outfit  of  whale  ships,  which  sailed  during  1841,  is  derived  from 
the  Nantucket  Enquirer — good  authority  on  aU  matters  pertaining  to  this  branch  of 
commerce.  The  American  whalers  have  increased  from  a  few  frail  boats,  hardly  venturing 
from  the  shore,  to  a  fleet  of  650  sail  of  190,000  tons  burden,  a  monument  reared  upon 
the  broad  ocean,  where  the  world  may  sail  and  read  the  chivalrous  and  enriching  results  of 
New  England  perseverance,  energy,  and  industry.  Other  nations  have  not  been  negligent 
in  encouraging  this  fishery  ;  but  m  all  cases  witn  but  little  good  effect.  Notwithstonding 
bounties,  loans,  royal  g^rants,  and  monopolies,  have  been  showered  upon  the  adventurous 
whalers  of  other  nations,  the  fishery  has  died  imder  these  lavishments  until  America  and 
New  South  Wales  only  import  enough  for  their  own  consumption  :— 


ARTICLES. 

Floor barrels 

Pork  snd  beof  •.■....•.....  .....a  ..••••      »f 

,. gmUona 

Ibt, 

£wf«r ft 

Tin „ 

Rice. , 

Dock .pieces 

Oordage. tons 

Iron  poope.. ..............................  ^^ 

Steree • berrele 

Copper sheeu 

Tar.. barrds 


Qoantitiee. 


45,340 

46,030 

204.500 

226,480 

208,700 

90.600 

204,600 

22,600 

2.680 

V16 

650,000 

220»I70 

4,260 


ARTICLES. 


White  lead lbs. 

PaiDtoil gallone 

Cotton  and  calicoea yardf 

Butter Ibe. 

Vinegar • .....barrels 

Beano,  peas,  and  com bushels 

Cheeoe lbs. 

Ham 
Dried  ap 
Dried  '  ' 

Tobacco ...............I ......  y. 

Soap. boxes 


t* 


>f 


Quantitieo. 


174,600 

11,980 

078,000 

290.468 

2,110 

20,642 

46,240 

44,960 

226.480 

281.140 

462,000 

4^20 
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AMERICA. 


We  add  the  following  interettmg  aoooimt  of  the  ecjuipmeiit  tnd  ezpeme  of  fitting 
180  Dutch  whale  ships  for  the  Greenliuid  fishery,  in  ^e  eighteenth  century : — 


BQUIPMBNT. 


bofttf,    with    thtir 


36.000  MW  OMks 

1.700,000  hoopn,  for  repairiog  old  cssks,  &c 

Coopvrs*  wages 

171.000  Ibt.  of  cordage... 
Making    and    repairing 

atorea,  Ito • 

Inm  work,  naila.  amidia*  wagea,  fte 

400.000lba.of  beef,  Ac 

1/M)0  firkina  of  butter,  of  eighty  or  ninety 

Amaterdam  Iba.  each. 
150,000  Iba.  of  atook-ftah 

650.000  Iba.  blaoait. 

71,000  Iba.  of  noft  bread. 
560  aokers  of  Genew^,. 
Sugar,  apleea,  ftc.. 


Oarried  forward. 


florina. 
106  000 

43.000 
11,000 
35^000 

15,«00 

5,000 

40,000 

57,000 
11.000 
40,000 
18.000 
5600 
3.000 


406.100 


£QUIPMBNT. 


Bionght  iorwaid 

60,000  Iba.  of  Priealand  pork 

144,000  Iba.  ef  cheeae 

10.000  Iba.  of  Texel  and  Leyden  dieeae 

10300  barrela  of  beer. 

9,000 aadca  of  peaa,  bariey,6to 

Herring  andaalt-flah .• 

Variooa  oooka*  and  cabin  fomitnre,  ezjienaea 

of  transporting  atorea  on  board,  die....... 

Hard  money  to  aeamea 

Wagea  of  the  aeamen,  payable  on  the  retnm 

Of  the  ahipa»  nnd  other  incidental  espsnm 

during  the  Toyage . . . . .  

For  the  freight  or  hire  of  ddpa,  at  the  r«te  of 

lOOOflorina  for  each  ahip. «. 


Total  of  ndraneea  flv  180  whale  Aahing  aUpa 


florioa. 
403,100 


18.000 

1.500 
17,000 
40.500 

3,000 

38.000 

180^000 


640,000 
640,000 


1.790.100 


Shippiko  arriyed  finom  the  Whale   Fishery  at  the  different  Ports,   and  the  number  of 
Barrds  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  1841. 


PORTS  OF  ARRITAL. 


NewB«lford 

Nantucket 

Fairhavea 

Dartmoath 

IVeatport  .«••...•••.•.•.•< 
Mattapiiaett  and  Sippiean 

Warebam   

Bdgartown 

HoInuM'Uole 

PallRirer 

Newburypert 

Plymouth *.*• 

Safem  

Beaton 

Falmouth 

FroTinoelown ...  •• 

Newport. ...a... 

Bristol 

Warren.  .................. 

Providence 

New  London 

Stonington 

MyaUc 

Sagharbor 

Oreenport  .••....>.••..•.. 

NewSoflblk 

Bridgeport ••.•.< 

Hodaon • 

Pooghkeepale 

WitaOngtoB 

Newark 

OoMapring ••• 

Jameaport , 

Wiacnaaet 

Portland 

New  York 


Total  in  1841  ... 
Anired  in  1840 


Shipa  and 
Bark*. 

Briga. 

Schoonera. 

1 

number. 

number. 

number. 

7 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

6 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

171 

43 

0 

175 

41 

6 

barrela. 
54,800 

39381 
8,180 
1,100 

3,180 
1380 
1,430 
8,168 


060 
400 

500 

175 
6^16 
MOO 
1,016 
1487 
1,930 
3.115 
1,670 
4,115 
1,500 

600 
5,310 
1,000 

160 


600 
6^880 

40 

•  •  •  « 

150 


Whale. 


barrela. 

49,510 

3,405 

18,458 


79 
MO 

50 

MOO 

800 


It 
MOO 
M80 

379 

40 

16 

176 


7,350 

17,890 

5k«68 

1,600 

48,flM 

6,608 

8.708 
1.300 
MOO 


M60 
4,150 
MSO 
1,100 

M60 
1,000 


157.643 
156,455 


105,164 
103,441 


PaoOBBSS  of  the  Whale  Fishery  from  1815  to  1841,  inclusive  ;  showing  the  Nomber  of 

Barrels  of  Oil  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  each  Year. 


Y  B  A  R  8.      1  Spermaceti. 

Whale.            YBARS. 

Spermaceti. 

WhUe. 

TBAR8. 

Spevmnceti. 

1841 

barrela. 
157.343 
156,445 
141,664 
179,400 
181,560 
133,321 
175,130 

Iwrrela. 

305,064 

108,441 

113,613 

118,710 

ll^llOj 

183,050 

115,100 

111,191 

159,166 

1831 

barrela. 
70.067 

barrela. 

179.141 

113,948 

86,174 

1023 

*  barrela. 
87,130 
41,900 
48,000 
34,708 
11,383 
18,638 
31,650 
7.530 
3,844 

1631 

110.531 

106,810 

79,840 

73,on 

03,180 
31,848 

61,140 

1811 

laao  -     ........a 

1830 

1811.... 

1838 

\avt 

1819 

18«0 

1818 

1810 

1836 

1835 

11114.... .' 

1817 

Iglg 

1816 

1817 

118^814 
113,171 

1815 

1816 

1833 

1814 

91,380 

^ 

1815 
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The  Value  of  Common  Whale  Oil  and  Bone,  and  of   Spermaceti   Oil  and  Candles, 

Exported  from  1802  to  1833,  was  as  follows: — 


YEARS. 


1MI3 

1804 

1905 

1S06. 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 


Whale 

(common) 

oil  and  bone, 


dollar*. 
280.000 
310,000 
315,000 
418,000 
476.000 

88,0<>0 
160.000 
222,000 

78,000 

56,000 
2,500 
1,000 

57*000 
116,000 
231,000 
495,000 


Sperm,  oil 

and 
candles. 


dollars. 
175,000 

70,000 
163,000 
182,000 
130,000 

33,000 
136,000 
132.000 
273,000 
141,000 

10,500 

9,000 

143,000 

59.000 
112,000 
294,000 


YEARS. 


1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826. 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

183t 

1838 


Whale 

(common) 

oil  and  bane. 


Sperm,  oil 

and 

candles. 


dollars. 
431.000 
636,000 
350,480 
311.415 
432,115 
168,272 
296,425 
230.845 
22-(,004 
181,270 
49MtfS 
680,693 
688,282 
1.196,323 
1,110,189 


do'Iam. 
132,000 
113,000 
17M17 
157,286 
221,309 
306,014 
219,867 
311,021 
364.281 
446,047 
353,869 
287.910 
871.860 
805.494 
802,040 


Thb  extensive  branch  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  placed  in  a  shape,  in  the  following 
table,  that  shows  the  import,  export,  and  value  of  the  export  of  the  produce  the  hardy  sons 
of  the  east  obtain  from  the  depUis  of  the  feithomless  ocean. 

The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Qnantitj  (in  barrels)  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil 
Imported  into  the  United  States,  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1834,  to  the  Ist  of  August, 
1843. 


TEARS. 


1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1888 


Sperm. 


barreb. 


128,686 
181,723 
132,350 


Whale. 


barrels. 


131,157 
219,138 
216,552 


YEARS. 


1889 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843,  to  August  1 


Sperm. 


barrels. 
142,336 
157.7tfl 
159.304 
165.837 
118,986 


Whale. 


barrels. 
229,783 
207.908 
207.348 
161,041 
160.617 


Ths  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Sperm  Oil,  Whale,  and  other 
Fish  Oils,  and  Whalebone,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  annually,  from  the  1st  of 
October,  1836^  to  the  30th  of  September,  1842  :— 


SPERM      OIL. 

WHALE  AND  FISH  OILS. 

WHALEBONE. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qutntity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1838 

barrels. 
4.925 
5,619 
9,295 
2,731 
13,797 
11,091 
0,135 

dollars. 
119,787 
151  875 
137^09 
85,015 
480,490 
343,300 
233,144 

barrels. 
794,990 
115,047 
103,154 
47,0  6 
143,510 
130,124 
124,118 

dollars. 
1,049,460 
1,271,545 
1,556,775 
515,484 
1,404,984 
1,260,660 
1,315,411 

Ibsv 

731,500 
1,129,500 
1,634,570 
1,445,098 
1.892.-259 
1.27 1,363 

918,280 

dollars. 
187,008 

1837 

223,682 
321,458 

1888 

11139 

28-«,790 
310,370 
259,148 
225,382 

1840 

1841 

1842 

By  the  above  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  been  so  fluctuating  that  the 
business  appears  to  be  on  the  decline.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  fact.  More  ships 
are  in  commission  this  year  than  ever  before;  but  the  vessels  afloat  have  not  been  as 
successfril,  comparatively,  as  in  former  years.  The  additional  number  engaged  will 
swell  the  imports  up,  by  the  Ist  of  January,  1844,  to  an  amount  larger  than  any  pre- 
vious year. 
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The  whole  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  is  645,  belonging  as  follows.     In  1843 : — 


PORTS. 


New  Bedford 
PtirhaTea  .. 
PmlmoQth  . . . , 
Sdnrtown  . , 
Holmee'  Hole 
Ntntticket  .. 
Durtmoutli  .. 
Weatport  ... 
Sippic«n  ... 
MatUproMtt 


Vee- 
fell. 


No. 

«17 

45 

6 

10 

3 


PORTS. 


Wureham .... 
ProTinoetown 
Plymouth .... 
Newbnryport 
Boston  

85  ILynn 

1  iSaJem  

11  Souenet  .... 
7  tDuektbtiry  .. 

10  iNewSuflblk.. 


Ve»- 

•ele. 


No. 
7 
16 

7 
1 
4 
S 
8 
S 
1 
1 


PORTS. 


PeU  River  .. 
Preetown  ... 
Portsmoatti . 
ProTideaoe  . 

Brbtol   

Warrea  .... 
Newport  ... 
Stoniactmi  . 

Mystic 

Nfw  London 


Vee- 

•elt. 


No. 
7 
1 
1 

8 
8 

to 

IS 
SO 

8 
50 


PORTS. 


Bridgeport  

Sag  Harbour 

Cold  Spring 

Greenpovt 

Hudaoo    

PoogfalLeepaie   ... 

New  York 

WilaungtoD  (Od) 


Ym- 


No. 

S 

44 


Of  the  645  vessels  employed,  only  112  were  in  port  on  the  22nd  instant,  leaving  533 
vessels  afloat,  actively  engaged  in  obtaining  cargoes;  Many  of  these  vowels  are  daify 
looked  for,  and  the  reports  of  those  absent  exhibit  a  very  mvourable  condition  o£  the 
trade. 

Sperm  oil  does  not  bring  in  this  market  so  high  prices  as  it  used  to  in  previoiis  years ; 
but  whale  oil  and  whalebone  are  at  present  in  active  demand,  at  as  £Edr  prices  as  we  have 
quoted  for  some  years  past. 

The  prices  ot  sperm  and  whale  oil,  and  whalebone,  from  1838,  to  1842,  inclusive,  were 
as  follows: — 


Y  £  4  R  S. 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1848 
1843 


Sperm  OiL 


ets.  eta. 

75  to  07  ar.  83 

98  ,,  110  „  103 

90  ,,  100  M  100 

81  o  105  „  94 

64  ..  M  „  73 

53  ..  78  .,  03 


Whale  Oa. 

cts*             eta. 

30 

to    37    aT.  33 

30 

II     so     K    34 

30 

..      W      n    30 

30 

*,     36     „    31 

• 

8t 

t»      38     »,     89 

31 

..     40     „    34] 

•nt 


17  to  31  ar. 

17  „  19 

18  „  33  H   19 
18  M  S3  „   19| 
SO  „  8S  „  S3 
S6  H  50  »t 


Average  prices  for  the  six  years  above. 


Sperm  oil.. 
Whale  oil.. 
Whalebone. 


oenla. 
88 

8S  5^ 
..     8S| 


The   New  Bedford  Shipping  List  gives  the  following  estimate  of  Ships  and  OU  to 
arrive  in  1844: — 


There  are  aerenty-two  aperm  whale  abipa  which  may  arrive  in 
1844  (that  will  be  tbirty-aix  to  aixty  nontha  out),  widi  15,000 
barrela  apenn,  and  ISO  barrela  whale  each  

Three  aperm  wkrie  abipa  that  may  arrire  in  1844  (that 
ahipped  a  part  or  the  whole  of  dkeir  aperm  on  home  in 
1843),  with  500  barrela  aperm  and  300  barrela  whale  each  .. 

One  hundred  and  aix  twoaeaaon  right  whalera  that  may 
arrire  in  1844,  with  1950  barrela  whale  and  S50  barrela 
aperm  each 

Ten  one-aeaaoQ  right  whalera  may  arrire  in  1844,  with  100 
barrela  aperm  and  1400  barrels  whale  each 

Forty  Atlantto  aperm  whalera  that  may  arrive  in  1844,  with 
S75  barrela  aperm  and  twenty.Sre  baireia  whale  each  ..... 

Batimated  qoantity  to  l>e  aent  home  from  eutward-buand 
whalera,  ie 


Dcdnct  for  OB  ta  be  aold  in  Booth  America 
Total  


Sperm. 


barrela. 

106,000 

1,500 

S6,500 
1,000 

lf,000 
3,500 


148,500 


148,500 


Whale. 


barrela. 

1030S 

1,500 

S06/00 
14,000 

i;oio 


SS6,000 
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NuMBBft  of  gftUoiii  of  Whale  Oil  Exported  from  United  States. 


EXPORTED  TO 


fAlloO*. 


PruMia , 

DvBBWik  aad  Norway  . . 
Dwibh  Wwt  iDdlea  .. .. 

HoUud 

Datch  WMt  Indies 

Great  Britais 

BritMh  Weet  Indies 

Hambofg,  Bremen,  fte... 

France.. 

Frenoh  West  Indiet 

Spain , 

Spanish  West  Indies. . . . , 

Portngal 

Mad«&a 

West  Indies  (generaUy) 
Enropf „ 


Arerage  price  < 


18M 


t,OSl 

•  ■  •  « 

I«,7SS 
19,706 
l«,9t7 


\^U9 
84.418 
20.387 

.... 
%,749 
.... 
•  •  •  • 


teoi 


falknis. 

.... 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  *  •  • 
...» 


l«,64t 
17.907 

•  •    •  • 

18.008 
40,000 

70,«57 
17,541 

•  •  •  • 

4.785 
5.474 


1008 


falloas. 


871 

.  •  •  • 

1,546 

S.188 

tl.856 

18.048 

40,075 

18.883 

187,108 

80.717 

84.681 

8.480 

14;88S 

4.080 

15.068 

1700 


1008 


gallons. 


399 

•  •as 

9,131 

18.000 

87.888 

00.907 

88,750 

17.850 

175,715 

64.006 

66,551 

18,697 

2,300 

5,818 

89,800 

870 


■| 


1804 


fsllons. 
. . .  • 
14,880 

•  •  •  a 

507 

4305 

8,830 

79.673 

56.597 

18.390 

86.848 

48.900 

888.857 

16.176 

88,348 

6.307 

4.184 

83t5 

88,033 

507 


1005 


gallons. 
34,078 


1.034 

• .  • . 

6,185 

55,595 

4,510 

.  • . . 

88,187 

.... 

380.668 

30,381 

83,830 

85,519 

8,056 

6338 

31,931 

30,840 


1606 


gallon*. 


M19 

•  •  •  • 

18.098 
37.653 
14349 
8,000 
49345 
4,440 

348.837 
34,848 

196.393 
33,873 
.... 
19,180 
33,834 
31,875 


50cts. 


1007 


gallons. 


6305 

81310 

10.008 

185.181 

13,430 

•  •  ■  « 

30379 
38,440 

890359 
16393 

I6I331 
17.095 
16.400 
31343 
17,633 


1000 


1009 


50cts. 


gallons,  gallon*. 
88,585 


•  • .  • 

•  •  •  • 


4.U5 

•  •  •  • 

1^065 

37,793 

16.138 

97.306 

2.096 

•  •  •  • 

8,719 
3,203 


44  cts. 


31363 
71300 
44,440 

10,485 

10347 

6,760 

86337 


8310 
30.636 
56,406 
36,068 
22319 


41  cts. 


EXPORTED  TO 


Russia  , 
Prussia 


Swedisk  West  Indies 

Denmark  and  Norway 

Danish  West  Indies 

HoUand 

Dntch  West  Indies 

Great  Britain  ••.•...••.•••• 

British  West  Indies 

Hamborg,  Bremen,  &0.  .... 

Pranoe  

French  West  Indies 

Spain 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Portngal 

MsdHra. 

West  Indies  (generally) 

Europe 

Cnba 

Hayti 

Braail 


1810 


galloins.  Igallons. 
6.797 


1811 


Arerage  price 


77358 

15,108 

80,150 

1,080 


7,805 

•  •  •  • 

17,130 


57,609 

26,284 

170,468 

93,650 

8317 

•  •• . 


11,183 
7350 

.... 
•  •  •  * 
.  • . . 


IN822 

•  •  •  • 

40,099 
9.315 
4310 
13.536 
34.799 
5378 
4,602 
5,804 


1018 


40  cts. 


4. 


cts. 


gallnns. 


5,500 
3306 


4,067 
. .  •  • 

450 

8315 

10,968 

11317 

80,714 

4350 

931 6 

•  see 

•  s  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


1818 


gallons. 


OOcti. 


198 

>  •  • 

*  •  • 

I  a  a 

>  •  a 


s  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 


4,787 

«e  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  a  • 


a  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 


50  cts. 


1814 


CftUOA0a 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

•  •  •  m 

•  •  •  a 

•  a  a  a 


1815 


870 

•  •  • 

580 


gallons. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
aa  a  • 

33 

.... 
. . .  • 
.... 
1,000 

•  ass 

3,796 

•  •  •  • 

88347 
4.781 

16.670 

1,821 

850 

4.180 

7,893 


l.40cti. 


U16 


83  cts. 


gallons. 


50 

•  •  •  • 

046 

10,811 

3357 

.  • .  • 
3,081 

80*1*01 
1397 
4,760 
6,709 

33340 

300 

9309 


1881 


1881 


05  cts. 


gallons. 


66300 
3301 

86304 

5,667 

108,966 

83,105 


377.235 

2301 

44,284 

100,088 

1,810 

35.880 

16.608 

5,746 

78,900 

11327 

51 1312 


gallons. 
28,736 

9  •  m  • 

80348 

4,880 

94,873 

14,763 

100,200 

26,430 

.... 

501 

438,465 

15,264 

33301 

78326 

346 

52,015 

4319 

4,126 

24.183 

17,471 
36,413 


1883 


gallons. 

15390 

16.841 

1.150 


6,717 

302,079 

20319 

46.482 

l.tOO 

344.649 

188,758 

SO34O 

120,145 

2,005 

90,719 
1,241 
8,609 

50,418 

7,887 

30,376 


I 


EXPORTED  TO 


Russia 

Prussia 

Sweden 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark  and  Norway 

Danish  West  Indies 

Holland 

Dntch  West  Indies 

Great  Britain  ....•••• 

British  Went  Indies... 

Hnathorg^  Bremen,  Ac 

French  'West  VndlesV.V.V.".! 

Spain 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Madeirn 

West  Indies  <gsaentty)  .. . . 

CubaTI 

Hayti 

Braal 


1894 


gallons. 

•  •  •  • 

22356 
25,529 
4,003 
18,681 
21.104 
244378 
28309 

a  a  •  • 

566 

278390 

77,983 

44.850 

948387 

8,150 

67,079 

25,241 

8398 

.* .  • 

06,089 

18370 

44,238 


1825 


gallons. 

1300 

4374 

17338 

00 

•  «  a  • 

4/89 

140389 

28447 

•  a  •  • 

808 

974369 

09.681 

41,751 

95,488 

I3O6 

806.485 

17.230 

4388 

•  •  •  • 

63,348 
14J40 
31,836 


1830 


gallons. 

•  •  •  • 

28,301 
3,274 
1,154 

•  •   •  ■ 

11,110 
1U14 
35,159 

•  •  •  • 

12,603 

240,159 

35,603 

38,427 

73,799 

580 

40312 

13,125 

4,744 

•  ■   •  • 

32,118 
14319 
98393 


1827 


gallons. 


217 

•  •  a  • 

4,975 
48394 
13365 

a  •  •  • 

33 

94351 

30,112 

5.100 

183*0 

2.130 

128,647 

3,312 

3348 

a  •  •  « 

58,665 
11.238 
10,908 


1828 


gallons. 

•  •  •  • 

23,278 

3,412 

785 

•  •  •  • 

10,560 
94346 
24,067 


190,053 
2,833 
8,037 

29.473 
2,730 

19316 
7,710 
480 
.... 

27,647 

14312 
4365 


1829 


gallons. 
8,938 

•  •  •  • 

27,287 
483 

•  •  «  • 

4331 

486,110 

17,467 


510351 
6,404 
7,069 

48312 
9,143 

30,168 

16,805 
1,608 
. .  • . 

23.736 
9.138 

18380 


1830 


gallons. 


25.196 

117 

14,297 

1334 

870,492 

17,020 


090365 
4,271 
0,362 

118390 
455 

•  •  •  • 

11,583 
1,158 
.... 

35,051 
3301 

11,576 


1881 


gallons, 

30,679 

27397 

280 

32,224 

4.380 

449,907 

30,433 

14,138 

050,683 

64349 

6.313 

98,468 

912 

•  •    •  • 

0,190 
3359 
71,154 
74,744 
73I8 
4,814 


1888 


gallons. 

39.001 

84,036 

180 

87337 

8,739 

1,168381 

26,637 

58,504 

200 

1,038,386 

129.563 

8355 

125,096 

3,009 

53.480 

7,377 

3,110 

73,000 

68,633 

37.967 

8,603 


1833 


gallons. 

42336 

63,653 

685 

78,781 

8;882 

919.418 

16,450 

333.106 

49310 

1356,111 

5.107 
96,950 

1,585 
83.181 
18,595 

3,820 


4,015 
72.031 
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Spermaceti  Oil  Elxported  from  ihe  United  States. 


EXPORTED  TO 


Denmark  and  Norway 

Danish  Weat  Indies 

Datch  West  Indies 

Great  Britain 

British  West  Indies 

France 

French  WesClndies 

Spain 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Portn^ 

Madeira 

West  Indies  (generally) 

Average  price 


1800 

1801 

1809 

1803 

1804 

1803 

1800 

1807 

1808 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 

259 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

930 

•  ft  ft  • 

676 

367 

790 

476 

•  •  •  • 

•  ft  ft  « 

•  «  «  • 

395 

380 

920 

9,100 

781 

■  •  •  • 

245 

9,445 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ft  ft 

1589 

»4.7I7 

66,809 

•  •  •  • 

42,540 

540 

50,733 

19.897 

7496 

•  •  •  • 

9,443 

6,109 

1349 

953 

9,060 

648 

9,409 

1114 

838 

•  •  •  • 

7,904 

13,926 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ft  • 

5,659 

10,708 

9190 

9,120 

4,854 

501 

1,416 

•  •  •  • 

609 

9,602 

3003 

3,819 

•  •  •  • 

7,980 

9,530 

0,1% 

4,384 

•  • » . 

ft  *  •  • 

•  •  •  ft 

9,801 

4^31 

9010 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,607 

•  •  t  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,295 

*  •  •  • 

1,148 

594 

•  •  •  • 

338 

5,401 

•  •  •. 

1083 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •    ft  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  ft  ft  • 

80cts. 

Idlr. 

OOcts. 

1809 
gallons. 

60,659 


60  CU. 


EXPORTED  TO 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1891 

1     1829 

1893 

Denmark  and  Norway 

Dauifth  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

gallons. 

ft  •  ft  ft 

62,307 
. .  •  • 
.... 
.... 

1,507 

•  ft  ft  ft 

ft  •  ft  » 
»  ■  ft  • 
ft  •  •  ft 

•  •  •  • 

gallons. 

•  •  ft  • 

135.773 

'  gallons. 

• .  *  • 

03,001 
20 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

•  ft  «  • 

190 

.... 

• . .  • 
.... 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

•  ft  ft  ft 

gallons. 

ft  •  ft  ft 

gallons. 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

gallona. 

ft  ft  4  ft 

•  ft  ft  ft 
ft  •  ft  • 

5,973 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

8,135 

ft  ft  ft  • 
ft  •  ft  • 
ft  ft  •  ft 

•  ft  •  • 

gallons. 

ft  ft  •  ft 

758 

•  •  ft  • 

ft  ft  •  ft 

•  •  •  • 

818 

•  ft  •  ft 

•  ft  ft  ft 
ft  ft  ft  • 

gallons. 
1,447 

909 

ft  ft  ft  • 

150 

ft  ft  ft  « 

333 

4,613 
90 

gallons. 
985 

.... 
934 

•  ft  ft  • 

9,801 

1,052 

600 

gallons. 
99 

Great  Britain 

British  West  Indies 

France 

French  West  Indies 

Spain 

999 

99«l 

Spanish  West  Indies ....!.". 

Portugal 

Madeira 

09 

West  Indies  (generally) .... 

Caba 

Hayii 

BrasU 

I0.6S8 
1,212 

Arerage  price 

75  cts.'  I  95  dlr. 

1  dlr. 

•  •  ft  • 

ft  ft  ft  ft 

1  dlr. 

1  09  dlr. 

EXPORTED  TO 


Denmark  and  Norway 

Danish  West  Indies 

Datrh  West  Indies 

Great  Britain •>.. 

British  West  Indies 

France 

French  West  Indies 

Spain 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal • 

AAafltrir&  *ft«ft««c«ft««s»«««*»»» 

West  Indies  (generally).... 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Braxil 


1894 


gallons. 

119 
410 

•  •  • . 

36 

518 

186 
1,883 

•  • . . 

944 

12.412 

2/»0 

2,099 


1825 


gallons. 

1,897 
04 

.... 
180 


1896 


19,093 

3,194 

901 


gallons. 

550 
900 
• « .  • 
600 

1,940 


1897 


23344 
1,007 


gallons. 

773 

63 

6,339 

83 

125 

95 


60,145 
1,277 

3? 


1828 


1899 


gallons. 

993 

1399 

947.599 


584 
161 


28.898 

1330 

378 


gallons. 

9,488 

186 

108,356 


530 

921 

285 

199 

24356 

1354 


1830 


1881 


1839 


gallons.'  gallons. 


1,896 
145' 

990 


610 

t 
5 

988' 

ft  ft  ft  •  I 

49,414 

867 

1,407 


9399 
137 

ft  ft  ft 

1,491 


411 

9367 

58.355 

375 

29 


1833 


gallons,  gallons. 


180 

907 

810 

00 


1,639 

38,789 

1.115 


450 

59 

016 

84 


9,479 

059 

36,509 

146 

1.f 


Countries  to  which  Whalebone  has  been  Exported  from  1834  to  1843,  inolosiTe. 


COUNTRIES. 


Belgium 

Hanse  Towns.... 

France 

Italy 

Holland 

United  Kingdom- 
Other  pii 


Total  lbs. 


Valae,  dollars 


1834 


Ibii. 

45,281 
150,799 
677308 


1885 


lbs. 

10,090 

83,954 

177.003 


ft  • 
ft  t 
ft  t 

ft  ft 


1830 


1837 


lbs. 

24.478 
12 1, 485 1 
382,659 
2,878 


lbs. 

6,490 
896,715 
612,577 

99^434 

60,762 
529 


1838 


lbs. 

53,096 

.'>32,077 

966,493 

7,059 

30390 

43,530 


1839 


lb*. 

94348 
680,705 
07^940 

3(^043 

83336 

4StO 


1840 


1841 


lbs. 


lbs. 

30  134 

986!763|  OO53I8 
870,650;  85,547 
9,956'        3,053 


13377 

99320 

50 


1.899,959 


19,406 
557^460 


1371303 


310379    950,148 


1849 


1843 


Ibe.  lbs. 

43,659-     933O8 

808.615    840.878 

551.391,        3.639 

11340 

14,799'      36331 

11^7,185 

99M10 


918,900 


996382 


898,773 


957,481 
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Number  of  Gallons  of  Spennaceti  and  Whale  Train  Oil  Exported  from  i^e  United  States 

to  the  foUowing  Countries : — 


DESTINATION. 


Fniana,  spermaced 

„        whale 

Hmnse  Towns,  tpermaceti.... 

„  wh«)« 

Danith  Wast  Indie*,  spenn.. 
„  whale. . 

Holland,  tpennaMti 

„       whale • 

Belgimn,  spemacetl. . .  ..••*. 

,,        whale 

Hayti,  spermaceti 

„     whale • 

Cuba  and  Torio  Rico,  speno. 
„  whale 

Mexico,  spennaoeti..... 

„       whale 

British  America,  spermaceti. 

„  whale 

Denmark,  spermaceti......... 

„        whale 

Dutch  West  Indies,  sp«rm.  .. 

„  whale . . . 

Sweden  and  Norway,  sperm. 

„  whale 

Braxfl,  spfvmaoeti 

„      whale 

United  Kingdom,  spermaceti. 
'  „  whale...... 

France,  spermaceti •• 

„       whale.. 

Other  plaoeo,  spermaceti 

„  whale 


1834 

1835 

1886 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallonH. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

4M69 

82,770 

80.511 

167360 

137,128 

8,088 

60,466 

875,754 

845.547 

407341 

8S 

32 

47,475 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  » 

1.35i 

6,162 

796,169 

065,884 

698,6541,818,775 

1,698,661 

651,530 

1,892321 

1.412,515 

1,106399 

1.183350 

1,610 

303 

796 

324 

941 

620 

992 

735 

840 

182 

4fi9i 

110,253 

6,171 

1,499 

5.219 

8,053 

4,344 
344 

l,990,6n 

4.730 

3,382 

4,674 

I«011,»46 

577,206 

903^706 

1303,191 

1.165,169 

512^249 

1355,885  1348,682 

899,131 

163 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

•  ■ 

•  • 

845 

12,102 

420,3811 

282,620 

480,501 

838,903 

858,728 

81,083 

481375 

252,610 

367,820 

119.331 

504 

816 

787 

169 

833 

557 

866 

543 

09 

224 

18.604 

12,390 

6,136 

8,453 

16303 

6.004 

11330 

6376 

6,465 

4,146 

48,554 

55,637 

04,230 

80,183 

92,019 

69308 

53322 

84363 

92,062 

94,151 

51,938 

68,177 

78,548 

73,400 

08.236 

108,751 

117.660 

155,527 

104,978 

127,791 

8,427 

3,336 

7.112 

13^4 

MO 

8,574 

3319 

1,903 

082 

5,205 

1,977 

6,540 

1,771 

671 

40 

8,112 

5,140 

2,038 

1,002 

1,481 

4,331 

013 

915 

•  • 

586 

•  • 

12 

50 

893 

825 

80 

1,020 

4,013 

995 

t  • 

120 

1337 

070 

7,33<^ 

1,075 

•  • 

«  • 

■  • 

1,353 

28,500 

73300 

00,591 

0S393 

29,668 

46,719 

60.285 

30,000 

•  • 

1,987 

163 

•  • 

99 

150 

33 

1.124 

•  • 

70 

866 

957 

20,749 

8,174 

10,903 

12,403 

13347 

16385 

105,194 

12386 

11,837 

6,795 

•  • 

113 

113 

100 

»  • 

•  • 

247 

202 

870 

78,376 

•  • 

15,968 

91,414 

26,481 

35,930 

84,760 

121,801 

66,945 

\%!> 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1,728 

206 

1,567 

35 

165 

180 

96 

72,772 

•  • 

9,082 

84320 

3340 

203I8 

17,771 

46,710 

23,763 

1,405 

«  • 

•  • 

.  • 

88342 

65,542 

5,892 

373,530 

257.136 

185350 

1325,944 

1,600 

■  • 

.. 

51,162 

200,144 

7,111 

88,492 

50,891 

68.707 

66,728 

•  « 

•  • 

• . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

225 

23.977 

11,417 

■  • 

• . 

55315 

26,045 

s  • 

s  • 

8.614 

3311 

9,258 

61,758 

2.822 

8340 

8»101 

4391 

2,155 

1346 

2.966 

3,237 

6861 

50,898 

19,167 

3^543 

103,309 

50,033 

34,041 

26t,785 

268,492 

146360 

141.826 

Number  of  Pounds  of  Spermaceti  Candles  Exported. 


BXPORTBO  TO 


Sweden  and  Norway  

Swedish  West  Indiee 

Dani^  West  Indies. 

Denmark 

Holland 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

Dntch  West  Indies 

Belginm 

Hsiise  Towns    

Gibraltar  and  If  alta 

British  Bast  Indies 

BritUh  West  Indies 

British  America  

United  Kingdom  . . .  •  • 

France  

French  West  Indies 

Hayti 

Spain 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Portugal,  Madeira,  &c 

Trieste  and  Italian  Ports . . . 

China 

Mexieo 

Texas. 

Cidnmbia,  Hondoras,  and 
Central  America.  ..••••.. 

BrazU 

CkiiVL 

Fern 

West  Indies  (generally)  • . . 
South  America  (generally) . 

Borope  (generally) 

Africa  (generally) 

Asia  (generally) 

Qoantlty,  lbs 

Value  in  dollars. . . . 


1884 


1885 


lbs. 

820 
49.607 


4374 
17,405 

1*320 
13,182 

6,687 
29,658 

7331 

I3O6 

6,197 

43,900 

1360 

273,659 

7,087 

810 

1.842 

82,228 


28374 
115,342 

69,498 

13,172 
5336 

6^02l 
3339 
5.092 


1680 


lbs. 

1349 

53*354 

i763 

83,480 

21365 

810 

656 

11.868 

16,005 

26,889 

5,402 

2.086 

1.139 

8362 

64,402 

200,877 

32.647 

18,973 

4.627 

73,482 


41,217 

213,361 

35,208 

3*327 

12,044 

20,266 

8,506 

8,077 


846,856    925,287 


257,718     284,019 


lbs. 

389 
3.586 
1,237 

89395 

8311 

14343 

30,424 

553 

868 

5.905 

20354 

50,080 

6,480 

531 

7,364 

84,261 

7,446 

281,871 

7.480 

8,745 

660 

48399 


38303 

245.105 

26^500 

4,051 
26.458 
10,684 
15,225 


1887 


1,006387 


341,007 


lbs. 

14*330 

4^564 

1.479 
8,261 
9,081 

6*099 
18,850 
17,785 
32376 

4,794 

5,942 
7,041 

31,443 

3,939 

272,360 

24394 
8310 
2,250 

87,784 

15,037 

43,819 

142,607 

89,695 

2^150 

8,055 

9,151 

658 

6,485 


1888 


891,499 


294,910 


lbs. 

460 

7,496 

4,341 

59.270 

015 

4.066 

7764 

21,761 

7',417 
28,533 

9,305 
80,661 

4,197 

9,235 
4321 

3,501 
317.673 
12,073 
20371 
904 
64,092 
24,152 

48,227 
233,866 

19,460 
6300 
7,785 

12,863 
4347 

II3O6 

11,725 


1,077371 


340331 


1830 

1840 

Ibi. 

lbs. 

1*386 

615 

620 

2,218 

26,371 

58,425 

•  • 

710 

2,107 

1301 

1,451 

8,800 

7368 

1,002 

60 

2377 

160 

5,692 

123 

4326 

9,155 

16,645 

26,730 

4,291 

2326 

•  • 

850 

287 

•  • 

6328 

5374 

17,984 

18,280 

•  • 

8,826 

10,296 

231.150 

1300 

28,640 

1,432 

955 

4,659 

8,340 

27390 

10315 

33350 

10,757 

20,531 

89319 

100378 

184,657 

26,384 

67,367 

1,175 

4,682 

4,696 

10,611 

15,000 

7,800 

vn 

1371 

862,733 

817,595 

178,142 

332353 

1841 


lbs. 


1»462 

i,*771 

750 

1,000 

11,848 

1.282 

13,826 

879 


3,176 

242 

62 

4,194 

12,952 

1,621 

130,401 

1,782 

1,545 

5,415 

48,495 

20,177 

8306 

138,741 

52,182 

11,365 
59390 

27*335 
38,106 


590357 


1842 


lbs. 

i367 

1367 

49,511 

2',i36 

6.500 

19.547 

126 

3353 

12388 

73.748 

51.594 

11,811 

18,281 

1,000 

7,111 

7,997 

8,947 

265.845 

6.257 

460 

4,676 

39335 

9,731 

10,518 

102,200 

53.839 

5,067 
66,226 

5,711 
11,060 
343O8 


986.010 


ISU 


lbs. 
565 

760 

58318 

2,407 

4332 

31,941 

13,385 

50 

23325 

12.185 

50,117 

64320 

4,429 

35,100 

889 

IO3O6 

16,923 

777 

134,504 

1,049 

6360 

34,239 

100315 

2,057 

53O6 

146355 

61366 

I3O6 
55346 
16381 
17390 
88,407 


065,073 
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American  System  of  Whale  /tfAti3^.->— When  sailors'  wages  are  hiffh  at  New  Yotk 
or  Boston,  they  are  difficult  to  be  procured ;  for  the  whalefishers  are  paia  by  laye  instead 
of  wages.  These  lays  are  of  course  dependant  upon  yarious  circumstances  ;  but,  gene- 
rally, the  captain's  lay  is  one-seventeenth  part  of  all  which  is  obtained ;  the  first  officer^s, 
one-twenty-eiffhth  part ;  the  second  officer's,  one-forty-fifth ;  the  third  officer's,  one- 
sixtieth;  the  Doat-steerer  draws  from  an  eightieth  to  a  hnndred-and-twentieth;  and  the 
common  sailor  before  the  mast,  finom  a  hundred-and-tweotieth  to  a  hundred-and-fiftieth, 
according  to  his  experience,  activity,  and  strength.  On  the  ootward  passage,  the  crew 
are  divided  into  two  watches,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  American  whaling  ships  generally  pass  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  way  o£  Cape  Horn  ; 
some  sail  by  the  eastern  route,  south  of  >iew  Holland ;  others  pursue  the  whafes  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  vicinity  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Red  Sea,  reach  the  Pacific  through  the 
straits  of  Timor,  between  New  Gruinea  and  the  Pelew  Islands,  and  sail  to  the  coast  of 
Japan.  Every  part  of  the  Pacific  is  explored  by  the  hardy  and  bold  American  whale- 
fishers, and  many  new  discoveries  have  been  made  by  them. 

The  right  whale  is  of  the  largest  class.  These  were  taken  by  the  Americans  as  fiir 
back  as  in  1761,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  ;  they  are  said  to  have  produced  230  barrels 
of  oil ;  and  as  the  vessels  then  employed  did  not  exceed  sixty  tons'  burden,  a  single  whale 
made  a  full  cargo.  The  bone  from  &  whale  of  this  size,  sometimes  wdghed  3000  lbs., 
each  of  which  was  worth  a  dollar,  and  the  slabs  were  frequently  ten  feet  in  length.  Their 
fi)od  consists  of  a  species  of  animal  not  larger  than  a  spider,  and  similar  in  form,  called 
**  bret,"  which  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  tinge  it  for  acres  with  a  reddish 
cast.  The  difference  between  the  riffht  whale  and  the  sperm  is  known  at  a  distance  by 
the  manner  of  spouting.  The  right  whale  has  two  spout  holes,  and  throws  the  water  in 
two  perpendicular  streams,  that  widen  as  they  rise.  The  ^'hump-back"  and  the  <* fin- 
back spout  in  the  same  manner.  The  sperm-whale  spouts  in  a  single  stream,  thrown 
forward  from  its  head,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

A  sperm  whale,  about  sixty  feet  long,  is  usually  about  twenty-four  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  distance  from  one  point  of  the  tail  to  the  other  is  about  seven  feet.  The 
leng^  of  the  fin  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half ;  about  fourteen  feet  being  the  loigth  of 
the  jaw-bone.  The  spout-holes,  or  nostrils^  are  situated  about  ten  indies  from  the  end  of 
the  nose  ;  from  which  to  the  eyes,  the  distance  is  not  above  fourteen  feet.  The  ddn  is 
about  the  thickness  of  one  inch ;  the  blubber,  on  the  ribs,  about  five  inches,  and  upon  the 
breast  nine  inches ;  the  blubber  bein^  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  animal. 
Whales  of  eifi^hty  feet  long,  have  the  blubber  thicker  in  proportion. 

The  head  of  the  ^rm  whale  is  in  size  equal  to  one-tlnrd  part  of  the  size  of  the  body, 
has  a  blunt  appearance,  with  a  front  like  the  breakwater  of  a  ship,  and  at  its  junctaon 
with  the  neck,  there  is  a  large  hump  or  bunch.  From  what  might  be  named  the  snoulder, 
is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  about  one-third  of  its  leng^,  until  what  is  called  the 
*^  small,"  or  beginning  oS.  the  tail,  where  there  is  another  hump  seen,  and  from  which  a 
smaller  ridge  runs  down  towards  the  extremity,  to  the  ^'  flukes"  or  fins  of  the  tail.  The 
^'  flukes"  consist  of  two  triangular,  horizontal  fins,  about  six  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  broad,  in  those  of  the  largest  size.  The  great  power  of  the  muscles  of  these 
flukes,  renders  them  a  formidable  means  of  defence,  and  an  object  of  terror  to  the  whale- 
man. In  the  upper  part  of  the  head  there  is  a  large  trianeular  cavity,  whi(^  is  called  the 
^^  case,"  containmg  the  oily  fluid  that  after  death  is  congeded  into  that  yellow,  granulated 
mass,  which  we  name  spermaceti.  Beneath  this  ca^e  and  the  nostril,  there  is  ft  tfaidc  mass 
of  substance^  elastic  in  its  nature,  which  is  called  the  '^jank,**  and  formed  of  ft  ceZ&c/Wr 
tissue^  and  infiltrated  with  fine  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti.  The  mouth  extends  througlKmt 
the  whole  length  of  the  head,  containing  in  the  lower  mw  forty-two  teeth  of  formidable 
dimensions,  and  when  open,  it  is  as  capacious  as  a  middle-sized  room,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  coarse  hair,  through  which  it  strains  the  feod.  The  throat,  unlike 
that  of  the  Greenland  whale,  is  larc;e  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man. 
The  eyes  are  small,  situated  fisir  back  on  each  side  of  the  head.  They  have  eyelids,  the 
lower  ones  are  moveable.  A  short  distance  behind  the  head  are  the  swimming  fins,  which 
ftppear  to  serve  them  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  but  to  hold  their  young.  The 
size  of  a  full-grown  sperm  whale  is  estimated  to  be  about  eignty-fbur  feet  in  length;  the  depth 
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of  the  head  from  eigbt to  nine  feet,  imd  the  breadth  five  to  six  feet;  the  swimming  fins  about 
six  feet  long  and  three  broad ;  and  the  circumference  of  ihe  body  tfairty-siz  feet.  The 
skin  of  the  sperm  whale  is  smooth  and  without  scales.  Tbe  colour  of  tne  skin  is  dark 
oyer  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  but  especiallj  so  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the 
bads,  and  near  the  flukes,  where  it  is  <niite  black  ;  on  the  sides  it  is  of  a  lighter  shade, 
and  on  the  breast  silvery  gray.  Aged  **  bulls,"  as  they  are  termed  by  wh^emen,  fre- 
quently have  a  portion  otgrsy  on  the  nose,  above  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  these 
are  then  said  by  whalers  to  be  "  gray-headed.''  The  blubber  encircles  the  body,  and  is 
termed  by  the  sailors  *'  the  blanket.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  when  melted 
down,  beeomes  the  sperm  oiL  The  ordinary  food  of  this  species  of  whale  appears  to  be  a 
sort  of  s^pta,  or  cuttle^h,  called  the  squid. 

The  ordinary  motion  of  the  whale  is  slow,  swimming,  as  they  do,  at  the  rate  of  from 
two  to  four  miles  an  hour ;  but  they  can  go  through  the  water  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  an  hour. 

**  The  sperm  whales  herd  in  large  scods,  the  females  being  protected  by  from  one  to 
three  of  the  other  species.     The  males  appear  jealous  of  intrusion,  and  fight  unth  great 
power  to  prevent  it.     The  laree  whales  generaUy  go  alone  in  search  of  food,  and  when 
seen  in  company,  are  supposeS  to  be  travelling  from  one  *  feeding  ground'  to  the  other. 
These  large  wliales  being  quite  incautious,  are  easily  overcome,  and,  even  after  the  plunge 
of  the  ha^KMn,  often  lay  exposed  to  their  destroyers  like  a  log  of  wood,  scarcely  appearing 
to  feel  the  blow.     Sometimes,  however,  they  are  found  possessing  extraordinary  courage, 
doing  dreadfrd  havoc  with  their  principal  weapons,  their  laws  and  tails.     They  breed  at  all 
seasons,  producing  one,  and  sometimes  two,  at  a  birth,  tne  size  of  their  cubs  being,  when 
first  born,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet.     The  females  are  much  smaUer  than  the  ouier  sex, 
being  not  more  than  one-fiftii  part  as  great.     These  manifest  strong  attachment  to  their 
young,  taking  ihem  under  tiMrir  fins,  and  urging  them  to  escape  from  danger.     Their 
attachment  to  each  other  is  no  less  remarkable,  and,  when  one  is  wounded,  its  companions 
will  remain  around  bar  to  the  last,  so  that  they  often  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  affection.     The 
attachment,  on  the  part  of  the  young,  towards  its  parent  is  no  less  extraordinary,  and  they 
are  often  seen  around  the  ship  for  hours  after  tneir  parents  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
harpoon*     Tb»  young  males  swim  in  scods  until  they  are  about  three-fourths  grown, 
when  they  separate^  and  aetk  their  prey  upon  the  ocean  alone.     The  difference  between 
them  and  the  female  droves  is  evident  and  striking,  from  the  fkct  that  when  one  of  their 
nnmber  is  struck,  it  is  left  to  its  fate,  scarcely  an  instance  being  known  of  its  companions 
having  *  heaved  to.'     They  are  cunning  and  diy,  and,  aocordmgly,  are  more  difficult  to 
take,  as,  from  tiieir  vigour  and  activity,  great  despatch  is  necessary,  in  order  to  g^ve  them 
no  opp(vtunit>y  to  recover  from  the  terror  and  fright  occasioned  by  the  blow  of  the  harpoon. 
One  smg^ular  cireumstanoe  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  whale,  both  great  and  small, 
appears  to  have  the  power  of  communicating  intelligence  to  its  kind,  when  any  danger 
approaches,  for  the  distance  of  four,  five,  or  even  seven  miles  ;  but  the  mode  in  wnich  tms 
b  done  has  never  been  ascertained. 

"  Th6  <  fin-back'  whale  is  an  animal  of  larger  nze  than  the  sperm,  but  so  uncertain 
and  active  in  its  motions  as  to  elude  the  most  expert  whale  fishermen. 

<<  The  'right  whale,'  another  species,  whicn,  with  tiie  sperm  whale,  constitutes  the 
mostprominent  sti^e  of  our  whale  fohery,  we  have  considerea.  It  is  similar  in  its  general 
form  to  the  sperm,  and  poesesses  the  same  general  habits,  altiiough  the  oil  extracted  from 
it  is  of  inferior  ouality.  There  are  also  oth^  species,  such  as  the  raasor-back,  the  broad- 
nosed  whale,  ana  the  beaked  whale;  and  species  of  a  smaller  kind,  to  wh^  we  shall 
merely  allude. 

'*  T3ie  wide  domain  of  the  ocean  is  the  home  of  the  whale,  and  we  find  it  spouting  in 
efery  htitdk  of  the  sea,  from  the  icebergs  of  Greenland  to  the  African  coast.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  sperm  whale  is  seldom  seen  in  the  colder  latitudes,  confining 
itsdtf  to  tiie  more  genial  climates;  wlule  the  Greenland  whale,  which  is  of  extraordinary 
siae,  appears  to  dehght  in  tumbling  among  the  mountains  of  ice  which  float  in  the  re^on 
of  tiie  north  pole.  We  find  the  whale  fidiermen  hurling  the  harpoon  upon  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  New  Holland,  near  the  shores  of  Peru  and  Madagascar,  Chili  and 
California^  Japan  and  the  China  sea,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gul£    It  is,  indeed, 
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not  unusual  for  the  whaling  ships  from  our  American  ports  to  ransack  the  woild  for  their 
gigantic  prey,  entirely  drcumnavigating  the  glohe,  although  the  enterprises  of  the  Briti^ 
whale  fishermen  are  directed  more  particularly  to  the  coast  of  colder  climates." — Hunt 9 
Magazine, 

The  American  whale  ships  are  generally  from  300  to  500  tons  hurden,  and  cany 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty  men,  hesides  officers.  They  are  provisioned  with  all  necessary 
stores  for  three  years.  Sometimes  the  ships  are  accompanied  by  what  are  called  ^*  tenders," 
or  smaller  vessels,  which  serve  as  convoy  to  the  principal  ships,  and  that  either  aid  them  in 
distress,  or  themselves  procure  the  whale.  Each  ship  is  provided  with  four  or  six  whale 
boats,  about  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  in  which  the  whale  is  generally  cap- 
tured. These  boats  are  strong  and  light,  sharp  at  both  ends,  in  order  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  waves,  to  float  with  ^reat  buoyancy  upon  the  tops  of  the  billows  when  the  sea 
runs  high,  and  to  be  propellod  both  ways.  Near  the  end,  which  may  be  considered  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  a  rounded  piece  of  wood  is  placed,  called  the  '^  loraerhead,"  through  the  hole  o£ 
which  the  rope  b  run  which  is  attached  to  the  harpoon.  £a<£  boat  has  two  hues,  of  about 
200  fathoms  m  length,  and  carefully  coiled  in  their  tubs  in  a  circle,  four  harpoons,  and  some 
lances.  They  are  also  provided  with  small  flags,  called  '^  whifls,'*  which  are  stuck  in  the 
dead  whale,  in  case  the  whalemen  are  driven  off  from  their  object  by  untoward  drcum- 
stances,  and  in  order  that  their  position  may  affiun  be  found.  A  few  '*  drogues,"  or  quad- 
rangular pieces  of  board,  are  likewise  provided,  and  fewtened  occasionally  to  the  harpoon- 
rope,  so  as  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  whale  after  he  has  been  struck.  Besides  some 
artides  of  refreshment,  each  boat  has  also  a  keg,  containing  a  tinder-box,  lanterns,  and 
other  articles,  to  enable  the  fishers,  when  benighted,  to  strike  a  light.  The  boats  are  eadi 
manned  by  six  men,  two  of  whom  are  called  the  "headsman"  and  "  boat-steerer."  In 
chasing  the  whale,  four  of  these  boats  are  used. 

The  principal  instruments  used  in  the  whale  fishery  are  the  harpoon,  the  lance,  the 
spade,  and  the  try-pot.  The  harpoon  is  an  iron  spear,  about  three  feet  in  length,  with  a 
barbed  point,  and  is  required  to  to  of  the  best  iron;  while  the  "  shank,*'  which  is  frequently 
bent  by  the  struggles  of  the  whale,  must  be  of  pliable  and  s<^  iron,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  it  to  bend,  if  required,  but  not  to  break.  The  lance  is  also  an  iron  spear  <»  about 
six  feet  m  length,  and  into  which  is  fitted  a  handle  of  wood;  its  point  is  sharpand  thin,  the 
blade  being  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  broad*  This  is  used  to 
wound  the  whale  in  a  vital  part  after  it  has  been  struck,  so  as  to  cause  its  death.  The 
spade,  another  instrument  similar  to  the  lance,  is  used  to  cut  up  the  blubber  into  small 
pieces  ;  and  the  try-poty  a  large  iron  tank  with  three  legs  and  two  flattened  sides,  is  used 
for  boilinff  the  blubber  into  oil. 

The  harpoon  gun,  invented  in  1731,  was  formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  harpoon  into  the  body  of  the  whale,  which  could  be  done  with  effect  at  the  distance  of 
forty  yards;  but,  as  great  skill  is  required  in  its  management,  and  numerous  accid^its  have 
occurred  from  its  use,  the  instrument  has  been  relinquished. 

The  seamen,  or  whale  fishers,  are  among  the  most  ardent,  daring,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  most  reckless  class  of  the  American  coast  population,  "comprised,'*  as  ob- 
served in  an  article  in  Hun^s  Magazine^  "  of  young  men  who  are  unwilfing  to  devote 
themselves  to  those  slow  and  persevering  habits,  that  minute  and  scrupulous  attention  to 
detail  required  in  the  successfru  prosecution  of  any  fcmn  of  business,  and  that  j^odding  and 
unvaried  labour  which  b  always  exacted  by  the  cultivation  <^  the  soil;  they  are  bold,  warm 
in  their  ima^nations,  impulsive,  generous,  and,  from  their  mode  of  life,  cast  about  as  ihej 
are  by  storms  from  sea  to  sea,  wide  in  their  range  of  view,  and  devoid  of  the  stability  whioi 
would  induce  them  to  be  confined  long  to  any  one  place.  Their  habits  of  adventure  in 
attacking  the  monsters  of  the  deep  upon  their  native  element,  g^ve  to  their  character  a 
hardihood  which  could  scarcely  be  acquired  by  any  form  of  occupation  upon  the  land.  The 
day-book  and  the  ledger,  those  mighty  engines  wmch  form  important  parts  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce,  have  no  charms  for  them.  In  the  words  <^  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
jurists,  '  upon  their  native  element,  they  are  habitually  bufieted  by  winds  and  waves,  and 
wrestling  with  tempests ;  and,  in  tame  of  war,  they  are  exposed  to  the  still  fiercer  elements 
of  the  human  passions.' 

"  Accustomed  to  strict  subordination  by  the  discipline  which  the  law  has  provided  for 
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oar  whaling  ships,  to  toil  and  depriration  when  on  duty,  their  hardships  are  mingled 
with  glimpses  of  simahine  in  its  intervab.  The  natural  ardour  of  their  character  appears 
to  hreak  out,  when  they  are  reltered  from  its  burdens,  and  have  their  foothold  once  again 
upon  the  land.  Their  riews  become  as  expansive  as  the  broad  ocean  which  stretches 
around  them,  and  dieir  impulses  as  wild  as  the  wares  which  dash  against  its  shores. 
Conscious  that  ihsj  are  all  embarked  in  one  common  enterprise,  hasardous  in  the  extreme, 
in  which  the  success  of  the  Toyage  is  the  measure  of  their  rewards,  and  mutually  de- 
pending upon  eaoh  Other  for  suooess,  their  a^^Dctions  beeome  kindled  into  sympathy  for 
their  oompanions  ;  and  this  hiding  operates  always  upon  the  land,  so  as  to  mduee  them 
to  saerifiee  their  own  comfort  to  that  of  their  friends.  The  money  which  they  hare  pro* 
cured  by  the  most  severe  toil,  they  are  ever  ready  to  spend  liberally  in  every  form  of  in- 
dnlgence,  by  ^Ussipation  ;  «ad  their  loose  habits  oi  eoonomy  and  want  of  calculation,  fre- 

2 neatly  oause  them  to  fall  a  nrey  to  those  greedy  '  land  sharks,'  which  always  show  their 
ins  in  great  numbers  througii  all  our  seaport  towns. 

^^  With  such  habits,  to  which  there  are  many  and  honourable  exceptions,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  great  body  of  sailors  should  accumulate  large  fortunes.  The 
earning  of  years  of  toil  are  expended  in  as  many  months  at  the  bar  or  the  brothel ;  and  the 
sailor,  stn^ied  of  his  means,  nas  only  the  last  resort,  to  ship  again  and  resume  his  march 
upon  the  mountain  wave,  and  return  to  his  home  upon  the  deep.  Dressed  in  red  woollen 
shirtsi,  coarse  pantaloons,  pumps,  and  tarpaulin  hat— removed,  as  they  are,  from  the  re** 
ftraints  of  the  cti^  law,  and  without  those  habits  of  reflection  whidi  would  arise  from  the 
mote  steady  and  sober  pwiuits  of  the  land^  they  frequently  exhibit  riotous  habits,  which 
would  lead  one  to  tlunk  that  they  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws. 

<<  The  most  prominent  exceptions  to  this  class  of  men,  are  those  who  have  arisen  by 
successive  steps  from  the  station  of  common  sailors  to  that  of  boat-steerers,  and  to  the 
posts  of  captams  of  their  ships.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  temperate  in  their  habits, 
with  physical  and  moral  powers  fully  adequate  to  bear  the  great  responsibilities  which 
devolve  upon  them,  and  to  stand  at  the  head  of  these  stormy  expeditions.  We  see  many 
alonc^  our  coast  who  have  acquired  fortunes  by  their  business,  and  the  beautiful  houses 
which  whiten  our  shores  attest  the  success  of  their  labours.  A  few  remarks  may  be 
proper  in  this  place,  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  whaling  ships,  which  is  permitted  by 
our  laws.  In  the  first  puu»,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ships  which  ply  from  our  ports  are 
chiefly  owned  by  different  individuals,  who  combine  their  capital  in  this  species  of  stock 
usually  to  a  large  amount  of  value.  Not  only  is  the  custody  of  the  ship,  which  is  of 
great  cost,  but  also  that  of  the  outfits  and  crew,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  in- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  a  single  man,  the  captain  of  the  ship.  Numerous  sailors,  of 
diverse  and  frequently  insubordinate  habits,  are  placed  under  his  control,  and  on  their 
obedience  depend  not  only  the  success  of  the  expedition,  but  even  the  safety  of  their 
lives.  The  law  gives  to  the  master  of  the  ship  a  despotic  power  within  certain  prescribed 
bounds.  It  invests  him  with  entire  and  full  command  of  his  ship,  with  the  right  to  inflict 
personal  chastisement  upon  those  who  break  its  discipline,  to  control  the  operations  of  the 
crew,  and  generally  to  exercise  the  same  government  that  a  schoolmaster  exerts  over  his 
scholar,  or  the  parent  over  his  child.  Doubtless  many  acts  are  committed  on  the  part  of 
the  master  which  are  founded  in  injustice,  but  then  the  sailor  has  his  remedy  by  brmging 
his  action  for  civil  damages  in  a  court  of  law.  It  has,  indeed,  been  oiu*  lot,  dining  a 
limited  professional  practice  in  a  seaport  town,  to  have  frequent  applications  from  sailors 
claiming  maltreatment  on  board  ship  from  their  captains,  wliich,  however,  proved  to 
furnish  no  ground  for  a  legal  claim  of  damages.  Certain  old  Maw  salts*  are  always 
found  on  board  ship  ready  to  give  in  their  advice  when  a  sailor  has  been  unjustly  punished, 
or  chastised  with  improper  weapons ;  and  a  jury  away  from  the  coast,  it  is  well  known,  are 
seldom  backward  in  awarding  damages  full  as  great  as  the  injury.  Doubtless,  extra- 
ordinary discretion,  forbearance,  and  determination,  are  required  on  tne  part  of  the  master, 
to  exereise  the  power  which  the  law  gives  him  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  discipline  on 
board  his  ship,  and  thus  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  voyage ;  but  how  many  acts  of 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  sailors  may  manifest  themselves  in  unequivocal  signs,  and 
which  demand  punishment  from  the  consequences  which  they  produce,  although  the  facts 
cannot  be  established  in  evidence.     Is  the  power  of  personal  chastisement  that  the  law 
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allows  the  master  to  inflict  upon  insubordinate  sailors,  and  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  many  of  our  citizens,  expedient  and  right  ?  We  maintain  that  it  is  !  because 
it  is  clear  that  such  or  like  means  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  yoyage,  and  without 
them  no  whaling  voyages  could  be  safely  prosecuted.  Suppose  recreant  offenders  could 
only  be  placed  in  irons  until  the  ship  arrived  in  port,  or  witnin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  com- 
petent court  to  try  the  case  ?  Under  these  circumstances  their  services  would  be  lost ; 
and  were  a  sufficient  number  to  merit  this  punishm^it,  it  would  be  in  their  power  at  any 
time  to  break  up  a  voyage,  by  placing  themselves  in  this  position.  Personal  chastisement 
of  sailors,  we  say  then,  is  just,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  diould  never,  however, 
be  inflicted  but  on  sure  g^rounds,  and  with  proper  weapons.  Should  the  master  of  the 
ship  fail  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  he  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
amenable  to  the  injured  party  in  damages,  as  is  fully  proved  oy  the  recOTds  of  our  courts. 
His  position,  with  a  crew  possessing  the  physical  power  to  wrest  from  him  his  command, 
at  all  times  subject  to  revolt,  and  &r  away  from  succour,  on  the  desert  of  the  ocean,  is 
unenviable.  If  his  responsibilities  are  great,  so  also  should  be  his  rewards,  if  he  meets 
these  responsibilities  with  promptitude,  and  performs  his  duty.** — Hum^s  Magazine, 

On  the  departure  of  a  whale  ship  from  an  American  port,  Uie  provisions  and  other 
stores  are  stowed  away,  and  arranged  in  the  order  to  be  required  for  future  use.  The 
crew  have  packed  in  their  chests  their  best  apparel,  and  all  diey  do  not  immediately  re- 
quire, and  they  appear  in  their  red  shirts  and  new  tarpaulins.  The  instruments  whidi 
have  been  prepared  are  carefully  stowed  away  in  their  cases,  and  the  whideboats  are  swung 
in  regular  order,  above  the  deck  or  on  the  ship's  side  ;  the  crew  are  mustered  on  board, 
and  the  ship  departs  for  a  long  and  uncertain  voyage. 

The  following  accounts  of  an  actual  disaster  and  voyage,  extracted  from  a 

recent  number  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Magazine^  will  best  elucidate  the 

dangers  attendant  upon  the  whale  fishery. 

*'  The  ship  Essex,  Captain  George  Pollard,  sailed  from  Nantucket,  12th  of  8th  monih, 
1819,  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Her  crew  consisted  of  twenty-one  men, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  whites,  mostly  belonging  to  Nantucket ;  the  remainder  were  blacks. 
On  the  20th  of  the  1 1th  month,  1820,  in  latitude  0  deg.  40  min.  south,  lonntude  1 19  deg. 
west,  a  scool  of  whales  was  discovered,  and,  in  purstdng  them,  the  mate's  boat  was  stove, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  the  ship,  when  they  commenced  repairing  the  damage. 
The  captain  and  second  mate  were  left  with  their  boats,  pursuing  the  whales.  During 
this  interval  the  mate  discovered  a  large  spermaceti  whale  near  the  ship ;  but  not  suspect- 
ing the  appi'oach  of  any  danger,  it  gave  them  no  alarm  imtil  they  saw  the  whale  coming 
with  full  speed  towards  them.  In  a  moment,  they  were  astonished  by  a  tremendous  crash. 
The  whale  had  struck  the  ship  a  little  forward  of  the  fore  chains.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  the  crew  could  recover  from  their  astonishment,  so  far  as  to  examine  whether  any 
damage  had  been  sustained.  Th^  then  tried  their  pumps,  and  found  that  the  ship  was 
sinking.  A  signal  was  immediately  set  for  the  boats.  The  whale  now  appeared  ag^n 
making  for  the  ship ;  and,  coming  with  great  velocity,  with  the  water  foaming  around 
him,  he  struck  the  ship  a  second  blow,  which  nearly  stove  in  her  bows.  There  was  now  no 
hope  of  saving  the  ship,  and  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  was,  to  prepare  to  leave  her  with  a]l 
possible  haste.  They  collected  a  few  things,  hove  them  into  the  boat,  and  shoved  off.  The 
ship  immediately  fell  upon  one  side,  and  sunk  to  the  water's  edge.  When  the  captain's 
and  second  mate  s  boats  arrived,  such  was  the  consternation,  that  for  some  time  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  danger  of  their  situation  at  length  aroused  them,  as  firom  a  terrific  dream  to  a  no 
less  terrific  reality.  They  remained  by  the  wreck  two  or  three  days,  in  which  time  they 
cut  away  the  masts,  which  caused  her  to  right  a  little.  Holes  were  uien  cut  in  the  deck,  by 
which  means  they  obtained  about  600  pounds  of  bread,  and  as  much  water  as  they  could 
take,  besides  other  articles  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them.  On  the  22nd  of  the  llth  montJi, 
they  left  the  ship,  with  as  gloomy  a  prospect  before  them  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
nearest  land  was  about  1000  miles  to  the  windward  of  them ;  they  were  in  open  boats, 
weak  and  leaky,  with  a  very  small  pittance  of  bread  and  water  for  die  support  of  so  many 
men,  during  the  time  they  must  necessarily  be  at  sea.  Sails  had  been  prepared  for  the 
boats,  before  leaving  the  ship,  which  proved  of  material  benefit.     They  steered  southerly 
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by  the  wiocly  hoping  to  fall  in  with  some  ship,  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed. 
After  being  in  their  boats  twenty-eight  days,  experiencing  many  sufferings  by  gales  of 
wind,  want  of  water,  and  scanty  provisions,  they  arrived  at  Ducie's  Island,  in  latitude  24  deg, 
40  min.  south,  longitude  124  deg.  40  min.  west,  where  they  were  disappointed  in  not  find- 
ing a  sufficiency  of  any  Ipnd  of  food  for  so  large  a  company  to  subsist  on.  Their  boats  being 
very  weak  and  leaky,  they  were  hauled  on  shore  and  repaired.  They  found  a  gentle  spring  of 
fresh  water,  flowing  out  of  a  rock  at  about  half  ebb  oi  the  tide,  from  which  they  filled  their 
k^s.  Three  of  tl^  men  diose  to  stay  on  Uie  island,  and  take  their  chance  for  some  vessel 
to  take  them  off." 

The  following  is  another  account  from  the  same  authority. 

**  In  the  afternoon  of  a  day  which  had  been  rather  stormy,  while  we  were  fishing  in 
the  North  Pacific,  ^  a  scooF  of  young  bull  whales  made  their  appearance  close  to  the  ship, 
and  as  the  weather  had  dear^  up  a  little,  the  captain  immeoiately  ordered  the  mate  to 
lower  his  boat,  while  he  did  the  same  with  his  own,  m  order  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them. 

*'  The  two  boats  were  instantly  lowered,  for  we  were  unable  to  send  more,  having  two 
ethers  '  stove'  the  day  before  ;  they  soon  sot  near  the  whales,  but  were  unfortunately  seen 
by  them  before  they  could  ret  near  enough  to  dart  the  harpoon  with  any  chance  of  success, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  '  pod'  of  whales  separated,  and  went  off  with  gpreat  swifib- 
ness  in  different  directions.  One,  however,  after  making  several  turns,  came,  at  length, 
right  towards  the  captain's  boat,  which  he  observing,  waited  in  silence  for  his  approach 
without  moving  an  oar,  so  that  the  '  young  bull'  came  close  to  his  boat,  and  received  the 
blow  of  the  harpoon  some  distance  behind  his  ^  hump,'  which  I  saw  enter  his  flesh  myself, 
as  it  occurred  close  to  the  ship.  The  whale  appeared  quite  terror-struck  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  suddenly  recovering  itself,  darted  off  like  the  wind,  and  spun  the  boat  so  quickly 
round,  when  the  tug  came  upon  tlie  line,  that  she  was  within  a  miracle  of  being  upset. 
But  away  they  went,  ^  dead  to  windward,'  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
right  against  a  '  head  sea,'  which  flew  against  and  over  the  bows  of  the  boat  with  uncom- 
mon foroe^  so  that  she,  at  times,  appea^red  ploughing  through  it,  making  a  high  bank  of 
surf  on  each  side.  The  second  mate,  having  observed  the  course  of  the  whale  and  boat, 
managed  to  waylay  them,  and  when  they  came  near  to  him,  which  they  speedily  did,  a 
'  short  warp*  was  thrown,  and  both  boats  were  soon  towed  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  the 
captain's  boat  had  been  before. 

"  I  now  saw  the  captain  darting  the  lance  at  the  whale  as  it  almost  flew  along,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  do  so  with  any  kind  of  effect,  as  the  speed  of  the  whale  did  not  appear  in 
the  least  diminished,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  all  disappeared  together,  being  at  too 
ffreat  a  distance  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from  the  deck.  I  now  ran  aloft,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  telescope,  could  just  discern  from  the  mast-head  the  three  objects,  like  specks 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean,  at  an  alarming  distance.  I  could  just  observe  the  two  boats, 
with  the  whale*8  head  occaaonally  dartins^  out  before  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  '  white 
water*  or  foam  about  them,  which  convinced  me  Uiat  the  whale  was  still  running.  I 
watched  Uiem  with  the  glass  until  I  could  no  longer  trace  them,  even  in  the  most  indistinct 
manner,  and  I  then  called  to  those  on  deck,  that  they  might  take  the  bearing,  by  compass, 
of  the  direction  in  which  I  had  lost  sight  of  them,  tnat  we  might  continue  to  '  beat'  the 
ship  up  to  that  quarter. 

'*  Although  all  eyes  were  employed,  in  every  direction,  searching  for  the  boats,  no 
vestige  of  them  could  be  seen  ;  and,  therefore,  when  half-past  nine,  p.  ii.,  came,  we  made 
up  our  minds  that  they  were  all  lost;  and,  as  the  wind  howled  hoarsely  through  the  rigging, 
and  the  waves  beat  savagely  against  om*  ship,  some  of  us  imagined  that  they  could  occa- 
sionally hear  the  captain's  voice,  ordering  the  ship  to  '  bear  up,'  while  the  boats  had  been 
seen  more  than  fifty  times  by  anxious  spirits,  who  had  strained  their  eyes  through  the  gloom 
until  fancy  robbed  them  of  their  true  speculation,  and  left  her  phantasmagoria  in  exchange. 
We  all  looked  in  that  direction,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  could  plainly  perceive  it;  in  a  short 
time  we  were  close  up  with  it,  whon,  to  our  CTeat  joy,  we  found  the  captain  and  all  the  men 
in  the  boats,  lying  to  leeward  of  the  dead  whale,  which  had,  in  some  measure,  saved  them 
from  the  vii^ence  of  the  sea.  They  had  only  just  been  able  to  procure  a  light,  having 
unfortunately  upset  all  their  tinder  through  the  violent  motion  of  the  boats,  by  which  it 
became  wet,  but  which  they  succeeded  in  igniting  after  immense  application  of  the  flint 
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and  steel ;  or  their  lantern  would  have  been  suspended  finom  an  oar  direotlv  after  soaset^ 
which  is  the  usual  practice  when  boats  are  placed  under  sudi  circumstances. 

'*  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  1832^  while  we  were  still  6flhing'  in  t^  *  olT- 
shore  ground'  of  Japan,  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  sperm  whale,  which  haj^ned  to  be 
just  the  sort  of  one  we  required  to  complete  our  cargo.  Three  Jboats  were  immediateljr 
lowered  to  giye  him  chase;  but  the  whale,  from  some  cause  or  other,  appeared  wild  in  ite 
actions  long  before  it  had  seen  any  of  our  boati,  although  it  might  hare  been  diased  the 
day  before  by  some  other  ship.  It  was  gpreatly  different  in  its  actions  to  most  other  large 
whales,  because  it  never  went  steadily  upon  one  course.  If  he  '  peaked  his  flukes,'  or 
went  down  g^ing  to  the  southward,  we  expected  he  would  continue  that  course  under 
water,  but  when  he  again  rose,  perhaps  he  was  two  or  three  miles  away  £rom  the  boats 
to  the  northward;  in  this  sort  of  manner  be  dodged  us  about  until  near  four,  P.  M.,  at 
which  time  the  men  were  dreadfully  exhausted  from  their  exertions  in  the  chase,  which 
had  been  conducted  imder  a  broiling  sun,  with  the  thermometer  standing  in  the  shade 
at  93  deg.  About  half-past  four,  however,  the  captain  contrived,  by  the  most  subtle 
management  and  great  physical  exertions,  to  get  near  to  the  monster,  when  he  immediately 
struck  him  with  the  harpoon  with  his  own  hands  ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to  recover  froni 
the  blow,  he  managed,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  to  give  him  two  fatal  wounds  with  the 
lance,  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  i^m  the  blow  hole  in  abundance.  Tile  whale,  after 
the  last  lance,  immediately  descended  below  the  surface,  and  the  captain  felt  certain  that  he 
was  going  to  '  sound,*  but  in  this  he  was  much  mistaken;  for,  a  few  minutes  after  his 
descent,  he  again  rose  to  the  surface  with  great  Telocity,  and,  striking  iihe  boat  with  the 
front  part  of  his  head,  threw  it  high  into  the  air,  with  the  men  and  every  thing  contained 
therein,  fracturing  it  to  atoms,  and  scattering  its  crew  widely  about.  While  the  men  were 
endeavouring  to  save  themselves  from  drownmg,  by  clinging  to  their  oars  and  pieces  of  the 
wreck  of  the  boat,  the  enormous  animal  was  seen  swimming  round  and  round  them,  ap- 
pearing as  if  meditating  an  attack  with  his  flukes,  which,  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  do, 
m  return  for  the  grievous  wounds  that  he  had  himself  received,  a  few  strokes  of  his  pon- 
derous tail  would  soon  have  destroyed  his  enemies ;  but  this  was  not  attempted.  They  had 
now  nothing  to  hope  for  but  the  arrival  of  the  other  boats  to  relieve  them  from  their  dan- 
gerous situation,  rendered  more  so  by  the  appearance  of  several  large  sharks,  attracted  by 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  whale,  which  were  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  from  them ; 
and  also  from  the  inability  of  one  of  the  boat's  crew  to  swim,  by  which  three  or  four  of  hb 
mates  were  much  exhausted  in  their  efforts  to  save  him,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing, 
after  having  lashed  two  or  three  oars  across  the  stem  of  the  boat^  which  happened  to  be 
not  much  fractured,  on  which  they  placed  their  helpless  fellow- adventurer.  After  they 
had  remuned  in  the  water  about  tnree-quarters  of  an  hour,  assisting  themselves  by 
clinging  to  pieces  of  the  wreck,  one  of  the  other  boats  arrived  and  took  them  in.  But 
although  these  brave  whale  fishermen  had  been  so  defeated,  they  were  not  subdued  ; 
the  moment  they  entered  the  boat  which  took  iJiem  from  tlie  ocean,  their  immediate  de- 
termination was  for  another  attack  upon  the  immense  creature,  which  remained  close  by, 
while  the  other  boat,  which  was  pulling  towards  them  with  all  the  strength  of  its  rowers, 
would  still  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  could  arrive. 

'*  The  captain,  with  twelve  men  in  one  boat,  therefore,  made  another  attack  upon 
the  whale  witn  the  lance,  which  caused  it  to  throw  up  blood  from  the  blow  hole  in  in- 
creased quantities.  We,  who  were  on  board  the  ship,  and  had  observed  frt)m  a  g^at 
distance,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  the  whole  of  the  occurrence,  were  employed  in  beating 
the  ship  towards  them  ;  but  they  were  hr  to  windward,  and,  the  wind  being  ratiier  fig^ 
we  had  even  our  royal  sails  set.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  third  boat,  ^e  whale  went 
into  its  flurry  and  soon  died,  when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  boats'  crews,  who  had  endured 
so  much  danger  and  hardship  in  its  capture,  it  sunk,  and  never  rose  again — an  occurrence 
which  is  not  very  unfrequent,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  greater  spednc  gravity  of  tilie  in- 
dividual, perhaps  from  a  greater  development  of  bony  and  muscular  structures.  Such 
were  the  adventures  of  that  day,  in  the  evening  of  which  iiie  crews  returned  to  the  ship, 
worn  out  and  dispirited,  having  lost  a  favourite  boat,  with  the  whole  of  her  instrument, 
besides  the  last  whale  wanted  to  complete  the  cargo,  and  worth  at  least  500t  I" 

When  a  whale  is  dead,  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil  commences,  by  two  opera- 
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tjonsy  eaUed  ^'cutting  in**  and  tbe  ^^trying  out.**  The  irfuife  b  brought  alongaide  of  tfw 
diiiv  aad  the  buabcei  of  cutting  in,  bj  means  of  the  spades,  is  efiboted.  A  man  deseeads 
«poB  the  floating  caroase^  and  cutting  a  hcde  in  the  body  of  the  whale,  near  its  junetioa 
with  the  head,  inserts  a  liook  in  the  hok^  by  which  that  part  is  drawn  up  towards  the  ship 
by  milleys  prepared  for  the  purpose.  lliis»  particularly  m  a  Ugh  sea,  is  a  dangerous  ex- 
penmeat,  as  toe  motion  of  the  wares  prevents  certain  footing  upon  die  sUppexy  body  of 
the  ammaL  A  tension  being  produoed  upon  the  fat  by  this  sMtion,  it  b  out  by  the  cq»ade 
in  strips  of  two  or  tibeee  feet  broad,  and  in  a  nrfral  fraction,  whaok  is  deoe  by  means  of  a 
wtndlasa  acting  upon  puUeys  that  are  fixed  to  toe  maintop.  The  ^  blanket  pseoes,"  as  they 
are  termed,  are  removed  W  a  sonilar  process  to  that  of  a  bandage  uan^lcd  from  a  circular 
body ;  and  the  animal  is  ^vested  of  its  Uubber  to  the  flukey  the  head  bmng  previously  cut 
off  and  allowed  tofloat>  care^v  seenred,  at  the  stem  of  thesh^. 

Thecaroase  of  the  whale,  after  being  flayed,  is  aUowed  to  float  off;  the  bead  is  thea 
hoisted  on  end  by  the  pulleys,  the  oose  is  opened,  and  the  spermaceti  is  takea  out,  by  means 
of  a  pde  and  bucket  which  is  dipped  into  the  cavity.  The  junk  is  then  out  from  the 
head.  This  is  hoisted  on  board,  waA  cut  into  iQ^uure  meces,  when  the  head  is  albwed  to 
sink,  being  divested  of  the  means  of  buoyancy.  The  blanket  pieces,  from  eight  to  fourteen 
inches  thmk,  are  then  cut  from  the  long  strips  of  iat,  an^  as  weU  as  the  junk,  are  sepa- 
rated into  thin  pieoes,  upon  blecka  oaUtd  horses^  and  thrown  into  die  iry'-pots  in  wfaidi  tbe 
blubber  is  melted.  The  membranous  parts  of  tbe  oil,  which  are  oallfid "  scraps''  by  the 
aaUors,  ate  used  as  fuel ;  and  the  ^rmaceti  from  die  ome  k  boiled  idmie^  and  called 
**  head  matter.*'  The  oil  and  spscmaceii  are  Aen  phced  in  barreH.  to  be  brought  bade 
tntojMctb 

The  whalfihrnte,  which  forms  so  impoitant  an  article  of  oommerce,  is  in  the  montli  of 
the  whale,  and  forms  a  filter  within  peculiarly  adapted  to  separate  the  aca  water  from  the 
sepia,  er  other  fish,  ou  whidi  it  feeds.  The  laminspi,  about  300  m  number^  are  situated  on 
each  side  of  die  head,  and  die  bngest  blade  b  usuaMy  die  test  which  designates  tks  siae  of 
the  whale.  Its  greatest  leneth  b  fifteen  feet ;  its  greatest  breadth^  aheat  twdlve  inches, 
and  its  greatest  thickness,  dbout  fitvih  tenths  of  an  inch.  The  edge  of  each  blade  of  the 
bene  anneied  to  the  toxigue,  b  fringed  widi  a  sort  of  hair;  and  it  b  generally  brought 
from  Gbeenland  in  ita  natural  state,  although  sometimes  prepared  for  market  on  ship- 
board. 

It  b  estimated  by  Scoresby,  that  four  tons  of  Uubber  pradnees  generally  about  three 
tuns  of  eil,  eaoh  tun  cemmising  262  gallons  by  wine  measure*  The  colossal  danensions  of 
tfab  ammal  may  be  acyuoffed  nom  the  fact,  that  whales  are  sometimes  caught  which  yidd 
diirty  tuns  ol  piure  oil,  aknough  these  are,  of  course,  not  as  common  as  those  which  pro- 
duoe  twenty  tuns.  It  has  been  fomid  that  the  qnantity  of  oil  produoed  from  a  mngle  wmde, 
usually  bean  a  uniform  proportion  to  the  lengui  of  w»  bone.  The  following  table,  pre- 
pared by  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  matter,  gives  the  rdative  proportion 
vrhich  the  siie  of  the  bone  in  a  whale  bears  to  the  quaudly  of  oU,  and  which  b  nrabably 
as  aceuvate  as  any  information  which  can  be  procured  from  the  uncertmn  means  of  testing 
die  fact 
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Oil  yielded  in  tnxw. 

It  b  estimated  that  a  whale  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  does  not  M  short  of  the  weight 
of  seventy  tcms,  the  Uubber  comprising  about  thirty  tons  ;  the  bones  of  the  head,  whale- 
bone^ fins,  and  tail,  ten,  and  the  carcase  nearly  diirty-two.  The  fiesh  of  die  young  whale 
b  of  a  red  colour,  and  in  consbtency  it  b  somewhat  like  coarse  beef;  while  that  ofthe  old 
vrhale  b  exceecBng^y  black,  being  constituted  of  firm  beds  of  muscles,  which  appear  to  be 
direeted  to  ike  movements  of  the  tail,  die  flesh  bemg  dius  rendered  too  coarse  to  be  eaten, 
Tliese  bones,  however^  are  extremely  porous,  and  contain  much  fine  oil. 

**The  appearance  of  most  whalemen,*'  observes  a  vmter  in  ffunfs  Magazine^  "  when 
they  return  from  a  voyage  b  hardy  and  robust  in  the  extreme  j  die  subs&intbl  food  and 
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brapcing  air,  afforded  by  the  drccmistances  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  dieir  videat 
exercise,  serving  to  give  remarkable  yigoor  and  animation  to  tneir  constitutions.  The  class 
of  men  actme  in  the  capacity  of  masters,  and  to  whom  we  have  before  adverted,  cannot  be 
regarded  with  too  great  respect.  As  a  body,  they  are  men  who  have  comlnned  in  their 
character  the  most  valuable  traits ;  cool,  determined,  and  brave,  they  bear  the  weight  <^ 
duties,  and  encounter  hazards,  which  could  hardly  be  appreciated  upon  the  land.  A  strik- 
ing difference  exists,  however,  in  the  success  of  different  masters  of  ships.  Some  appear 
always  endowed  with  0ood  luck,  and  make  prosperous  voyages,  while  others  are  as  uni- 
formly unfortunate  in  meir  expeditions.  Doubtless,  the  diirorent  success  of  these  ei^ytains 
may  be  attributable  to  a  diversity  in  skill,  ^lergy,  knowledge,  and  prudence ;  yet  it  is  as 
often  owing  to  circumstances  which  are  known  only  to  the  Omniscient.  We  have  in  our 
eye  one  of  these  men,  who,  although  yet  comparatively  yom^,  is  distinguidied  for  his 
energy  and  his  Uniform  success  in  these  whaling  expeditions.  Spare  in  his  form,  there  is  a 
restlessneiss  in  his  eye  and  frame,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  his  soul  is  absorbed  in  his  pur- 
suit, and  conquered  by  his  ambition  to  succeed.  Whenever  he  is  enlisted  as  a  master  of  a 
ship,  that  ship  is  sure  to  make  a  good  voyage.  He  has  worked  his  way,  by  degrees,  to  the 
station  of  principal  owner  in  a  l^^e  ship,  starting  as  he  did,  a  common  sailor,  and  by  his 
own  efforts  has  already  earned  a  considerable  fortune.  His  course  presents  an  exception  to 
the  general  custom  of  whale  fishermen,  in  the  &ct  that  he  usually  takes  his  wife  with  him 
to  sea,  and  we  have  seen  his  little  darii-eyed  boy,  with  a  complexion  embrowned  by  a  tro- 
pical sun,  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  seal-skins,  which  he  had  fNTOCured  with  his  &th^ 
on  one  of  his  already  many  voyages  round  the  worid,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  whale-fidmy. 
This  man  has  been  a  source  of  vast  profit  to  his  employers,  and  while  we  are  wxitiDfl^,  is 
probably  huriing  the  harpoon  into  a  whale  upon  waves  so  high,  and  beneatii  clouds  so  ouurk, 
that  other  mariners  would  deem  it  prudent  to  lay  to  for  preservation  from  the  winds.  He 
is,  however,  only  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  the  whale- fishermen  of  New  Ekiglaiid,  who 
have  from  the  time  of  Burke,  witinn  the  last  half  century,  earned  a  reputation  which  is  as 
wide  as  the  commercial  intelligence  of  the  worid. 

**  Nor  do  these  hardy  fishermen,  although  tossed  for  months  upon  the  watery  waste  of 
tiie  ocean,  forget  the  fhends  whom  they  have  left  upon  the  land.  The  numeroua  rows  of 
beautifully  enamelled  and  polished  shells  of  various  forms,  which  line  the  cabinets  of  our 
seaport  towns ;  the  ostrich  eggs,  which  the  sailors  often  collect  upon  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  bring  home  as  curiosities  made  into  bottles,  and  brought  into  port  as  presents;  tiie 
canes,  cut  from  the  jaw-bone  of  the  whale,  of  the  colour  of  ivory,  and  carved  with  curious 
devices,  evince  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  occupy  their  leisure  time.  Nor  are  the 
fine  arts  neglected  by  these  sons  of  the  ocean;  for  we  see  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  our 
whalemen  mqnenUy  adorned,  not  disfigured,  by  well-executed  painting  of  the  whale,  in 
different  postures,  nrom  the  first  blow  of  the  harpoon  to  his  last  spoutmg  of  blood. 

"  Of  late  years,  as  we  have  seen,  the  states  bordering  the  Atlantic,  including  the 
principal  seaport  towns  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  and  even  the  mora  inland  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  have  em- 
barked, to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  whale  fishery ;  and  tiie  luxurious  edifices  which 
adorn  many  of  these  cities,  attest  the  enterprise  of  those  who  aro  eng^aged  in  the  traffic, 
and  the  success  of  their  labours." — Merchants*  Magazine^  various  Sources. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  and  the  seaports  from  Cape 
Cod  to  New  London,  who  follow  the  whale  fishery,  is  grave,  sober,  and  perse- 
vering ;  and  they  retain  much  of  the  deportment  which  characterised  their  an- 
cestors, who  were  either  quakers  or  puritans.  Their  ships  in  this  employment, 
or  their  whale  fleet,  are  each  from  200  tons  to  600  tons.  With  these  vessels 
they  navigate  the  greatest  oceans,  and  most  stormy  regions.  Their  voyages 
average  about  two  years  and  a  half,  but  they  are  fitted  out  for  three  years ; 
and  care  is  taken  to  have  every  article  that  may  be  considered  necessary  to 
promote  the  comfort,  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  crews. 
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The  preparation  for  whaling  voyages^  and  the  departures  of  the  ships,  are 
attended  with  the  most  interesting  circumstances.  The  mothers,  wives^  sisters^ 
or  daughters,  of  these  hardy  and  adventurous  men»  are,  long  before  the  day  of 
sailii^,  busily  engaged  in  collecting  every  delicacy  for  the  voyage,  and  providing 
and  packing  up  all  sorts  of  clothing  suitable  for  the  stormy  and  cold  rigours  of 
the  Antarctic  r^ons,  as  well  as  for  the  mild  climate  and  gentle  seas  of  the  Pa- 
cific. On  parting  with  them  for  a  period  of  nearly,  or  more  than  three  years, 
the  old,  middle-aged,  and  young,  of  both  sexes,  manifest  in  the  most  tender  and 
affectionate  manner,  all  the  endearing  feelings  of  the  heart 

Some  of  these  ships  proceed  round  Cape  Horn,  others  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  they  frequently  meet  in  the  Pacific.  The  Indian,  Chinese,  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  are  better  known  to  these  men  thaa  to  any  other  navigators ; 
and  to  this  circumstance,  and  their  great  caution  in  keeping  two  men  always  sta- 
tioned at  the  mast  head,  on  the  look  out  for  land  or  breakers,  must  be  attributed 
the  very  few  shipwrecks  among  them — for  they  certainly  navigate  the  most 
IxMsterous  regions,  and  the  moat  imperfectly  known  seas,  espedally  on  the  charts, 
in  the  w<Nrld.  The  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  great  in  the  extreme, 
and  innumeiable  are  the  hazards  they  encounter. 

The  whales  most  valued  are  considered  as  becoming  ncax^asf,  and  ships  are 
going  farther  south  than  before ;  and  those  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  seal  fishery 
prooeed  still  £Eurther  than  the  whalers  towards  the  South  Pole.  The  ships  seldom 
remain  more  than  three  months  at  a  time  over  each  whaling  ground. 

During  these  long  voyages,  the  young  men  receive  instructions,  from  those 
older,  in  mathematics,  navigation,  geography,  the  natural  history  of  the  South 
Seas,  and  in  practical  knowledge  connected  with  their  hazardous  profession. 
They  occasionally  land  and  refresh  themselves  in  some  of  the  beautiful  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  return  on  shipboard  invigorated  and  recruited,  to  follow  their 
proper  pursuits. 

LAW  RELATIVE  TO  AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  foUowiofl'  law,  to  cancel  the  bonds  given  to  reoeire  duties  upon  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  employed  in  the  whale  fisheiy,  and  to  make  registers  lawful  papers  for  such  vessels, 
"WW  passed  by  the  present  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
April  4th,  1840  : — 

1.  Thai  all  vessels  which  have  cleared,  or  hereafter  maj  dear,  with  registers,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  whale  fishery,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lawful  and  sufficient 
pi^rs  for  such  voyage,  securing  the  privileges  and  rights  of  registered  vessels,  and  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  of  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed  for  like  voyages,  shall  have  the 
same  privileges  and  measure  of  protection  as  if  they  had  sailed  widi  registers)  if  sudi  vojrsgei 
are  completed,  or  until  they  are  completed. 

2.  'niat  all  the  provisions  of  the  nrst  section  of  the  act,  entitled  **  An  act  supplementary 
to  the  act  concerning  consols  and  vice-consds»  and  for  the  further  protection  of  American 
seamen,"  passed  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  Anno  Domini  eishteen  hundred  and  three, 
shall  hereafter  anply  and  be  in  full  force  as  to  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  fisheries^ 
and  all  vessels  wnicn  have  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  same  is  now  in  force  and  appBes  to  vessels  bound  on  a  foreign 
voyage. 
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3.  That  ftU  ferfiskores^  Cms,  duties,  and  diargts  of  every  deecriptaotly  lecpured  of  the 
crew  of  such  yessels,  or  assessed  upon  the  vessels  or  cargoes^  heiu?  the  produce  of  such 
fishery,  because  of  a  supposed  insufficiency  of  a  reg^ister  to  exempt  them  m>m  such  claims, 
are  hereby  remitted ;  and  all  bonds  given  for  such  cause  are  hereby  cancelled,  and  ihm 
secretary  pf  the  treasury  is  hereby  required  to  refund  all  such  monies  as  have  been,  or 
which  may  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  to  the  rightfiil  claimant,  out  of  the  revenues  in  his 
hands. 


CHAPTER    X; 

BRITISH  WHALE  FISHERY. 

Tbe  British  whale  fiafhery^  formerly  so  very  extensive^  has,  from  causes  which 
have  developed  their  effects  during  the  last  ten  years^  declined  rapidly ;  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  both  the  northern  and  southern  British  whale  fishery 
will  be  discontinued  from  the  ports  of  die  United  Kingdom.  The  substitution  of 
vegetable  and  lard  oils,  and  stearine  from  lard — ^the  great  outlay  of  capital  in  the 
southern  whak  fishery,  the  long  period  which  must  expire  before  any  retam 
can  be  realised  for  the  expenditure,  constitute  the  chief  causes  of  the  decfine 
of  the  whale  fishery  from  Britbh  ports.  The  Dutch  whi^  fishery  disappeared  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century ;  the  French  whale  fishery  is  only  maintained 
by  bounties  taken  from  the  national  taxes,  and  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  it  can 
ever  be  revived  so  as  to  constitute  a  profitaMe  pursuit  from  any  port  in  Borope. 
If  it  should  be  carried  on  to  any  advantage  by  the  Americans,  we  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be  conducted  with  equal  profit  from  the  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  expensive  and  perilous 
fishery  can  be  continued  for  many  years,  with  profit,  from  any  of  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  much  cheaper  and  equaUy  efficient  sub* 
stitutes  for  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti,  as  well  as  for  common  whale  oil,  must 
cause  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  of  other  oils  for  the  s%me  uses ;  and 
unless  they  can  be  supplied  with  some  profit  at  those  reduced  prices,  they  will 
cease  to  be  produced.  New  Zealand,  New  Soudi  Wales,  and  Australia,  are  all 
conveniently  situated  for  the  whale  fishery;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  if  the 
whale  fishery  is  to  be  hereafter  carried  on  with  sucoefls  and  profit,  it  must  be 
from  establishments  for  the  purpose,  in  those  colonies,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacifix^  One  great  impediment  to  the  continuanoe  of  the  southern  whale  fishery 
is  t^  heavy  outlay  of  oqpital :  and  private  individuals  will  hesitate  before  they 
invest,  probably,  all  they  possess  in  one  great  risk.  Whether  a  company  could 
safely  enter  upon  a  project  which  would  employ  a  great  number  of  alnpsy  tm-^ 
prove  our  naval  arehitectare,  Mid  under  a  judidously  r^uhtted  system,  elevate 
ihe  moral  character  of  seamen,  and  esJtenH.  the  scientific  acquirements,  and  the 
raqniaite  qualification  for  ettnmanders,  or  shipmasters,  is  a  question  to  be 
solved  only  by  those  who  have  the  most  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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STATEBiENT  of  the  Southem  Wtale  Fisheiy  carried  on  from  Great  Britain  since  1800 ; 
exhibiting  the  Total  Number  of  Ships  annually  absent  from  Great  Britain  on 
Whaling  Expeditions ;  the  Total  Number  of  Ships  that  annually  returned  to  Great 
Britain ;  the  Annual  Imports  of  Sperm  and  Common  Oil,  with  the  Prices  of  each ; 
the  Average  Tonnage  of  the  Ships  at  Sea ;  and  the  Average  Number  of  Men  to  each 
Ship. 


YEARS. 


1800.. 

1801. 

1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1S06. 

1807.. 

1808. 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

1812. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1823. 


Ships  at 
S«a. 


1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


No. 
64 
78 
90 
92 
99 
86 
66 
43 
95 
53 
45 
59 
62 
41 
48 
56 
54 
76 
91 
112 
137 
123 
118 


114 
90 
83 
78 
80 
83 

9« 

104 

108 

100 

110 

09 

89 

82 

86 

84 

77 

72 

67 

00 


Ships 

retorn- 

ed. 


No. 

26 

25 

86 

32 

37 

32 

38 

20 

20 

15 

16 

27 

12 

23 

29 

15 

31 

24 

33 

40 

30 

58 

41 


57 
42 
82 
38 
29 
20 
26 
25 
27 
30 
10 
27 
33 
26 
18 
21 
22 
16 
20 
10 


Sp«rm  Oil 
Imported. 


ttrns. 
1351 

555 
1106 
1770 
1952 
2413 
2338 
1321 
1681 
1824 
1410 
3404 
1899 
2598 
2605 
IIM 
3505 
1960 
3398 
3678 
2717 
3006 
6011 


British. 
6801 
5928 
4331 
5695 
4476 
3216 
4485 
4157 
5930 
5576 
3451 
4021 
5631 
4285 
3118 
3801 
4250 
2249 
3310 
2027 


Colon  imI. 

296 

150 

65 

388 

334 

116 

818 

4^8 

1576 

1589 

2608 

2710 

2260 

2710 

2661 

2434 

1322 

1710 

i9ei 

875 


Common  Oil 
Imported. 


Price  of 

Sperm 

Oil  per 

Tun. 


tnns. 
S836 
3538 
5948 
4496 
4210 
3090 
3739 
1473 
2140 
805 
765 
066 
633 
2131 
1977 
1897 
2928 
3N09 
4267 
4885 
5061 
4570 
1970 


British. 

1723 
742 

1104 
454 
665 
136 
102 
419 
102 
402 
220 
149 
311 

99 
381 

20 
170 
724 
101 


Colonial. 

668 

018 

412 

289 

474 

338 

478 

004 

1462 

1785 

2245 

2394 

3137 

418) 

4223 

7004 

6315 

6270 

5433 

3317 


£ 

84 

101 

96 

06 

93 

00 

54 

03 

HI 

120 

121 

120 

105 

96 

79 

79 

64 

75 

90 

102 

85 

72 

65 


54 
48 
57 
55 
70 
70 
74 
72 
75 
61 
02 
65 
75 
80 
84 
84 
05 
104 
98 
80 


Price  of 
Com-   ' 


mon 


Total 
Valne  of 


A«^  N^ss;: 


per 


1  on  f  "^^^  I  nage  of 
T„„_  Import,    g^ 


36 
48 
35 
42 
38 
86 
31 
29 
41 
48 
50 
44 
50 
60 
48 
43 
38 
30 
43 
30 
30 
13 
20 


25 
2G 
36 
34 
27 
25 

43 
43 
28 
25 
23 
28 
82 
35 
25 
25 
23 
31 
40 


£ 
170,650 
188,140 
260,972 
298,960 
286,976 
273,945 
260,804 
140.730 
229,003 
214,000 
180,180 
376.142 
206,406 
300,586 
256,050 
146,238 
267,740 
218,255 
408,462 
473,835 
310.432 
303,190 
356.034 


.183.626 

273,040 

2  '6,488 

359.827 

367,453  ; 

275,078 

408,062 

392,049 

634,747 

498.301 

437,283 

406,004 

688,369 

697,»H»8 

646,576 

721,840 

G0i;{80 

5*7,502 

588,406 

354,580 


tons. 


of  Men 

to  a 

Ship. 


No. 


V   242 


28 


>     300 


y  340 


>  360 


55P 
57 
42 


30 


32 


34 


Return  of  Six  Years,  showing  the  three' Return  of  Eight  Years,  showing  tiie  four 
largest  and  the  three  smallest  Importations  largest  and  the  four  smallest  Importations 
of  Thirty  Years,  in  the  Early  Period  of  the      of  the  Twenty  Years,  ending  1840,  in  the 


Northern  Fishery. 


YEARS. 


1680 
1068 
1096 
1701 
1706 
1710 


Shins  Em. 
ployed. 


number. 
148 
214 
100 
207 
167 
137 


Arerape  Quantity 

of  Oil  Imported 

for  each  Ship. 


tuns. 

117 

19 

48 

180 

137 

6 


Northern  Fishery. 


YEARS. 


1822. 
1823. 

1828. 
1830. 
1832. 
1836. 
1838. 
1840. 


Ships  Em- 
ployed. 


namber. 
121 
117 

93 

91 

81 

59 

30 

31 


Average  Quantity 

of  Oil  Imported 

for  each  Ship* 


tuns. 

71 
146 
150 

24 
155 

13 
103 

15 


VOL.   II. 
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Shifa  and  Seamen  employed  in  the  British  Whale  Fishery  in  the  respectiye  Yean  1821 

and  1841. 


1821 

1841 

FISHERIES. 

No.  of 
Ships. 

No.  of 
Men. 

FISH  BRIES. 

No.  of 
Ships. 

No.  of 
Men. 

Northern  or  Greenluid....* .••.«. 

158 
OS 
88 

86 

7.900 
8.040 
1.090 

798 

N AvtkAm  or  Ci wjmlMnd . ........ 

10 
68 

1 

800 

Spermareti  whale ••. 

8iift»nnAC0ti  wIi&Ia  ...»•••••••••••••••••• 

8176 

Common  oil  (whale  and  sea  elephant)  . . 
For.  teal  tktn 

Cemmon  oil  (whale  asd  sea  elephant)  . . 
Par  ■ealskln  .■■•«• •...«.....w« 

88 

Total 

Total 

888 

18,788 

86           8008 

The  foregoing  table  shows  a  falling  off  in  twenty  years  of  237  ships,  and  9780  men, 
emnloyed  in  the  British  fisheries,  being  equal  to  -^{/\f,  which  is  asserted  to  be  attributable 
to  the  withdrawal  of  bounties  from  British  fisheries,  and  the  abatement  of  duties  on  rere- 
table  oils,  the  produce  of  Foreign  Countries,  the  increased  importation  of  the  latter  being 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

Vegetable  Oils  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  respective  Years  1821,  1841, 

1842,  1843,  and  1844. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  OIL. 


1881 


Qaan- 
tity  im- 
ported 


OliTeoil 

Cocoa  Nnt.... 

Palm  oil 

Rape  need  oil. 
UaseedoU... 


Total 16,400 


tuos. 
1.900 

8.S00 

800 

10,500 


Daty 

per  tnn. 


£.  i.  d. 

15  18  0 

10 

10 

0 

0 


a 

3 

IS 
17 


1841 


Quan- 
tity im- 
ported. 


tons. 
5.815 
1,864 

14,815 
6,010 

80.886 


47,780 


Dnty 
per  ton. 


4^ .  s.  d. 

4  4  0 
1  5  0 
16  0 
0  11  0 
0  17  0 


1848' 


Q 

Uty  im- 
ported. 


tons. 
14.006 


Duty 
per  tan, 


£.  *.  d. 


1848 


Quan- 
tity im. 
ported. 


tuns. 
18,189 


Dnty 
per  tun. 


£,  s.  d. 


1844 


Quan- 
tity im 
ported. 


tUBS. 

16,066 


Dvty 


£.  *.  d. 


Increase  41,729  tuns. 

Table  of  the  respective  Importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  British  South  Sea  and 
Greenland  Oil,  as  compared  with  the  Importations  of  British  Colonial  Oil,  in  the  Yean 
1821  and  1841. 


SOUTH  SEA  AND  GREENLAND. 


Greenland  oil . 
Spermaceti  oil. 
Common  oil . . . 


D<Hsrease. 


Tutttl. 


1881 


tans. 

16,500 

8.006 

4.760 


84,676 


1841 


tuns. 

500 
8.310 

101 


8,011 
80,765 


COLONIAL. 


Cod  and  seal  oil. 
Spermaceti  oil.. 
Common  oil..... 


Total. 


Increase. 


1881 


1841 


tans. 

tmam. 

7500 

IClOOO 

•  •  •  • 

1304 

•  •  •  • 

6^488 

7500 


17307 
930; 


By  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  produce  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Greenland  whale  fisheries  has,  between  1821  and  1841,  fallen  off  20,765  tons,  the  increase 
of  the  Britbh  Colonial  fisheries  has  been  only  9897  tons ;  and  these  fisheries  seem,  by  the 
importation  of  1838  with  the  following  years,  to  be  on  the  decline. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  OILS,  IMPORTED. 

1088 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1848 

isa 

1844 

CoA  Anil  flenl  cdls  ••••••••••••••••••••..«••••••. 

tunp. 
0,800 
8.484 
7,904 

tuns. 

tuns. 

tuns. 

tuns. 

tone. 

tuna. 

SnermaoRti  whale ..t.t - .rrt-^- 

CtrtnmOn    oil.  .  .■....■«Ttrt'r-f--iT  rr    -T  rt.T  .«■•.. 

Total 

80.188 

Arerafe  price  of  spermaceti. £84  |  Average  price  of 


oU. 


£35 
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AvEEAOB  Duration  of  Voyages  in  the  Spermaceti  Whale  Fishery. 


TEARS. 

Daratioo. 

YEARS. 

DoTAtioa. 

Proni  1800  to  1810 

2 

« 
S 

months. 
8 
6 
9 

Prom  18MC0  1835 

jrmn. 
8 
8 

monihs. 
0 

..     1810  to  18M 

..      18i6tol849 
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Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  annually  fitted  out  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Northern 
Whale  Fishery,  from  1789  to  1824,  when  the  Bounties  ceased,  from  the  Custom's 
Returns. 


YEARS. 


I78B. 
1790. 
1791. 
17»». 
17B8. 
1794. 
1795. 
1790. 
1797. 
1790. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 
1802. 
1808. 
1804. 
1805. 
1806. 


Ships. 

Tods. 

Men. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

161 

46,590 

no 

88.189 

4482 

110 

83.900 

4520 

03 

26,968 

4667 

89 

28.487 

3210 

60 

10,186 

2250 

44 

11,748 

loot 

51 

18,888 

1910 

00 

10,871 

2265 

06 

18.754 

9633 

67 

19,860 

2083 

61 

17.729 

2459 

64 

18.968 

2544 

79 

23,539 

3129 

95 

28,000 

3800 

98 

28,084 

3597 

91 

27.570 

8636 

91 

27,607 

3715 

YEARS. 


to    [ 
1818) 


1814.. 

1815. 

1816.. 

1817. 

1818. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

18M. 


Shipo. 


Tons. 


Mea. 


Boanti«o  paid. 


mont,  bv 
tnppllea. 

148* 
147 

146 
150 
157 
159 
159 
158 
121 
127 
111 


are  do  decumeota  in  the  onstoms  depart- 
which  the  nccoonta  of  theee  years  can  l>e 


No. 

No. 

80.570 

4708 

43,820 

5783 

41,767 

5542 

43,548 

5768 

45,040 

5908 

45,098 

6191 

45.092 

6187 

44,864 

6074 

88,182 

5234 

37*028 

4984 

85,194 

4867 

£  «. 

43.799  11 

41.487  14 

42,746  18 

48,401  0 

4^800  1 

43,051  8 

44,749  18 

49.184  0 

32,847  4 

82,980  2 

29,131  15 


if. 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


There  are  no  accounts  existing,  that  we  know  of,  from  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  bounties  paid  from  1789  to  1813  inclusive:  as  those  in  the  customs  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  bounties  paid,  according  to  M^Pherson,  from  1750  to 
1788  amounted  to  1,577^935/.  sterling;  and  Mr*  M^Culloch  estimates  that  more 
than  1,000,000/.  has  been  paid  after  that  period.  So  that  more  than  2,500,000/. 
sterling  have  been  paid  by  the  nation  for  bounties  to  the  whale  fishery. 

The  northern  whale  fishery,  though  for  a  long  period,  a  severe  and  perilous 
nursery  for  hardy  and  daring  seamen,  appears  to  have  been  always  a  speculation 
and  most  uncertain  pursuit  Its  gradual  decline,  and  the  probability  of  its  total 
extinction  are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  All  pursuits  will  cease  to  be 
foUowed  when  they  become  unprofitable, — when  repeated  losses  are  the  result. 
We  may  lament  over  the  extinction  of  fleets  sailing  annually  on  certain  expeditions, 
which,  from  long  continuance,  we,  very  naturally,  considered,  as  for  all  time  to  be 
allied  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  maritime  history  of  our  country. 
The  fleets  of  the  EU»t  India  Company, — a  glorious  and  majestic  naval  force,  have 
vanished.  The  trade  with  India  has  not  diminished.  Our  merchant  princes, 
send  thither  their  individual  fleets,  which  rival  those  of  the  Company.  We 
would  rejoice  at  the  continuance  and  the  extensive  increase  of  the  British  South 
Sea  whale  fishery  as  a  bold  maritime  enterprise.  Can  this  be  carried  into  effect 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation  ?  This  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  under* 
take  to  answer. 
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Stat£B££NT  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  from  1815  to  1842,  hoth 

inclusive. 


YBARS. 


1819. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1831. 
1823. 
1SS3. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
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1831. 
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5 
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3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
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10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

5 

6 

6 

7 
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6 

6 
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7 

6| 

6| 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 
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m 
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8 
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14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
13 
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7 
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7 
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3 

15 

31 

29 

11 

11 
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63 
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79 
89 
90 
72 
81 
68 
91 
80 
62 
74 
69 
70 
56 
87 
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12 
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• 

1 
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m 
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I- 
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2 
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7^ 
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3 
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111 

1 
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5 
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95 
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87 

1 

1162 

93 

3 
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89 

4 
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91 

19 
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87 

3 

451 

81 

6 

1563 

77 

1 

1695 

76 

3 

872 

71 

0 
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59 

3 

70 

52 

2 
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39 

1 
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41 
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31 
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52 

18 
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10.682 

13^90 

10^71 

14,482 

11,401 

18,745 

16,853 

6,663 

17,074 

9,688 

6,385 

7,092 

13,215 

13,969 

10,666 

2,215 

4.946 

12,510 

14,508 

8,234 

2,623 

707 

1,350 

4,345 

1,441 

412 

647 

668 


pa  2! 

e  o 

■  o. 


513 
631 
639 
<k-0 
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001 
856 
422 
921 

m 

no 

388 
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119 
260 
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802 
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65 
236 
79 
14 
23 


Mr.  Charles  Enderby,  who,  and  his  predecessors,  have  beea  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  and  to  whom  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligation 
for  many  of  the  elements  of  the  foregoing  tables,  states  in  the  last  communica- 
tion which  he  has  favoured  us  with,  that  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
northern  and  southern  whale  fisheries,  during  the  years  1843  and  1844,  were  as 
follows,  viz, : — 


YEARS. 

NORTHERN 
FISHERY. 

YEARS. 

SOUIHERN 
FISHERY. 

Ships. 

Ships  at  Sea. 

1843 

number. 
24 
32 
34* 

1843  Christmas 

number. 
00 
47 
44 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1845  SOth  of  April 

*  The  supposed  number  likely  to  be  equipped. 


He  considers  that  fifteen  ships  will,  probably,  return  to  England  from  the  southern 
fishery  this  year  ;  of  this  number,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  fi?e  will  be  refitted. 

Twen^-one  ships  are  engaged  in  the  southern  fisheries  from  the  Australian  colonies. 
Six  ships  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick ;  and  one  ship  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

From  the  United  States  of  America,  Istof  April,  1845,  691  ships. 
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MANt'FACrURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Industry,  exhibiting  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  perseverance,  while  enduring 
the  greatest  privations  in  opposition  to,  and  in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties 
peculiar  to,  an  unknown  wilderness  and  uncivilised  aborigines,  has,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  New  England  colonies,  characterised  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  who 
fled  to  America,  in  order  to  enjoy  civil  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of  worshipping 
the  Creator,  according  to  their  conscientious  belief,  in  the  truth,  purity,  and 
simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  who  first  emigrated  were  nearly  all  poor  families.  Their 
means  of  subsistence  depended  upon  subduing  the  forest,  cultivating  the  soil, 
killing  wild  animals  and  wild  fowl,  and  upon  catching  the  fish  which  frequented  the 
shores  and  rivers.  Horned  cattle  and  other  live  stock  were  gradually  introduced 
from  Europe.  But,  while  in  England,  persecution  continued  against  those  unfor- 
tunate persons,  emigrants  arrived  in  America  faster,  and  the  population  increased 
faster  than  cattle*  Afterwards  the  latter  multiplied  rapidly,  and  it  is  curious,  that 
as  the  price  of  cattle  fell  from  25/.  a  head,  as  stated  by  the  Honourable  Edward 
Everett,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  at  New  York : — 
^'  The  effect  of  which,^*  he  observed,  "  was  distressing,  but  it  put  the  sagacious 
colonists  upon  new  resources.  The  account  of  this,  contained  in  the  early  histo- 
rian of  the  colony,  is  strongly  characterised  by  the  simplicity  of  elder  times.'^ 
After  describing  the  check  put  to  emigration,  he  goes  on  as  follows :  —"  Now  the 
country  of  New  England  was  to  seek  of  a  way  to  provide  themselves  with  cloth- 
ing, which  they  could  not  obtain  by  selling  cattle,  as  before ;  which  now  were 
fallen  from  that  huge  price  forementioned,  first  to  14/.  sterling  and  10/.  sterling 
a  head,  and  presently  after,  at  best  within  the  year,  to  5/.  sterling  a  piece;  nor 
was  there  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither.  Thus  the  flood  which 
brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contrary  ebb  carried  all  away  out 
of  their  reach.  To  help  them  in  this  their  exigent,  besides  the  industry  that  the 
present  necessity  put  particular  persons  upon,  for  the  necessary  supply  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  the  general  court  made  order  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  which,  with  God's  blessing  upon  man's  endeavour,  in  a 
little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and  soon  after  another  door  was  opened  by 
special  Providence.  For  when  one  hand  was  shut  by  way  of  supply  from  Eng- 
land, another  was  opened,  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and  Wine 
islands,  whereby  among  other  goods,  much  cotton  wool  was  brought  into  the 
country  from  the  Indies,  which  the  inhabitants  learning  to  spin,  and  breeding  of 
sheep  and  sowing  of  hemp  and  flax,  they  soon  found  out  a  way  to  supply  them- 
selves of  [cotton]  linen,  and  woollen  cloth.*' 

This  early  account  of  the  commencement  of  manufactures  in  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  was  followed  in  nearly  all  the  others,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
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&nner  in  the  northern,  central,  and  western  states,  and  in  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  in  whose  farm-houses  the  common  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
are  not  made,  chiefly  of  linen,  wool»  and  cotton. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  is  interestingly 
characteristic  of  the  industrious  energy  of  the  early  setders,  and  their  progress 
in  America : — 

^'  The  Anglo- American  oolonists  were,  for  the  most  part»  poor  men,  without  high  rank 
or  title,  who  were  obliged  to  hew  out  their  own  way.  Some,  it  is  well  known,  were  in- 
daced  to  immimite  from  religious  motiyes,  and  others  from  motives  of  gain,  but  in  all  we 
see  traits  which  are  not  to  be  mistaken—  the  iron  firmness  and  downright  vigour  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  They  came  to  a  country  in  which  a  throne  had  never  stood,  without  auy 
invincible  prejucBoes  in  £ftvour  of  prescriptive  principles  and  forms.  They  planted  them- 
selves in  forests  fresh  in  the  magnificence  of  nature,  and  burdened  with  the  resources  of 
national  wealth;  and  it  was  this  very  Ang^o-Saxon  spirit  whidi  enabled  them  to  contend 
successfuUy,  first  with  France,  and  then  with  England,  in  two  long  and  bloody  contests, 
and  to  come  out  victors,  securing  to  themselves  the  possession  of  the  soiL  It  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  afterwards  embodied  itself  in  tiie  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  through  which  they  have  quadrupled  their  effective  power.  It  is  this  which  has 
g^ven  increased  momentum  to  the  productive  industnr  of  the  country,  which  places  the 
great  bulk  of  tiie  people  on  a  broad  platform  of  equal  nghts,  and  has  made  them  me  source 
of  law,  in  war  soldiers,  in  peace  submissive  citizens,  pressing  motives  upon  their  nunds,  the 
strongest  which  can  actuate  ambitious  men — a  fisdr  and  open  field — to  secure  tiie  greatest 
good.  It  burdens  the  people  with  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment from  whose  fS&itii  they  dissent.  It  e^ves  no  money  of  the  treasuiy  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  gigantic  civil  list,  to  the  purchase  of  gems  which  are  to  blaze  belbre  titied  rank  only, 
and  no  part  of  tiie  soil  is  granted  out  to  pets  as  a  reward  for  imaginary  services.  Throwing 
aside  all  those  incumbrances  which  mieht  obstruct  free  industry,  it  says,  in  effect,  to  the 
people,  *  Come,  draw  your  nutriment  m>m  the  ample  bosom  of  your  mother  earth,  and 
develop  the  resources  of  your  country,  for  your  country  is  your  commonwealth.' " 

The  commerce  whicn  was  carried  on,  in  America,  for  nearly  a  century,  both  by  the 
French  and  English,  was  confined  to  the  exchange  of  European  articles  for  the  furs  of  wild 
animals,  and  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  afterwards 
perseveringly  directed  afi^aiost  the  manufieusturing  mdustry  of  the  colonists.  As  early  as 
1731,  tiie  jealousy  which  existed  on  this  subject  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  report 
with  respect  to  **  any  laws  made,  manufactures  set  up,  or  trade  carried  on,  in  the  colonies, 
detrimental  to  the  tntde,  navigation,  and  manu^EUstures  of  Great  Britain  f  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  alarming  discovery  in  respect  to  tiie  manufacturing  of  hats,  it  was  ordained 
mat  no  hats  or  felts  should  be  exported  from  tiie  colonies,  or  "  loaded  on  a  horse,  cart,  or 
other  carriage,  for  transportation  from  one  plantation  to  anotiier."  In  1750,  another  law 
was  passed,  equally  degrading.  It  prohibited  the  "  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill  at 
other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer,  or 
any  furnace  for  making  steel,  in  the  colonies,  under  penalty  of  200/." 

In  1699,  an  act  of  the  English  Parliament  declared,  that  '^  no  wool, 
woollen  yarn,  or  woollen  manufactures  of  their  American  plantations  should 
be  shipped  there,  or  even  laden,  in  order  to  be  transported  from  thence  to  any 
place  whatever/^  In  1719,  the  House  of  Commons  enacted,  '^  that  erecting  any 
manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain.'*    Accounts  were  received  by  the  mother  country  about  the  same  time— 

**  That  the  colonists  were  not  only  carrying  on  trade,  but  also  setting  up  manufactures  detri 
mental  to  Great  Britain;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  reports,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  House 
of  Commons  requiring  tlie  Board  of  Trade  to  report  with  respect  to  laws  madtt  manufactures  set 
upf  or  trade  carried  on  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation^  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain/*     Tlie 
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report  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1732,  which  although  probably  not  accurate,  contains  the 
best  account  of  the  condition  of  American  manu&ctures  at  that  period.    This  report  stated  that 
a  law  had  been  passed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  encourage  the  manuracture  of  paper, 
which  act  tended  to  diminbh  the  profits  made  by  the  British  importer  of  that  article;  that  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania,  woollen  and  linen  cloth  were 
manufactured  to  some  extent  for  domestic  use,  and  that  the  product  of  those  colonies  beins  chiefly 
cattle  and  grain,  with  a  quantity  of  sheep,  the  wool  would  be  lost  were  it  not  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.    It  was  also  reported,  that  flax  and  hemp  were  produced  in  the  colonies  to  a  considerable 
extent,  which  were  manufiictured  into  a  coarse  sort  of  doth,  as  well  as  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for 
their  horses,  that  were  more  serviceable  than  those  that  were  imported  from  abroad;  yet,  from  the 
high  price  of  labour  here,  the  manufacture  of  linen  could  not  be  carried  on  at  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  and  that  of  woollens  than  at  fifty  per  cent  less  tlian  the  costs  of  the  English  fiibrics.  The  re- 
turns from  the  English  governor  of  New  Hampshire  alleged  that  there  were  no  manufactures  in  that 
province,  excepting  a  little  Unen  made  by  its  emigrants  from  Ireland,  but  that  the  principal  trade 
was  in  lumber  and  fish.    Manadiasetts,  at  that  time,  also  mannfiuitured  a  coarse  cloth  from  their 
flax  and  wool,  but  the  merchants  could  import  the  foreign  ftibrics  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  purchase  those  which  were  made  at  home.    A  few  ^tt-makers  worked  at  their  trades  in  the 
towns  of  that  state,  but  none  of  their  articles  were  exported.    The  leather  of  this  province  was 
also  wrought  by  the  people;  and  although  iron  was  worked  to  some  extent,  it  was  deemed  inferior 
to  that  wluch  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  this  being  considered  much  the  best,  as  it  was 
wholly  used  in  shippine.    The  same  report  stated,  that  all  the  iron  works  within  its  bounds  did 
not  make  one-twentieth  part  of  the  amount  required  for  its  consumption.     Nor  did  New  York  at 
that  time  exhibit  the  decree  of  manufacturing;  enterprise  whidi  was  deemed  detrimental  to  Great 
Britain---provisions,  furs,  whalebone,  pitch,  oi],  and  tar,  constituting  the  principal  portion  of  its 
trade.    That  of  New  Jersey  was  no  more  formidable  in  this  respect,  as  its  traffic  consisted  of 
necessary  articles  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.     To  these  articles  may  be  added,  a 
little  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  brown  holland,  '  for  women's  wear,'  a  paper-mill,  that  manu&ctured 
to  the  amount  of  20(ML  yearly,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay,  besides  six  furnaces  and 
nineteen  forges  for  making  iron,  that  had  been  constructed  in  New  England.    In  Rhode  Island 
there  were  no   manufactures  returned ;  and  the  province  of  Connecticut  produced  timber  and 
boards,  all  sorts  of  English  grain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  swine,  goats,  horses,  and 
tobacco.     The  manufactures  in  this  colony  were  inconsiderable,  the  greater  portion  of  the  people 
being  engaged  in  tillage,  while  others  were  employed  in  the  various  handicrafts,  such  as  tanning 
and  shoemakinff,  in  building,  joining,  tailors'  and  smiths'  work.    At  this  period  the  colony  of  New 
York  was  enabled  to  pay  for  the  foreign  fabrics  imported  from  Great  Britain,  by  being  permitted 
to  exchange  their  provisions,  and  those  of  New  Jersey,  as  also  horses  and  lumber,  with  the  foreign 
colonies,  for  money,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  and  wool.     Horses  and  lumber  were 
exported  from  Connecticut  in  return  for  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  ardent  spirits.     In  Pennsyl- 
vania, brigatines  and  small  sloops  were  built,  which  they  sold  to  the  West  Indies,  and  *  the  sur- 
veyor-general of  his  mi^esty's  woods '  states,  that  in  the  province  of  New  England  many  ships 
were  built  for  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  exchange  for  rum,  molasses,  wines,  and  silks,  which 
*  they  truck  there  by  contrivance."*— J^por<  rf  Board  of  Trade, 

Such  was  the  condition  of  American  manufactures  in  1732  ;  and  the  policy 
which  was  persevered  in  towards  the  plantations^  by  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was,  ^'  to  give  these  colonies  proper  encouragement  for  turning 
their  industry  to  such  manufactures  and  products  as  might  be  of  service  to  Great 
Britain,  and  more  particularly  to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  naval  stores.^^ 

Acts  were,  accordingly^  passed  by  the  British  parliament,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  colonial  manufactures ;  and,  from  the  information  which  had 
been  received,  that  hats  were  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  these  colonies,  it  was 
provided,  by  statute  passed  in  1732,  that  no  hats  should  be  exported ;  the  same 
act  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  business, 
and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats  from  one  British  plantation  to  another, 
as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  hats,  excepting  by  those  who  had  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years,  and  forbidding  any  black  or  negro  from  making  hats  at 
alL  The  manufacturer  of  iron  was  also  regarded  with  equal  jealousy;  and, 
although  the  colonies  were  permitted,  by  a  law  that  was  enacted  in  17^0,  to  im- 
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port  pig  and  bar  iron  into  Ghreat  Britain  free  of  duty,  its  object  was  to  monopolise 
its  manufacture.  All  factories  in  the  colonies  were  deemed  *'  a  common  nuisance, 
and  were  required  to  be  abated  within  thirty  days  after  the  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence should  be  adduced,  under  a  penalty  of  500//^  These  acts  were  justly 
deemed  by  the  colonists  usurpations  of  their  right:  "  for  why,"  said  they, 
^^  ought  not  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  been  permitted  the  same 

privileges  as  the  same  classes  in  England  ?' 

"  Among  the  most  just  causes  of  complaints  in  the  British  colonies  against  the  British  govern- 
ment were  the  restrictions  which  discouraged  manufactures.  To  prevent  a  whole  people  from  fol- 
lowing any  branch  of  industry  is  assuredly  a  measure  which  human  nature  cannot  bear  with  tamt 
submission  :  nor  can  the  severity  of  the  regulation  be  denied,  even  on  the  ground  that  the  artides 
proliibited  could  be  imported  cheaper  from  England.  The  injury  felt  by  me  prohibition  was  not 
at  the  time  of  much  consequence ;  but  the  regulation  was  in  itself  considered  an  insult  to  the 
understanding  of  the  colonists  far  more  intolerable  than  previous  oppression.*** 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution^  the  Americans  continued  and  increased 
their  manufactures,  of  home-made  woven  cloth :  that  is^  woollen  cloths,  linens,  &C.9 
spun,  woven,  dyed,  or  bleached,  on  the  premises  of  the  farmers,  and  of  the  other 
inhabitants.  This  has  from  an  early  period  been,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the 
case  in  all  the  North  American  settlements ;  in  which  the  colonists  have  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  made  their  axes,  common  tools,  agricultural  instruments,  and 
various  articles  necessary  for  their  use. 

From  the  peace  of  17B3  to  1791,  some  attempts  were  made  to  establish,  on 
a  larger  scale,  new  manufactures,  but  generally  without  success. 

Mr.  Pitkin,  who  deserves  great  praise  for  his  labours,  but  whose  mind  was 
not  sufficiently  clear,  nor  his  judgment  so  expansive  or  sound,  as  to  understand 
the  delusive  fallacy  of  the  protective  system,  observes — 

**  One  of  the  objects  which  claimed  the  attention  of  tlie  first  Congress,  under  the  new  fbm 
of  government,  was  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  mamifiu^ring,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  In  laying  duties  on  imports  in  July,  1789,  Congress  had 
reference,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act,  imposing  them,  declares,  to  *  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manunictures.'  This  was,  also,  openly  avowed,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  debates  on  the  first  tariff,  established  by  the  general  government. 

*'  The  first  secretary  of  the  treasuiy  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful  mind  seemed  intuitively, 
fully  to  comprehend  eveiy  subject,  to  which  it  bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  American 
manufactures. 

**  In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
January,  1791,  every  argument  was  urged,  and  we  may  truly  add,  exhausted,  in  favour  of  the 
policy  and  expediency  of  protecting  and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy.** 

The  fallacious  system  of  protective  duties  v^as  immediately  after  introduced. — 
(See  Commercial  Legislation  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

"Some  branches  of  domestic  manufacture  had,  at  that  time,  made  such  progress,  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  supply  the  home  market  Among  these  the  secretary  mentions  those  of  skins  and 
leather,  iron,  wood,  flax  and  hemp,  bricks,  coarse  tiles  and  potters'  ware,  ardent  spirits  and  malt 
liquors,  writing  and  printing  paper,  sheathing  and  wrapping  paper,  press  paper  and  paper  hang- 
ings, hats,  women's  stuff  and  silk  shoes,  refined  sugar,  oils  of  animals  and  seeds,  soap,  spermaceti 
and  tallow  candles,  copper  and  brass  wares,  particularly  for  distilleries,  sugar  refiners,  and  brewers, 
andirons  and  other  utensils  for  household  use,  philosophical  apparatus,  tin  wares  for  most  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  use,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  snuff,  chewing,  and  smoking  tobacco,  lamp  black,  and 
other  painter's  colours,  and  gunpowder.  Tliese  articles  were  made  in  manufactories,  by  the  way 
of  regular  trades.  In  addition  to  these,  great  quantities  of  cloths  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  or 
mixtures  of  them,  were  made  in  families,  in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  and  to  such  extent^  as 

*  Macgregor's  British  America,  2nded.,  vol.  i.,  p.  17,  etseq. 
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tlie  secretary  aays,  id  s<Nne  <$9lriots,  0$  to  supply  Iwo-thirds,  three-foiu^,  and  even  four-AAbs  of 
the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants."*  • 

It  appears  Uiat  in  1791,  when  Mr.  Hamilton  drew  up  his  report,  establishments  fortbemanu- 
&ctiire  of  cotton  and  wool  bad  commenced  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ; 
and  a  company  with  500,000  capital,  had  been  formed,  for  a  cotton  establishment  at  Patterson, 
In  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  commenced  biisiness  at  tliat  place.  The  first  cotton  iitctory  in  the 
United  States,  was  established  at  Providence,  by  Almy  and  Brown,  and  Mr,  Samuel  Slater,  a  cot- 
ton manufacturer  from  England. — (See  Cotton  Majiufactures  hereafter.) 

A  cotton  manufactory  was  established  at  Beverley,  in  Maiuachuftetts,  in  1789  or  1790,  by  a 
number  of  residents  in  that  town,  wlio  were  aided  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Wash- 
ington appeared,  on  delivering  his  message  to  Congress,  in  a  suit  of  doth  manu^ictured  in  this 
fiietory  presented  to  him  by  its  owners.  The  articles  then  made  in  th^e  establishments,  were 
principally  corduroys,  fustians,  and  jeans.  About  tlie  same  time,  a  woollen  factory  was  established 
at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut. — FUkm*s  Sta/Mcs, 

Returns  were,  in  18 JO,  prepared  by  order  of  the  federal  goyemment  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  union. 

The  returns  from  Pernisylrania,  Connecticut^  Massachutetts,  New  York^  and 
Virginia  were  considered  the  most  perfect,  though  in  many  respects  defective. 
From  these  returns^  an  estimate,  or  digest,  of  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  at  that  period,  1810,  was  made  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  selected  for 
that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  was  as  follows: — 


doUara. 
1.  Oaodi  mavvfiMtmwt  by  tke   lorai,   from 
cotton,  wool,  hemp,  €az,  and  silk,  Including 
•to«Uafi 39,497,»57 


dollan. 

11.  MaoafMtarM  from  fnin,  fmit,  and  cam 

liqnon,  diatillod  and  fermented  16,SS8,S06 

12.  Dnr  BDanufacturea  from  gnun,  exeluaiTO  of 


S.  Other  good*  spun  from  the  floe  materials  noar,  meal,  &e. 79,707 

above  evumerated..... • S,93S«1M   13.  Mannfactitm  of  wood , 5,5M,708 


S.  lostnunenta  and  machinery  manofactored, 
estimated  at  180,000  dollars,  carding,  full- 
ing, and  floor-cloth  staining  by  machinery, 
estimated  at  5,957,816  dollars 0,144.440 

4.  Hals  of  wool,  for,  Ate.  and  from  mixtores 
tbtireof 4,838,744 

5.  lUnufaeturesofiren 14,364,580 

0.  „  ef    gold,    sflTer,    set- work, 

mi«edButals,«cc 2,483  912 


14.           „            of  essences  of  oils 179,150 

16.  Rffinedsngar 1.416,734 

16.  Manufacture*  of  paper,  paste  boards,  cards, 

&c 1,939,385 

17.  »             ofglass 1.047,004 

18.  „            of  marble,  stone,  and  slate...  462,115 

10.  Barthern  manufactures.. 359,720 

20.  Tobacco               „            1.260,378 

31.  Drug*,  dye-stuffs,  fuid  dyeing 600.383 


7.  ,»             oflead 825.560   22.  Cables  and  cordage.... 4,343,108 

8.  8em»  tallow,  candles  and  wax»  spermaceti,                      23.  Manufacturss  of  hair 139,731 

aodwhaleoil 1.706,292  24.  Varkras  and  mi»cellaneoiis  manufactures. .  4,347,611 

0.  Ms4tniiutaree  of  hides  and  skins 17,936,477 


10. ,, from  seeds 868,5891 Total 127,094,602 

The  spinning,  and  dyeing,  and  weaving  of  cotton  and  wool  were  then  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers  and  other  inhabitants.  In  which 
way  Mr.  Gallatin  considered  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  clothing  (including 

*  The  LouMfU  Cowier  conUiDS  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis  M.  Norton,  of  Goshen,  Coonecticitt, 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrance,  of  Boston,  which  gives  the  history  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not  quite  the 
fint,  systematic  effort  to  manufecture  woollens  upon  an  extended  scale.  '*  Tliis  occurred  in 
1813—14^  and  looks  strangely  in  comparison  with  things  in  1843.  Three  men,  of  whom  Mr. 
Norton  was  one,  put  together  a  capital  of  6000  dollars,  and  estahlished  a  factory  in  Goshen,  which 
cost  over  8000  dollars.  Wool  cost  1  doUar  50  cents  per  lb.,  and  badly  made  broadcloths  brought 
from  8  dollars  40  cents  to  12  dollars  per  yard.  One  invoice  of  178^  yards  brought  a  total  of 
1769  dollars  3d  cents.  Another  invoice  of  255  yards  brought  2551  dollars  15  cents,  or  more  than 
10  dolkurs  a  yard.  Such  cloths,  if  they  would  sell  at  all  now,  would  brins  about  one  dollar  a 
yard.  But,  as  it  was,  the  war  came  to  an  end — a  deluge  of  English  cloths  overwhelmed  the 
little  Yankee  fbctory,  and  the  partners  settled  up  with  the  loss  of  the  capital,  and  three  times  as 
much  more.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  first  essay,  or  one  of  the  first,  at  making  broadcloths  in  this 
country,  and  the  losses  were  hardly  an  apology  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  have  been  lost 
since;  through  all  of  which,  however,  the  Yankees  have  gone  on  undaunted,  until,  in  many 
articles,  they  are  now  able  to  defy  the  skill  of  the  old  nations.  In  those  days,  merino  sheep  were 
the  most  beautiful  animals  which  walked  the  earth,  and  their  price  was  from  1000  to  1500 
dollars.  He  was  a  great  man  who  owned  a  sheep,  and  not  a  small  man  who  could  say  thst  he 
owned  a  quarter  of  one."* 
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hosiery),  of  the  house  and  table  linen  worn,  and  used,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  were  made. 

The  number  of  cotton  mills  in  1809  was  eighty-seven  ;  sixty- two  of  which 
(forty-eight  water  and  fourteen  horse  mills)  were  in  operation,  and  turned 
31 ,000  spindles.  The  other  twenty-five  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  operation 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1810. 

Mr.  Gallatin  estimated  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  mills  at 
4,800,000  dollars,  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  3,600,000  lbs.,  the  yam  spun 
at  2,880,000  lbs.,  valued  at  3,240,000  dollars,  the  men  employed  500,  and  the 
women  and  boys  3500. 

By  the  return  of  the  marshals,  the  number  of  cotton  factories  was  168, 
with  90,000  spindks  ;  but  from  many  of  the  slates  do  returns  were  made  of 
the  quantity  of  cotton  used,  the  yam  spun,  or  the  doth  made.  Massachusetts 
had  fifty-four,  most  of  them  smaU,  having,  in  the  whole,  only  19,448  spindles, 
and  spinning  838,348  lbs.  of  cotton,  valued  at  931,916  dollars.  Rhode  Island 
had  twenty-six  factories,  with  21,030  spindles;  and  Connecticut  fourteen,  with 
11,883  spindles.— ilf^ftin,  p.  472. 

According  to  the  retums  of  the  marshals  for  1810,  the  quantity  of  doth 
made  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  and  their  mixtures,  in  each  state,  with  the 
estimated  value,  and  the  number  of  looms,  also,  in  each  state,  were  as  follow : — 


STATES. 


Mtine 

MaaMcbm^etU 

New  Hanipthire... 

Rbode  Uland 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Penuiylrania 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Carried  forward.. 


Yards. 

Value. 

1 
Looms.     1 

t 

number. 

doUarv. 

number. 

»,646.7M 

1,067,702 

16,057 

4,048,a00 

9,060,576 

22,564 

4^01,065 

1,760,417 

20,980 

1,963,482 

1,055,474 

4.565 

4,086,899 

1,130,826 

16,132 

3,390,650 

1,669,095 

14,801 

9,044,7A2 

5,005.887 

33,066 

1,920,827 

1,168,232 

4,745 

6,400,674 

4,134,768 

17,577 

376,757 

246,111 

2,000 

1,801,978 

901,089 

6,388 

40,681,176 

11,206,617 

1       156,877     1 

STATES. 


R  ronglit  forward . . 

Virginia 

Nortb  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

East  Tennessee 

West  Tennessee. . . . 

Ohio 

District  of  Columbia. 


Yards. 


Value. 


Total. 


number. 

dollars. 

ovaber. 

40,661,176 

21,106,617 

166,677 

9,855,996 

4,466,171 

42,476 

7,392,927 

2,591,817 

41,677 

3,267,141 

1,676,867 

14.986 

4,nei,67» 

l,061,3t9 

18,100 

4,685,376 

1.657,661 

14,469 

1,218,000* 

624,104 

6363 

2,052,844 

1,051,116 

16,898 

1,943,433 

009,646 

16,996 

71,000 

3\500 

186 

75,130,771 


86,793,240 


825,077 


*  By  estimate,  the  raloe  only  being  reMmed. 

Mr.  Pitkin  considers  that  the  foregoing  quantities  and  values  were  short  of  the 
truth,  as  many  families  were,  probably,  unable  to  give  very  accurate  accounts  ; 
and  many  more,  jealous,  that  the  object  was  taxation,  either  refused  to  give  any 
account  whatever,  or  certainly  not  to  the  full  amount.  The  marshal  of  Rhode 
Island  informed  the  secretary,  **  that  much  patience  and  forbearance  was  required 
by  his  assistants,  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  who,  in  many  instances, 
refused  to  give  any  account  of  their  manufactured  articles  ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
any  article  to  the  full  amount  or  value,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  returns  were 
demanded  by  government,  with  a  view  of  taxing  their  industry.**  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  marshal  was  of  opinion,  that  the  articles  manufactured  might 
be  justly  estimated,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  amount 
returned ;  from  which  Mr.  Pitkin  concluded  that  the  value  of  manufactures  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  in  1810,  exceeded  40,000,000  dollars. 
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The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  followed,  com- 
pelled the  Americans  to  manufacture  for  themselves :  particularly  woollen  and 
cotton  goods ;  and  many  millions  of  capital  were  invested  in  the  establishment  of 
woollen  and  cotton  factories.— (See  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactures  here- 
after.) 

The  principal  object  of  the  convention,  which  met  at  New  York^  in  October^ 
1831^  was,  to  collect  information  with  respect  to  particular  manufactures  ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  committees  were  appointed,  composed  of  persons  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  attention  of  these  committees  was  directed  to  the  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool^iron,  and  steel,  salt,  hats,  cabinet  wares,  glass,  sugar,  and  molasses,  and  to 
the  subject  of  chemistry,  as  connected  with  manufactures  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  From  these  reports  and  from  various  official  and  other  documents,  the 
following  account  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  up. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  manufacture  cotton  woven 
goods,  made  little  progress  until  some  years  after  the  war  of  the  revolution : 
though,  during  that  war,  woven  articles  had  been  manufactured  for  domestic 
wear. 

It  was  long  found  impossible,  even  under  the  system  of  protective  duties,  to 
compete  with  the  cottons  produced  by  the  aid  of  machinery  in  England.  The 
genius  of  Arkwright  enabled  the  latter,  in  defiance  of  high  taxation  and  that 
bane  of  manufactures,  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  the  corn  laws,  to  spin  and  manu- 
facture cottons  for  most  countries,  including  the  United  States.  Nor,  would  the 
latter  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  done,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land and  other  states,  if  England  had  never  imposed  high  taxes  on  bread 
and  other  food,  to  make  both  dear  ;  and  if  no  duty  had  ever  been  levied  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  cotton  wool  and  other  raw  materials. 

We  have  stated  in  our  description  of  the  several  states,  the  localities,  the 
number,  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  cotton,  as  well  as  the  other  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States.  Under  the  head  of  the  Manufactures  of  Mas- 
sadiusetts,  and  especially  of  Lowell,  we  have  given  copious  details.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  a  pamphlet,  written  in  1841,  by  the  manager  of  the  Saco  cotton 
mills,  in  Maine,  are  worthy  of  attention  ;  especially  as  showing  how  genius  and 
capital  is  transferred  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States. 


•*  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  took  his  first  patent  for  an  entirely 
method  of  spinning  cotton  yarn  for  warps  in  1769,  at  which  period  his  first  mill  was  put  in  o( 


new 
opera- 
tion at  Nottingham,  in  England,  and  his  second  mill,  which  was  much  larger,  was  erected  at  Crom- 
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ford,  Derbyshire,  in  1771.  After  which,  his  mode  of  spinning  by  water-'fimies  extended  rapidly 
all  over  the  kingidom  ;  so  that  during  the  period  when  the  most  persevering  exertions  were  being 
made  by  various  enterprising  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  tm  United  States^  to  improve  and 
perfect  tiiis  most  important  manufacture,  England  was  ei\joying  all  the  benefit  of  Arkwright's 
patents,  by  means  of  which  cotton  yam  was  produced  at  much  less  expense  and  of  a  superior  qua- 
lit^^  to  any  that  had  ever  been  made  by  machinery  bdbre  that  period :  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
British  government  were  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  models  or  drawings  of  these 
machines  from  being  carried  out  of  the  country.  Every  effort  to  erect  or  import  this  machinery 
into  the  United  States  had  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Mudi  interest  bad  been  excited  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Rliode  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  superior  machinery  of  England. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  the  cotton  mami&cture  in  the  United  States  in  1790:  every  endea- 
vour to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  spinniug  liad  been  fruitless;  and  nothing  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  water- frame  spinning,  which  had  superseded  the  jennies  in  England,  could  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  tlie  successful  prosecution  of  the  business  in  America,  and  that  was  happily  accom- 
plished by  one  who  was  personally  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  business  in  all  its  details. 
The  individual  here  referred  to  was  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  who  has  justly  been  called  the  FMerof 
the  CoU<m  Mam^faciure  of  America. 

"  Mr.  Slater  was  born  in  the  town  of  Belper,  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1768; 
and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  bocmd  apprentice,  at  Mitford,  near  Bdper,  to  Jede- 
diah  Strutt,  Esq.  (the  inventor  of  the  Derby  ribbed  stocking  frame,  and  for  several  years  a  partner 
with  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in  the  cotton-spinning  business;.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Strutt  was  erect- 
ing a  large  factory  at  Milford,  where  Slater  continued  to  serve  him  for  some  time  in  the  capacity 
of  clerk  ;  but,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  his  time  was  solely  devoted 
to  the  factory,  as  general  overseer,  both  as  respected  the  making  of  the  machinery,  and  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing department  After  having  completed  the  full  term  of  hb  engagement,  viz.,  six  and  a 
half  years,  he  continued  for  some  time  longer  with  Mr.  Strutt  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
some  new  works  that  were  then  erecting  ;  his  design  in  doing  so  was  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
die  business  in  every  department,  as  previous  to  this  time  his  thoughts  had  been  directed  to  Ame- 
rica by  various  rumours  which  had  reached  Derbyshire,  of  the  anxiety  of  the  governments  of  the 
different  states  in  that  country  to  introduce  and  encourage  manufactures.  A  newspaper  account 
of  a  liberal  bounty  of  100/.  having  been  granted  to  a  person  who  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
very  imperfect  carding  machine  for  making  rolls  for  jennies,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  society  to 
promote  manufactures  had  been  authorised  by  the  same  legislature,  finally  determined  him  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

"  He  embarked  at  London  for  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1789,  and  landed  at  tlie 
latter  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  after  a  passage  of  sixty  days.  He  was,  immediately  after  bis 
arrival,  introduced  to  the  New  York  Manu&cturing  Company  ;  but,  finding  that  the  state  of  their 
works  did  not  suit  his  views,  he  left  that  place  in  the  January  following  for  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  there  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown  to  commence  preparations 
for  spinning  cotton  entirely  upon  his  own  plan.  On  the  18th  of  the  sane  month,  the  reaenble 
Moses  Brown  took  him  out  to  rawtucket,  where  he  commenced  making  the  machinery^  prtnapally  with 
hit  own  hands ;  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1790,  he  started  three  cards,  drawing  and  roving, 
togetlier  with  seventy-two  spindles  entirely  upon  the  Arkwright  principle,  behog  the  fif st  of  the 
kind  ever  operated  in  this  country.  These  were  worked  by  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  fulling-mill 
in  a  clothier's  building,  in  which  place  they  continued  spinning  about  twenty  months,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  several  thousand  pounds  of  yarn  vrexe  on  hand,  notwithstanding  every  exer- 
tion was  used  to  weave  it  up  and  sell  it. 

**  Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater,  bnilt  asmall  mill  in  tfa«  village  of  Pawtucfcet,  in 
which  they  put  in  operation  seventy-two  spindles,  with  tlie  necessary  preparation,  and  to  these 
they  gradually  and  slowly  added  more  and  more,  as  the  prospects  became  more  encouraging. 
After  a  short  time,  besides  building  another  factory,  they  considerably  enlai^ed  the  first. 

"  Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Arkwright  mode  of  spinning  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  such  was  the  individual  to  whom  belongs  the  entirement  of  its  intro- 
duction. 

"  Mr.  Slater's  business  was  so  prosperous,  that  about  the  year  1806,  he  invited  his  brother,  Mr. 
John  Slater,  to  come  to  this  cotuitry,  who,  in  all  probdi>ility,  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  aH 
the  most  recent  improvement  made  by  tlie  English  spinners.  The  now  nourishing  village  of  Sla- 
tersville,  in  Smithfield,  was  then  projected,  in  which  John  Slater  embarked  as  a  partner,  and  in 
June  of  the  sane  year,  removed  to  Smithfield  as  superinteodent  of  the  concern,  ui  the  spring  of 
1807,  the  works  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  spinning,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  been 
under  the  management  of  that  gentleman,  in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  improvement.  This  fine 
estate  vras  owne^  in  equal  shares,  by  four  partners,  but  now  wholly  belongs  to  John  Slater  and 
the  heirs  of  his  brother. 

"  Cotton-spinning,  according  to  the  preceding  statements,  commenced  in  the  then  obscure 
village  of  Pawtucket  in  1 790,  at  which  time  only  seventy-two  spindles  were  put  in  operation. 
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'*  Previous  to  1815*  the  ^ole  weaving  in  the  Uuited  States  was  done  by  liaiid-loom?,  in  roany 
of  which  considerable  iioprovements  had  been  made,  and  great  quantities  of  doth  were  manufiic- 
tiired  for  home  consumption.  About  1814,  a  Mr.  Gilmour  hmded  in  Boston  from  Oknaow,  witli 
models  or  patterns  of  the  power-loom  and  dressing-machine,  whom  Mr.  John  Slater  invited  to 
Smithfield,  and  made  known  to  him  his  wbhes  to  construct  these  important  machines ;  but  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  the  whole  of  the  partners  to  engage  in  the  business,  Mr.  GiUnour  remained 
some  time  in  Smithfield,  employed  as  a  meclianic^  wtiere  he  introduced  the  hydrostatic  press, 
which  proved  to  be  of  mat  advantage  in  pressing  doth,  &c. 

**  Judge  Lyman,  of  Providence,  oad  been  endeavouring  to  construct  a  power-loom,  but  fitiled 
in  the  attempt.  On  hearing  of  Mr.  Gilmonr,  he,  with  some  other  gentlemen,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  him  to  build  a  power-loom  and  dressing-machine,  from  tlie  patterns  he  had  brought 
from  Great  Britain,  which  ne  did,  to  the  great  satistaction  of  his  patrons,  rrom  whom  he  received  a 
compensation  of  1500  dollars.  These  machines  were  soon  after  introduced  into  Pawtucket, 
where  David  Wilkinson  commenced  making  them  ibr  sale.  Gilmour  was  a  man  of  great  medui- 
nical  genius,  but  neglected  to  turn  hb  tidents  and  opportunities  to  the  advantage  of  his  fiimily,  and 
consequently,  on  his  deotli,  they  were  left  in  poor  circumstances. 

**  The  hand-looms  were  soon  superseded  by  the  others,  the  introduction  of  which  greatly  aided 
in  extending  the  business  in  this  comitry,  and  has  enabled  the  Aaierican  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  Great  Britain,  in  South  America,  India,  and  some  otlier  foreign  markets." 

The  report  on  cottonsi  made  by  the  committee  of  the  convention^  presents  a 
detailed  view  of  the  manufacture  of  diat  article  in  various  establishments,  in  the 
twelve  states  of  Virginia^  Maryland^  Maine,  Vermont,  New  HampAire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware.  It  appears,  that  in  these  twelve  states,  th^e  were  in  operation,  in 
1834,  cotton  factories  to  the  number  of  7^5,  vis. — 

HaTiDg  »  capital  (in  AaCaret  principaUy)  of  din.  4S,614,9B4 

Number  n&iidlM  in  oarmtioii  wa« l,946JS9i 

Numlier  of  yards  of  ok>UiiDa4e B80»4S1,000 

Pounds  of  yarn  told 10,811,060 

Found*  of  cotton  Mod* r7,7ft7«S16 

MalM  emploved I8,&M 

FeroaloM  employed 88,9S7 

nnder  tw< 


Children 


twelre  years. 


4AH 


SS,14S 
.000 


la  theae  fiietorira  there   waa  ueed 

pounds  of  starch »• 

Bartelsoffloarfsr  tiling • 

CetdacTwoed 

Tone  nfcoal. ** 

BoabeU  of  charcoal 

Gallons  of  oU 

Value  of  other  ttrtlcleo dlrs.SSSJSS 

That  the  spin^es  haOding  were 171,014 

Hand-leoms 4,760 

ABd  the  total  of  dependents  were 117,( 


1,041,963 

17,S45 

40^*10 

94,410 

0.S05 

a0O,3S8 


The  annual  Talue *..  dlrs.M 

And  the  annual  amount  of  wages do.  lt,994,!M4 

In  addition  to  this,  the  committee,  in  tbe  same  report,  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  shops— 


Fbr  makh^ machinery, ut dlrs.MOO.000 

1,948,000 
900,000 

1.086.700 
a09«8l4 


Annual  Taloe •....  dlra.  l,M0.00t 

Annual  wages,  at. do.     409.969 

And  number  of  yuitde  piioted,  at , 95,00t,t00 

Making  the  nnnnal  valueeCail  these  estab- 
lishments  ».... dlrs.  S9,086,760 

And  the  aanual  aasouttt  ef  wages do.  19,156^799 


The  ammafTalue  of  machinery  asade,  at 

And  the  annual  wages..- « «....  do. 

The  capital  in  bleacheries  was  estimated  at. .  do. 

The  annual  product, at..  ••. do. 

The  annual  wagea,  at.* do. 

The  capital  employed  in  printiBg  cottons  was 
estimated  at ie.  l,«0t^O0O 

This  report  including  only  twelve  states,  and  it  remarks  that— 

«  **  In  the  southern  and  western  states,  no  less  than  &trty  establishments  have  been  reported 
to  the  committee ;  but  haviDg  no  accurate  vetoms  from  dieie  states,  thejr  have  preferred  to  omit 
them  altogether.  Some  reluctance  has  also  been  found  among  the  manulacturers  in  giving  all  the 
details  required  of  them.  A  great  proportion  of  them  have  mistaken  the  question  respecting  the 
capital  which  they  employ,  ami  returaed  only  that  which  was  invested  in  fixtures.  The  com- 
mittee have  not  thought  it  proper  to  alter  the  amount  so  returned ;  but  they  wiil  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  so  general  has  been  this  error,  that  they  have  no  (k>ubt  that  one- 
fourth  to  one-third,  might  with  propriety  be  added  under  this  head  to  the  total  amount.*' 
Cotton  factories  were  at  that  time  in  operation  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  other  states. 

The  foregoing  account  does  not  include  the  cotton  manufactured  in  families^ 
either  from  the  yarn  purdiased  from  the  factories,  or  spun  in  families  by  ma- 
chinery made  for  that  purpose. 


•  Making  2H,8d2  bales,  of  the  avemge  weight  of  961^^  lbs. 
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It  is  observed  by  the  manager  of  the  Saco  mills,  vfho^  we  are  told^  emigrated 
from  the  United  Kingdom^  that  the  cotton  factories  of  America  are  chiefly  situated 
in  three  districts — ^viz. :  first  in  the  eastern^  which  comprehends  M aine^  New 
Hampshire^  Vermont,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts; — second^  the 
middle  district^  which  includes  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut ; — ^third^  that  which  comprehends  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  a  few  other  places.  Lowell,  which  is  the  most  important  in  the 
United  States,  Waltham,  Taunton^  Fall  RiT«r,  Springfield,  and  Three  Rivers^  are 
in  Massachusetts ;  Dover,  Qreat  Falls,  Newmarket,  and  Nashua,  are  in  New 
Hampshire ;  and  Saoo  in  Maine.  These  estaUishments  are  possessed  by  joint- 
stock  companies. 

The  factories  at  Proridence  and  its  vicinity,  including  Pawtucket,  Smitbfield, 
Lonsdale,  Coventry,  Cumberland,  Cranston,  Warwick,  Scituate,  Johnston,  to- 
gether with  Newport,  comprehend  about  eighty  mills.  Greenville,  CabotsviUe, 
Williamantic,  Norwich,  Jewiit's  city,  and  a  few  others  are  situated  in  Connecticut. 

Some  of  these  factories  in  the  middle  district  belong  to  corporations^  but  the 
grreater  number  are  the  property  of  private  firms  or  individuals ;  the  machinery  is 
generally  old,  from  these  factories  having  been  the  first  established. 

Patterson,  in  New  Jersey,  as  to  the  number  of  factories,  is  next  in  importance 
to  Lowell;  Matteawan  (New  York),  Manayunk,  near  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
&c.  &c.,  have  all  cotton  factories,  and  are  established,  both  in  respect  to  machi- 
nery and  mani^ement,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  allow,  after  the  models  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.  In  Rhode  Island,  also,  the  machinery  is  almost  the 
same  as  that  used  in  New  York. 

The  noachine  manufactories  are  chiefly  at  Lowell,  Providence,  Pawtucket, 
Patterson,  and  Matteawan  (New  York). 

The  following  extracts  from  that  pamphlet  descriptive  of  those  mills  are 
interesting: — 

**  The  oottoB  mifls  are  nearly  the  sane  in  the  diflferent  districts.  None  that  I  am  aware  of 
exceed  five  stories  la  height,  except  two  at  Dorer,  which  are  six  stories  on  one  side  and  five  on  the 
other ;  the  general  height  of  the  mills  in  this  country  is  three  or  four  stories  with  an  attic.  But 
^ke  miUs  recently  built  at  Lowell  are  Ave  stories  high,  with  a  plain  roof;  from  which  it  seems  pro- 
bable, that  though  the  double  roof  has  been  the  plan  generally  adopted,  it  is  Kkely  to  be  abandoned, 
as  it  is  certainly  the  most  expensive,  nor  does  it  give  so  much  room  for  machinery  as  the  five  stories 
and  a  jplmn  roo£ 

*'  The  geoeral  hei^t  of  cotton  mills  in  Scotland  is  six  stories,  with  a  plain  roof.  Those  in 
England  are  from  six  to  eiglit  stories  high ;  Stirling  and  Becktow's  mill.  Lower  Mosley-street, 
MsSnehester,  is  nine  stories  high. 

**  There  are  a  few  mills  in  this  country  driven  by  high-pressure  steam-engines.  There  are  four 
in  Newport,  and  one  in  Proridence,  Rhode  Island ;  and  three  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
The  coak  used,  whether  anthracite  or  bituminous,  cost  fVom  seven  to  eisht  dollars  per  ton.  In 
general,  die  mills  throughout  the  United  States  are  moved  by  water ;  indeed,  the  water  power 
resources  of  this  country  are  incalculable,  and  many  years  must  elapse  ere  they  can  be  fully  brought 
into  use.  In  armnging  the  mills,  the  water-wheels  are  necessarily  put  under  cover,  so  as  to  be  kept 
in  an  atmosphere  considerably  above  the  freezing-point  in  winter  ;  otherwise  the  severity  of  tne 
frost,  which  fVequently  descends  to  nearly  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  would  prevent  them  from 
operating  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

'*  The  cost  of  the  buildings,  machinery,  &c.,  is  a  great  deal  higher  in  America  tlian  in  Britain, 
as  well  as  the  general  Me  of  wages,  particularly  in  the  carding  department. 
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**  After  eoihpariiig  the  advantages  and  dbadranti^es  of  each^  it  appears  that  Ae  BriiUh  manufac' 
turer  can  prodnicc  hit  goods  at  least  mneteenper  cent  cheaper  than  the  Ameriam, 

*'  Tbe  British  bare,  no  doubt,  attainea  to  great  perfection  in  ttie  art  of  manu&cturing  cotton 
goods ;  but  whether  tbey  will  be  able  to  maiatain  that  high  pre-eminence  to  which  tlwif  haTe 
arrived^  or  have  to  yield  to  the  increasing  improvements  of  foreign  nations,  are  questions  of  diffi« 
cult  solution.  Their  moat  powerful  rivals  are,  doubtless,  the  Americans.  [No,  the  nnprotected 
Swiss  cotton.]  The  manuiacturers  of  no  other  country  can  purchase  dieir  cotton  so  cheap,  and  it 
is  presumed  no  country  possesses  such  extensive  water  privileges  ;  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
has  yet  been  occupied.  If  we  add  to  these,  the  intelligence  and  enterprising  spirit  of  die  people, 
it  will  at  once  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  American  manufiicturers  are  the 
most  formidable  competitors  with  which  the  British  have  to  contend  in  foreign  neutral  markets. 
This  can  only  prave  true  when  lands  become  scarce  aad  dear^  and  the  wages  of  labour  low  in 
America.** 

Moral  Charwjter  and  Health  of  those  employed  in  the  Fhctories. — A  writer  on  American 
manufiictures,  in  a  recent  number  of  HwU'm  ifagatine  observes,  that  *'Tbe  people  in  this 
country  (Massachusetts)  are  peculiarly  Jealous  of  tul  those  measures  of  policy  whose  tendencv 
is  in  any  way  to  debase  the  more  active  classes ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  watch  wtro 
lynx-eyed  vigilance  all  those  interests  which  abroad  have  induced  in  any  measure  such  a  result 
It  is  also  well  known  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  majority  at  all  times  to  discountenance  mea- 
sures which  lead  to  the  consequences  that  we  have  described.  The  principles  of  our  holy  religion 
are  too  deeply  implanted  in  the  soil  to  further  that  course  of  policy  which  might  lead  either  to  vice  or 
ignorance ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe  are  morid  principles  more  widely 
(fiffused  than  in  that  partiailar  section  of  the  republic  where  the  manidacturiog  system  the  most 
extensively  prevails.  The  husbands,  the  fathers,  and  the  brothers  of  those  who  constitute  the 
active  agents  of  this  system,  are  themselves  voters,  and  some  of  them  even  the  legislators  of  the 
country.  We  have,  moreover,  so  much  faith  in  the  conscientious  integrity  of  the  faetocy  owners 
themselves— many  of  them  true-hearted  men  as  we  know  them  to  be— as  to  believe  that  they  would 
never  be  willing  to  foster  any  coone  of  legislation  which  should  have  a  tendency,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  to  endanger  the  intelligence  or  the  morals  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  equal  oonfidmce  in 
die  people  of  the  country^  who  we  believe  will  never  countenance  any  form  of  national  abuse. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  tactory  operatives  of  tlie  United  States  is  such  as  to 
warrant  any  fears  respectine  their  present  state.  In  the  interior  of  New  England,  we  all  know, 
tluit  many  of  them  are  employed  near  their  own  homes,  and  within  the  range  of  the  oversight  of 
their  friends ;  and  so  far  as  morals  are  concernedy  it  is  believed  that  the  factory  eitabSshaents  s^pjrd  as 
much  purity  m  this  rfspect  as  is  found  in  other  branches  of  occupation.  As  regards  the  health  of  the 
active  agents  of  the  cotton  establishments,  evidence  has  been  fWnn  time  to  time  adduced  upon  that 
subject  even  here  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  advantages  of  the  operatives  in  this  respect  are  as 
great  as  are  furnished  by  most  other  kinds  of  active  employment  f^e  learn  from,  a  work  which  has 
been  recently  issued^  that  the  health  of  na  fimaks  out  of  ten  u  better  than  before  being  employed  m  the 
miliSf  and  that  of  the  males^  one-half  derive  the  same  advantage.  Nor  is  factory  labour  pursued  hen 
as  in  England — a  continuous  business  for  life.  The  vounp  men  and  women  of  the  country,  in  those 
places  where  the  factory  system  prevails,  employ  their  industry  in  these  establishmmts,  not  as  a 
main  object  of  pursuit,  but  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  future  settlement,  or  to  other  occupations. 
When  they  have,  by  dint  of  labour,  procured  for  themselves  a  small  sura,  it  not  onfrequently 
happens  that  thi^  marry  and  engage  in  other  pursuits,  or  emigrate  to  the  broad  and  rkh  fields  of 
the  west,  where  the  soil,  like  a  kind  mother,  opens  its  arms  to  receife  then,  and  where  they  settle 
down  permanent  freeholders,  perhaps  the  future  legislators  of  the  country. 

*'  Hours  <f  Labour, — As  r^ards  the  hours  of  labour — taking  Lowell  as  a  test— <it  appears,  that 
work  is  commenced  in  the  rooming,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  Ist  of  May,  at  daylight,  or  as 
soon  as  the  operatives  can  see,  and  is  discontinued  during  these  eight  months  at  half-past  seven  in 
the  evening.  From  May  to  the  first  of  September,  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  the  time  for  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  and  it  is  stopped  in  the  eveninff  at  seven  o'clock.  Hal^-past  twelve  is 
the  dinner  hour  during  the  year,  forty-five  minutes  being  allowed  for  that  purpose  during  die  san* 
mer  months,  and  thirty  during  the  other  eight.  The  following  table  from  an  ezperieiMced  manu* 
fecturer,  Mr.  Montgomery,  gives  the  average  hours  of  labour  during  the  year. 

Average  hours  of  work  per  day  throughout  the  year 


MONTHS. 


Jamiary  . 

March  ... 
Aprfl  .... 

Jane 


Uoan. 

Mio. 

U 

-^ 

s% 

SI 

45 

1          It 

45 

MONTHS. 


July.... 
A«gwt. 


Oetober 
Deoenber. 


Hmis. 

Mitt. 

45 

45 

IS 

IS 

50 

S4 

**  This  statement  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  most  of  the  manufacturing  establisbraents  in  the 
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eastern  portion  of  the  country,  although  the  hours  may  Taiy  somewhat  in  the  middle  andtoutheni 
districts.  Tiie^r  koliday^^Jaif,  independence  day,  tkanksgwing,  and  Chmtmcu,  besides  the  sabbath, 
of  course,  are  devoted  to  rest,  religious  duties,  and  amusement.  It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that 
the  average  wages  of  females  at  Lowell  is  two  dollars  a  week,  besides  their  board,  and  that  of  the 
men  is  about  eighty  cents  per  day,  besides  their  board.*^ 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON  FKOM  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  annual  amount  of  the  exports  of 
domestic  manufactures  of  cotton  to  each  of  the  diflferent  coimtries  to  which 
they  were  chiefly  exported  from  the  Uhited  States  in  each  year,  firom  1826  to 
1842,  have  been  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, on  commerce  and  navigation ; — 

Mbxico  has  been  a  regular,  and,  for  several  years,  a  large  customer,  as  well  for  coloured  as  for 
white  goods.  Of  the  former,  in  1826,  she  took  20,464  dollars  ;  in  1885,  291,780  dollars  ;  since 
then  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  amount,  so  that,  in  1841,  it  was  only  52,079  dollars.  Of 
white  goods  she  received,  in  1826,  809,807  dollars  ;  in  1885,  1,054,608  dollars ;  which  has 
since  gradually  declined  to  61,583  dollais,  in  1841,  owing,  probably,  to  the  perturbed  state  of  that 
country  :— 


YEARS. 


1826. 

18«7. 

18S8. 

I8S9. 

1830. 

1881. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 


Coloured. 


White. 


YEARS. 


dollara. 
S0,464 
18,397 
21.897 
48,7M 
32332 
79.737 
29,20« 
235,481 
91.249 


dollar*. 
809,807 
311,492 
63,106 
110,627 
46>,33I 
84«.837 
165,701 
R78,057 
417,502 


;i835. 

1830. 
{1837. 
1 1838. 
11830. 
11840. 
,1841. 
'l842. 

1843. 


Colouitd. 

dollar-*. 

291.780 
2,818 

223,015 
99,109 

100,617 
86,»88 
52,079 
30,276 
79,333 


White. 


doUtir*. 

1,054,609 

789,831 

94,920 

371,0«S 

170.523 

165.220 

61,583 

84,119 

113,694 


CcNTBAL  AMEaiCA  has  regularly  received  from  us  since  1826,  but  to  a  comparatively  small 
extent : — 


Y  E  A  R  8. 


ISStf. 
1827. 
1828. 
1»S9. 
1880. 
1631. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 


Coloored. 


dolUr*. 

1.254 

738 

4,328 

0,046 

540 

200 

8,151 

14,490 


White. 


dollars. 
22.061 
41387 
17,070 
23,616 
85.468 
14,849 
27,240 
183,323 
28,123 


YEARS. 


Cokmred. 


1835. 
1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1830. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


dollar*. 

2Jt4 

20,459 

5,931 

7,788 

1,414 

13,67? 

5,539 

859 

2,683 


White. 


dollars. 
18.134 
21,321 
51,178 
48.938 
36,470 
68,093 
46,314 
17,661 
21,192 


Texas,  considering  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  siuce  its  independence,   has  formed  a 

*  ^  The  average  time  of  workine  in  tlie  mills  per  day,  is  about  twelve  hours  and  a  quarter.  The 
female  operatives  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  companies,  on  an  average,  a  fraction  over  three  years. 
Their  average  ages  probably  range  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four.  Very  few  are  undei  fifteen,  and 
not  many  over  twenty-four.  The  expense  of  a  female  employed  in  the  mills,  exclusive  of  board, 
need  not  exceed  forty  dollars  per  annum,  even  when  she  dresses  elegantly  on  sabbaths  and  holidays, 
and  well  every  day.  She  may  therefore  save,  in  three  years,  186  dollars,  enough  to  purchase  a 
small  fiirm  in  the  western  country,  or  to  decently  furnish  a  young  mechanic's  or  rarmer*s  house  in 
New  England.  It  is  a  very  important  fact,  tliat  most  of  the  girls  employed  in  the  milb  take  good 
care  of  their  earnings.  The  cashier  of  the  savings'  bank  informs  me,  that  of  886,000  dollars  depo- 
sited in  that  institution,  250,000  dollars  belong  to  the  operatives,  mostly  females,  employed  in  the 
factories.  Some  voung  females  come  here  from  the  surrounding  country,  work  a  few  years,  and 
employ  their  earnings  to  aid  their  fathers  to  pay  small  debts  ;  some  to  procure  the  means  of  com- 
pleting a  genteel  education  at  some  one  of  our  numerous  New  England  academies.  The  majority, 
however,  save  their  money  to  furnish  the  houses  of  their  future  husbands.  It  is  supposed  that  their 
chances  of  marrying  are  increased,  rather  than  diminbhed,  by  their  residence  and  employment  in 
the  dty.  Not  a  few  are  betrothed  before  they  enter  the  mills  ;  and  while  tlie  voung  men,  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  wedded,  are  labouring  here  or  elsewhere  for  the  means  to  purchase  a  farm  and  build 
a  bouse,  they  labour  for  the  means  to  fumbh  it,  and  in  most  cases  successfully  too.** — Note  to 
article  in  Hunfs  Magazine, 
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AMERICA. 


considerable  outlet  for  American  manufactures,  and,  when  established,  will  no  doubt  afford  a  per 
manent  and  extensive  market.     The  first  exports  appear  to  have  been  made  in  1837  :— 


YEARS. 


1838. 
1839. 
1840. 


Coloured. 


doUan. 

9,093 

30,711 

05,857 

86,300 


White. 


dollars. 

50»051 

29.553 

138,603 

67,488 


YEARS. 


1841. 
1849. 
1843. 


._ 


Coloiire4. 


dollart. 
54,303 
17,419 
17.917 


Whke. 


dollar*. 

43,090 

18,901 

9,789 


Honduras  has  taken,  nearly  every  year,  both  white  and  coloured  goods,  and  the  export  is 

increasing : — 


YEARS. 


1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 


Coloured. 


dollan. 
450 


5454 

19M 


944 
607 


White. 


dollart. 

476 

950 

055 

1,400 

0,121 

9,749 

11,102 

3,270 


YEARS. 


1837. 
1838. 
1889. 
1840. 
1841. 
1849. 
1843. 


Coloured. 


dollara. 

1749 

•  •  •  • 

607 
1246 


White. 


dollara. 

5,299 
13,754 
15.0C1 
95,014 
83,173 

7,590 
91,207 


Chili  has  uniformly  been  the  largest  customer,  especially  for  white  goods,  receiving  at  the 
same  time,  to  some  extent,  coloured  goods  also:-* 


YEARS. 


1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1882. 
1833. 
1834. 


Crtlonred. 


dollart. 

1.894 
15.747 
52,090 

5,847 

4.456 

275 

10.913 

7.029 


White. 


YEARS. 


Coloured. 


dollar*. 

37,403 
271,033 
503,989 
341.095 

90.077 
306,336 
278,146 
346,651 
316,548 


1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1849. 
1843. 


dollar*. 

5,826 

123,771 

57,865 

4,006 
20,080 
80,687 
12,870 
13.011 

2.000 


White. 


dollara. 
949.810 
973359 
660,717 
634,201 
914,604 
827.981 
470.419 
728,«80 
444.084 


Brazil  furnishes  tlie  next  largest  market  for  both  white  and  coloured  goods : — 


YEARS. 


Colimri-d. 


1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 


dollam. 

1.M9 

2,736 

2.544 

5.004 

554 

1.388 

13,244 

16,545 

10.3d5 


White. 


dollar*. 

215,287 

63380 

100.853 

172,231 

54.234 

62,541 

166,023 

207,151 

206^24 


YEARS. 


Coloured. 


1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


dollar*. 

20.827 

12,161 

86.769 

32,887 

61,017 

79,.'iS3 

104.031 

145,193 

130,179 


White. 


dollar*. 
946.060 
187.967 
217,005 
499,847 
231,242 
891.179 
424,701 
222,572 
208.142 


The  Cisalpine  Republic  commenced  receiving  American  manufactures  in  1837   to  a  small 
extent : — 


YEARS. 


Coloured. 


1837. 
H38. 
1839. 
1840. 


dollarp. 

1.172 

3.154 

10.860 

6.494 


White. 


YEARS. 


dollar*. 

344 

16.190 

11.294 

26,165 


1841. 
1842. 
1848. 


Coloured. 


dollar*. 

6,548 

20.700 

1,488 


White. 


d^lar*. 

12,792 

17,826 

6,207 


Buenos  Atres,  till  1828,  and  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  period,  the  Argentine  Repnblie 
received  cotton  goods  regularly  from  the  United  States  : — 


YEARS. 


1826. 

1827. 

1838 

1820. 

1830 

1981. 

1839. 

1883. 

1834. 


Colourfd. 


dollara 

2,486 

370 

136 

4,081 

1,265 

80 

38,116 

13,419 

4,824 


White. 


dollar*. 

42,.'«1 
5.581 

17,907 
143,570 

48.509 

32^92 
117,857 
138,460 
2.'»,357 


YEARS. 


1835 
IS36 
1887 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 


Coloured. 


dollar*. 

•  •  •  • 

18.184 
9,808 

5,496 

2,105 

864 

11,699 

11.137 

9.027 


White. 


dollan. 

101,48$ 
08.421 
50,667 
98,596 
45,189 
99,495 

181,849 
46,930 
89,088 
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PiftD,  from  18*20  to  1832,  was  a  regular  customer,  excepting  in  183 1.     No  further  exports  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  till  1837  and  1838,  since  which  time  they  have  ceased. 


Y  B  A  R  s. 


1826. 
1827. 
1838. 
1829. 


Coloured . 


WUte. 


dolUrt. 

11,700 

257 

Sy074 

1,612 


dollar*. 

29,706 
02,324 
40,390 
41,ftfi6 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


1830.. 
1832.. 
1837.. 
1838*. 


Coloured. 


doIUn. 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

33,466 


White. 


doUara. 

2,481 

2.228 

15,104 

97,713 


Colombia  has  been  a  small  but  regular  customer  from  1826  to  1838,  when  Venezuela  and 
New  Grenada  took  her  place : — 


YEARS. 


1826. 

ia27. 

1828. 

1820. 

1830. 

1831 

1832. 


Coloured. 


dollars. 

3230 

2508 

1803 

358 

295 

980 

3057 


White. 


dollars. 
1-1,41 1 
14,284 
5.138 
4,555 
11,693 
14,623 
20,378 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838«. 


Coloured. 

White. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1.852 

33,343 

15,014 

41,422 

0,420 

44,209 

12,217 

50,035 

27,739 

70,418 

11.543 

43.715 

*  locloded  under  general  term  of  South  America,  after  this  year. 

Ybnezuela^  in  1839,  received  of  coloured  goods,  2003  dollars ;  1840,  12,569  dollars  ;  1841, 
3988  dollars;  and  of  white  goods,  in  1838,  16,945  dollars;  1839,  49,549  dollars  ;  1840,  80>621 
dollars;  1841,  26,083 dollars. 

New  Grenada,  in  1839,  received  all  white  goods,  2858  dollars  ;  1840,3527  dollars;  1841, 
1794  dollars. 

South  America,  generally. — Under  this  head,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  tliere  were  ex- 
ported in  1827, 2339  dollars  ;  in  1829,  967  dollars  ;  in  1834,  90  dollars  ;  in  1839,  12,276  dollars  ;  in 

1840,  58,810  dollars  ;  and  in  1841,  37,760  dollars,  all  white  goods  ;  and  in  1840,  766  dollars,  and  in 

1841,  21,051  dollars,  of  coloured  goods  ;  in  1842,  27,960  dollars,  white  goods,  and  44,729  dollars, 
coloured  ;  in  1843, 1859  dollars,  white,  and  38,376  dollars,  coloured  goods. 

China  does  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  receive  American  cotton  manufactures,  having,  since 
1826,  been  a  customer  to  a  considerable  amount,  viz. : — 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


1826. 
1897. 
1828. 
1829. 
I8S0. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 


Coloured* 


dollars. 
154 


01381 


White. 


lollars. 
14,776 

1835 

0,388 

1836 

14.981 

1837 

25,913 

1838 

52,060 

1830 

49,256 

1840 

8T,4S0 

1841 

127,813 

1842 

148,881 

1843 

YEARS. 


Coloured. 


dollars. 

2,552 
15,351 
11.097 
11.280 

6,380 


31,806 


White. 


dollars. 
170.175 
70,304 
189,259 
507,560 
255,975 
301,095 
173,755 
337,470 
971.202 


Turkey,  the  Levant,  and  Egypt. — With  the  exception  of  4 17  dollars  in  1828,  and  172  dollars 
in  1829,  have  received  all  in  white  cottons. 


YEARS. 


1826. 
1827. 


1820. 
1830. 
1881. 


18S3. 
1834. 


Coloured. 


dollars. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
.... 


White. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


dollars. 

20.058 

1835 

46321 

1836 

3380 

1837 

43«4 

1838 

29.117 

1839 

11.590 

1840 

32361 

1841 

70,902 

1842 

80,488 

1843. 

Coloured. 


dollars. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  ■    ■  • 

57,273 
85389 


White. 


dollars. 

14360 

51.240 

21.720 

111,947 

48.996 

03,740 

81.780 

3,405 

176 


The  North-west  coast  of  America  received — 
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AMERICA. 


The  export  of  cottons  to  the  Islands  of  the  South  Seas,  commenced  in  1636,  and  have  con- 
tinued a  regular  market,  viz. : — 
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*  Sandwich  Ivlands  indaded  io,  and  after  tbb  year,  under  Soath  Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean. 
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In  the  report  of  1841,  these  two  are  united — 45,873  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  60,128 
dollars'  worth  of  white  goods. 

Australia,  in  1838,  received  910 dollars'  worth  of  cotton  goods;  in  1840,8590  dollars;  in 
1841,  none;  in    42,  none  ;  and  in  1848, 160  dollars  white, 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands  have  been  regular  customers  since  1828;  taking  altogether 
of  white  goods,  excepting  862  dollars' worth  of  coloured  in  1829. 
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Asia  generally. — Resides  the  preceding,  there  have  been  regular  exports  to  other  parts  of 
Asia,  under  this  general  head. 
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Dutch  East  Indies. — The  export  commenced  in  1828.     From  that  year  to  1838,  none  but 
white  goods;  for  five  subsequent  years,  a  portion  of  coloured  ;  since  then,  all  white. 
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DuTca  West  Indies,  have  likewise  been  small  customers  for  several  years,  vis. :  — 
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Holland,  in  1832,  received  900  dollars,  in  1837,  5027  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods,  and  in 
1843  252  dollars*  worth  of  white  goods. 

Hanse  Towns,  in  18*26,  took  315  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods;  in  1832,  seventy-two 
dollars;  in  1834,  820  dollars;  in  1839,  twenty  dollars;  in  1840,  2150  dollars;  in  1841,  1412 
dollars;  and  in  1837,  288  dollars' worth  of  coloured  goods;  in  1842,  fifty  dollars  of  white;  and  in 
1843,  885  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods. 

Bbloium,  in  1840,  received  341  dollars^  in  1841,  10,894  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  goods,  but  in 
1842  and  1843  none. 

French  West  Indies  have  constantly  received  a  small  amount,  chiefly  white  goods. 
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and  in  1826,  twenty  dollars' worth  of  coloured  goods ;  1827,  forty-seven  dollars;  1833, 472  dollars  ; 
1834,  144  dollars;  1840,  158  dollars;  1841,  sixty-eisht  dollars;  1842,  coloured,  123  dollars; 
white,  7454  dollars  ;  and  in  1843,  479  dollars  coloured,  and  2243  dollars  white  goods. 

Fbance,  on  the  Atlantic,  received,  in  1832,  lOO  dollars'  worth,  and  in  1838,  310  dollars'  worth 
of  white  goods.  Her  African  settlements  took,  in  1830,  266  dollars'  worth  ;  and  her  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  1830,  received  1292  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1833,  450  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1835,  931 
dollars' worth ;  in  1836,  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  none;  in  1842,  2398  dolkirs' worth  ; 
and  in  1843,  none. 

Russia  received,  in  1830,  fifty-two  dollars'  worth,  and  in  1839,  12,131  dollars'  worth  of  white 
goods. 

England,  and  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain. — To  England,  the  amount  is  very  small, 
and  probably  was  only  desiipied  to  exhibit  samples  of  different  American  manufactures.  In 
1826,  only  664  dollars  worth ;  in  1829,  450  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods.  In  1828,  the  first 
coloured  goods  were  sent,  amounting  only  to  273  dollars;  in  1830,  1852 dollars;  in  1832,  2289 
dollars;  in  1833,  1861  dollars;  in  1834,  4566  dollars,  all  white  goods.  In  1835,  573  dollars' 
worth  of  coloured  goods ;  in  1836,  2233  dollars'  worth  of  white,  and  8580  dollars'  worth  of 
coloured  goods ;  and  in  1837,  11,899  dollars'  worth  of  eoloared  goods,  which  appears  to  be  the 
last  export  up  to  1841.    Several  of  her  colonies  have  been  regular  customers,  to  some  extent. 

BamsH  East  Indies. — In  1827,  the  export  comaienced,  aiNl  has  been  continued  ever  since^  in- 
creasing, till,  instead  of  deriving,  as  formerly,  from  this  quarter,  our  principal  supply  of  white 
goods,  we  received  not  a  piece  from  thence  in  1840  and  1841 ;  but  in  each  of  tliose  years  furabhed 
them  with  over  150,000  dollars'  worth  of  our  own  manufacture. 
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In  1832,  eighty-aeven  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods  were  exported  to  the  East  Indies  ;  in 
1838, 5914  dollar/  worth ;  in  1839,  442  dollars'  worth ;  in  1842,  9905  doUais'  worth  ;  and  in  1843, 
70S  dollars'  worth. 

St.  HxLBNA.—In  1833,  2126  dollars'  wortli  of  coloured,  and  1846  dollars'  worth  of  white 
goods,  were  exported  to  Uiis  island  ;  and  in  1834,  1407  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  7108 
dollars'  worth  of  white  goods ;  none  since. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  received  from   us,  in  1826,  584  dollai^'  wortltjof  white  goods ;  in 
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1883,865  dollars' worth ;  in   1835,  2,015  dollars' worth  $  in  1836,  1,023  dollars' worth  ;  and  in 
1888,  552  dollars'  worth.     Here  the  exportation  ceased. 

GiBBALTAR. — Tliere  have  annually,  since  1826,  been  clearances  of  our  manufactares  for  this 
port,  chiefly  white  goods. 
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In  1828,  446  dollars*  worth  of  coloured  goods  were  exported  ;  in  1830,  280  dollars*  worth ; 
in  1834,  2,153  dollars'  worth;  and  in  1839,  933  dollars*  worth. 

Malta.- 
United  States 
11,695  dollars' 

same  year,  383  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods.    Since  then  no  exports  of  cotton  goods  have 
been  made  to  Malta. 

British  West  Indies. — In  1826,  eleven  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  1122  dollars*  wortli  of 
white  goods,  were  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies  from  the  United  States.  From  that  year, 
to  1831,  there  was  no  further  export.     Since  then,  it  has  amounted  annually  to  more  or  less. 
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Tub  British  Amb&ican  Colonies  have  been  regular  customers  for  American  cottons  to  a 
small  amount,  viz. : — 
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British  Guiana  received,  from  the  United  States  in  1833,  837  dollars'  worth  of  coloured 
goods ;  in  1838,  4,121  dollars'  wortli ;  and  in  1841,  9,533  dollars*  worth ;  since  1841  none  have 
been  received. 

Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  received,  in  1840,  from  the  United  States,  7,018  dollars*  worth 
of  white  goods  ;  and 

The  Spanish  West  Indies  imported  cottons  from  the  United  States,  viz. : — 
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Italy  and  Malta  received  from  the  United  States,  cotton  goods,  yiz. : — 
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In  1838,  Italy  alone  received  from  the  United  States  only  forty-four  dollars*  worth  of  white 
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goods ;  in  1840,  1,342 dollars* worth ;  io  1841,  10,274  dollan' worth;  in  1842, 1,648 dollan* worth; 
and  in  1843,  1,440  dollars*  worth. 

To  Grsscb,  in  1838,  1,579  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods. 

To  Trieste,  and  other  Ports  on  the  Adriatic — 
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all  white  goods.  In  1837,  289  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods ;  and  in  1839,  138  dolUrs' 
worth. 

Sicily  in  1841,  received  from  the  United  States  500  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods ;  and  in  1842, 
905  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods. 

Africa  (generally)  has  afforded,  since  1826,  a  considerable  market ;  which,  as  tlie  American 
settlements  there  increase,  wilt  continue  to  extend  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures. 
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PoaTOGAL  has  received  from  the  United  States  a  small  quantity,  viz  ;— in  1826,  833  dollars' 
worth  of  white  goods ;  in  1837,  2,244  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1838,  740  dollars'  worth ;  and  in  1835, 
548  dollars'  worth  of  coloured ;  since  1838  no  exports  to  PortusaL 

Ilie  Azoass,  in  1826,  received  2,636  dollars' worth  of  coloured,  and  200  dollars'  worth  of  white; 
and  since  1831  have  continued  to  take  a  small  amount. 
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Madeira  has  also  afforded  a  regular  but  small  market  for  American  cottons,  from  1826  to  1838, 
since  then  none  have  been  receiv<^ 
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Tenbritfx,  in  1826,  received  502  dollars*  worth  of  white  American  goods;  in  1827,  500  dollars' 
worth  ;  in  1829,  5,650  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1830,  1,107  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1831, 1959  dollars'  worth  ; 
in  1832,  516  dollars'  worth  :  and  in  1827,  twenty-one  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods  ;  in  1831, 
480  dollars'  worth. 

The  Cape  db  Ybrd  Islands  have  imported  American  cottons,  viz. : — 
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Hayti  has  imported  cotton  goods  regularly  from  the  United  States  during  the  following  yeart, 


VIZ. : — 


YEARS. 


IS20.. 
18«7.. 
IStS.. 
IStO.. 
1830.. 
1881  . 
183«.. 
1838.. 
1834.. 


Coloured. 

White. 

dollari. 

dollars. 

G29S 

9.374 

1835 

S441 

4.0S3 

18J6 

S28t 

9.396 

1887 

Biti 

4,894 

1838 

4618 

9,267 

1830 

1398 

15,363 

1840 

1288 

15,660 
9.304 

1841. 

8348 

1842. 

4459 

10,943 

1843 

T  B  A  R  S. 


Colotired. 


dollars. 
7306 
^931 

10,468 
4,378 

14.829 
8,519 
<I.IOO 
8,822 

I0,t50 


White. 


dollara. 
20376 
91304 
15302 
2«3rs 

47,084 
39.702 
34,111 
26,776 
28.798 


Cuba. — Both  coloured  and  white  American  goods  have  found  a  tolerable  market  in  Cuba,  from 
the  first  export  in  1826. 


TEARS. 


1626. 
1827' 
1829. 
1820. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1838. 
1884. 


Coloured. 


dollara. 

9336 

0.082 

2,737 

8.112 

4,195 

1,970 

894 

10310 

20,467 


White. 


dollar*. 

13395 

13309 

15,126 

13368 

7,021 

4304 

7,448 

9.783 

32,903 


YEARS. 


1835.. 
1830.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
IMl.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 


Coloured. 


dollar*. 

24,218 
9,009 

17306 
3396 
3383 
8357 
4384 
2,830 
3,490 


White. 


dnlivm. 
66,140 
23.317 
43,410 

115.620 
51.337 
53357 
42354 
8,433 
10.099 


Danish  West  Indies  have  been  regular  customers  for  American  cottons,  viz. : — 


YEARS. 


Colourrd. 


1S20. 
1827. 
1828. 
1S90. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 


dollars. 

7171 

749 

4510 

1745 

18 

199 

623 

3280 

235tl 


White. 


4ollari. 

17301 
7.238 
0,430 
2.477 
4,100 
8,702 
6,470 
6,354 

17,909 


YEARS. 


1839. 
1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


Coloured. 


dolkus. 
4791 
4194 
2508 
736 
1082 
8201 
4791 
4396 


White. 


daUars. 

13390 
10,465 
24.»«6 
13307 
10338 
S2346 
35378 
31307 
ft4,113 


Swedish  West  Indies,  since  1828,  have  taken  more  or  less. 


YEARS. 


1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1882. 
1839. 
1830. 


Coloared. 


dollars. 

•  •  •  • 

708 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

192 


While. 


dollarii. 
934 
480 

1020 
800 
150 

1094 
443 


TEARS. 


1830. 

1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


Coloured. 


dollars. 
102 
462 
019 


405 


White. 


doIUrs. 

734 

1087 

471 

70 

155 

1401 


The  VVest  Indies  generally,  not  before  mentioned*  have  imported  small  quantities 

The  preceding  statements,  prepared  with  care  from  the  treasury  documents,  will  be  found 
useful,  as  pointing  out  the  various  markets  to  which  American  cotton  goods  have  been  exported. 

Value  of  Imports  of  certain  Cotton   Maniiiactures  into  the  United  Slates  horn  En^and,  from 

1821  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


1821 
1892 
1823 
1894 
1825 
1820 
1027 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1839 


Printed  and 
Coloured. 


dollars. 
3,788,018 
4345,185 
4,140,233 
4,933,474 
0,601,909 
4,087,432 
4,508332 
5,107399 
3360,112 
3  993,900 
7391.104 
4,971314 


White. 


dollars. 

2,096,964 

2,l993tf3 

2,131,339 

2,021,719 

2,517339 

1,466,604 

2,147,721 

1,888,491 

1,634319 

1300,723 

8358,606 

1,701,633 


Twist,  Yarn 
and  Thread. 


dollars. 
180,402 
103,250 
03,143 
123.931 
140,621 
129.426 
241.380 
199  303 
127.608 
141.212 
3t2,7«0 
240396 


YEARS. 


Printed  and 
Geloarad. 


1833.... 

1834.... 
1835.... 
1830.. .< 
1837.... 
1888.... 
1839.... 
1840.... 
1841.... 
1812.... 
1843.... 
1844.... 


dollars. 
4300.703 
9303.447 
8339357 
0,70«.271 
6302.748 
3,196.789 
7329,528 
8379.623 
6,138363 
9300,620 
1,646,739 


White. 


dollars. 

1303391 
1398,497 
1,435303 
2,191.803 
1,073300 

825,253 
1,892.413 

790371 
1.453,681 
1,193.144 

365333 


Twl»t,Y«Tn, 
and  llifead. 


doHan. 
105307 
337389 
470339 
494319 
80034s 
210  540 
764331 
372390 
712.173 
451.603 
14,751 
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Cotton  Goods  printed  in  the  United  States,  Number  of  Factorief,  Yards,  and  Value,  in  1S49. 


S  T  A  T  B  8. 

Factories. 

Tarda  per  annaa. 

Averate  Value. 

Total  Value. 

Vew  Hauipdiire ..• 

nmnbcr. 
10 

number. 

5346307 

88,101,067 

26,624,000 

12,202367 

0,101,334 

8374,607 

2,600,000 

eenls. 
13 

•  k  •  s 

•  *   •  • 

9 

«  s  ■  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

8 

dollars. 
721.006 

•■•-Tti'h"Ttttt           i    . 

4.831,140 

ItlHtde  Island 

3.401320 

MewYork 

New  Jersey • 

1,008.240 
549.120 
798.710 
208.000 

Maryland  

Total  

86 

100,112.002 

11.607313 

iMPoaTB   into   the    United  States  of  Cotton 
Goods  from  British  East  Indies,  from  1821 
to  1641,  inclusive. 

Imports    into    the    United    States    of    Cotton 
Goods  from    France   on  the   Atlantic,   from 
1821  to  1844.« 

YEARS. 

Printed 

and 
Coloored 

While. 

d<dian. 
76.083 

268,747 

129,141 
19.088 
40.107 

129,741 
1,491 
55370 
8300 
48,435 
12391 
12.125 

YBAK8. 

Printed 

and 
Coloured 

White. 

YKARS. 

Printed 

and 
Coloured 

dollars. 

17394 
103.171 

90.283 
809,180 
107.480 

02317 
I9538I 
198,488 
227330 
352,789 
076.010 
053,470 

White. 

dollars. 

22,035 

41.090 

35,125 

18,657 

40,766 

37,930 

26,211 

16.64H 

157320 

178.784 

420.155 

408,880 

YBARS. 

Printed 

and 
Coloured 

While. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

dollara. 

87.410 

189,661 

331.831 

6.141 

135,1£6 

27036I 

34387 

40,829 

30,793 

18,678 

8631S 

31,791 

1838 

1834 

1835 

1880 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

dollars. 
43304 

39311 

85320 

122,212 

54,455 

0.073 

23,115 

63.177 

877 

dollars. 

2,580 

8337 

5311 

27.108 

9,068 

328 

12 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830. 

1837 

1838 

1630 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

dollars. 

639,769 

834,715 
1,145,308 
1,789.706 
1.191350 

713,475 
1,177,150 

589,591 
1,160,610 

737,778 

171.398 

dollars. 
1263S4 
142.000 
198,678 
410,270 
433.521 
116,110 
252366 
134.189 
102.045 
122,628 
37.187 

ExFOBT  of  plain  and  ininted  calicoes  from  England  during  the  years  1830  to  1844,  inclu- 
sive to  the  British  West  Indies,  to  Foreign  West  Indies  ana  to  the  United  States. 


TEARS. 

BRITMH  WEST  INDIES. 

FOREIGN  WEST  INDIES.                 UNITED  STATES. 

Yardfl  plain. 

Tarda  printed. 

Yards  plain. 

Yards  printed. 

Yards  plain. 

Yards  printed. 

1830 

number. 

8379300 

0.223.100 

5313,700 

8,460300 

7,896,000 

12,026.000 

12.072,700 

11.408.700 

14.610,800 

16,740,400 

17,082.200 

16,572.907 

17,370,742 

1 1,001,725 

nuteber. 

6,353300 

43^1.100 

7314.700 

7,168.700 

9,449  500 

13,797,200 

13,303.600 

11,230,700 

I83773OO 

21,155,000 

22.08  l,VOO 

14,638,187 

20,334,002 

27,811380 

number. 
8367,600 

^  173300 

10,666,000 
0,273,600 
5333300 
6»712300 

20,981,700 
5,131,100 
8,281,300 
6376,200 
7.' 80,700 
8.071370 
0.552330 
6.600.219 

number. 

5,405.800 

0,141,500 

9303,900 

11,223,500 

10,987,400 

8,533.800 

10,205,600 

7,938,900 

10305300 

12,844300 

10,428,500 

17,007319 

14,043,902 

12,234,404 

number. 

12337,800 

21.004300 

18399300 

15.852300 

12.406300 

28375.100 

17305300 

5354.100 
1 1389,200 
11,194300 

7330,500 
11,728.772 

4.407.231 

7.985,500 

nnmber. 

84,505.700 

87.901,600 

12,435300 

12,290300 

19,718300 

48380300 

82328300 

18,902.600 

22,262300 

22.430.800 

17,775300 

28.472.224 

1831 

1832 

1838 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1887 

183S 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1812 

8,448.648 

184t 

18*182.866 

1844 

• 

The  supply  of  coloured  cottons  from  France,  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  not  to  be  dimi- 
nished—ot  white  goods  there  is  a  partial  reduction. 

*  Mouiseknes  de  Lames, — "On  the  Ist  of  February,  1840,  a  new  pattern  of  mousselines  de 
laines  arrived  from  France  at  New  York,  and  was  offered  by  the  importer  at  fourteen  cents  per 
yard  by  the  case.  The  agent  of  a  Rhode  Island  calico-printing  establishment  forwarded  a  piece 
of  the  new  style  of  goods  to  Providence  the  day  afler  their  arrival,  and  in  sixteen  days  he  had  the 
^une  style  of  goods,  and  of  equal  &bric,  in  New  York,  selling  at  ten  cents  per  vard.  The  manu- 
facturer had  but  twelve  days  to  engrave  the  new  pattern  on  a  copper  cylinder,  from  which 
tiie  engraving  was  raised  on  a  steel  cylinder,  then  hardened  and  made  ready  for  impression  ;  the 
compound  of  ingredients  for  colour  discovered  by  chemical  experiments ;  the  cloth  printed,  dried, 
and  cased  for  market.** — HunCt  Maganne, 

VOL.  II.  4    M 
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Table  showing  the  Value  of  Domestic  MannfiEMrt^res  of  Cotton  Exported  from  the  United 

States,  from  1826  to  1844. 


PIECE    GOODS. 

Twist  yam 
and  thread. 

All  other 

maauftietvrea 

of  cotton. 

Total  ralne  ol 

eocton 

manu^torea 

exported. 

Total  ralne  of 
exports  of 

YEARS. 

Printed  and 
coloarrd. 

White. 

NaakeeiM. 

American 

manolSMXarea 

of  aU  mate- 

riala. 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

dollara. 

68,884 

45,120 

70.012 

145,014 

61,800 

96,931 

104  870 

411,711 

188,619 

397,412 

150,625 

549.801 

152.044 

412.601 

398,977 

450.503 

385/>40 

358,415 

doltan. 

821629 

951,001 

887,628 

981,370 

904.196 

917,932 

1,052,801 

1.802.1 10 

1,750.136 

23>5,202 

1.050.795 

2,043,115 

3,260.130 

2.525.S0I 

2.925,157 

1,324,839 

2,302,815 

l,57^049 

dollars. 

8,903 

14,750 

5.149 

1,878 

1,093 

3,397 

341 

1,054 

1.061 

400 

637 

1,815 

6.017 

1.492 

l,ino 

•  •  <  a 
...  a 

•  a  ■  • 

dollars. 
11,135 
11,105 
12,570 
3,849 
24,744 
17,221 
12,010 
104.335 
88,370 
97,808 
31,763 
01,701 
108,021 
17.405 
31.445 
43,503 
37,325 
57.312 

dollars. 
117.574 
137,308 

18.873 
117,330 
106.350 

61,832 

58.854 
202.291 

51301 
7,859 

14,911 
175,040 

81,543 

18,114 
192,728 
303.701 
250.361 
283,174 

diillart. 

1.138,125 

1.159,414 

1,010,232 

1,159,457 

1,318,183 

1,120,313 

1,219,574 

1,531,517 

2,085.944 

2,858.681 

2,355,734 

3,831,473 

3,756,755 

1,975.033 

3,649.607 

3.122.546 

2375441 

1,323,550 

dollars. 
O.10Q.985 
6.080,125 
6.14  MOI 
6,025,206 
6.258,131 
7,147,364 
6.461.774 
0^923.922 
«,648ja3 
8.023.674 
6,453,260 
8,425,559 
8375,358 
10,133,440 
11,108,535 
11,699,500 
9,581,459 
6>9t»j6ff6 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Manufactures  of  Cotton  Imported  into  the  United 

States  from  1821  to  1844^  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


1831. 
1813. 
1823. 
1834. 
1835. 
1830. 
1827. 
1888. 
1889. 
1830. 
1831. 
1838. 
1833. 
1834. 
1885. 
1886. 
1837. 
1888. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1841. 
1843* 
1844. 


Dved  and 
coloared. 

White. 

Hosiery, 

glotes, 

miu,  and 

bindiofs. 

Twist,  yam, 
and  thread. 

Nankeens 
AromChina. 

Articles  not 
speoUked. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

43M.407 

1,511.405 

198,783 

151  138 

361,978 

*  •  •  • 

5,856,703 

1351.627 

433309 

181.843 

823,865 

•  ■  •  • 

4399,499 

1336313 

314,600 

103359 

000,700 

•  •  •  • 

5,776,210 

1,354340 

387314 

140360 

188,033 

48,701 

7.700,830 

3326.308 

545,915 

801,549 

350,843 

37^771 

5,056,735 

3,360.04 

404370 

175.143 

304,900 

146,891 

5.316.546 

8.584,994 

489.773 

263.772 

356,881 

454347 

6,133,844 

3.451.316 

040.360 

344  040 

388,231 

1.038379 

4,404,078 

8,842,805 

580397 

173,120 

542,179 

412,838 

4,356^075 

2.487,804 

387.454 

172,785 

128,233 

220375 

10.046300 

4,285,175 

887.957 

393,414 

1 14.076 

363,102 

6,355.475 

2,258,672 

1,035,513 

310.122 

120,029 

313,142 

5,181,647 

1.181,512 

023.309 

343.050 

37,001 

293301 

0,668,823 

1.706.482 

749,356 

379,703 

47,337 

533.390 

10310.712 

1,738.498 

906.369 

544,473 

9,021 

550,507 

12.192380 

2,766.787 

1358,608 

555.290 

28,348 

074,074 

7,087,370 

1.611.398 

1,807  .-267 

404.603 

3^990 

744313 

4,317351 

980,143 

767.850 

823.114 

87,049 

384,018 

9316,000 

8,154,931 

1379.783 

779.004 

3,778 

874,591 

3.893.694 

917,101 

792,078 

387.005 

1,103 

513.414 

7,434.737 

1.673,505 

980,039 

803,130 

817 

904.818 

6,108344 

1.385394 

1,027,621 

457317 

53 

038.486 

1,739318 

1 

303,105 

307343 

80.217 

492303 

T0TA&. 


dollara. 

7389.711 
10346307 

•354377 

8300,T5r 
11309310 

8.348,034 

9310,153 
10306.170 

8362.017 

7.8O23I6 
16.090324 
10390.653 

7,060,406 
10,I4^181 
15307389 
17,870,087 
11.150341 

6,509330 
14308,181 

0.504,484 
n. 757,030 

9,578,516 

8,058396 


*  An  the  statements  of  imports  and  exports  for  1843  are  for  the  nine  months  ending  the  30ch  June.  All  preruma 
statements  are  for  the  year  enoing  30th  September.  For  sobsequent  years*  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  the  stats* 
ments  are  to  be  ftir  the  years  ending  30th  June. 


WOOLLEN   MANUFACTURES. 


The  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  have  certainly  not  succeeded  so  exten- 
sively^ nor  so  advantageously  as  those  of  cotton.  But  if  we  take  into  account 
the  common  woollen  cloths^  generally  in  America  called  home  spunsy  these  fabrics 
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have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  of  great  importance  in  nearly  all  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, except  in  those  of  the  southern  slave  states.  The  wool  of  all  the  sheep  in 
the  United  States  being  spun,  dyed,  and  woven,  milled  and  worn  in  the  countrv, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  supersedes  so  much  for  wear  of  other  fabrics. 
The  high  duties,  however,  increase  the  price  to  the  weaver  of  all  woollen  fabrics, 
so  long  as  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  domestic  woollens  over  the  general  consump- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  in  1831,  was  estimated  at 
20,000,000.  In  1825,  there  were,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  from  actual  re- 
turns, 3,499,549.  The  quantity  of  wool,  taking  an  average  of  three  years,  was 
estimated  by  a  committee,  in  1831,  at  50,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  and  the  quan- 
tity imported,  to  be  spun  and  woven  in  factories  and  families,  amounted,  in 
1831,  to  5,622,962  lbs.     Mr.  Pitkin  observes  that, 

**  Although  the  returns  in  relation  to  the  manu&ctures  of  the  United  States,  made  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  1832,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
were  generally  deficient ;  yet  they  show,  that,  in  some  of  the  states,  the  manufkcture  of  wool', 
cotton,  and  iron  had  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  in  fixed  establishments.  In  Massachusetts, 
the  value  of  woollens,  in  these  establishments,  exceeded  6,500,000  dollars.  In  the  county  of 
Worcester  alone,  in  that  state,  the  manu&cture  of  wool  amounted  to  2,499,500  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  consumed  by  the  labourers  in  the  woollen  establishments,  in  that 
county,  according  to  returns  of  the  manufiicturers,  was  1,776,000  dollars. 

"  In  estimating  the  value  of  woollens  made  in  this  country,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that, 
notwithstanding  Uie  numerous  fixed  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article  lately 
erected,  houselK>ld,  or  family  manufieu^ures  of  wool,  and  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  are  still 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

**  In  the  year  1610,  the  whole  number  of  fulling  mills  in  the  United  States,  as  returned  by  the 
marshals,  was  1682,  and  the  carding  machines  1680;  and,  in  1825,  in  the  state  of  New  York 
alone,  the  number  of  the  former  was  1222,  and  of  the  latter,  1580 ;  and  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  number  of  looms  in  this  country,  in  1810,  was  324,998,  principally  in  filmilies. 

dollars. 
In  1825,  the  number  of  yards  of  fulled  cloth  made  in  families,  in  the  state  of 

New  York,  as  official  returns  show,  was  2,918,233,  valued  at 2,918,233 

The  number  of  yards  of  flannels,  and  other  wooUens,  not  fulled,  was 

3,468,001,  valued  at  twenty  cents  per  yard 693,600 

Making 8,611,838 

The  value  of  the  same  kinds  of  cloth,  made  in  families  in  that  state,  at  the  present  time 
(January,  1885)  must  be,  at  least,  4,500,000 dollars;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  house- 
hold manufactures  of  wool,  in  New  England,  must  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  New  York. 
The  agent  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  ascertain  the  manufactures  in  New 
Hampshire,  states,  in  his  return,  that  in  125  towns,  whose  population  was  148,647,  one-half  of 
the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  in  families ;  tlie  value  of  the  whole  being  estimated  at 
2,880,048  dollars.    The  greatest  part  of  the  cloth  made  in  these  towns  must  have  been  woollen. 

"  The  agent  for  New  Hampsnire,  however,  and  those  employed  by  him,  attended  to  these 
subjects  of  inquiry,  much  more  than  the  agents  in  the  other  states ;  and  his  answer  will  tend  to 
elucidate  the  question  now  under  consideration.  He  stated,  in  his  return, '  that  in  the  counties 
of  Kockineham,  Stafford,  Graflon,  and  Coos,  containing  125  towns,  and  148,647  inhabitants,  the 
expense  of  each  individual,  annually,  for  cloths  of  all  descriptions  for  vfearmg  apparel,  is  sixteen 
dollars,  making  the  expense  to  the  whole  population,  of  2,380,000  dollars.  Aliowing,'  he  adds, 
*  seven  persons  to  a  family,  there  would  be  21,250  families,  the  average  expense  to  each  of  which, 
for  bedding,  carpeting,  table  linen,  &c.,  is  nineteen  dollars,  equal  to  403,712  dollars ;  so  that  2,788,860 
dollars  are  yearfy  expended  for  cloths,  for  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  carpeting,  &c.  Something 
more  than  one-half  of  these  cloths  are  manu&ctured  in  families/  The  expense  of  clothing  each 
individual  in  the  counties  of  New  Hampshire,  above  referred  to,  was  sixteen  dollars ;  and  as  this 
clothing  must  have  consisted  principally  of  woollens  and  cottons,  we  think  the  sum  of  tea 
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dollars  for  each  person  in  the  United  States,  for  this  kind  of  clothing,  cannot  be  deemed  an  over< 
estimate. 

"  The  manufacture  of  carpets  has  lately  increased  in  this  country  tery  rapidly.  In  De- 
cember, 1834,  there  were  in  operation,  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  511  carpet  looms,  in 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  factones ;  of  which  eighteen  were  for  Brussels,  twenty-one  for  what 
are  called  treble  ingrained,  424  for  other  ingrained,  forty-four  for  Venetian,  and  fonr  for  damask 
Venetian  ;  and  that  the  number  of  yards  of  carpeting,  produced  yearly  from  these  looms^  was  as 
follows : — 

€  yards. 

Brussels 21,600 

Three  ply 81,500 

Other  ingrained 954,000 

Venetian 132,000 

Damask  Venetian 8,400 

Making 1,147,500 

The  average  Talne  of  carpeting  may  be  estimated  at  one  dollar  per  yard." 

Such^  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin^  was  the  state  of  the  woollen  manofactores 
in  the  year  1834 ;  and  he  states  that  there  were  in  other  states  a  great  quantity 
of  common  carpeting  made  in  the  houses  of  families. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  are  given  in  the  naar- 
shal's  returns — (see  Table  of  Live  Stock) — at  19,3113374.  The  annual  quan- 
tity of  wool  at  35,802^114  lbs.  If  these  returns  be  true,  the  estimate  given  in 
the  report  for  1831  (viz.,  20^000,000  sheep),  must  have  been  either  greatly  exag- 
gerated or  there  has  been  but  litde  increase  since  that  period;  which  is  not 
likely,  unless  the  increased  demand  for  mutton  for  food  has  been  equal  to  the 
annual  increase  of  the  number  of  sheep.  The  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  wool, 
in  1831  (viz.,  50,000,000  lbs.),  must  have  also  been  greatly  overrated.  Other 
statements  estimate  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  as  much  greater 
than  the  official  returns.     Some  authorities  as  high  as  35,000,000. 

'*  Hosieiy,"  says  Mr.  Ellsworth,  '*  is  now  made  in  the  United  States  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
by  the  aid  of  the  power  weaving  loom,  an  American  invention,  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England.  While,  there,  it  is  a  full  day's  work  to  knit  by  hand  two  pairs  of  drawers,  a  pirl» 
here,  at  two  dollars  fifty  cents  per  week,  wilt  make,  by  the  power-loom,  twenty  pairs  in  the  same  time. 
A  piece,  twenty- eight  inches  in  width,  and  one  inch  long,  can  be  knit  in  one  minute,  thus  reducing 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  this  article  one-tenth  of  the  former  method  by  the  hand-looms. 
The  importance  of  this  improvement  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  tliat  the  quantity  of  hosiery 
used  in  the  United  States  is  valued  at  2,500,000  dollars ;  and  tlie  stockings,  woven  shirts,  and 
drawers,  made  in  this  country,  at  500,000  dollars.** — Report  for  1843 

He  exports  of  woollen  manufactures  from  the  United  States  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  enumerated. 

For  the  number  of  woollen  factories,  fulling  mills^  persons  employed,  value  of 
fabrics^  and  capital  inrested^  see  tabular  statements  hereafter. 
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Statement  eihilnting  the  Valae  of  all  Manufactaree  of  Wool  Imported  into  the  United 

States  annually,  from  1821  to  1848. 


YBAKS. 


1931. 

18S3. 

1813. 

1811. 

18M. 

18S0. 

1827. 

18tt. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

183S. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1810. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 


Cloths  nd 

Merino 
Shawls,  &c 


dollars. 
5,088,265 
8,491,035 
5,844.008 
5,202,009 
5,264,562 
4,546,714 
4,285,413 
4,515,714 
3,3S^994 
2,854,339 
6,121,442 
5,101,841 
6,133,443 
4,364,340 
7.048,334 
8345,509 
3,015,783 
5,348,928 
7,301,373 
4323,138 
5,042,045 
4»180,875 
198,064 


Blaokets. 


dollars. 

434,256 

901.147 

694390 

826,023 

801,197 

527.784 

703,477 

624.239 

455,467 

594,044 

1,180,478 

602,796 

1,165,260 

1,068,065 

1,865344 

2,307.822 

959314 

946,546 

1,336386 

570,417 

691396 
666333 
201,454 


Hosiery, 

Olores, 

Mita,  ace. 


dollars. 
198,788 
433,800 
314,605 
317,778 
369,747 
189^993 
376,927 
86^S80 
230,906 
133,453 
325356 
260,563 
463.348 
383377 
652380 
700330 
177,002 
356306 
1330,096 
506,452 

47 1, on 

875.297 
61,073 


WorB«tBd 
Staffs. 


dollars. 

1.766,443 

2,269,513 

1,504,469 

2,158.680 

1377,486 

1,143,166 

1382376 
1,446,146 
1300,622 
1397,515 
3392,037 
2319,114 
4,281.309 
5,055,121 
0348,278 
6,666313 
3350,266 
3,933,455 
7,015308 
2387,338 
3.7I23O6 
2366,122 
456,051 


Woollen  ft 

Worsted 

Tarn. 


dollars. 

.... 

.  • . . 
.... 


■  • . . 

■  •  ■  • 
.... 
.. .  • 
.... 
.... 
.... 

102,719 
166317 
262315 
112.706 
172,462 
136,689 
308,958 
104,738 
168,224 
217,611 
6O36I 


Carpet* 
lug. 


dollars. 


Flan- 
Dels  and 
Baizes. 


dollars. 

•  •* . 
.... 


87334 
51N301 
545,148 
511,186 
581346 
328354 
201,649 
421.099 
557,775 
319392 
396368 
603,084 
964,655 
623,101 
315353 
611307 
338,501 
34^488 
142300 

18,240 


1,065,609 
586383 
587350 
667,722 
883,108 
266,060 
693,666 
503,193 
286,299 
240,663 
399,785 
47^7l2 
111,249 
159,979 
191,1173 
118,715 

184311 
90.280 
37,460 


An 

othov 

maoa- 

factures 

of  Wool. 


dollars. 

.... 

. . .  • 

.... 

144,273 

1,008,272 

892346 

89^573 

678399 

651,908 

3I93O6 

400,651 

351,132 

510,589 

203,787 

453,404 

713,757 

00,523 

815,005 

522,554 

221,885 

305,293 

830,989 

75392 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 

7,437,737 

12,185304 

8.268338 

8386,597 

11302,264 

8,431,974 

8,741,701 

837930S 

6381,489 

5,766396 

12327,229 

9339.424 

13,261.509 

11.879,328 

17334,424 

21,080.003 

8,500.202 

11312,920 

18,575345 

0,071.184 

11.001,930 

8375,725 

2,212,204 


MANUFACTURES  OF  SILK. 

The  only  information  that  we  possess^  on  which  we  place  any  dependence, 
on  the  subject  of  sUk  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  are  Mr.  Ellsworth's 

reports.     He  observes : — 

**  That  the  manufacture  of  silk  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  A  large  establishment  \n 
Baltimore  manu&ctures  immense  quantities  of  silk  and  worsted  vestings,  employing  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  Jacquard  looms,  and  working  up  large  quantities  of  domestic  sila ;  and  yet  they  dare 
QOt  let  It  be  known  that  their  eoods  are  manufactured  in  this  countr]^.  But  Uiere  are  other 
manufactories  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  furnish  sewing  silk,  fringe  tassels,  gimp,  satin, 
▼elvet,  and  other  silks.  The  uniform  testimony  of  those  employed  in  these  establishments 
(some  of  wtiom  have  followed  the  business  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  in  England),  is,  that 
they  never  saw  finer,  or  as  fine  silk,  as  the  American,  when  carefully  prepared.  It  is  said  to  give 
a  stronger  thread  than  foreign  stlk,  and,  by  many  manufocturers,  is  altogether  preferred.  The 
experiment  of  making  paper  from  mulberry  leaves,  which  is  said  to  have  been  successful  in  France, 
is  to  be  fully  tried  in  this  country  the  present  vear.  It  is  said  that  a  discovery  has  been  made, 
that  pongee  silk  is  produced  from  the  fibrous  Dark  of  the  mulberry,  and  that  it  has  never  passed 
through  the  silkworm.  It  is  also  said,  on  the  snme  authority,  that  *  there  is  nearly  100  per  cent 
difference  in  the  use  of  foliage  in  raising  cocoons.  That  to  produce  one  cwt  of  cocoons,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  c^t.  of  foliage  of  graded  trees,  propagated  by  grafting  buds,  cuttings,  or 
layers,  is  necessary  ;  while  from  twelve  to  tliirteen  cwt.  of  leaves  from  seedlings  will  accomplish 
the  same  resulL' 

**  The  prtffii  and  feasibleness  of  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk  are  also  fully  establbhed. 
One  nerson,  who  produced  raw  silk,  says,  tliat  his  net  profit  was  equal  to  sixty  dollars  per  acre. 
At  a  large  establishment  in  Massachusetts,  the  profits  are  estimated  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per 
cent.  To  show  the  kind  of  manufacture,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  nature  of 
expenses,  we  insert  the  following  account  witli  reference  to  a  fine  manufactory  in  Ohio  : — *  iVIy 
factory  is  in  full  and  successful  operation,  producing  more  goods  than  at  any  time  previous.  Our 
operations,  as  per  factory  books,  and  account  stock,  taken  August  8th,  for  the  past  sixteen  months, 
are  as  follows,  in  a  condensed  form,  viz. : —  dollars. 

Oish  value  of  &ctory  buildings , 1,340 

Ditto,  ditto,  machinery,  engine,  and  permaneilt  fixtures 4,060 

1,067  bushels  of  cocoons  purchased 3,600 

280  lbs.  reeled  silk  purchased 1,400 

C'arried  forward   10,400 
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dollais. 

Brought  forward 10,400 

Contingent  expenses,  &c. 604 

Wages  paid  factory  hands,  &c. 3,152 

Dyeing,  dyes,  &c 607 

Wages  paid  weavers 1,610 

8000  bushels  of  coal,  at  five  cents 400 


Total   16,773 


In  buildings  

In  machinery,  &c 

Manufactured  37^11  yards  of  velvets,  vestings,  dress,  and  other  silks,  &c. 

1006  cravats  and  liandkerchiefs.. 

850  pairs  of  gloves  and  stockings 

70  pairs  of  shirts  and  drawers 

10  lbs.  of  sewings 

Contingent  credits 

Cocoons,  reeled  and  other  prepared  silk,  warps  in  looms  and  oiher 
stock,  coal,  &C.,  per  invoice 


1,340 

4,060 

6,3*24 

1,396 

875 

325 

100 

1,000 

3,180 


Total 18,600 

Table,  exhibiting  the  value  of  Importatioiis  of  Silk  Manufactures  into  the  United  States, 
from  Foreign  Countries,  and  Exports  of  the  same,  from  1821  to  1841,  indudve. 


YEARS. 


18S1 
1823 
18S3 
ISM 
IStS 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1819 
1830 
1831 
1833 


IroporU. 


dolUni. 
4,486,934 
6,480.938 
6,718,771 
7,203,384 

10,871,937 
7.104,837 
6,545,345 
7,608.614 
7.048,638 
N774,010 

10^4.893 
7,147,713 


Evporti. 


doUarf. 
1,057,338 
1,016,363 
1,613,449 
1,816.335 
3,966.443 
3,334,730 
1,600,136 
1,333,184 
930,986 
053,079 
1,041,610 
1,388333 


YEARS. 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


Total. 


Imports. 


310Atl.051 


Exports. 


dollars. 

doUara. 

9,300.856 

1,866.416 

3,6304)07 

896.8tl 

16,597,068 

765,501 

33.880.684 

7601833 

15,133,064 

IJttTMt 

9.843,376 

606,539 

31.678.066 

750.916 

9.761.333 

1,312.721 

15,511,000 

580,756 

36^837,385 


Total  imports  for  31  years 
exports 


t> 


»t 


CoDSvmption  for  21  years 


doHar*. 
tl0^S41,0Sl 
36337.385 

183  J  13.766 

8,748,374 


Annval  sTenige  for  31  years • 

And,  inclnding  the  cootomption  of  foreiga  siUs  for  1843  and  1848,  amount*,  for  34  years,  to    3«  6^000,000 

RAW    SILK. 

Imfoets  and  Exports  of  Foreign  Raw  Silk  (included  for  the  above)  for  Five  Years. 


YEARS. 


Imports. 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


dollars. 

311,694 
39.938 
30,358 

334,335 


Ezportf. 


dollaiv. 

118.434 

79,351 

4.683 

300.239 


YEARS. 


1841 


Total. 


Imports. 


dollars. 
354.103 


760.837 


Exports. 


4oltan. 
137,118 


«n,n9 


In  1839,  the  importations  of  silk  from  various  countries  amounted  to  nearly 

23,000,000  dollars,  viz  :— 

dollars. 

Silks  from  India  and  China,  piece  goods 1,738,509 

„            „               sewings 50,650 

sewings  from  other  places 78,884 

raw 39,258 

from  other  places  than  India— veils,  shawls,  &c.,  &c 345,490 

oUier  manufactures,  from  other  places  than  India 18,685,295 

Manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  2,319,884  dollars  (allowing 

one-half  tlie  value  to  be  of  silk) 1,159,942 

Total 22,888,028 


>» 


n 


9» 
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The  importations  of  silk  are  one-foarth  more  than  of  any  other  article. 

dollars. 

The  amount  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  was  14,692,397 

Of  iron    12,051,668 

Of  cloUis  and  cassimeres 7,025,898 

Other  woollen  manufacture 3,507,161 

One-half  the  Talue  of  silks  and  worsteds 1,159,942 

Total  woollen  goods 18,831,907 

(For  further  details,  see  tabular  statements  of  tlie  manufactures  of  tlie  United  States.) 

MANUFACTURE  OF  FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  colonies^  Douglas,  in  his  Summary^  informs  us, 
that  the  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1750  to  17^9,  had  greatly  improved 
the  fabrics  of  linen,  and  all  manner  of  spinning,  and  for  a  long  period  linens 
made  in  families  of  the  flax  grown  in  the  country^  was  generally  worn  by  the 
agricultural  population. 

In  1810,  the  quantity  of  linen  cloth  made  in  families,  as  returned  by  the 
marshals,  was  23,503,590  yards,  then  valued  at  8,261,361  dollars;  in  some  of 
the  states,  however,  that  made  from  flax  was  not  distinguished.  In  New  York, 
the  quantity  made  from  flax,  was  5,372,645  yards,  valued  at  2,014,741  dollars,  or 
about  forty  cents  per  yard;  and  in  Virginia,  was  5,155,798  yards,  valued  at  1,718,599 
dollars,  or  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  per  yard.  Since  that  period^  we  have  no 
data,  by  which  to  determine  either  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  the  linen  ma- 
nufacture, nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  still  carried  on  in  fomilies.  In  proportion 
to  the  population,  it  has,  no  doubt,  decreased.  In  1824,  the  quantity  of  linen 
and  cotton  cloths  made  in  families,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  8,079,992 
yards,  then  valued  at  1,211,998  dollars,  or  fifteen  cents  a  yard.  The  returns  did 
not  show  the  quantity  made  from  flax,  but  it  was  probably  one-half. — Pitkin* 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  has  increased,  with  the  increase  of  cotton, 
and  has  become  an  article  of  no  small  importance  to  the  cotton  planter*  It  has, 
in  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  supplanted  bags  made  of  hemp  and  flax* 

In  1833-4,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  there  were  about  1,100,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton nosed  in  the  United  States,  requiring  about  five  yards  of  bagging  for 
each  bale,  making  5,500,000  yards  necessary  for  the  annual  consumption.  The 
average  quantity  of  this  article  imported,  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  was 
1,112,000  yards,  leaving  for  consumption  of  domestic  production,  say  4,400,000 
yards,  which,  at  twenty  cents  per  yard,  is  880,000  dollars;  and  the  whole  value 
of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp,  in  the  United  States,  he  is  of 
opinion  ought  not,  at  that  time,  to  be  estimated  higher  than  between  5,000,000 
and  6,000,000  dollars. 

By  a  joint  resohitioo  of  Congress,  agents  are  to  be  appointed,  to  reside  in  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri,'for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  water-rotted  hemp  ;  and  the  said  agents  are  restricted,  by  the 
resohition>  in  their  operations,  so  mr  as  regards  price  and  quality,  that  the  article  it  not  to  cost  go- 
vemmerU  any  more  than  the  same  quality  may  be  bought  for  in  seaport  towns,  "  The  quantity,**  sa^'S 
L^l/bnTs  Commercial  Journal,  "  will  probably  depend  upon  the  wants  of  government,  expressed  in 
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the  form  of  requisitions  at  irregular  periods,  in  tlie  shape  of  proposal  to  supply  the  demand  re- 
quired at  named  points.* 

The  ability  of  the  western  states  to  furnish  hemp,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  1840, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  marshals  appointed  to  take  the  census,  Kentucky  returned  9992  tons 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  Missouri  18,010  tons.  Ttie  manu&ctures  in  the  former,  from  flax,  are  put 
down  in  valuation  at  7519  dollars  ;  and  of  cordage,  at  1,292,276  dollars.  In  the  latter,  there  are 
no  manufactures  from  flax,  but  of  cordage,  to  the  amount  of  98,490  dollars — total  value  of  cordage 
(which,  we  presume,  means  nrincipally  bale  rope),  1,890,760  dollars.  A  small  portion,  only,  of 
flax  could  have  been  included  in  the  return  of  Kentucky,  from  the  proportion  the  manufoctures 
appear  to  t>ear  towards  tliat  of  hemp. 

It  appears  that  there  were  grown,  in  Kentucky,  in  1842,  14,000  tons,  equal  to  28,000,000 
lbs.  of  hemp.  From  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  there  was  manufactured,  in  1843,  6,500,000 
yards  of  bagging,  and  7,000,000  lbs.  of  bale  rope.  Of  the  bagging,  2,000,000  yards  were  made 
by  steam  ketones,  and  the  remaining  4,500,000  yards  by  hana  looms,  there  being  about  300  of 
the  latter  in  the  state,  each  of  whicm  to  be  woven  15,000  yards.  The  counties  which  produced 
hemp,  are— 


C  0  U  N  T  I  B  S. 

Tons. 

COU  NTIES. 

Tons. 

JeflTRrson*.  ............... 

500 

1000 

2000 

500 

1000 

Pavette • 

3000 
1500 

1500 

500 

SOOO 

Shelby 

Ma0on.  .•..•...........■•■ 

Wood  ford 

Jf  Mamine .•■.■••■• 

Pnuiklio  ..••......•.....• 

Meroer  and  Bojl« 

All  others 

Scott 

The  300  looms  are  distributed — Woodford  county,  sixty ;  Fayette  county,  eighty ;  FnmUin 
county,  thirty ;  Scott  county,  thirty ;  Jessamine  county,  thirty ;  Mason  county,  twenty ;  all  other 
counties,  flfty. 

The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that  hemp  is  ftist  becoming  a  leading  article  of 
trade  in  that  city.  "  There  are  already  two  large  manufactories  of  bagging  and  hale  rope  here, 
and  sevend  rope-walks,  and  there  are  a  number  of  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
The  quantity  of  hemp  manufactured  and  exported,  in  1842.  amounted  to  1460  tons,  and  the  quan- 
tity grown  in  this  state  was  1500  or  1600  tons,  of  which  380  tons  were  shipped  to  Kentucky, 
twenty  tons  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  balance  manufactured  in  this  state."  Cablet  and  cordage  are 
extensively  manu&ctured  for  the  use  of  shipping  and  river  craft. — (See  tabular  statement  of  ma- 
nufactures.) 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  and  Manufactures  of  Hemp  and  Cordage;  embracbg 
Sail  Duck,  Sheeting,  Brown  and  White,  Ticklenburgs,  Osnaburgs,  and  Burli^  Cottoa 
Bagging,  cloth,  &c.,  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


MSI 

1SS2 

ISSS 

1SS4 

1895 

18S0 

18S7 

IStS 

18S0 

I8S0 

1831 

183S 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

IS43. 

1844. 


Efemp  and 
Cordage. 


dollars. 
018.330 

1,202,085 
796,731 
500.033 
484.820 
630,356 
698,366 

1,191.441 
702,239 
879,748 
335,578 
967.833 
684.054 
609,307 
010,341 
004,103 
530.080 
597.565 
710,909 
786.115 
743,970 
353,888 
•08,870 


Siill  Dack. 


dollars. 
804.870 
1,584.480 
1,084,100 
990.017 
677,161 
850,474 
766,310 
678,483 
368.333 
317,347 
470.030 
766.101 
860,383 
T80,T80 
898,886 
663,653 
540,481 
683,070 
760,199 
015,783 
904.493 
510,880 
836,905 


Sbeetinf, 

Brown  and 

White. 


dollars. 
836.174 
333,843 
673,886 
673.735 
405,739 
470,705 
336,134 
353.483 
347.805 
950.837 
351,499 
380,087 
337,518 
400,000 
496,943 
65\141 
541,771 
395,345 
535,780 
801.173 
385,107 
110,789 
83,500 


Titfklenbarfs, 

Osnaburgf,  and 

BurUps. 


dollars. 


37,338 
381,003 
411.067 
353,886 
004.074 
631.700 
563,665 
514.045 
366,380 
648391 
300,000 
337,011 
398.104 
384,716 
361,785 
483,969 
399,064 
639,779 
187,000 

68,699 


Cotton 
Bagging. 


dollars. 


18,491 

037,093 

874.973 

306,013 

408,036 

874,073 

69.196 

18  060 

87.906 

158,081 

837,860 

994,036 

1,701,451 

489,351 

173,385 

980,083 

310.311 

78t,678 

431,884 

105,493 


Other  Mann- 
fiustures. 


TOTAL   TALUK.* 


dollars. 

■  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  « 

6041I8 
83/MI 

48,009 
00.803 
43,059 
58,505 
133,103 
199,000 
04.114 
40^688 
91,033 
39,032 
64,459 
55.467 
47,998 
97,436 
71,094 
73471 
VA^ 
41,848 


dollar*. 
1,190.450 
1,857,388 
1,407,006 
1,780,190 
9,134.334 
9,003,788 
1,8S3»406 
9,087.318 
1,468,405 
1,3S3,47S« 
1,477.140 
1,040,018 
8,030.083 
1,670,900 
8.56.%S47 
3,365^007 
1,951,690 
1,801.767 
8,006,716 
1,668.155 
9,600,981 
1473.334 
686,483 


N.B. — Safl  dnck  and  sheeting  not  stated  separate!  j  ontil  1884. 
*  Not  iadoding  hemp  and  oordage. 
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Stat£bcent  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Linens,  and  other  Manufactures  of  Flax,  Imported 

into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


isai 

1813 
1823 
1824 
ISiS 
1890 
1SS7 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
183S 


Otker 

Linens. 

msnafae- 

TOTAL 

tures  of  PUx 

TALDB. 

dollars. 

doll  an. 

dollars. 

2,564.159 

•  •  •  • 

2.504  159 

4,132,747 

•  •  «  • 

4.132.747 

3.803,007 

•  •  ■  • 

3.808.007 

8373.616 

•  •  •  • 

3.873.016 

8.675,689 

212.008 

3,'*87,787 

2.7'»7,080 

220,946 

2.087.026 

2,366,115 

230,671 

2,650,786 

2,514,688 

724,851 

3.239.539 

2,581,901 

200,530 

2,842.431 

1,527.778 

483,502 

3,011.280 

8,163.950 

026.155 

3.790  111 

8.428,559 

644.605 

4,073.164 

1833. 
1884. 
1835. 
1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


Other 

Linens. 

roauufac- 

tures  of  Flax 

dollars. 

dollars. 

2.611.840 

520.717 

5.088.4H0 

896  900 

6.050.141 

415,fl80 

8,803,C56 

fi03..%37 

5,077.379 

467  382 

8,583.840 

388,756 

6.939.986 

763.070 

4,292.782 

821  684 

0,820  419 

526.388 

'     8,158,805 

505.870 

1,202,772 

282,149 

TOTAL 
TALUS. 


dollars. 

a,  1 32,  .557 

5.485,389 

6.472,021 

9.307.493 

5544,761 

8.972,098 

7  703,065 

4.6*4.406 

6.846.807 

8.059,184 

1,484,921 


LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  MANUFACTURES, 

This  branch  is  of  great  extent  and  importance,  especially  in  the  states  of 
New  England^  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pitkin,  in  his  statistics^ 
brought  down  to  1834,  says ; — 

"  The  business  of  making  shoes,  boots,  saddlery,  haraess,  and  trunks,  is  carried  on  in  almost 
every  village  and  town  throughout  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  of  some  towns  are  almost 
exclusively  employed  in  making  shoes  alone.  In  the  town  of  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  the  number 
of  shoes  made  in  1832,  was  ],675,78l,  valued  at  942,191  dollars;  giving  employment  to  1741 
males,  and  1775  females.  Many  of  the  fishermen  at  Marblehead,  not  finding  a  market  for  their 
fish,  have  lately  turned  shoemakers. 

^  The  manu&cture  of  leatlier  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Penns;flvania.  From  fifly-three  tanneries,  in  Uie  former  state,  there  was  sent  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  1831,  sole  leather  to  the  value  of  1,578,900  dollars;  when  to  this  ¥ras  added,  the  sole 
leather  of  other  tanneries,  and  also  the  upper  leather,  calf  skins,  goat  and  sheep  skins,  from  the 
other  principal  tanneries,  the  value  was  estimated  at  3,458,650  dollars." 

'*  The  improvement,"  says  Mr.  Ellsworth,  **  in  the  manufacture  and  making  up  this  article,  has 
also  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  shoes.  By  further  inventions  to  render  leather  water-proof, 
likewise,  much  has  been  cbne  to  protect  the  heEdth,  and  promote  economy.  *  Those  who  have 
not  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  may  be  surprbed  to  learn  that  leather,  made  water-proof 
in  the  best  manner,  will  last  at  least  one-tnird  longer  than  other  kinds.'  Allowing,  therefore, 
three  dollars  per  head  for  each  person  in  the  United  States  for  shoes,  the  cost  of  the  whole  article 
in  the  country  would  be  50,000,000  dollars,  one-third  of  which,  sold,  would  be  over  16,000,000 
doUan." 

In  the  New  York  manufactory  of  shoes  by  machinery,  it  is  stated,  that — 

"  The  sole-leather  is  first  pressed  between  wooden  rollers,  which  makes  it  extremely  firm  and 
compact ;  much  more  so  than  hammering  can  do.  It  is  then  placed  under  a  cutting  machine, 
which,  at  one  operation,  cuts  it  into  the  proper  shape.  Meantime,  another  machine  is  busy 
making  steel  wire  into  screws  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  all  of  which  is  done  with  surprising 
celerity.  A  fourth  machine  punches  the  soles  with  holes,  inserts  the  screw,  and  cuts  it  ofi*  at  the 
proper  leneth.  All  that  is  then  necessary,  is  to  rivet  the  screws  by  a  few  blows  with  a  hammer, 
on  an  anviL  The  soles  manu&ctured  in  this  way  are  superior  to  the  Napoleon,  inasmuch  as  ihe 
riveu  adhere  better,  and  the  leather  is  rendered  more  compact.  They  are  produced  with  infinitely 
less  labour,  and  can  be  afforded  id>out  fifty  per  cent  cheaper.** 

On  the  subject  of  the  leather  manufactures,  Huni's  Merchants*  Magazine, 
for  1844,  affords  the  following  information: — 

••  It  is  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  manufacture  of  leather,  sole-leather  more  par- 
ticularly, has  risen  to  high  character  and  importance  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

**  Previous  to  this  period  the  tanning  or  leather  had  been  carried  on  cliiefly  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  eastern  states,  Connecticut,  Massachusetu,  and 
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Vermont,  Uic  former  tanning  excluiweitf  with  oak  barky  and  the  latter  chiefly  widi  hemlock,*  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  asserted  tliat  the  New  York  market  was  supplied  almost  entirely  with  leather 
from  these  different  sections  of  our  country ;  and  behold  the  change  ;  the  state  of  New  York  has 
become  now  the  tanning  region,  the  city  of  New  York  the  great  leather  market  of  the  union, 
and  there  are  more  foreign  hides  imported  into  the  city  of  New  York  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  woild. 

'*  The  first  effort  of  consequence  made  to  establish  large  tanneries  in  this  state  was  by  an 
association  of  gentlemen,  under  act  of  incorporation,  styled  the  *  New  York  Tannery.' 

"  The  company  located  their  tannery  in  the  town  of  Hunter,  Greene  county,  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  North  river;  and,  after  prosecuting  the  business  for  a  period  of  five  years 
unsuccessfully,  were  compelled,  finally,  to  close  up  their  affairs,  sell  their  lands  and  buildings,  and 
abandon  to  individual  enterprise  the  task  of  rearing  up  and  firmly  establishing  this  business  in  tlie 
new  region. 

*•  The  spur,  however,  liad  been  given,  the  impulse  felt,  and  long  before  the  company  had 
ceased  its  operations,  many  extensive  tanneries,  capable  of  competing  successfully  with  those  of 
other  states,  and  rivalling  the  great  incorporated  pioneer,  had  started  into  existence.  Indeed, 
when  we  recur  to  that  early  period  in  the  history  of  tanning  in  this  state,  and  then  dwell  on  the 
present,  we  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the  rapid  progress  and  stirring  enterprise  everywhere 
exhibited.  In  every  hemlock  forest,  on  every  falling  stream,  and  accompanying  the  interior 
settlements  in  every  direction,  may  be  seen  tanneries  of  the  largest  structure,  giving  employment 
to  the  wood-cutter,  the  bark-peeler,  the  teamster,  and  the  wheelwriglit ;  and  under  the  consuming 
fires  of  their  never-glutted  *  leeches,'  the  forests  of  hemlock  are  rapidly  giving  place  for  the  plough 
of  the  husbandman  ;  villages  and  mills  arising  as  by  the  bidding  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  where 
before  was  the  inaccessible  waterfall ;  and  macadamized  roads  and  turnpikes,  traversing  mountains 
heretofore  deemed  impassable. 

"In  the  region  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  the  great  sole  leather  tanning  district,  and  in  an 
extent  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  counties  of  Greene,  Delaware,  Sclioharie,  Sullivan,  and 
Ulster,  there  were,in  the  year  1620,  but  three  tanneries  of  any  considerable  sixe,  and  the  amount 
of  leather  manufactured  in  them  of  trifling  importance — in  the  aggregate,  perhaps,  40,000  sides  ; 
value,  some  100,000  dollars.  There  are  now  in  the  same  district,  without  enumerating  many 
small  ones,  fifty-six  tanneries  of  capacity  sufiicient  to  manufacture  annually  828,000  hides,  equal 
to  656,000  sides,  or  9.840,000  lbs.  of  sole  leather,  and  in  value  1,672,800  dollars! ! 

**  The  tannery  at  Prattsville,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  described  as  to  have  existed  and 
thriven  by  Colonel  Pratt  commencing  the  world  with  that  sometimes  useful  companion.  Poverty, 
and,  after  struggling  through  the  early  period  of  his  life  with  the  difllculties  and  embarrassments 
incidental  to  such  a  connexion,  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  *  farther  west.'  With  this  deter- 
mination, he  penetrated  what  at  that  period  (1824)  was  deemed  almost  a  wilderness,  the  interior 
of  the  Catskill  mountains.  A  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Schohariekill  presenting  to  his  mind 
great  natural  advantages  he  resolved  to  establish  himself  there.  In  the  incredibly  snort  space  of 
nineiy  days  (wc  have  the  fact  from  himself^,  he  had  lib  tannery  erected,  and  ready  to  commence 
operations. 

"  lie  then  procured  a  stock  of  hidesf  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  lie  transported  over  the 
mountains  to  his  factory,  by  the  most  difficult  and  unbroken  roads.  In  a  new  country,  incon- 
veniences and  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  every  shape — new  machinery  to  be  tried,  altered, 
or  thrown  away,  unskilful  workmen  and  labourers  to  be  trained  and  '  broken  in,'  bark  to  be 
peeled,  and  dragged  from  the  mountains.  In  addition,  the  stock  of  leather,  injured  by  negligence 
or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  his  workmen,  was  returned  to  a  low  and  glutted  market,  and  forced 
off  at  ruinous  prices.  All  these  adverse  circumstances  were  enough  to  discourage  him,  but  did 
not ;  they  only  served  to  awaken  still  further  his  energies,  and  stimulate  him  to  renewed  exertions. 
He  is  now,  af^er  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  the  proprietor  of  the  larsest  tannery  in  America,  per- 
haps in  the  world,  the  purchases  and  sales  for  which  have  amounted  durinir  that  period  to  the  im- 
mense sum  of  two  millions  and  a  Mf  of  dollars,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  village  numbering  in 
population  some  thousand  inhabitants,  containing  an  academy  erected  at  his  own  personal  cost, 
and  which  he  now  offers  to  endow  with  5000  dollars,  conditioned  that  a  like  amount  be  raised  by 
the  inhabitants  -,  two  handsome  churches  which  he  aided  liberally  in  building,  and  still  continues 

*  **  *  It  b  observable  that  in  this  country,  wherever  the  hemlock  forests  terminate  in  regions 
too  warm  for  its  production,  there  the  oak  forests  commence ;'  consequently,  the  oak  b  used  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  almost  exclusively,  while  in  the  latitudes  north  of  the  city  of^  New 
York  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  hemlock." 

t  Colonel  Pratt  connected  his  tanning  operations  with  the  house  of  Gideon  Lee  and  Co.,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  with  whom  he  continued  it  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  until  tlie  senior 
mtmbers  of  that  house  retired  from  active  business* 
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to  hdp>  siiaCain ;  a  carpet  and  India-rnbber  maniiftictory,  employing  fifey  trarelling  agents  ;  three 
gridt-miUs,  seven  saw-mills,  five  shingle  nmchines,  six  stores,  three  liotels,  four  blacksmith  shops, 
and  a  number  of  other  mechanical  trades  and  professions. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  state  of  New  York  manufactures  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
leather  tanned  in  the  United  States.  There  are  about  450  tanneries,  and  the  total  value  of  leather 
annually  is  about  6,000,000  of  dollars.  The  importation  of  sole  leather  into  the  United  States  has 
entirely  ceased,  and  although  there  exintt  a  protective  dufi/  of  twenfy'ttine  per  cent,  U  it  eniirely  un- 
neceutay ;  indeed,  were  foreign  markets  tlirown  open  to  us,  we  hazard  little  in  asserting  tliat  we 
could  export  sole  leather  to  the  European  markets  to  advantage.  English  sheep  (in  the  raw  state 
chiefly),  and  French  calf  skins  finished,  are  imported  into  the  country  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  we  believe  profitably,  but  the  value  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  great  ttaple,  sole  leather. 

''^The  hemlock  tanneries  are  generally  constructed  of  wood ;  all  the  tanning  vats  are  under  cover 
of  the  building,  and  are  kept  warm  by  means  of  stoves  and  heaters,  in  order  that  the  operations 
may  pfoceed  as  well  durm^  the  cold,  as  warm  seasons.  The  old  plan,  and  the  one  pursued  still  in 
the  oak  tanning  districts,  is  to  lay  away  tlie  leather  and  cover  up  the  vats  in  the  winter  (thus 
being  out  of  doors  and  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  season),  and  open  them  again  in  the  spring ; 
in  this  way  much  time  was  lost,  and  the  tanneries  were  unable  to  tan  out  but  a  single  stock  in  the 
year.  The  size  of  the  lareer  class  of  tanneries  is  from  130  to  400  feet  in  length,  by  tliirty  to  fifty 
feet  in  width,  containing  trom  100  to  300  vats— and  two  to  eight  large  heaters,  in  which  the  bark 
is  steamed  OT  boiled,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  tanning;  their  capacities  range  from  3000  to 
20,000  hides  per  annum.  The  Prattsville  tannery  is  capable  of  tanning  out  within  the  year, 
25,000  hides,  or  50,000  sides  of  sole  leather.  They  usually  tan  two  stocks  in  the  vear ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  hides  *  worked  in*  in  the  spring,  are  returned  manufactured  in  the  fall,  and  those  *  Worked 
in'  in  the  fall,  are  returned  in  the  spring.  The  tanneries  are  located  always  on  some  stream  fur- 
nishing sufficient  power  to  propel  the  machinery,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hemlock  forests,  where 
bark  is  of  easy  access  and  cheap.  As  the  forests  of  hemlock  become  extinguished,  the  tanners  re- 
tr«it  further  into  the  interior.  Among  other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  place  the  state  of 
New  York  in  the  high  position  she  occupies  as  a  tanning  state,  was  the  enactment  of  judicious  in- 
spectiion  laws,  whidi,  while  they  served  to  guard  the  purchasers  from  imposition,  also  sti- 
mulated the  tanners  to  put  forth  their  best  skill  and  exertions  to  excel.  The  states  of  Maryland 
and  Massachusetts  liave  both  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York 
in  thatparticnlar,  and  are  now  experiencing  their  beneficial  effects. 

"  Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  important  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  tanning, 
and  many  erroneous  notions  exploded.  The  quality  of  sole  leather  has  been  improved  in  about 
tlie  same  ratio  as  the  average  gain  in  weight  has  been  increased,  which  may  safely  be  estimated  on 
an  average  at  twentv  per  cent ;  that  is  to  say,  hides  nnder  the  old  system  of  tanning,  which  yielded 
a  gain  of  130  lbs.  of  leather  for  every  100  lbs.  of  rawhide,  will  now,  under  the  improved  system,  be 
made  to  yield  150  lbs.  The  idea  that  time  is  necessary  to  make  the  best  leather,  lias  been  demon- 
strated to  be  true  only  to  a  limited  extent ;  as  good  leather  can  be  made,  by  the  bestowment  of 
active  management  and  labour,  in  six  or  eight  months  as  in  six  or  eight  years ;  indeed,  as  good 
hemlock  sole  leatlier  as  we  ever  saw  was  manufactured  in  eight  months,  and  wc  understand  that 
successful  experiments  have  been  recently  made  establishing  the  fact,  tlmt  excellent  leather  can 
be  manufactured  in  fifty  days ;  and  extensive  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  test  the  feasibi- 
lity of  the  plan  on  a  large  scale." 

I. — Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Sides  of  Sole  Leather  inspected  in  the  City  of 

New  York,  during  the  Years  1827  to  1843,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Sides. 

YEARS. 

Sides. 

YEARS. 

Sides. 

YBARSw 

Sides. 

1827 

1628 

IS29 

ISM 

IS^l 

ninnlier. 

366,5ft3 
284,978 
264,878 
326»298 
440,000 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1833 

183G 

nnmber. 

667,000 
882,609 
828,176 
784.169 
925,014 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

number. 

890,nG2 
750,67.^ 
772,2W 

1841    

1842 

1843 

number* 

644 


AMERICA. 


II. — Table  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Hides,  Foreign  and  Domesdc,  at  the  Port  of 
New  York,  from  1824  to  1843,  inclusive,  with  the  Consumption  for  the  same  period. 


YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exporti. 

Conramption. 

YEARS. 

Importfl. 

Export!. 

Conaunptioo. 

1824 

number. 
307,838 
410,066 
275,238 
259,975 
268,744 
308,987 
475,640 
853,685 
075,004 
802,198 
700,052 

number. 
60,741 
50,500 
31.317 
51,545 
48,390 
52,023 
26.305 
8,017 

169,403 
58,282 

160,856 

number. 
267.097 
359,557 
243,021 
218.430 
220.375 
256,964 
449,335 
764.282 
805,601 
833,916 
530,196 

1835 

number. 

5,780.537 
868,881 
042,800 
623,925 
643,300 
561,105 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

635.631 
653,431 

number. 

516,484 
21,003 

100,273 
99,356 
25,695 
24,186 
31.325 
4245 
81,286 
53,663 

number. 
4,9S9v874 

1825. 

846,478 

18i6 

1836 

833,617 

1827 

1837.,, 

524.569 

182S 

1838 

517.605 

1829     

1839 

ft86,019 

1830.... 

1840 

1831 

1841 

1832 

1842 

604,345 

599,768 

1833 

1843 

IfL^d 

Total 

I OO"*  ......•..• 

lAJkftft^MMI      1       Oiv  .4Afi 

9.4t2;970 

Carried  forward. 

5,726,537        1      516,484       |       4,980,674 

»••  $www 

III. — Comparative  Table  of  Foreign  Hides,  Imports  and  Exports,  at  Liverpool,   aod 

New  York, 


Imported  into  lirerpool,  1824  to  1889,  incInwlTe,  16  years . 

Exported  from  ditto,    tame  period ,.,.•• 

Consumption  at  ditto,    ditto • 

Imported  into  New  York,    ditto 

Exported  from  dino,  ditto 

Consumption  at  ditto,  ditto 


bides. 
7,859,902 
2,067,775 
5,792.177 
9,207,118 

086,870 
8,198,862 


New  York  imported  during  the  above  period,  1,407,166  hides  more,  and  exported 
1,080,905  less,  and  consumed  2,406,685  more  than  the  city  of  Liverpool.  London  im- 
ports and  consumes  less  than  Liverpool ;  and  we  know  of  no  other  city,  New  York  ex- 
cepted, that  imports  so  largely  as  these  two  cities. 

IV. — Green  Slaughter-Hides,  inspected  in  New  York,  from  1832  to  1843,  inclusive. 


years. 

Hides. 

YEARS.            Hides. 

YEARS. 

Hides. 

YEARS. 

Ha4es. 

1832... 

number. 
89,975 
43,862 
43,035 

IR36 

number. 
51.290 
64.531 
44,495 

1838 

number. 
40377 
37,048 

1841 

Bomber. 

1833 

1836.... 

1830 

1842 

1834 

1837 

1840 

1843 

Import  of  Hides  at  New  York,  during  the  Years  1840  to  1843  inclusive. 


PLACES. 

Hides. 

PLACES. 

Hides. 

Africa 

number. 

21,407 

56,241 

^873 

132.337 

1.000 

86.700 

33.5(11 

3.003 

13.315 

35,190 

9.036 

3.278 

1,211 

1,349 

14,706 

2,528 

29,666 

Brought  forward 

Montevideo 

number. 

400,001 

61,292 

11,000 

.%221 

23,790 

8,383 

5.519 

33*438 

225 

1.271 

1.525 

3.796 

79,170 

Aneostura 

Babi* 

Manilla 

Buenos  Avres 

MaracMibo 

„             (borse) 

Calcutta 

Cartbageua  

New  Orleans 

Pemambnoo 

Para 

Carolinas 

Rio  Grande 

Chili 

,,           (horse) 

St.  Domioffo 

Central  America 

Cur«9oa 

West  Indies 

Florida 

Uuknown 

Geoivia 

To  dealers 

Honduras 

Total 1842 

Same  time    1841 

„              lo40. ..... 

1848 

Laguira 

635,681 
633.169 
520.251 
653,431 

Mobile 

Mexico 

Carried  forward 

400.001 

Value  of  Hides  and  Skins  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  daring 

the  following  Years. 


YEARS. 

IMPORTED. 

EXPORTED. 

rORIION. 

DOHBSTIC. 

1832 

dollars. 

4,680.128 
3,588.800 
4.061316 
2.619,815 

dollars. 
112,316 
572,413 

598,487 
453,860 

dollars. 

52,111 

68,170 

64,722 

7,528 

1833 

1842 

1843* 

*  Nine  months,  ending  30th  June  onlj. 
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Valttx  of  Leather  and  MannfSBtf^tores  thereof  Import^  into^  and  £xp<»ried  from,  the  United 

States,  during  the  following  Years. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


183S.. 

1833.. 
184«.. 
1813*. 


IMPORTED. 


EXPORTED. 


Leather,  in- 

cloding 
Sftddlery,  Ae. 


doHan. 

709,009 
M17,803 
l,0t3.785 

180,507 


B«ett  and  Shoes. 


Leather. 


nuabt^. 
30,598 
32,408 
32.193 
10.457 


lbs. 
818,390 
375^453 


SaddJery. 


dollan. 

30,973 
83,031 
35,986 
17,053 


Booti  and  Shoes. 


dollars. 

377,388 
313,510 
108,305 
115,355 


*  Nine  months,  endhig  30th  June  only. 

Hats. — Mr.  Pitkin  says,  "  The  American  manufacturer  has  long  since  supplied  the 
domestic  market  with  hats,  and  a  surplus  for  exportation.  In  1831,  the  value  of  hats  made 
in  this  country  was  estimated  at  10,500,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  caps  of  various  sorts ;  and 
the  number  en  men  and  boys  employed  directly  in  this  branch  of  domestic  industry  was 
estimated  at  15,000,  and  of  females,  3000  ;  and  the  amount  paid  for  their  labour  was  cal* 
culated  to  be  4,200,000  dollars. 

'^  The  manufacture  of  caj^  of  various  kinds,  is  carried  on  also  to  a  great  extent ;  an 
establishment  of  this  description  in  Albany  has  employed,  in  this  business,  fVom  600  to 
700  persons,  and  has  paid  wages  to  the  amount  of  100,000  dollars  a  year.  And  we  beg 
leave  here  to  refer  to  a  branch  of  domestic  industry,  carried  on  principally  in  Massachu- 
setts,  in  making  braid,  or  staaw-bonnets,  and  palm-leaf  hats.  The  value  of  these  articles, 
made  in  1832,  as  appears  by  the  returns  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  from 
800,000  dollars  to  900,000  dollars/' 

For  the  value  made  in  1840^  see  tabular  statements  hereafter. 

Sugar  Refinerici. — In  1831,  the  number  of  sugar  refineries  in  the  United 
States  was  thirty-dght  For  the  present  number  and  products,  see  tabular 
statements. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  IRON  AND  OTHER  METALS. 

Under  the  head  of  '^  Metals  of  the  United  States^"  we  have  given  details  of 
the  iron  manufactures  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  add  some  furtiier  information  from 
various  sources.  It  is  remarkable  that  iron  and  iron  wares  were  made  in  the 
United  States,  at  a  period  when  but  little  iron  was  made,  except  in  Sussex,  in 
England.  Douglas^  in  his  ^  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,''  VoL  I.,  page 
540,  says :  ^'  Iron  is  a  considerable  article  in  our  (New  England)  manu&oture. 
It  consists  of  three  branches:  1,  smelting-fumaces,  reducing  the  ore  into  pigs, 
having  coal  (charcoal)  enough,  and  appeanmoes  of  rock  ore»  In  Attleborough 
were  Greeted,  at  a  great  charge,  ^Stt^t  furnaces^  but  the  ore  proving  bad  and 
scarce,  this  projection  miscarried  as  to  pigs,  but  were  of  use  in  casting  of  small 
cannon  for  ships  and  letters  of  marque,  and  in  casting  cannon-baUs  and  bombs 
for  the  (final)  reduction  of  Louisburg'' in  1745  (100  years  ago).  2.  Refineries, 
which  manufactured  pigs  imported  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land furnaces,  into  bar-iron.  3.  Bloomeries,  which,  from  bog  or  swamp  ore, 
without  any  furnace,  only  by  a  forge  hearth,  reduce  it  into  a  bloom,  Qt  semi- 
Hquified  lump,  to  be  beat  into  bars,  but  much  inferior  to  those  from  pigs  or  re- 
fineries. 4.  Swamp-ore  furnaces;  from  ore  smelted>  they  cast  hollow  ware, 
whidi  we  can  afford  cheaper  than  from  England  or  from  Holland.^' 

Speaking  of  Pennsylvania,  he  says  they  export  considerable  quantity  of  their 
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iron  in  pigs,  bars,  and  pots  ;  and  at  VirgiDia  and  Maryland,  ^  towards  the 
mountain,  there  are  furnaces  for  running  of  iron  ore  into  pigs  and  Holland  cast 
ware,  and  forges  to  refine  pig-iron  into  bars/' 

laoH  and  Steel,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annuaQy,  horn  1821  to  1842. 


YBABS. 


••» 


1821 

1«99 

nu 

1834 

1886 

1836 

1827 

1828; 

1829 

1830 

I83t 

1832 • 

18J3.. .,...,. 

J  ^^OO  ■••■  ••••••••••• 

1880 

1837 

183H 

1840 

1841..... 

IS4t 


IRON     AND     STBBL. 


BAR  IROH. 


Mftnufac-    Manafac- 

tured  by  >     tured     I 

r»lUac.    otbtrwiM. ' 


Pi^-iiDD. 


d6ll«ra. 
1,213,041 
1,864,868 
l,891,«36 
902,897 
994,497 
223,250 
347,792 
441,000 
119,320 
226,336 
544.604 
701440 
1.009,750 
1,187,236 
1,050,152 
2,131,828 
2,573,367 
1,825,121 
3,181,180 
1,707,640 
2,172.278 
2,058,453 


ddlkujtf.      ddltart.- 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 


483  686 
1,562,146 
1,590,350 
1,323,749 
2,141,176 
1,884,049 
1.730,375 
1,360;  1 66 
1,929,493 
1,837.473 
1,742.883 
1,641,359 
1,891,214 
2,017,346 
1,160,196 
2,054,094 
1,089,831 
1,614,619 
1,041,410 


3,444 

36  518 

67,004 

46.881 

03,026 

28,811 

29  644 

160^081 

222,303 

217  668 

270,325 

289,779 

972,978 

422,929 

319.099 

285»300 

114,50fr 

233,228  , 

295,284  1 


Old  and 
scrap  iron. 


doltan. 


»m  i  m 

.... 
.... 
.«•« 
.  .  «« 
.... 
•  ••  • 
.... 

24.035 
33,243 
11,600 
28,224 
18,301 

7,667 
10,161 
W.749 
10  537 

8,307 


StMl. 


dolUt*. 
131.201 
180,613 
324.505 

236.405 

291.515 

384.235 

310,197 

430,420 

289,831 

291,257 

39f.«3S 

645,510 

523.1 16 

554,150 

576,988 

086.141 

804.817 

487,334 

771.804 

528,7^ 

600.201 

«>7317 


TOTAL 
TALIJB. 


MAHOPACTITftlO. 


Payine  j  Pa>ipg 
dotie*  ad  roeciAc 
Tatomn.      doUea. 


daUara. 

U344,332 

2,0S4,4S1 

2,110,230 

1,686,432 

2,114,071 

2,204,848 

3.028,619 

3,105^628 

2,332,017 

2.273,612 

2,865,146 

3,787,837 
3,569,887 
0,010,385 
5,836,850 
3,805,317 
6,30^539 
4,056,507 
4,620,863 
3,995,671 


dollan. 
1,630,129 
2,767.757 
2,568,842 
2.505,291 
3,312,738 
2,831,338 
3,525,433 
34«9i38t 
3,100;680 
3,372,146 
4,356,921 
4,607,512 
3,361,582 
4.000.621 
4,827,461 
7,001,404 
5,488.311 
3.009,507 
5,585,063 
3,575,229 
3,428,140 
2^9,498 


danftM. 
238.400 

887.818 
a08,27» 
326,411 
303,056 
350t,l52 
448.154 
«2Qcd3S 
330,278 
283,702 
468k01f 
608,733 
773395 
656,000 
524,155 
879,466 
1,038,382 
543,779 
922,447 
609,671 
827.820 
652.583 


TOTAI. 
TALOB. 


daUara. 


3,155.575 

9,007,121 

2331,702 

3,700,4  M 

8,186,4SS 

3,973,587 

4,r8«315 

3,430,008 

3,65S,M8 

4,827,833 

5,306,245 

4,135,49r 

4,746/ni 

5,351,616 

7380;86» 

6,026,693 

3,613,386 

0^907,510 

3,104,900 

4,255,900 

8,5n,081 


The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  iron  works  of  Ehigland  and  Scotland, 
during  the  present  century,  has  created  such  abundance  and  cheapneas^^  that 
high  duties  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  United  States  for  protecting  domestic 
iron  works.  This  evil  policy  we  will  refer  to  hereafter.  Except  common  arllcles 
of  hardware,  all  oth^v  are  prodcieed  at  high  prices.  Among  the  various  metallie 
fabrics,  aeoording  to  the  reports  of  the  Comaaissiontrs  of  Patents^  we  may 
enumerate-^ 

jMelhty. — "  In  1820,  it  mi^  be  said  with  almost  literal  trath>  that  nolJiing 
of  the  kind  was  maimif avtured  in  the  United  States^  But  now,  much  thelaii^ 
part  of  aH.  the  more  rick^and  s^id  articles  are  made  in  this  comttry.  liiere  are 
very  good  amd  eoctensive  aasorti»ents  in  the  stores,  wlwre  not  a  single  specimen 
of  foreign  jewellery  is  to  be  found.  Articles  of  Engibh  manufeotur^  are  entirely 
superseded  by  the  superior  skill  and  taste  of- our  workmen ;  but  there  are  some 
sorts  of  work  done -by  the  French  jewellers  which  cannot  be  equalled  here." 

^^  Pim. — ^The  progress  made  in  the  United  States,  in  the  mamifaeture  of  this 
artiele  of  universal  use,  within  a  few  years,  is  truly  astonishing,  A  manufactory, 
near  Derby,  Connecticut,  has  a  contrivance  for  sticking  pins  in  p^^ier,  which  is 
quite  marvellous.  It  takesy  in  England,  sixty  females  to  stiek  in  one  day,  by 
sunlight^  ninety  packs,  consisting  of  302,460  pins.  The  same  operation  is  per- 
formed here,  in  the  same  time>  by  one  woman.  H^  sole  oecupation  is  to  poor 
them,  a  gallon  at  a  time,  into  a  hopper,  from  whence  they  come  out  alt  neatly 
arranged  upon  their  several  papers*    The  mechanism,  by  which  the  labour  of 
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fifty^nine  persons  is  daily  saved,  yet  remains  a  mystery  to  all  bat  the  inventor ; 
and  no  person,  but  the  single  woman  who  attends  to  it|  is,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  allowed  to  enter  the  room  where  it  operates.'' 

NaiU  were  first  made  in  the  United  States  by  machinery,  which  slit  the  rods, 
cut,  and  head  them  with  astonishing  rapidity.  They  are  more  brittle  than 
wrought  nails ;  but  machine-made  spikes  are  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
others.  Screws,  door-hinges,  horse-shoes,  all  kinds  of  tools,  locks,  and  fastenings  for 
doors,  lead  pipes,  and  various  metallic  articles,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  are  made  of 
the  best  quality.  (See  tabular  statement  hereafter.)  Steam-engines  and  boilers, 
mainbrace,  and  other  instruments,  and  anchors,  and  diain  cables  ;  articles  of 
cast  iron  ;  agricultural  instruments;  and  all  the  articles  of  metal  made  in  England 
and  France,  are  now  made  in  the  United  States ;  but  many  of  them  at  much 
higher  prices  to  tiie  inhabitants  than  they  could  be  imported  from  Europe. 

Hooks  and  eyei  form  another  illustration  of  the  prepress  of  inventive  industry. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  price  was  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  gross ;  now,  the  same 
quantity  may  be  purchased,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents.  ^*  At  one  establishment 
in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  80,000  to  100,000  pairs  per  day  are  made  and 
plated  by  a  galvanic  battery,  on  the  cold  silver  process.  The  vidue  of  this 
article,  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  750,000  dollars." 
Horse-shoes  furnish  a  similar  proof  of  the  bearing  of  the  progress  of  inveo* 
tions.  An  improved  kind  of  horse-shoes,  noade  at  Troy,  New  York,  for  some 
time  past,  is  now  sold  at  the  price  of  only  five  cents  per  pound,  ready  prepared, 
to  be  used  in  shoeing  the  animal.  At  a  factory,  recently  erected,  fifty  tons  of 
these  are  now  turned  out  per  day ;  and,  it  is  believed,  they  can  be  made  and 
sent  to  Europe,  at  as  good  a  profit  as  is  derived  from  American  clocks,  which 
have  handsomely  remunerated  the  exporter. 

BraUf  copper,  /m,  pewier  and  BriUnmia  «Hire.r^In  1833,  the  manu-  dollars, 

factures  of  copper  imported  (exclusive  of  copper  bottoms),  was..  dd,'244 

Of  brass  (exclusive  of  sheet  and  rolled  brass) 370,764 

Of  tin 11,887 

Of  pewter 11,945 

Total 427,840 

In  1832,  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  copper,  brass,  tin,  Britannia  ware, 
including  clasps  made  in  Connecticut,  was  430,050  dollars. 

Buttons. — ^The  value  of  domestic  buttons,  made  in  1832,  was  estimated  at 
8(X),000  dollars ;  the  value  of  those  that  were  gilt,  being  300,000  dollars,  and 
others,  SOO^CXX)  dollars.  These  were  made  in  Waterbury  and  Meriden,  in  Con- 
necticut, and  in  several  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

Combs,  of  ivory,  horn,  shell,  and  wood,  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  year,  to  the  value,  at  least,  of  from  700,000  dollars  to 
8(X),0(K)  dollars.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  in  1832,  the  value  of  combs  of  all 
kinds  was  about  450,0CK)  dollars. 

These  articles,  not  only  supply  the  home  market,  but  constitute  a  part  of 
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Amerioan  domestic  exports.  The  value  of  combs  and  buttons  exported  in  1832^ 
was  124^305  dollars,  and  in  1833^  142^970  dollars. 

Carriages. — The  making  of  carriages  and  coaches^  may  very  properly  be 
classed  among  the  important  manufactures  of  the  country.  The  annual  value 
made^  must  be,  in  no  small  degree,  conjectural. 

Lead. — ^The  lead  mines  in  the  United  States^  have  been  as  productive  as  any 
in  the  world.  Those  on  Fever  river,  and  in  Missouri^  produced  the  following 
quantities,  in  each  year,  from  1823  to  1832. 


YEARS. 


1823. 
1824. 
I8U. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 


Carried  llnrwanl 


Fever 
River. 


MiMOuri. 


lb«. 

335,130 
179.220 
604,530 
058342 
ft,181.180 
11,105,810 


Ibl. 


386.590 
1^4.062 

010.380 
1,206,920 


TOTAU 


18.420^12  I       8,877,862 


336,130 

175,220 

1,051,120 

2,333,894 

0,002,560 

11.311,730 


YEARS. 


22,290.054 


Brongkt  Ibrwmrd 

1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 


Total. 


Perer 

Rirer. 

Mbaoori. 

lb*. 

18.420,712 

13,343,150 

8,323,996 

0,381.001 

4;281.870 

Iba. 

3.8n,852 

1,108.160 

8,060 

07,180 

•  •  •  « 

60.753,677 

5,151,252 

TOTAI^ 

22,209.654 

14.541,730 


6,440,000 
4,281,876 

S5j004,380 


The  great  increase  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  reduced  the  price  so  low,  as 
to  render  the  working  of  the  mines  unprofitable. 

American  manufactures  of  white  and  red  lead,  as  well  as  shot,  now  nearly 
supply  the  domestic  market.  In  1821,  the  quantity  of  white  and  red  lead  im- 
ported was  about  4,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  322,568  dollars ;  and  the  quantity  in 
pigs,  bars,  and  sheets,  was  3,197,409  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  of  shot  was  2,290,596 
lbs.,  both  valued  at  204,710  dollars.  But  since  1830,  the  value  of  white 
and  red  lead  has  averaged  about  30,000  dollars  a  year;  and,  in  1833,  the 
value  of  pig,  bar,  and  sheet  lead,  was  60,660  dollars,  and  of  shot,  only  8500 
dollars. 

The  value  of  white  and  red  lead  made  in  the  country,  must  rest,  in  some 
measure,  on  conjecture.  In  1810,  the  value,  as  returned  by  the  marshals,  was 
325,560  dollars,  principally  from  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

llie  amount,  at  the  present  time  (1834),  cannot  be  less  than  1,000,000 
dollars.  In  1833,  two  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles 
existed  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  made  the  following  quantities,  viz. : — 


White  lead 

Red  ditto 

Sugar  of  ditto 

And  which  was  valued  at  195,000  dollars. 


lbs. 
2»08 1,894 
42,236 
20,586 


Soap  and  CandlesJQ-The  American  manufacturer  has  long  since  more  than 
supplied  the  home  market  with  the  articles  of  soap  and  candles.  The  annual 
value  of  these  articles  exported,  including  spermaceti  candles,  is  about  1,000,000 
dollars.  The  amount  necessary  for  home  consumption,  cannot  be  less,  it  is  be- 
lieved, than  from  9,000,000  to  12,000,000  dollars.  Estimating  the  number  of 
families  in  the  United  States,  at  2,330,000,  and  allowing  four  and  a  half  dollars 
to  each  family  for  these  articles,  the  value  will  be  about  10,500,000  dollars. 
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The  quantity  of  spermaceti  candles,  made  in  the  United  States,  in  18S1,  was 
about  2,730^000  lbs.,  worth  709,800  dollars ;  and  the  annual  value  of  this  kind 
of  candles  exported,  is  about  250,000  dollars,  leaving  for  home  consumption  to 
the  amount  of  460,000  dollars.  p> 

Paper. — Paper  was  made  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
North  America,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

In  September,  1728,  an  act  was  passed,  by  the  assembly  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 
This  act  was  granted  to  Daniel  Henchman  and  others,  the  right  of  making  paper, 
on  condition,  that,  within  the  first  fifteen  months,  they  would  make  140  reams  of 
brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  This  small  beginning  is 
referred  to,  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  before  mentioned,  made  in  1731 ; 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  manu&ctures  of  Massachusetts,  the  board  say, ''  By  a 
paper  mill,  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  200/.  sterling." 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  particulariy  of  the  coarser  kind,  no  doubt,  in- 
creased, and  was  carried  on,  to  a  considerable  extent,  before  the  revolution.  It 
was  mentioned  by  Hamilton,  in  1791,  as  one  of  the  manufactures,  which,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  supplied  the  domestic  market ;  and  Coxe,  in  his  view  of 
the  United  States,  published  not  long  after  the  date  of  this  report,  states,  that 
there  were  then  forty-eight  paper  mills  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1810,  the  value  of  paper  made  in  the  country,  was  about  2,000,000  dol- 
lars; and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  t^at  it  has  trebled  in  value  since  that  period, 
and  must  be  now  firom  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  dollars.  The  value  of  paper 
made  in  Connecticut,  in  1832,  was  546,000  dollars. 

The  general  government  has,  from  its  commencement,  imposed  a  protecting 
duty  on  imported  paper,  and  admitted  the  raw  material,  of  which  it  is  madct 
duty  free.  The  value  of  rags  imported,  in  1832,  was  466,387  dollars,  and  in 
1833, 411,785  dollars,  principaUy  from  Italy  and  Trieste. 

Cabinet  Ware, — The  value  of  cabinet  ware  was  estimated,  in  1831,  at 
10,000,000  dollars;  employing  15,000  men,  who  received  for  their  labour  about 
4,700,000  dollars.  The  value  of  household  furniture,  exported  in  1832,  was 
169,038  dollars;  and,  in  1833,  was  200,635  dollars.  (For  1840,  see  tabular 
statements.) 

Connecticut  Clock  Commerce.— It  is  estimated  that  the  citizens  of  (Connecticut 
manufacture  clocks  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  dollars  per  annum.  A  cor* 
respondent  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  residing  at  Hartford,  says : — 

*^  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  been  gradually  pushing  our  notes  of  time  into 
foreign  countries ;  and  such  has  been  our  success,  that  witmn  a  few  hours'  ride  of  this  city, 
1000  clocks  are  finished  daily;  and  it  is  a  fair  estimate  to  put  down  500,000  clocks  as 
being  manufactured  in  this  state  last  year.  This  year  the  niunber  will  be  stiU  increased, 
as  John  Bull  is  so  slow  in  his  movements  that  there  is  no  hope  of  reform  until  he  has 
plenty  of  Yankee  monitors.  These  we  are  now  sending  him  by  every  ship  that  clears  from 
cm*  seiuports.  In  1841,  a  few  clocks  were  exported  there  as  an  experiment  They  were 
seized  by  the  cusUnn-house  in  Liverpool,  on  tne  groimd  that  they  were  undervalued.     The 
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inv<Hce  price  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  the  duties  twenty  per  cent.  They^  howeyer, 
were  soon  released,  the  owner  having  accompanied  them  and  satisfied  the  authorities  that 
they  could  be  made  at  a  profit,  even  thus  low.  Mr.  Sperry,  of  the  firm  of  Sperry  and 
Shaw,  was  the  gentleman  who  took  out  the  article.  He  lost  no  lime,  after  getting  pos- 
session of  his  clocks,  in  finding  an  auction  house.  They  were  made  of  brass  works,  cut  by 
machinery  out  of  brass  plates,  and  a  neat  mahogany  case  enclosed  the  time-piece.  They 
were  a  fair  eight-day  clock,  but  wholly  unknown  in  England.  The  first  invoice  sold  for 
4/.  sterling  to  51.  sterling,  or  about  twenty  dollars  each.  Since  that  time  every  packet 
carries  out  an  invoice  of  the  article,  and  40,000  clocks  have  been  sold  there  by  this  one 
firm,  Sperry  and  Shaw.  Others  are  now  in  the  business,  and  the  north  of  Europe  has 
become  our  customers.  India,  too,  is  looked  to  as  a  mart  for  these  wares,  several  lots  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  ports  of  China." 

Glass. — ^The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention,  informs 

us,  that  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  is  now  almost  equal  to  the  domestic 

consumption;  ^'  that,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  there  were,  in  18.)!^ 

twenty- one  furnaces,  containing  140 pots,  and  located  at  the  follovring  places: — 

At  Boston  and  its  vicinity      .         .     .      6  furnaces,  with  38  pots. 

„  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

„  New  York  and  its  vicinity 

„  Philadelphia 

„  Baltimore        .... 

„  Pittsburg     .... 

„  Wellsburg       •         .         .         . 

„  "Wheeling    .         .         .         • 

''  That  the  value  of  flint  glass  made  in  these  establishments,  was  about 
1,300,000  dollars;  and  that  two  of  these,  having  four  furnaces,  with  twenty- 
eight  pots,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  made  annually,  to  the  amount  of 
400,000  dollars,  having  a  capital  of  450,000  dollars,  and  paying,  in  yearly  wages, 
140,000  dollars. 

^^  American  flint  glass  is  of  an  excellent  quality^  rivalling,  in  solidity  and 
elegance,  that  of  foreign  countries.  The  first  manufactory  of  flint  ^ass  in  the 
United  States,  was  established  at  Pittsburg,  in  1812,  and  here  the  manu&eture 
of  this  article  has  since  greatly  extended ;  and  we  have  rarely  felt  more  pleasure 
or  surprise  than  in  witnessing  the  making  of  this  article,  in  a  place  whid),  but  a 
few  years  before,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  In  1832,  domestic  glass, 
principally  flint  glass,  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  106,855  dollars. 

"Nor,  during  the  period  under  review,  have  the  Americans  been  less  success* 
ful  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  and  glass  bottles  of  difierent  kinds. 
The  New  England  crown  glass  manufactory,  situated  in  Boston,  having  a  capital 
of  150,000  dollars,  makes  glass  of  this  description,  to  the  value  of  100,000 
dollars  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  committee  advise  us  of,  at  least,  twenty- 
three  manufactories  of  cylinder  window  glass  then  in  this  country,  ten  in  Penn- 
sylvania (four  being  at  Pittsburg  and  four  at  Brownville),  two  at  Wheeling  in 
Virginia,  two  in  Maryland,  two  in  New  York,  two  in  Ohio,  one  in  Massachusetts, 
one  in  New  Hampshire,  one  in  Vermont,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  the 
district  of  Columbia.  These  had  a  capital  of  690,000  dollars,  employed  800 
men,  whose  wages  were  230,000  dollars,  and  made  annually  172,500  boxes  of 
glass,  or  8,625,000  feet,  valued  at  851,000  dollars. 
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''  The  most  extensive  manufactory  of  green  bottles^  demijohns,  apothecaries' 
ware,  and  shop  furniture,  is  that  of  Dyott,  near  Philadelphia ;  employing  from  253 
to  300  men  and  boys,  and  melting  about  1200  tons  per  annum.  Near  Boston  is  a 
manu&otory  of  glass  bottles,  having  a  capital  of  50,000  dollars,  making  annually 
6000  gross,  and  employing  sixty-five  men  and  boys.'' 

By  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  whole  value  of  glass  made  in  the  United 
States,  was  as  follows  : — 


Flint  glass 

Crown  window  glass 

Cylinder  window  elass 

Glass  bottles,  phials,  apothecaries'  ware,  demijohns,  carboys,  &c. 


Employing  1800  men,  whose  wages  amomit  to 


dollars. 
1,300,000 
150,000 
851,000 
200,000 


2,501,000 
600,000 


From  additional  information  obtained,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  report,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  value  of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  glass,  was  3,000,000 
dollars.  In  December,  1834,  the  number  of  glass  works  in  Pittsburg  had  in- 
creased to  ten. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  as  well  as  in  its  subsequent  working,  im- 
portant improvements  have  been  made.  '^The  colouring  of  glass,  and  the 
production  of  works  in  painted  glass,  have  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion. The  popular  error  of  considering  the  ancient  art  of  glass  painting  to  be  com- 
pletely lost,  has  been  exploded.  The  truth  is,  that  this  art  at  the  present  day 
exhibits  a  higher  condition  of  improvement  than  at  any  former  period, 
although  the  contrary  opinion  generally  prevails.  It  has  been  found  by  careful 
experiment,  that,  when  the  metals  themselves,  instead  of  their  oxides,  have  been 
fused  with  glass,  it  presents  that  dull,  untransparent  appearance,  which  is  remark- 
ably characteristic  of  ancient  stained  glass,  and,  by  repeated  analytical  and  synthe- 
tical trials,  the  composition  of  ancient  glass  has  been  fully  determined.  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  has  proceeded  so  far,  that  nearly  all  the  colours  used 
by  the  artist  of  the  middle  ages  for  painting  on  glass  have  been  determined  with 
accuracy. 

'^  A  most  interesting  application  of  glass  has  been  made  within  two  or  three 
years,  in  the  formation  of  ornamental  damasks,  by  weaving  glass  threads  with  silk. 
They  are  richer  in  appearance,  and  cost  less,  than  the  gold  or  silver  damasks. 
Such  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  process  of  annealing  the  glass,  that  the 
threads  are  rendered  almost  as  pliable  as  silk  itself. 

^^  In  the  manufacture  of  glass  a  plan  has  recently  been  adopted  by  which  it  is 
fireed  from  air  bubbles — a  consideration  of  great  consequence  in  the  preparation 
of  glass  for  optical  purposes.  A  vacuum  is  created  over  the  melted  glass,  causing 
the  air  bubbles  to  expand  and  rise  more  readily  to  the  surface. 
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^'  Among  the  trophies  of  the  art  of  glass  making,  may  be  instanced  here  the 
enormous  sheet  of  plate  glass  lately  cast  by  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Its  dimensions  are  fourteen  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  eight  and  a  half  feet 
in  width.  An  ingenious  process  for  making  concave  glass  mirrors  was  not  long 
since  introduced,  though  it  involves  practical  objections  to  its  common  use.  A 
large  thin,  and  uniform  glass  mirror  was  firmly  cemented  to  an  iron  rim,  and,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  a  vacuum  was  created  under  the  plate  of  glass,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  produced  a  concavity  of  the  glass  in  proportion  to  the 
exhaustion  beneath.  The  curve  of  the  mirror  obtcdned  in  this  way  cannot  be  very 
deep,  and  forms  what  is  termed  the  catenary  curve.'^ 

Glass  works  at  Sandwich,  Massachusetts. — ^The  yards  and  buildings  of  this  esta- 
blishment cover  six  acres  of  ground.  It  employs  225  workmen,  who,  with  their 
families,  occupy  sixty  dwelling-houses.  The  raw  materials  used,  per  annum,  are, 
glass,  600  tons ;  red  lead,  700,000  lbs. ;  pearlash,  450,000  lbs. ;  saltpetre,  70,000 
lbs.  They  consume  1100  cords  of  pine  wood,  700  cords  of  oak  wood,  and  100,000 
bushels  of  bituminous  coal.  Seventy  tons  of  hay  and  straw  are  used  for  packing 
the  glass.  The  amount  of  glass-ware  manufactured, is  300,000  dollars  per  annum; 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  manufactured  in  America,  and  equal  to  any  in 
Europe.  By  the  application  of  heated  air  from  the  steam-engine,  to  pans  contain- 
ing sea  water,  they  manufacture  about  3000  bushels  of  salt  per  annum  ;  and  all 
the  ashes  are  leached,  and  the  ley  converted  to  potash.  It  is  said  that  the  saving 
by  this  economy,  which  is  carried  through  every  department,  is  suffident  to  pay 
a  handsome  dividend  on  the  stock. — (See  Glass-works,  &c.  for  1840 — tables.) 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Manufactured  Glass  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  each 

Year,  from  1825  to  1840. 


Y  B  A  R  s. 


18U  . 

I8;i6  . 

1827  . 

1828  . 

1829  . 
1630  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 
1883  . 
1834  . 

1830  . 
1830  . 

1837  . 

1838  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 
1843  . 
1843*. 
1844*. 


Glass- 
ware, 
paying 
duties 
ad  Ta> 
lorem. 


218,005 
150.088 
379,096 
384,412 
803.013 
255,749 
845,797 
505,285 
833,862 
376,245 
43^116 
608.107 
632,962 
810,726 
659,474 
360,847 
345.826 
380,526 
61,591 


IPOTHBGARIRS' 
PHIALS. 


Oroas. 


4630 

3451 

0638 

3995 

691 

1161 

402 

1375 

846 

420 

506 

238 

344 

250 

365 

276 

104 

149 

244 


Value. 


dollan. 

7,075 

9,210 

22,903 

10,640 

2,004 

3,473 

1,260 

3,«87 

3,655 

2.304 

1,555 

1,296 

1,074 

1,158 

1,650 

925 

1,S24 

825 

822 


PERFUMERY 
PHIALS. 


Gross. 


■  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 


88 
57 
96 
95 

124 
68 

270 
77 

117 

272 
18 


Value. 


dollars. 


•  •  a  • 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

725 

639 

122 

1906 

1196 

500 

2073 

1571 

1779 

1413 

41 


BLACK. 
BOTTLES. 


Gr  OSS 


13,086 
23,546 
27,830 
22.092 
12,383 
13,327 
17,803 
25,954 
26.046 
23,254 
34,014 
48,205 
48,051 
37,489 
35,073 
25,548 
15.377 
16,773 
3,063 


Value. 


dollars, 

64,658 

115,100 

140,743 

104,767 

58,502 

52,991 

81.877 

119,835 

118.820 

117,428 

118,226 

260,074 

271.181 

148.370 

178,765 

118,268 

70,170 

74,800 

14,226 


DBMUOBNS. 

No. 

Value. 

dollan. 

87383 

15,437 

63,553 

15347 

53,251 

20.720 

56,205 

19373 

60325 

30,627 

50,614 

15.624 

56.157 

17351 

58,410 

17313 

64,097 

15.390 

70,776 

20,783 

70,001 

31.307 

73345 

23,298 

70.468 

23,981 

49,354 

14,911 

50^016 

14,609 

OvjwfHy 

»,073 

50,495 

14378 

68,687 

15,413 

2,130 

646 

WINDOW 
GLASS. 


100 
Ft.Sq. 


5306 

7,069 

5,671 

4,852 

8.681 

2386 

430s 

4.904 

8339 

7.416 

21,276 

27,149 

16,324 

6,271 

24,461 

18,625 

19367 

22398 

4I8,743t 


dollars. 

59,9^ 

713M 
71,7« 
56.577 
603» 
25307 

5937s 
68,241 

78,161 
73332 

136368 

188  780 

11197 
55,327 

105.751 
56.746 

142,743 
85333 
303U 


•  Durinff  1843  and  1844,  the  foUowiog  quantities  of  glass  were  also  entered  under  tke  denomination  of  emt  and 
plain,  paying  speci&c  rates  of  duty.    Prior  to  1843,  these  were  all  included  under  Gkutware  at  ad  twJirrMi  duties. 
In  1843. ...  Cut  glass,  18,102  lbs. ;  ralue,  6509  dollars.— Plain  glass,  50,168  lbs. ;  Taloe,  6319  dollan. 
„   1844 
t  Per  square  foot. 
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DutiOed  spirits.— In  1810,  the  quantity  distilled  was  about  25,000,000  of 
gallons,  5,000,000  from  molasses,  and  the  remainder  from  grain  or  fruit ;  and 
the  whole  was  then  valued  at  14,988,776  dollars,  being  more  than  one-tenth  of 
aU  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  and  between  one- third  and  a  half  of 
the  manufectures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  at  that  time. — (For  DistiUeries  and 
Breweries  in  1840,  see  tables.) 

Chemical  produce. — ^A  report  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention, 
states,  '^  that  in  1831,  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  chemical  establishments  in 
this  country,  having  a  capital  of  1,158,000  dollars,  and  making  various  chemical 
articles,  to  the  annual  value  of  1,000,000  dollars,  and  employing  900  hands.  This 
kind  of  manufacture  was  secured  principally  by  the  tariff  of  1824.  The  com- 
mittee state,  that  the  general  price  of  chemical  articles,  in  the  United  States,  was, 
at  that  time,  one-half  less  than  before  their  domestic  manufacture,  under  the  tariff 
of  1824;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  difference  was  much  greater — that  in  1820, 
the  price  of  Epsom  salts  was  from  eleven  to  twelve  cents  per  pound — ^in  1824  a 
duty  of  four  cents  was  imposed  on  foreign  salts  of  this  description ;  and  the  price 
in  1831,  was  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound." 

'^  American  chrome  yellow  was,  for  a  short  time,  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
not  being  embraced  in  the  tariff  of  British  duties. 

^^  The  British  manufacturer  of  this  article,  however,  soon  procured  a  duty  upon 
its  importation,  amounting  to  a  prohibition.  About  4,000,000  lbs.  of  copperas  is 
now  made  in  the  United  States;  3,000,000  lbs.  in  Vermont,  500,000 lbs.  in  Ohio, 
and  500,000  lbs.  in  other  states.  This  article  is  su£Bcient  for  the  supply  of  this 
country,  and  in  1832  was  sold  at  two,  and  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

'^  Among  the  articles  made  in  these  various  chemical  establishments,  are 
calomel  and  other  mercurial  preparations,Glauber  salts,  Rochelle  salts,  tartar  emetic , 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  quinine,  oil  of  vitriol,  tartaric  acid,  aqua  fortis,  prussian  blue, 
chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  barilla,  oxalic  acid,  chlo« 
ride  of  lime,  chlorine  of  soda,  refined  saltpetre,  refined  borax,  refined  camphor, 
acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  lead,  prussiate  of  potash,  bi-chromate  of 
potash,  &c. 

**  Most  of  the  materials  used  in  these  establishments,  are  the  produce  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  domestic  industry,  is  a 
clear  gain  to  the  United  States.'* — IVikin,  in  1835.  (See  tabular  statements  for 
1840.) 

Hsfali  manufacture  of  the  United  States. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  salt  springs  and  inspector  of  salt  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  the  salt  r^on 
of  New  York,  for  1843,  prepared  and  published  in  pursuance  of  the  requirement 
of  a  law  of  the  state,  furnishes  much  valuable  information  touching  the  manufac- 
ture and  trade  in  this  important  article  of  consumption  and  commerce.  Taking 
this  report  and  a  variety  of  other  data  as  the  basis,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
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readers^  in  as  condensed  and  comprebensive  form  as  possible,  some  account  of 
tbe  progress  of  the  salt  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  tbe  United  States  in  1840  added  to  the 
quantity  imported  in  that  year,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  14,302,337  bushds^ 
ivhich  would  give  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  union  a  proportion  of 
near  seven-eighths  of  a  bushel  of  salt.*  The  following  tablet  exhibits  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  1839,  in  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  shows  how  widely  this  mineral,  so  necessary  for  man,  is  difiused 
throughout  the  country. 

Statement  of  the  aggregate  Amount  of  Salt  manufactured  in  the  year  1839,  in  each 

State  of  the  United  States. 


NAME    OF   STATE. 

Quantity. 

NAME    OF   STATE. 

Quantity. 

Maine 

bushela. 

1.200 

87M06 

l.ffOO 

2,867^84 

5oa 

649,478 

1,100 

1,200 

1,746^618 

Brouffbt  forward 

North  Carolina  ...  • 

bunbel*. 

6,509.186 

I,49S 

t,tM 

S19,eS5 

297,S5d 

0,400 

20,000 

18,100 

8,700 

12,000 

Nfi w  H Am Dflhi re .....«.«.*•• 

MAJMACllllMtittA  ••*••••••••••• 

South  Carolina 

Connertimc  ..••••..•....•.. 

Kentucky ••.«....•. 

New  York 

Ohio 

N#w  Jers0V. .••«.••« a.... A* 

Indiana.... ...••••.. ........ 

PeunavlvaniA. .......... .... 

Illinois. 

Del  Awsra  .....a............. 

MiflMuri 

Mftrvlftud  •••.••.....•  •.•*•• 

Arkantai 

Vircinia 

Florida 

Carried  forward 

Total 

5,593»136 

0.170,174 

The  amount  of  duty  on  salt,  imported  in  1840,  and  secured  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  that  year,  was  917,362  dollars,  less  than  four  cents  to  each  inhabi- 
tant. About  four-fifths  of  the  foreign  salt  imported  into  New  York  in  1841,  was 
Turk's  Island. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1832  to  1841,  in- 
clusive, and  also  the  rate  of  duties,  as  follows : — 

Ibiports  and  Rate  of  Duties. 


YEARS. 


1832. 
1888. 
1634. 
1835. 
1836. 


Qnantity. 


bUKhels.* 

5.04 1 ,326 

6,822,67t 

6,058,076 

6,375.364 

5,088,060 


Rate  of  dnty. 


cent*. 

10 
10 

9 
9 

8 


mills. 
0 
0 
4 

4 
8 


YEARS. 


1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 


Qnantity. 


bnabels. 

6,843,706 
7.108,147 
6,061,608 
8,183,208 
6,823,044 


Rate  of  dnty. 


oenU* 

8 

ft 
8 
7 

r 


milk. 
8 

2 
2 

0 

• 


*  The  boshel  ia  reckoned  at  fifty^^ix  poonda,  and  thedaty  on  tbe  same  quantity. 


Municipal  Gaselie. 


f  Sixth  census  of  the  United  States. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amonnt  of  foreign  salt  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1841,  and  the  value  thereof  5  also  the  country  from  whence 
exported : — 


IMPORTED    FROM 


8««aMi  West  Ifidtof 

Omnisb  West  ludies 

Dutch  West  Indiee 

Bnglsod 

Sooclead 

Ireland 

British  Westlndies 

British  N<Mrth  Ameriean  Colonies 
France  on  the  Medicemoesn... 

Frrncb  West  Indies 

Spain  on  the  AMantic 

Spain  ea  the  MediCemaeau.. 

Carried  lacwaiv .... 


Quantity. 

Value. 

basbels. 

dollars. 

MU 

833 

708 

134 

05.143 

I9J09 

8.381.980 

515,130 

40 

19 

87.119 

15,790 

1,770,631 

IM,790 

51.100 

13.501 

119,558 

6.731 

3,4a 

370 

395.473 

13,118 

64,513 

4.763 

e,050,Ill 

764,011 

IMPORTED    FROM 


BroQ(fat  forward  • .  • 

Portngal 

Madeira 

Fayal  ai>d  otiier  ^xores 

Cape  de  V«rd  Islands 

It^y 

Sicily 

Taikey  

Mexico 

Rrasil 

Cs|>latfae  Repqblic 

Iirgenttee  Re^oblie 


Quantity. 


Yalac. 


Inisliel*. 

dolUrs. 

6,090,011 

701.6/1 

590,301 

44,158 

18.096 

M79 

3,877 

385 

16,144 

1.060 

17,217 

798 

08«070 

1304 

1.960 

161 

14,739 

1766 

6,360 

349 

9jdM 

963 

10,1«4 

1,4  7 

6.813,040 


811.403 


Of  the  above  salt  imported  in  1841,  a  portion  was  exported  during  the  same  year.    Tlie  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  how  much,  and  the  value  ;  also,  to  what  country  : — 


BXPORTED  TO 

Quantity. 

Value. 

EXPORTED  TO 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

British  Honduras 

lirlilAlt    Ancrlean   colo* 

basbels. 
608 
754 

1,000 
150 

438 

15.013 

8.010 

13,315 

dollars. 

197 
103 

600 
50 

175 

10,140 

3,901 

4;1I7 

BroQfht  forward 

Central  Ren.  of  Aaerica 

Rv«*ST 

hvshels. 

50,908 

310 

8,581 

8,175 

MO 

4,718 

dollars. 
19,513 
401 
1,600 

niee 

Argentine  RepuUic 

Asia  (rnerally 

1,601 
100 

Aostralia... • 

Manilla  and  Philippine 

South  Seas.  &c 

894 

Total 

Caba 

71,911 

S3w406 

Tmxmm 

Entitled  to  drawback... 

IfAXiflO 

60,111 

18,105 

Carried  forward.. 

50,900 

19153 

Not  entitled  to  drawback 

13,801 

5,361 

During  the  same  year  (1841),  the  whole  amount  of  domestic  salt  exported,  was  as  follows : — 


EXPORTED  TO 

Qnantity. 

Vatne. 

EXPORTED  TO 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dotch  East  Indies 

ftittnh  WfMt  in<lies  tt .  tt 

bttsbels. 

50 

317 

113,517 

dollars. 

43 

111 

01,111 

Broagbt  ferward 

Cuba 

bushels. 

113,804 

1.040 

150 

dollars. 
61,175 
415 

Brittoh    Am^rir^n    cdIo> 

Texas 

75 

ni«« 

IVit^ 

■m  •..■••.....*.... 

115.084 

01.765 

113,894 

01175 

The  salt  springs  of  New  York^  and  her  facilities  for  manufacturing  salt  and 
transporting  it  to  market,  are  superior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These 
springs  are  located  on  the  Erie  and  the  Oswego  canals,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seneca  and  the  Oneida  lakes^  the  borders  of  which  will  furnish  wood  for  fuel  for 
a  great  number  of  years ;  and  when  this  is  exhausted^  supplies  of  bituminous 
coal  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate,  from  the  mines  at  Blossburg,  Pennsylvania.  For 
a  market,  New  York  has  the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  Erie  and  the  Oswego  canals. 

The  salt  springs  around  the  Onondaga  lake,  were  known  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  who  communicated  their  knowledge  to  the  white  settlers.  One  of 
the  latter,  about  forty-five  years  since,  with  an  Indian  guide  in  a  canoe,  descended 
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the  Onondaga  creek,  and  by  the  lake  approached  the  spring  on  Mud  creek«  Salt 
water  was  obtained  by  lowering  to  the  bottom,  then  four  or  five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  lake,  an  iron  vessel,  which,  filling  instantly  with 
the  heavier  fluid,  was  drawn  up.  In  this  way,  by  boiling  the  brine,  a  small 
quantity  of  brownish  coloured,  and  very  impure  salt,  was  obtained.  With  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  the  vicinage  was  explored,  and  many  other  sources  of 
brine  discovered.  Many  wells  were  sunk,  generally  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
feet.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  water  which  they  af- 
forded ;  varying  with  the  seasons,  and  diminishing  in  drought  nearly  one-third. 
With  the  introduction  of  hydraulic  machinery  for  pumping,  in  1822,  a  more 
rapid  influx  of  brine  has  been  produced,  with  an  increase  of  strength,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent;  standing  at  13  deg.  on  the  hydrometer  of  Beaume, 
of  which,  the  point  of  saturation  is  22  deg.  That  degree  has,  with  little  change, 
been  since  maintained. 

The  springs  are  in  the  marsh  extending  round  the  head  of  the  lake.  This 
marsh  was  formerly  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  but  has  been  dimi- 
nished by  an  artificial  reduction  of  the  lake.  The  plain,  on  which  are  the  lake, 
and  the  villages  of  Salina  and  Syracuse,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  hills  of 
gentle  ascent  and  moderate  elevation.  The  soil  of  the  plain  consists  of  vegetable 
earths,  imperfectly  decomposed,  marls,  clays,  loams,  sand,  and  gravel. 

The  principal  springs  are  at  Salina  and  G^des.  From  the  former  the  water 
is  obtained  for  the  works  at  Salina,  Liverpool,  and  Sjnracuse.  The  well  has  been 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  twenty-two  feet,  by  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  relative  to  the  source  of  the  brine.  From 
the  fact  that  the  circumjacent  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the  humidity  of  a  cellar, 
gave  forth  crystals  of  salt,  Mr.  Eaton  inferred,  that  the  brine  was  produced  by 
their  elementary  materiab.  This  opinion  he  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the 
absence  of  gypsum  in  the  saliferous  rock  here.  But  he  appears  to  have  erred  in 
this,  since  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Forman^  that  ''  it  is  a  matter  of  general  noto- 
riety, that  lumps  of  gypsum  are  thrown  up  in  digging  salt  springs  and  wells  in 
the  village ;  and  in  sinking  a  salt  well  at  Montezuma,  116  feet  deep,  beautiful 
specimens  of  gypsum  were  founds  nearly  transparent."  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck, 
and  others,  also  dissent  from  this  opinion ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  later  publt« 
cations,  that  Mr.  Eaton  has  not  full  confidence  in  his  hypothesis.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  beds  of  rock  salt  exist  here,  as  at  other  salt  iqprings ;  and  it  is 
sustained  by  the  fact,  that  the  geological  character  of  the  strata,  through  which 
the  brine  passes,  resembles  fiiat  of  the  strata  overlaying  the  beds  of  rock  salt, 
near  Norwich  and  Cheshire,  in  England ;  and  that  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  salt  mines  at  Cardona,  in  Spain ;  and  in  other  localities  in  Europe.  Whe- 
ther such  deposits  of  rock  salt  have  an  oceanic  or  volcanic  origin,  will,  perhaps^ 
ever  remain  a  vexed  question. 
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If  there  are  mines  of  rock  salt^  they  lie  at  great  depth.  Borings  have  been 
made  at  Onondaga,  at  several  points  ;  in  one  instance,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet, 
without  finding  fossil  salt,  and  without  passing  through  the  saliferous  rock,  much 
of  the  difference  being  in  cemented  gravel.  But  the  very  important  fact  was 
elicited,  that  the  strength  of  the  brine  increased  with  the  depth  of  the  welK* 

The  salt  springs  next  in  importance  to  those  of  New  York,  in  the  United 
States,  are  those  at  Kenawha,  Virginia.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  manufactured  at  these  salines  is  1,600,000  bushels.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Onondaga  springs  in  the  article  of  fuel,  there  being  an  abun- 
dance of  mineral  coal  contiguous  to  the  springs,  the  cost  of  which,  delivered  at 
the  salt  works,  does  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  ton ;  but  their  brine  is  much 
weaker,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Beck,  for  1837, 
which  exhibits  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  brines  from  which  salt  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  as  follows : — 

At  Nantucket  .         .  .350  gallons  of  sea- water  give  a  bushel  of  salt. 

„  Boon's  Liok  (Mis0otiri)      .     .     450  „         brine 
Conemaugh  (Penosjlvania)  .     300 
Shawneetown  (Elinois)          .     280 

fy  Jackson  (Ohio)       ...     213  „  ,, 

Lockharts  (Miasisfippi)          .180  „  ,, 

Shawneetown  (2d  siuine)      .123  „  „ 

St.  Catharine's  (Up.  Canada)      120  „  „ 

Zanesville  (Ohio)         .         •       95  „  „ 

Kenawha  (Virginia)         .     .       75  „  „ 

Grand  River  (Ariuuisas)        .       80  „  ,, 

Bfinois  River  ....       80  „  „ 

,y  Muskingam  (Ohio)      .         .       50  „  „ 

„  Onondaga  (New  York)    .     .       41  to  45       „  „ 

Since  the  above  table  was  published,  stronger  brine  has  been  obtained  at  the 
Onondaga  salines.  There  is  an  abundant  supply,  from  thirty  to  thirty-three 
gallons  of  which  yield  a  bushel  of  salt. 

The  strong  brine  springs  near  Abington  are  at  Saltville,  Washington  county, 
Virginia.  Washington  county  borders  on  East  Tennessee  and  If^orth  Carolina. 
The  springs  are  located  between  the  Clinch  mountain  and  Blue  Ridge.  While 
engaged  in  boring  for  these  springs^  in  1840,  salt  rock  was  discovered  at  the 
depth  of  220  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  salt  rock  was  pene- 
trated by  boring  166  feet  without  being  passed  through.  It  yields  a  large  pro- 
portion of  chloride  of  sodium.  Specimens  of  the  rock  are  deposited  in  the  State 
Geolc^cal  Cabinet,  at  Albany. 

A  correspondent  of  the  superintendent  of  salt  springs,  iii  Onondaga,  has 
recently  furnished  an  analysis  of  this  rock,  and  also  of  the  brine  of  the  springs, 
by  Professor  Hayben,  geologist,  &c.,  as  follows,  viz. :— * 

*  (Jordon's  Gaxeleer  qf  New  Yorky  1836. 
VOL.  II.  4  P 
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Analysis  of  Salt  Rock. 

{i k ifie  ot  iroD •.• 

0.470 

0.440 

trmre 

99.084 

SulDhate  of  lime. ••........•• 

Chloride  of  calcinm. 

Chloride  of  sodiam. , -- - 

100.000 

"  One  pint  of  brine  yielded,  in  saline  matter,  2432.25  grains,  equal  in  a 
gallon  to  19,458  grains,  or  2,77  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Eighteen  gallons  of  the 
brine  produce  a  bushel  of  salt  of  fifty  lbs.*' 

Some  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  springs  at  Shawneetown, 
Illinois,     They  now  furnish  brine,  100  gallons  of  which  yield  a  bushel  of  ssJt. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  a  salt  spring  has  also  been  discovered  in  a  rock, 
boring  661  feet  deep,  upon  Grand  River,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  about 
forty  miles  from  Lake  Michigan.  A  copper  tube,  of  three  inches  diameter,  was 
inserted  in  the  boring  to  the  depth  of  360  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  a 
weaker  vein  of  water  nearer  the  surface,  llie  brine  raised  in  this  tube  to  the 
height  of  thirty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  flowed  over  at  the 
rate  of  seven  gallons  per  minute.  It  requires  about  seventy  gallons  of  the  brine 
to  yield  a  bushel  of  salt.  The  manufacture  of  salt,  upon  a  small  scale,  has  been 
commenced  at  this  place  by  the  proprietors  of  the  spring,  Messrs.  Lucius, 
Lyon,  and  Co. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  at  Onondaga  springs  has  increased  rapidly,  producing, 
from  the  duty  paid  to  the  state,  a  very  large  revenue.  The  following  statement 
exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  each  year,  from  1826  to  1842,  in- 
clusive, and  the  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state : — 


YEARS. 

Sale  mann- 
fact  u  red. 

Amoant  of 
duties  collected. 

YEARS. 

Sail  manu- 
factured. 

Amovntofdatica 

collected. 

1830 

bunhela. 
827,908 
9S3,410 
1,100,889 
1.291,380 
1,4:19,446 
1.514,037 
1,052.985 
1338.646 
1,913,393 

dtra.    ct8. 
103*438  90 
123,926  35 
149,111  00 
161,410  00 
179.430  79 
180.354  38 
806,660  63 
229,980  75 
116,995  It 

Brungbt  forward.. 
1835 

biiflieln. 

13,647.459 
3,300,867 
1.913,858 
3,161.t87 
3,575,033 
9  864.718 
t/123,309 
3,340.760 
3.30IJ>03 

dlra.  eta. 
1,454,407  37 
133.503  03 
114,771  48 
139,677  3S 
184,901  03 
171.883  08 
197.338  aO 
300.440  U 

1*^  Kl  «    *a 

1827 

1ii08 

1836 

1830 

1837 

1830 , 

1838 ,.... 

1830 

Igai 

1833 

1840 

1833 

1811 

1834 

1813........ 

Total  

«,*vi,wa                                   swi.tfii   A« 

Carried  forward.. 

13.647.463 

1,494,407  37 

33,626,191 

3,653,131  71 

Previous  to  1834,  the  rate  of  duty  was  one  shilling  per  bushel,  since  which 
it  has  been  six  cents.  This  charge  accounts  for  the  diminished  revenue  in  1834 
and  1835,  upon  the  increased  product. 

By  a  statement  contained  in  the  report  of  the  supmntendent  and  inspector 
for  1838,  we  perceive  that  the  net  revenue  from  salt  duties,  from  1818  to  1824, 
inclusive,  were  as  follows : — 
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Y  B  A  R  S. 

Valae. 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

Value. 

1818 

din.  cts. 
36,536  62 
62.560  10 
67,703  12 
57.588  00 

Brooslit  fonnrd. . 
IRM 

din.   eta. 
224,396  84 
58,834  74 
75.807  89 
93,553  92 

1819. 

1820 

1823 

1821 

1824 

Carried  forward  •. 

ToUl  

224,396  84 

452.503  80 

dois.    Ct8. 

The  whole  amount  of  duties  refunded  in  1842,  in  conformity  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  allowing  a  drawback  of  duty  on  salt 
arriving  at  certain  points  specified  in  the  said  resolution,  is         .         .         .   14,553  83 

Total  amount  of  duties  refunded  in  1841 6,075  87 


Increase  in  amount,  paid  in  1842y  of  drawback  of  duties  ....     8,477  96 

This  last  item  shows  that  an  increased  amount  of  salt  manufactured  at  the 

springs  during  the  past  year,  has  been  disposed  of  at  the  more  distant  markets. 

doU.  cts. 
The  total  amount  of  expenditures  for  all  purposes  during  the  year  1841,  are  .  53,984  89 
Total  expenditures  in  1842 .         .42,619  96 


Expenditures  of  1842  less  than  those  of  1841,  by  the  sum  of 


11,364  93 


Quantity  and  quality  of  Sah  inspected  in  each  Village,  during  1842  : — 

In  the  villi^  of  Salina.— Coarse  salt,  1288  bushels,  twenty-two  lbs. ;  fine  salt,  845,022 
bushels,  two  lbs. ;  dairy  salt,  3961  bushels,  forty-two  lbs.  Aggregate — 850,272  bushels, 
ten  lbs. 

In  the  village  of  Syracuse. — Coarse  salt,  149,724  bushels,  eighteen  lbs. ;  fine  salt, 
486,439  bushels,  thirty-four  lbs.;  dairy  salt,  18,828  bushels,  twenty-two  lbs.  Aggregate — 
654,992  bushels,  eifi^hteen  lbs. 

In  the  village  of  Greddes. — Coarse  salt,  12,009  bushels,  forty-six  lbs. ;  fine  salt,  154,532 
bushels,  eighteen  lbs.  ;  dairy  salt,  2433  bushels,  two  lbs.  Aggregate — 168,975  bushels, 
ten  lbs. 

In  the  village  of  Liverpool. — Fine  salt,  615,194  bushels,  forty-six  lbs.  ;  dairy  salt, 
2468  bushels,  ten  lbs.     Aggregate — 617,663  bushels. 

Tablb  showing  the  Number  and  Extent  of  the  Manufactories  employed  in  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  Coarse  and  Fine  Salt,  in  the  town  of  Salina,  the  1st  ot  January,  1842. 


VILLAGES. 

Mann, 
factoriea. 

Keitlea. 

Superflcial  feet 
of  Tata. 

Gallona  in  kettlea. 

Salina  fine  aalt 

u  amber. 
IS 
86 
18 
31 

number. 

2694 

1280 

624 

2194 

nnrobpr. 

110,232 
1,314.120 

126.238 

•  •  a  • 

number. 
1M,»70 

Syracuse  ditto.*.. 

96.428 

Geddes ,,,, , 

4A.651 

Liverpool 

157.179 

Tabids  showing  the  Superficial  Feet  of  Vats  occupied,  and  also  the  Amount  of  Coarse 
Salt  manufactured  by  the  Coarse  Salt  Companies,  during  the  Year  1842. 


nam£  of  company. 

Saperficial  feet 
of  Tata. 

Bushela 
manufictnred. 

Ofiondan  8a1t Connan v.  Svracmie  ............. 

number. 

618.000 

790.508 

139.392 

80,622 

9N616 

67,«24 

62.208 

6.100 

number. 

54.643.00 

05,079.24 

16,835.20 

6,203.54 

4,886.20 

1.288.22 

18,176.00 

Syracnae  4Hto.  ditto 

Iienry  Giflbrd  «nd  Co.,  Srracoae 

S.  C.  firewater.  Geddea ...*••.....• 

Parmalee  aAd  Allen.  Geddea 

Cobb  and  Hooker.  Salina 

New  York  Salt  CoaiDttnT.  S«liu« • 

Syracnae  Steam  Salt  Company,  Syracoae 

Aggregate ^.... 

i.rajjwo 

161.101.28 
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Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Salt  inspected  in  SaHna  annually  from  1826  to  1844,  both 

inclusiye,  and  the  Annual  Increase  of  the  same. 


YEARS.        !           Biuhela. 

locreane. 

TEARS. 

Boshela. 

Incre&M* 

igoo 

number. 
837,508 
983,410 
1,160.888 
1.391,380 
1.439,446 
1,514,037 
1,053,069 
1,838,646 
1.943.353 
3,300,667 

number. 

155,903 
177,478 
134,398 
144.166 
78,591 
188,948 
189,061 
104,606 
366  615 

IgSfi 

number. 
1,913336 
3,161.387 
9,975.083 
3,864,718 
3,633,305 
3,840,769 
3,301,903 
3,137,560 
4,003,594 

nvmber. 

Ig27 

igar 

348.430 
413,749 
380,066 

IgQfi 

lgS8 

Ig29 

1839.. 

igso 

|g4A 

Ig3| 

1841.. 

n8.4«4 

103 1 

1843 

1833 

1843 

639,997 
876,054 

1831 

1844 ,,. 

188.1 

The  annual  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States  is  about  14^000^000 
bushels.  In  the  year  1841,  there  were  6,179,174  bushels  of  salt  imported  into 
the  United  States,  of  which  1,522,333  bushels  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New 
York ;  and  during  eleven  months  of  1842,  ending  30th  of  November  last, 
1,661,495  bushels  of  foreign  salt  were  entered  at  the  same  port. 

The  whole  quantity  of  domestic  salt  exported  in  1841  was  only  215,084 
bushels,  of  which  quantity  213,527  bushels  were  sent  to  the  British  colonies  of 
Canada,  where  it  was  subjected  to  a  duty  often  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  lbs.; 
and,  in  the  year  1842,  American  salt  entering  the  Canada  ports  paid  a  duty  of 
twelve  cents  per  bushel. 


Prices  and  Duty  on  Salt,  from  1795  to  1843,  indusiTe,  per  Bushel. 


YEARS. 


1T99. 

1796. 

1797. 

17fl6. 

1799. 

1800. 

1801. 

1803. 

1803. 

1804. 

1809. 

1406 

1H07. 

1808. 

1800. 

1810. 

1811. 


Price. 

Duty. 

cents. 

centt. 

77 

IS 

66 

13 

47 

13 

69 

30 

61 

SO 

61 

30 

79 

30 

64 

20 

96 

20 

78 

30 

73 

80 

47 

St 

64 

SO 

66 

free 

M 

M 

44 

n 

97 

»* 

TEARS. 


1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1880. 
1831. 
1833. 
1833. 
1824. 
1839. 
|8:(6. 
1837. 


Price. 

Daty. 

ceots. 

cents. 

61 

free 

66 

n 

73 

SO 

7» 

30 

70 

SO 

96 

St 

S8 

10 

64 

to 

58 

10 

M 

30 

98 

SO 

94 

SO 

60 

10 

90 

St 

44 

so 

47 

10 

TEARS. 


18S8. 

last. 

1830. 
1831. 
1833. 

1833.. 
1834. 
1839. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1848. 
I84J. 


Price. 


cents. 
48 
60 
44 
46 
51 


34 


37 
36 
34 
86 
18 
S3 


D«ty. 

centk 

10 

10 

13 

19 

10 

10 

6.6 

0.5 

8.9 

8.6 

7.4 

7.4 

6.1 

6.1 

5.4* 

8 


*  Prom  1834  to  1843,  tbe  daty  was  decliniof  under  the  operation  of  tbe  Compromise  Act.    The  amount  of  duty 
must  drpend  upon  the  price.    The  above  i«  only  an  estimate  ef  the  duty,  thoogh  prolMbly  not  Ux  fron  the  tmth. 

Various  Other  manufactures  have  been  established,  and  are  now  being 
established  in  this  country ;  among  these,  we  may  enumerate  looking-glasses, 
the  printing  and  binding  of  books,  umbrellas,  brushes  of  all  kinds,  brass  nails, 
stockings,  gloves,  wafers,  webbing,  lace  and  fringes,  mathematical  and  musical 
instruments,  silk,  whips,  pocket-books,  ready-made  clothing,  earthenware,  oil, 
powder,  beer,  ale  and  porter,  wire,  brick,  types,  glue,  clocks,  printing-presses, 
lamps,  spectacles,  coffee-mills,  suspenders,   wool  and  cotton  cards,  oil  cloths. 
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bellows,  priDters'  ink,  India  rubber,  and  many  others,  which  have  not  come  to 
onr  notice. 

Manufactures  ofiht  South  and  West, — ^^  It  is  probable  that  if  the  manofiactur- 
ing  business  is  found  sufficiently  profitable  for  a  series  of  years  in  this  country, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  wjII*  in  no  long  time,  be  the  chief  seat 
of  American  manufactures.  Already  labour  and  capital,  to  a  large  amount,  are 
employed  in  manufactures  of  various  sorts  in  the  west.  In  western  Pennsylvania, 
the  upper  part  of  western  Virginia,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio^  manufactories 
of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  paper,  wooden  and  stone  ware,  &c.,  &c«,  abound/' 

The  Greensborough  Patriot  gives  an  account  of  ei(i;ht  manufactories,  one,  the 
Mount  Hecla,  in  that  town,  and  the  others  in  the  neighbourhood;  via.,  the  High 
Falls  and  Alamance  factories,  in  Orange ;  the  Cedar  Falls  and  FrankJinsviIle 
factories,  in  Randolph;  the  Lexington,  in  Davidson;  the  Salem,  in  Stokes ;  and 
the  LfCaksville,  in  Rockingham.  That  called  Mount  Hecla  was  among  the  first 
put  in  operation  in  the  southern  country.  The  Lexington  and  Salem  factories 
are  worked  by  steam.  The  products  of  these  mills,  besides  supplying  an 
extensive  country  demand,  are  sent  off  in  immense  quantities  to  the  northern 
and  western  markets. 

In  Fayetteville  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  Observer  enumerates  six 
factories ;  viz.,  Mallett's,  Cross  Creek,  Phcenix,  Rockfish,  Beaver  Creek,  and 
Little  River. 

Besides  these,  there  are,  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  one  at  Salisbury ;  one  at 
Rockingham ;  one  at  Lincolnton ;  one  at  Rocky  Mount,  Ekigecombe ;  one  at  Cane 
Creek,  Chatham  ;  one  at  Concord,  Cabarrus ;  one  at  Milton  ;  one  at  Mocksville ; 
one  at  Milledgeville,  Montgomery  county ;  one  in  Surrey  county ;  and  one  other 
in  Orange  county;  making  twenty-five  in  all. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  twenty-five  is  estimated,  by  the  Observer ^  at  about 
1,050,000  dollars ;  the  number  of  spindles  about  50,000 ;  persons  employed 
from  1200  to  1500,  and  number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed  at  not  less  than 
15,000. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  all  prepared  from  the  official  returns  to  Con- 
gress ;  from  Pitkin's  statistics ;  from  the  reports  of  commerce ;  from  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  reports  for  1840»  1841,  1842, 1843,  and  1844 ;  and  from  statistical 
articles  in  Hunfs  Merchant^  Magazine. 
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EARTH  E 

MW 

ABR,«e, 

|sUOAR  RB 

iflNBR 

[eS,CKOCOLATB.ft>. 

!^ 

ll 

H 

No 

'" 

44,4M 

" 

II 

n*M» 

Jil'm 

HB.SOO 

Jl 

U«'m7 

in 

IM,MO 

' 

K6.I4* 

<IU 

W4jW 

18 

19,100 

« 

;is 

I 

3sui 

Sfi» 

MO 

M 

BB,JM 

IM 

411m 

■| 

M.1S 

MM 

12 

11.IIS 

u 

7.M0 

;; 

ss 

1 

ifi» 

U,MI> 

' 

* 

me 

a,«o 

1 

l,M(k 

13O0.»3 

S.K4J0. 

t9B 

i.iM.m'ian 

U1.4I1 

4t 

i,»aB,7» 

njiM 

M4MSIHH 

■  Ttt.ni 
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STATES  AND 

POWDER  MILLS. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES, 
PAINTS  AND  DYES. 

GORDVGE. 

TERRITO- 
RIES. 

Pow- 
der 
milU. 

Powder. 

Men 
em- 
ployed. 

No. 
3 

n 

60 

•  • 
16 
.  • 
41 

•  • 

08 

145 

47 

11 

ii 

58 
13 

1 

•  • 

3 

*• 

•  • 

406 

Capital 

in- 
Teated. 

Value  of 

Medicinal 

Druga, 

Painta, 

Dyea,  &o. 

Value  of 
Turpen- 
tine and 
Vamlah. 

Men 
em- 
ployed. 

No. 
13 

9 
85 
17 
83 
81 
677 
70 
519 

5 
51 
86 
73 

6 
88 

4 

4 
10 
15 
35 
70 
16 
20 

9 

8 
1 

7 
13 

Capital 

in- 
reated. 

Rope 
walka. 

Value 
pro- 
duced. 

Men 
em- 
ployed. 

Capital 
reated. 

Maine. 

No. 
1 

Iba. 
150.000 
185,000 
3,315,115 

663,500 

MsXooo 

1,184,335 

3,100,000 

669,135 

1,850 

300 

•  a 

•  • 
a  • 
a  • 

10,333 
383.500 
331,500 

•  • 

7.500 
400 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

doliara. 

7,500 

58,000 

855,000 

77*000 

8V,600 

6(^800 

330,000 

46,000 

805 

80 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1*400 
43,000 
18.000 

• . 

1,050 

700 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•  • 

d<^Iara. 

9,100 

10,039 

405,725 

40,000 

55,400 

38,475 

877,816 

127,400 

2,100,074 

850 

80,100 

66,638 

8»635 

4,100 

38,525 

16,600 

8,125 

41,000 

3,337 

16,904 

101,880 

47,710 

19,001 

13,500 

400 

1,580 

200 

230 

8,340 

10,500 

duUara. 

700 

1.289 

35,830 

5,000 

10,000 

48V,467 

43,000 

7,865 

100 

100 

35 

116,750 

a  • 

•  a 

•  a 

•  a 

1,485 

3,000 

300 

36 

5,000 

■  • 

a  • 

•  • 

•  • 

doliara. 

3.380 

3.589 

134,700 

80,000 

67,300 

35,050 

1,367.835 

140,800 

8,179,635 

9,500 

85,100 

61,737 

151.275 

1,100 

85.885 

16,040 

500 

6,000 

3,360 

16,630 

116,385 

17,084 

13,350 

7,000 

650 
500 

9.700 

No. 

4 

1 
51 

9 
16 

3 
46 

8 
89 

1 
IS 

9 

38 

111 

81 

5 

21 
8 

doliara. 

83,00C 

15,(H10 

853,300 

49,700 

150,n5 

4,000 

703,910 

93,075 

174,110 

3,500 

141.050 

87,320 

133,630 

1,303,176 

80,760 

5,850 

96,400 
14,000 

No. 

34 

10 

671 

45 

107 

0 

597 

60 

•71 

7 

198 

60 

158 

1888 

66 

11 

130 
81 

doliara. 

13,000 

6,000 

555,100 

18,3U0 

85,700 

3,800 

141,180 

87,305 

136,070 

1,000 

70,550 

31,753 

84,130 

1,033.130 

37,675 

3,370 

71,589 
34,935 

N.  Hampahire. 
Maaaachuaetta. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Connecticut . . . 
Vermont...... 

NewYork 

New  Jeraey . . . 
Pennaylranla.. 

Delaware 

Maryland..;.. 

VirginU 

North  CaroHna 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Ifiaaiaaippi.... 

T«nueaaee 

Kentucky..  ... 
Ohio 

] 

: 

5 
] 

i 
1 

7 

14 
> . 
8 

8 

»  ■ 

10 
17 
5 

LO 

10 

11 

»  a 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Ifiaaouri 

Arkanaaa  ..... 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wiaoonain 

Iowa 

D.  oi  Columbia. 

Total.... 

187 

8,977,348 

875,875 

4,151JB09 

660,837      1848  1 4.507.675 

388 

4.078,306 

4404 

3,465,557 

STATESAND 

TBRRITO- 

RIBS. 


. •••• .. 


PAPER. 


Maine 

N.  Hampahire 

MaaeacbnaeCts 

Rhode  laland. 

Connecticut.. 

Vomont .  •  •  •  • 

New  York. ... 

New  Jeraey.. 

Pennaylranla. 

Delaware 

Maryland .... 

VirdnU 

N.  Carolina  . . 
8.  Carolina... 
Oeor^a  ..•.». 
Alabaout ..... 
Miaaioaippi... 
Louiaiana  ..,, 


Ken  tacky .... 

Ohio 

Indiana  ...... 

lUiaoia 

MiaaonrI  • . . . . 

Arkanaaa 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wiaooniia  ... 
Ao^ra  ........ 

D.  ofColambia 


5 
7 
14 
8 
1 

•  • 


1 


1 
I 
I 


doliara. 

84,800 

150,600 

1,639,930 

35,000 
596,500 
170.710 
673,131 
563,300 
792,885 

30,800 

195,100 

316.145 

8,785 

30,000 


46,000 

44.000 

170,103 

86,457 

1,000 


7,000 


1,500 


Tiatal  ....    4>6l    5/141,495 
VOL.  II. 


doliara. 

'moo 

86,700 

8,500 

64,000 

85.000 

89,637 

7,000 

95,500 

1,500 

S.000 

1,360 


e  » 


14,000 

8(^000 
54,000 


a  • 


il 


No. 
89 

111 

967 

15 

454 

195 
749 
400 
794 

15 

171 

181 

6 

80 


87 

47 

308 

100 


511,507 


doliara. 

30,600 

104,300 

1,08M00 

45,000 
653,800 
110,500 
708,550 
460,100 
581,800 

16,100 

95.400 

187,750 

5,000 

80,000 


93,000 

47,500 

308,300 

68,789 


30,000 

•  a 
a  a 
a  a 


5,i 


PRINTING    AND    BINDING. 


4716    I  4,74^188     1551 

4q 


ll 


doliara. 

66,300 

110,850 

416,«00 

35,700 

117,075 

194,300 

1,876.540 

104.900 

681,710 

11,456 

159,100 

168.850 

66,400 

131.800 

134,400 

98,100 

83,510 

193.700 

113,500 

86,836 

446,710 

58.601 

71,300 

79,350 

13,100 

63,900 

85,300 

10,300 

6,700 

150,700 

5,873,815 
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AMERICA. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


CAKRIAGKS  and  WAGGONS. 


MaioD 

New  Ham {: shire...... 

Mauacbtuetttf 

Rhode  lAland 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennaylrama 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VirginiA 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Misdasippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentocky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Winconsin 

Iowa 

District  of  Columbia. . 


Valve 
produced. 


dollars. 

17M10 

382.340 

803,999 

78,811 

039,301 

163,097 

8,364,461 

1,397,149 

1,307,363 

49.417 

357.633 

647.815 

301,601 

189,370 

349.065 

88,891 

49,603 

33.350 

319,897 

168,734 

701,338 

163,135 

144,863 

07,113 

3,675 

30,075 

11,000 

3.600 

1,300 

M.535 


Men 
em- 
ployed. 


No. 

779 

450 

1.403 

101 

1.389 

437 

4,710 

M)4 

3,783 

143 

690 

1,503 

698 

430 

401 

335 

133 

51 

518 

533 

1,490 

481 

307 

301 

16 

69 

15 

8 

8 

97 


Total 10,897,887     I    31,094 


Capital 
inrested. 


dollars. 

75,013 

114,703 

334,660 

36,061 

513,411 

101,570 

1.485,033 

644.906 

660.681 

35,150 

154,956 

811,635 

173,318 

133.690 

93,840 

49.074 

84,346 

15,780 

80,878 

79,378 

390.540 

78.110 

59,363 

45,074 

1,565 

13,160 

6,900 

335 

1,400 

38,550 


MILLS,  AND  THE  ARTICLES  PRODDCED. 


Ploor- 

in. 

MiiU. 


5,551,683 


No. 

SO 

8 

13 

•  • 

7 

7 

.138 

64 

780 

31 

180 

764 

333 

164 

114 

51 

16 

8 

355 

358 

686 

304 

98 

64 

10 

98 

. . 

4 

6 

4 


Flour 
pro- 
duced. 


barrel  •«. 

0,909 

800 

7,436 

lV,500 

4.495 

1,861,386 

168.797 

1,193.405 

76,194 

466.708 

1.041.536 

87.641 

58.458 

55,158 

38,664 

1,809 

67^81 

378,088 

1,811,964 

334.634 

173,667 

49,368 

1,430 

903,880 

'*900 

4,340 

35.500 


Grist 
Mills. 


No. 

558 

449 

678 

144 

384 

313 

1,750 

509 

3.654 

104 

478 

3,714 

3,033 

1.016 

1.051 

797 

800 

376 

1,505 

1.515 

1,335 

846 

040 

636 

393 

97 

63 

39 

37 

4 


4304      7,404.563    33,661 


Saw 

OU 

Mills. 

Mill*. 

No. 

No. 

1,381 

30 

069 

9 

1,352 

7 

133 

•  • 

673 

57 

1,081 

30 

6,866 

63 

597 

31 

5,889 

166 

133 

•  a 

480 

9 

1.987 

61 

1,066 

46 

740 

10 

«77 

6 

634 

16 

309 

38 

130 

50 

977 

86 

718 

88 

3,883 

113 

1,348 

54 

785 

18 

303 

9 

88 

1 

491 

. . 

65 

3 

134 

•  • 

75 

a  • 

1 

•  • 

81.650 

843 

Artidesx 
Value. 


dollars. 
3.161.593 

766,360 

1,771.185 

83/183 

543.509 

1,083,134 

16.053.380 

3,446,895 

9,434,955 

787.071 
S.267;350 
7.855,409 
1.553,096 
1,301,078 
1,368.716 
1,335,435 

486304 

706,783 
1,030,664 
8337,087 
8,808,318 
3,830,134 
3,417330 

960.058 

880.847 
1333368 

180,650 

860,993 
95,435 

1»8370 

76,545.340 


Men 
em- 
ployed. 


No. 

3,630 

1,396 

I3O8 

166 

895 

1374 

10307 

1388 

7,900 


896 

3364 

1330 

3.133 

I38I 

I3M 

083 

073 

3,100 

3,067 

4301 

3.334 

3.304 

1.336 

400 

1,144 

410 

860 

154 

30 


Capital 
inv4 


dollars. 

3.900369 

1,140.193 

1.440,198 

193310 

737,440 

900,750 

1434S3H 

3.641300 

7369,034 

394,150 

1,000,671 

M84309 

I,«7033l 

l.a08304 

1391373 

1.413.107 

1.319345 

137^795 

1310^105 

1.69030i 

4331,034 

3377,018 

3,147318 

1.366,019 

380.357 

3,460300 
4883M 

561350 

1063M 

99JSM 


00,788  I  65390.470 


STATES 

ANDTBRRI 

TORIES. 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire 
Massachosetts 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut... 

Vermont 

New  York  ... 
New  Jersey . . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware  .... 

Maryland 

Virginia 

NorthCarolina 
South  Cvolina 

Georgia 

Alabama  ..... 
Mississippi . . . 
Louisiana.... 
Tennessee.... 
Kentucky.... 

Ohio 

Indiana ...... 

llUnois 

Missouri 

Arkansaa 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wisconsin.... 

Iowa 

D.  of  Columbia 


Total. 


SHIP.S, 
8tc 


dollars 
1344303 

78,000 
1,849.904 

41,500 
438.900 

73,000 
797317 
844,340 
668,015 

85,400 
370/71 
136,807 

63.800 

60,000 


18385 

8O3OO 

389 

6»,855 

107,338 

30300 

•  a 

500 

10,500 

14,100 

7,150 

M,357 


HOUSEHOLD  FCR. 
NITURE. 


"o  • 

•is 


dollars. 

304.R75 

105337 

1,090,008 

131,181 

358,075 

83,375 

1371.776 

176306 

1.165.003 

16300 

305300 

889,391 

36,003 

38,155 

40,780 

41,671 

84.450 

3300 

79,580 

378.350 

761,140 

311,481 

84.410 

80.393 

33.494 

6345 

4300 

135373 


7,016,004  735^406 


Si 


No. 

1,435 
333 

3,434 
195 
780 
100 


dollars. 
668,568 

59.984 
903.404 

83300 
843,770 

49350 


HOUSES. 


2  • 

n 

9 
o 


I 


8360  1,610310 

130,635 

716,707 

34.800 

380,330 

143,330 

67,080 

133,600 

39390 

18,430 

38,610 

570,050 

80,660 

130,395 

534317 

91,023 

03,333 


517 

8373 

130 

834 

075 

333 

341 

05 

68 

41 

130 

303 

453 

1,038 

564 

344 

. . 

40 

061 

80 

89 

13 

190 


7,810 

38,050 

18300 

6,740 

1,350 

85,000 


No. 
84 

90 
834 

0 

95 

73 

1388 

305 

1996 

47 

380 

408 

38 

HI 

88 

07 

144 

348 

193 

485 

970 

346 

884 

413 

31 

30 


60 


n 

a 


No. 

1,674 

484 

1,349 

398 

617 

408 

6.198 

861 

8388 

104 

699 

3.604 

1,833 

1,594 

3391 

473 

3.347 

019 

1.098 

1,757 

3,704 

4,370 

4.138 

3.303 

1.088 

1.380 

806 

500 

483 

88 


18^003*0.960371  8439  46384 


It 


No. 
3,483 

036 
3,947 

887 
1,599 

013 

16,708 

3,080 

9,974 

300 
3330 
4,004 
1,707 

33*^ 

3.374 

883 

3,487 

1384 

1.467 

3.888 

0,060 

5,519 

N737 

1360 

1.351 

1378 

689 

044 

334 

143 


86.601 


"I 


MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUM  ENTS. 


dollars. 

733,007 

470,716 

3,767,134 

370,010 

1,080,395 

344,896 

7,365.844 

1.002,063 

5354.480 

145360 

1.078,770 

1367,898 

410364 

1,637370 

093.110 

789371 

1,176313 

3,730344 

437303 

1,039.173 

8,776.833 

1341313 

3,065365 

1,44137s 

1,141,174 

571,006 

837318 

313,086 

186,087 

108.910 


dollars. 

3.010 

30.760 

840,086 
7,300 
0,135 
3.390 

473310 

88',738 

16^400 

1.005 

038 


41317.401 


No.  dollars. 

4 1     8,001 

47]    14,000 

346'  343,760 
0.  6.075 
8  7,050 
6'      1,750 

488  408,775 

..I 

100    sfCooo 


15 

8 
3 


8 
81 


4.500 
8,454 


500 


6 
11 


938,034    908 


4,000 

1,000 

80S 


•  e 


^ooo 
5,000 


50 


ALL  OTHEB  MANU- 
PACTURES. 


dollars. 

1,043,937 

839,478 

6.500,384 

1,058.108 

8,806.004 

488.790 

9.6I53O6 

1300,360 

8304,403 

303377 

774.071 

053.417 

137316 

83385 

141307 

434343 

144,847 

^ooo 

490.671 

697.030 

1340,508 

684.771 

437.400 

380,088 

87380 

183,870 

87,380 

51,613 

84,445 

100.000 


m 


dollarsL 
450.749 
400.346 

8,387380 
880.450 

1,354376 
305.487 

6.078307 

138530^ 

8.083308 

145300 

517.818 

838.430 

02.550 

46.44* 

71331 

139,411 

79.737 

417.000 

180346 

551.768 

5330.784 
803378 

300310 

383,965 

88.905 

97.881 

6,000 

36.163 

8350 

84.000 


•a  09 


doBan. 

7.105  OSO 

9.358340 

41.n4,446 

10  696,180 

13369  130 

4386340 

55.833,779 

11317383 

S1315.10S 

1300,315 

0,450.304 

11360361 
8.838300 
8310370 

8.JS0364 
1.787,737 
0.43O3BO 
8  781380 
.5  9453» 
16  909357 

4.lt83« 

8.180313 

3,704.405 

484.467 

S,11S3«0 
600,490 


199,045 
1.0O5.775 


784,370  34.785358  35.010,786  307.73637* 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  RETURNS  OF  MANUFACTURES^ 


of    machineii 


manufic 
din. 


IB«tt«fM- 

din. 


or 


If  ackhMTj— Value 

twod 

Nvmber  of  men  employed  ..  < 

Hardware,     cutlery,     &c. — Yaloe 

tared  

Nmaberof  men  einplo)ed  

OaanoB  and  amall  arms — Number  of  oaanon 

made 

Ditto  of  Moall  erms 

Ditto  of  me»  employed 

Precioos  metab — ^Valne  manofMtarird.. ..  dlrs. 

Nunber  of  mra  employed 

Yariooa  metale— Valve  manafttctvred  ....  dlrs. 

Nnmber  of  men  employed 

Granite,  marble,  *c-VamemanalSM:tvred.  dlra 

— —  Number  of  men  employed 

Brkksand  lime— Value  manufactured   ..  dlra. 
——  Nnmber  of  men  employed 

Capital  inreated  in  the  preceding  manufac- 
tores  ........■..••••.........••.....  dlra. 

Wool— Nnmber  of  fulling  nUlla 

— —  Ditto  of  woollen  manufactories 

Value  of  manufactured  goods dfars. 

Nnmber  of  persons  employed 

Cspital  inYoated dlra. 

Cotton— Number  of  cotton  manufactories 

D;tte  of  spindles 

— —  Ditto ofdyriog  and  printing  establisbmenta 

Value  of  manufactured  arUoles dlra. 

Number  of  persons  employed 

Capital  ioTOSted dlra 

Silk— Number  of  pounds  reeled,  thrown, 

other  silk  nside 

Value  of  the  ssme dlrs. 

Number  of  males  employed  . 

Ditto  of  females  and  children 

Capital  inresled dlrs. 

Flax— Value  of  manulactures  of  flax do 

Nnmber  of  persons  employed 

Capital  invested dlrs. 

Mixed  manufactares— Value  of  produce  • .  • . do. 

-^^^  Nnmber  of  persons  employed 

— —  Capital  inrested dlrs 

Tobacco— Value  of  manufactared  article*.,  do. 
_.  Number  of  persons  employed 

—  Capital  invtrsted dlrs. 

Hats,  caps,  bonnets,  ho, — Value  of  hats  and 

capa  manafkctured do. 

— •  Ditto  of  atraw  bonneta  manufactured .  .do. 
——  N  umber  of  peraona  employed 

—  Capital  inTcsted. dlrs. 

Leather,  tanneries,  saddleries,  ftc. — Number 

of  tanneries 

•»--  Sides  of  sole  leather  tanned 
*—  Ditto  of  upper  ditto,  ditto  . . 

Number  of  men  employed  . 

Capital  inreated dlra. 

~— >  All  other  manuCactures  of  leather,  sad- 

dleries,  &c 

Value  of  manuliMrtured  articles  .....  dlrs. 

Capital  inreated do. 

Soup  and  candles— Nnmber  of  pounds  of  soap. 

Ditto  ditto  of  tallow  candles 

Ditto  ditto  of  spermaceti  aod  wax  ditto  . . 

Ditto  of  men  employed 

Ca|Mtal  inrested.... dlrs. 

Distilled  and  fermented  liquors— Number  of 

distilleries 

Ditto  of  gallons  produced 

Ditto  of  breweries 

Ditto  of  gallons  produced 


Ditto  of  men  eniployed 

Capital  inrested dlrs. 

Powder  mills— Number  of  powder  mills 

Number  of  poimds  of  fl^unpowder 

—— Ditto  of  men  employed • 

Capital  invested dlrs. 

Drugs,  medicines,  paints,  and  dyes— Value  of 
medicinal  drugs,  paints,  dx... do. 

Ditto  of  turpentine  and  vamith  pro- 
duced  do. 

Number  ef  men  employed 

—— Caintal  inreated dlra. 

Glaaa,   earthenware,   &c— Number  of    gl 


Number  of  cutting  eatabliahments. 


1,098,561 
13,001 

6,461,967 
5,49S 

t74 

88,073 

1,744 

4.734,960 

1,506 

9,779.441 

6,677 

9,449,950 

3,784 

9.736,945 

tt,807 

90,690.860 

9.585 

1,490 

90,600.099 

91,849 

15.705,194 

1.940 

9,984,611 

199 

40,350,458 

79,119 

61,109,859 

15,745^ 

119314 

946 

591 

974.374 

399,905 

1.698 

908,087 

6,545.508 

154M9 

4,368,991 

5^19,368 

8,384 

3,437,191 

8,704,349 

1,470,505 

90,170 

4,485,300 

8»990 

3,463.611 

3.781,808 

96,018 

i\650,990 

17,130 

33,134,403 

12,881,269 

49,890,497 

17.004,507 

2.030,951 

5.641 

9,757.273 

10,306 

41,409,697 

406 

98,267,730 

12.293 

9,147,368 

317 

8,077,348 

406 

875,875 

4,151,899 

660,827 

1,848 

4,507,675 

81 
34 


-Number  of  men  em< 


Glass,  earthenware,  Ac. 

ployed , 

— —  Value  of  manufactured  articles,  including 

looking-glasses dlrs. 

Capitsl  inrested • do. 

Number  of  potteries 

^—  Value  of  manufactured  articles dlrs. 

—  Number  of  men  employed 

Capital  invested. dlra. 

Sugar  re&neries,  chocolate,   Ac— Number   of 

augar  refloeriea 

— —  Value  of  produce .........dlra 

Ditto  of  ch«iodlate  manufactured  ....  do. 

Ditto  of  confectionery  made do. 

Numb«r  of  men  employed 

Capital  inrested .....dlra. 

Paper — Number  of  paper  manufWctoriea  .... 

— —  Value  of  produce dlrs. 

Ditto  of  all  other  mannfictures  of  paper. 

plaving  cards.  Ac dlrs 

Number  of  men  employed 

Capital  inrested dlrs 

Printing  and   binding— Number  of   priuting 

oAces 

Ditto  of  binderies 

Ditto  ef  dailr  newspapers. 

Ditto  of  weeklr  uewspsners 

Dittoof  semi  and  tri-weekiy  newspapera. . 

Dittoof  periodicala 

M  en  employed 

Capital  inreated dlra. 

Cordaee — Number  of  rope  walks 

Value  of  produce dlrs. 

Number  of  men  employed 

Capital  inreated dirt 

Musical  instruments — Value  produced ....  do. 

Number  of  men  employed 

Capital  inrested dlrs 

Carriagea  and  wag gooa — Value  produced  ..do. 

Number  <f  men  employ eo. 

Capital  inrested dlrs. 

Mills — Number  of  flouring  mills 

Ditto  of  barrels  of  flour  manufactured.... 

Dittoof  grist  mills 

Ditto  of  saw  miUs 

Ditto  ef  oil  mills 

Value  of  mannfacturea..... dlra. 

Number  of  men  em|doyed 

Capital  inrested..... dlrs. 

Ships — Value  of  ships  and  ressels  built ....  do. 
Furniture — Value  oi  furniture  made...... do. 

Number  ef  men  employed 

Capital  inreated dlra. 

Houaes—No.  of  brick  and  stone  houses  built .. 

Ditto  of  wooden  houses  built 

—'—  Men  employed 

— •  Value  of  oonatmcting  or  building.,  dlra. 
All    other  aaaaufacturea    not  enumerated— 

Value ..*••  do. 

- —  Capital  inrested. dlrs. 

Total  capiUl  in  rested  in  manufactures,  .do. 

In  iron  buainess do. 

In  lead  ditto do. 

In  gold  ditto ••  do. 

In  other  metals..... do. 

Coal  buriness— 

Anthracito dlrs.  4,355,602 

Bituminous do.  1  868,862 


Salt do. 

(vranite,  marble,  and  stone do. 

Nurseries do. 

Commercial  end  commissioa  houses do. 

Retoil  drygood  and  grocery,  Ac do. 

Lumber  yuds  and  trade do. 

Butchers^  packers,  duj. do. 

Fisheries do. 

Various  manufactures do. 


WooUen 

Cotton 

Silk 

Flax 

Mixed 

Tobacco 

Hata.  caps,  and  bonnets 

Leather  tanneries 


ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


3,936 

«.890.9r3 

2.084,100 

05«i 

1,104.825 

1.612 

551,431 

43 

3,950,700 

79,900 

1.143,965 

1,355 

1.700,571 

416 

5,641,405 

511,.'i97 

4,720 

4,745,230 

1.552 

447 

138 

1,141 

125 

997 

11,593 

5.873.845 

388 

4.<nr8.306 

4,464 

9,465,577 

993,924 

908 

734.370 

10.897.887 

91,994 

5,551.639 

4.304 

7.404,569 

93,601 

31,050 

843 

76,545.946 

60,788 

0^858,470 

7,016,094 

7,555,405 

18,003 

0,089,071 

8,429 

45.684 

85,501 

41,917.401 

34^85,353 

95,019.796 

967,796.579 

20.432.131 

1,346,756 

934,395 

938,980 


6,224,404 

6.99H,045 

9.540.159 

9,946  774 

119.995.367 

250,301.799 

9,848,307 

11,596,950 

16.429,620 

90,690.869 

15,7fi5.l24 

5I,^109,.159 

274,374 

208,067 

4.308,991 

3,437.101 

4,48^300 

15,650.030 


(coMllnued) 
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AMERICA. 


Leatiier— manofaetured and MddiM  •••  41n« 

Soap  and  candies do. 

DiMilleriea  and  breweries do. 

Powder  rnilla do. 

Drugs,  medicines,  paints,  and  dyes do 

GUm do. 

Earthenware,  he do. 

Sugar  refineries,  and  chocolate do. 

Paper  making do. 

Printing  and  binding do. 


lf,881,Mi 
2,757^3 
9.147,368 

87ft,87ft 
4,007,675 
2,084,100 

»l,48l 
1,789,871 
4,745,939 
5,878,815 


Cofdaga din. 

Mslcing  musical  instruments do. 

——carriages  and  waggons do. 

Mills do. 

Making  far nitnre do. 

AH  ether  manufsotnres ....do. 

Total  capital  inrealBd  in 
manaiactares dlrs.  267,726^579 

Total  capital  invested do. 


2,465,577 
734.870 

5,551,682 
65,856,470 

6.9M;971 
85,010,726 


716,0t9,296 


The  capital  employed  in  agriculture  is  not  nven ;  nor  is  it  in  some  other  branches.  The 
table  musty  thererore,  be  considered  as  incompete,  and  as  only  an  i^proximation  to  the  true 
amount  of  active  capital  employed. 

Value  of  Cottons,  Woollens,  Silks,  Linens,  and  ManufiActures  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Iron,  and 
Steel,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


1821.. 

1822. 

1833. 

18t4. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1839. 

1830. 

1831. 

1833. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835.. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1830. 

1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

184.1* 

1844. 


Cottons. 


dollars. 

7,589,711 

10,246,907 

8,554,877 

8,895,757 

12,509  516 

8,348,034 

0,316,158 

10,996,370 

8.363.017 

7.862.336 

16,090,234 

10,390,653 

7.660,440 

10,145.181 

15367,585 

17376,087 

11,150.841 

6,590«380 

14,908,181 

6,504.484 

11,757.086 

9,578,515 

2,058,166 


WooUens. 


Silks. 


dollars. 

7,437,737 

12,185,904 

8,208.088 

8,386,507 

11,302,264 

8^1,974 

8,742.701 

8,679,505 

6,881,480 

5,766,396 

13,627.830 

9,902,424 

18,368,500 

11,879,338 

17.834,424 

21,080,003 

8.500,292 

11,512,980 

18,575,045 

9,071,184 

11,001,930 

8,375,725 

2,353395 


dollars. 

4,4864»84 

6.840328 

6,718,444 

7,304388 

10,209,748 

8327300 

0.712315 

7386.640 

7,19*398 

5,982343 

11,117346 

9,248,907 

0.498366 

10.998364 

16,6n,547 

22,980,212 

14352,828 

0312.838 

21,678.086 

9,761,223 

15,511.009 

0.448372 

1,180368 


Linens  and 
manufactures 

Mannfactnres 
of  Hemp. 

Manofisctarrs 
atlram  and 

of  Flax. 

seed. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

doMars. 

2,564,150 

1,120,450 

1.8663» 

4,133,747 

1.857328 

3,155,575 

8303,0t7 

1,407,006 

2367,121 

8,873.616 

1,780,190 

2331,702 

3387.787 

2,134384 

8,760,416 

2387,036 

2.062,728 

8,186.485 

2356,786 

1363,466 

S37336T 

3,839,530 

2,087318 

4,180316 

2.842,431 

1,468,485 

8,480306 

8311380 

1333,478 

8355.848 

3.700,111 

1.477,149 

4337333 

4,073.164 

1,640318 

5.306345 

3,132357 

2,036385 

4,135,437 

5,485389 

1379395 

4,746321 

6.472.021 

2355,847 

5351,616 

9307.408 

3365397 

7,880,169 

^544.761 

1351,626 

63«63»3 

8372.098 

1.591,757 

3.613386 

7,703.005 

2396J16 

6307310 

4314,466 

1388.155 

3,1843«) 

6346307 

2366381 

4,255360 

8359.184 

1373334 

3372.061 

1384,921 

184,044 

734387 

Value  of  E^arthem,  Stone,  and  China  ware,  Specie  and  Bullion,  Wines,  Spirits,  Molasses, 
and  Teas,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


YBARS. 


1831.. 
1822.. 
1838.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1820.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1833.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1843.. 
1843*. 
1844.. 


Barthem,  stone, 
and  Chins- 

Specie  and 
Bullion. 

Wines. 

ware. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

763,888 

8,064,800 

1,873,464 

1,164,609 

3,360,846 

1364,627 

1,148,415 

5.007,896 

1,291.542 

888.869 

6,473.095 

1,050,898 

1,086.800 

6,150,765 

1336,363 

1337,589 

6,880,966 

1,781,188 

1,181,047 

8,151,130 

1,631,035 

1.554310 

7,489.741 

1307.533 

1,837,744 

7,403,612 

1360.562 

1,350.060 

8,155,064 

1335.102 

1324,604 

730N045 

1,678,058 

2,024,020 

5.907.504 

2,387,479 

1,818,197 

7,070,308 

2,608,407 

1,591,413 

17311,632 

2344.388 

1,697,682 

13,131,447 

8,760.608 

2.709,187 

18,400,881 

4.332.034 

1323.400 

10,AIO,414 

4,105.741 

1385,536 

17,747,116 

2,318,282 

2.483,258 

5,505,176 

3,441,697 

2.010.231 

8,882.813 

2.209,176 

1.S30.4S0 

4.088  633 

2,001,411 

1,557,961 

4.087,016 

1,271,019 

627323 

22,320,335 

301325 

Tea*. 


ddUrs. 
1,804,798 
2,450,261 
1.791,410 
2.142,620 
3.135.310 
1,587,712 
1,651,486 
2,331,656 
1,447314 
658,000 
1,037,737 
1365,018 
1,537326 
1,319,245 
1332,681 
1,917.881 
1,470,802 
1,476318 
2,222,426 
1.503364 
1J43,237 
886.866 
273,616 


dollars. 
1,710327 
2398.355 
3,634322 
2,413,643 
2347.715 
2,838,728 
2318,982 
2,788,471 
1,484.104 
905.776 
2.432.488 
2,524.281 
2,867,986 
2.989,020 
3.074.172 
4,077312 
8.444,701 
3,865.285 
4,364,234 
2,910.791 
2,628,519 
1.942375 
1,134,820 


dollars. 
1,322,636 
1360.777 
2361.245 
2.786,292 
3,728,935 
8,753361 
1,714,882 
2,431,197 
2,060,457 
2.425,018 
],4LS037 
2,788353 
5,4843a 
6,217349 
4,522,806 
6342  811 
5.003.854 
3,497.156 
2,428,419 
»  437313 
3,406.245 
4,527,108 
8349,228 


*  For  the  nine  months  ending  the  30Ui  of  Jane,  1843,  Gongrrss  hsTinc  changed  the  day  ending  the  fiscal  and  coa- 
mercial  year  firom  the  30th  of  September  to  the  year  ending  Che  30th  of  ione,  1S4S,  and  so  on  for  all  following  years. 


UANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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AMERICA. 


Vai^ue  of  ManufiGu^tures  of  the  United  States,  Exported  during  the  Years,  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1841  and  1842  ;  and  the  Nine  Months,  ending  ^e  30th  of  June,  1843. 


NAMB  OP  ARTICLES. 


Soap,  mud  tallow  caadlet .... 

Leaiber,  boots  and  riiooa 

Honaehold  farnttare 

Coaehea  mod  oUier  carriagea.. 
Hate 

Saddlery 

Wax 

Beer,  porter,  and  cider... 

Spirits  from  grain.... 

Snaffand  tobacco 

Lead 

Linseed  oil,  and  spirits  of  tor- 
pontine  ............... 

COTdage 

Iron— Pig,  bar,  and  nails... 

Castings 

All  manaAictures  of. 

Spirits  from  aMlaases. 

Sugar,  refined 

Cbocolate. 

Gunpowder 

Copper  and  brass. 

Medicina!  drugs 


Total. 


Cotton   piece  goods— Printed 

and  ooloored 

White 

Twist,  yam,  and  tbread. . . . 
All  manaCactores  of, 


Total  cotton 


Plaz  and    hemp — Cloth   and 
thread 

Carried  finrward.... 


1841 

1843 

ftoUars. 

dollara. 

494,5n 

485,138 

103,863 

108,035 

310.105 

300,097 

00,460 

48,509 

]«0,719 

60,883 

tS,4M 

15,086 

74,110 

103,636 

M,1S3 

50.708 

97,150 

54,674 

878,877 

035,490 

90,748 

513,438 

52,I0S 

34.775 

31.58t 

30,457 

138,937 

130,454 

99,004 

68,507 

806,833 

010,561 

871.394 

147,745 

1,348.974 

391.499 

3,006 

3,094 

146,034 

161.393 

71.033 

97,081 

136.409 

139.313 

3^1,147 

4,496,071 

450,503 

886,040 

3,334.839 

3,197,964 

43.503 

37,385 

303,701 

150,361 

3,133,546 

8,070,690 

3,764 

1,038 

3,135,310 

1,971,738 

1843 


dollars. 

407,105 

115,355 

107,983 

48,036 

39343 

17,053 

187.533 

31395 

44,064 

178.319 

491,765 

19,434 
33,196 

110313 
41,189 

370381 

117337 

47,315 

3,033 

47388 

79.334 

108,438 


NAMB  OP  ARTICLES. 


1841 


3,780,048 


358.415 
3375349 

57311 
133,774 


3383,550 


336 


8,133376 


Brought  fbrward. .  •  ■ 
Plax  and  Hemp— Bags,  and 

all  mannCactores  of 

Wearing  apparel 

Cumbs  uid  battoBs.. 

Brushes 

BilHard  taUes  and  apparatus 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

Leather  and  Morocoo  skins, 

not  sold  per  lb 

Printing  presses  and  type... . 
Pire  engines  and  apparatus.. 

Musical  Inatroments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  stationery 

Palnta  and  Tarnish.. 

Vinegar 

Earthen  and  stoneware 

Manufactures  of  glass 

Tin 

Pewter  and  lead 

Marble  and  stone 

Gold  and  rilrer,  and  gold 

leaf 

Gold  and  silver  cein... 

Artiflctal  flowers  and  Jewtiry 

Molasses 

Trunks 

Bricks  and  lime * 

DMnestio  salt 

Total 

Mannfhctored   artieles  not 
enumerated 

Total  Talne.......... 

Total  sterling £ 


1841 


dollars. 
3.135310 

10336 
n,907 
47346 

8,590 
006 

7300 

38,080 
561 
11,439 
16,110 
40310 
83,483 
40,578 
11,957 

6.787 
43,095 

3.751 
10346 
33,546 


dollars. 
1371,786 

58319 
34,714 

1315 

1300 
3,888, 


18tt 


dollara. 
3,11337« 

16345 


4,467 

415 

4354 


1,453 

1,740,486 

10,013 

7390 

1,910 

14,064 

03.765 


I 


6,481301 
010,857 


13,100,500 


1373,360 


19.611 

1304 

16353 

44340 

6O3OI 

17370 

10,308 

731 8 

36,746 

^681 

16.789 

18,911 


I3IS 

1,170,754 
7.638 

10,040 
33I6 
5.726 

30304 


10330 

6384 
IS343 
51391 


7356 
1307 
10348 
0.036 
7,111 
8345 


1305 
1V7319 
1.769 
1317 
1371 
3383 
10363 


4314,401 
506370 


0,581.448 


1,086,097 


8,630347 
470361 


6386306 


1,489373 


One  principal  cause  of  the  growth  of  American  Manufactures^  is  the  difficulty 
which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  experience  in  paying  for  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  arising  from  our  non-admission  of  American  com,  ex- 
cept at  exorbitant  duties,  unless  during  periods  of  extreme  scarcity  in  England. 
The  Americans  are  now  exulting  over  the  fallacy  of  Britbh  legislation,  in  regard 
to  com  and  food,  and  they  extol  the  increase  of  their  own  manufactures. 

In  the  New  York  EiVpress^  April,  1845,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  the 
progress  of  manufactures  in  America : — 

"  The  noanufacturiDg  intereot  of  thi8  country,  at  thepreeent  time,  is  extending  itself  fester  tlian 
at  any  period  since  we  haye  begun  to  manufacture  for  ourselyes.  From  Maine  to  the  extreme 
west  and  south-west,  every  spindle  and  loom  is  at  work — many  of  the  mills  with  orders  for  their 
works  for  months  a-head.  Water  is  no  loncer  the  sole  motive  power  of  fectories,  and,  in  the 
most  favoured  localities  at  the  east,  for  manuractories  this  power  lias  lone  been  exhausted,  and  the 
never-failing  power  of  steam  has  been  resorted  to.  In  Newburyport  and  Boston,  fiictories  of  this 
class  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  even  Lowell  has  now  more  factories  buildins  which  are  to 
be  propelled  by  steam  than  by  water.  At  no  time  have  there  been  more  new  mills  building,  or 
the  old  ones  more  active  than  at  present ;  four  new  mills,  of  the  largest  size,  are  to  be  erected  this 
summer,  and  large  additions  made  to  the  old  ones — in  all,  not  less  than  25,000  looms.  At  the 
new  '  city  of  looms,*  on  the  Merrimack,  at  Haverhill,  active  preparations  are  making  to  commence 
their  dam,  which,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  water-power  that  will  not  be  exhausted  in  half  a 
century  of  prosperous  manufacturing.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  there  is  the  same  tendency 
to  invest  capital  in  manufacturing ;  cotton  mills  are  tiie  fevoured  stocks,  but  other  articles  are  not 
forgotten  or  neglected.  In  Maine,  charters  have  been  granted  for  thirteen  cotton  and  woollen 
roills,  and  two  iron  factories  ;  the  old  companies  have  also  added  largely  to  their  capital  stocks  ; 
and  at  no  time  has  Maine  been  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  manufecturing  as  at  present.  At  Buffalo, 
there  has  been  a  large  mill  started,  with  eveiy  prospect  of  success.  At  St.  Louis,  and  numerous 
other  points  in  the  west,  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  new  mills  are  erecting.  At  Baltimore  and 
Greorgetown,  several  flour  mills  have  been  altered  to  cotton  mills;  and  all  through  tlie  country 
there  is  seen  a  general  wish  to  make  investments  in  this  way." 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

INTERNAL  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thbbe  is  no  part  of  the  world  so  extensively  fiayoured  by  nature  with  the 
facilities  and  power  of  internal  intercourse,  as  the  vast  empire  comprised  within 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  rivers  which  descend  into  the  Atlantic,— even 
those  of  the  New  England  States,  although  their  navigable  courses  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  be  comparativdy  limited,  are  all  important  as  channels  for 
the  transport  <tf  commodities.  The  state  of  Maine  has,  by  its  inlets  and  rivers, 
abundant  water  communication,  and  requires  but  little  aid  from  artificial  con- 
struction. Where  most  wanted,  canals  and  railroads  have  been  opened  or 
projected  (for  which,  and  the  rivers  of  the  state,  see  Maine).  New  Hampshire 
has  several  rivers,  the  navigation  of  which,  where  interrupted,  has,  in  several 
parts,  been  improved  by  artificial  means.  Vermont  has  Lake  Champlain,  and 
numerous  navigable  streams.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
have  extended  the  means  of  internal  transport  by  canals  and  railroads,  which 
communicate  between  the  principal  seaport  towns  and  the  navigable  termination 
of  inland  rivers.  Railroads  open  a  rapid  intercourse  direct  from  the  Atlantic,  at 
Boston,  to  the  Hudson,  at  Albany.  The  Hudson,  that  great  artery  of  trade  and 
intercourse  within  the  state  of  New  York,  opens  extensive  and  convenient 
channels  of  transport  to  and  from  the  interior, — to  and  from  Lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  and  Elrie,  with  which  the  Hudson  is  in  communication,  by  canals  and 
railways;  and,  by  all  these,  an  internal  navigation  is  opened  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  waters  and  regions  of  the  fab  wbst.  Railroads  and 
canals  traverse  the  Jerseys,  to  Delaware  bay  and  river.  The  Susquehanna, — 
the  Ohio, — that  great  inlet,  Chesapeake  bay, — the  Potomac,  and  numerous  other 
streams,  and  canals,  and  railroads,  extend  navigation  and  the  means  of  inter- 
course over  the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  When 
the  projected  and  xmfinished  canals  and  railways  are  completed,  the  means 
of  internal  transport  will  be  extended  to  all  impc»tant  points  of  these  states. 

The  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  are  nearly  all 
on  a  scale  of  minor  extent,  or  rather  depth ;  but  they  are  important  in  affording 
focilities,  improved  by  the  railways  and  canals  which  have  been  constructed,  in 
bringing  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  market.  Alabama  has  several  navigable, 
but  not  deep,  rivers. 

The  magnificent  regions  of  the  west  are  traversed  by  the  great  navigab^ 
waters  of  the  Missbsippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  the  numerous  rivers  which  llow 
into  them  from  the  east,  north,  and  west  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior 
complete  this  vast  extent  of  internal  navigation. 
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We  have,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work^  given  a  detailed  accoont  of  the  great 
lakes ;  and,  in  our  special  account  of  each  state  (which  see),  we  have  described 
the  bays^  harbours,  and  rivers  of  each.  The  Mississippi,  Missouri^  and  some  of 
their  great  branches,  require  some  further  description. 

The  Mississippi,  or  Missi-Sepe,  in  the  Algonquin  Indian  language,  which 
prevails  in  its  upper  parts,  means  Great  river.  Its  source,  according  to  the  ex- 
plorations of  Schoolcraft,  July  ISth,  1832,  is  Itasca  Lake,  47  d^.  10  min.  north 
latitude,  and  95  d^.  54  min.  west  longitude,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1350  feet, 
and  at  a  distance  of  3160  miles,  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Itasca  Lake  is 
romantically  situated  among  hills  clothed  with  pines.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is 
only  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 
This  first  stream  of  the  Great  River  is  little  more  than  a  mere  brook, 
flowing  north  and  north-easterly  to  Lake  Cass,  about  184  miles,  from  thence 
it  winds,  generally  in  a  south-east^  south-south-westerly,  and  south-south- 
easterly  direction,  frequently  over  rapids,  to  the  Big  Falls,  and  thence 
about  sixty  miles  further  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Vessels  do  not  ascend 
the  river  over  these  falls;  and  they  pass  below,  over  several  rapids,  even 
as  low  down  as  Riviere  des  Moines.  The  country  above  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony  we  have  described,  as  well  as  the  principal  tributaries  which  fall  into 
the  Mississippi,  above,  and,  for  a  considerable  distance,  below  and  west  of  those 
falls,  in  our  separate  account  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  t^e  Western  Territory. 
Most  of  those  tributaries,  although  interrupted  by  some  falls,  and  several 
rapids,  afford,  by  boats  and  canoes,  extensive  and  convenient  means  of  inland 
transport. 

The  Mississippi,  with  its  great  and  lesser  tributaries,  drain  all  the  regions 
which  extend  from  the  Alleghany  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lands  drained  by  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  great  lakes. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  described  the  Mississippi  more  intelligibly,  and  at  greater 
length,  than  any  other  traveller.  He  had  followed  its  stream,  from  its  mouths, 
or  delta,  to  its  source.  No  other  traveller  had  done  so  before  him.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  other  one  traveller  has  followed  his  example.  We  have 
also  examined  the  local  descriptions  of  other  authorities.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  greatest  rivers  in  North  and  South  America  should  have  been  first  disco- 
vered, not  upwards  from  their  confluence  with  the  sea,  but  downwards  from  one 
of  their  upper  or  main  branches.  The  Amazon  was  first  navigated^  down  to 
the  Atlantic,  by  an  European,  Orellana,  in  a  frail  craft  built  near  the  foot  of  the 
Andes.  In  this  vessel  he  floated  down  the  Naco,  an  upper  tributary,  to  the 
main  stream  of  the  Amazon,  and  thence,  without  compass,  and  through  unknown 
regions,  to  the  ocean. 

The  Mississippi  was  discovered  in  1672,  by  the  Jesuit,  Father  Marquette, 
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who^  with  hts  followers,  by  ascending  the  Fox  river,  firom  Lake  Champlain  in 
canoea^  carried  the  latter  and  their  stores,  over  the  Portage,  a  few  miles,  to  the 
Wisconsin,  descended  that  stream  until  they  reached  the  Mississippi,  in  about 
latitude  42  deg.  50  min.  north.  They  floated  down  with  its  current  until  they 
passed  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  and  reached  some  villages  of  Illinois,  who 
received  them  hospitably.  They  proceeded  downwards,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
Arkansas ;  from  which  point  they  returned  afterwards  to  Canada.  In  1682,  the 
intrepid  La  Salle  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  describing  the  physical  character  of  the  Mississippi,  dis- 
tributes it  into  natural  diivisions,  as  indicated  by  the  permanent  differences  in 
the  colour  of  its  waters, — ^the  geological  character  of  its  bed  and  banks, — ^its 
forest  trees  and  otiier  v^etable  productions,— its  velocity, — the  diflBculties  it 
opposes  to  navigation,— and  other  natural  appearances  and  circumstances. 

He  traces  it  from  its  origin  in  a  region  of  lakes,  which  are  spread  over  table- 
lands, the  waters  of  which  flow  north  into  Hudson's  Bay,  south  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  east  into  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  Gulf  of  StXawrence.  He  follows 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  Pakagama,  a  distance  of  230  miles 
^  through  a  low  ]Mtdrie,  covered  with  wild  ricci  rushes,  sword  grass,  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  During  tiiis  distance,  it  is  extremely  devious  as  to  course  and 
width,  sometimes  expanding  into  small  lakes,  at  others,  narrowing  into  a 
channel  of  about  eighty  feet.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  on  its  exit  from  Red 
Cedar  or  Cassina  Lake,  with  an  average  depth  of  two  feet ;  but  from  the  junction 
of  the  Leech  Lake  fork,  increases  to  100  feet  in  width,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  deptli.  Its  current,  during  this  distance,  is  still  and  gentle ;  and  its 
mean  velooity  may  be  estimated  at  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  with  a  descent  of 
three  inches  per  mile/'  Water^fowl  and  amphibious  quadrupeds  are  met  with 
in  great  numbers  within  this  region. 

Rocky  strata  imd  a  wooded  island  appear  at  tiie  Falls  of  Pakagama,  where 
the  river  desoefids  by  an  abrupt  cataract,  twenty  feet :  from  which  point  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Atithony,  a  distance  of  about  685  miles,  it  exhibits  its  second  charac- 
teristic division.  The  prairie  disappeurs  lAove  the  Cataract  of  Pdo^ma.  Groves 
of  elm,  maple,  birch,  oak,  and  ash,  then  rise,  and  extend  back  from  the  banks  of 
the  river, — overshadowing  and  adorning  its  dear  and  majestic  waters*  The 
black  wahnit  first  appears  below  Sandy  Lake  river,  and  the  sycamore  below  the 
River  de  Corbeau.  The  Mississippi,  in  its  many  windings  above  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  is  picturesquely  adorned  with  innumerable,  richly  wooded,  islands. 
Of  its  taributaries,  the  largest  in  this  distance  is  the  De  Corbeau,  flowing  from  the 
south-west  The  Pine,  Elk|  Sac,  and  Crow  rivers,  also  flow  into  it  from 
the  weat,  and  the  St.  Francis  and  Rum  River  from  the  east.  The  meanderings 
of  the  Mississippi  below  the  Cataract  of  Pakagama  are  irregular,  but  neither 
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80  short  nor  so  abrupt  aa  above.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimates  the  mean  width  of 
the  stream  at  300  feet  until  the  junction  of  the  De  Corbeau^  and  below  that  at 
250  yards. 

**  Its  navigation,**  he  observes,  "  is  impeded,  agreeably  to  a  memonuidiim  whicfa  1  hare  kept, 
by  thirty-five  rapids,  nineteen  ripples,  and  two  minor  falfs,  called  the  Little  and  the  Big  Falls,  in 
all  of  which  the  river  has  an  aggregate  descent  of  224  feet  in  14,640  yards,  or  about  eight  miles. 
The  mean  fall  of  the  current,  exclusive  of  Uie  rapids,  may  be  computed  at  six  inches  per  mile,  and 
its  velocity  at  three  miles  per  hour.  In  the  course  of  this  distance  it  receives  several  small  tarfoid 
streams,  and  acquires  a  brownish  hue,  bnt  still  preserves  its  transparency,  and  is  palatable  diiok- 
water.  A  few  miles  above  the  river  Corbeau,  on  the  east  side,  we  observe  the  first  dry  prairies,  or 
natural  meadows,  and  they  continue  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Antliony.  These  prairies  are  the  great 
resort  of  the  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer,  and  are  the  only  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  MiasiaBippi  where  the 
buffalo  is  now  to  be  found.  Granite  rocks  appear  at  several  of  the  rapids,  in  roUed  pieces,  aod  in 
beds  ;  and,  in  some  places,  attain  an  elevation  of  100  or  200  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  water,  bat 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  alluvial. 

''  At  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  river  has  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  forty  feet,  and,  from  this 
to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  843  miles,  it  is  bounded  by  limestone  bluffs,  wbiefa 
attain  various  elevations,  from  loio  to  400  feet,  and  present  a  succession  of  the  most  sublime  and 
picturesque  views.  This  forms  the  third  characteristic  change  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river 
prairies  cease,  and  the  rocky  blufi  commence  precisely  at  the  Falb  of  St  Anthony.  Nine  miles 
below,  it  receives  the  St.  Peter*s  from  the  west,  and  is  successively  swelled  on  that  side  by  the 
Ocano,  Iowa,  Turkey,  Des  Moines,  and  Salt  nvers ;  and,  on  the  east,  by  the  St.  Croix,  Chippeway, 
Black,  Wisconsin,  llock,  and  Illinois.  One  hundred  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the 
river  expands  into  a  lake,  called  Pepin,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  four  in  width.  It  is, 
on  issuing  from  this  lake,  that  the  river  first  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  those  extensive  and 
moving  sand-bars,  innumerable  islands  and  channels,  and  drifts  and  snagi,  which  contioue  to  dia- 
racterise  it  to  the  ocean.  Its  bends  from  this  point  onwards  are  larger,  and  its  course  more  direct ; 
and,  although  its  waters  are  adulterated  by  several  dark  coloured  and  turbid  streams,  it  may  still 
be  considered  transparent.  The  principal  impediments  to  navigation  in  this  distance  are  the 
Des  Moines,  and  Rock  river  rapids.  The  latter  extends  six  miles,  and  opposes  an  efiTectual  barrier 
to  steamboat  navigation,  although  keelboats  and  barges  of  the  largest  classes  may  ascend.  This 
rapid  is  390  miles  above  St.  Louis.** 

The  crystalline  transparency  of  the  Mississippi  gradaally  disappears,  after  its 
confluence  with  the  Missouri.  Had  not  the  Mississippi  been  the  first  discovered 
and  explored,  the  Missouri  would  have,  as  the  main  stream,  given  its  name  to 
the  Great  River,  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  waters  of  the  Missouri  are 
turbid,  and  of  a  gray  colour;  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  that  '^  during  its 
floods,  which  happen  twice  a  year,  it  communicates,  almost  instantaneously,  to 
the  combined  stream,  its  predominating  qualities ;  but,  towards  die  dose  of  the 
summer  season,  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  stage  of  water,  the  streams  do  not  fully 
incorporate  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  but  preserve  opposite  sides  of  the  river; 
and  I  have  observed  this  phenomenon  at  the  town  of  Herculaneum,  f<Nrty-eight 
miles  below  the  junction.  The  water  in  this  part  of  the  river  cannot  be  drank 
until  it  has  been  set  aside  to  allow  the  mud  to  settle."  The  appearance  of  the 
Mississippi,  after  the  foul  waters  of  the  Missouri  acquire  the  mastery,  has  a  sooty, 
dark,  and  mysterious  character,  and  the  dismal  scenery  of  its  low  muddy  banks; 
and  its  dreaded  snagSj  sawyers,  sand-bars,  and  its  numerous  fixed,  shifting,  and 
unseen  dangers,  renders  its  navigation  neither  agreeable  nor  safe.  Bdow  the 
Missouri,  its  great  importance  must  be  considered  in  regard  to  its  commerce,  and 
the  vast  resources  of  the  countries  through  which  its  tributaries  flow.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
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Schoolcraft  at  1220  miles^  in  the  course  of  which  it  receives  from  the  west  the 
Maremacy  St.  Francis^  White^  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers ;  and,  from  the  east,  the 
Kaskaskia,  Great  Maddy^  Ohio^  Wolf,  and  Tazoo.  This  part  of  the  river  is 
particolarly  characterised  by  snags  and  sawyers,  falling-in  banks,  islands,  sand-bars, 
and  mud-banks ;  the  channel  of  which  is  shifted  by  every  succeeding  flood.  The 
Telocity  of  its  stream  was  formerly  considered  so  strong,  that  it  could  not  be  navi- 
gated by  sailing  vessels.  This  belief  was  unfounded,  although  a  strong  wind  is  re- 
quired to  ascend  the  river ;  and  it  is  navigated  by  ocean  sailing  ships  of  from  400  to 
800  tons'  burden,  from  the  Balise  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  105  miles,  and  could 
be  ascended  higher,  but  the  navigation  above  New  Orleans  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  steamboats.  The  breadth  of  the  river  of^site  St.  Louis  is  about  a  mile.  It  is 
somewhat  less  at  New  Orleans,  and  still  less  at  its  principal  mouth.  A  bar  at  its 
deepest  entrance  prevents  ships  drawing  more  than  eighteen  feet  water  from  en- 
tering. Wild  rice  is  not  found  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  forty- 
first  degree  of  north  latitude;  nor  the  Indian  reed,  or  cane,  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth.  Theae  two  productions  characterise  the  extremes  of  this  river.  It  has  been 
observed  by  MacKenzie,  that  the  former  is  hardly  known,  or  at  least  does  not  come 
to  maturity,  north  of  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  alligator  is  first  seen 
below  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas.  The  paroquet  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  flocks  of  paroquets  have  occasionally  been  seen 
as  high  as  Chicago. 

Sailing  ships  seldom  ascend  the  Mississippi  higher  than  Natchez.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  of  the  largest  size  as  far  as  the  Ohio.  (See  number  and 
size  of  steamboats  upon  the  Mississippi  hereafter.)  The  passage  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  New  Orleans  and  back  has  been  made  in  nineteen  days.  From  New 
Orleans  to  Louisville  the  shortest  passage  has  been  eight  days  and  two  hours : 
the  distance  being  1650  miles,  against  the  current.  The  steamboats  have 
generally  high-pressure  power,  and  many  fatal  explosions  have  happened  upon 
these  waters.  The  first  steam-vessel  for  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  built 
in  1810. 

The  following  description  of  a  flood  on  the  Mississippi,  is  from  the  pen  of 

the  celebrated  naturalist,  Audubon : — 

**  There  the  overflow  is  astonishiDg ;  for  no  sooner  has  the  water  reached  the  upper  part  of  the 
banks,  than  it  rushes  out  and  overspreads  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  swamps,  presenting  an 
ocean  overgrown  with  stupendous  forest  trees.  So  sudden  is  the  calamity,  that  every  individual, 
whether  man  or  beast,  has  to  exert  his  utmost  ingenuity  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  dreaded 
element.  The  Indian  auickly  removes  to  the  hills  of  the  interior,  the  cattle  and  game  swim  to  the 
different  stripes  of  lana  that  remain  uncovered  in  the  midst  of  the  flood,  or  attempt  to  force  their 
way  through  the  waters  until  they  perish  from  fatigue.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  the  inha- 
bitants have  rafts  read^made,  on  which  they  remove  themselves,  their  cattle,  and  their  provisions, 
and  which  they  then  rasten  with  ropes  or  grape  vines  to  the  larger  trees,  while  they  contemplate 
the  melancholy  spectacle  presented  by  the  current,  as  it  carries  off*  their  houses  and  wood-yards 
piece  bjr  piece.  Some  who  have  nothing  to  Icwe,  and  are  usually  known  by  Uie  name  o£squaUert, 
take  this  opportunity  of  traversing  the  woods  in  canoes,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  game,  and 
particularly  the  skins  of  animals,  such  as  the  deer  and  bear,  which  may  be  converted  into  money. 
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They  resort  to  the  low  ridges  surrounded  by  the  waters,  and  destroy  thousands  of  deer  merely  for 
their  skins,  leaving  the  flesh  to  putrefy. 

**  The  river  itself,  rolling  its  swollen  waters  along,  presents  a  spectacle  of  the  most  imposiog 
nature.  Although  no  large  vessel,  unless  propelled  by  steam,  can  now  make  its  way  against  the 
current,  it  is  seen  covered  by  boats  laden  with  produce,  which,  running  out  from  all  the  smaller 
streams,  float  silently  towards  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  their  owners,  meaowbiley  not  very  wdl 
assured  of  finding  a  landing-place  even  there.  The  water  is  covered  with  yellow  foam  and 
pumice,  the  latter  having  floated  A'om  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  north-west.  The  eddies  are 
uirger  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Here  and  there  tracts  of  forests  are  observed  undemined, 
the  trees  gradually  giving  way,  and  falling  into  the  stream.  Cattle,  horses,  bears,  and  deer,  are 
seen  at  times  attempting  to  swim  across  the  impetuous  mass  of  foaming  and  boiling  water;  whilst 
here  and  there  a  vulture  or  an  eagle  is  observed  perched  on  a  bloated  carcass,  tearing  it  up  in 
pieces,  as  regardless  of  the  flood  as  on  former  occasions  it  would  have  been  of  the  numerous 
iawyert  and  planters  with  which  the  surface  of  the  river  is  covered  when  the  water  b  low.  Even 
the  steamer  is  frequently  distressed.  The  numberless  trees  and  logs  that  float  along,  break  its 
paddles  and  retard  its  progress.  Besides,  it  is  on  such  occasions  difficult  to  procure  fuel  to  main- 
tain its  fires;  and  it  is  not  only  at  very  distant  intervals  that  a  wood-yard  can  be  found  vrbich  the 
water  has  not  carried  off*. 

*•  Following  the  river  in  your  canoe,  you  reach  those  parts  of  the  shores  that  are  protected 
against  the  overflowing  of  the  waters,  and  are  called  levtet.  There  you  find  tlie  whole  population 
of  the  district  at  work,  repairing  and  augmenting  those  artificial  barriers  which  are  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fields.  Every  person  appears  to  dread  the  opening  of  a  crevasse,  by  which 
the  waters  may  rush  into  his  fields.  In  spite  of  all  exertions,  however,  the  crevaue  opens,  and 
water  bursts  impetuously  over  tlie  plantations,  and  lays  waste  the  crops  which  so  lately  were 
blooming  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  spring.  It  opens  up  a  new  channel,  whi<^  for  angfat  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  carry  its  waters  even  to  the  Mexican  gulf. 

'*  But  now,  kind  reader,  observe  this  great  flood  gradually  subsiding,  and  again  see  the 
mighty  changes  which  it  has  effected.  The  waters  have  now  been  carried  into  the  distant  ocean. 
The  earth  is  everywhere  covered  by  a  deep  deposit  of  muddy  loam,  which,  in  drying,  splits 
into  deep  and  narrow  chasms,  presenting  a  reticulated  appearance,  and  from  which,  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  disagreeable,  and  at  times  noxious,  exhalations  arise,  and  fill  die 
lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  as  with  a  dense  fog.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  almost 
everywhere  been  broken  down  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Large  streams  are  now  found  to 
exist,  where  none  were  formerly  to  be  seen,  having  forced  their  vray  in  direct  lines  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  bends.  These  are,  bj  the  navigator,  called  short  cuts.  Some  of  them  have 
proved  large  enough  to  produce  a  change  in  the  navigation  of  the  MissiaBippL  If  I  mistake  not, 
one  of  these,  known  by  tlie  name  of  Grand  Cut-off,  and  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  has  diverted 
the  river  from  its  natural  course,  and  has  shortened  it  by  fifty  miles.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
islands  present  a  bulwark  consisting  of  an  enormous  maas  of  floated  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  have 
lodged  there.  Large  sand-banks  have  been  completely  removed  by  the  impetuous  whirls  of  the 
waters,  and  have  been  deposited  in  other  places.  Some  appear  quite  new  to  the  eye  of  the 
navigator,  who  lias  to  mark  their  situation  and  bearings  in  uis  log'>book.  The  trees  on  the 
margins  of  the  banks  have  in  many  parts  given  way.  They  are  seen  bending  over  the  stream, 
like  tlie  ffrounded  arms  of  an  overwhelmed  anny  of  giants.  Everywhere  are  heard  the  lameo* 
tations  of  the  farmer  and  planter,  whilst  their  servants  and  themselves  are  busily  employed 
in  repairing  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  floods.  At  one  crevasse  an  old  ship  or  two,  dis- 
mantled for  the  purpose,  are  sunk,  to  obstruct  the  passage  opened  by  the  still  rushing  waters, 
while  new  earth  is  brought  to  fill  up  the  chasms.  The  squatter  is  seen  shouldering  his  rifle,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  morass,  in  search  of  his  lost  stock,  to  drive  the  survivors  home,  and 
save  the  skins  of  the  drowned.  New  fences  have  everywhere  to  be  formed;  even  new  houses  must 
be  erected,  to  save  which  from  a  like  disaster,  the  settler  places  them  on  an  elevated  platform, 
supported  by  pillars  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  lands  must  be  ploughed  anew;  and  if  the 
season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  a  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes  may  yet  be  raised.  But  the  rich  pros- 
pects of  the  planter  are  blasted.  The  traveller  is  impeded  in  nis  journey,  the  creeks  and  smaller 
streams  having  broken  up  their  banks  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  size.  A  bank  of  sand 
wliicli  seems  firm  and  secure,  suddenly  gives  way  beneath  the  traveller's  horse,  and  the  next 
moment  the  animal  has  sunk  in  the  quicksand,  either  to  the  chest  in  front,  or  over  the  crupper 
behind,  leavine  its  master  in  a  situation  not  to  be  envied. 

"  Unlike  the  mountain  torrents  and  small  rivers  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Mississippi 
rises  but  slowly  during  these  floods,  continuing  for  several  weeks  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  an 
inch  in  the  day.  When  at  its  height,  it  undei^es  little  fluctuation  for  some  dap,  and  after  this 
subsides  as  slowly  as  It  rose.  The  usual  duration  of  a  flood  is  from  four  to  six  weeks,  although, 
on  some  occasions,  it  is  protracted  to  two  months. 

"  Every  one  knows  how  largely  the  idea  of  floods  and  cataclysms  enter  into  the  speculations  of 
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the  gieologiAt.  If  Ihe  streamlets  of  the  European  continent  afford  illustrations  of  the  formation 
of  strata*  how  much  more  must  the  Mississippi,  with  its  ever-shiding  sandbanks,  its  crumblins 
shores,  its  enormous  masses  of  drid-timber,  the  source  of  future  beds  of  coal,  its  e&tensiTO  and 
varied  alluvial  deposits,  and  its  mighty  mass  of  waters  rolling  sullenly  along,  like  the  flood  of 
eternity !" 

Before  discussing  any  of  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  we  may 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the,  in  reality,  main  stream. 

The  Missouri  has  its  origin,  as  well  as  some  of  its  branches,  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  the  chief  source  is  said  to  rise  at  about  a  mile  distant 
from  that  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia.  The  most  authentic  infor- 
mation we  have  yet  had,  of  the  sources  of  this  mighty  river,  is  from  its  first  dis- 
coverers, Lewis  and  Clarke.  Those  travellers  consider  that  the  Missouri  seems 
to  be,  in  its  early  course,  formed  by  three  considerable  branches,  which  unite  not 
far  from  the  base  of  the  principal  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  To  the 
northern  they  gave  the  name  of  Jefferson,  to  the  middle  Gallatin,  and  to  the 
southern  Maddison.  All  these  streams  flow  with  great  velocity;  their  beds  are 
formed  of  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and  their  waters  are  transparent.  One  hun- 
dred miles  above  the  forks  of  the  Missouri,  are  the  forks  of  Jefferson  river;  two 
subordinate  branches  of  which  are  called  Wisdom  and  Philanthropy,  one 
coming  from  the  north-west,  and  the  other  from  the  south-east.  Wisdom  river 
is  fifty  yards  wide,  cold,  rapid,  and  containing  a  third  more  water  than  the  Jeffer- 
son; it  drains  the  waters  of  melting  snows  from  the  mountains,  but  is  unnavigable 
on  account  of  its  rapidity.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  further  up  is  the 
extreme  navigable  point  of  the  river,  in  north  latitude  forty-three  degrees  thirty 
minutes  and  forty-three  seconds.  Two  miles  beyond  this  is  a  small  gap  or  nar- 
row entrance,  formed  by  the  high  mountains  which  recede  on  each  side,  at  the 
head  of  an  elevated  valley,  ten  miles  long  and  five  broad,  so  as  to  form  a  spa- 
cious cove  several  miles  in  diameter.  From  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lowest  of 
these  mountains,  which  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  issues  the 
remotest  water  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  sofurce  it  is  said  that  the  temperature 
is  so  high  that,  at  the  end  of  August,  water  standing  in  vessels  exposed  to  the 
night  air  has  been  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

After  the  junction  of  the  three  branches,  the  river  foams  onward,  as  a 
large  mountain  torrent.  It  then  spreads  into  a  broad,  and  comparatively,  tranquil 
stream,  fall  of  islands.  Peaks  of  blackish  rock  frown  above  the  river  in  perpen- 
dicular elevations  of  about  a  thousand  feet.  The  mountains  around  which  it 
flows  are  covered  with  pines,  cedars,  and  furs ;  and  mountain  sheep  are  seen 
bounding  on  their  summits,  where  they  are  apparently  inaccessible.  In  this 
distance  the  mountains  have  an  aspect  of  wild,  sombre  grandeur.  On  the 
meadows  and  along  the  banks,  the  most  common  wood  is  the  cotton-tree, 
which,  with  the  willow,  forms  almost  the  exclusive  growth  of  the  Upper 
Missouri. 
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About  forty-seyen  miles  below  where  the  Missouri  gushes  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  into  its  channel  through  the  upper  plains^  are  the  Gates  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  In  ascending  the  stream,  it  increases  in  rapidity^  depths  and 
breadth^  to  the  mouth  of  this  formidable  pass^  where  the  rocks  approach  it  on 
both  sides^  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of 
1200  feet.  Near  the  base  they  are  composed  of  black  granite;  but  above,  the 
whole  are  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  cream  colour.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project 
over  the  river,  and  menace  the  passenger  with  destruction.  For  the  space 
of  five  miles  and  three  quarters^  the  rocks  rise  to  the  above  d^ree  of  elevation, 
and  the  river,  350  yards  broad,  seems  to  have  forced,  or  sawn  its  channel  through 
the  solid  rocks,  for  nearly  six  miles  in  length;  incased,  as  it  were,  during  all  this 
distance^  between  two  walls  of  about  1200  feet  high.  During  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tance the  water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the  edges ;  and,  for  the  first  three  miles,  there 
is  not  a  spot,  except  for  a  few  yards^  on  which  a  man  could  stand  between  tiie 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  clifis. 

The  river,  for  the  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  becomes  almost  a  con- 
tinued cataract.  In  this  distance  its  perpendicular  descent  is  362  feet.  The 
first  fall  is  ninety-eight  feet ;  the  second,  nineteen ;  the  third,  forty-seven ;  the 
fourth,  twenty-six.  Next  to  the  Niagara,  these  falls  are  the  most  stupendous 
of  any  known  in  the  world.  The  Missouri  continues  to  rush  furiously  onward 
for  a  long  distance  beyond,  but  there  is  not  much  variation  in  its  appearance 
until  its  confluence  with  the  Platte,  which  river  brings  down  vast  quantities  of 
coarse  sand.  The  Missouri  is  then  studded  with  islands.  The  formation  of 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  sand,  as  it  has  drifted 
down,  has  adhered  to  some  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  shore,  and  formed  a 
hard  barrier  of  resistance  to  the  mud,  which  fills  up  the  river  to  the  same  height 
with  the  sand-bar  itself.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  consistency,  willows  grow, 
their  roots  imparting  solidity  to  the  whole:  with  further  accumulations,  the 
cotton-wood  tree  next  appears,  till  the  soil  is  gradually  raised  to  a  point  above 
the  highest  freshets.  Thus  stopped  in  its  course,  the  water  seeks  a  passage 
elsewhere,  and,  as  the  soil  on  each  side  is  light  and  yielding,  what  was  only 
a  peninsula  becomes  gradually  an  island ;  and  the  river,  during  the  period  of 
formation  scoops  additional  room  for  its  waters  from  the  adjacent  shore.  In  this 
way  the  Missouri,  like  the  Mississippi,  is  continually  cutting  ofi*  the  projections  of 
the  shore,  and  leaving  its  ancient  channel,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  deposits 
of  mud,  and  a  few  stagnant  ponds. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  Platte,  the  soil  is  described 
as  generally  fertile,  and,  although  timber  is  ^|carce,  there  is  still  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  settlers.     Above   the  Platte,  although  the  soil  is  said  to  be  rich,  the 
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non-appearance  of  wood,  and  the  want  of  good  water,  of  which  there  is  but  a 
small  quantity  in  the  creeks,  form  great  disadvantages  in  regard  to  its  occupancy. 
The  prairies,  for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  produce  abundance  of 
good  pasturage. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Missouri 
gradually  expands,  comprehending  some  wide  bottoms,  in  which  are  many 
settlements,  gradually  increasing  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  Manito 
rocks,  and  some  other  precipitous  cliffs,  are  the  terminations  of  low  ranges  of 
hills,  through  which  the  river  flows.  These  hills  sometimes  cause  rapids,  and 
opposite  the  Manito  rocks,  a  group,  called  the  Thousand  Islands,  stretches 
obliquely  across  the  river,  separated  by  narrow  channels,  in  which  the  current  is 
stronger  than  below.  Some  of  the  channels  are  obstructed  by  floating  trees, 
which  usually  accumulate  about  the  upper  ends  of  islands,  and  are  called  rafts. 
After  increasing  to  a  certain  extent,  portions  of  these  rafts  become  loosened,  and 
float  down  the  river,  covering  nearly  its  whole  surface,  and  greatly  impeding  and 
endangering  the  progress  of  the  ascending  boats. 

Council  Bluffs^  the  seat  of  an  important  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  about  600  miles  up  the  Missouri,  is  a  remarkable  bank,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  brink  of  the  river,  to  an  elevation  of  150  feet. 

The  Missouri,  with  its  continuation  down  the  Mississippi,  is  the  longest  river 
in  America.*  Its  whole  course,  from  its  source  in  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  4424  miles,  including  its  windings :  nearly  4000  miles  of  this 
course  is  navigable.  From  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  to 
Fort  Mandan,  it  is  1609  miles;  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Great  Falls  2576 
miles ;  2664  to  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains ;  2690  to  the  Gates  of  the 
Mountains  ;  3096  to  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  Jefferson  river;  and  3124 
miles  to  its  remotest  source.  In  this  immense  course  it  receives  upwards  of 
fifty  large  rivers,  and  about  150  smaller  streams.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Roche-Jaune,  or  Yellowstone,  the  Kansas,  Platte,  Osage,  Gasconade,  Idttle  Mis- 
souri, Running  Water,  Charaton,  White,  and  Milk  rivers. 

The  Tbllowstokb  is  the  largest  of  these  tributaries.  Its  sources  are  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  near  those  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  and  it  may  be  navi- 
gated in  canoes  almost  to  its  head.  It  runs  first  through  a  mountunous  country; 
in  many  parts  fertile  and  well  timbered.  It  then  waters  a  rich  country,  inter«- 
spersed  with  valleys  and  meadows,  and  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  until 

*  "  The  American  Fur  Company  have  sent  their  steamboats  twenty-one  hundred  ntUes  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  in  high  water,  steamboats  of  light  draft  can  ascend  two  ihoutand  and 
nx  hundred  miles.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  by  steam  between  tut  and  seven  hundred 
ntUes  above  St.  Louis.  These  rivers  pass  through  an  exceedingly  fertile  country ;  and  when  a  just 
system  of  internal  improvement  shall  be  carriea  into  operation,  not  only  New  Orleans  and  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  benefited,  but  every  portion  of  the  United  States  will  feel 
the  invigorating  influence  or  such  a  course.** — St,  Louis  Republican. 
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near  the  Mis&omi  it  flows  through  open  meadows  and  low -grounds  wooded  on  its 
borders.  In  the  upper  country  its  course  is  said  to  be  very  rapid,  but  during 
the  two  last,  and  largest,  portions,  its  current  is  much  more  gentle  than  that  of 
the  Missouri.  On  the  sand-bars,  and  along  the  margin  of  this  river,  grows  the 
small-leafed  willow ;  in  the  low  grounds  adjoining,  are  scattered  rose  biishes 
three  or  four  feet  high,  the  red*berry,  service  berry,  and  redwood.  The  higher 
plains  border  either  immediately  on  the  river,  where  they  are  generally  timbered, 
and  have  an  undergrowth  like  that  of  the  low  grounds,  with  the  addition  of  the 
broad-leafed  willow,  gooseberry,  purple  currant,  and  honeysuckle  ;  or  they  grew 
between  the  low  groimds  and  the  hills,  and  for  the  most  part  without  wood,  or 
any  growth;  except  large  quantities  of  wild  hyssop,  a  plant  whidi  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet :  like  the  willow  of  the  sand-bars,  it  is  a  favourite  food  of  the 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  grouse,  porcupine,  hare,  and  rabbit. — LetoU  atul  Clarke* 

The  Platte  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  Missouri,  and  drives  its  current  to 
the  northern  bank,  on  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching.  At  some  distance 
above  the  confluence,  the  Missouri  is  two  miles  wide,  with  a  rapid  current  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  in  some  parts,  the  rapidity  increases  as  it  approaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  ;  the  velocity  of  which,  combined  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
rolling  sands  which  are  drifting  down  it,  into  the  Missouri,  renders  it  unna* 
vigable,  except  for  flats  or  rafts,  or  by  the  Indians  who  pass  it  in  smaU  flat  canoes 
made  of  hides,  and  the  Americans  who  have  contrived  to  navigate  it  by  means 
of  keel-boats,  whieh,  being  constructed  to  draw  but  little  water,  and  built  upon  a 
small  flat  keel,  are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  ascending  rapid  and  shallow 
streams.  The  Platte  winds  its  course,  from  west  to  east,  for  more  than  800 
miles. 

The  Kansas  is  described  as  resembling  the  Missouri,  with  a  mwe 
moderate  current,  and  waters  less  turbid.  Its  valley,  like  that  of  the  Missouri, 
consists  of  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  producing  forests  of  cotton-wood,  sycamore, 
and  odier  trees,  interspersed  with  meadows  ;  but  in  the  upper  part  the  trees 
become  more  and  more  scattered,  and  at  length  disappear :  the  country  around 
its  sources  spreads  into  an  immense  prairie. 

The  OsAGH,  so  called  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  its  banks, 
flows  into  the  Missouri  133  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  Its 
source^  are  in  the  Ozark  mountains.  Flowing  along  the  base  of  the  north- 
western slope  of  a  mountainous  range,  it  receives  from  the  east  several  r^id 
tributaries.  In  point  of  magnitude  this  river  ranks  with  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee.  It  has  been  represented  as  navigable  for  600  miles,  but  this 
Major  Long  considers  an  exaggeration,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  shoals 
and  sand-bars  in  its  current.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  traverses  broad 
and  fertile  bottom-lands,  bearing  heavy  forests  of  sycamore  and  cotton-trees. 
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The  Charaton  is  seventy-fiire  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  at 
high  flood  150  miles.  Half  a  mile  from  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  it  receives 
the  Liitle  Charaton,  also  a  considerable  stream,  and  navigable  for  many  miles. 
The  Charaton  has  its  source  near  the  Des  Moines  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  traverses  a  country  described  as  of  great  importance,  both  on  account  of  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  inexhaustible  mines  of  lead. 

The  A  BK  Alts  AS  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  about  42  deg.  north 
latitude,  near  the  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  the  borders  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  is  about  2120  miles  in  lengthy  flowing 
generally  east -south-east.  Its  tributary  streams  are  little  known ;  they  are  re- 
markable for  being  deeply  impregnated  with  salt.  That  part  of  Arkansas  which 
traverses  the  Missouri  territory  is  bordered,  for  the  most  part,  by  extensive 
prairies.  Spurs  of  the  Ozark  mountains  often  terminate  at  the  river.  It 
may  be  remarked  as  singular,  that  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  300  miles  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Arkansas,  its  valley  is  merely  confined  to  the  margin  of  the 
river.  The  soil  on  each  side  within  the  Missouri  territory  is  chiefly  alluvial, 
and  where  not  disturbed  by  the  floods,  is  verdant  and  fertile.  The  timber  grow- 
ing in  the  Arkansas  country  is  similar  to  the  woods  of  Mississippi.  The  Ar- 
kansas drains  about  178,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  about  200  miles. 

On  the  impediments  to,  and  dangers  of,  navigating  the  Mississippi,  a  writer  in 
the  Merchants^  Magazine  makes  the  following  observations: 

**  In  the  first  place,  we  would  allude  to  a  fact  which  has  long  been  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  safe  nayigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  much  individual  hazard, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  numerous  lives  and  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  It  is,  perhaps, 
weU  known,  that  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  alluvial  deposits  of  sand,  the  latter  of  which  are  covered  with  large  trees. 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  current  of  the  stream  rises,  the  banks  not  unfrequently  faU, 
and  these  trees  are  carried  off  by  the  stream.  The  sand  and  earthy  sabstanoe  adheres  to 
the  root  causing  that  part  to  sink,  and  to  leave  the  tree  anchored  in  Uie  bed  of  the  river. 
Demits  of  samL  are  thus  formed  about  the  roots,  and  the  obstruction  thus  produced  fre- 
quently forces  the  channel  in  snoAer  direction.  By  the  action  of  the  water  or  the  ice,  the 
Immches  are  worn  <^,  leaving  a  stem,  which  sometunes  pcjeets  above  water,  sometimes  is 
submeijg^  a  few  feet,  and  sometimes  is  so  deeply  buried  below  the  surfttoe  as  to  be  entirely 
concealed  from  sight.  These  obstructions,  wnich  present  themselves  with  greater  or  less 
fi«quency  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  bea  of  the  Mississippi,  vary  in  danger  ac- 
cording to  the  position  in  which  they  chance  to  be  placed.  They  are  termed  snags;  and, 
coming  into  collision  with  the  steamboats  at  midnight,  or  during  a  fog,  are  the  source  of 
no  small  discomfort  to  passengfers — not  unfrequently  forcing  a  hole  through  the  boat,  sink- 
ing the  hull,  injuring  the  cargo,  and  even  destroying  Kves. 

**  These  obstacles  most  commonly  occur  in  the  bends  of  the  rivers,  or  in  those  parts  where 
the  currents  are  obstructed  by  islands  or  sand-bars.  Indeed,  they  present  themselves  occa- 
sionally in  such  numbers,  that  the  boats  are  fenced  in  by  these  fallen  trees,  insomuch  that 
a  boat-master  upon  the  Missouri  was  recently  obliged  to  cut  his  way  through  them ;  and 
they  tend  to  impede  the  navigation  of  that  river  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  With  that  view,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  have 
adopted  rigorous  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
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flissippi  ri?er  and  ita  principal  tributaries,  and  also  the  St  Louis  harbour.  He  who  lias  had 
occasion  to  traverse  the  Missbsippi,  in  one  of  the  numerous  steamboats  which  ply  upon 
that  river,  may  perchance  have  oeen  cast  in  contact  with  one  of  those  numerous  snags 
which  beset  the  stream,  causing  a  degree  of  confusion,  if  not  a  damage,  which  it  is  highly 
desirable  might  be  prevented.  The  amoimt  of  value  afloat  upon  it,  at  all  times  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  and  the  value  of  the  property  whose  fate  would  be  probably  involved 
in  the  improvement,  naturally  calls  for  some  effective  aid  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. Independently  of  the  carrying  trade  irom  the  remote  interior,  the  cotton  and  sugar 
j^antations,  which  send  their  cargoes  abroad  from  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas — the  tobacco  which  is  yearly  shipped  from  the  states  of  Kentud[y 
and  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Illinois — together  with  the  manufactured  articles  imported 
and  exported  from  those  states,  exceeding  in  value  that  of  its  agricultural  products,  imd  the 
importance,  as  places  of  shipment,  of  the  numerous  ports  upon  the  river — all  tend  to  pre- 
sent additional  claims  for  the  aid  of  Congress. 

'^  The  removal  of  those  obstructions  which  have  so  long  impeded  the  Mississippi  naviga- 
tion, would  seem  to  be  a  no  very  difficult  object.  The  most  convenient  instrument  for  i£at 
purpose  is  termed  a  snag-boat^  which,  with  its  machinery,  will  usually  remove  about  twenty 
per  day ;  the  cost  of  working  the  boat  being  fift^y  or  seventy  dollars,  and  requiring  fifty 
men ;  and  the  expense  of  construction  being  from  25,000  dollars  to  26,000  dollars.  Tlie 
numerous  wrecks  of  snagged  steamboats,  which  strew  tliat  noble  river — ^the  fact  that 
freights  and  persons  from  nearly  half  of  the  union  are  afloat  continually  upon  its  bosom — 
that  nearly  6,000,000  of  people,  residing  in  the  bordering  territory,  would  be  benefited  in 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  improvement ;  and  tiiat  the  imports  and  exports  of  nine  states 
and  two  territories,  which  skirt  its  banks,  must  pass  along  its  waters,  tend  materially  to 
strengthen  the  claims  which  have  been  urged  before  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  its 
navigation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are  sailing  upon  its  surface  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation — property  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  are  risked  upon  its  waters. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  east  are  deeply  interested  in  the  suoject,  because 
the  advance  of  freights  is  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  m  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
navigation ;  and  the  losses  of  insurance  companies,  yearly,  amount  to  no  inconsiderable 
sirni.  Moreover,  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  land  which  skuts  it  has  been  subdued  to  culti- 
vation ;  and  the  bright  prospects  of  wealth  and  strength  that  are  continually  unfolding, 
from  the  developing  resources  of  the  soil,  are  ever  adding  to  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  desired  improvement  as  a  merely  mercantile  enterprise,  important  from  the  fact  that,  of 
the  total  number  of  steamboat  losses  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  greater  proportion 
occur  upon  the  Mississippi  river." 

The  Red  River  is  the  lowest  great  tributary  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 

Its  source,  or  rather  sources,  rise  at  the  lower  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 

near  Santa  F6,  in  Mexico.     The  several  head  branches  unite  into  one,  into  which 

flow  several  tributaries,  the  largest  of  which  are  Blue  river,  and  False  Washita. 

The  south  bank  of  it  forms,  for  a  great  distance,  the  boundary  between  the  United 

States  and  Texas.     A  great  part  of  its  course  is  through  rich  prairies  of  a  red 

soil ;  which,  colouring  its  waters,  has  given  this  river  its  name.     Its  banks  are 

covered  with  grass,  and  vines,  which  are  said  to  yield  excellent  grapes.      About 

100  miles  above  Natchitoches,  that  great  impediment  to  navigation,  called  the  Raftj 

commences,  over  and  through  the  alluvions  and  fallen  trees  which  the  waters 

have  carried  and  deposited.      This  interruption   occurs  at  a  shallow  expansion 

of  the  river  to   the  width  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  a  length  of   sixty  or 

seventy  miles.     In  some  places,  the  rafts  covered  the  whole  river,  and  had  grass 

and  willows  growing  on  the  alluvial  soil  collected  on  it,  and  could  be  even  crossed 
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on  horseback,  though  not  without  danger.     But  more  generally  the  river  appeared 
between  the  masses  of  collected  timber.    At  a  great  expense,  this  raft  has  been  so 
far  removed  by  the  United  States  government,  that  steamboats  pass  through  it. 
The  following  extracts  from  Colonel  Long's  report  convey  the  most  descrip- 
tive information  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Red  river: — 

^*  Red  river,  in  its  course  within  the  United  States,  presents  a  single  channel  of  an 
aYerage  width  of  about  250  yards,  and  during  the  more  elevated  stages  of  the  water  has  a 
depth  sufficient  for  steam  narig^ation  for  many  hundred  miles,  before  it  reaches  the  northern 
boundary  of  Louisiana.  But,  on  entering  the  state  last  mentioned,  it  passes  into  the  region 
or  district  in  which  the  rafb  had  their  origin  and  existence,  and  is  dirided  into  numerous 
small  channds  of  very  considerable  depth,  but  generally,  and  almost  uniformly,  too  narrow 
to  admit  the  passage  of  floating  trees,  especially  when  their  lengths  are  presented  trans- 
versely of  any  channel  or  bayou  through  which  the  wat^  has  to  pass. 

**  The  district  constituting  the  regkm  of  the  rafl  is  situated  entirely  within  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  It  embraces  an  extent  m>m  south-east  to  north-west,  about  ISO  miles,  and  a 
width  varying  ^m  five  to  twenty  mOes.  The  narigable  channel  through  this  district 
embraces  a  distance  of  about  500  nnles.  Numerous  other  channels,  more  or  less  devious, 
many  of  them  navig^le  for  steamboats  in  all  stages  of  the  water  for  considerable  dis- 
tances, are  also  included  within  this  district  as  before  intimated.  The  entire  tract  or 
valley  now  under  consideration,  abounds  in  bayatts,'*  lagoons,  and  lakes,  profusely  distri- 
buted, and  pervading  its  snAce  in  every  direction. 

**  The  flats  or  bottom  lands  comprised  within  the  valley,  are  invariably  composed  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  allurion,  of  a  reddish  complexion  and  sandy  consistency,  and  are,  through- 
out, analogous  in  all  respects  to  the  alluvions  formations  still  in  progress  in  the  same  region, 
which  are  composed  of  a  very  fine  sand,  intermixed  with  ferruginous  clay,  the  former 
predominating. 

**  The  bayous  are  generally  deep  and  narrow,  their  width  seldom  exceeding  1  oO  or  200 
feet.  Their  channels  are  generally  bounded  by  abrupt  sides,  which  are  guarded  against 
abrasions  by  imbedded  trees,  and  the  roots  of  willows  and  other  shrubbery.  The  lakes  are 
generally  broad  and  shoal,  occupying  the  less  elevated  portions  of  the  valley.  Many  of 
them  are  occasionally  destitute  of  water  in  a  dry  season.  The  lakes  are  generally  studded 
with  a  growth  of  cypress,  and  sometimes  with  willows,  cotton  wood,  and  oak,  with  other 
upland  trees,  wbich  successively  thrive  and  decay,  according  to  the  prevalence  or  recess  of 
the  water  at  the  sites  occupied  by  them.  Hence  the  growtn  and  supply,  in  part,  of  mate- 
rials for  the  forma^n  of  rafts. 

**  In  reference  to  delta  formations  ffenerally,  we  would  merely  observe,  that  the  more 
they  are  enlarged  the  greater  will  be  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  stream  by  which 
they  are  made,  at  any  g^ven  point  within  the  formation.  For  example,  when  the  delta 
formation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  terminated  at  New  Orieans,  the  surface  of  that 
river,  which  was  then  as  it  is  now,  at  its  mouth,  on  a  level  with  the  surfece  water  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  lower  at  that  point  than  it  is  at  present,  by  about  four  feet,  which  is 
the  diffisrence  now  existing  between  the  surfece  of  the  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans,  in  a  low 
stage  of  the  river,  and  the  surface  of  mean  tide  in  the  gulf. 

**  It  may*  moreover,  be  observed,  that  alluvial  deposits  or  delta  formations  are  carried 
at  least  to  uie  elevation  of  the  higher  freshets  tbat  bave  given  occasion  to  such  formations. 
Hence,  the  flats  or  bottom  lands  in  the  valleys  of  streams,  generally,  are  approximate  indi- 
cations of  the  highest  freshets  that  have  prevailed  in  such  streams. 

*^  Moreover,  when  the  alluviid  lands  in  the  valley  of  a  river  are  more  elevated  above  the 
low  water  table  at  one  point  than  at  another,  as  is  strikingly  the  case  in  the  valley  of  the 
Red  river,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  there  is  a  corresponding  diflerence  in  the 
extreme  range  from  low  to  high  water. 

*  Are  channels  whidi  brandi  off  from,  often  to  a  greet  distance,  and  afterwards  join,  the  main 
stream. 
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"  The  obstructions  in  Red  river  claiming  our  attention^  are  obviously  attributable  to 
causes  like  those  that  are  still  operative  in  working  changes  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  this  stream.  Floating  trees,  and  other  drift,  are  brought  down  by  every  freshet.  Tbe 
channels  through  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  pass  are,  in  some  places,  too  nanow  to  admit 
of  its  passage,  and  in  others  so  thickly  set  with  snags,  planters,  &c.,  that  its  progress 
downward  is  effectually  interrupted  by  them.  In  either  case  the  drift  is  arrested  in  its 
progress,  and  becomes  stationary.  A  raft  is  thus  commenced,  and  accumulates  incessandy, 
so  long  as  the  drift  continues  to  run.  Every  successive  freshet  contributes  to  its  ^ilarge- 
ment,  by  furnishing  new  supplies  of  floating  materials ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  a 
raft  many  miles  in  extent  is  formed.  The  accumulations  having  been  continued  for  a  year 
or  two,  the  materials  first  deposited  become  water-soaked  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  while  those  more  recently  brought  down,  successively  follow  the  same  example. 
The  current  of  the  stream,  which  dm^  to  be  checked  in  its  yek)city,  as  soon  as  the  rmit 
began  to  form,  is  at  lengUi  effectuaDy  arrested,  and  the  water  must  pass  off  in  another 
direction  through  a  new  channel  or  bayou  formed  for  its  passage.  The  old  duumel  bdofw 
the  n^t  being  thus  blocked  up,  becomes  a  lagoon  of  stagnant  water,  and  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  depositions  from  the  turbid  waters  of  the  river.  Every  freshet  brings  down 
a  fresh  supply  of  alluvion,  with  which  the  old  channel  is  eventually  filled,  and  in  pfooess  of 
time  effectually  obliterated.  In  this  way  old  channels  become  obstructed  and  e£mced,  and 
new  ones  are  mrmed  ;  changes  of  this  character  have  been  in  progress,  till  at  length  the 
river  valley  presents  a  prolusion  of  bayous,  lagoons,  lakes,  and  swamps,  scattered  in  eyery 
direction. 

**  Since  the  formation  of  the  present  raf^  by  which  the  main  navigable  channel  has  been 
obstructed,  a  passage  for  keel-boats  has  been  round,  leading  upward  through  Coddo  bayon, 
Coddo  lake.  Clear  lake.  Black  and  Red  bayous  ;  at  the  hc^  of  which  last,  it  again  enten 
the  main  river,  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  above  the  raft. 

**  Three  miles  below  Shreveport  is  one  of  the  most  copious  outlets  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  connexion  with  the  main  channel.  This  outlet  is  at  the  head  of  Bayou  Pierre,  which 
conveys  from  the  main  river  about  two-thirds  of  its  entire  vcdume;  a  large  pcniion  of  which 
is  again  restored  to  the  main  channel  at  Shreve's  island  and  Cut-off,  six  miks  below  ihft 
outlet.  Bayou  Pierre,  which  vies  vrith  the  main  channel  in  the  copiousness  of  its  stresun, 
enters  Lake  Wallace  on  the  right  of  the  river  valley,  and  after  passing  through  a  series  of 
lakes  and  bayous  on  that  side  of  the  valley,  and  occasionally  vrashmg  the  banes  of  the 
rirer  hills  on  the  same  side,  unites  again  with  the  main  navigable  diannel,  a  little  ahore 
Grand  Eoore,  Natchitoches,  and  about  100  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  below  the  head 
of  the  bayou. 

'*  About  midway  of  the  distance  last  mentioned,  or  fifty  miles  below  the  head  of  Bayon 
Pierre,  is  another  oonsideraUe  outlet,  in  the  same  direction,  viz  ,  to  the  right,  called  Pasca- 
goula  bayou,  which  communicates  with  Bayou  Pierre,  and  conveys  about  one-third  part  of 
the  water  of  the  main  channel  at  the  head  of  the  bayou,  from  the  main  river  to  Bayon 
Pierre.  There  are  numerous  other  outlets  and  bayous  communicating  in  a  similar  manner 
with  Bayou  Pierre,  and  serving  not  only  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  main  stream,  but  to 
check  the  speed  ofits  current,  which,  in  many  places,  does  not  exceed  one  mile  and  a  qusur- 
ter  per  hour,  at  the  present  stage  of  water.  Owine  to  this  reduction  of  its  vc^ume,  the 
capacity  of  the  main  channel  has  been  considefabfy  reduced;  so  that  from  the  head  of 
Pascagoula  bayou  downward,  to  the  mouth  or  inlet  of  Loggy  bayou,  embracing  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  its  average  width  does  not  exceed  100  feet,  and  the  speed  of  its  current  one 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour. 

**  On  the  len;  of  the  river,  below  Shreveport,  are  numerous  small  oudet  barous,  whidi 
lead  to,  and  unite  with,  Benoist  bayou.  Willow-chute,  <S;c.,  all  of  which  discuiatge  their 
waters  into  Lake  Bodcau,  and  througn  Bayou  Bodcau  into  Lake  Bastineau ;  all  of  which  are 
situated  near  the  river  hills,  by  whi%  the  valley  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  mde  of  the 
river.  The  waters  thus  congrc^ted  in  the  lake  last  mentioned,  are  conveyed  bade  a^;aia 
to  the  main  channel  through  Loggy  bayou,  Coshatta  bayou,  and  other  less  considerahle 
channels.  By  means  of  these  successive  re-auffmentations,  the  miun  stream  becomes  more 
voluminous,  and  its  current  more  rapid,  from  me  mouth  of  Loggy  bayou  downward,  to  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  Pierre,  through  a  distance  of  about  seventy -five  miles. 
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^'  Prior  to  the  removal  of  the  old  raft,  the  channel  through  which  keel-hoata  were  con- 
ducted past  this  formidable  obstruction,  led  successively  through  Loggy  bayou,  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Baatineao,  Bayou  Bodcau,  Lake  Bodcauy  and  Wulow-chute;  at  the  head 
of  which  last  it  united  again  with  the  present  navigable  channel,  which  was  then  unob* 
simcted  by  therafL 

**  At  tne  present  time,  improvements  having  recently  been  made  by  the  state  of  Louis- 
iana in  the  channel  of  fi^you  Pierre,  and  of  the  lakes  connected  with  that  stream,  keel- 
boats  are  enabled  to  ascend  through  tiiis  diannel,  and  accommodations  are  thus  afibrded  to 
numerous  inhabitants  residing  in  its  vicinity. 

^  From  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Pierre  downward,  through  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  to  the 
head  of  Bayou  Bondieu,  seven  miles  above  Natchitoches,  almost  the  entire  volume  of  the 
river,  both  m  high  and  low  water,  passes  in  a  single  channel,  situated  on  the  right  of  the 
river  valley,  and  near  the  river  hills  on  that  side. 

^'  Below  the  head  of  Bayou  Bondieu,  the  river  is  divided  into  two  considerable  streams, 
viz.,  the  Bondieu,  and  Cane  or  Little  rivers;  ^e  former  conveying  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
water  of  the  entire  river,  having  been  much  enlarged  within  a  period  of  a  few  years.  The 
first  settlements  on  Red  river,  between  Natchitoches  and  Alexandria,  were  made  along  Uie 
shores  of  the  Cane  or  Little  rivers;  die  Bondieu  at  that  time  having  been  an  inconsiderable 
bayou,  and  totally  unfit  for  navigation.  These  two  streams,  and  the  numerous  bayous 
with  which  they  are  connected,  unite  their  waters  again,  in  a  single  channel,  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  miles  downward,  as  measured  on  the  Bondieu,  or  ninety  miles,  as  measured  on  the 
Cane  or  Littie  river,  firom  the  head  of  the  Bondieu. 

**  From  the  mouth  of  the  Bondieu  downward,  to  Alexandria,  embracing  a  distance  of 
about  forty  miles,  the  water  of  the  river  passes  mainly  in  a  angle  channel,  which  is  su£Ei- 
ciently  broad,  deep,  and  commodious,  in  other  respects,  for  steamboat  navigation. 

"  At  Alexandria,  the  navigation  is  obstructed  in  low  water  by  shoals  and  rapids,  extend- 
ing tiirofigh  a  distance  of  about  two  mUes,  at  which  the  aggregate  fall,  in  a  very  low  stage 
of  the  river,  is  about  five  feet.  The  obstructions  at  this  place  are  occasioned  by  beds  of 
very  wh,  probably  soponaoeous  rock,  through  which  it  has  been  contemplated  to  cut  a 
channel  of  a  d^pacity  to  admit  steamboats,  which,  no  doubt,  may  be  effected  at  an  expense 
oomparativ^y  moderate. 

**  Below  Alexandria,  the  river  valley  again  preeents  numerous  lakes,  swamps,  lagoons> 
and  small  bayous,  but  the  main  channel  is  sumcientiy  large  and  commodious  to  admit  of 
the  fi^ee  passage  of  steamboats  of  tiie  larger  classes  in  all  stages  of  the  river,  except  at  a 
place  called  the  Rapions,  wh^w  the  low  water  channel,  for  a  short  distance,  is  obstructed 
by  beds,  or  rather  hog^baek  ridges  of  indurated  clay,  which  may  readily  be  reduced,  and  a 
channel  opened  across  them  by  the  application  of  mechanical  force. 

"  The  flats  or  bottom  lands  within  this  part  of  the  river  valley  are,  for  the  most  part, 
subject  to  inundation  during  the  prevalence  of  high  freshets,  either  in  the  Red  or  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  the  back  VHtter  occasioned  by  which  extends  upwards 
in  Red  river,  through  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  overflowing  the  entire  valley  of  the 
latter  many  miles  nrom  its  moutii. 

**  A  vast  tract  of  country,  thus  subject  to  inundation,  but  otherwise  of  incalculable 
value,  might  probaUy  be  reclaimed,  and  successfully  brought  under  cultivation,  by  means 
of  a  cnt-m  at  the  gorge  of  Tunica  bend  in  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Red  river,  at  which  tms  river  has  to  traverse  a  detour  of  more  than  twenty-five  miles,  the 
gorge  of  which  is  said  to  have  an  extent  <^  only  about  900  yards.  By  turning  the  river 
across  in  the  direction  here  contemplated,  the  eravation  of  its  surfiM^e  at  all  points  between 
the  bend  and  Red  river,  and  even  to  a  much  greater  extent  upwards,  woula,  no  doubt,  be 
reduced  sufficientiy  to  prevent  tiie  oveifiow  of  the  flat  lands  in  the  lower  part  of  tiie  Red 
river  valley. 

'*  1  feel  persuaded  that  the  method  of  reclamation  just  considered  is  the  only  one  by 
wluch  the  extensive  flats  alluded  to  can  be  effectually  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  freshets, 
and  rendered  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  alluvion  of  which  the  Red  river  bottoms  are 
composed,  is  not  sufficiently  adhesive  and  compact  for  the  formation  of  levees  and  other 
embankments  of  a  character  to  rerist  the  abrasions  and  permeations  of  the  water.  Nu- 
merous attempts  have  been  made  to  Uock  up  outlets  ind  prevent  overflows  at  various 
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points   on  the  river,  but  in  almost  every   instance  they  have  proved  ineffectual   and 
abortive. 

*^  Among  the  remarkable  anomalies  presented  by  Red  river,  may  be  classed  certain 
irregularities  in  the  inundations  of  its  extensive  flats.  Overflows  occasionally  prevail  in 
some  parts  of  the  valley,  to  such  an  extent  and  duration,  that  the  timber  growth  upon  ex- 
tensive tracts  becomes  deadened,  and  is  succeeded  either  by  a  spacious  pool  of  stagnant 
water,  or  by  a  growth  of  cotton  wood,  willows,  vines,  and  otner  aquatic  shrubbery  ;  while 
other  portions  of  the  valley  of  equal  extent  are  left  destitute  of  overflows  during  equal 
periods  of  time,  and  become  fit  for  cultivation. 

'*  The  river  seldom  or  never  brings  down  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  inundate  its  entire 
valley,  from  the  river  hiUs  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
channels  leading  towards  one  side  of  the  valley  may  become  obstructed  at  their  heads  hy 
rafts  or  otherwise,  while  those  leading^  towards  the  other  side  are  left  open,  and  subject  to 
gradual  enlargement.  Such  being  the  case,  the  side  of  the  valley  first  mentioned  fiuk  to 
receive  its  wonted  supply  of  water,  while  that  last  mentioned  receives  a  supply  unusaaUy 
large.  In  this  way  tracts  that  were  previously  dry,  become  and  continue  inundated,  while 
other  tracts  previously  submerged  are  left  destitute  of  water,  and  become  dry,  firm,  and 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  ordinary  effects  of  submersion  and  desiccation  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  vegetable  products  liable  to  be  affected  by  changes  of  this  nature.  Among* 
these,  are  the  deadening  of  trees,  by  long  continued  immerdon  of  their  bases  under 
water,  and  the  springing  of  a  dry  land  growth  in  situations  from  which  overflows  have 
been  excluded.  Under  present  circumstances,  and  owing  in  part  to  the  obstructions  in  the 
main  channel,  occasioned  by  the  existing  raft,  an  unusual  quantity  of  river  water  is  t^irown 
towards  the  right  side  of  its  valley,  and  causes  a  superabundance  of  water  in  Lake  Caddo, 
Cross  lake.  Bayou  Pierre,  and  the  water-courses  connected  with  them,  which  are  now 
filled  up  to  an  extraordinary  depth  ;  so  much  so,  that  large  tracts,  formerly  frequented  by^ 
hunters,  and  said  to  have  been  once  inhabited  by  Indians,  are  now  submersed  many  feet 
below  the  surfieu^  of  the  water. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true  with  respect  to  the  bayous  and  lakes  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  ;  the  supplies  of  water  received  by  which,  at  the  present  time, 
are  far  less  abundant  than  they  were  formerly,  and,  in  consequence,  swamps  and  other 
tracts,  previously  inundated,  are  now  partially  reclaimed,  and  begin  to  produce  a  diy  land 
growth  of  trees,  shrubbery,  &c. 

''  Hence  it  results,  also,  that  numerous  bayous,  leading  transversely  of  the  valley,  and 
intercommimicating  between  the  main  navigable  channel  and  the  several  lateral  bayous  of 
which  we  have  already  treated,  sometimes  exhibit  currents  of  water  tending  towards  one 
side  of  the  valley,  and  at  other  times  currents  completely  reversed  and  tending  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  according  to  their  subserviency  in  draining  the  water  from  an  overcharged 
to  an  uncharged  channel. 

**  In  connexion  with  the  circumstances  detailed  as  above,  there  is  another  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  in  this  place,  viz.,  the  fiict  that  the  date  of  extreme  high  water  of  any  freshet 
occurs  about  two  weeks  earlier  at  t)ie  head  of  the  region  of  which  we  have  been  treating 
or  at  the  outlet  of  Red  bayou,  than  it  does  at  Natchitoches ;  or  about  three  weeks  earlier 
than  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  the  intervenine  periods  being  required  for  the  diffu8i<xi  of 
the  surplus  waters  over  the  extensive  lakes,  lagoons,  and  swamps,  included  within  this 
spacious  district. 

"  The  new  raft  has  contributed  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  current  materially,  and  of 
course  the  volume  of  water  passing  in  the  channel.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  served  to  in- 
crease the  elevation  of  surface  water  at  the  head  of  the  raft,  and  to  cause  a  very  oonsi- 
derable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  drawn  from  the  main  channel  by  Cheftel's  bayou, 
and  other  outlets  above. 

'^  The  range  from  extreme  low  to  extreme  high  water  at  the  head  of  the  raft,  is  only 
about  five  feet,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  range,  not  only  on  this  part  of  the 
river,  but  generally,  from  the  head  of  Red  bayou  downward,  to  that  of  Benoist*s  bayou, 
sixteen  miles  below  Hurricane  bluff. 

"  Subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the  old  raft,  and  soon  after  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object  on  that  part  of  the  river  above  considered,  the  channel  was  again  blocked  up 
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by  a  second  raft,  which  was  removed  in  1840  by  the  aid  of  two  steamboats  employed  for 
that  purpose,  at  an  eipense  of  about  20,000  doUarS)  which,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  re- 
fanded  to  those  who  undertook  the  work.  The  channel,  however,  remained  open  but  for  a 
very  short  time>  when  the  formation  of  the  present  raft  commenced. 

*'  The  old  raft  occupied  not  only  the  distance  above  mentioned,  viz.,  an  extent  of  about 
thirteen  miles,  by  the  old  channel  upward,  from  Hurricane  bluff,  but  extended  downward, 
about  thirty  miles  below  that  pcnnt,  to  the  mouth  of  Caddo  bayou;  through  which  distance 
the  channel  has  about  the  same  width  and  depth  as  those  above  stated. 

**  In  aU  other  parts  of  the  river,  from  Alexandria  to  its  mouth,  the  channel  is  sufficiently 
broad  and  deep  for  commodious  navigation,  in  all  stages  of  the  water.  Snags,  planters, 
and  sawyers,  occasionally  present  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  river,  the  removal  of  which, 
together  m^  the  opening  of  channels  across  the  shoals  above-mentioned,  are  the  only 
improvements  at  present  called  for.  A  few  detours  occur,  at  which  distances  may  be  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  introduction  of  cut-offii.  If  to  these  we  add  a  reduction  of  the 
elevation  of  surface  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  before  intimated,  by  means  of  a 
cut-off  at  the  gorge  of  Tunica  bend,  in  the  Mississippi,  we  have  in  prospect  all  the  im- 
provements of  which  ihe  lower  portions  of  Red  river  are  susceptible. 

''  In  reference  to  the  navigable  channel  of  Red  river  generally,  from  the  southerly 
boundary  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  to  its  mouth  at  the  llfississippi,  it  should,  moreover,  be 
ohseryeOy  that  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel,  and  especially  the  former,  are  more  or 
less  profusely  set  with  snags,  planters,  sawyers,  log^  stumps,  &o.,  which  should  be  removed, 
and  of  which  the  channel  should  be  kept  dear,  in  order  to  render  the  navigation  safe  and 
commodious. 

**  The  formation  of  rafts  in  Red  river  is  attributable  mainly  to  two  causes,  viz.,  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  channels,  which,  in  many  places,  have  not  width  sufficient  to  admit 
floating  trees  of  ordinary  leng^ths  to  swing  round  between  their  sides,  and  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  sunken  logs,  snags,  &c.,  which  intercept  the  downward  progress  of  such 
drift,  which,  when  collected  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  constitute  rafts.  Abrupt  turns 
in  the  channels  g^ve  occasion  also,  to  the  formation  of  obstructions  of  this  character. 

^'  The  materials  of  which  a  raft  is  composed  for  awhile  remain  buoyant,  and  are  sus- 
tained at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water;  but  after  being  thus  exposed  for  a  year  or  two, 
become  water-soaked,  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  In  this  situation  a  superincumbent  mass  of 
similar  materials  is  forced  upon  those  first  brought  down  and  arrested,  till  at  length  the 
channel  is  thoroughly  choked  by  the  successive  accumulations.  As  the  materiaJs  thus 
embodied  decay,  and  the  interstices  between  them  become  filled  with  other  alluvial  depo- 
sitions, a  growth  of  cotton  wood,  willow,  and  other  aquatic  vegetation  succeeds,  and  all 
traces  of  the  channel  at  the  surface  are  eventually  obliterated. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  a  raft  thus  formed  will  remain  stationary  at  its  lower  extremity, 
while  its  enlargement  will  be  effected  by  an  extension  upward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
channel  from  which  it  receives  the  materials  employed  in  its  formation. 

**  In  this  way  the  raft  begins,  and  increases  in  depth,  density,  and  extent,  till  larg^ 
portions  of  the  nver,  many  miles  in  length,  are  effectually  choked,  and  its  waters  diverted 
mto  other  channels. 

*'  Much  of  the  old  raft,  as  found  and  removed  under  ^e  direction  of  Captain  Shreve, 
was  of  the  character  denominated  ^  sunken  raft,'  while  extensive  districts  of  tne  same  were 
of  the  less  formidable  variety  called  '  floating  raft,'  the  nature  and  character  of  which  have 
been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  foreg^ng  remarks. 

*^  The  present  raft,  as  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  is  of  the  description  last 
mentioned,  viz.,  floating  raft.  The  timber  and  other  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  are 
yet  btioyant,  and  admit  the  water  to  pass  with  much  freedom  beneath  them. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  removing  tiiese  two  varieties  of  rafts, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  removing  the  sunken  raft  is  incomparably  greater  than  that 
attendant  upon  the  removal  of  a  floating  raft. 

"  We  snail  now  attempt  a  very  brief  description  of  the  machinery  proper  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  removal  of  rafts  and  other  obstructions  prevailing  in  Red  river,  and  of  the 
manner  of  operating  upon  them. 
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^<  The  machinery  and  other  apparatus  hitherto  employed  in  operations  upon  the  raft, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  devised  by  Captun  Shreve,  and  consist  piindpally  of  a  steamer, 
called  a  snag  boat,  of  remarkable  strength,  furnished  with  a  Yery  powerful  whed  and  wind- 
lass, and  a  great  variety  of  chains,  warps,  and  other  cordage,  of  aifferent  ames  and  powers; 
also^  of  machine  boats  of  very  inferior  dimensions  and  streng^  for  raising  and  cutting  logs, 
snags,  &c,  of  small  sizes,  which  are  also  furnished  with  windlasses  of  the  reqtusite  streugSi. 
The  windlass  and  other  machinery  of  the  snae-boat,  as  well  as  the  boat  itsd^  are  wooed 
by  steam  power,  while  those  of  tne  machine  boats  are  worked  by  hand.  In  attendance 
upon  the  boats  above  menticmed  were  a  keel-boat,  which  served  as  quarters  for  the  labom«is 
employed  on  the  work,  and  ski£&  or  other  small  boats  for  their  conveyance  firom  one  point 
to  another.  The  tools  and  imidements  required  for  the  service,  and  kept  among^  the 
apparatus  of  the  boats,  consisted  principally  of  cross-cut  and  other  saws,  axes,  shovels, 
spades,  mattocks,  blacksmiths*  tools,  &c,  besides  cooking  stoves  and  other  cuHnaiy 
apparatus. 

''  The  force  required  to  man  a  snag-boat,  should  consist  of  a  cwtain,  mate,  pilot,  steam 
engineer,  blacksmith,  four  firemen,  ten  labourers,  and  a  cook,  in  all  twenty  persons.  The 
force  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  more  labourers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
service,  to  twenty-five  or  thirfy. 

^'  The  force  required  on  a  madiine*boat  may  consist  oi  m  io  ten  hands,  four  of  whom 
should  be  expert  vratermen. 

''  In  addition  to  the  cordage  required  for  actual  operation  widi  the  boats,  an  extra 
supply  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  a  year's  service  should  be  stored  on  board  of  die 
boats,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  500  dollars. 

**  The  manner  of  operating  upon  a  floating  raft,  consists  in  first  running  the  snag- 
boat  forciUy  against  the  drift  at  its  lower  extremity,  the  boat  being  propelled  hj  & 
full  force  oi  its  steam-power.  This  operation  serves  to  loosen  the  logs  ana  other  materials 
of  which  this  part  of  the  raft  is  composed.  When  sufficiently  loosened  in  this  way,  warps 
are  carried  forward  and  applied  to  one  or  more  of  the  largest  loffs  or  trees  in  the  vicini^ 
of  the  boat,  and  some  hundreds  of  feet  ahead  of  it,  when  the  boat  is  backed  by  its  full 
steam-power,  and  a  portion  of  the  raft  withdrawn.  The  logs,  &c.,  thus  dragged  out^  are 
taken  up  successively  by  the  machine  boats  (or  by  the  snag-boat,  which  is  ramished  with 
apparatus  for  this  purpose),  and  reduced  to  pieces,  twelve  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  diop- 
pmg  with  axes  or  cutting  with  saws.  Thus  reduced,  the  materials  are  thrown  into  the 
river  and  conveyed  away  by  its  current  Pieces  having  ihe  roots  of  the  trees  from  which 
they  sprung  attached  to  them,  should  not  be  longer  than  the  shortest  length  just  men- 
tioned, and  instead  of  being  thrown  back  again  into  the  diannd,  where  they  would  be 
likely  to  be  converted  into  planters  of  a  fOTmidable  character,  should  be  thrown  on  shore, 
or  conveyed  into  bayous  or  pools  more  or  less  remote  from  the  navigable  channel.  Having 
thus  broken  up  and  removed  a  portion  of  the  raf^  successive  portions  of  tibe  same  are 
reduced  and  withdrawn  in  the  same  manner  till  the  whole  is  removed. 

^*  The  method  of  operating  on  a  sunken  raft  differs  considerably  from  that  above 
described.  The  snag-b^t  is  brought  up  to  the  foot  of  the  raft;  her  windlass  <diain,  whidi 
is  very  stout  and  strong,  is  attached  to  some  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  raf^  the  tree  selected  for  this  purpose  being  partially  imbedded  in  the  bottom  or  sides 
of  the  duinnel,  aft;er  the  manner  of  a  snag.  The  windlass  is  ihea  put  in  operation  by  the 
agency  of  one  of  the  steam-engines  of  the  boat  The  tree  is  now  wrested  from  its  moor- 
ings and  dragged  upon  the  roUar-ways  of  the  boat,  where  it  is  divided  by  saws  or  other- 
wise into  the  lengths  before-mentioned,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  maonw.  The  eradi- 
cation of  the  tree  by  this  process,  serves  to  loosen  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  raft,  which  are  taken  up  and  reduced  to  pieces  as  b^>re,  and  then  tomed 
adrift,  or  removed  horn  the  channel  and  conveyed  into  pools  ot  bayous  or  thrown  <m 
shore. 

<<  As  an  example  of  the  progress  made  in  the  removal  of  a  raft,  part  <^  which  was 
sunken,  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  an  extent  of  more  than  a  inile  of  compact  raft 
was  removed  by  fifty-six  men  in  fifibeen  days. 

*'  In  case  a  snag  or  sawyer  of  large  size  has  to  be  removed,  the  snag-boat  is  Wought 
up  to  it  in  a  manner  to  thrust  its  iuclmed  plane  or  lift  under  the  end  of  the  snag,  as  pre- 
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sented  above  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  thus  lifting  the  snag  partially  into  the  boat.  The 
windlass  chain  is  then  implied  to  the  main  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  snac^,  as  near  to  its 
root  as  practicable,  and  the  entire  snag  is  dragged  into  the  boat,  deposited  on  its  roller- 
ways,  reduced  to  pieces,  and  disposed  of  as  before. 

*'  When  a  planter  (the  trunk  of  a  tree  standing  perpendicularly  in  the  water,  with  its 
roots  more  or  less  finnly  imbedded  in  the  alluvion  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream)  is  to  be 
operated  upon,  the  snag-boat  is  made  to  run  with  its  full  speed  and  momentum  against  the 
obstruction,  and  to  repeat  this  operation,  striking  the  planter  in  different  directions,  till  it 
is  effectually  loosened  to  its  roots.  The  windlass  chain  is  then  applied,  the  planter  lifted 
out  of  the  water  and  deposited  on  the  rollers  of  the  boat,  after  which  it  is  cut  into  pieces 
and  disposed  of  as  before.* 

*^  Logs  more  or  less  deeply  imbedded  in  the  deposits  of  the  river,  are  grappled,  raised, 
and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner. 

"  The  snag-boat  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  tow-boat  to  drag  the  materials  of  a  re- 
duced raft  £rom  the  channel,  and  roroe  them  into  bayous  or  pools,  or  to  deposit  them  on 
shore. 

"  Other  operations,  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  river,  are  of  the 
following  character  and  import,  and  may  be  effected  in  the  following  manner : 

"  A  cut-off  leading  across  the  gorge  or  bend  or  detour  of  a  dumnel,  is  effected  by  ex- 
cavating a  new  channel,  eight  to  ten,  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet  below  the  high  water  surface  of  the  river ;  the  depth  in  all  cases  beine  sufficient 
to  penetrate  through  the  soil  and  below  the  roots  of  all  trees  and  other  vegetable  products 
springing  from  it.  Thus  beeun,  the  cut-off  is  completed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  current 
spontaneously  produced  in  the  excavated  channel  by  subsequent  freshets,  one  of  which  is 
sometimes  simcient  to  complete  the  operation. 

*'  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  raft  or  the  creation  of  odier  obstructions  at 
or  below  the  point  of  a  contemplated  cut-off,  the  trees,  &c.,  standing  upon  the  ground  to 
be  occupied  by  it  should  be  felled  and  cut  into  [neces  prior  to  the  fiormation  of  the  cut-off. 

*'  $h(»rt  turns  or  crooks  in  the  diannel  may  be  rendered  less  abrupt,  and  more  safe  and 
ea^  of  navigation,  by  reducing  the  protruding  points  around  whksh  the  channel  passes. 
This  operation  is  to  be  effected  by  cutting  the  trees  and  bushes  from  the  points,  extracting 
any  logs  contained  in  them,  and  loosening  the  earth  of  which  they  are  composed,  till  the 
obetruction  is  suffidently  demolished,  audits  component  parts  swept  away  by  the  current. 

'*  In  order  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  new  rafts,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
fell  and  reduce  to  pieces,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  all  trees  and  saplings  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  within  their  respective  leng^ths  of  its  margin.  This  operation  I 
should  deem  advisaUe  and  expedient,  so  fieur  as  it  relates  to  the  cut^g  of  trees,  &c,  stand- 
ing upon  or  near  concave  shores,  and  of  all  trees  and  shrubbery  overhanging  the  channeL 
This  operation,  however,  should  never  be  extended  to  the  removal  of  bushes  and  other  un- 
dragrowth,  at  or  near  the  nuo^n  of  the  river.  On  the  contrary,  an  abundant  growth  of 
young  willows,  cotton-wood,  vines,  and  shrubbery  of  all  kinds,  should  be  encouraged  and 
promoted  as  much  as  possible  on  the  alluvions  shores  of  the  river,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
tecdng  the  banks  from  the  abrasions  and  detritions  occasioned  by  the  current. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  methods  of  improvement  presented  in  the  foregoing  details,  two 
others  have  been  suggested,  neither  of  which  can  I  regard  as  effectual,  for  reasons  already 
assigned.  The  methods  alluded  to  are  those  of  closins^  the  principal  outlets  from  the  main 
navigable  channel  by  dams  at  their  heads,  and  of  erectmg  levees  along  the  sides  of  the  main 
stream,  to  prevent  overflows  and  extravasations  of  its  water;  the  former  having  already 
proved  ineffectual  at  several  points,  and  the  latter,  though  not  yet  fully  tested,  being  ob- 
viously of  doubtful  efficacy,  if  not  entirely  subversive  of  any  beneficial  results. 

*  As  a  remarkable  example  of  the  difficulties  of  these  operations,  Captain  Cooper,  command- 
ing the  snag-boat  Archimecles,  reported  that  he  attacked  a  sycamore  planter,  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  standing  in  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  river  near  a  sand-bar,  and  so  situated  that  the 
snag-boat  could  fa^  brought  to  act  upon  it  from  below  and  on  one  side  only  ;  and  that  the  planter 
withstood  more  than  100  shocks  from  the  full  power  and  momentum  of  the  boat  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  yielding ;  after  which  it  was  effectually  loosened  and  entirely  eradicated. 
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'^  Whatever  the  mode  of  improvement,  care  should  be  taken,  as  well  to  prevent  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  river  from  flowing  in  the  improved  channel,  as  to  prevent 
too  g^at  a  reduction  of  its  volume,  and  to  ensure  the  requisite  supply.  The  former  of 
these  evils  will  be  likely  to  result  from  the  erection  of  dams  and  levees  for  the  purposes  in 
question,  should  such  structures  prove  stable  and  effectual;  while  it  is  believed  that  the 
latter  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  by  keeping  the  channel  open,  reducing  its  distances 
by  means  of  cut-o£&,  and  thereby  enlarging  its  capacity,  and  increasing  'the  speed  of  its 
current. 

*'  There  is  still  another  species  of  improvement  deemed  desirable  and  necessary  by 
some,  but  which  I  regard  as  unadvisable  under  existing  circumstances.  The  mode  here 
adverted  to  contemplates  a  widening  of  the  channel  in  various  parts  of  the  river,  embracing 
an  extent  of  several  miles  in  each,  in  many  instances,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  an 
expenditure  vastly  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  present  appropriation. 

^'  If  the  channel,  as  it  now  exists,  is  cleared  of  all  its  obstructions,  and  kept  free  of 
snags,  lodgments  of  drift,  and  other  impediments  of  a  character  to  impede  the  velocity  of 
the  current,  and  if  effectual  measures  are  taken  to  accelerate  the  cuirent  in  places  where  it 
is  at  present  too  sluggish,  the  obvious  and  certain  result  will  be  midual  enlargement  of  the 
channel  and  its  volume,  which  will  be  brought  about  by  the  abrasion  of  the  sides  of  the 
channel  by  currents  of  water,  rains,  frosts,  and  other  atmospheric  changes,  and  by  the  decay 
of  logs  and  other  perishable  materials  imbedded  in  the  banks  ;  a  result  which  is  exemplified 
in  numerous  bayous  connected  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  river,  from  which  drifting 
materials  have  been  for  a  long  time  excluded^  and  in  which  a  lively  current  has  prevuled. 

''  In  discussing  the  improvements  of  the  river,  there  is  still  another  consideration  worthy 
of  particular  notice.  The  g^wth  of  willows  and  other  shrubbery,  vines,  &c.,  along  me 
shores,  and  near  the  water  edges,  as  also  the  growth  of  young  cotton  woods,  bushes,  and 
other  farzQ  upon  the  river  banks,  should  be  permitted  to  remain.  The  alluvion  of  the  banks 
being  held  together  and  confined  by  the  roots  of  these  vegetable  products,  is  the  better 
enabled  to  withstand  the  abrasion  of  currents,  and,  in  consequence,  the  channel  is  kept 
narrower,  deeper,  and  hitherto  almost  entirely  exempt  from  shoals  and  sand-bars.  In 
several  instances,  where  the  surfoM^  of  the  ground  has  been  deared  to  the  water's  edge, 
there  begin  to  be  strong  indications  of  an  enlargement  in  the  width  of  the  channel,  and 
of  the  commencement  of  shoals,  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  bars.  Any  changes  in  the 
river  having  a  tendency  to  generate  obstructions  of  this  duuracter,  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against." 

The  WASHiTA,a  tributary,  which  flows  into  Red  river,  is  navigable  formany  miles. 
Its  course,  within  the  yalley  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Black  river,  is  navigated 
by  large  boats.  White  river,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi  a  little  above  the 
Arkansas,  is  navigable  at  a  moderate  flood  of  water  between  300  and  400  miles. 
Of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Missouri,  it  is  remarkable;  that  their  mouths  are 
generally  blocked  up  with  mud,  after  the  subsiding  of  the  summer  freshet  of  that 
river,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  month  of  July.  The  freshets  of  the  more 
southerly  tributaries  are  exhausted  earlier  in  the  season,  and  wash  from  their 
mouths  the  sand  and  mud  previously  deposited  therein,  leaving  them  free  from 
obstructions.  These  freshets  having  subsided,  the  more  northerly  branches  dis- 
charge their  floods,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  at  a  later  period,  llie 
Missouri  being  thus  swollen,  the  mud  of  its  waters  is  driven  iip  the  mouth  of  its 
tributaries.  These  streams  having  no  more  freshets  to  expel  the  accumulation^ 
J:heir  mouths  remain  thus  obstructed  till  the  ensuing  spring, — Long*s  TYavek, 
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The  St.  Prter^  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  has  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  about 
three  miles  in  ciroumferenoe,  at  the  base  of  a  ridge,  named  Coteau  des  Prairies. 
It  enters  the  Mississippi  nine  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.     Its  length 
in  all  its  windings  is  about  500  miles.     Its  course  is  exceedingly  serpentine,  and 
is  interrupted  by  several  rocky  ridges,  extending  across  the  bed  of  the  river^  and 
occasioning  fedls  of  considerable  descent.     During  the  times  of  spring  freshets 
and  floods,  this  river  is  navigable  for  boats  from  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  Big 
Stone  lake,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  sources.    For  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  it  is  only  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  wide, 
and  navigable  for  pirogues  and  canoes  in  all  stages  of  the  floods ;  higher  up,  its 
navigation  is  obstructed  in  low  water  by  numerous  shoals  and  rapids.    The 
aggr^ate  descent  of  the  St  Peter  may  be  estimated  at  about  150  feet,  the  ge- 
neral level  of  the  country  at  its  source  having  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  river.    The  chief  of  its  tributaries  is  the  Blue-earth  river,  which  flows 
in  from  the  south  100  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  mouth  fifty  yards  in 
width.     It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  blue  day  which  the  Indians  procure  upon  its 
banks,  and  which  is  much  employed  in  painting  their  faces  and  other  parts  of 
their  bodies.    The  river  St.  Peter's  enters  the  Mississippi  behind  a  large  island, 
which  is  probably  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  growth  of  sugar-maple,  elm,  ash,  oak,  and  walnut.     At  the  point  of 
embouchure,  it  is  150  yards  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.     Its 
waters  are  transparent,  and  present  a  light  blue  tint  on  looking  upon  the  stream. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  Indians  have  given  it  the  name  of  Clear- water  river. 
— Sook  of  United  States* 

The  Rbd  river  of  the  north  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's ;  and  by 
a  nortiiem  and  winding  course  runs  nearly  200  miles  within  the  United  States 
limits ;  and  then  passes  into  the  British  dominions  of  Upper  Canada,  and  empties 
into  Lake  Winnepeck.  Its  principal  branches  are  Red  Lake  river  and  Moose 
river :  the  latter  of  which  streams  rises  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Mandan  on  the  Mis- 
souri. Red  river  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  navigable  stream,  abounding  with  fish, 
and  the  country  along  its  banks  with  elk  and  bufialoes. 

The  Ohio. — ^The  name  Ohio  is  said  to  signify  in  the  language  of  the  aborigines, 
**  €tke  beautiful  river.^'  Above  Pittsburg  it  is  called  the  Alleghany :  the  source  of 
which  is  in  Pennsylvania,  in  north  latitude  forty-one  degrees  and  forty-five  minutes, 
and  west  longitude  seventy-eight  degrees.  It  is  formed  by  two  small  streams. 
At  Pittsburg,  where  the  Alleghany  receives  the  Monongahela,  the  main  stream  is 
ibere  called  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahela  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
both  rising  in  the  Alleghany  chain,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Virginia,  and  running 
parallel  to  each  other  for  sixty  miles  in  nearly  a  direct  line.  The  absolute  course  of 
the  Monongahela  is  more  than  200  miles,  but  not  above  130  in  a  direct  line  from 
south  to  north.     It  appears  to  be  a  larger  and  deeper  stream  at  Pittsburg  than  the 
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Alleghany^  which^  in  the  dry  season,  has  not  above  seven  feet  water,  where 
deepest*  The  waters  of  the  Alleghany  are  always  clear  and  limpid,  while  those 
of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  contrary,  become  muddy  and  turbid,  whenever  there 
are  a  few  days  of  successive  rain  in  that  part  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  where 
it  rises.  Each  of  the  streams  is  about  400  yards  wide  at  their  confluence,  and 
after  the  junction,  the  stream  is  more  remarkable  for  its  depth  than  breadth. 

The  Ohio,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany,  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  a  continuation  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  which  arrives  at 
the  confluence  in  an  oblique  direction.     From  Pittsbui^  to  the  moutii  of  the 
Ohio,  the  distance  is  1033  miles,  following  the  stream.    It  receives  numerous 
tributaries  on  both  sides,  in  its  course  to   the  Mississippi.     For  300  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  the  Ohio  runs  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  rising  from  300  feet 
to  400  feet  in  height.     These  are  frequently  undulated  along  th^  summits,  and 
extend  occasionally  as  elevated  table  lands.    They  sometimes  recede  from,  and 
sometimes  approach  to,  the  banks  of  the  river ;  generally  run  parallel  to  the 
Alleghany  chain.  These  ridges  recede  gradually  as  we  proceed  down  the  river,  and 
finally  disappear  from  the  view.     The  Ohio  flows  through  a  transverse  chain,  at 
the  rapids,  near  Louisville,  and  thence  through  a  level  country,  as  far  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi.    The  general  appearance  of  this  picturesque  river  is  placid,  gentle,  and 
transparent,  except  during  the  floods.    There  are  periodical  inundations  in  winter 
and  in  spring.    The  vernal  inundations  of  the  Ohio  commence  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  subside  in  July ;  and  sometimes  eariy  in  February,  and  sub- 
side in  May.    The  inundations  are  early  or  late,  according  to  the  melting  of  Ae 
snows  or  the  ice  in  the  interior.     The  Ohio,  daring  these  inundations,  is  swelied 
to  a  remarkable  height,  varying  in  different  places,  as  the  river  is  more  or  less 
expanded  in  breadth.    The  high  and  steep  banks,  in  t^e  upper  course  of  the 
Ohio,  prevent  the  general  level  of  the  land  from  being  overflowed,  and  ren- 
dered marshy  and  unwholesome,  as  in  the  Lower  Missouri,  and  in  tlie  lower 
part  of  the  Ohio.    Yet  high  as  its  banks  are,  the  Ohio  is  sometimes  destruc- 
tive to  the  towns  which  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  river.    Pkrt  of 
the  town  of  Marietta  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio, 
though  elevated  forty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream,  has  been 
twice  inundated,  and  abandoned   by   the  inhaWtants.     The  town  of  Ports- 
mouth, at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sdota,  218  miles  below  Marietta  by  water, 
though  elevated  sixty  feet  above  the  usual  surface  of  the  river,  has  been  ako 
subjected  to  a  similar  calamity.    At  Cincinnati,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  535 
yards,  and  the  banks  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular  hdght,  yet  these  are  annually 
overflowed.     The  winter  floods  commence  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  latter  end  of  December.     Occasionally,  during  summer,  heavy  rains 
fall  among  the  Alleghany  mountains,  by  which  the  Ohio  is  suddenly  raised ;  these 
summer  inundations  are  rare.    During  the  two  periodical  floods,  which,  taken 
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tcgedier,  last  for  nearly  half  the  year,  vessels  drawing  about  twelve  feet  water 
navigate  the  river  downward  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of 
nearly  2200  miles.  The  voyage  from  Pittsburg  to  the  fiedls  may  be  accomplished 
in  nine  or  ten  days,  but  it  is  generally  performed  in  twelve  days.  The  difficulty 
of  navigating  iJie  Ohio  during  the  dry  season,  is  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  or  between  Pittsburg  and  limestone :  a  distance,  by  water,  of  425  miles. 
The  shallowness  of  the  stream  is  occasioned  by  its  being  divided  by  islands  into 
several  channels ;  for  the  depth  of  the  Monongahela  branch  of  the  Ohio  alone, 
is  twelve  feet,  at  Pittsburg.  Michauz  counted  fifty  of  these  islands  in  the  dis- 
tance of  390  miles ;  some  of  them  only  containing  a  few  acres,  and  others  exceed- 
ing a  mile  in  length.  A  ship,  of  above  300  tons,  called  the  Muskingum,  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  May,  1845,  on  her  first 
voyage  from.  Cincinnati.  This  vessel  was  built  at  Marietta,  283  miles  above  Cin- 
cinnati, with  a  cargo  of  pork,  lard,  oil-cake,  &c.,  laden  at  the  latter  place.  This 
ship  performed  the  voyage  from  where  built  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  1933  miles, 
and  thenoe  round  Floruh,  by  the  Bahama  channel,  across  the  Atlantic,  more 
than  5000  miles,  or  in  all,  about  7000  miles  to  LiverpooL 

The  Tennbsseb  rises  in  the  AU^hany  mountains,  traverses  East  Tennessee, 
&nd  almost  the  whole  northern  limit  of  Alabama,  re-enters  Tennessee,  crosses 
almost  the  whole  width  of  it,  into  Kentucky,  and  passes  into  Ohio,  fifty-seven 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  It  is  near  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  numerous  branches,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  for  about  1000  miles.  Most  of  its  branches  rise  among  the  moun- 
tuns,  and  are  too  shallow  for  navigation,  except  during  the  floods,  which  take 
place  occancmally,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  allow  flat  boats  to  be  floated 
down  to  the  main  stream.  The  Muscle  shoals  are  about  300  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Ohio.  At  this  place  the  river  spreads  to  the  width  of  three  miles, 
and  forms  a  number  of  islands.  The  passage  by  boats  is  difficult  and  dangerous, 
except  when  the  water  is  high. 

From  these  shoals  to  tiie  place  called  the  Whirls  or  Such,  250  miles,  the  na- 
vigation all  tiie  way  is  excellent,  to  the  Cumberland  mountain ;  which  tiie  river 
flows  through.  This  mountain  is,  in  parts,  so  steep,  that  even  the  Indians 
cannot  asoend  it  on  foot  In  one  place,  particularly  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  there  is  a  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
200  feet  high,  with  a  perpendicular  front  &oing  the  south-east,  forming  a  mag- 
nificent wall,  excelling  ail  the  artificial  fortifications  in  the  known  world.  The 
Whirl  is  considered  a  greater  curiosity  than  the  famous  breach  by  the  river 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Tennessee,  which  above  the  Whirl  is  half  a  mile  wide,  contracts  to  a 
breadth  of  about  100  yards,  or  eighteen  rods.    A  large  rock  which  projects 
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from  the  northern  shore,  in  an  oblique  direction,  renders  the  channel  still  nar- 
rower, and  causes  a  sudden  bend,  by  which  the  waters  are  thrown  with  great 
force  i^nst  the  opposite  shore.  From  thence  they  rebound,  and  form  a  whirl 
of  about  eighty  yards,  or  240  feet  in  circumference.  By  the  dexterity  of  the 
rowers,  canoes  drawn  into  this  whirl  have  sometimes  escaped  without  damage. 
In  less  than  a  mile  below  the  whirl,  the  river  sprea  ds  to  its  common  width 
down  to  Muscle  shoals ;  and  thence  flows  in  a  r^ular  and  majestic  stream  down, 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio. 

The  Wabash  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Indiana,  and  flows  south- 
westerly across  the  state,  then  it  bends  to  the  south,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio, 
forming  towards  its  mouth  the  western  state  boundary.  Its  length,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  exceeds  500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  keel-boats,  about 
400  miles,  to  Ouitanon,  where  there  are  rapids.  From  this  village  small  boats 
proceed  to  within  six  miles  of  St.  Mary's  river ;  ten  of  Fort  Wayne ;  and  dgfat 
of  the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Miami-of-the-lakes.  Its  current  flows  gently  above 
Vincennes ;  below  the  town  there  are  several  rapids,  but  not  of  suffident  force 
to  prevent  boats  from  ascending.  The  principal  rapids  are  between  Deche  and 
White  rivers,  ten  miles  below  Vincennes.  White  river  and  Tippecanoe  river  are 
branches  of  the  Wabash. 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  Kentucky,  and,  flowing 
nearly  200  miles  through  tiiat  state,  passes  into  Tennessee,  through  which  it 
makes  a  circuit  of  250  miles,  then  re-enters  Kentucky,  and  falls  into  the 
Ohio,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  tiie  Mississippi. 
From  the  source  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  the  distance  in  a 
direct  line  is  300  miles ;  and  by  the  course  and  windings  of  the  stream,  nearly 
600  miles ;  for  500  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  batteaux  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
tons  burden. 

The  Muskingum  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  flows  southerly 
into  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  about  200  miles  in  lengdi,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
for  about  100  miles.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake  Erie.  The  Sdoia 
rises  in  the  western  part,  and  flows  southerly  into  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  is  navigable  ISO  miles.  There  are  rich  and  beautifid  prairies  along 
the  river,  and  its  valley  is  wide  and  fertile.  A  canal  passes  along  this  valley,  and 
extends  north-easterly  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Licking  and  Ketituckt/  rivers  take  ih&r 
rise  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  flow  north-westerly  into  the  Ohio.  They 
are  each  about  200  miles  in  length.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  150  miles,  and 
has  a  width  of  150  yards  at  its  mouth.  The  current  is  rapid,  and  the  shores  are 
high.  For  a  great  part  of  its  course,  it  flows  between  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
limestone.  While  sailing  down  this  stream  the  passenger  is  said  to  experience 
an  indescribable  sensation  on  looking  upwards  from  the  deep  chasm  bounded 
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closely  by  these  lofty  parapets.     Among  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  are 
the  Oreat  and  Little  Miami,  Saline^''^  Green  river.  Big  Sandy,  Kanhawa. 

The  Illinois  rises  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state  of  that  name,  no 
more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  communicating  by  locks  through  a  morass  with  the  River  Chicago^  which 
empties  into  that  lake.  Its  two  main  head-branches  are  Plein  and  Kankakee. 
Thirty  miles  from  the  junction  of  these  rivers.  Fox  river  flows  in  Arom  the  north. 
The  Vermilion  is  a  consideraUe  stream,  which  joins  the  Illinois  from  the  south, 
260  miles  above  the  Mississippi.  Not  far  below  the  Vermilion  and  210  miles 
above  the  Mississippi,  is  the  commencement  of  Peoria  lake — an  enlargement  of 
the  river,  two  miles  wide,  on  an  average,  and  twenty  miles  in  length.  This 
picturesque  expansion  is  so  deep  that  its  current  is  not  perceptible.  Its  ro- 
mantic shores,  are  generally  bounded  by  prairies.     It  abounds  with  fish. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  the  rivers  that  flow  in-shore  have  their 
courses,  for  the  most  part,  in  mountainous  bluffs,  which  often  approach  near  the 
river.  For  a  great  distance  above  its  mouth,  the  river  is  almost  as  straight  as  a 
canal.  In  summer  it  has  scarcely  a  perceptible  current ;  and  the  water,  though 
transparent,  has  a  marshy  taste  which  renders  it  almost  unfit  for  use.  The 
river  is  wide  and  deep ;  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  width,  is  so  thickly  filled 
with  aquatic  weeds,  that  no  person  could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  yards' 
width,  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  is  free  from  these  weeds.  It  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  a  deep  forest,  by  a  mouth  100  yards  wide.  Probably  no  river 
of  the  western  country  is  so  well  adapted  for  boat  navigation,  or  waters  a  more 
luxuriant  country. 

Rock  river  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has 
its  source  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Illinois,  in  a  ridge  of  hills  that  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  its  banks  are  ex- 
tensive and  rich  lead  mines.  Its  general  course  is  south-west,  and  it  enters  the 
Mississippi,  not  far  above  the  commencement  of  the  military  bounty  lands. 
Opposite  the  mouth  of  this  river,  rises  in  the  Mississippi,  a  beautiful  island,  on 
which  there  is  a  military  station. 

Kaskaskia  riveb  rises  in  the  interior  of  Illinois,  near  Lake  Michigan.  It 
flows  in  a  south-west  direction  nearly  300  miles :  for  the  greater  part  of  which, 
during  the  moderate  and  higher  floods  it  is  navigated  by  boats.  It  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  settled  country,  and  joins  to  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  • 

The  Wisconsin  is  the  largest  river  of  the  North- West  territory  that  flows 
into  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  the  northern  interior  of  the  country,  and  near 
the  Montreal  of  Lake  Superior.     It  flows  between  300  and  400  miles,  with  a 

*  On  the  banks  of  this  stream,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio,  are  extensive  salt-works 
owned  by  the  United  States  government. 
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shallow  and  rapid  current^  navigable  by  boats  daring  the  floods.  It  is  about 
800  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  There  is  a  portage  of  only  half  a  mile  between  this 
and  Fox  river,  by  which  Father  Marquette  first  passed  on  his  way  to  discover  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  over  a  level  prairie,  across  which,  from  river  to  river,  there 
is  a  water  communication  for  periogues  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  Fox  river 
flows  through  Winnebago  lake.  Its  length  is  about  200  miles.  The  country  along 
its  banks  is  fertile,  with  a  salubrious  climate.  Chippeway  is  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it  joins  just  below  Lake  Pepin.  It  is  half  a 
mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  communications  by  a  short  portage  with  Lake 
Superior.  The  other  chief  rivers  of  this  territory,  tributary  to  the  Mississippi, 
are  the  St.  Croix,  Rum,  St  Francis,  and  Savannah. 

Among  the  smaller  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  are  the  Obian,  Forked  Deer, 
Big  Hatchet,  and  Wolf  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  into  it  from  Tennessee;  and  the 
Yazoo  and  Big  Black,  from  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The  last  named  rivers  are 
only  navigable  for  boats. 

Besides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  there  are  a  few  small 
streams  which  flow  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Alabama  river  rises 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Georgia,  in  two  head-streams  named  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa,  and  running  south-westerly  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
unite  with  the  Tombeckbee ;  both  the  streams  then  take  the  name  of  Mobile, 
and,  flowing  south  for  a  short  dbtance,  foil  into  Mobik  bay. 

RIVERS  OF  BRITISH   AMERICA. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America  are  intersected  witii  numerous 
rivers,  which,  great  and  small,  extend  over  them  the  most  convenient  navigable 
advantages.  The  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  islands  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton,  are,  as  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  any 
modem  map,  watered  by  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  River  St.  John,  and  its  tributaries,  and  several  bays  branching  from  it ; 
the  rivers  Peticoudiac  and  Mirimachi,  open  a  magnificent  inland  navigation 
through  the  interior  of  New  Brunswick.  In  Lower  Canada,  several  rivers 
falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Raistigouche  into  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  are 
navigable  for  small  vessels. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  or  Great  River  of  CatutdOf  after  flowing  through  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontwio,  and  through  the  key  of  the  Thousand 
Island,  is  rendered  navjgable,  by  cuts  and  canals,  to  Montreal,  and  tp  the 
Ottawa,  by  the  Rideau  Canal. 

The  Tu  AMES,  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River,  and  some  other  streams  falling  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  are  either  naturally,  or  rendered  artificially,  navigable.  The 
Welland  Canal  is  rendered  navigable  by  sailing  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  surmounts  the  otherwise  impassable  Niagara. 
Opening,  by  canal,  a  navigation  projected  from  Lake  Ontario  by  way  of  Lake 
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Simcoe  to  Lake  Hturon  would  complete  an  internal  narigation  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  Upper  Canada. 

The  Ottawa,  or  Great  North  river,  although  its  navigation  is  in  some  places 
rendered  difficult  by  rapids,  opens  a  rich  and  extensive  region  which  has  been 
rapidly  settled  upon,  and  from  which  great  quantities  of  timber  are  rafted  down 
to  Montreal.     (See  Trade  of  Canada.) 

Large  and  small  ships  ascend  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  gulf,  estuary,  and 
River  St.  Lawrence,  to  Quebec  and  MontreaL  Nmnerous  steamboats,  and  various 
kinds  of  river  and  coasting  vessels,  are  (except  during  winter,  when  all  is  locked 
up  in  ice)  perpetually  navigating  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Canada* 

The  SaghitnYi  a  river  so  mighty  that  it  is  asserted  to  discharge  as  great 
a  quantity  of  fresh  water  as  the  great  St.  Lawrence,  fedls  into  the  latter  from 
the  north,  about  100  miles  below  Quebec.  It  is  remarkably  deep,  and  large 
ships  ascend  it  more  than  sixty  miles,  to  be  laden  with  deals  and  timber,  prepared 
in  the  woods,  or  sawn  at  the  saw-milb,  which  have  been  erected.  The  navigation 
of  its  upper  course,  flowing  into  Lake  St.  John,  and  its  flood  out  of  that  lake,  is 
interrupted  by  rapids :  appearing,  however,  to  be  navigable  as  high  as  its  soil  can 
afford  products  for  markets.  Settlements  have  been  formed,  and  wheat  and  various 
other  crops  are  cultivated  on  its  low  lands,  but  not  near  its  precipitous  banks. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  extent  of  river  navigation,  and,  in  a  previous 
party  the  extent  of  lake  navigation,  we  will  now  sketch  the  progress  and  extent 
of  water  communication  by  canals. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  canals  in  Europe  were  constructed  in  Italy,  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  in  Holland.  England  had  no  canal  until  1760,  when  the  enterprising 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  succeeded  in  an  undertaking  which  was  at  the  time  con- 
sidered an  act  of  wrong-headed  indiscretion. 

The  first  attempt  to  construct  canals,  unless  it  were  by  small  cuts  from  the 
Mohawk  river,  in  the  United  States,  was  the  Middlesex  canal,  in  Massachusetts, 
completed  in  1804 ;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1791  and  1792,  when  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna  companies  were  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
water  communication  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  great  lakes.  Four  to 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  expended  by  these  companies;  but  sub- 
scriptions fedled,  and,  in  1795-6,  the  works  were  abandoned. 

The  great  canal  of  America  is  that  which  has  opened  a  water  communication 
between  the  River  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie.  Connecting  by  water  the  great  lakes 
with  the  Atlantic,  is  said  to  have  been  first  conceived  by  a  man,  of  whom  the 
state  of  New  York  is  justly  proud — Gouvemeur  Morris. 

VOL.  II.  4  u 
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The  surveyor-general  of  the  state,  De  Witt,  the  governor,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
and  others,  entertained  the  project,  with  the  full  conviction  of  its  practicability ; 
and,  with  this  view,  in  1808,  the  legislature  of  New  York  ordered  surveys,  to 
ascertain  the  most  practicable  line,  to  be  made.  In  1810,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North, 
Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  were  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose ;  the  names  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  were  added 
in  1811. 

In  pursuance  of  their  instructions  from  the  New  York  legislature,  they  applied 
to  Congress,  and  to  some  of  the  other  states ;  and  the  project  was  treated  with 
ridicule,  and  as  impracticable.  But  they  were  men  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  and 
their  report  to  the  legislature,  in  1812,  is  remarkable  for  intelligence,  judg- 
ment, and  forecast.  They  boldly,  after  calculating  the  estimated  expense,  pre- 
dicted that  the  tolls  would  amply  repay  the  state  expenditure.  This  report 
states  that — 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  dif&cult  to  imagine,  how  much  toll  would  be 
collected.  The  amount  of  transportation  might  be  estimated,  by  subjecting  probabilities 
to  calculation.  But,  like  otu*  advance  in  numbers  and  wealth,  ^culadon  outruns  fancy. 
Things,  which  twenty  years  ago  any  man  would  have  been  laughed  at  for  belieying,  we 
now  see. 

"  At  that  time  the  most  ardent  mind,  proceeding  on  established  facts,  by  the  unerring 
rule  of  arithmetic,  was  obliged  to  drop  the  pen  at  results,  which  imagination  could  not 
embrace.  Under  circumstances  of  this  sort,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  micraeosmie 
minds,  which,  habitually  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  what  is  little^  are  incapable  cf 
discerning  what  is  great ;  and  who  already  stigmatised  the  proposed  cuial  as  a  romantic 
scheme,  will  not  unsparingly  distribute  the  epithets,  absurd,  ridiculous,  chimerical,  on  the 
estimate  of  what  it  may  produce.  The  commissioners  must,  nevertheless,  have  the 
hardihood  to  brave  the  sneers  and  sarcasms  of  men,  who,  with  too  much  pride  to  study,  and 
too  much  wit  to  think,  undervalue  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  condemn  what  they 
cannot  comprehend. 

"  Viewing,"  the  commissioners  add,  "  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  country  with 
which  this  canal  is  to  open  a  communication,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose,  XhtX  when 
settled,  its  produce  will  equal  the  present  export  of  the  Atlantic  States  ;  because  it  con- 
tains more  land,  and  that  land  of  a  superior  quality." 

The  commissioners,  after  stating  certain  facts  as  the  ground  of  their  estimate, 

say — 

<'  Standing  on  such  facts,  is  it  extravagant  to  believe  that  New  York  may  look  forward 
to  the  receipt  (at  no  distant  day)  of  one  million  of  dollars  net  revenue  from  this  canal  ?  The 
life  of  an  individual  is  short.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  those  who  make  this  report  wiU 
have  passed  away.  But  no  time  is  fixed  to  the  existence  of  a  state ;  and  the  first  wish  of  a 
patriot's  heart  is,  that  his  may  be  immortal. 

''  But  whatever  limit  may  have  been  assigned  to  the  duration  of  New  York,  by  those 
eternal  decrees  which  established  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  will  be  blotted  from  the  list  of  political  societies,  before  the  effects  here  stated  shall 
have  been  sensibly  felt.  And  even  when,  by  the  flow  of  that  perpetual  stream  which  bears 
all  human  institutions  away,  the  constitution  shall  be  dissolved,  and  oiu:  laws  be  lost,  still 
the  mountains  will  stand,  the  same  rivers  run.  New  moral  combinations  will  be  formed  oa 
the  old  physica  foundations,  and  the  extended  line  of  remote  posterity,  af^r  a  lapse  of 
10,000  years,  and  the  repeated  revolutions,  when  the  records  of  history  shall  have  been 
obliterated,  and  the  tongue  of  tradition  have  converted  (as  in  China)  the  shadowy  remem- 
brance of  ancient  events,  into  child'ish  tales  of  miracle,  this  noHonal  work  shall  remain.     It 
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shall  bear  testimony  to  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  industry,   and  intelligence  of  the 
present  age." 

Goaverneur  Morris  may  proudly  claim  the  honour  of  projecting  this  great 
undertaking.  To  De  Witt  Clinton  is  certainly  due  the  credit  of  its  execution. 
In  conjunction  with  his  able  colleagues,  he  persevered  against  a  powerfully  com- 
bined opposition  of  party,  of  prejudice,  and  of  ignorance.  The  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  broke  out  soon  after  the  presentation 
of  their  report,  prevented  the  commencement  of  operations  on  the  line  projected 
for  the  canal  until  1817.  On  the  4th  day  of  July  of  that  year,  the  first  exca- 
vation was  made,  and  the  canal  was  completed  in  October,  1825,  at  an  expense  of 
9,027,456  dollars.  In  October,  181 7>  a  canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  Erie  canal,  nine  miles  from  Albany,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
three  miles,  was  commenced,  and  finished  at  the  close  of  1823,  at  an  expense  of 
1,179,871  dollars. 

In  eight  years,  a  period  far  short  of  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the 
commissioners,  and  contrary  to  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  opinions  of  the 
public,  the  tolls  exceeded  the  estimated  returns. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  canals  of  each  particular  state,  we 
will  introduce  a  brief  view  of  the  railroads^ 

Railroads  op  the  United  States.— The  first  attempts  to  construct  rail- 
roads were  made  in  1828.  Tramroads  were  made  previously  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal,  stone,  and  other  heavy  articles. 

In  1832,  the  following  railways  were  constructed  and  in  operation : 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  .         .         .         .60  miles  completed  and  in  use. 
Charleston  and  Hamburg     ...  20  „  „ 

Albany  and  Schenectady  ...   12  „  „ 

Maunch  Chunk  .....     9  „  '  „ 

Quincy,  near  Boston  ...     6  „  „ 

There  were  ninety-two  miles  in  use  upon  the  main  lines  of  railroads. 

There  were  in  full  operation  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1837,  fifty -seven 
railways,  whose  aggregate  length  exceeded  1600  miles,  and  that  thirty-three  others  were  in 
progress.^  Some  of  these  works,  it  is  well  known,   are  owned  by  individuab  by  virtue  of 
charters  from  the  states  through  which  they  pass,  and  others  are  owned  in  the  whole,  or  in 
part,  by  the  states  themselves.     More  than  1 50  railway  companies  had  then  been  incor- 
poratea.     Different  plans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  mode  of  their  con- 
struction, proceeding  as  they  have  done,  from  separate  legislatures  and  states  widely  sepa- 
rated, ana  possessing  different  kinds  of  soil  suited  to  their  tracks.     Mr.  David  Stevenson, 
to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  states  "  that  here  no  two  railroads  are  constructed  alike. 
TThe  fish-bellied  rails  of  some,  weighing  forty  pounds  per  lineal  yard,  rest  upon  cast  iron 
chains,  weighing  sixteen  pounds  each;  in  others,  plate  rails  and  malleable  iron,  two  and  a 
half  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  are  fixed  by  iron  spikes  to  wooden  rafters,  which 
rest  upon  wooden  sleepers;  in  others,   a  plate  ndl  is  spiked  down  to  treenails  of  oak  or 
locust  wood,  driven  into  jumper  holes  bored  in  the  stone  curb;  in  others,  longitudinal 
wooden  runners,  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  are  im- 
bedded in  broken  stone  or  gravel;  on  these  runners  are  placed  transverse  sleepers,  formed 
of  round  timber  with  the  bark  left  on;  and  wrought  iron  nails  are  fixed  to  the  sleepers  by 
long  spikes,  the  heads  of  which  are  countersunk  in  the  rail :  in  others,  round  piles  of  tim- 
ber, about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  arc  driven  into  the  ground  as  far  as  they  will  go, 
about  three  feet  apart;  the  tops  are  then  cross-cut,  and  the  rails  spiked  to  them." 
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Table  of  the  principal  lUulways  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  in  1840. 


NAME. 


Bangor  and  Onmo. . 


Nashua  and  Lowell. 


Qnincy. 


COURSE. 


Is 

^8- 


MAINE. 
From  Bangor  to  Orono. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua  to  Lowell 


Boaton  and  LowelL. 

AndoTor  and  Wil- 
mington ....•.•... 

Andoverto  HaTerfaill 

Boaton  and  Provi- 
dence  

Dedham  Branch.. .. 

Tannton  Branch .... 

Boaton  &  Worceater 
Western  Railway  . . 
Worcester  and  Nor- 
wich  

Bastem  Railroad... 


si 


1836 


ProTidenoe  and 
Stonington  ... 


Hartford   and   New 

HaTen 

Housatouic 


Mohawk  &  Hudson.. 

Saratoga  to  Schenec- 
tady  

Rochester 

Ithaca  and  Oswego. 

Rensselaer  .and  Sa- 
ratoga  

Dtica  and  Schenec- 
tadv 

Boffiuo  and  Niagara 

Harlem 

Lockport  ft  Niagara. 

Brooklyn  9t  Jamaica 

Aubom  St  Syracuse. 

Catskill  and  Cani^o- 
harie ••.. 

Hudson  &  Berkshire 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Qu^ncy  quarriea  to  Neponset 

River , 

Boston  to  LowelL 

Indofer  to  the  Boston  and 

Lowell  Railroad 

Andorer  to  Haverhill 

Boston  to  Providence...  . .. 

Boston  and  Proridenoe  Rail- 
road to  Dedham 

Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road to  Taonton 

Boston  to  Worcester 

Worcester  to  Springfield   .. 


Worcester  to  Norwich. . 
Boaton  to  Newburyport. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Proridence  to  Stonington. . . 

CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford  to  New  Haren 

Bridgeport  to  New  Milford. . 

NEW  YORK. 
Between  the  Rivers  Mohawk 
and  Hudson 


Saratoga  to  Schenectady  . . . . 

Rochester  to  Carthage 

Ithaca  to  Oswego 


Troy  to  Balston. 


Tonawanda, 


Camden  and  Amboy. 

Pateroon 

New  Jersey 


Morris  and  Easex . . . 


Colombia  . 
Alleghany. 


Mauch  Chunk , 


Room  Run 

Mount  Cartxin 

SohuylkiU  Valley. 


Schuylkill. 


Utica  to  Schenectady 

Bnffhlo  to  Niagara  Palls.... 

New  York  to  Harlem 

Lockport  to  Niagara  Falls. .. 

Brooklyn  to  Jamaica. .  • 

Aabom  to  Syracuse 

Catskill  to  Canijoharie 

Hudson  to  the  boundary  of 

Massachusetta 

Roohesterto  Attica < 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden  to  Amboy 

Paterson  to  Jersey 

Jersey  City  to  New  Bruna- 

wick   

Merrlatown  to  Newark 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  to  Columbia... 
Hollidayaburg  to  Johnstown, 

over  the  Alieghanies 

Mauch    Chunk   to  the  coal 

mines 

Mauch  Chunk  to  the  mines . . 
Mount  Carbon  to  the  mines. 
Port   Carbon  to  Tuscarora, 

with  numerous  branchea.. 


Carried  forward,  total . 


10 


1838 


18S7 
I8U 

1836 
1888 
1835 


183S 

1836 
I83d 
1839 

1839 
1839 


1837 


1839 


18SS 

1832 
1833 
1834 

1835 

1836 
1R37 
1837 
1837 
1837 


19 


1831 
1834 

1830 


18a>« 
1830 


4 
S6 

71 

10 
41 


11 
45 
54 

30 
36 


•5  o 

si 


47 


40 
40 


16 

32 
8 

29 

Mi 

77 
SI 
7 
24 
12 
20 

08 

30 
49 


61 
16i 

31 
20 


82 

36 

5 


n 


30 
13 


10 


16 


NAME. 


COURSE. 


8| 

1*1 


Mill  Creek 

Minehin  *  SohuyL 

Ull 

Pine  Grore 

Little  Schu>lkill.... 
Lackawaxen 


Westi^ester. 


and 


299| 


47 


80 


PhiUdelphia 
Trenton... 
Ditto  dc  Norristown 
Central  Rail  way.... 
PbiladelphU&Read 

inr 

Ditto  and  Baltimore 


Newcastle  ^French- 
town 


BaltiiMr*  and  Okie 


Wincheater 

Baltimore  and  Port 

Depoait 

Ditto  ft  Washington 
Ditto  dcSus^uehanna 


CbcsterAeld 


Peteraborg  and  Ro- 
anoke  .....< 


Winchester  and  Po- 
tomac  

Portsmouth  &  Roa- 
noke  

Richmond,  Frede- 
ricksburg, and  Po 
tomac ',.... 


Mancheater». 


404i 


1284 


179 
11591 


S.  Carolina  Railroad 


AlaUmaha  ft  Bmaa- 
wick , 


Tuacumbia  and  De- 
catur  


Pontchartrain 
Carrollton  .... 


Lexington    ft   Ohio 
Frankfort    ft  Louis 
ville.. 


Brought  forward. . . . 
PENNSYLVANIA  (cent.) 
Port  Carbon  to  Mill  Creek  . 


Pine  Grove  to  coal  mioet .. . 
Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqna.. .. 
Lackawaxen  canal  to  the  Ri- 

Ter  Lackawaxen 

Westchester     to    ColumUa 

Railroad 


Philadelphia  to  Trentno 

Ditto  to  Norristown 

i'ottiTille  to  Danrille 


PhiladeUhia  to  Reading.  • . . 
Ditto  to  Baltimore 

DELAWARE. 

Neweaatleto  F^enehtown... 


MARYLAND. 
Completed  to  Harper's  Ferry, 

with  branches 

Harper's  Kerry  toWincheater 


a 

si 


1831 


1832 

183S 
1837 


90 

S4 


9 

19 
514 

99 


use 


1831    10 


Baltimore  to  Fort  Depoait.  < 

Ditto  to  Wadiington 

Ditto  to  York 


VIRGINIA. 
Richmond     to    Cheateiield 
coalmines 


Petersburg  to  Blakely,  on  the 
Roanoke 


Wincheater  toUarper'sFerrj 
Portamontb  to  WeMoa 


RUdmiond     to     Fredericka- 

burg 

Rlebmond  to ooal mines..... 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston  to   Hamburg  on 

the  Savannah 


GEORGIA. 
Alatamaha  to  Bmnawick.... 

ALABAMA. 


Muscle    Shoals,   Ti 
ri\er 


1835 


1835 
1837 


SO 
40 


13 


59 


774 


80 
13 


1833 


130 


16 


U9i 


LOUISIANA. 
New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  

New  Orleans  to  CarroUton.. 


KENTUCKY. 
Lexington  to  Frankfort..... 

Frankfort  to  Louisville < 


1831 


19 


40 


6 


50 


Total  length  in  miles 


95i^ 


US 


n 


416 


11 
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List  <£  Railw^  then  in  Pragma  in  tbo  United  States. 


NAM  B. 

0  O  U  B  8  B. 

M 

—  «■ 

0OUB3B. 

H 

HnariuU  Mid  BuMr. . . . 

NBW  HAHPSmilK. 
Nawburypoit     t*     FIWU. 

18 
•M 

A'jnj^^jyJA^*^ 

VIEOINIA. 

•UUTM  CAROLINA. 

OBOBCIA. 

ABTMti  toAlhru 

M.«n  IB  Fsnvlti 

ALABAMA. 

Hissmippi. 

Nitcbn  to  CuIOD. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ba-UMflr«aai>Ban» 

«'JS 

XABa±cav»tm. 

r.ui>t«b>Ke.B*<Uard. 
BprlDgllcId  ta  New  ToA 

MM) 

CONNECTICUT. 
HulfarttoSprtoBlWd.. 

NewYoifclaUl^IlM^.. 
NSW  jeRHBY. 

Wcrtoa 

"'^-iSr!?.'.??..'!!:: 

Su«<x.»dW»u;p» 

"• 

'* 

BorllnctoiiuMiwiilHgUT 
PBNNHtLVtNIA. 

OHIO. 
Diyton  tn  SiiDduky 

MICHIGAN. 

t^™^  ™"'  "  ^*' 

Curled  forward,  loBl 

Total  lBi(tb 

~wei 

Tablei,  sbowip^  the  Nomber  of  Railroads  in  the  United  States,  MUea  in  (^leration.  Total 
Number  of  Miles,  Nninber  of  Looomotivef,  Amount  expoided.  Amount  required  for 
completion,  Total  Cost,  and  the  Averse  Cost  per  Uile,  from  the  Report  of  Von 
Gmtner,  e«nied  up  to  1840. 
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*f 
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u 

ta 
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i5«* 

ta 

dolUn. 
«M,OM 

iLiaMM 

i.g«.tO(i 
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>,MoiooiJ 
»,4IW,«O0 
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1,IW2,000 

a.<wi,<Mo 

I.IIW.IHM 
947,000 

I33UI00 

dalUn. 
l,M«MO 

iMoa,oOT 
«,«i',ooo 

VQJKX) 

BDOplMO 

«,Mt,OtO 
3,«U,l)tO 

l.Ku.im 

1,1S0|0IN> 
3,iM,OI>0 

f.cia.ooo 
it,i;7joo 

j 

1              M 

»♦ 
1             M 
t                DO 

M 

m 

I 

41 
00 

CN 

d.ai>». 

io.«)a 
11,111 

Slfi32 

s^"~^~:}-  "i 

isS 

W.WI 
I1.8W 
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m=B  \ 
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The  following  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  railway  system  of  the 
States,  are  compressed  from  an  able  article  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
LanmaD. 


United 
J.   H. 
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'*  If  we  survey  the  map  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  find  that  the  termini  of  these 
lines,  at  both  ends,  rest  at  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the  country,  both  in  the  east 
and  west.  The  principal  termini  of  each  track  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  may  be  found  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  N(»*folk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah.  From 
these  grand  points  of  shipment,  the  railroad  tracks  run  across  the  interior,  and  intersecting 
in  their  course  the  most  prominent  villages  or  cities,  terminate  at  the  grand  marts  of 
western  commerce,  and  the  shores  of  their  navi&;able  waters.  ^ 

<<  Passing  by  the  routes  which  have  been  laid  out  in  the  Bntbh  provinces,  commen<dng 
at  Quebec,  and  running  across  the  English  and  American  territory,  designed  as  they  are 
to  connect  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  the  ocean,  and  the  railroad  already  constructed  from 
Orono  to  Bel&st,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  we  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  grand  tracks 
which  have  already  been  laid  out,  and  some  of  them  completed,  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  diverging  across  the  republic  to  the  interior  of  the  west.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  dear  that  population,  production,  and  commerce,  are  the  three  causes  whidi 
warrant  the  construction  of  works  of  such  expense  and  magnitude.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  these  works  have  been  commenced  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  b  the  most  densely 
populated,  the  most  commercial  in  its  character,  and  the  most  distinguished  for  its 
accumulated  wealth.  There  must  necessarily  be  an  intimate  connexion  in  trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  principal  cities  of  our  Atuintic  ports;  and  the  intermediate  territory  not 
only  contains  a  comparatively  dense  and  travelling  population,  but  is  studded  with  frequent 
villages,  and  even  by  incorporated  cities,  linked  in  various  forms,  all  going  to  swell  the 
amount  of  trade  and  transportation.  These  facts  have  all  combined  to  induce  the  establish- 
ment of  the  most  important  lines  of  railroads  upon  the  Atiantic  frontier.  Although  this 
portion  of  our  territory  abounds  in  water-communication,  still  the  tracks  of  the  railroads, 
running  in  direct  lines  from  place  to  place^  furnish  means  of  transportation  during  the 
whole  of  the  year. 

^*  The  commencement  of  the  grand  Atlantic  line  of  rculroads  already  constructed,  except 
for  a  few  miles  at  its  northern  point,  we  find  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. From  this  point,  extending  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  a  nulroad  has  been 
completed  to  the  city  of  Boston.  Here  a  northward  diveigmg  track  reaches  to  Lowell, 
where  cars  and  railroad  eng^es  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  amount;  the  length  of 
which  line  is  about  twenty-six  miles;  and  from  this  gresi  manufacturing  city  another  track 
is  liud  out  to  Concord  in  we  same  state,  thus  furnishing  a  valuable  channel  of  transportation 
from  the  place  which  has  been  justiy  entitied  the  '  American  Manchester,'  to  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  New  Enc^land.  Boston  seems  to  be  the  mmd  terminus  of  the  rail- 
roads in  New  England,  and  the  nucleus  from  which  diverge  me  two  great  western  and 
southern  routes. 

"  The  first  section  of  what  we  shall  denominate  the  Atlantic  railroad  Une^  extends 
from  Boston  to  Norwich,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  also  from  the  former  city  to 
Stonington,  in  the  same  state.  The  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  runs 
through  a  beautiful,  though  broken  country,  highly  cultivated,  although  not  remarkable  for 
its  fertility,  for  the  distance  of  forty-four  miles,  to  the  flourishing  inland  town  of  Worcester. 
Here  it  meets  the  Norwich  railroad,  that  extends  a  distance  of  fifty -eight  miles  through  a 
picturesque  and  broken  territory,  enlivened  by  pleasant  farm-houses,  a  very  large  number 
of  manufEM^uring  villages,  which  are  upon  its  immediate  borders,  and  by  numerous  water- 
falls, which,  from  the  speed  of  the  cars,  seem  to  glance  in  the  sun  in  continuous  succession, 
like  some  scene  of  enchantment.  At  Norwich,  the  line  unites  with  steamboat  navigation, 
and  frumishes  a  rapid  conveyance  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  other  line  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  as  running  from  Boston  to  Stonington,  combines  like  advantages,  both  on 
account  of  the  directness  of  the  route  to  the  steamboat  navigation  of  Long  Island  sound, 
and  from  the  fact,  that  it  passes  through  some  of  the  most  fiourishine  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts, including  Dedham  and  Roxbury,  to  the  manufacturing  capital  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  city  of  Providence.  Its  length  to  that  city  is  forty-seven  miles,  and  it  fumbhes  a 
certain  and  safe  mode  of  travel  and  transportation  from  Boston  to  New  York,  through  Long 
Island  sound,  which,  of  course,  is  always  open  to  navigation,  even  during  the  winter. 
From  Stonington  a  most  convenient  line  of  travel  will  be  fumbhed  by  the  Long  Island 
railroad,  twenty-seven  miles  of  which  are  now  completed.     Thb  track  b  laid  out  along  the 
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whole  extent  of  that  island,  and  commencing  at  the  South  Ferry,  in  Brooklyn,  will  terminate 
at  Greenport,  upon  the  shore  of  the  sound. 

*'  Passing  from  the  city  of  New  York  a  short  distance,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  track  of 
the  railroad  which  leads  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  this  a  line  extends  to  Baltimore, 
and  from  Baltimore  one  to  the  city  of  Washington.  Crossing  the  Potomac,  we  have  yet 
another  track  marked  out  in  Virginia,  from  Alexandria  to  Frederickshurg,  from  Fredericks- 
hurg  to  Richmond,  from  Richmond  through  the  low  and  level  pine  lands  of  North  Carolina 
to  Wilmington,  in  the  same  state,  with  a  diverging  track  to  Norfolk,  at  the  moutli  of  the 
James  river;  and  also  two  Hnes  marked  out  across  the  whole  length  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware. From  Wilmington,  a  railroad  is  laid  out  along  the  shores  of  South  Carolina  to 
Charieston,  in  die  state  last  named.  Thus  we  have  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  projected, 
and  in  the  greater  part  executed,  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  including  the  most  populous 
and  powerful  states,  which,  when  completed,  will  afford  the  most  splendid  route  of  travel 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  extending  from  the  metropolis  of  the  norUi  to  that  of  the  south, 
furnishing  ample  means  and  motives  for  communication  between  the  widely  extended 
sections  of  the  country,  a  cheap  channel  of  transportation  for  the  productions  ot  its  several 
parts,  and  thus  binding  together  in  fraternal  bonds  of  trade,  commeroey  and  social  interest, 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  ihe  territory. 

''  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  are  in  fact  made  the  factors  of  the 
great  west;  and,  were  the  western  market  cot  off  from  the  eastern  cities,  there  would  be 
a  sensible  diminution  of  the  mercantile  prosperity  of  our  most  important  commercial  em- 
poriums. Accordingly,  it  has  long  been  a  matt^  of  rivalry  with  those  cities  to  secure  the 
taigest  portion  of  the  western  trade,  by  furnishing  the  most  prominent  inducements  to 
western  merchants  to  visit  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases  of  their  goods.  To 
further  this  object  new  and  convenient  steamboat  routes  have  been  <^MDed,  and  canals  and 
railroads  have  been  projected  and  carried  out. 

*^  Massachusetts,  which  appears  to  have  been  considered  heretofore  in  an  insulated  posi- 
tion, exporting,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  nothing  but  <  granite  and  ice,' 
seems  recently  to  have  started  upon  a  new  and  brilliant  career  of  mtemal  improvement  by 
nulroads,  which  is  properiy  backed  by  its  vast  accumulated  capital.  The  ftict  is  doubtless 
within  the  remembrance  of  our  readers,  that  but  a  few  years  dnce,  it  was  a  matter  of 
reasonable  doubt  whether  the  city  of  Boston,  its  commercial  nfttropoHs,  was  not,  in  fiEict, 
retrograding  in  population ;  and  it  is  only  until  recently  that  the  keen  forecast  and  ener- 
getic enterprise  of  its  citizens  have  burst  forth  in  the  establishment  of  works  which,  con- 
sidering the  time  in  which  they  have  been  commenced,  appear  almost  unexampled,  and 
that  are  destined  to  add  g^reatiy  to  its  wealth.  Besides  the  introduction  of  a  line  of  steam- 
ships from  England  to  tlmt  port,  there  has  reoentiy  been  nearly  carried  out  a  line  of  rail- 
roads that  will  connect  tiiat  city  with  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

"  With  a  view  to  unite  tli^  trade  of  the  west  with  Boston,  a  nulroad  Hne  has  been 
0(Mnpleted  in  its  several  sections,  between  that  city  and  Albany,  which  is  connected  with 
sections  running  directiy  to  Buffido,  upon  the  shore  <^  Lake  Ene.  This  railroad  continues 
the  Hne  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  running  through  the  country  to  West  Stookbridge,  and 
here  it  intersects  the  Hudson  and  West  Stockbridge  railroa<]C  passing  by  the  towns  of 
Chaikon,  South  Brookfi^,  West  Brookfield,  Palmer,  and  Wilbranam.  The  length  of  the 
section  of  this  railroad  east  of  the  Connecticut  is  fifty-four  miles,  and  of  that  on  the  west 
of  the  river  is  six^-two  miles,  the  whole  length  from  Worcester  to  the  state  line  being 
106  miles.  The  hne  which  this  last-named  railroad  meets,  commencing  at  West  Stock- 
bridge,  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  possessing,  as  it  does,  a  branch  to  Pittefield, 
and  passing  through  Lebanon  Springs,  and  through  Rensselaer  and  Columbia  counties, 
pfoceeds  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  to  Greenbush,  opposite  to  Albany,  the  length  of  the 
line  from  Albany  to  West  Stockbridge  being  forty-one  miles.  This  railroad  will  come  into 
keen  competition  for  the  western  trade  vrith  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  channels  of  travel  in  the  nation. 

"  Having  arrived  at  Albany,  we  reach  a  series  of  railroads  that  is  continued  from  that 
Gity  to  Bufi^o,  which  terminates  the  great  chain  of  communication  from  Boston  to  the 
lakes.  The  first  link  in  this  chain  is  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad,  extending  for  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  that  work  having  been  commenced 
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in  1830,  and  a  doubb  track  finished  in  1833.  From  Schenectady,  a  diverging  track 
branches  ofF  to  Saratoga,  a  distance  of  twenfy-cme  miles,  giving  to  the  crowds  of  oeauty 
and  £Euhion,  who  resort  in  summer  to  the  medicinal  springs  that  distinguish  this  favourite 
point,  an  elegant  and  convenient  channel  of  travel  to  the  fairy  scene.  The  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  rsdlroad  also  reaches  the  same  point,  commencing  at  Troy,  and  with  the  Schenec* 
tady  line  terminating  at  Saratoga.  From  Schenectady,  a  railroad  has  been  finished  to 
Utica,  a  distance  of  seventy-seven  miles,  running  through  a  fertile  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  passing  several  thriving  villages,  such  as  Caughnawaga,  St.  Johnsi^lle, 
Manheim,  Little  Falls  village,  and  Heriumer.  Here  it  reaches  a  viaduct,  bj  whidi  it 
crosses  the  Mohawk,  and  thaice  proceeds  through  a  fertile  and  picturesque  territory  to 
Utica.  The  Syracuse  and  Utica  railroad  is  an  extension  of  this  line  for  the  distanee  of 
fifty-three  miles,  and  is  deemed  the  most  productive  work  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It 
passes  up  the  soudiem  acclivity  of  the  Mohawk,  nearly  parallel  with  the  EIrie  canal, 
which  it  crosses  when  entering  Rome.  Leaving  Rome,  it  recrosses  the  Erie  canal, 
and  passing  through  the  villages  of  Canistota,  Sullivan,  Chittenango,  Fayetteville,  and 
Orville,  terminates  at  Syracuse.  This  railroad  route  is  continued  to  fiufiBido  by  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Auburn  railroad,  which  runs  a  distance  (^  twenty-six  miles,  through  a  beautiful, 
rolling,  and  densely-settled  coimtry,  and  then  unites  with  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  railroad. 
This  work,  which  is  eighty  miles  in  length,  is  now  under  contract,  and  a  considerate  por- 
tion has  been  already  gnuled.  About  three-quarters  of  the  line  between  Rochester  and 
Canandaigua,  a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles,  have  been  completed,  and  workmen  are  en- 
gaged upon  tJie  heaviest  sections  of  the  track.  The  great  western  track  from  this  point  is 
continued  by  the  Tonawanda  railroad,  extending  from  Rochester  upon  the  Genessee  liver 
to  Attica,  traversing  the  townships  of  Gates,  Chili,  and  Riga,  in  Monroe  eonnW,  and 
those  of  Bergen,  Byron,  Stafford,  Batavia,  and  Alexander,  in  Genessee  county,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  forty-five  miles.  From  this  point  the  Attica  and  BuffiUo  railroad  terminates  the 
erand  chain  of  intercommunicati<Mi  from  Boston  to  the  lakes.  This  last-named  work  is 
tiiirty  miles  in  length,  and  is  now  in  progress.  Numerous  causes  may,  of  course,  operate 
whicn  vfill  retard  ue  progress  of  the  great  northern  Hne  of  railroads  to  the  west,  but  it  if 
beHeved,  that  as  early  as  July,  184 1,  it  will  be  completed  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  so 
that  a  magnifioent  avenue  of  communication  vrill  then  be  frunished,  both  for  travellers  for 
pleasure,  who  can  now  v9lt  the  J^^a^ara  Falls  by  a  raihroad  already  constructed  frcmi  Buf- 
nJo,  and  for  the  transportation  of  agnoultural  products  and  manufimtored  goods  througfaout 
its  whole  line,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  lakes  1 

'*  In  this  brief  view  of  the  great  northern  raihroad  line  to  the  west,  we  have  not  rdSorred 
to  the  minor  railroads  along  its  track,  and  designed  to  connect  the  principal  towns  of  the 
states  through  which  they  pass.  In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  besides  the  great  Hne,  form- 
ing links  in  the  national  chain,  cars  are  now  regularly  plying  between  Hartficml  and  New 
Haven,  on  a  railroad  constructed  between  the  two  pboes,  for  the  distance  of  about  forty 
miles ;  and  a  charter  was  also  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1836,  autho- 
rising a  company  to  construct  a  railroad  firom  the  north  line  of  the  state,  near  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  through  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic  by  New  Milfbrd  to  the  town  of  BrookfieUI, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  m  the  county  of  Fairfield.  Nor  have  we 
alluded  to  the  diverging  track  firom  the  great  northern  line  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
which  has  been  projected  or  to  that  firom  Saratoga  to  the  banks  of  Lake  George. 

'^  We  now  pass  the  seocmd  grand  track,  which  has  been  projected  to  nnite  the  western 
trade  with  the  eastern  market.  New  York,  so  admirably  situated  for  foreign  and  inland 
trade,  a  state  which  has  alwajrs  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  internal  improvement,  it  is 
well  known  has  long  held  an  almost  undivided  sceptre  over  the  western  tvade.  With  its 
magnificent  Hudson,  and  its  Erie  canal,  fiimishing  a  firee  navigation  firom  the  ocean  to  the 
lakes,  this  state  has  called  into  keen  competition  toe  enterprise  of  her  now  rival  cities,  and 
it  befits  her  to  bestir  herself,  unless  she  desires  to  see  that  sceptre  shaking  in  her  grasp  ;  for 
while  other  states,  perceiving  the  advantages  vrfaich  have  been  produced  to  this  state  by 
convenient  channels  of  communication  to  &e  west,  have  neaiiy  oom|deted  important  public 
works  extending  into  that  quarter.  New  York  has  been  too  often  satisfied  with  their  men 
projection.  The  first  step  whi<^  New  York  has  taken,  in  the  line  of  railroads  calculated 
to  secure  to  herself  the  western  trade,  is  the  Harlem  railroad,  commencmg  near  the  <nty 
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hall  in  Netr  York,  and  runimig  a  diMA&ce'  of  eight  miles  to  Harlem  strait  From  this 
pmnt,  a  bridge  crosses  the  strait  to  Morrisania,  at  which  place  the  New  York  and  Albany 
railroad  commences.  This  road,  starting  at  that  point,  proceeds  through  the  county  of 
Westchester,  midway  between  the  Hudson  and  Long  Island  sound  ;  and  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  county,  it  passes  through  a  portion  of  the  rich  counties  of  Putnam  and 
Dutdiess,  l^  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Columbia  ;  and  from  that  point  to  Greenbush, 
opposite  to  Albany,  and  thence  to  Troy.  The  whole  distance  of  this  hne  of  railroad,  from 
the  city  hall  in  New  York  to  Albany,  is  147  miles.  It  passes  through  a  country  rich  in 
agncttltural  and  mineral  resources. 

^'  We  have  not  here  alluded  to  the  se?eral  minor  intersecting  lines  established  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  are  designed  to  connect  important  points,  and 
fdl  made  tributary  to  the  principal  trades.  We  may  mention,  however,  the  Hudson  and 
Berkshire  railroad,  which  commences  at  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  terminates  at  West  Stock- 
bridge,  in  Massachusetts,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles,  where  it  intersects  the  great 
western  railroad,  extending  to  Worcester.  To  this  may  be  added  the  Catskill  and  Canajo- 
harie  railroad,  extending  from  Catskill  to  Canajoharie,  a  distance  of  seventy-eight  miles. 
The  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  railroad,  commencing  at  Greenbui^,  and  to  which  we 
ha¥e  already  referred,  is  a  work  of  considerable  importance.  Nor  are  the  minor  works, 
such  as  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad,  the  Troy  and  West  Stockbndge,  the  West 
Troy  and  SdMnectady,  the  White  Hall  and  Saratoga,  the  Buffido  and  Niagara  Falls  rail- 
roa<J^  the  Lockport  and  Niagara  railroad,  the  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  the  Rochester  railroad, 
the  Ithaca  and  Oswego  railroad,  the  Bath,  the  Ogdensburg  and  Charoplain  railroad,  the 
Oswego  and  Uttea,  and  the  Port  Kent  and  KJeesville  railroad,  some  of  which  have 
been  completed,  and  others  in  the  process  of  construction,  of  less  consequence  to  this 
great  state^  uniting,  as  they  do,  important  points,  and  intersecting  the  principal  lines  east 
and  west. 

**  We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  great  railroad  line,  which  has  been 
projected  to  connect  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  west  with  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
denominated  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  because  it  is  destined  to  unite  Lake  Erie  with 
New  York  by  a  continuous  track  from  the  shore  of  that  lake  to  a  point  vnthin  twenty-five 
miles  of  the  Wter  city.  This  projected  line  commences  in  Tappan,  Rockland  coimty,  upon 
the  Hudson,  and  pursuing  a  north-westerly  course  through  Orange  county,  passes  over  the 
Walkill  by  Movnt  Hope,  crosses  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal,  and  traverses  for  a  few 
miles  the  valley  of  the  Nevisink.  Starting  from  this  point  near  Montieello,  in  Sullivan 
county,  it  prooeeds  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Oswego»  and  following  a  western  course 
through  the  southern  tier  of  the  counties  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Steuben,  and  Catta- 
raugw,  it  is  designed  to  terminate  at  Westfield,  in  Chautauque  county,  upon  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  The  whole  distance  of  this  gigantic  work  is  not  less  than  450  miles,  and  when 
we  view  the  motives  for  its  ultimate  completion  fumiriied  by  the  growing  population  of  the 
country,  aad  the  £sct  that  it  passes  through  a  territory  rich  in  resources,  we  do  not  despair 
of  its  ultimate  sueeess,  although  by  the  charter  g^ranted  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  fur- 
nishing the  credit  of  the  state  for  its  construction,  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000  dollars,  the 
whole  track  is  not  required  to  be  completed  until  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

<<  Pennsylvania  Ine  also  projected  works  which  traverse  the  surface  of  the  state  like 
an  iron  network.  Besides  numerous  intersecting  lines  meeting  the  railroads  of  other 
states,  she  has  planned  and  partially  carried  out  a  grand  west^n  line,  extending  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Kttsburg,  her  remotest  western  boundaiTv  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Monongahela,  constituting  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  designed  to  connect 
the  commerce  of  the  west  with  its  commercial  capital,  and  running  from  that  city  not  only 
to  Fittsbuiw,  but  also  to  Erie,  irnon  the  sIkhtc  of  the  lake  which  bears  its  name.  The  first 
section  of  tihis  chain  is  comprisea  in  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railroad,  which  com- 
mences at  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  streets,  in  the  last  named  city,  meets  those  of 
the  Sohi^lkill,  Braodywine,  and  Conestoga,  and  passes  through  the  counties  of  Phila- 
delphia, Chester,  and  Delaware,  and  the  towns  of  Downington  and  Lancaster,  the  West- 
chester brandi  leaving  the  main  track  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  the 
trade  to  Harridiurg  at  the  city  of  Lancaster.  At  Harrisburg,  a  continuation  of  this 
route  is  furnished  in  the  Cumberland  valley  ra^road,  a  length  of  fifty  miles,  and  terminates 
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in  Chambersburg.  Here  a  track  of  the  length  of  thirty  miles  pursues  a  southern  course, 
and  ends  at  Williamsport,  on  the  Potomac,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  where  it  intersects 
the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  canal.  At  Chambersburgh,  a  nulroad  is  projected  to  Pitts- 
burg, through  deep  valleys  and  around  high  mountains,  requiring  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghany  to  be  tunneled.  Running  over  Laurel  hill,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Loyal- 
hanna,  and  passing  through  a  gap  in  Chesnut  ridge,  it  courses  a  part  of  the  Talley 
of  the  Monongahela  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  This  stupendous  wOTk,  when  finished,  will 
be  a  monument  of  national  enterprise  scarcely  equalled  in  any  age,  and  will  op^n  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  largest  manulacturing  town  of  the  west,  and  the  commerce  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  to  the  markets  of  the  elegant  city  of  Penn. 

'*  Besides  this  track  to  the  Ohio,  it  has  been  found  of  great  public  importance  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  extend  its  intercommunication  with  the  borders  of  Lake  EIrie,  as 
her  north-western  boundary  reaches  to  the  shore  of  that  lake.  The  first  link  in  this  chahi  is 
the  Philadelphia  and  Readmg  railroad,  which  has  its  point  of  commencemoit  at  the  foot  of 
the  inclined  plane  upon  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railroad,  and  ascending  tbe  right 
shore  of  the  River  Schuylkill,  traverses  the  counties  of  Mon^cHnery,  Chester,  and  Berks,  and 
enters  the  town  of  Reaoing,  in  the  county  last  named.  From  Keadinff,  a  railroad  runs 
through  the  counties  of  Berks,  Schuylkill,  and  Northumberland,  and  passing  through 
Pottsville,  terminates  at  Sunbury.  This  railroad  is  in  the  greater  part  constructed,  and 
from  its  terminus,  commences  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad,  which  terminates  the  g^rand 
chain  of  the  north-western  route.  Owing  to  the  recent  commercial  depression  which  has 
prevailed,  little  has  been  done  towards  the  completion  of  this  great  work  exo^iting  its 
location  and  survey,  extending,  as  it  will,  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  town  of 
Erie,  a  distance  of  420  miles.  It  is  well  known  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  nmae* 
rous  tracks  of  greater  or  less  extent,  running  from  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  horn  the 
interior,  to  most  of  the  prominent  points  of  trade  and  production,  which  either  afford 
prominent  local  advantages  to  the  population  upon  i^keai  routes,  or  are  made  tribu- 
taries to  the  grand  chains  which  girdle  the  most  pix)ductive  portions  of  our  territory- 

"  Passing  to  the  south  we  arrive  at  Baltimore,  in  wmch  city  commences  the  third 
grand  railroad  route  ^m  the  east  to  the  west,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  This 
road,  it  is  well  known,  is  in  part  constructed,  and  passing  through  the  greater  portion  of 
the  state  of  Maryland,  and  running  near  the  track  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  is 
designed  to  terminate  at  Wheeling,  upon  the  Ohio  river,  thus  giving  to  the  ci^  of  Bal- 
timore, through  a  track  of  280  miles,  its  share  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Ohio.  Nor 
has  the  south  been  wanting  in  efforts  to  effect  the  same  objects  with  the  other  states.  At 
Richmond,  we  find  a  track  branching  off  westward  from  the  Atlantic  line,  and  inter- 
secting the  great  railroad  projected  between  Charleston  and  Cincinnati,  and  another  fine 
at  Hicksford,  in  the  same  state,  directed  to  the  same  track.  At  Charieston  an  extensive 
line  has  been  Imd  out  through  the  bordering  states,  northward  by  Kentucky  to  the  heart  of 
the  west,  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Savannah  is  connected  with  this  railroad  by  a  branching 
track,  and  even  upon  our  uttermost  southern  border,  both  at  Pensacola  and  New  Orieans, 
we  find  lines  of  raibnoads  running  northward,  with  various  branching  routes,  which  are 
designed,  not  only  to  connect  theur  rich  territory  with  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  and  odier 
points  upon  the  Mississippi  river,  but  also  with  the  internal  resources  of  the  remotest 
north-western  states.  Even  upon  the  western  side  of  that  river,  we  find  tracks  marked  out 
to  remote  points  of  the  Missouri  beyond  St.  Louis. 

^'  The  progress  of  railroads  in  the  young  states  of  the  west  has  been  slow,  from  the 
newness  of  the  country,  covered  as  it  is  in  the  greater  part  by  dense  forests  or  prairies, 
sleeping  in  their  primeval  luxuriance  and  solitude,  and  from  the  general  want  of  idle 
capital;  but  we  find  the  enterprise  of  the  people  in  this  region  equally  prompt  with  that  of 
the  eastern  states,  in  the  projection,  if  not  in  the  construction,  of  these  public  works.  Com- 
mencing in  the  region  of  the  upper  lakes,  we  discern  a  railroad  laid  out  firom  Cassville  oa 
the  Upper  Mississippi  to  Milwaukie,  upon  the  western  coast  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  inter- 
secting another  road  from  the  na\-igable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  desigfned  to  connect 
Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi;  and  from  this  point  a  southern  Une  (intersected  by  two 
tracks  running  westward),  swee{»ng  round  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  and  intersecting  the 
great  track  of  the  Charleston  and  Cincinnati  railroad.     From  Cincinnati  as  the  centre. 
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we  perceive  tiveks  radiating  into  the  neighbouiing  states,  to  lodiaoapolis  in  Indiana,  and 
Lafayette,  upon  the  Wabash;  to  Perrysburg  upon  the  Maumee;  and  to  Cleveland,  upon 
Lake  EIrie  :  the  last  taking  in  its  course  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  state.  From  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis,  its  capital,  another  series  of  railroads 
diverges,  to  La£ii^ette,  upon  the  Wabash,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Ohio;  or  if  we  survey 
tiie  peninsula  of  Michigan,  we  find  no  less  than  three  tracks  projected  across  that  territory, 
designed  to  connect  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  with  the  rivers  St.  Clair  and  Detroit, 
Maumee  and  Sandusky,  upon  one  of  which,  namely,  the  '  Detroit  and  St.  Joseph,'  the 
steam  cars  are  now  ki  operation  for  forty  miles  to  Ann  Arbor.  Besides  this,  a  railroad  of 
a  few  miles  is  now  in  operation  from  La  Plaisance  bay  to  the  city  of  Monroe,  in  Monroe 
county,  of  the  same  state. 

*^  In  drawing  thb  brief  sketch  of  the  raih'oads  in  the  United  States,  we  have  only  given 
the  outlines  of  this  system,  as  it  prevails  in  our  own  country,  merely  chalking  out  the  more 
extended  and  general  routes  designed  to  connect  its  remote  parts.  We  are  well  aware  that 
there  are  numerous  local  works  to  which  we  have  not  even  iJlnded,  in  successful  operation  in 
the  several  states;  and  other  works,  laid  out  but  not  completed,  which  are  m  number 
almost  equal  to  the  several  settlements  within  our  borders.  They  all,  however,  belong  to 
one  great  plan,  and  clearly  evince  the  character  of  our  people,  projecting,  as  they  have 
done,  in  so  short  a  time  since  nulroads  were  introduced  at  all,  so  magnificent  a  system  of 
nublie  works,  and  compledng  so  many  and  so  important  channels  of  intercomnmnication 
Detween  the  several  parts  of  our  territory.  Whether,  in  fact,  too  many  and  too  expensive 
works  of  this  diaracter  have  not  been  projected,  considering  the  amount  of  our  population 
and  our  wealth,  is  now  a  matter  of  question.  Incteed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these 
tracks  may  have  been  projected  for  mere  purposes  of  speculation,  and  will  be  discarded  for 
want  of  means,  or  as  other  and  more  valuable  routes  shall  be  developed ;  but  we  have  as 
little  doubt  that  the  grand  tracks  which  have  been  marked  out  to  connect  the  remote 
points  of  the  country,  will  tdtimately  be  carried  through  as  the  increase  of  population  and 
production  shall  furnish  the  motives  for  their  establishment,  and  the  augmentation  of  our 
wealth  provides  the  means  for  their  construction.  The  more  important  lines  will,  doubt- 
lesB,  be  first  finished  where  there  are  the  most  dense  settlements,  the  largest  amount  of 
transportation,  and  the  most  capital  to  carry  them  through.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
those  have  been  advanced  to  the  most  successful  issue  which  have  been  constructed  along 
^e  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  connecting  our  most  important  cities;  while  in  the  newer  and 
more  thinly  populated  states  of  the  west,  where  even  passable  common  roads  have  been 
scarcely  established  through  the  deep  and  damp  vegetable  mould  of  the  forests,  the  lines  of 
their  railroads  have  been  in  most  cases  merely  liud  out,  and  companies  for  their  completion 
chartered,  not  a  single  spade  having  been  sunk  upon  their  tracks.** 

,  CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATp. 

In  the  separate  description  of  these  states,  we  have  given  an  account  of  the 
public  works  and  internal  improvements  of  each  (which  see). 

In  Maine,  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal,  fifty  miles  long,  was  completed 
in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  about  250,000  dollars.  The  Bangor  and  Orono  canal, 
twelve  miles  long,  completed  in  1836. 

The  Portland,  SacOy  and  Portsmouth  railroad,  communicates  with  the  railroad 
to  Boston.  The  railroad  projected  from  Bangor  to  Portland  would,  if  executed, 
complete  the  sea-coast  line  of  railroads.  This  line  of  intercourse,  north  from 
Portland  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  is  at  present  carried  on  by  steamboats. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  canals  are  chiefly  cuts  with  locks,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Merimac  river.    The  Massachusetts  railroads 
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pass  over  New  Hampshire  to  Portsmouth,  fifteen  miles  and  three-qnarters,  and 
from  Lowell  to  Nashua,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  fourteen  miles  to  Exeter. 

Massachusetts. — For  a  detailed  account  of  the  railroads  of  this  state>  alto- 
gether 415  miles  of  which  were  completely  in  operation  in  1843,  seethe  separate 
account  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  length  of  the  railroads  of  this  state  and  of 
those  communicating  with  them  in  other  states,  extending  as  fur  as  Lake  Erie^ 
comprise  1203^  miles ;  see  tabular  statement,  under  the  head  of  Public  Works  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Middlesex  canal,  from  New  Lowel  on  the  Merimac  to 
Boston,  about  thirty  miles  long,  was  the  first  canal  executed  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  completed  as  early  as  1804.  It  opens  a  further  navigation  by  the  Merimac 
and  several  canals  (in  all  about  fifteen  miles)  along  that  river  to  Concord,  in  New 
Hampshire. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  Blackstone  canal  extends  through  part  of  this  state 
from  Providence  to  Worcester  in  Massachusetts.  The  Providence  and  Boston 
railway,  and  the  Providence  and  Stonington  railway,  forty-seven  miles  long^ 
passes  chiefly  through  this  state. 

In  CoNMBOTiouT,  the  Farmington  canal,  from  New  Haven  to  the  iK>rth 

boundary  of  the  state,  fifty-six  miles ;  thence  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

At  Enfield,  a  canal  of  five  miles  passes  round  the  falls  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

The  Norwich  and  Worcester  railway  extends  fifty-eight  miles  and  a  half  north 

through  the  state.     The  New  Hartford  and  New  Haven  railway,  thirty-six  miles. 

The  Housatonic  railway,  from  Bridport  to  North  Canaan,  seventy-three  miles; 

thence  to  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 

Western  (^Massachusetts)  railroad. — The  tenth  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Western 
Railroad  oorporation  has  been  laid  before  the  stockholders,  and  printed.  It  presents  a  verj 
full  and  satisfactorv  account  of  the  condition  of  the  road  and  its  finances,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1844.  The  capital  authorised  by  the  original  charter,  was  2,CKX),000  doUan  ; 
and  it  was  increased  1,000,000  dollars  by  a  subsequent  act  of  the  legislatiure  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  state  subscribing  for  that  amount — making  the  chartered  capital  3,000,000 
dollars;  one-third  owned  by  the  state,  and  two- thirds  by  1121  private  stockholders. 

Total  Expenditure  to  January  1,  1845. 


WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

CoustmcUoD. 

Engines  and  Can. 

TOTAL. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1844 

In  1844 

dollara    ctsi. 
5,181^5  93 
100,019  04 

dollara.  eta. 
576.023  79 
«l.7n  58 

dollara.  <t». 

5,757,5t9  38 

i61»73l  97 

Total 

5.981,524  99 

637,736  at 

5,919,960  96 

ALBANY  AND  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE        ^      ^  ^. 

RAILROAD.                                 Conatructiou. 

Total  both  Roada,  to 
Jan.  1,  1845. 

Prior  to  JanuarY  1.  1844 

dollars.  ctH, 
1,753,530  «i 
13,111  94 

doUara.  cts. 
7,511,059  66 
175,149  81 

In  1844  

Total 

1.766,941  52         '           7,786.902  47         ! 
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Comparative  Yearly  Statement  of  Sondry  Statistics  of  Transportation  Business. 

Rbgbifts. 


TIME. 

Pai»eD(ers. 

M«Kk«Ddke. 

Muk.  an. 

TOTAIm 

Inmmm  pgr 
rrnt. 

8  ■ioaUwittl839 

dolUra.«to. 
13,471  94 
76,810  70 
113,841  85 
126.446  33 
175,139  64 
356,604  00 

4,136  11 

381359  78 

64,407  14 

166,674  61 

175,696  19 

371,131  84 

•  •  *  • 
3,166  8S 

4,006  oa 

11,366  84 
ia»046  68 
13.916  88 

<UUars.  ct«. 
17,609  15 
111,347  89 
182,308  99 
511,688  18 
..  573,881  M. 
753,75171 

.          1840 

„          1841 —.... 

*1841 

^          1843 

M 

1844 

W| 

TIME. 

ExpeMM. 

locreMeper 

oenCof  ex< 

pensM. 

Balance  ot  Ke- 
oeipts. 

MIteanui. 

■  EsMMeper 
.   MiUfCeou. 

Tbtaj  WiMtbodf 

3  moDdu  in  1839.  • . . 
„         1840.... 
„         1841.... 

^       *  Io4S.  •  •  • 

,f           1844  •  •  •  • 

dollan.  cti. 

14,380  64 

61,071  71 

tl32,50l  45 

166.610  30 

303^78  06 

314J074  10 

dolUn. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

14 
H 

dolUra.  cts. 

3,118  31 

56,175  67 

49.807  54 

146.068  96 

160,009  45 

439,678  31 

niunber. 

94,404 
160.106 
397.195 
441.6084 
499.968 

oent*. 

71  10-160 
69  4&-100 
67 

63    4-100 

No. 

•  -  - 

100,436^ 
100.9652 
320,2571 

t  As  corrected 


*  Flnt  year  of  opening  ttrongh  to  Albany. 
In  report  of  January,  1843,  to  indnde  damagea  for  edWilaB  of  1841. 


From  1842  to  1843,  the  increase  of  receipts  from  passengers  was  34  per  cent;  inerease 
from  mercliandise,  21^  per  cent  From  1843  to  184^  tiie  increase  of  receipts  from  pas- 
sengers was  30|  per  cent;  increase  from  merchandise,  34^  per  cent. 

By  reference  to  the  tahles  of  each  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  tiirough- 
passengers  is  stated  in  1844  less  than  in  1843.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  tiiat,  in 
the  greater  part  of  1843,  the  difference  between  the  through  and  way  fare  was  so  ^ceoS^ 
that  way-passengers,  to  a  considerable  extent,  took  through-tickets,  and  were  thus  registered 
as  throii^-passengers.  There  was  no  inducement  for  such  a  practice  in  1844.  The 
whole  number  of  tons,  nett,  carried  one  mile  by  the  merchandise  trains^,  was — 

tons. 

In  1844 11,166,704 

1843 9,414,621 

Increase 1,752,083 

The  whole  tonnage  is  equal  to  71^581  tons  carried  over  the  whole  length  of  Ae  road, 
156  miles.  The  numbered  miJes  run  by  merchandise  trains  in  1844  being  255,376,  is 
equal  to  1637  tiips  thieugh,  averaging  43f  tons  each  train.  The  through  freight  from 
Boston  to  Albany,  in  1843,  was  5268  tons  ;  in  1844,  6764 — mcrease,  1496.  The  amount 
of  freight  received  at,  and  sent  frt)m,  Boston,  in  connexion  with  the  Western  road,  was— 
in  1844,  69,842  tons  ;  in  1843,  56,376  tons  ;  increase,  13,474  tons. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  flour,  from  Chreenbush  and  vicinity,  to  Boston,  was — 

barrels.       barrels. 

In  1844 154,413 

1843 123^66—31,074 

The  whole  number  of  barrels  of  flour  sent  from  Greenbush  to  all  stations,  was,  in  1844, 
297,403.  The  amount  charged  on  all  merchandise  forwarded  eastward,  from  the  Green- 
bush  station,  was— in  1844,  223,572  dollars  ;  in  1843^  167,087  doltars;  increase,  56,485 
dollars. 

The  amount  charged  on  merchandise  forwarded  from  Greenbush  eastward,  in  the 
month  of  January  for  three  years,  was — ^m  1843,  6622  dollars  ;  1844,  13,677  dollars ; 
1845,  20,216  dollars.  .         . 
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BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 
STATEifENT  of  lucome  and  Expenses,  for  the  Year  ending  November  30th,  1844. 


PRBIGUT. 

Boatonand  Worces- 
ter Road  alone. 

Toaad  frooa 
Western  RaUroad. 

To  and  from  Nortb- 

eru  and  Wealem 

Raflraad. 

TOTAU 

ToBi  cmi6d ono niilA  •••••  ••!■•• 

tone. 
1,881,198 

tons. 
3,801,444 

too*. 
441,198 

5,813370 

KanilBfff  •••••■••■•••••••••••••■• 

dollara. 
98,883 

81,815 

dollar*. 

83,801 
75.408 

dollar*. 
14,135 
10,393 

dollars. 

198388 

Bipf  wt 

118310 

Nett  inoome  earned. • 

PASSBNOBR&- 

Puteagen  oerried  one  mile 

Bqeal  to  thnwgh 

58,356 

niunber. 

4,411.497 
100,488 

8,394 

nnuDer. 

1,589,749 

57,631 

13,741 

Domber. 

1,847,941 

41401 

88,494 

8385,187 
188398 

Reoeipti  .*.. •••• 

dollar*. 

134.839 

58,347 

dollar*. 
59;i50 
83.463 

doUars. 
48.545 

83366 

dollava. 
115376 

Rvn^iMas  .•■•■••••>•••«•■.■>•••■ 

Nett  pMMOger  Inooae  • . . . 
Mail.  rent,  ate 

76.491 

•  •  •  • 

135,711 
98371 

15,787 

•  •  •  • 

148,851 
188,871 

16,679 

o*  o  • 

64388 
34359 

118358 
8.739 

OffOM  income  and  eaminga 

Total  oawmiefl ..  ..■•.•■*■■■>■■■■ 

441.198 
13438S 

Total  nett  Inooiie 

134,898            1                 34,181 

88311 

108,191 

The 


not  the  receipts  on  fiwight. 


Maine  and  Hbusafymic  Railroad, — The  leneth  of  this  road,  as  we  learn  fix>in  the  re- 
port of  <^e  directors,  of  the  20th  of  June,  1844,  from  the  tide- water  at  Bridgeport,  to  the 
north  line  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  is  73  90-100  miles.  In  this  distance  there  are 
twelve  regular  stations  for  the  receipt  and  discharge  of  passengers  and  fireight,  namdv:  at 
Stepney,  Botsford's,  Newtown,  Hawleyville,  Brookfield,  New  Milford,  Gaylord's  Bridge, 
Kent,  Cornwall  Bridge,  West  Cornwall,  Falls  Village,  and  North  Canaan.  The  maximum 
gprade  is  forty  feet  to  <^e  mile,  but  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  road  is  passed  on 
grades  of  unaer  twenty-six  feet  to  the  mile.  The  total  expencuture,  for  the  construction  of 
uieroad  and  appendages,  is  1,244,122  dollars  91  cents.  This  expenditure,  for  a  road  of 
seventy-four  mites  in  length,  with  an  ample  outfit  of  engines  and  cars,  will  bear  a  favour- 
able comparison  with  any  other  railroad  in  the  United  States,  of  similar  construction. 

The  capital  stock,  by  the  resolutions  of  the  company,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  diarter, 
has  been  extended  to  1^00  shares  of  100  dollars  each. 

shares. 

The  whole  lubscription  amounts  to 8696 

No  payments  have  been  made  on    •        .        .       '.     .shares  196 
And  but  partial  payments  on „      334 

Making  liable  to  forfeiture   . 629 

And  paid  in  full,  and  issued 8167 

Should  the  shares  liable  to  forfeiture  be  sold,  and  purchased  by  the  company,  it  will 
hold  for  future  subscription. 

shares. 
The  stock  now  liable  to  forfeiture         .         .         .         .         .         .       629 

And  the  unsubscribed  diares 6304 


Making  a  total  of •        .     6833 

The  cash  and  bills  receivable  actually  received  for  stock,  are  as  follows : — 

dollars,  cts. 

On  8167  shares,  paid  in  full 816,700  00 

On    334  „  in  part 7,112  20 


Total  from  capital  stock 


823,812  20 
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The  board  of  dareeton  request  particular  attention  to  the  cost  of  the  road,  as  stated^ 
being 

dollars,  cts. 

Cost 1,244,122  9J 

And  the  amount  received  from  capital  stock         •         .     .         823,812  20 

As  the  difPerence  between  these  two  amounts  .  .  420,310  71 
forms  the  original  debt  of  the  company,  and  created  its  numerous  embarrassments.  This 
defidency  of  capital,  and  consequent  indebtedness,  have  compelled  the  company  to  pro- 
secute its  business  on  the  most  unfavourable  terms;  until,  at  length,  it  became  more  than 
probable  that  the  whole  property  would  be  sacrificed  to  discnarg^  the  certified  debt, 
scarcely  exceeding  in  amount  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  road  and  appendages.  Hence, 
also,  arose  the  impression  that  the  business  of  the  company  did  not  meet  its  expenses;  and, 
because  the  profits  of  current  business  were  not  adequate,  in  two  years,  to  reimburse  one- 
fifUi  of  what  ought  to  have  been  capital,  in  addition  to  interest  and  expenses,  that  the 
whole  enterprise  was  visionary,  and  tne  shares  of  no  value.  This  disaster  was,  however, 
averted  by  the  energy  and  CMtfidenoe  of  those  who,  having  embarked  in  the  company  with 
full  knowledge  of  its  resources  and  prospects,  retained  their  belief  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  road.  The  whole  indebtedness  of  tne  company,  with  interest,  to  the  1st  of  June,  1844, 
amounts  to  398,726  dollars  36  cents,  qualified  as  follows: — 

dollars,  cts. 
1st  class — Certified  notes,  interest  at  seven  percent  .  .  .  277,138  97 
2nd  „  Land  claim  notes,  interest  at  six  per  cent.  .  .  .  .  20,797  34 
3rd  „  Claims  secured  by  second  mortc^age,  ditto  •  .  .  .  69,427  89 
4th  „        Demands  with  no  special  security 31,362  16 

Total 398,726  26 

It  will  be  observed,  that  a  debt  of  420,310  dollars  71  cents,  bearing  interest  in  part 
from  1841,  and  aU  from  1842,  is  thus  liquidated  on  the  1st  of  June,  1844,  at  398,726 
dollars  26  cents.  The  receipts  from  the  business  of  the  road  have,  then,  not  only  paid  all 
current  expenses  of  its  management  and  repurs,  and  also  the  completion  of  many  ap- 
pendages, essential  for  the  extended  demands  of  trade,  but  have  also  actually  discharged 
the  interest,  and  reduced  the  principaL 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  recdpts  of  the  road,  for  a  period  of  five  months,  in 
each  of  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844  :— 1842,  32,310  dollars  27  cents  ;  1843,  55,652 
dollars  4  cents  ;   1844,  68,148  dollars  30  cents. 

SiaiiHics  of  the  Eastern  railroad. — The  annual  report  of  the  Eastern  railroad 
has  been  distributed  to  the  stockholders,  and  will  be  laid  before  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  its  next  session.  From  this  report,  we  gather  the  following  foots  : — The  whole 
cost  of  the  road,  in  Massachusetts,  has  been  2,361,098  doUars.  There  has  been  received, 
from  18,000  shares,  1,800,000  doUars.  State  scrip,  500,000  dollars ;  and  sundry  ac- 
counts, 61,098  dollars.  The  Eastern,  in  New  Hampsliire,  has  cost  482,500  dollars.  The 
trains  of  the  two  companies  have  made  8583  trips,  amounting  to  196,097  miles,  and  con- 
veying 443,403  passengers;  and  on  the  Marbfehead  Branch,  34,531  ;  making  a  total  of 
447,934  passengers  transported  during  the  past  year.  The  receipts  have  been,  frtmi 
Marblehead  Branch,  3460  dollars,  and  293,401  dollars  from  main  line  Of  road.  Of  the 
whole  receipts,  257,674  dollars  were  from  passengers,  28,393  dollars  from  freight,  10,068 
dollars  from  mails,  and  124  dollars  frt>m  inddental  sources.  The  expenses  have  been 
103,452  dollars  ;  leaving  the  net  earnings  of  both  roads  193,308  dollars.  To  this  amount, 
rents  of  real  esti^  and  Portsmouth  Bri^  dividends,  add  5,969  dollars  ;  making  a  total  of 
income,  199,278  dollars.  The  payments  have  been  25,000  dollars  for  interest  on  state 
scrip,  78,855  dollars  for  dividend  on  stock  in  January,  and  79,887  doUars  for  dividends 
payable  on  and  after  July  3rd.  The  sum  of  payments,  183,742  dollars,  when  deducted, 
leaves  a  balance  of  15,535  dollars  to  profit  ana  loss ;  which,  with  profits  on  sale  of  state 
scrip,  806  dollars  ;  Boston  depdt  estate,  858  doUars  ;  Cunaid  wharf,  2500  dollars  ;  East 
Boston  lands,  5864  d<^lars ;  and  sundry  estates,  313  dollars,  makes  an  addition  to  surplus 
fond,  after  paying  interest  balances  of  3132  dollars,  to  amount  of  22,744  dollars.     The 
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old  sorpltifl  on  reserved  fcmd  was  19,920  doUftn ;  and  thftt  iccMmt  is  Mw  inereMied  to 
42,664  dollars.  The  report  concludes  by  stating,  as  the  result  of  the  year's  operations,  a 
dividend  of  seren  per  cent,  and  an  addition  of  22,744  dollars  to  the  surplus  fund.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  company  were  7202  dollars  less  than  last  year,  and  46^012  doUars  less  than 
the  year  before  last. 

The  Portland,  Saco  (Mobile),  and  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  railroad  company  was 
incorporated  March  14,  1837  ;  organised  December  25y  1840  ;  renewed  November  25, 
1845.  It  is  fifty-one  miles  long,  connects  with  the  Eastern  by  a  bridge  over  the  Piscataqua 
river,  at  Portsmouth,  and  with  Boston  and  Maine  at  Soutli  Berwick^  thirteen  miles  east  of 
Portsmouth.  For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1843,  it  divided  three  and  a  half  per 
cent  ;  and,  for  the  past  year,  six  per  cent.  Its  cost  is  not  definitely  settled,  but  will  amount 
to  about  1,200,000  dollars,  a  little  over  23,000  dollars  per  mile.  It  is  kid  with  a  T  rail, 
fifty-six  lbs.  to  the  yard  ;  highest  grades,  thirty-five  feet  per  mile.  Passes  through  the 
towns  of  Keeting,  ElKot,  SouUi  Berwick,  North  Berwick,  Wells,  Kennebunk,  Saccs 
Scarborough,  to  Portland. 


Tears. 

1843 
1844 


Gross  incoiDe. 

dollani.  cts. 

89^7  08 
124,497  39 


Net  income. 

dollars,  ols 

47,165  98 

74,841  25 


The  number  of  miles  run  beiDflp  severally  102,036  and  117,008,  aatd  the  expenditure 
forty-seven  cent?,  aud  forty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  run. 

The  Eastern  railroad,  exten4ing  fixmi  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  fifty- 
four  miles,  was  partially  opened  Aug^t  28,  1838,  and,  for  the  whole  distance,  November 
9,  1840,  and  has  also  a  branch  of  three  miles,  to  Marblehead. 


Gross  income  for  1844        .... 
Current  expenses,  53  341-1000  per  mile  run. 

From  the  road,  net  income  .         .     . 
From  rents,  &c.          .... 

Total 

Interest  to  state  on  500,000  dollars  loan 

Dividend  in  July 

„         January          .         .         .         . 

Sales  of  property  over  costs   .         .         .     . 

Surplus  of  1844          .         .         .         . 
Surplus  previously          .         .         .     . 

Total  surplus      .         .         .     . 

dollars,  cts. 

.     «     . 
... 

... 
... 

... 

25,000  00 
79,887  50 
91,300  00 

dollars,    cts. 
337,238  46 
109,318  86 

227,919  60 
6,661   14 

234,580  74 
196,187  50 

... 

... 
... 

... 

38,393  24 
9,344  57 

47,737  81 
39,310  30 

87,048  11 

Number  of  miles  run,  204,962  ;  number  of  passengers,  644,994 ;  average  cost  of 
caftying  a  passenger  one  mile,  1.166  cents;  receipt  ftxmi  each  company  per  mile, 
3.351  cents. 

Boston  and  Lotoell  railroad. — The  distance  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  by  ^is  road,  is 
twenty-six  milesi.  The  total  amount  of  capital  paid  in  is  1,800,000  dollars.  The  amount 
of  profits  divided  during  the  year  1844  was  144,000  dollars,  in  two  dividends,  of  four  per 
cent  each,  on  a  capital  of  1,800,000  dollars.  Tlie  amount  of  freight  during  the  year  has 
been  much  greater  than  in  any  preceding  period,  amounting  to  151,731  tons.  The  freight 
and  passenger  tariff  has  been  reduced  since  the  last  annual  report.     It  was  fcmneriy  one 
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dollar  for  passengers,  in  first-class  cars  ;  it  is  now,  in  first-class  cars,  for  passengers,  from 
Boston  to  Lowell,  se?en^«five  cents  ;  and  fifty  cents  in  second-class  cars.  Merchandise, 
generally,  at  one  dollar  nfty  cents  per  ton  ;  if  in  cargoes,  landed  on  the  railroad  wharfs  at 
one  dollar  twenty-fiye  cents  per  ton,  without  any  charge  for  whar^a^.  Forty -five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty  tons  were  carried  over  this  road  for  the  lactones,  during  the  past 
year  ;  imd  the  company  have  a  special  bargain  with  the  Lowell  factories.  They  are  charged 
one  dollar  twenty-nve  cents  for  aJl  cotton,  wool,  and  goods  made  of  those  articles,  and  one 
doUar  per  ton  for  all  other  articles.  The  stockholders  of  the  Western  Branch  railroad,  in- 
corporated in  1843,  have  transferred  their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
company.  This  road  begins  seven  miles  from  the  dep6t  of  the  Lowell  and  Boston,  out  of 
the  latter  city.  The  road  has  a  single  tract,  with  a  heavy  Trail,  of  fifly-six  lbs.  to  the 
yard,  upon  chesnut  sleepers,  seven  feet  long,  and  six  inches  in  depth,  two  feet  seven  inches 
apart,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  clear  gravel,  two  feet  deep.  The  rails  are  in  lengths  of  eighteen 
feet,  and  the  joints  are  secured  by  a  clasp  chain  of  twenty  lbs.  weight. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  raihoad,  with  its  dep6t8,  cars,  engines,  and 
appurtenances,  and  about  fif^y-eight  mUes  of  single  track,  amounts  to  1,902,655  dollars 
67  cents  ;  of  which— 

dollars,    cts. 

Land  for  tracks  and  land  damages 73,909  48 

Dep6t  lands  and  buildings 276,079  48 

Engines  and  cars 127,238  43 

Lron  rails,  bolts,  and  chairs 282,833  95 

Bridges  (sixty-six  in  number)  and  culverts  .....  196,831  58 
Road,  excavation  and  embankment,  trench  walls,  stone  blocks  and 
sleepers,  laying  rails,  branch  tracks  at  Lowell,  superintendence, 

engineering,  &c 910,222  06 

Wobum  Branch  railroad 35,440  68 

Total 1,902,555  67 

By  the  directors*  report  for  1844,  it  appears  that  the  surplus  on  hand  on  the  30th  of 
l^ovember,  1844,  after  paying  the  dividends  of  that  year,  amounts  to  18,433  dollars  36 
cents,  which  is  the  whole  surplus  remaining  undivided,  after  nine  or  ten  years'  operations. 
The  amount  on  hand  in  the  year  1841,  when  it  was  largest,  more  than  naif  of  which  was 
derived  from  withholding  the  winter  dividend  of  1836  (in  which  year  only  two  per  cent 
was  divided),  has  been  absorbed  by  the  necessary  expense  of  taking  up  and  relaying  the 
first  track,  on  which  too  light  a  rau  had  originally  been  laid,  as  has  been  more  fully  stated 
in  former  reports.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  121,558  dollars  84  cents,  and  is  spread  over 
the  three  years  1841,  1842,  1843. 

Statement  of  Capital  paid  in  at  date,  charfi;ed  and  credited  to  construction,  and  whole 
Cost  of  Construction  at  the  end  of  each  Year,  from  1835  to  1844,  inclusive. 


NoTember  SO  of  the 
yew. 


1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1830. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 

1843. 

1844. 


CaplUI  peid  in 
at  ibat  date. 


doUart. 
1,200,000 
1,440,000 
1,900,000 
1,500,000 
1,050.000 
1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1300,000 

1,800,000 

1,800,000 


Charged  to  con-  Credited  to  con 

struction  in  that  ttructioo  in  that 

Year.  Year. 


dirt.     cts. 


193,405 

»,740 

67,208 

32312 

120,796 

105,650 

143393 

10,743 

68,809 


69 
52 

75 
71 
38 
48 
02 

10 

51 


dlra.     ct«. 


31,638 
20386 
72,758 
30.000 


24* 

07t 
72t 
OOi 


Whole  coift  of  COD' 

struction  at  the 

end  of  the  year. 


dirs. 
1312.239 
1,505,645 
1,508,394 
1.575,603 
1396,476 
1,729,242 
1,834,893 
1,978,236 

1.863,746 

1,902,565 


cto. 

54 

33 

76 
50 
21 
59 
07 
09 

16 

67 


*  Cash  receiTed  for  old  rail  iron  sold, 
t  Balance  of  interest  acconnt  charged  to  expenses. 

t  Cost  of  rail  iron  for  repairs,  originally  charged  with  rail  iron  for  construction,  and  now  transferred  to  its  proper 
bead. 

§  Depreciation  in  Talne  of  engines  and  cars, 

VOL.  IT.  4  Y 


Statembht  of  the  lUceipte,  Espenaes,  IMvidends,  Profitg,  Stuploa, 
from  1835  to  1844. 

fkc,  in  each  Year, 

"Z-T 

K>p,D».. 

N«  proSti. 

BflhU 

^ 

^i?,r' 

"-^ 

lOS.lM  JO 
*!l90  03* 

Wf^lS  06 

ittimsa 

IB.Isi  K 
«JM  II 

tsjoa  IV 

TSpSOT  9t 

U9:469  n 
l«M7t  79 

loeisen  as 

m.nu  B8 

dullui.  cU. 

4».»»  03 

aijB*  ig 

110,180  S3 
IDMM  1» 

Ms.ora  « 

I1S,1IA  B9 

ItS.OM 
IM.WO 

144.MD 

144,000 

f 

JS,M»13 
ie,»0T8l 
4,0»M 

ibm-OM. 

1U9 

1810 

im 

^«15>.  1 

TM.1 

1,1]MM3I      1     l,IB9,0JB9S 

1,U9.<3J  U 

1.131,000 

The  cost  of  a  share  on  the  30th  of  Norember,  1835,  when  the  first  annual  settlement 
of  accouDtfl  waa  made,  after  the  opening  of  the  road,  inclading;  interest,  at  six  per  cent  on 
the  assessments  from  the  time  when  (Ae;  were  lud,  and  deducting  the  dividend  paid  for 
the  fraction  of  that  year,  amounted  to  540  dollars  75  ceote,  or  almost  exactly  eight  per 
cent  on  the  par  value.  Since  then,  in  the  nine  years  which  have  followed,  the  dindends 
have  averaged  7. 1  -9  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares. 


The  Annexed  Table  of  the  Length,  Cost,  Receipts,  Expenditures,  &c,  Sec,  of  the  Rail- 
roads in  Massachusetts,  is  compiled  for  die  Merchants'  Moffozine,  &om  Annual 
Reports  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Deducting  the  Cost  of  the  Fltchburg 
Railroad,  which  was  only  open  to  Acton,  Twenty-seven  Miles,  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1844,  the  net  Income  was  7.11-lOOths  per  cent  upon  their  cost 


, 

'IB! 

fill 

H  h 

Urn 

11 
a 

lOS 

7S.0M 

ii3',a* 

M.IW 
ie9,SM 

59,«13 

L9J,I64 
1M,4M 

I41,GI( 

13,970 

110,900 

ssisia 

W,«H 

mile'. 
1B,1SJ 

mlln     dli.. 

4a,s««i.ao 

164,314  I.M 

4i3iai.u 

168,096  l.r 
»M,S6>1.W 

«,9M'l.a4 

»,mto.™ 

■ 

l.M 

o.u 

0.96 
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1,144.190 

'^^ 
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«8.eJB 

i,fra.iM|i.aoio.70!'o.9i) 

■  L«t  to  HoDvatoDlc  nilroad. 


1  Oiwn  to  AEloD,  twCDtTHMTcn  milai,  Octobtr  lit.  It 
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CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Thb  Erie  Canal.— This  great  work,  by  far  the  most  important  canal  in  the 
United  States,  extends  from  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  city  of 
Albany,  to  Lake  Erie,  terminating  at  the  city  of  Buffalo.  ^^  Its  general  course  from 
Albany  is  a  little  north  of  west,  passing  up  th^  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river,  which 
it  crosses  at  the  lower  aqueduct,  then  follows  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk 
for  thirteen  miles,  which  it  recrosses  at  the  upper  aqueduct;  thence  pursues 
the  south  bank  of  the  above  river,  through  the  counties  of  Schenectady, 
Montgomery,  Herkimer,  and  Oneida,  where  it  leaves  the  Mohawk  valley,  and 
continues  west  through  the  counties  of  Madison,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  the  north- 
east angle  of  Seneca,  Wayne,  touching  Ontario  on  the  north  at  Port  Gibson, 
Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara,  and  Erie,  where  it  terminates.  C^ts  whole  length,  in-  O 
eluding  the  basin  at  Albany,  is  364  miles ;  passing  through  several  flourishing 
towns  and  villages,  many  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  since  its  com- 
pletion. It  is  intersected  by  several  lateral  canals  of  much  importance,  all  of 
tbem  communicating  with  other  navigable  waters.  At  the  Cohoes,  in  the  town 
of  Watervliet,  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Champlain  canal ;  at  Utica,  it  con- 
nects with  the  Chenango  canal ;  at  the  village  of  Rome,  with  the  Black  River 
canal  and  Feeder;  in  the  town  of  Temon,  with  the  Oneida  Lake  canal;  at  the 
village  of  Syracuse,  with  the  Oswego  canal ;  at  the  village  of  Montezuma,  with 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal ;  and,  at  the  city  of  Rochester,  with  the  Oenesee 
Valley  canal.  From  Albany  west  there  is  a  succession  of  locks,  until  what  is 
termed  the  ^'  long  leveP'  is  reached,  in  the  town  of  Frankfort,  Herkimer  county, 
elevated  425  feet  above  the  Hudson,  extending  to  Syracuse,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
nine  miles  and  a  half,  without  any  intervening  lock ;  from  thence  the  line 
descends,  and  then  re-ascends  until  it  reaches  Rochester,  elevated  506  feet,  where 
there  is  another  continued  level  of  sixty-four  miles.^At  Lockport,  the  canal  t> 
ascends  the  mountain  ridge,  by  five  double  combined  locks,  each  12.4  feet 
rise.  Nine  miles  west  of  Lockport,  the  canal  enters  the  Tonawanda  creek,  with 
which,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  it  is  identified  ;  at  a  further  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  this  magnificent  work  unites  with  Lake  Erie.D  Total  rise  from  the  6 
Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie,  560  feet ;  rise  and  fall,  692  feet.  It  was  commenced 
in  1817^  and  finished  in  1825,  at  a  total  cost  of  10,731,595  dollars. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  relation  to  the  Erie  canal,  passed  May  11, 
1835,  directing  the  canal  commissioners  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Erie  canal, 
the  very  expensive  project  of  enlarging  this  previously  great  work,  was  adopted; 
the  want  of  additional  facilities  for  conducting  the  increased  trade  flowing  through 
this  channel  having  become  apparent.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on 
this  stupendous  undertaking^hich,  when  finished,  will  command  the  admiration  /^ 
of  the  civilised  world.  There  was  put  under  contract  prior  to  January,  1 839,  more 
than  100  miles  of  the  enlarged  canal,  including  the  heavy  rock  cutting  at  Lock- 
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port,  with  all  the  mechanical  structures  thereon,  comprising  more  than  fifty 
double  and  single  locks,  besides  the  five  double  combined  locks  at  Lockport; 
the  aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  river  at  Rochester ;  the  two  aqueducts  over  the 
Mohawk  river;  one  over  the  Schoharie  creek,  and  many  others  over  smaller 
streams,  including  culverts,  bridges,  &c.  The  estimated  cost  of  all  the  work  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  is  23,284,931  dollars,  of  which  there  was  put 
under  contract  up  to  1841,  11,021,932  dollars,  on  which  there  has  been  paid 
10,011,146  dollars;  leaving  a  further  expenditure  of  13,273,784  dollars  to  be 
provided  for.  (See  Tables  hereafter.)  The  Enlarged  Erie  canal,  is  to  be  seven 
feet  deep,  and  seventy  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  with  a  slope  of  two  feet  to  one 
foot  in  the  banks,  leaving  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  forty -two  feet;  with  double 
locks  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  long.  The  present  width  of  the  old  Erie 
canal  is  forty  feet  on  the  surface,  and  twenty-eight  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four 
feet  deep ;  the  locks  are  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  long. 

The  state  legislature  has  authorised  the  construction  of  the  following  canals,  at  the  time 
opposite  to  each  one  respectively,  in  the  following  table.  The  length  oiP  each  canal,  toge- 
ther with  the  number  of  locks  and  the  number  of  feet  of  rise  and  faJl,  are  also  app^ided : — 


CANALS. 

Time  when 
aathorised. 

Length. 

TOTAU 

Locko. 

Total  Riaeand 
FaU. 

Erie  canal 

years. 
1817 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1817 

•  ■   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

182A 

•  •   •  • 

1825 
1829 
1829 

•  •  •  • 

1833 
1836 

•  •  s  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1830 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

1840 

t  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

miles. 
363 
1 
8 

mOea. 

•  •  •  • 

872 

79 

t8 

88 

8 

89 
97 

•  •  •  • 

6 

number. 

84 

38 

11 
14 

27 

88 

110 

114 
108 

fMt. 

600 

Albany  basin....*- ••.... 

Navigabia  feader 

Chunplaf n  canal 

04 

12 

8 

GIen*«  Palls  navigable  feeder 

Fond  above  Tioy  dam 

SS9j 

Cayoca  and  Seneca  oanal.. •.... 

SI 
2 

Navigable  feeder.. 

80 
123 

Oswego  canal • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

ss 

10 

Crooked  lake  canal... • 

M9 

ChennBff  canal • 

Naviaable  feeder 

810 
1011 

CbenanffO  canal .....■>>.................■.. 

•  •  •  • 

120 

41 
11 

Qeneaeti  Vallev  canal ..  ......................... 

as  estinisted.  will  be 

of   which    there   is   unfinished,    sixty-eight 
miles;  finished  and  navigable 

DansviUe  side-cut 

ll<M 

Black  river  canal  and  feeder 

•  •  •  • 

45 
118 

■  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

•  as* 

t  •  •  • 

1080^ 

as  estimated,  will  be. ..•..••........ ........ 

And  is  nnfiiiished  and  suspended. 

Total  unfinished  and  suspended  canals 

Oneida  lake  canal  and  feeder,  was  purchased  in. 

Total  navigable  canals  beloneing  to  the  state.... 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  .... 

714 
84 

Total  navigable  canals  in  the  state 

798 

All  the  ahove  state  canals,  except  the  Erie  and  Champkun,  are  known  as  the  latMid 
canals,  of  which  there  were  finished  and  navigable  in  1842.  .         .  263  miles. 

Unfinished  and  suspended 113     „ 

Total  lateral  canals 376    „ 

Add  £Irie  and  Champlain  canals       .         .         .     .  451     „ 


Total  finished  and  unfinished  canals 


.  827 
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Total  number  of  boats  on  all  tbe  state  canals,  2140;  estunated  tcmnage  thereof,  117,453 
tons.     Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  company  hare  about  700  boats* 

dlrs.        cts.  dira.     cts. 

The  Erie  canal  cost  .         ...     7,143,78986      7,143,789    86 

It  was  estimated  to  cost        .         •         .     4,881,738  00 


Excess  of  cost  oyer  estimate     .         .    .     2,262,051  86 

Erie  canal  enlargement  cost^  thus  far    .         .         .         .  13,291,616  00 

Total            20,435,405  86 

Revenue  from  ihe  Erie  canal,  for  the  last  fiscal  year      .  1,730,614  74 

Champlain  canal  cost     .         .         .     1,257,604     26  1,257,604  26 
It  was  estimated  to  cost     .         .     .        871,000    00 


Excess  of  cost  over  estimate      .         .      386,604     26 

Revenue  from  Champlain  canal  for  the  last  fiscal  year    .  99,683     51 

Total  cost  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  .         .       8,401,394     12 

Cost  of  Erie  enlargement,  including  interest    .         .     .     13,291,616    00 

Total 21,693,010     12 

Total  revenue  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals         .     .       1,830,298     25 
For  ihe  above  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  see  Canal 
Commisnoners'  Rq>ort  for  1843,  Canal  Documents,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115.* 

^  The  Oswego  canal^  from  Salina  to  Lake  Ontario,  connects  the  waters  of 
that  Lake  with  the  Erie  canal,  partly  by  means  of  slack  water  navigation,  the 
expense  of  which  was  525,115  dollars. 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  from  Gteneva,  on  the  Seneca  lake,  to  Montezuma, 
on  the  ESrie  canal,  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  214,000  dollars. 

Chemung  canal,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Seneca  lake  to  Tioga  point, 
the  cost  of  which  with  its  feeder  was  estimated,  in  1833,  at  335,849  dollars. 

Crooked  Lake  canal,  from  a  lake  of  that  name  to  Seneca  lake,  cost  136,101 
dollars.    The  Erie  and  Champbdn  canals  have  idso  navigable  feeders. 

The  Champlain  canal  connects  the  Erie  with  Lake  Champlain.  The  com- 
munication is  through  a  gnudng,  rather  than  a  grain  country,  fast  parting  with 
its  forests  contiguous  to  the  navigable  waters;  and,  as  is  before  seen,  sending  to 
market  a  surplus  annually.  p> 

*  In  1792,  oine  years  afler  the  close  of  the  RevolutioDary  war,  the  Western  Company  com- 
pleted a  water  communication  from  Schenectady  to  the  fells  of  the  Oswego  river,  and  boats  of 
burden  were  passed  to  within  twelve  miles  of  Oswego.  At  Oswego  fells  there  was  a  portage  of  a 
mile,  and  the  navigation  was  resumed  by  a  smaller  class  of  boats  at  the  foot  of  the  fells  to  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  works  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  principally  consisted  of  a  series 
of  locks  and  a  canal,  at  the  fells  of  the  Mohawk  at  Little  Falls,  a  canal,  with  locks,  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  from  the  Mohawk  river  to  Wood  Creek  (a  tributary  of  Oneida  lake  and  the  Oswego  river), 
and  a  series  of  locks  and  dams  on  Wood  Creek. 

A  boat  leaving  Schenectady  followed  the  course  of  the  Mohawk  river  to  Fort  Stanwix,  and 
passing  bv  the  canal  at  that  place  into  Wood  creek  and  Oneida  lake,  entered  the  Oswego  river 
eleven  mues  south  of  the  fells,  and  twenty-three  miles  from  Oswego.  There  was  but  one  portage 
in  the  whole  distance  (at  Oswego  falls)  between  Schenectady  and  Lake  Ontario.  However 
imperfect  the  navigation,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  superseded  it,  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  prosperity,  the  early  and  rapid  settlement  of  western  New  York,  is  incalculable. 
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AMERICA. 


Statebcbnt  of  deferred  Works  to  carry  out  the  New  York  Canal  System. 


RIND  OP  IMPROYBHBNT. 


Guud  around  Niagara  FaDa  . . . . 


Extension  of  Black  river  canal . . 


Conewanco    canal,   BaflRdo    to 

PennsyiTania  line 

Conewango  extension  to  Warren 


Oneida  Hirer  inrproTement  . . . . 
in  of    Chemnns    c 
feeder 


Extension 


emnng    canal 


Extension  of  Chemong  canal, 
south 

Extension  of  Chenango  canal  . . . 

OTerflowed  lands  on  Tonawanda 
and  Bllicott  creeks 

Oenesee  valley  canal  feeder 

Uadson  River  improvement. . . . 
Railroaus. 

Ogdensbnrg  and  Ghamplain  .... 


Brie  railrtMid 

'IDany 
Saratoga  and  Whitehall 


4 


10 


82| 
12 

19 

3 

2si 


84 
133.1 


446 
160 


Gongreesl 


Assembly 


Assembly 


M 


ff 


Senate 


Assembly 


§ 


214 


s 


160 

•  • 

59 

244 

32 
116 

124 
30 
61 

43 


1836 


1840 


REMARKS. 


Porter's  stor^onse  to  Lewiston  . 

Gill  creek  rente 

Tliroogh  artificial  harbour 

Lockport  and  Tonawanda  route  . 


Value. 


1840 


To  Sackett's  harfaoar 

To  Dexter 

To  French  creek 

Ogdensborg,  Oxbow,  and  Oswe- 

gatchie • 

Ogdensbnrg,  vid  GouTemeur  . . . 
„  UtUe  Oxbow 

landing 


dirs.  ctM. 
3,610,596  21 
4,616,423  47 
4.744,082  88 
5.041,725  48 


1839 

1838 

1840 
1839 


With  stone  locks 


Woodlocks 

Locks,  towing-path  and  dams... 


To  PennsylTanix  line 
To  Tioga  point 


1838 

1838' 

1840,AboTe  Glen's  falls 


1841  |Au  Sable  route 

Potsdam  route ,. 

Norfolk  route 

Gars  and  engines 

In  addition  to  former  law 
A  loan  asked  for,of. ...... 

Ditto 


Add  enlargement  recommended  by  Canal  Board,  Assembly  document,  April  8, 1839,  adopting 


New  York  and  Atban 

111  ••..•*...      ..         ..«•         *• 

iommeuded  by  Canal  Board,  Assembly  < 

the  estimates  on  the  Erie  enlargement,  in  OeWego  canal,  about 

Cayu^  and  Seneca  canal  about 

For  giving  an  enlargement  to  the  Ghamplain  canal*  corresponding  to  that  recommended  by 

the  Canal  Board  for  the  above  two  canals 
On  the  principle  of  contributing  ratably  to  railroads.     For  tb.9  railroad  from  Albany  to 

Goshen,  say 


1,444,614  28 
1,394,036  02 
1,327,874  67 

1,681.150  41 
2,515,190  87 

1,954,374  48 


Total  Value. 


dire.     cts. 


5,041,725  48 


3,156,525  04 
209,313  60 

2,462,310  05 
100,050  00 

49,500  00 

801,056  07 
436,460  65 

880.517  06 

84.442  20 

1,948,820  55 

2,714,003  88 

1A>28.106  09 

1,778,450  24 

914,000  00 

3.000.000  00 

750.000  00 

300,000  00 


2,500,000  00 
1,300,000  00 

2,500,000  00 

500,000  00 


1V>tal dlrs. 


4,453,039  36 


3,365,738  64 

100,050  00 

49,500  00 

891,950  0!7 
436,460  65 

380,517  00 

84,442  26 

I,348J820  55 


«,137.108  09 

3,000,000  00 

750,000  00 

300,000  00 


21,748,057  78 


6,800,000  00 


28,548,057  78 


The  Cost  of  the  Canab,  and  the  Revenue  received  firom  them,  during  the  Year  ending 

September  30,  1843,  are  shown  in  the  following  Table. 


CANALS. 

Cost. 

Revenue,  for  1848. 

Estimated  Expendi- 
tures, for  1844. 

Estimated  Rerenue. 
for  IM4. 

Erie  canal , 

dollars,    cts. 
7.143,789    80  \ 
13,291,616    00/ 
1,257,604    26 
565,437    85 
236,804     74 
156,776    90 
041,600    58 
2,417,000    00 
1,511,067    00 
3,555,000    00 
50,000    00 
50,432    57 

dollars,    cts. 

1,730,614    74 

00,683    51 
29.147    35 
16,557     15 
460    82 
8,140    26 
13,323    64 

12,292    44 
225    04 

257    01 

dollars,    cts. 

1,236,305    29 

47,065    20 
24,250    00 
fit,4S4    60 
10,400    00 
141,155    66 
83,500    83 

212.219    96 
5,t50    00 
3,270    89 

dollars,    cts. 

Erie  enlargement 

1,985,726    38 

Ohamplain  canal. 

30,300    00 

17,000    00 

9,000    00 

130    00 

13,000    00 

Oswego  canal 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 

Crooked  Lake  canal 

Chemung  canal 

Chenango  canal.*.. 

Black  SLlrer  canal 

Oenesee  Vallev  canal 

14,000    00 
500    00 

Oneida  Lake  canal 

Oneida  River  improvement 

Total 

30.885.020    26 

1  OlAVni       BA 

1,815,852    43 

2,070,826    38 

The  annual  interest  upon  30,88J 
interest  upon  the  present  state 

The  net  rerenue  from  all  the  s 
deducting  the  coat  of  the  collect 

(.029  dollars  26  cents,  at  fire  and  a  half  per  cent  the  ayerage 
debt,  is ;, 

l,60Sy676    60 
1,4.'MI,760    60 

tate  canals,  for  the  year  ending  80th  of  8 
ion  of  tolls,  and  tha  niAintan«neA  nt  tha  nai 

eptember,  1843,  after 

itmla.   ill..*........*.. 

ipon  the  cost 

Deficit  of 

the  canals  to  pay  five 

and  a  half  per  cent  i 

241,915    01 

CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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Population  of  the  Canal  Counties  at  Three  Periods,  and  of  those  Counties  through  which 

the  Erie  RaiLroad  is  to  run. 


KRIB  RAILROAD 

Population. 

CANAL 
COUNTIES. 

Population. 

COUNTIES. 

1880 

1840 

1825 

1830 

1840 

C/bftntanaue...  .•.....••■ 

nmnber. 
34,617 
16,726 
26.218 
33,075 
27,704 
17,582 
32,033 
12,372 
46,372 
0,388 

number. 

40,975 

28,872 

40,975 

46,138 

20,627 

22.233 

35,306 

15.620         , 

50.739 

11,975 

Niasmrm 

number. 
14,060 
14,460 

39,108 
26,761 
42,743 
48,435 
35,646 
57,847 
33,040 
39,7i6 
42,821 

number. 

18,485 
18,779 
49,862 
33,555 
47,047 
58,974 
39,037 
71,326 
35,860 
43,595 
53,560 

number. 
31,132 

Cfkttaraiiffii*. ... ...  .TTT ,  T 

Orleana. 

26,132 

Alleebanv. ■>■,,-■>  t.r- 

Monroe*.  • 

64,902 

Steaben ............ .... 

Wavue 

42,057 

Tfoffa, .....'.... 

Cavura 

50,338 

Broome  .........•.••••. 

Onondafla.... ..... 

67.911 

Dfilaivare. .............a 

Madiaon 

Uneida 

40,006 

SolliTmn 

85,810 

Oruise..  ..■•.....•..... 

Herkimsr. ......... 

37,477 

Rockland 

Montgomery 

35,818 

68,593 

Total           ..   . 

256,927 

320,604 

Total 

394,686 

470,983 

548,073 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Canal  Company : — 

''  The  Erie  canal,  as  hefore  stated,  originally  cost  the  sum  of  7,143,789  dollars  86 
cents.  When  the  project  of  enlarging  the  Ene  CAnal  was  first  adyanced  to  the  public 
mind,  what  was  understood  by  the  idea  of  enlarging  ?  When  an  individual  speaks  of  en- 
larging his  house,  he  means  adding  a  wing  to  it,  or  erecting  an  additional  story,  or  some 
similar  increase  of  his  accommodations.  The  idea  of  incurring  an  expense  greater  than  the 
cost  of  a  new  house  of  the  same  size,  would  scarcely  enter  his  mind — much  less  an  expense 
seyeral  times  greater  than  the  original  cost.  Had  it  been  at  first  proposed  to  build  a  new 
canal  adjacent  to  the  old  one,  of  the  same  size,  the  people  would  haye  promptly  objected 
to  it,  on  the  gpround  of  the  expense,  and  on  die  ground  that  if  an  additionid  commu- 
nication were  needed  with  the  far  west,  a  route  for  it,  or  for  a  railroad,  would  have 
been  sought  through  some  portion  of  the  state,  not  accommodated  with  a  communication  to 
maricet.  Much  more  would  they  haye  objected,  had  it  been  proposed  to  construct  three  or 
more  new  Erie  canab,  adjacent  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Experience  in  the  enlarge- 
ment shows  that  four  or  five  new  Erie  canals  could  have  been  built,  at  an  expense  no 
greater  than  the  enlargement  will  require.  Thus  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  like  the 
construcdiHi  of  the  three  last-named  lateral  canals,  may  be  said  to  have  stolen  a  march 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  obtained  a  lugh  vantage  ground  by  insidious  steps.  The  amount 
expended  thus  far  on  the  enlaigement,  is  13,^1,616  dollars  (see  Comptroller's  Report 
of  1844,  p.  6),  and  no  one  believes  it  is  more  than  half  accomplished,  on  the  plan  un- 
dertaken." 

Classification  of  the  Canal  Debts  according  to  the  different  Rates  of  Interest 


At  fiT0  ner  cent  ..<............. 

PrincipaL 

Annual  Interest. 

dollars,    cts. 

14,872,009    93 

1392,145    S3 

3,647,136    00 

dollars,    cts. 
743,000    50 
112,762    44 
255,299     52 

At  six  Dfir  cant 

At  tSTen  UAF  cflnt  .............. 

ToMl 

30  411,291     18 

1,111.662    46 

More  than  9,500,000  dollars  of  this  debt  is  payable  within  five  and  a  half  years,  vie.':— - 


Six  percent  of  1837 

In  /aonary,  1834,  temporary  loan 

On  the  Istof  Jalf.  1845 

After  1845,  say  January,  1816. 

On  the  Istof  July,  1846 

On  the  Istof  July,  1848 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1849 

OntheUtof  July,  1850 

Deduct  arailable  means  on  hand,  30th  of  September 
Balance  to  be  proTlded  for  in  5^  years 


dollars. 

CU. 

I2,rri 

27 

18,967 

00 

1,700.897 

68 

9,362^35 

06 

571,304 

00 

1,584.736 

00 

2,149,400 

00 

1,256,000 

00 

9.656.611 

61 

1,987.538 

80 

7,669.072 

72 

720 


One  half  of  the  mai  tax,  hereafter  to  be  applied  to  the  paymeTit  of  the 
canal  debts,  will  add  to  the  revenues  applicable  to  canat  purposes,  275,000 
dollars  per  annum,  vhich  for  six  years,  makes  a  total  of  1,650,000  doUais. 
The  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  may  yield  3,000,000  dollars  for  the  same 
period,  making  a  total  of  4,650,000  dollars ;  deducted  from  7,669,072  dollars, 
it  leaves  a  balance  of  debt  unprovided  for  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  in 
1850,  of  3,019,072  dollars.  If  the  canal  fund  realises  the  amount  due  from  in- 
solvent banks,  575,184  dollars,  there  would  still  remain  2,443,887  dollars  unpro- 
vided for.  In  the  three  years  succeeding  1850,  the  amount  of  canal  debt  falling 
due  is  only  70,000  dollars. 
A  List  of  the  Plttcea  on  the  JuDction  and  £rie  Conak,  and  their  Distance  from  each  other. 
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Rates  of  Tolls  established  by  tbe  Canal  Board  on  Persons  and  Property  transported  on 
all  the  Canals  of  the  State,  1844,  and  also  the  minimum  Rates  fixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 


ARTICLES. 


PBOTlMOMf ,  &C. 

1  On  flo«r,  Mitad  beef  and  fork,  batter, 
cheeee,  tallew,  lard,  beer  and  cider, 
per  ItOO  Ibe.  per  mile 

S  On  bran  and  anip  etiiA,  in  balk,  per 
1000  lbs.  per  mile..... 


laoK,  If iNKRALf,  Oass,  &e. 

8  On  salt  mann£utared  in  tbia  eUle, 

1000  lbs.  per  mile 

4  On  foreign  salt,    per   1000  Ibe.  per 

mile 

ft  Ut.  On  gypaom,  tbe  product  of  Ihia 

•tate,  per  1000  Iba.  per  mile 

Snd.  On  foreign  gypaum,  par  1000  Iba. 

per  mile 

6  On    bri^,  sand,  lime,  clay,   eartii, 

leaobed  adiee,  manure  and  iron  ore, 
per  1000  Iba.  per  mile 

7  On  pot  and  pearl  aahea,  window  glaM, 

or  glamware  manuAictnred  in  this 
•tate.kelp,  charcoal,  broken  rastinn, 
and  ecrap  iron,  per  1000  Ibe  per  nnle 
And  on  pig  iron  the  aame  rate  of 
toll,  except  when  cleared  on  the 
Oawego  and  Champlain  canals,  amd 
going  towarda  tide  water,  when  it 
u  to  be  charged  per  1000  Iba.  per 
mile 

9  laC  On  mineral  coal,  (except  coal  to 

be  need  as  fael  in  the  manaficture 
of  oilt,  which  shall  pass  firee  of  toll.) 
going  towards  tide  water,  or  going 
Berth  on  the  Chanplatn  canal,  hav- 
ing come  from  tbe  west,  or  going 
west  from  Dtica  or  from  any  point 
west  therrof,  <n>  going  upon  any 
lateral  canal;  and  on  anthracite 
eoal  going  from  tide  water,  per  1000 

lbs.Der  mile 

tnd.  On  all  otiier  oainera]  eoal  than 
aodi  aa  abore  specified,  per  1000  lbs. 

per  mile 

0  On  atore  and  all  other  faron  caatings, 
per  1000  Iba.  per  mile 

It  On  copperas  and  manganeae  going 
towarda  tide  water,  per  1000  lbs. 
per  mile 

11  On  bar  and  pig  lead  going  towarda 
tide  water,  per  1000  1m.  per  mile. . 

Pons,  PBi^ar,  Siiiff,  &o. 

15  On  fura,  peldnr  (except  deer,  bolTalo, 

and  mooae  akins),  per  1000  Iba.  per 
ntlle. 

13  On  deer,  baftdo,  and  mooae  skins, 

per  1000  lbs.  per  mile 

14  On  sheep  skioa,  and  ether  raw  hides, 

of  doinastic  animaU  of  tha  United 
States,  per  1000  Hm.  per  mUe 

16  Ob  imported  raw  hides,  of  domestie 

and  other  animals,  per  1000  Iba.  per 
Bdle.... ,. 


I? 


ruaniToaz,  Ac 

16  On  honaehold  famitare,  accompanied 

by,  and  actoally  belauging  to,  fami- 
Uas  emigrating,  per  looo  lbs.  per 
mile 

17  Ob  earts,  waggons,  sleigbs,  pknighs 

and  medianica'  tools,  necessary  for 
tha  owners*  individual  osa,  when 
nocompanied  by  the  owner,  emi- 
gmtiBg  far  the  pnrpoae  of  settle^ 
ment,  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile 


ot.  m.  fr. 

0    4    5 

0    4    A 

osa 
a  0  0 
osa 
0  4a 

osa 

0    4    5 


MO  a 


ct.  m.fr. 

0  4  46 

0  446 

0  S  38 

0  9  sa 

0  1  2a 

0  4  46 

0  S  23 

0  4  46 


ARTICLBS. 


0    4    5 


0  4  5 

0  4  5 

0  4  5 

0  4  5 

0  4  5 

10  0 

0  5  0 

0  4  5 

0  5  0 


0    4    5 


0    440 


0  4  46 

0  4  46 

•  440 

0  4  40 

0  4  46 

0  4  46 

0  4  46 

t  4  46 

#  4  40 


0    4  46 


0    4    5    0    4  46 


18 
10 

30 

21 

sa 

34 


STONK,  SL4TI.  *C. 

On  slate  and  tile,  for  roofing,  and 
stoneware,  per  1000  Ibe.  par  mUe .. . 

On  all  stone,  wrooght  and  anwrongh^ 
per  1000  lbs.  par  mile 


LUMBia,  WOOD,  dtc. 

On  timber,  squared  and  round,  per 
100  cubic  feet  par  mile,  if  eariled  in 
boats 

On  the  same,  if  carried  in  rafla,  (ex 
oept  dock  Bticks  aa  in  next  ittm,) 
per  100  cubic  fret  per  mile 

On  round  dock  atioka,  paaaing  in  cr.bs 
separate  from  every  other  kind  of 
timber,  per  100  cubic  feet  per  mile. . 

On  blocks  of  tioaber  for  paving  atraets 
per  1000  Iba.  per  mile 

lat.  On  boarda,  plank,  acantling,  and 
aawed  timber,  reduced  la  in^  naai 
aure,  and  all  aiding,  lath,  and  other 
aawcd  atuff,  leea  than  one  inch  tbick, 
carried  in  boata  (except  auch  as  are 
enumerated  in  reculaaona,  numbera 
SO  and  85),  per  lOOo  feet  per  mile  . 

Snd.  On  the  aame,  if  transported  in 
rafta 

On  maboganv  (except  reneering),  re- 
duce! to  inch  meaaure,  per  1000 
firet  per  mile 

On  aawad  lath,  of  lem  than  ten  feet  in 
length,  split  lath,  hoop  poles,  hand 
apikea,  rowing  oara,  broom  handlea, 
apokea.  huba,  tree  nails,  felloea, 
bo»t-knee«,  plane  atocka,  picketa  for 
fancaa,  and  atuff,  manuflKtared  or 
partly  manufactured  for  chairs  and 
bedatoada,  per  1000  Uw.  per  oaila. . . . 


paBaanT  xatis  oh  arAVia. 

37  On  atavaa  and  heading,  transported  in 
boata,  per  iOOO  Iba.  per  mile, 

lat.  For  pipee  and  hogaheada 

Sd.  For  barrels 

38  On  tha  aame,  if  transpertad  in  rafis, 
per  IOOO  lbs.  per  mile 


3 


ct.m.fr. 

0    4    5 
0    8    8 


35 
26 


COH8TITVTIOKAL  XATBS. 

On  Stave  and  heading  for  pipes,  par 

1000  lbs.  per  mile 

On  staToa  and  heading  for  hogaheada, 

par  1000  lbs.  per  mile 

On  staves  and  heading  for  barrela  or 
leas,  per  1000  lbs.  par  mile    

89  On  shingles  per  M.  per  mile,  carried 
in  beau 

30  On  the  same,  if  conveyed  In  rafts,  per 
M.  par  mile 

81  On  split  posts  (not  exceeding  ten  feet 
in  length),  and  rails  for  fencing 
(not  exceeding  foarteen  feet  in 
length)  par  M.  per  mile,  carried  Id 
boats 

83  On  the  aame,  if  conveyed  in  rafta,  par 
M.  per  mile 

83  On  wood  for  friel,  except  auch  aa  may 
be  oaed  in  tha  manufacture  of  aalt, 
which  ahall  be  exempt  from  toll,) 
and  tan  bark,  per  cord  per  mile  .... 

84  On  the  aame,  if  transported  in  rafta, 
par  cord  per  mile.... 

85  On  aawed  atuff  for  window  blinda, 
not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  iuch 
in  thii^nais,  and  window  sashes 
per  1000  lbs.  per  mile 


0  5    0 

1  0    0 

too 

0    3    0 


Ct.  m.  fr. 

0    4  46 
0    8  38 


0    5  00 


0    500 


0    5  00 


0  5    0 
3    0    0 

1  5    0 


0    3    0 


0     19 
0    3    0 

0     5    0 


0     10 
0    4    0 


S    t  0 

8    0  0 

10  0 

3    0  0 


0    5  00 
•    5  00 

0    8  00 


1  000 

0  7  00 

0  5  00 

0  I  00 
•  1  00 

3  000 

3  0  00 

1  0  00 
1  0  00 


0    5    0 
(eentinned) 
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AMERICA. 


ARTICLES. 


AORICULTCRAL  PRODUCTIOIfS,  &C. 

36  On  cotton  and  wool,  per  1000  Ibe.  per 

mile 

37  On  Hre  cattle,  theep,  and  hogs,  per 

1000  lbs.  per  mile 

38  On  boraee  (and  each  horse  when  not 

weighed,  to  becumpnted  atOOO  lbs.) 
per  1000  lbs.  per  mUb 

39  On  rags,  per  1000  n».  per  anile 

40  On  ht-mp,  maniUa,  and  annaanfsc- 

tnred  tobacco,  per  1000  lbs.  per 
mile 

41  On  pressed  hay,  oer  1000  lbs.  per  mile 
4%  On  wheat  and  all  other  agricultunil 

productions  of  the  United  States, 
not  particaUrly  specified,  and  not 
being  merchandise,  per   1000  lbs 

per  mile 

43  On  merchandise,  per    1000  lbs.  per 
mile 


li 


ct<  m.  fr« 


0    4    5 
0    4    5 


ARTICLES  NOT  BIfUMBRATID. 

44  On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or  ex 

cepted,  passing  from  tide  water,  per 
1000  lbs.  per  mile , 

45  On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or  ex 

cepted,  passing  towards  tide  water, 
per  1000  lbs,  per  mile |  0 


t 
0 


0 

0 


5 

4 


4 
3 


a 


aso6 

e 


ct.  m.  fr. 


0    4  46 
0    4  46 


0    4    5 


0    9    0 


0    0    0 


4    5 


0 
0 


0 
0 


ARTICLES. 


46 


47 


4  40 
4  46 


4  46 
4  40 


0    4  46 
0    8  93 


0    440 


0    4  46 


48 


BOATS  AND   PASSBHGBBS. 

On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  trans- 
portation of  persons,  navigating  any 
of  the  canals,  except  the  Junction 
canal,  per  mile 

On  boats  used  chiefly  for  tfie  trans- 
portation  of  persons  narigating  the 
Joaction  eauU  and  not  connected 
with  regular  Unes  oC  beds  for  the 
transportation  of  persons  on  the 
Brie  or  Champlain  canals,  per  mile 

On  boats,  need  chiefly  lor  the  t 
portation  of  property,  per  aaile 


Is 


ct.  m.  fr. 


5    0    0 


5    0    t 
S    0    0 


49 

50 


CONST ITDTIONAL  RATBS. 

On  boats  made  and  used  diiefly  for 
the  transportation  of  property,  on 
eadi  ton  of  their  capacity,  per  mile 

On  all  jiersons  over  ten  years  of  age, 
per  mile > • 

On  articles  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  going  towards  tide 
water,  althongh  they  may  be  enu- 
merated in  me  for^poing  list,  per 
1000  lbs.  per  mile 


all  a 
5|55 


ct.  m.  fr. 


5    0 


5    •  •• 


0    5    0 


0    4    5 


0     I  00 


0    4     5 


The  secretary  of  state^  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly^  of  Fe- 
bruary 2,  1843,  has  submitted  the  second  annual  report  of  the  several  roads  in 
the  state  to  the  legislature.  The  document  has  not  yet  been  printed^  but  a  gen- 
tleman at  Albany  has  furnished  us  with  the  tabular  statement  which  follows, 
carefully  copied  and  compiled  from  the  official  manuscript  documents.  Much 
care  has  been  taken  to  compare  and  verify  the  various  columns^  and  it  raay  be 
regarded  as  strictly  correct 

It  should  be  observed^  that  the  column  showing  the  net  income  of  the  road, 
does  not,  in  all  cases^  express  the  legitimate  earnings  of  the  road.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  past  include  sales  of  surplus  materials,  and  other  extraneous  items. 

The  first  seven  roads  in  the  table  form  the  continuous  line^  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  placed,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  The  average  cost  per 
mile^  of  the  whole  number  of  roads,  is  30,700  dollars.  By  reference  to  the  cost 
of  construction  given  in  the  table,  and  deducting  the  cost  of  the  Schenectady  and 
Troy,  and  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  roads^  from  which  no  revenue  is  de- 
rived, the  total  cost  of  the  other  roads  is  shown  to  be  17,197,251  dollars,  from 
which  are  derived  the  aggregate  income  of  1,100,016  dollars.  From  this  state- 
ment resiJts  17,197,251  dollars:  1,100,016  dollars::  1:  64  or  6 4-10  per  cent 
on  the  capital  invested. 

This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  one  per  cent  over  the  results  for  the  year  1843. 
The  railroads  of  Massachusetts  ranged  about  the  same  for  that  year.  The  rate 
per  cent  of  income,  on  some  2000  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  as 
ascertained  by  Chevalier  de  Gterstner,  in  1839,  was  very  nearly  the  same  The 
whole  number  of  miles  run  on  all  the  roads,  is  1,257,529 ;  the  cost  for  running 
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and  reptttrs  is  799,762  dollars ;  which  gives  the  average  cost  per  mile,  sixty-four 
cents. 

The  West  Stockbridge  road  is  run  in  connexion  with  the  western  railroad, 
forming  a  continuous  line  between  Greenbush  and  Worcester.  No  separate  ac- 
count has  been  kept  of  through  and  way  passengers. 

The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  company  have  an  undivided  interest  with 
the  Utica  and  Schenectady,  Syracuse  and  Utica,  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  and 
Auburn  and  Rochester  Railroad  companies,  in  100  passenger  cars,  and  twenty- 
eight  mail  and  baggage  cars. 

Of  the  seventeen  railroad  corporations  of  the  state,  eleven  of  them  have  com- 
pUed  with  the  requirements  of  February  2,  1 843,  leaving  the  following  compa- 
nies in  defoult,  viz. :  New  York  and  Erie,  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  Hudson  and 
Berkshire,  Lewiston,  Long  Island,  and  New  York  and  Harlem. 


NAME  OF  ROAD. 

• 

i 

i 

No. 
17 
78 
A3 
30 
T8 
43 
31 
13 

?* 
25 

96 

A3 

27 

1? 

Coat  of  Con- 
stmotion. 

Annual  Ex- 
penditure. 

Receipts 
from           Excess  of 
Passengers,     Receipts. 
MaUs,  &c. 

DiTidends. 

Receipts 

from  all 

Pasaengers. 

Income 
from  all 
sources. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  ... 
Utica  and  Schenectady. . 
Syracuse  and  Utka. .... 
Auburn  and  Syracuse... 
Avbom  and  Rooheater. . 
Tonawands   .••....•••.. 

dollars. 

1^17,808  61 

2.168,66S  00 

1,15M7A  06 

766.656  60 

UM^t  49 

727.331  87 

336.211  37 

803.058  06 

640,790  60 

475.801  10 

1,610.921  00 

4,762.484  77 

1,204»846  00 

1.768,687  95 
575.013  00 

dollars. 
84.040  60 
132,838  41 
71,068  81 
44,193  76 
85,000  12 
38,311  03 
S5.215  10 
86,200  03 
33.560  81 
29,530  80 
04.460  47 
664M5  00 
78.286  U 

15.431  68 
24.000  00 

doHars. 

317,173  3t 

384,391  50 

104,533  32 

96,737  88 

987.067  38 

114,177  28 

73.248  14 

35.747  64 

33.803  59 

41,931  04 

153,455  83 

136.030  44 

140,684  90 

85,029  64 

dtdlars. 

183,131  63 

851,553  18 

133,463  51 

53.544  13 

153.007  36 

75365  35 

48,033  04 

0,538  01 

Def.  608  00 

13.400  75 

58.095  30 

50.075  44 

63,398  70 

11.039  64 

dollars. 

none 

160,000  00 

80,000  00 

81.547  00 
105.000  00 

23.333  38 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

none 
10,500  00 
none 
none 
nooe 

• 

•  •  •  ■ 

dollars. 
66,298  81 

306,378  65 

181.647  34 
80.553  17 

315,246  OS 
93,630  06 
64339  97 
38.007  55 
81,067  35 
33,638  61 

143,300  09 
46.178  84 

138,190  04 

9,088  00 

doUars. 

150.878  51 

78,112  84 

13,8S4  98 

16,184  71 

32,430  43 

81.538  33 

8,908  17 

7.680  09 

1.705  34 

18.293  03 

10,154  84 

79  841  60 

2,491  86 

Attica  and  BnlMo 

If aratoga  &  Schenectady. 
Schenectady  and  Troy  . . 
Rensselserand  Saratoga. 
lAtntr  Island ■■•• .. .. .. .. 

New  York  and  Erie  .. .. 

Hew  York  and  Harlem  . 

Albany  and  Wast  Stock- 

briilge 

Hudson  and  Berkshire. . 

25,941  00 

Total 

038S 

19.606.737  so'    799.7A3  81  | 

1,883,658  59 

1,100,016  68 

•  •  •  • 

1,436,530  33 

457.128  62 

NAME   OP   ROAD. 


and  Hudson 

Utica  and  Schenectady  ... 

Syracnae  and  Utica 

Aabam  and  Syracuse 

Aubom  and  Rochester. . . . 

Tonnwanda 

Attica  and  Buffalo 

Saratov  and  Schenectady 
Scheneotady  and  Troy . . . . 
Reoaeelaer  and  Saratoga.. 

Ijang  laland 

New  Yotk  and  Erie 

Netr  York  and  Harlem... 
Albany  and  W.  Stockbridge 
Hudnofft  and  Berkshire. . . . 


No. 

132,685 

101,215 

82,03  S 

80,538 

50,512 

53,903 

64,646 

14.541 

60,677 

10371 

13U.000 

114>76 

no  ace. 


.1 

<■  s 

• 


No. 
Doue 
00.634 
39,708 
9,716 
70,857 
i6,570 

9303 
'43,434 
2,409 
19,698 
thr.iew. 
68,044 
no.  ace. 

14367 


a 

in 

•  o  S 

as 

X* 

Passenger 
cars. 

*• 

1 

Mail  and 
other  cars. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

34.112 

27.400 

0 

•  • 

68 

34 

126.573 

38333 

12 

41 

70 

•  • 

87,000 

20.000 

0 

•  • 

37 

•  • 

41.548 

7,868 

3 

•  • 

18 

t  • 

•  • 

138.606 

30.407 

10 

•  • 

17 

■  • 

49.880 

8.300 

5 

12 

53 

3 

30.396 

7,559 

•  a 

•  • 

•  • 

a  • 

•  • 

33,166 

•  m 

3 

6 

10 

•  • 

43345 

•  • 

3 

7 

19 

24 

30.090 

8300 

3 

15 

30 

«  • 

none 

89,856 

38.404 

11 

28 

63 

10 

67.303 

41,090 

6 

0 

26 

4 

123.616 

no  aoc. 

7 

34 

5 

•  • 

54338 

76,780 

none 

none 

none 

none 

34.180 

P.  &  frt. 

4 

4 

36 

•  • 

003308 

296.131 

o 
X 


No. 
6 
3 


4 
4 

•  • 

4 

none 
8 
13 
none 
137 
none 
4 


I 
S  o 


u 


1 
& 


dollar*. 
58,780 
138.850 
66,800 
38.530 
100.300 
43,610 
19.150 
35.810 
30.410 
82,300 

No  reprt 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Canals  and  Railroads  constructed  by  the  State. — In  1791,  a  report  was  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  legislature^  recommending  the  improvement  of  the  Dela- 
ware,  Lehigh,  and  Lackawana  rivers ;  a  canal  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, by  way  of  the  Tulpehocken  and  S watara ;  the  improvement  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, with  its  north  and  west  branches,  and  a  connexion  by  way  of  the 
Sinnemahoning  between  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  and  the  All^faany 
river  and  Lake  Erie.  A  portage  connexion  was  also  proposed  from!  the  head 
waters  of  the  Juniata  to  those  of  the  Conemaugh,  in  order  to  form  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Susquehanna  to  Pittsburg.  As  railroads  were  then  unknown,  it 
was  proposed  to  connect  the  canals  by  means  of  good  turnpike-roads  across  the 
dividing  summits. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  state  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  until 
1824,  when  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  governor  to  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners to  explore  a  route  for  a  canal  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  waters 
of  the  Juniata  and  Conemaugh  rivers ;  and  also  the  route  for  a  connexion  by 
way  of  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  and  Sinnemahoning,  with  the  waters  of 
the  Alleghany  riven  An  examination  of  the  country  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna,  through  the  great  valley  of  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties, 
was  also  directed ;  together  with  a  route  **  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  river 
Schuylkill,  in  the  county  of  Schuylkill,  thence  by  Mahanoy  creek,  the  river 
Susquehanna^  the  Moshannon,  Clearfield,  and  Black  Lick  creeks,  the  Conemaugh, 
Kiskiminetas,  and  Alleghany  river  to  Pittsburg." 

In  1825,  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  and  directing  the  following  additional  surveys  to  be  made :  ^  one 
from  Philadelphia  through  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  and  thence  by  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  waters  thereof  to  the  Alleghany  and 
Pittsburg ;  also  from  the  Alleghany  to  Lake  Erie ;  one  other  from  Philadelphia 
by  the  Juniata  to  Pittsburg,  and  from  thence  to  Lake  Erie ;  one  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  towards  the  Seneca  or  Cayuga 
lake ;  one  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties  to  the  Potomac  river ;  and 
one  by  the  Conecocheague,  or  Monococy  and  Conewago  to  the  Susquehanna." 
A  survey  was  also  directed,  by  the  same  act,  to  be  made  through  the  county  of 
Bedford,  to  connect  the  route  of  the  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  witii 
the  Juniata  route. 

By  the  act  of  the  25th  of  February,  1826,  the  canal  commissioners  were 
directed  ''  to  locate  and  put  under  contract  a  canal  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata ;  and  one  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas ;  thus  com- 
mencing two  sections  of  the  main  line  of  communication  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg.     They  were  also  authorised,  as  soon  as  they  might  deem  it  practicable 
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and  expedienti  to  construct  a  navigable  feeder  of  a  canal  from  Frenidi  creek  to 
the  summit  leyel  at  Conneaut  lake^  and  to  survey  and  locate  a  route  for  a  canal 
from  that  to  Lake  Erie/' 

'^  In  order  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  an  internal  improve- 
ment fund  was  established  (April  1,  1826)  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  auditor- general,  and  the  state^treasurer,  as  commissioners; 
which  fund  was  spedfically  appropriated,  pledged,  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  interest  and  reimbursing  the  principal  of  the  state  debt  which  might 
be  created  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  canals  and  public  improve- 
ments :  the  accounts  of  the  fund  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  other  public  ac- 
counts." This  fund  consists  of  the  tolls  which  were  to  be  received  on  all  the 
public  works,  the  auction  duties,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  escheats,  and  the  divi- 
dends on  road,  canal,  and  bridge  stocks  owned  by  the  state.  By  subsequent 
enactments,  the  tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  taxes  on  certain  property,  and 
sundry  other  appropriations  were  added  to  the  fund. 

By  the  act  of  April  9, 1827,  "  the  construction  of  a  canal  up  the  Juniata  as 
far  as  Lewistown ;  another  up  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Conemaugh  to  Blairsville, 
and  one  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Northumberland  were  duly  authorised/'  By  the 
same  act,  '^  surveys  were  directed  to  be  made  of  the  route  across  the  Alleghany 
mountain  from  Frankstown  on  the  Juniata  to  Johnstown  on  the  Conemaugh, 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  portage  should  be  by  a  smooth  and  per- 
manent road  of  easy  graduation,  or  by  a  railway  with  locomotive  and  stationary 
engines  or  otherwise/'  Surveys  were  also  ordered  between  the  west  branch  and 
the  Alleghany  river;  up  the  north  branch  from  Northumberland  to  the  state  line, 
and  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie  by  the  route  of  Beaver  and  Shenango.  A  survey  for 
a  railroad  was  also  directed  to  be  made  '^from  Philadelphia,  through  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
connecting  the  nortli  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  rivers,  by  a  canal  or 
railway/^  A  survey  was,  by  the  same  act,  directed  to  be  made  for  extending  the 
canal  down  the  Susquehanna,  from  the  mouth  of  Swatara  to  the  Maryland  line. 
Operations  for  the  construction  of  the  French  Creekfeeder  (to  Conneaut  lake)  was 
ordered,  and  surveys  directed  from  Conneaut  to  Lake  Erie.  The  commissioners 
were  instructed  to  nuike  a  survey  for  a  canal  from  Philadelphia  up  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware  to  Carpenter's  point ;  *'  and  if  found  practicable,  to  locate  and  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  such  portion  of  it  as  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
100,000  dollars,  provided  that  the  average  expense  thereof  should  not  exceed 
12,000  dollars  per  mile/' 

By  the  act  of  the  24th  of  March,  1828,  ^^  the  extension  of  the  canals  on  the 
Susquehanna,  from  the  mouth  of  Swatara  to  Columbia;  from  Lewistown  to  Hol- 
lidaysburg  on  the  Juniata ;  from  Northumberland  along  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  to  Bald  Eagle ;  from  Northumberland  to  the  New  York  state  line,  on 
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the  north  brandi ;  from  Taylor's  ferry  to  Eastoa}  on  Ae  Delaware;  and  firom  Blaira- 
ville  to  Johnstown  on  the  Conemangh^  were  anthorised.  The  Alleghany  Portage 
railroad ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad  was  ordered ;  and  preliminary 
smreys  of  other  lines  of  proposed  improvements  were  authorised  to  be  executed. 

These  works  were  commenced  and  carried  forward  with  great  speed.  The 
credit  of  the  state  was  then  in  a  highly  honourable  condition^  no  one  suspected 
its  integrity ;  money  was  abundant,  and  the  legislature  found  no  difficulty  in 
borrowing  from  the  capitalists  of  all  coimtries :  especially  from  England. 

Mr.  Prego,  in  an  excellent  little  work  on  Pennsylvania,  observes, — 

'^  If  the  system  of  public  works  undertaken  had  been  less  extensive  in  the  beginning, 
and  had  been  confined  at  first  to  the  main  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  with  the 
addition  of  the  Delaware  division ;  and  these  h<id  been  constructed  mth  a  strict  regard  to 
the  public  interest  alone,  and  managed  afterwards  with  prudence  and  economy,  the  fa^ 
vourable  anticipations  of  the  people  would  doubtless  have  been  realised,  But^  in  order 
to  obtain  votes  in  the  legislature  for  the  commencement  of  the  main  lines,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  push  the  improvements  into  every  practicable  part  of  the  state,  that  as  man^ 
€U  possible  should  partahe  of  the  expected  benefit.  The  consequence  has  been  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  muUons  on  lines  as  yet  unproductive ;  while  a  system  of  management 
directed  by  party  politics,  and  the  employment  of  countless  swarms  cf  public  agenU^  as 
a  reward  for  political  services,  without  due  regard  to  their  character  or  qwtlifications, 
have  not  only  absorbed  the  whole  revenue  derived  from  the  finished  lines,  but  have 
brought  the  state  annually  in  debt  for  their  maintenance. 

*'  This  career  of  lavish  expenditure  and  continual  extension  was  at  length  checked. 
The  alarming  increase  of  the  state  debt,  the  enormous  excess  in  the  cost  of  completing 
many  of  the  works  above  the  estimates  of  the  engineers,  and  the  fiulure  of  the  nnished 
lines  to  support  by  their  tolls  the  annual  charges  on  them  for  repairs  and  expenses,  became 
subjects  for  serious  consideration.  Those  who  had  from  the  fint  doubted  the  expediency 
of  undertaking  such  a  gigantic  scale  of  improvement,  became  decidedly  hostile  to  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  system,  while  its  warmest  advocates  were  discoun^ged  at  the  prospect 
before  them*  The  pubuc  voice  called  for  a  retrenchment  of  expenditures,  and  the  operations 
were  prosecuted  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  work  on  some  of  the  lines  was  suspended,  and  was 
only  continued  on  those  which  were  necessary  to  complete  certain  connexions,  or  those  which 
were  deemed  likely  to  afford  immediate  advantage  from  completion. 

*^  The  present  deranged  condition  of  the  state  finances,  and  the  utter  prostration  of  Ae 
credit  of  the  commonwealth,  have  now  put  a  stop  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  public 
works.  The  time  has  come  for  serious  consideration  upon  the  means  of  extricating  Fenn- 
^Ivania  from  her  present  embarrassed  condition.  No  remedy  can  be  devised  but  that  of 
taxing  the  people;  and  even  taxation,  so  long  as  the  public  improvements  are  so  managed 
as  not  to  sustam  themselves,  will  be  ineffectual,  unless  increased  from  year  to  year.  A  more 
economical  superintendence  of  our  canals  and  railroads,  or  their  transfer  from  the  state  to 
individuals  or  companies,  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  public  interest  By 
such  a  transfer,  on  £sur  terms  and  under  proper  regulations,  the  state  would  be  at  onoe  re* 
lieved  from  a  heavy  burden,  while  the  people  would  still  have  the  use  and  advantage  of  the 
public  improvements  as  fully  as  at  present 

"  But  notwithstanding  the  present  gloomy  prospect  of  our  financial  affiiirs,  and  die 
heavy  debt  incurred  by  the  commonwealth  in  we  construction  of  her  railroads  and  canula, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  advantages  to  tiie  people,  in  tiie  increased  value  of  th^ 
property,  and  die  creation  of  facilities  for  trade  and  transportation,  together  with  the 
expenditure,  among  them,  of  large  sums  of  public  money,  have  far  more  than  counter* 
balanced  the  burden  of  moderate  taxation,  ^thout  the  means  of  transportation  on 
the  public  works,  our  agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  mineral  resources 
would  never  have  been  developed  as  they  now  are  ;  and  the  countless  millions  gained  hy 
the  people,  through  the  establishment  of  the  public  improvements,  would  cause  the  pubUc 
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debt  to  sink  into  inagnifieaiioe,  if  compared  with  the  value  of  the  advantages  resultbg 
from  them. 

**  In  order  to  contrast  the  former  dmes  and  facilities  with  the  present,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  before  turnpikes  were  constructed,  it  required  a  good  team  of  five  or  six  horses, 
firom  eighteen  to  twenty-five  days,  to  transport  from  2500  to  3500  lbs.  of  goods  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  On  the  completion  of  the  turnpike  across  the  mountains,  the 
load  of  a  waggon  was  increased  to  6000  or  8000  pounds,  and  the  trip  was  made  in  twelve 
or  fifteen  days.  The  price  of  cairiage  varied  m>m  three  or  four  to  thirteen  cents  per 
pound,  the  latter  being  paid  for  several  loads  soon  after  the  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Since 
the  construction  of  our  railroads  and  canals,  any  quantity  of  merchandise  and  produce  can 
be  transported  between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelpnia,  Baltimore  or  New  York  in  six  or  seven 
days,  at  an  average  price,  each  way,  of  less  than  one  dollar  per  100  pounds,  or  one  cent 
per  pound ;  and  the  passage  for  travellers  by  canal  and  nulroads  between  Rttsburg  and 
these  cities  is  now  made  in  two,  three,  or  four  days,  at  less  than  half  the  former  expense 
kj  the  stage. 

^'  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads  alone  that  the  ftmds  of 
of  the  state  have  been  invested.  Extensive  appropriations  have  been  made  towards  im- 
piroving  tibe  navigable  channels  of  many  of  our  rivers  and  large  streams  ;  to  the  making  ci 
Toads  and  the  building  of  bridges ;  while  mAaenadons  have  been  Hberally  made  on  the 
part  of  the  commonwealth  to  ^e  stock  of  railroad  naviffatioii,  turnpike,  and  bridge  com- 
panies. From  many  of  these  little  or  no  dividend  is  received,  but  stul  Ifae  people  have  the 
benefit  of  their  use.  — pp.  149 — 151. 

State  Canals. — The  Delaware  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  at 
Bristol^  on  the  River  Delaware,  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  thence  ex- 
tends up  the  course  of  that  river  to  Easton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  where 
it  joins  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  company.  It  is  forty  feet  wide,  five  feet 
deep,  and  has  twenty-three  locks,  ninety  feet  long  by  eleven  feet  wide,  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  height ;  total  lockage,  164  feet.  Length  of  canal,  sixty  miles ;  cost, 
1,374,744  dollars. 

The  Eastern  section  commences  at  Columbia,  the  western  termination  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  and  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  river  to  Middletown,  where  the  Union  canal  joins  it,  where  there 
are  locks  connecting  with  the  Susquehanna.  It  then  continues  along  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  passes  through  Harrisburg  to  Duncan^s  island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata,  where  it  joins  the  Juniata  section,  and  also  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna division  of  the  state  canals.  It  is  forty  feet  wide  at  top,  twenty-eight 
at  bottom,  and  has  locks  ninety  feet  long,  and  seventeen  feet  wide ;  the  total 
rise  is  ninety-five  feet.     Length,  forty-three  miles. 

Juniata  section, — At  Duncan's  island,  a  dam  across  the  Susquehanna  gives 
the  water  for  the  Eastern  section.  The  Juniata  section  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Juniata  to  Hollidaysburg,  in  Huntingdon  county,  whme  it  joins  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  Alleghany  Pcnrtage  railroad.  There  are  seventeen  dams  on  this 
section,  and  about  sixteen  miles  of  slack  water  navigation.  The  canal  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  Eastern  section ;  the  locks  are  of  the  same  length,  and 
fifteen  feet  wide.    Ascent  of  lockage,  576  feet ;  distance,  130  miles. 

The  Susquehanna  section. — ^This  canal  joins  the  Juniata  section  at  Duncan's 
island,  and  winds  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  up  that  river  to 
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Northumberland,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  west  branches^  where  it  unites 
with  the  north  and  west  branch  divisions.  Ascent,  eighty-six  and  a  half  feet; 
length,  thirty-nine  miles. 

The  North  Branch  section  opens  at  Northumberland,  and  follows  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  mouth  of  Lackawana,  in  Luzerne  county,  above 
Wilkesbarre.  There  is  a  dam  across  the  river  at  Nanticoke,  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  canal  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Lackawana.  Locks,  seventeen  feet 
by  ninety  feet;  total  lockage,  112  feet;  length,  seventy- three  miles* 

The  North  Branch  extension  is  unfinished ;  it  was  intended  to  communicate 
with  the  New  York  state,  by  joining  the  Chenango  canal,  as  a  northern  outlet 
for  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  obtain  back  freights  of  salt  and 
gypsum.  From  Lackawana,  it  follows  the  north  branch  to  Athens,  in  Bradford 
county,  near  the  northern  line  of  the  state.  The  cost  of  work  done  on  this  ex- 
tension up  to  December  1,  1841,  amounted  to  2,348,276  dollars;  estimated  cost 
of  work  remaining  to  be  done,  1,298,416  dollars ;  total  estimated  cost,  3,646,692 
dollars.     Length  of  canal,  ninety  miles  ;  lockage,  193  feet. 

The  West  Branch  section  is  a  lateral  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  section, 
beginning  at  Northumberland,  and  extending  up  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, by  Milton,  Williamsport,  and  other  places,  to  the  bituminous  coal 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Farrandsville. 

Two  lateral  branches  from  the  West  Branch  section  extend,  one  to  Lewisburg, 
about  half  a  mile,  and  the  other  to  Bald  Eagle  creek,  near  Lock  Haven,  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  Sinnemahoning  extension  is  a  continuation  of  the  West  Branch  canal  to 
the  mouth  of  Sinnemahoning  creek,  a  distance  of' about  thirty-six  miles  above 
Farrandsville.     It  is  unfinished,  the  work  being  suspended  in  1839. 

The  Wiconisco  canal  is  also  unfinished.  It  extends  along  the  east  bank  c( 
the  Susquehanna,  from  the  dam  at  Clark's  ferry,  near  Duncan's  island,  to  Mil- 
lersburg,  at  the  mouth  of  Wiconisco  creek,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles ;  ascent, 
thirty-five  feet.  By  the  act  of  July  13,  1842,  this  canal  was  transferred  to  an 
incorporated  company,  '^  reserving  the  right  to  the  state  to  reclaim  it  after 
twenty  years,  upon  paying  to  the  company  the  amount  expended  by  them  in  its 
completion.'* 

The  Western  section,  near  Johnstone,  the  western  termination  of  the 
Allegany  Portage  railroad,  the  Western  section  of  the  canal,  opens  and  con- 
tinues down  the  Conemaugh  and  Kisldminetaa  to  the  River  AUeghany ;  crossix^ 
which,  near  the  mouth  of  Kiskiminetas,  this  canal  winds  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  to  Alleghany  city,  opposite  Pittsburg,  where  it  crosses  an  aqueduct, 
and  thence  runs  through  Pittsburg  to  the  Monongahda  rivers  There  are  ten 
dams  on  the  route,  and  upwards  of  twenty  miles  of  sladc  water,  navigable  on 
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their  pools.  Below  Blidrsrille,  the  canal  passes  through  a  tunnel  817  f^^t  m 
length.     Descent  by  lockage^  471  feet ;  distance^  105  miles. 

The  Beaver  section  extends  from  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ohio, 
up  Beaver  river  to  the  Shenango,  and  thence  up  that  stream  to  the  head  of  slack 
water  navigation,  about  six  miles  above  Newcastle.  Length,  thirty-one  miles  ; 
ascent,  132  feet. 

A  little  below  Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  Mahoning  creek,  this  section 
is  crossed  by  the  Mahoning  canal,  which  extends  into  Ohio,  and  at  Akron 
it  intersects  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal.  The  Beaver  section  is  only  a  part  of 
a  canal,  intended  to  oonnect  tiie  Ohio  river,  by  way  of  Conneaut  lake,  with  Lake 
Erie. 

The  Erie  extension  is  imfinished,  it  is  divided  into  the  Shenango  section, 
commences  at  the  head  of  the  Beaver  section,  above  Newcastle,  and  extends  north- 
ward to  the  town  <rf  ESrie.  The  ascent  from  the  Shenango  pool  to  the  summit  at 
Conneaut  lake,  is  287  feet;  the  descent  thence  to  Lake  Erie,  510  feet.  The  level 
of  Conneaut  lake  is  419  feet  above  low  water  in  the  Ohio,  at  Beaver,  and  the 
surfieuse  of  Lake  Erie,  ninety-one  feet  lower  than  the  Ohio.  Length  of  the  Erie 
extension,  105  miles. 

The  French  Creek  feeder f  is  a  navigable  canal,  twenty-seven  miles  in  length, 
from  French  creek  above  Meadville  to  the  Erie  extension  at  Conneaut  lake. 

The  FranUin  tine  joins  it  at  the  aqueduct,  seven  miles  below  Meadville, 
where  the  water  in  the  feeder  is  on  a  level  with  Conneaut  lake,  and  ^ves  it  an 
extension  to  Franklin  on  the  AUeghany  river.  Descent  of  lockage,  128  feet; 
length  twenty-two  miles. 

Pbnnstlvakia  8tat«  Railroads. — The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail- 
road commences  at  Philadelphia,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  by  a  viaduct  about  two 
miles  from  the  city,  and  follows  a  western  course  byDowningtown  and  Lancaster, 
to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna,  a  distance  of  eighty-^wo  miles.  Here  it 
joins  the  eastern  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canid. 

rnie  Schuylkill  viaduct  for  the  rails  is  984  feet  iii  length,  it  has  also  a  way  for 
carriages  and  foot  passengers.  Immediately  west  of  this,  the  road  ascends  by  an 
indiaaed  plain,  2805  feet  in  length,  with  a  rise  of  187  feet,  on  which  cars  ascend 
and  descend  at  the  same  time,  bf  being  attached  to  an  endless  rope,  moved  by  a 
stationary  engine  of  *sixty*hor8e  power.  The  railroad  then  ascends  gradually  to 
near  the  West  Chester  railroad,  about  twenty^two  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where 
its  height  is  543  feet  above  tide-water.  The  railroad  then  descends  293  feet,  at 
a  grade  of  twenty-nine  feet  to  the  mile,  to  the  Brandywine  viaduct  near  Down- 
ingtown ;  ham,  thence  it  again  ascends,  after  crossing  the  West  Brandywine  near 
CoatesviUe,  over  the  North  Valley  hill,  at  Mine  Ridge  gap,  by  a  grade  in- 
creased for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  forty-five  feet  per  mile.    From  this 
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bright  the  road  descends  250  feet  into  ^e  Lancaster  valley,  by  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster, and  descends  but  twenty-five  feet,  by  a  route  of  six  miles,  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  Columbia. 

Inhere  are  several  viaducts  over  the  streams  crossed  by  this  railroad,  parti- 
cularly those  over  Valley  creek  and  West  Brandywine ;  the  latter  is  835  feet  in 
length,  and  seventy-two  feet  above  the  water.  Those  over  the  Big  and  Little 
Conestoga  creeks  are  1412  feet  and  604  feet  long.  The  highest  embankment  is 
eighty  feet,  and  the  deepest  cuttings  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  locomotive 
engines  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  are  capable  of  drawing  upwards  of  100 
tons  each,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  cars,  engine,  &c-,  or  nearly  200  tons  in  all, 
at  an  average  speed  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour. 

The  Alleghany  Portage  railroad  commences  at  Hollidaysburg,  at  the  western 
termination  of  the  Juniata  canal,  and  crosses  the  Alleghany  ridge  at  Blair's  gap ; 
thence  it  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh,  to  Johnstown,  at  the  western 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  There  are  ten  inclined  planes  on  diis  nul- 
road  from  Johnstown  eastward,  and  eleven  ^^  levels,"  or  graded  lines  of  road,  the 
inclination  of  whioli  is  from  ten  feet  to  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile,  ezoept  that  between 
Johnstown  and  the  first  plane,  which  has  a  grade  of  about  twenty-four  feet,  between 
the  eastern  plane  and  Hollidaysburg,  where  the  maximum  grade  is  fifty-two 
feet.  Blair^s  gap  is  2325  feet  above  the  level  of  mean  high  water  of  the  tide  on 
the  Susquehanna;  the  ascent  from  Hollidaysburg  to  die  summit,  is  1396  feet  in 
ten  miles,  and  the  descent  to  Johnstown  1171  feet  in  twenty-six  nules  and  a  half. 
There  are  five  inclined  planes  on  each  side  of  the  summit ;  the  longei^  bemg  the 
third  one  west  of  Hollidaysburg,  which  is  3117  feet  in  length,  with  arise  of  307ife^; 
and  the  shortest,  the  third  east  of  Johnstown,  1480  feet  in  length,  rising  130^  feet. 

At  the  head  of  each  inclined  plane,  there  are  two  stationary  engines  of  about 
thirty-five  horse  power  each,  which  draw  up  and  let  dovn,  by  the  enSu$  rope^ 
the  cars  attached.  Four  cars,  each  loaded  with  a  burden  of  7000  pounds,  can 
be  drawn  up  at  once,  and  as  many  let  down  at  the  same  time,  firom  six  to  ten 
times  in  an  hour.  On  the  short  levels  between  the  planes,  horses  are  used  for 
drawing  the  cars. 

A  viaduct  over  the  Conemaugh,  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  eighty  feet  span, 
at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above  the  water  (tf  the  stream.  Through  a  ridge  near 
the  head  of  the  first  plane,  east  of  Johnstown,  there  is  a  tunnel,  901  £eet  in 
length,  twenty  feet  wide>  and  nineteen  feet  high.  This  railroad  is  thirty  miles 
and  a  half  long. 

The  Gettysburg  railroad,  intended  to  communicate  between  the  Penn^ 
sylvania  improvement^  and  those  of  Maryland,  firom  the  Baltimore  to  tiie 
Ohio  railroad,  and  ijso  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ciMsaL  After  expouliiig 
more  tl;ian  700,000  dollars,  on  the  eastern  end  between  Gettysburg  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  south  mountain,  the  work  was  suspended. 
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Rennsylvania  Canals  and  Railroads  ookstructed  by  Companies. — 
The  Lehigh  natjigaUon  consists  of  a  succession  of  canal  and  slack  water  naviga- 
tion constructed  by  the  Lehigh  company,  numerous  dams  built  across  the  river 
form  navigable  pools,  and  between  these  there  are  canals  of  various  lengths. 
These  works  join  the  Delaware  section  *of  the  state  canal  at  Easton  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  extend  up.  the  Lehigh  river  by  Bethlehem  and  Allentown  to  Mauch 
Chunk,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  southern  anthracite  coal  basin. 
The  canals  are  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  water  line,  forty-five  feet  at  bottom,  and  five 
f^t  deep ;  locks  100  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide,  capable  of  passing  boats 
carrying  more  than  100  tons ;  dams  from  300  feet  to  564  feet  long,  and  eight 
feet  to  nineteen  feet  and  *a  half  high.  Distance,  forty-six  miles  and  a  half,  with 
a  rise  in  lockage  of  853  feet. 

From  Mauch  Chunk  the  navigation  is  continued  up  the  river  to  Whitehaven, 
twenty-four  miles  and  three  quarters ;  and  thence  to  the  falls  at  Stoddartsville, 
tiiirteen  miles  and  a  hfdf,  there  is  a  descent  for  boats  by  artificial  freshets,  chiefly 
for  bringing  down  lumber.  The  distance  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  northern 
termination  of  the  works,  is  thirty-eq;ht  miles  and  a  quarter.  Ascent,  936  feet. 
The  locks  above  Mauch  Chunk  are  of  the  sante  length  as  those  below,  and  twenty 
feet  wide ;  one  of  them  has  a  lift  of  tjiirty  feet,  and  can  be  filled  or  emptied  in 
two  minutes  and  a  half.  On  this  upper  division  of  the  work  are  twenty  dams, 
from  fomieen  to  thirty^ight  feet  high,  and  from  187  to  375  feet  long.  Total 
length  of  the  Lehigh  navigation,  eighty- four  miles  and  a  half. 

The  IsMckawaxen  canal  is  an  extension  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
into  Pennsylvania.  It  enters  the  state  near  the  mouth  of  Lackawaxen,  and 
extends  up  that  stream  to  Honesdale,  in  Wayne  county,  where  it  connects  with 
a  railroad  to  the  Lackawana  coal  mines  at  Carbondale.  Length,  twenty-five 
miles;  locki^  rise,  187  feet  firom  the  Delaware  to  Houesdale,  which  is  870  feet 
above  tide  water. 

The  SchwflbUl  ftavigation  commences  at  Fair  Mount  dam,  near  Philadelphia, 
and  follows  the  Schuylkill  by  Norristown  and  Reading  to  Port  Carbon.  It  opens 
a  water  carriage  between  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Schuylkill  coal  region.  It  was 
commenced  in  1815,  and  completed  in  1826.  Like  the  Lehigh  navigation,  it 
consbts  of  pools  formed  wGtons  the  river,  with  intervening  lines  of  canal,  some- 
times on  the  east  and  sometimes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  which  the  canal 
croeses  several  times.  Near  Reading  it  is  intersected  by  the  Union  canal,  which 
joins  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  state  canals  of  the  interior.  Length  of  navigation 
firom  Pliiladelpfaia  to  Port  Carbon,  108  miles,  of  which  fifty-eight  is  canal  and 
fifty  slack  water.  The  longest  line  of  canal  on  the  route  is  twenty-two  miles, 
called  the  Gtirard^  the  uppw  end  of  which  is  five  or  six  miles  below  Reading. 
Width  of  canal,  thirty-six  feet  at  top,  twenty-two  at  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep. 
Locks,  eighty  feet  by  seventeen  ^  total  ascent,  610  feet. 
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The  Union  canal  passes  from  the  Schuylkill  near  Beading,  westward  up  the 
Taliey  of  Tulpehocken  creek^  to  the  summit  between  the  head  waters  of  that 
stream  and  those  of  the  Quitapahilla,  a  branch  of  the  Swatara.  It  tiien  descends 
the  Swatara  to  the  Susquehanna^  near  Middletown.  A  bnuid^  twenty-three 
miles  in  lengthy  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  navigable  canal  and  a  ieeder»  and 
extends  up  the  Swatara  n(»rthward  to  Pine  Orove,  in  SchuylkiU  county)  from 
which  railroads  extend  to  the  coal  mines.  Near  the  gap  by  which  the  Swatara 
passes  through  the  Blue  mountain,  a  large  dam  is  constructed  which  forms  a 
pool  or  reservoir  several  miles  in  extent.  The  feeder  on  the  Swatara  b^ng  lower 
than  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  near  Lebanon,  water  works  have  been  oon- 
structed,  which  are  now  aided  by  steam  engines,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
water,  which  is  conducted  in  a  trunk  several  miles  to  the  main  canaL  From  the 
commencement  of  this  canal  on  the  Schuylkill  to  the  summit  kvel^  the  decline 
is  forty-one  miles  and  a  quarter;  ascent  of  lockage,  311  feet.  The  summit  levd 
is  seven  miles  long,  and  498^^  feet  above  tide  water.  From  tins  to  the  Susque- 
hanna is  thirty-three  miles  and  three  quarters;  descent,  208^  feet.  Width  of 
canal,  thirty-six  feet ;  depth,  four  feet  Locks,. seventy-five  feet  by  eight  feet  and 
a  half.    Length  of  canal,  eighty-two  miles. 

The  Susquehanna  or  Tide  Water  canat^  commencu^  at  Wrightsville,  opposite 
Columbia,  and  continues  along  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  river  to  Havre- 
de-Grace,  in  Maryland.  This  canal  opens  a  communioatii^n  between  the  easterm 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  tide  wat0r  of  Chesapeake  bay.  Canal, 
fifty  feet  wide,  five  feet  de^ ;  locks  with  double  chamber,  admitting  the  passage 
of  two  boats  at  the  same  time,  or  of  a  raft  170  feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  wide. 
liCngth,  forty-five  miles ;  descent,  233  feet. 

The  Conestoga  navigation  consists  of  dams  and  looks,  on  Conestoga  creek, 
from  the  city  of  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna  river.  Locks,  100  feet  by  twen^- 
two  feet;  length  of  navigation,  eighteen  miles;  descent,  sixty-two  feet. 

The  Codorus  navigation,  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals  on  Codonis  oredc,  from 
the  borough  of  York  to  the  Susquehanna  river.    Length,  eleven  miles. 

Ba/d  Eagle  and  Spring  Creek  navigation,  extends  from  the  West  Branch 
State  canal,  at  Lock  Haven,  in  Clinton  county,  up  the  Bald  Bagle  and  Spriiq; 
creeks  to  Bellefonte,  in  Centre  county.  Length,  tweaty*five  nnles ;  nineteen  of 
which  are  finished.     Lockage,  183  feet. 

Monongahela  Improvement  navigation^  extending  up  that  river  to  the  "ViigiBia 
line ;  unfinished.    licngth,  about  forty  miles. 

Mahoning  canals  eight  miles  of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania,  extends  firom  die 
Beaver  division  of  the  State  canal,  near  Newcastle,  in  Mercer  county,  up  the 
valley  of  Mahoning  river  into  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  joios  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal  at  Akron,  Ohio.    Length,  etghty^five  miles. 

CoRPORATED  RAiLROAns. — ^Thcrc  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
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ixieorpomted  diatrioCs  adjoming^  several  stoaci  railroads  joiiiiiig  or  oniiing  the 
geeater  railroads  which  approacsh  ikit  city  in  different  directions. 

'nie  Cify  roikottd  extends  along  fiioad-street  from  tbe  Ookunbia  railroad,  at 
yine«8treet,  to. the  Southwark  railroad,  at  Cedar^treet  or  Soadi^^treet^  one  mile; 
vith  a  branch  down  Market^street  from  Broad*8treet  to  Third-street,  and  thence 
down  Tbird^street  and  Dock*street  to  the  city  Irarebouses  near  DoekHrt;reet 
wharf.    Length,  one  mile  and  a  qnarter. 

The  SoMthwmtk  railroad  extends  from  the  City  railroad  at  South-street  down 
Broad-street  to  Prime-street,  and  thence  by  the  latter  to  the  Delaware  above  the 
Navy-yard ;  nearly  two  miles.  A  iMraneh  of  this  road,  half  a  mile  in  length, 
extends  op  Swanstm-street  to  Cedar^street,  near  the  wharf. 

The  Northern  libertki  and  Pcnn  Towmhip  railroad  branches  off  from  the 
Columbia  raihroad  and  down  WilloW'-street  to  the  D^ware  railroad,  joining  the 
Oermantown,  Norristown,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroads.  Length, 
one  mile  and  a  fnaiter. 

The  PhUaddphia  and  TVenlon  railroadj  from  Philadelphia  to  Frankford, 
Holmesborg,  Bristol,  and  Morrisvilie^  ojqxisite  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware. 
Rails  across  the  bridge  into  TVenton,  form  a  communictdioir  with  the  railroad 
firom  Trenton  to  New  York.    Length,  about  twenty-dgfat  miles* 

The  PkSadelptia  and  Witmingfon  railroad  joins  the  Sontbwark  railroad  at 
Broad-street  and  Prim^«treet,  in  Philadelphia,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  by  a 
Tiadnct,  passes  throng  Chester  to  the  state- boundary,  thence  to  Wilmington,  in 
Delaware,  where  it  joins  the  Wihmngton  and  Susquehanna  railroad  to  Baltimore. 
Lengtii,  twmty^seven  miles. 

The  PhiJadelphia,  Getmamtowm,  and  Norrisiown  railroad,  seventeen  miles  in 
length,  along  the  eastern  skfe  of  Scbnj^kill,  by  Manaynnk,  to  Norristown,  in 
Montgomery  county.  About  three  miles  bom  this  c^,  a  farandi  leaves  this 
road  and  proceeds  to  Germantown,  three  miles. 

The  Weai  RhibuUpkia  railroad,  extends  from  tbe  Schuylkill,  opposite 
Philadelphia,  north-westward,  joiningihe  Columbia  railroad  about  eight  miles  from 
the  Schuylkill.  It  is  unfinished.  Tbe  most  abrupt  grade  is  nearly  fifty-seven 
feet,  the  average  gra^  forty-three  feet,  per  mile* 

The  Vidley  railroad  branches  from  the  Philaddphia  and  Rea^ng  railroad  on 
t^  west  side  of  the  SehuylkiU,  near  Norristown,  up  tbe  valley,  to  intersect  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad  east  of  Downingtown,  about  thir^H>'M  miles 
from  the  city.  Length,  twenty  miles«  Maximum  grad^,  thirtyufive  feet  and  three 
quarters  per  mile.    Road  unfixnshed. 

The  West  ChtsUr  raihmtd  branchei^  frnm  the  Philadelphia  and  Cduiftibia 
nilroad,  tweaty-two  miles  from  the  city^  to  West  Chester,  about  ten  miles. 

l%e  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  joitaS'  tbe  Ccdumbia  railroad,  below 
the  indined  pkoie,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill^  nei^r  I4iiladelphia,  extends 
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up  that  river  to  Pottsville,  opening  a  line  of  communication  between  Philadelphia 
and  the  Schuylkill  coal  region.  The  whole  line^  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia, 
is  composed  of  levels  and  descending  grades^  which  gives  great  advantages  to  the 
descending  transportation.  A  locomotive  engine  of  eleven  tons'  weight  has  con- 
veyed from  Reading  to  the  Columbia  railroad,  near  Philadelphia,  101  oars  with 
423  tons,  at  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  the  hour.  There  are  three  tunnels  on 
this  road;  one  at  Flat  Rock,  eight  miles  from  the  city,  960  feet  in  lengtli; 
another  near  Phoenixville,  of  1932  feet;  and  the  third  near  Port  Clinton,  1600 
feet.  Near  the  second  tunnel,  about  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  road 
crosses  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  by  a  viaduct,  288  feet  in  length,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  above  the  water.  Length,  from  the  Columbia  railroad  to  Reading,  fifty- 
four  miles;  from  Reading  to  Pottsville,  thirty- six  miles.  A. branch,  five  miles 
long,  from  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  crosses  eastward  to  the  Delaware,  at  Richmond, 
about  iiivee  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Littk  Schuylkill  railroad  extends  from  Port  Clinton,  at  die  junction  of 
the  two  main  branches  of  Schuylkill  above  the  Blue  mountain,  up  the  Little 
Schuylkill  to  the  Tamaqua  coal  mines,  near  the  south  side  of  the  Broad  moun- 
tain.    Ascent,  406  feet ;  length,  twenty- three  miles. 

The  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  railroad^  extends  from  Schuylkill  Ha- 
ven, up  the  west  branch  of  Schuylkill,  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mine  hUl.     Length  of  road. and  branches,  twenty  miles. 

The  Mount  Carbon  railroad  commences  a  mile  below  PottsviUe,  passes  up 
Norwegian  creek  to  the  commencement  of  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  railroad, 
and  thence  extends  by  branches  to  several  coal  mines.     Lengtli,  seven  miles. 

Tlie  Schuylkill  Valley  railroad  commences  at  Port  Carbon,  where  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  terminates,  thence  up  the  Sdiuylkill  through  the  coal  region 
to  Tuscarora,  ten  miles.  It  has  many  branches  to  coal  mines,  the  length  of 
which  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 

The  Mill  Creek  railroad  from  Port  Carbon  to  the  mines  about  Mill  creek, 
four  miles,  with  branches  amounting  to  five  miles* 

Danville  and  Pottsville  railroad  parts  from  Mount  Carbon  railroad  three 
miles  above  Pottsville,  crosses  the  Broad  mountain  by  a  summit  1014  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Sunbury,  and  then  across  the  valley  of  Mahanoy 
creek,  and  over  the  ridge  between  that  stream  and  Shamokin  creek,  down  which 
to  Sunbury  on  the  Susquehanna.  On  this  railroad  there  is  a  tunaal  700  feet 
long,  and  seven  inclined  planes:  one  1650  feet  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of  S45 
feet.  Chain  cables  are  used  on  the  inclined  planes  instead  of  ropes.  The 
eastern  section  is  completed  to  Girardville,  fourteen  miles  from  Pottsville*  A 
tunnel  2500  feet  long  has  been  cot  through  Bear  ridge,  on  the  Girard  estate, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coaL  The  western  section  of  the  road  is  completed 
from  Stmbuty,  twenty-one  miles,  to  the  extensive  coal  mines,  a  fiimaoe  for 
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smelting  iron  with  anthracite^  to  the  for  town  of  Shamokia:  length  of  the  rail- 
roady  forty-four  miles  and  a  half.  A  branchy  9even  miles^  to  DanviUei  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  projected  Susquehanna. 

The  Little  SchuylhUl  wul  Susquehanna,  or  Cutawissa  railroad^  extends  from 
the  termination  of  the  little  Schuylkill  railroad  at  T^maqua,  across  the  ridge 
dividii^  the  waters  of  Little  SehuylkilL  and  Catawisaa  ci^eek^  thence  down  tlie 
valley  of  the  latter  to  the  towrv  of  Catawissa  on  the  north  branch  of  Susquehannat 
about  thirty-five  miles.    Unfinished.  -  i  i 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  road  froo^  Catawisia  to  Williamsport  in 
Lycoming  oounty.  ,fk  branch,  twelve  i9ile9  in  length,  extends  from  this  road 
near  the  summit  north  of  Tamaqua,  down  the  valley  of  Quakake,  to  the  Beaver 
Meadow  railroad  near  the  Jjehigh. 

Incobporateo  Railways. — ^The  Mauch  Chunk  raHrQad^  from  the  coal 
landing  at  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  summit  mmes.  I^ength,  nine  miles.  Asc^it, 
936  feet;  bi^est  grad^,  133  feet  per  mUe»  There  is  ako  a  railroad  of  five  miles 
and  a  quarter^  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  company's  coal  mines  on  Boopa  Run. 
Ascent,  534  feet. 

The  Beaver  Meadow  railroad^  from  Parryville  on  the  Lehigh^  six  miles 
below  Mauch  Chunk,  i^  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Quakake  creek,  and  thence 
up  that  stream  to  the  Beaver  Meadow  mines,;   Length,  twenty  milea. 

The  ffazelUm  railroadi  branjohes  off  from  the  Beaver  .  mtodow  road  and 
leads  to  the  coal  mines  near  Hazelton.     Length,  eight  miles* 

The  Lehigh  and  Suiquehanna  railroad^  cotistrucled  by  the  Ldiigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  comp?aiy,  from  Whitehaven  on  ^be' Lehigh  to  WiUceshacre  oti 
the  Susquehanna  joins  the  North  Btfanc^  canaL  lib  has  one  tunnel  and  three 
inclined  planes.     Length,  nineteen  miles  and  three  quarters. 

The  CarbondaU  and  Honesdale  railrodd  joiiis  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal 
navigation  on  the  Lackawana.  It  extends  from  Honesdale  to  the  coal  mines 
near  Carbondalet  Length,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half.  The  summit  on  Moosic 
mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  912  feet,  is  passed  by  mean?  of  inclined  planes. 

The.Pmtf  Grove  railroad  extends  from  the  Union  canal  navigation  at  Pine 
Grove  in  Schuylkill  county,  to  the  coal  mines^  Length;  four  miles.  The  Lor- 
berry  and  SweUara  nulroada,  to  other  mines  in  the  same  r^on,  extend  eight 
miles. 

The  Lyihmi  Valley  raSraad,  firotm  Millerstdwn  on  the  Susquehanna,  extends 
along  the  north  side  of  Berry's  mountain  to  the  Wiconisco  coal  mine^  at  Bear 
gap,  in  Dauphin  opuBty.    IiC^ngth,  sixteei^  miles. 

The  WillMtmaport  and  ^Ebmra  T4xilroai  \^  Qioxxx^  from  the  West  Brattoh 
canal  at  Williamsport,  up  Lycoming  creek  to  Ralston.  Length,  twenty-five 
miles.  Thenoe  it  is  intended  to  extend .  northward  to  Elmira  in  New  York,  to 
join  the  Chemung  canal.     Projected  length,  seventy-three  miles  iand  a  hfalf. 
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The  Blossburg  and  Corning  railroad,  from  the  bituminous  coal  r^on  at 
Blossburg  to  the  Chemung  canal  at  Coming,  New  York.  Projected  lengthy  forty 
miles  ;  part  finished. 

The  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  railroad  near  Lancaster,  and  extends  by  Mountjoy  and  Portsmouth  to 
Harrisburg,  where  it  joins  the  Cumberland  Valley  ndlroad.  Near  EUizabethtown 
there  is  a  tunnel  of  860  feet.  Highest  grade,  forty-two  feet  to  the  mile^  generally 
less  than  thirty-five  feet.     Length,  thirty-six  miles. 

The  Cumberland  Vallty  railroad  commences  at  Harrisburg,  crosses  the 
Susquehanna,  and  continues  westward  by  Carlisle,  'Newville,  and  Shippensburg 
to  Chambersburg  in  Franklin  county.  The  bridge  by  which  this  road  crosses 
the  Susquehanna  has  the  railroad  laid  upon  a  flat  roof,  with  carriage  ways  be- 
neath. Length  of  road,  fifty^two  miles.  A  route  for  another  railroad  to  join 
this,  and  to  extend  from  Chambersburg  to  Pittsburg,  has  been  surreyed. 

The  Franklin  railroad  joins  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  at  Chambers* 
burg;  thence  southward  by  Greencastle  to  the  'state  boundary,  sad  to  Hagers- 
town  in  Maryland.  Length,  about  twenty  miles.  It  is  projected  to  continue 
this  road  to  the  Potomac. 

Hie  York  and  Wrightwille  railroad  extends  from  the  western  termination  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  across  the  Susquehanna  to  Wrightsrille; 
thence  westward  to  York,  thirteen  miles,  where  it  intersects  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  railroad. 

The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extehds  southward  from  York,  up 
the  Talley  of  Codorus  creek  to  the  Maryland  boundaary,  eighteen  miles,  and 
thence  to  Baltimore.    Whole  length,  fiftynitx  miles. 

.      aSCAVlTULATION. 


mHes. 

Length  of  state  canals 848 

„        company  canals 432 


Total  length  of  canals 1280 


miles. 

Length  of  state  railroads 1 18 

„        company  railroads d09 

M       private  railroads  to  mines,  &c. .      75 


I  Total  kn^  of  ndkoads 795 

The  Thimpike  Roads  and  Bridges  of  Pennsylvania  are  numerous  and  well 
made.  They  have  been  nearly  all  constructed  by  incorporated  comjpanies.  Mr. 
Frego  observes, 

^<  llmt  few  of  them  have  ever  yielded  dividends  e^piai  to  tbe  intMieat  on  the  1^ 
tion,  and  most  of  them  little  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  theai  in  repair,  yet  they  riioiild  not 
be  considered  as  an  improvident  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  capital.  The  advantages  result- 
ing to  those  portions  of  the  state  whidi  they  connect,  and  through  vrhich  they  pass,  from 
increased  &eilities  of  travelling,  and  the  tran^xirtation  of  pfoduoe  ajotdfnacohaiidise,  the  ad- 
ditional value  which  they  consequently  give  to  the  lands  adjacent  to  them,  the  easy  and 
direct  communication  anorded  hv  their  means  between  different  sections  of  the  country, 
previoosly  separated  bv  impassable  mountains  or  impeneti«Ue  wiMemess,  have  altogedier 
tax  exceeded  m  value  tiie  cost  of  all  the  turnpikes  in  Pennsylvania. 

'<  These  roads  are  usually  constructed  of  a  bed  of  broken  stone,  from  one  to  two  feet 
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thick,  having  a  convex  surface  so  as  to  pennit  the  water  to  drain  off  freely,  and  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  the  passage  of  two  or  three  carriages  ahreast.  On  each  side  of  this  artificial 
road  is  another  track,  commonly  called  the  summer  road,  which  is  made  on  the  natural  soil, 
and  being  generally  smoother  tnan  the  stoned  road,  is  usually  preferred  when  the  ground  is 
dry.  On  the  steep  mountain  sides  the  turnpikes  ascend  by  a  winding  series  of  regularly 
graded  slopes,  seldom  exceeding  three  or  four  degrees,  no  angle  exceeding  five  degrees  being 
permitted  by  law. 

'^  The  rhiladelphia  and  Lancaster  turnpike,  sixty-two  miles  in  length,  is  said  to  be  the 
first  road  of  this  kind  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  It  was  commenced  in  1 792,  and 
finished  two  years  aflerwards,  at  a  cost  of  about  465,000  dollars.  Other  turnpikes  have 
since  been  connected  with  it,  forming  a  continuous  line  across  the  state  throughout  its 
whole  length,  from  Trenton  on  the  Delaware  to  the  state  of  Ohio  on  the  west,  a  distance 
of  nearly  350  miles.  Numerous  other  turnpikes  intersect  this  main  line,  leading  off  from 
it  in  different  directions,  and  again  branching  out  and  intersecting  others,  so  as  to  form  a 
network  of  communication  to  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  rendering  the  most  re- 
mote districts  of  comparatively  easy  access. 

'^  The  common  roads  are  under  the  care  of  supervisors  elected  by  the  voters  of  each 
township,  and  are  kept  in  repair  by  a  tax  laid  upon  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  custom  in 
many  townships  for  those  who  prerer  it  to  work  on  the  road  to  the  amount  of  their  tax, 
being  duly  notified  by  the  supervisor  when  and  where  their  services  will  be  required. 
Bridges  over  small  streams  are  erected  at  the  expenses  of  the  townships  ;  but  if  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  required  bridge  appears  to  be  larger  than  the  township  should  reasonably 
bear,  the  court,  grand  jury,  and  county  commissioners,  may,  on  application,  direct  it  to  be 
built  by  the  county. 

"  The  number  and  excellence  of  the  bridges  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
remark  by  travellers.  It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  a  particular  notice  of  the  vast 
number  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  several  counties,  over  the  streams  within  their  limits; 
many  of  them  being  substantial  and  well-built  structures,  costing  from  20,000  dollars  to 
60,000  dollars.  Those  across  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  and 
others  of  our  large  streams,  amounting  in  number  to  seventy  or  eighty,  have  been  mostly 
built  by  incorporated  companies  ;  and  many  of  them  are  so  distinguished  for  excellence  of 
construction  and  ingenuity  of  combination,  as  well  as  scientific  boldness  and  beauty  of  de- 
sign, that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  other  part  of  the  world  can  compete  with 
Pennsylvania  in  the  art  of  building  wooden  bridges.** 

The  following  statement  from  the  "  Monthly  Commercial  Chronicle/^  in 
JSunfs  Merchants*  Magazine^  contains  the  most  accurate  information  that  we  have 
been  able  to  procure.  ^'  The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  failed  in  paying  the  in- 
terest of  its  debt,  has  advertised  its  public  works,  for  the  construction  of  which 
those  debts  were  contracted,  for  sale,  to  take  its  stock  at  par  in  payment.  That 
stock  is  nominally  at  forty  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  market.  This  being  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  debt  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  we  will  here  annex  a 
table  of  the  leading  works,  with  their  extent,  cost,  and  aggregate  revenue  and 
expenditures  for  ten  years,  from  1830  to  1840  inclusive : — ^^ 
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Cost,  Revenue,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Finished  Lines  of  Pennsylvftnia  Canab  and 

Raihroads. 


NAME    AND    DESCRIPTION. 


Eaatem  division  of  the  PenuylTania  canal  —  Ex- 
tends from  Columbia  to  Dancun*!  island 

Juniata  Division — Extends  from  Duncan's  island  to 

HoUidaysburg 

Western    diTislon  —  Extends   Arom   Johnstown   to 

Pitubnrg 

Delaware  division— Extends  from  Bristol  to  Baston 
Sosquebanna   divinion  —  Extends    from   Duncan** 

island  to  Northumberland 

North  Branch  diviiiion — Extends  from  Northumber 

land  to  Lackawaunock 

West  Branch  division — Extends  from  Northumber- 
land to  Dunnsburg 

French   Creek  divisiitn  —  Extends   (including  the 

feeder)  from  Franklin  to  Conneaut  lake 

Beaver  division— Extends  from  Beaver  to  Newcastle 
Colombia  and  Philadelphia  railway — Extends  from 

Columbia  to  Philadelphia.. 

Railroad  tolls 

Motive  power 

Locomotives,  ropes.  &c 

Alleghany  Portage  railway — Extends  from  HolH 

daypburg  to  Johnstown 

Railroad  tolls... 

M oti ve  power 

Locomotives,  ropes,  he 


Distanre. 


Coat. 


Total. 


m0es. 
43 
130 

103 

€0 


73 
72 

lA 
89 


38 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 


dollars. 

1,734,053 

3^37,334 

t,964,88S 
1,374,774 

867374 

1,491,894 

1.708,579 

784,754 
9t9,S5e 

8,983^1 


1,783,176 

.... 
..  * • 


20,053.791 


Revenoe. 


dollars. 

1,047,826 

491,104 

M7,013 
986,515 

141,730 

63,5W 

60,850 

4,767 

I5,n4 

1.S05.419 
8i4,3I9 


413,504 

443,480 


Expenditnre. 


doUaia. 
4SS,805 
S9I,180 

880^34 

638,831 

314,tA3 
30t,SM 

833.738 

133,979 
199/MS 

085.343 
862.074 
436.ft?0 


M3.133 
330,507 
ltt,t3e 


6,181/Sa4 


In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  following  canals  in  progress,  and  nearly 
completed: — 


North  Branch  extension,  from  Lackawana  to  New  York  line. 

Eiie  extension,  from  Greenville  to  Brie  barbonr 

Wiconlsco  canal,  fkt)m  Duncan's  island  to  Wiconlsco  creek.... 

Total  miles  of  canals  in  progress. ..... .. 


miles. 
90 


105} 


These  have  cost  nearly  10,000,000  dollars,  making  the  total  funded  debt,  with 
money  borrowed  to  pay  interest  and  other  expenses,  36,331,005  dollars.  The 
property  of  the  state  is  as  follows : — 


The  value  of  public  Improvements,  estimated  at  cost,  is. . 

The  state  owns  bank  stock  which  cost,  at  par 

The  state  owns  turnpike  and  bridge  stock 

The  state  owns  railroad  stock 

Money  due  on  unpatented  lauds,  estimated  at 


ToUI. 


dollars. 

Cfs. 

«»,292,165 

33 

2,108,700 

00 

83l,n8 

66 

350,346 

00 

1.000,000 

00 

33,583.189 

99 

The  works  may  become  valuable,  but  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  in  ten  years, 
including  a  most  prosperous  season,  the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts  512,585 
dollars,  independent  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  contracted  for  their  construction. 
We  have  gone  thus  into  details,  because  it  is  a  novel  feature  in  the  money 
market  for  an  independent  state  to  become  bankrupt,  and  tender  its  property  for 
sale  in  payment. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Delaware,  and  Morris  canal  was  begun  in  1824,  and  com- 
pleted in  1836,  and  cost  about  2,500,000  dollars.  It  extends  from  Easton,  on  the 
Delaware,  to  Jersey  city,  101  miles.  A  large  amount  of  coal,  from  the  coal  r^on 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  transported  on  it.     It  has  recently  been  widened  at  a  great 
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expense.  The  Delaware  aiid  Raritan  canal  extends  firom  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
Raritan,  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  below  Trenton,  and  is  forty-three 
miles  in  length.  It  forms  part  of  an  important  communication  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Salem  canal  extends  from  Salem  creek, 
four  miles  to  Delaware  river. 

The  Nbw  Jbrsbt  railroads  are  more  important  even  than  her  canals.  The 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1829,  and  completed  in  1832, 
extending  from  Camden,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  to  South 
Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan^  sixty-one  miles.  The  New  Jersey  railroad 
was  incorporated  in  1832^  and  opened  in  1836,  extending  from  Jersey  city,  through 
Newark^  New  Brunswick,  and  Trenton,  to  Bordentown,  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  The  Paterson  railroad  was  incorporated  in 
1831,  and  completed  in  1834,  and  branches  off  from  the  New  Jersey  railroad  at 
Bergen  hill,  and  extends  fifteen  miles  to  Paterson.  The  Morris  and  Essex  rail- 
road extends  from  Newark  to  Morristown,  twenty  miles.  The  Elizabethport 
and  Somerville  railroad  communicates  between  the  two  places,  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  extends,  from  the  one  place  to  the  other, 
nine  miles. 

In  Dblawarb  and  Maryland,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  is  the 
most  important  internal  improvement.  It  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
commencing  at  Delaware  city  (which  has  only  forty  houses),  forty-six  miles 
below  Philadelphia,  and  extends  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Back  creek,  a  navi- 
gable branch  of  Elk  river.  Being  sixty-six  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  ten  feet 
deep,  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steamboats.  The  Deep  Cut  in  this  canal  -  is 
four  miles  in  length,  through  a  hill  ninety  feet  high.  This  canal  was  commenced 
in  1824,  and  completed  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  2,200,000  dollars.  The  Newcastle 
and  Frenchtown  railroad  also  forms  a  connexion  between  the  Delaware  and  Che- 
sapeake. It  extends  Arom  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware  river,  to  Frenchtown  on 
£lk  river,  is  sixteen  mileft  and  a  quarter  long,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  400,000  dollars. 

^'  Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States  have  been 
projected  and  commenced  by  Maryland.  The  first  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canals, 
commencing  at  Georgetown,  district  of  Columbia,  and  to  extend  to  Cumberland,  on  the 
Potomac,  and  thence  by  Wills  creek  and  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  to 
Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  341  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  would  require  a  tunnel  through  the 
Alleghany  mountains  four  miles  and  eighty  yards  in  length.  The  whole  amount  of 
lockage  will  he  3215  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  9,347,408  dollars.  The  state  of  Mary- 
land has  subscribed  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  United  States  1,000,000  dollars,  towards 
the  completion  of  the  undertaking.  A  charter  was  sranted  by  Virginia  in  1824,  and  con- 
firmed by  Maryland  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1825,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  in  1828.  It  has  been  nearly  completed  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  185 
miles,  and  has  been  extended  to  Alexandria.'* — U.  S.  Gaz, 

**  The  second  great  work  is  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  designed  to  extend 
from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  360  miles.  It  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1827,  and  commenced  July  4th, 
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1828.  The  state  of  Maryland  has  subscribed  to  the  stock  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
city  of  Baltimore  3,000,000  dollars.  It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland. 
The  Washington  branch  extends  thirty  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Potapsco  river  to  Wash- 
ington. The  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposite  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  frt>m  Baltimore 
to  Havre  de  Grace.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  fifty-six  miles  frx>ni 
Baltimore  to  York,  Pennsylvania.  The  Reistertown  branch  railroad  commences  six  miles 
from  Baltimore,  and  extends  eight  miles  to  Reistertown.  The  Wilmington  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad  extends  from  Havre  de  Grace,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
The  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  railroad  extends  nineteen  miles  and  three-quarters  frxmi 
Washington  branch  to  Annapolis." — U.  S.  Gaz, 

Philadelphia^  Wilmington^  and  Baltimore  railroad. — From  the  reports  made 
January  9th^  1843^  and  January  8th,  1844,  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  21st  of  December,  1842,  were  469,858  dollars 
4  cents.  The  whole  expenses  for  the  year,  ending  the  same  day,  were  239,965 
dollars  7  cents.  The  revenue  for  1842  was  134,010  dollars  65  cents  less  than 
in  1841,  and  the  expenses  were  less  by  102,979  dollars  70  cents.  The  whole 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1843,  were  430,434  dollars  47 
cents ;  while  the  current  expenses  for  the  same  period  were  230,384  dollars  86 
cents.  It  appears,  by  the  last  report,  that  the  funded  debt  of  the  company 
amounted  to  2,972,887  dollars  16  cents.  The  president  alludes  to  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  the  company  during  the  past  year;  but  hopes,  that  from  the 
favourable  prospects  of  the  country,  the  period  is  approaching  when  it  will  receive 
such  substantial  assurance  of  prosperity  as  will  confirm  the  anticipations  of  the 
most  sanguine.     Of  the  probability  of  this,  however,  no  specylations  are  offered. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  company  embraces  some  interesting  statements.^  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  road  for  1842  were  386,874  dollars ;  receipts  on  the  Newcastle  and  Frendi- 
town  railroad  for  the  same  period,  82,983  dollars ;  joint  gross  receipts,  469,85? 
dollars.  The  largest  receipts  for  passengers,  38,370  dollars,  were  in  the  month 
of  May ;  the  largest  receipts  for  freight,  7293  dollars,  were  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  largest  gross  receipts,  in  1841,  were  603,868  dollars,  being  an 
increase  of  134,010  dollars  over  1842.  Expenses  in  1841,  342,940  dollars  ; 
expenses  in  1842,  239,965  dollars.  Decrease  in  net  revenue  in  1842,  31,080 
dollars.  The  saving  in  expense  for  the  last  year  is  a  very  important  matter,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the  road. 

Virginia. — The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albe- 
marle sound,  extending  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's  creek,  twenty-three  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  879,864  dollars.  It  has  branches  of  eleven  miles.  The  Alexandria 
canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria.  The 
James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  extend  175  miles,  from  Richmond  to  Buchanan. 
The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad  extends  seventy-five 
miles,  to  Aquia  creek.  Louisa  branch,  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  pro- 
ceeds forty-nine  miles,  to  Gordonsville.     Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad,  from 
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Kichmond^  extends  twenty-three  miles,  to  Petersburg,  Petersburg  and  Roanoke 
railroad  extends  from  Petersburg,  fifty-nine  miles^  to  Weldon.  Greensville 
railroad  extends  from  near  Hicks,  for  eighteen  miles,  to  Gaston,  North  Carolina. 
City  Point  railroad  extends  from  Petersburg,  twelve  miles,  to  City  Point. 
Chesterfield  railroad  extends  from  Coal  Mines,  thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  to 
Richmond.  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad  extends  from  Portsmouth,  eight 
miles,  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina.  Winchester  and  Potomac  ndlroad  extends 
from  Harper^s  ferry,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Winchester. 

North  Carolina. — The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  railroad  extends  from 
Wilmington,  161  miles  and  a  half,  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanake,and  connects  with 
the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad.  It  was  commenced  in  18B6,  and  completed 
in  1840.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  extends  from  Raleigh,  eighty-five 
miles,  to  Gaston,  on  the  Roanoke^  where  it  unites  with  the  Petersburg,  Grenville, 
and  Roanoke  railroads.  Northwest  canal  connects  Northwest  river,  six  miles, 
with  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.  Weldon  canal  extends  twelve  miles  round  the 
falls  of  the  Roanoke.  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  canal  extends  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Clubfoot,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  those  of  Harlow  creek,  near  Beaufort. — 
U,  S.Qaz. — (Various  accounts.) 

The  receipts  of  the  railways  for  1843  amounted  to  122,108  dollars;  expenses, 
70,176  dollars;  receipts  by  steamboats,  104,066  dollars;  profits  on  both,  7B,006 
dollars. — Official  Returns. 

South  Carolina  has  some  important  works  of  internal  improvement.  The 
Santee  canal  extends  twenty-two  miles  from  Charleston  harbour  to  the  Santee 
river,  and  was  finished  in  1802,  at  a  cost  of  650,667  dollars.  Through  this 
canal  and  the  improvement  of  the  Santee  and  Congaree  rivers,  a  beatable  com* 
munication  has  been  opened  from  Charleston  to  Columbia.  Winyaw  canal  ex- 
tends seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Winyaw  bay  to  Kinlock  creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Santee  river.  Tlie  navigation  of  the  Catawba  river  has  been  improved  by 
five  short  canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  about  eleven  miles  and  a  half. 
Saluda  canal  extends  from  the  head  of  Saluda  shoals  to  Granby  ferry,  six  miles 
and  a  quarter.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  other  short  canals,  to  avoid  the 
obstructions  of  falls  or  shoals  in  rivers. 

The  South  Carolina  railroad  commences  at  Charleston,  and  extends  185 
miles  and  three-quarters  to  Hamburg.  This  road  was  commenced  in  1830 
and  completed  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of  1,750,000  dollars.  It  has  since  been  sold 
to  ftie  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  Railroad  company,  for  2,400,000 
dollars,  paid  for  in  the  stock  of  the  latter  company.  The  entire  length  of  this 
road  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati  will  be  7 IB  miles.  The  Branchville  and 
Columbia  railroad  extends  from  Branchville,  on  the  South  Carolina  railroad, 
sixty-six  miles,  to  Columbia.  This  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  Charleston,  Louisville, 
and  Cincinnati  railroad. 
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Tariff  of  Frei^ts  on  the  South  Carolina  Raibroad. 


ARTICLES. 


Salt,  per  sack,  not  exceeding  four  bosbeto 

Drygoods,  thoet,  laddlery,  doxm,  fur- 
niture, hati,  booneta,  and  all  B>ea- 
aarement  ^ooda per  cubic  foot 

Bacon,  ba^gring,  be4fa'-wax,  confection- 
ery,  coffee,  copper,  druga,  glata, 
hidea,  hardware,  lard,  batter,  leather, 
molaaaea  in  barrela,  mill  and  grind- 
atones,  oil,  painta,  rope,  rice,  augar, 
tallow,  tobacco,  tin,  and  all  other 
ariiclea  by  weiaht .perlOOlba. 

Hogaheada  of  molaaaei  and  oil do. 

ditto,  ditto,  if  at  risk  at  ahippera  .do. 

and  pipea  of  Uqoor,  net  exceeding 

ItiOgallonii 

Quarter  caaka,  and  barrela  of  liqoor, 
beef  and  pork,  timguea  and  ftah...each 

Half  barrela  of  Uqnor,  beef  and  pork, 
tongnea  and  fidi do. 

Kega  of  liquw,  not  exceeding  five  gal- 
lon!  do. 

ditto,  ten  gallona do. 

DeniQohna,j%rs,  and  Juga,  not  exceed* 
ing  two  gallnna .do. 

ditto,  fiTO  ^llona do 

Carboya  of  Tttnol do. 

Barrel!  of  beeta,  bread,  crackera,  floor, 
potatoea,  fruit,  oyatera,  oniona,  and 
ice,  and  all  light  barrela do. 

Half  barrela  of  beeta,  bread,  crackera, 
flour,  potatoea^  fruit,  oy!tera,  oniona, 
and  ice. ••..... .do. 

Barrela  of  lime,  by  the  car-load do 

—— ditto,  by  leaa  quantity    do. 

Smith'a  bellow! do. 

Buckets  and  tuba  in  neata do. 

Shorela,  apadea,  acjrthea,  and  brooma, 

perdoaen 

Chaira do. 

Rocking-chairs  ..«.. each 

Cotton-gina,  fana,  and  milla do. 

Straw  cuttera do. 

Ploughs  and  wheelbarro wa do. 

Collar! per  dozen 

Close  carriage!,  and  atage-coaches..each 

Baroudien  and  phaetona do. 

Bnggiea  and  waggona do. 

Gigs,  Bulkeys,  and  common  Jersey  wag- 
gona, or  carryalla do. 

Specie,  per  1000  dollars ..do. 

All  small  packages da 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 
Cotton,  in  round  and  square  bales,  at 
present  rate  per  100  lbs.  (subject  to 
TariHtioo  by  bale  or  by  weight) 
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ARTICLES. 


6 
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• 
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00 
00 
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1    00 
0    40 


dlra.  cts. 
Cotton  yuns,  cotton  fabrics,  and  indiim 

per  100  lbs.     o    25 
Grain— oals,  bran,  rice-flour  in  sacks 

per  bushel     o      S 
corn  meal,  grist,   peas,  beanst 

grouud-nuts do.     o    10 

wheat,  rye,  and  grass  seeds  .....do.     o    124 
Hay,  blades,  and  straw  in  bales 

per  100  lbs.      o    20 
A  single  horse, nrale,  ox,  or  cow.... each    lo    00 

Twoditto,  ditto,  ditto do.     7    50 

Three  ditto,  ditto,  ditto do. 

Four  ditto,  ditto,  ditto do. 

lire  sheep  and  goats,  by  car-load. ...  do. 

Lambs,  kids,  and  fdga,  ditto do 

Calfea do. 

Hoga per  100  Iba. 

One  or  more  off  the  aboTe,  if  boxed,  by 

measurement,  per  passenger  train, 

per  foot 
Larger  quantities  of  lire  stock  will  be 

taken  by  weight,  by  the  bead  or  car, 

aa  may  be  agreed  on  by  anperintmdent 

of  tranaportation. 
Geeae  and  turkey  a,  in  coops-.  •*  per  head 

Ducka  and  fowla,    ditto do. 

Eggs,  in  boxes,  baaketa,  or  tnba.^per  dox. 
Fruit  and  Tegetablea,  dried  peachea  and 

applea per  barrel 

In  amaller  quantities,  in  boxes,  baaketa, 

&c,  pro  rata,  no  box  or  basket  leaa.. 
Oogs  in  bsggage-car,  wlHde  distance 

each 

Ditto  ditto,  fifty  miles do. 

Ditto  ditto,  twenty-fire  miles 

do. 
Msrl,  per  bushel,  for  firat  ten  miles," 

five  oenta ;  one  cent  lor  erery  tern 

mQea  additional. 
Bricks,  per  1000,   for  first  ten  mOes, 

two  dollars ;  and  fifty  centa  for  ere  ry 

ten  miles  additionaL 
Wood,  per  cord,  one  dollar  for  iirst  ten 

milea;   and    twenty-fire   centa  for 

erery  ten  milea  additional. 
Spokes  and   stares,  one    doUar    fifty 

cents  per  1000,  for  first  tan  milt^ ; 

and  twenty-fire  cents  for  every  ten 

miles  additional. 
Shingles,  serenty-five  cents  per  1000, 

for  first  ten  miles ;  and  twentv-five 

cents  for  every  ten  miles  addiuonal. 
Lumber,  one  doUar  fifty  cents  per  1000, 

for  first  ten  miles }  and  twentj-fire 

cents  for  each  additional  ten  miles.   . 
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To  be  loaded  md 
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The  rate  of  freight  between  Columbia  and  Hamburgh  will  be  as  above ;  and  to  all 
intermediate  stations  between  Branchville,  Columbia,  and  Hamburg,  where  the  present 
freight  exceeds,  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the  rate  specified  as  above. 

The  company  does  not  engage  to  notify  consignees  of  the  arrival  of  goods  and  produce. 
They  are  considered  as  delivered  when  they  have  reached  the  dep6t ;  but  if  not  taken 
away,  will  be  stored  at  the  dep6t,  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  % 

Goods,  wares,  produce,  and  merchandise,  consigned  to  the  company's  agent  in  Charles- 
ton, will  be  forwarded  and  shipped  to  any  place  of  destination,  free  of  commissions.  Tlie 
same,  if  intended  for  the  interior  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama, 
unless  otherwise  directed,  will  be  despatched  by  the  first  waggons  offering  for  the  place  to 
which  the  goods  may  be  consigned.  If  destined  for  the  Georgia  rsulroad,  they  will  be  sent 
to  the  dep6t  in  Aug^ta  immediately;  provision  being  made,  in  all  the  above  cases,  lor  the 
payment  of  freight  and  expenses  on  the  road,  to  the  agent  in  Charleston,  or  to  the  com- 
pany's agent  at  the  dep6t,  by  whom  the  goods  are  forwarded. 
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Gbobqia. — ^This  state  has  several  important  works  of  internal  improvement. 
The  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  canal  extends  sixteen  miles,  from  Savannah  to 
Ogeechee  river,  completed,  in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  166,000  dollars.  The 
Brunswick  canal  extends  from  tide  water  on  the  Altamaha,  twelve  miles  to  Bruns- 
wick, at  a  cost  of  600,000  dollars. 

The  Georgia  railroad  extends  from  Augusta,  166  miles,  to  De  Kalb  county. 
The  Athens  branch  extends  from  the  Georgia  railroad,  thirty- three  miles,  to 
Athens.  Ck)st  of  the  whole,  including  the  Athens  branch,  3,300,000  dollars. 
The  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  continues  the  Georgia  railroad  from  De  Kalb 
county,  140  miles,  to  Chattanoga,  on  Tennessee  river,  at  a  cost  of  2,130,000  dol- 
lars. The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Savannah,  197  miles,  to  Macon,  estimated 
to  cost  2,300,000  dollars.  The  Monroe  railroad  extends  from  Macon,  101  miles, 
to  Whitehall.  The  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  river  railroad,  seventy-six  miles  in  length3 
is  designed  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  these  rivers,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
munication from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. — (See  Public  Works  of 
United  States  hereafter.) 

Florida. — A  railroad  extends  from  Tallahassee,  twenty-two  miles,  to  St. 
Mark*s.  One  also  extends  from  Lake  Wicomico,  twelve  miles,  to  St.  Joseph, 
and  another  from  St.  Joseph,  thirty  miles,  to  lola,  on  the  Appalachicola.  Seve- 
ral other  railroads  and  canals  have  been  projected. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  canal  is  designed  to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  Ten- 
nessee river.  It  extends  from  the  head  of  the  falls,  thirty^five  miles  and  three* 
quarters,  to  Florence,  and  cost  671,836  dollars.  But  to  extend  the  work  to  its 
completion  will  cost  1,361,067  dollars.  The  HuntsviUe  canal  extends  from 
Triena  on  the  Tennessee,  sixteen  miles,  to  HuntsviUe. 

The  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  extends  from  Pensacola,  166  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Montgomery^  and  cost  2,600,000  dollars.  The  Selma  and  Cahawba  raiU 
road  is  a  branch  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad,  extending  from  Selma»  ten 
miles,  to  Cahawba. 

The  Montgomery  and  Westpoint  railroad  extends  from  Montgomery,  the 
northern  termination  of  the  Pensacola  and  Montgomery  railroad  to  Westpoint, 
at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  thirty  miles  above  Columbus. 
It  is  eighty-seven  miles  long.  The  Tuscumbia,  Cortland,  and  Decatur  railroad 
extends  from  Tuscumbia,  forty-four  miles^  to  Decatur.  The  Wetumpka  railroad 
extends  ten  miles,  and  is  designed  to  connect,  when  completed,  the  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  rivers  at  Wetumpka. 

Mississippi. — ^The  following  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  un- 
dertaken. West  Feliciana  railroad  extends  from  St.  Francisville,  in  Louisiana, 
on  the  Mississippi,  twenty-seven  miles  and  three-quarters,  to  Woodville  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  cost  500,000  dollars.  Vicksburg  and  Clinton  railroad  extends  from 
Yicksburg,  forty-five  miles,  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with  a  branch  to 
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Raymond^  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  will 
extend  through  this  state.  The  Mississippi  railroad  to  extend  from  Natchez,  112 
miles^  to  Jackson^  is  finished  to  Malcolm^  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Jack- 
son and  Brandon  railroad  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  connects  these  places. 
The  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  railroad  is  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  long, 
connecting  the  two  places.  Several  other  railroads  are  proposed,  which  are  those 
from  Natchez  to  Woodville,  forty-one  miles ;  from  Manchester  to  Benton,  four- 
teen miles;  from  Princeton  to  Deer  creek,  twenty  miles;  from  Brandon  to  Mo- 
bile, and  from  Columbus  to  Aberdeen. 

Louisiana. — This  state  has  a  number  of  important  works  of  internal  im- 
provement. Pontchartrain  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  at  a  cost  of  450,000  dollars.  West  FeUciana  railroad 
extends  from  St.  Francisville,  twenty  miles,  to  Woodville,  Mississippi.  New 
Orleans  and  Carrollton  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a 
quarter,  to  Lafayette.  Orleans-street  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans, 
four  miles  and  a  quarter,  to  the  Bay  of  St.  John's.  The  Mexico  Gulf  railroad^ 
extends  from  New  Orleans  east,  to  Pascagoula  sound.  The  Orleans  Bank  canal 
extends  from  New  Orleans,  six  miles,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  cost  1,000,000 
dollars.  Canal  Carondelet  extends  from  New  Orleans,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  die 
Bay  of  St.  John's.  Barataria  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  eighty-five  miles, 
to  Berwick  bay.  Lake  Veret  canal  extends  from  Lake  Yeret,  eight  miles,  to 
Lafourche  river.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  extends  eighty  miles 
in  this  state,  and  if  completed,  will  be  564  miles  in  length.     It  is  in  progress. 

Tennessee. — ^The  internal  improvements  of  Tennessee  consist  of  several 
railroads.  Lagrange  and  Memphis  railroad  extends  from  Memphis,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, fifty  miles,  to  Lagrange,  in  Lafayette  county.  Somerville  branch  ex- 
tends from  the  main  road  at  Moscow,  sixteen  miles,  to  Somerville.  The  Hiwas- 
see  railroad  extends  from  Knoxville,  ninety-eight  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  Georgia 
line,  where  it  unites  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  of  Georgia.  The 
New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  is  designed  to  pass  through  this  state. — (See 
Railroads  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Kentucky. — A  short  but  most  important  work  of  internal  improvement,  is 
the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  around  the  rapids  in 
the  Ohio  river  at  Louisvill^.  It  admits  steamboats  of  the  largest  class,  is  exca- 
vated ten  feet  deep,  in  solid  limestone,  and  cost  730,000  dollars.  The  navigation 
of  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Green  rivers,  has  been  extensively  improved  by  dams 
and  locks.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Lexington  to  Frank- 
fort, and  is  intended  to  be  Continued  to  Louisville.  Several  other  railroads  have 
been  projected. 

Michigan. — ^The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  i^  100  miles  in  length,  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep;  it  has  fifteen  locks,  each  110  feet  in  length,  and 
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eighteen  feet  in  width.  The  canal  will  be  navigable  for  boats  carrying  from  100 
to  150  tons.  Five  million  dollars  have  already  been  expended  upon  it^  and 
1^600^000  dollars  are  required  to  complete  it.  It  connects  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Illinois  river^  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi^  with  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  security  o£Eered  to  the  subscribers  to  the  new  loan  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing property : — 


The  canal  itaelf,  which  haa  coat. 

S30,470  acres  of  canal  land,  valued  at  ten  dollars  per  acre 
Lou  in  Chicago,  valued  at. 

M       Locfcport,  valued  at 

tg       Ottawa,  valued  at....« 

„       La  Salle,  valued  at. 

Juliet  and  Du  Page,  valued  at. 


»» 


Coal  bads  and  stone  quarries,  valued  at,. 


dollars. 

5,000,000 
2,304,070 
350,000 
800,000 
350,000 
900,000 
300  000 
100,000 


Total. 


9.«04,»i70 


Illinois. — The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  extends  from  Chicago^  106  miles^ 
to  near  Peru^  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois.  This  distance 
includes  a  navigable  feeder  of  four  miles,  and  a  few  miles  of  river  navigation.  It 
was  commenced  in  1836^  and  is  estimated  to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.  A  railroad 
extends  from  Meredosia,  fifty-three  miles^  to  Springfield.  Coal  Mine  Bluffs  rail- 
road extends  from  the  Mississippi  river,  six  miles,  to  the  coal  mine.  Besides 
these,  a  large  system  of  railroads  has  been  projected,  and  partly  executed,  the 
principal  of  which  is  denominated  the  Central  railroad,  extending  from  Cairo,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  terminating  near  the  south  termi- 
nation of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal;  and  thence  extending  in  a  north-west 
direction  to  OaUena;  the  whole  distance  being  457^  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
3,800,000  dollars.  This  is  designed  to  be  intersected  by  railroads  to  the  east  and 
west,  some  of  them  crossing  the  state.  But  none  of  these  works  are  yet  com- 
pleted. 

Ohio. — ^The  Ohio  canal  extends  from  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  307  miles  to 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  navigable  feeder  of  fourteen  miles  to 
Zanesville ;  one  of  ten  miles  to  Columbus ;  and  one  of  nine  miles  to  Lancaster ; 
one  to  Athens  of  fifty  miles ;  the  Walholding  branch  of  twenty-three  miles ;  the 
Eastport  branch  of  four  miles,  and  the  Dresden  of  two  miles.  This  great  work 
was  begun  in  1825,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000  dollars.  The 
Miami  canal  extends  from  Cincinnati,  178  miles,  to  Defiance,  where  it  meets  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  The  cost  was  3,750,000  dollars.  The  whole  distance 
to  Lake  Erie  is  265  miles.  The  Warren  canal,  a  branch  of  the  above,  extends 
from  Middletown,  twenty  miles  to  Lebanon.  The  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  is  to 
extend  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Bolivar,  seventy-six  miles,  to  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Little  Beaver  creek.  Cost  estimated  at  1,500,000  dollars.  The 
Mahoning  canal  extends  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  eighty-eight  miles,  eight 
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miles  of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Beaver  river,  at  a  cost  of  764,372  dollars. 
Milan  canal  extends  from  Huron,  three  miles,  to  Milan,  to  which  steamboats 
now  ascend.  The  Mad  river  and  Sandusky  city  railroad  extends  from  Hffio, 
thirty-six  miles,  to  Sandusky  city.  The  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Manhattan, 
forty  miles,  to  Sandusky  city. 

Canals  and  Roads  in  Ohio. 


CANALS    AND    ROADS 

Ohio  c«nal  and  branches 

M  iami  canal 

Wabash  and  Brie  canal  

Miami  extension 

Hocking  canal 

Walbonding 

Muskingum  river 

PennsylTania  and  Ohio 

Milan 

Cincinnati  and  White  Water 

Macadamised  roads,  about 

Total 


Miles. 


number. 
334 

87 

89 
IS5 

56 

«5 

81 

M 

10 

SA 
631 


Cost. 


dollars. 

4,(194,934 

1,337.M2 

2,957,104 

1,468,307 

842,657 

568,264 

1,432,235 

4«0,0M 

23,392 

100,000 

881,820 


1559 


15,920,328 


Indiana. — The  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this 
state  is  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal^  which  extends  from  Lafayette  on  the 
Wabash,  187  miles,  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  bay;  eighty-seven 
miles  and  a  quarter  of  it  being  in  Ohio,  and  ninety-nine  miles  and  three  quarters 
in  Indiana.  The  White  Water  canal  extends  from  Lawrenceburg,  thirty  miles,  to 
Brookville.  This  canal,  when  completed,  will  connect  Cambridge,  on  the 
national  road,  with  the  Ohio  river,  the  entire  length  being  seventy- six  miles,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  1,400,000  dollars.  The  central  canal  is  designed  to  con* 
nect  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  at  Peru,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville, 
passing  through  Indianapolis.  The  entire  length  will  be  290  miles,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  3,500,000  dollars.  Parts  of  this  work  have  been  completed.  Terre 
Haute  and  Eel  river  canal  will  connect  Terre  Haute,  the  southern  termination  of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  with  the  central  canal  in  Ghreene  county,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  and  a  half,  and  an  estimated  expense  of  629,631  dollars. 
This  work  is  not  completed.  The  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad  extends 
from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  ninety-five  miles  to  Indianapolis.  It  is  neariy 
completed.     Several  other  canals  and  railroads  have  been  projected. 

Michigan  has  projected  and  commenced  an  extensive  system  of  internal 
improvements.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  forty-four  miles,  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  when  completed  is  designed  to  extend  194  miles  to  St.  Joseph 
on  Lake  Michigan.  The  Erie  and  Kaalmazoo  railroad  extends  from  Toledo, 
thirty-three  miles,  to  Adrian.  This  road  is  designed  to  be  continued  until  it 
meets  the  Central  railroad,  which  it  will  leave  at  Kalamazoo  and  terminate  at 
Allegan.  The  whole  distance  from  Toledo  to  Kalamazoo  is  183  miles.  The 
Ypsilanti  and  Tecumseh  railroad  leaves  the  Central  railroad  at  Ypsilanti,  and 
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connects  with  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  at  Tecumseh,  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  twenty-five  miles,  to 
Pontiac.  Numerous  other  railroads  have  been  laid  out  and  commenced ;  and 
the  Clinton  and  Kalamazoo  canal  is  designed  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  St  Clair.  The  whole  length  is  216  miles,  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  2,250,000  dollars. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  commenced  in  1838,  the  Portage  canal^  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  long,  to  comiect  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  which  completes  a 
steam-boat  navigation  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Milwaukie 
and  Rock  river  canal,  sixty  miles  in  length,  to  connect  Rock  river  with  Lake 
Michigan,  is  in  progress. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

INTERNAL  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Thb  internal  trade  of  North  America  has  increased  to  its  present  enormous 
extent  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  from  little  more  than  a  mere 
interchange  of  manufactures  for  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  by  those  who  have 
proceeded  into   the  western  and  northern  wilderness,   in   order  to  carry  on 
the  fur  trade.     Exclusive  of  this  there  was  little  internal  navigation,  except  in 
carrying  up  the  rivers,  in  canoes  or  boats,  provisions  and  other  supplies  for  the 
wood-cutters,  and  floating  down  the  timber  which  they  had  felled  and  prepared 
for  the  markets  of  the  sea-ports.     In  the  same  ratio  as  the  wilderness  was  ex- 
plored, and  settlements  were  made,  west  of  the  AUeghanys,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  other  rivers  which 
drain  the  great  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  of  the  west,  there  arose  fresh 
resources,  and  prospects.    Those  magnificent  wilds  possessed  all  the  natural 
elements  which  ylbld,  by  culture  and  art,  sustenance  and  wealth  to  man,  and 
accommodation  and  prosperity  to  communities.     Labour,  skill,  implements,  and 
capital,  were  directed  with  spirit,  and  judgment,  to  the  lands,  waters,  forests, 
and  minerab  of  those  regions.     Enterprise  and  industry  opened  the  means  of 
intercourse  between  the  old  and  the  new  settlements :  first  by  common  roads, 
and  common  river  boats;  then  by  canals;   and  soon  after  by  railroads  and 
steamboats.    The  consequent  increase  of  population,  and  of  the  internal  navi* 
gation  and  trade,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  settlement  of  America, 
is  the  tendency  (of  which  England  has  been  the  example  more  than  any  other 
country,  except,  perhaps,  Flanders),  of  the  people  to  reside  in  towns.     We 
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believe,  however,  that  this  tendency  has  always  kept  pace,  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  countries,  with  the  extension  of  trade.  For  in  every  case  where  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures have  been  established,  and  maintained, — and  have  increased  and  pros- 
pered, we  find  that  the  population  and  wealth  have  increased  in  about  the  same 
ratio.  The  wealth  and  population  of  towns  have  always  declined  along  with  the 
decrease  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  Among  the  numerous  examples  of 
this  fact,  we  have  Venice,  Augsburg,  and  many  other  once  flourishing  cities. 
In  all  cases  of  the  decline  of  large  prosperous  towns, — the  rents, — the  agriculture, 
— and  the  value  of  the  crops,  and  pastures,  of  the  surrounding  rural  districts, 
have  diminished,  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree,  as  the  decreased  trade  and  riches 
of  the  cities.  We  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  population  of  the  great 
cities  of  antiquity  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  numbers. 

David  Hume  was  jastly  of  opinion  that  no  ancient  city  contained  as  many 
inhabitants  as  London :  that  was  about  800,000,  when  he  wrote.  He  consi- 
dered that  there  were  inherent  causes  which  would  check  a  much  greater  in- 
crease of  the  population :  even  of  the  most  favourably  circumstanced  towns.  At 
that  time,  the  means  of  supply,  and  of  payment,  within  the  bounds  of  any  one 
place,  might  possibly  justify  his  conclusion.  When  Hume  wrote,  cattle  from  the 
Highlands  could  not  be  brought  to  Smithfield  in  as  many  days  as  they  now  can 
be  brought  in  as  many  hours.  The  smacks  which  brought  salmon  were  often  as 
many  days,  during  boisterous  weather,  making  their  passage  to  London,  as  the 
steamers  are  now  performing  the  voyage  in  the  same  number  of  hours.  The 
drover  followed  the  routes,  through  Scotland  and  England,  with  his  cattle,  where 
they  could  best  bite  up  the  grass  to  subsist  on.  They  arrived  lean,  and  were 
afterwards  fattened  by  the  English  graziers.  Splendid  wood  or  iron  steam  ships 
of  from  600  to  1000  tons,  now  bring  the  cattle  fattened  on  the  pastures  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  Highlands,  and  on  the  brows  of  the  Grampians,  rapidly  and  direct, 
without  losing  flesh,  to  the  quays  of  the  Thames. 

Neither  the  power-loom,  the  canal,  the  steam-engine,  nor  the  railroad,  nor  the 
steam-ship,  nor  the  splendid  docks  of  London  or  Liverpool,  were  then  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Hume.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  scep- 
tical as  to  the  population  of  towns  exceeding  800,000. 

The  first  canal  in  England  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  1760. 
In  1760,  Hargreaves  gave  us  the  spinning  jenny.  Arkwright,  soon  after,  the 
spinning  frame.  Crompton,  in  1779,  combined  the  two,  and  called  it  the  mule 
In  1785,  Watt  brought  the  steam-engine  to  that  perfect  state,  for  acting,  whidi 
made  it  powerful  and  profitable.  Cartwright  then  invented  the  power-loom,  but 
it  came  only  into  general  use  in  1820. 

To  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  the  canals  which  it  originated ;  to  the  steam- 
engine,  spinning-jenny,  mule,  and  power-loom ;  to  coal  and  iron  conveniently 
interstratified  for  the  one  to  smelt  the  other ;  to  the  coal  fields,  generally,  of  the 
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norths  central^  and  western  counties^  and  of  Wales  ;  to  the  coal  and  iron  of  the 
Clyde ;  to  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire ;  to  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall ; 
to  the  perseverance  and  industry  of  the  people  ;  to  the  enterprise  of  her  manu* 
facturers^  and  the  skill  of  her  artisans;  to  her  geographical  position  and  seaports; 
to  her  fisheries,  which  originated  her  naval  architecture,  and  her  fleets ;  to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  her  princely  merchants;  and  to  the  hardy  intrepidity  of  her 
brave  mariners,  does  Great  Britain  owe  her  power  and  prosperity;  her  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  wealth;  her  ability  to  pay  high  taxation  and  high 
rents; — in  despite  of  monopolies,  protective  duties,  and  dear  food;  in  despite 
of  all  these  banes  to  national  prosperity :  banes  to  national  progress^  which  all 
countries,  and  none  more  so  than  the  United  States^  would  act  wisely  to  banish 
from  their  legislation. 

As  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  inhabited  extension  of  settlement, 
in  the  United  States,  we  must  refer  to  the  detailed  tables  which  we  have  given. 
We  shall  now  briefly  view  the  subject,  as  bearing  on  the  past,  present,  and  future 
internal  industry  and  trade  of  these  fertile  and  extensive  regions.  From  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States,  written  by  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Ohio,  in  which,  although  he  reasons  frequently  on  the  most  fallacious  principles, 
he  conveys  much  information,  and  some  curious  and  not  improbable  computa* 
tions,  we  extract  the  following  passages : — 

''  In  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age  operated  to  some  extent  on  their  leading  towns  from  1830  to  1840. 
Massachusetts  had  uttle  benefit  from  canals,  nulways,  or  steam  power ;  but  her  towns  felt 
the  beneficent  influence  of  her  labour-saving  macmnery  moved  by  water  power,  and  her 
improved  agriculture  and  common  roads.  The  increase  of  her  nine  principal  towns, 
commencing  with  Boston  and  ending  with  Cambridge,  firom  1830  to  1840,  was  66,373, 
equal  to  fifty-three  per  cent ;  being  more  than  half  the  entire  increase  of  the  state,  which 
was  but  128,000,  or  less  than  twenty-one  per  cent.  The  increase,  leaving  out  those  towns, 
was  but  eleven  per  cent.  Of  this  eleven  per  cent,  great  part,  if  not  all,  must  have  been  in 
the  towns  not  included  in  our  list. 

*'  The  g^wth  of  the  towns  in  the  state  of  New  York,  during  the  same  period,  is  mainly 
due  to  her  canals.  That  of  the  fourteen  largest,  from  New  York  to  Seneca,  inclusive,  was 
204,507,  or  sixty -four  and  a  half  per  cent ;  whereas,  the  increase  in  the  whole  state  was 
less  than  twenty  seven  per  cent,  and  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  these  towns,  but  nineteen  per 
cent.  Of  this,  it  is  certain,  that  nearly  all  is  due  to  the  other  towns  not  in  the  list  of  the 
fourteen  largest. 

^'  Pennsylvania  has  canals,  railways,  and  other  improvements,  that  should  nve  a  rapid 
growth  to  her  towns.  These  works,  however,  had  not  time,  after  their  completion,  to  pro- 
duce their  proper  effects,  before  the  crash  of  her  monetary  system  nearly  paralysed  every 
branch  of  her  industry,  except  agriculture  and  the  coal  business.  Nine  of  her  largest  towns, 
from  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  mclusive,  exhibit  a  gwn,  from  1830  to  1840,  of  84,642,  being  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-nine  and  one- third  per  cent.  This  list  does  not  include  Pottsville,  or  any 
other  mining  town.  The  increase  of  the  whole  state  was  but  twenty-one  and  three-quarterd 
per  cent. 

*'  Ohio  has  great  natural  facilities  for  trade,  in  her  lake  and  river  coasts  ;  the  former 
having  become  available  only  since  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1826,  and  that  to 
little  purpose  before  1830.  She  has  also  canals,  which  have  been  constructing  and  coming 
gpradually  into  use  since  1830.  These  now  amount  to  about  760  miles.  For  the  last  five 
years,  she  has  also  constructed  an  extent  of  M'Adam  roads  exceeding  any  other  state, 
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and  amountiDg  to  hundreds  of  miles.  Her  railways,  which  are  of  snudl  extent,  have  not 
heen  in  operation  long  enough  to  have  produced  much  effect.  From  this  review  of  the 
state,  it  will  not  he  expected  to  exhihit  as  great  an  increase  in  town  population,  from  1830  to 
1840,  as  will  distinguish  it  hereafter.  The  effects  of  her  public  improvements,  however, 
will  be  clearly  seen  m  the  foUowing  exhibit.  Eighteen  of  her  largest  towns,  and  tlie  same 
number  of  medium  size  and  average  increase,  contained,  in  1830,  58,310,  which  had  aug- 
mented, in  1840,  to  138,916  ;  showing  an  increase  of  138  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the 
whole  state,  during  the  same  period,  was  sixty-two  per  cent.  The  north-west  quarter  of 
the  state  has  no  towns  of  any  magnitude,  and  has  but  begun  to  be  settled.  This  quarter 
had  but  12,671  inhabitants  m  1830,  and  92,050,  in  1840. 

"  The  increase  of  the  twenty  largest  towns  of  the  United  States,  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis,  inclusive,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  fifty-five  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  whole 
country  was  less  than  thirty-four  per  cent.  If  the  slave-holding  states  were  left  out,  the 
result  of  the  calculation  would  be  still  more  favourable  to  the  towns. 

'^  The  foregoing  &cts  deariy  show  the  strong  tendency  of  modem  improvements  to 
build  towns.  Our  coimtry  has  just  begun  its  career  ;  but  as  its  progress  in  peculation  is 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  its  unprovements  more  rapidly  progressive  than  its  population, 
we  are  startled  at  the  results  to  wnich  we  are  brought,  oy  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples, to  the  century  into  which  our  inquiry  now  leads  us. 

"  In  1840,  the  United  States  had  a  oopulation  of  17,068,666.  Allowing  its  future 
increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  ana  one-third  per  cent,  for  each  succeeding  period  of 
ten  years,  we  shall  number,  in  1940,  303,101,641.  Past  experience  warrants  us  to  expect 
this  great  increase.  In  1790,  our  number  was  3,927,827.  Supposing  it  to  have  in- 
creased each  decade,  in  the  ratio  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent^  it  would,  in  1840, 
have  amounted  to  16,560,256 ;  being  more  than  500,000  less  than  our  actual  number  as 
shown  by  the  census*  With  300,000,000  we  should  have  less  t^an  150  to  the  square  mile 
for  our  whole  territory,  and  but  220  to  the  square  mile  for  our  organised  states  and  ter- 
ritories. England  has  300  to  the  square  mile.  It  does  not,  then,  seem  probable  that 
our  progressive  increase  will  be  materially  checked  within  the  100  years  under  consi- 
deration. At  the  end  of  that  period,  Canada  will  probably  number  at  least  20,000,000. 
K  we  suppose  the  portion  of  our  country,  east  and  south  of  the  Apalachian  chain  of 
mounttuns,  known  as  the  Atlantic  slope,  to  possess  at  that  time  40,000,000,  or  near  five 
Umes  its  present  number,  there  will  be  left  260,000,000  for  the  great  central  region 
between  the  Apalachian  and  Rocky  mountains,  and  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Canada,  and  for  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Allowing  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory 10,000,000,  there  wiU  be  left  250,000,000  for  that  portion  of  Ae  American  sUtes 
lying  in  the  basins  of  the  Mobile,  Mississippi,  and  St.  Lawrence.  If,  to  these,  we  add 
20,000,000  for  Canada,  we  have  270,000,000  as  the  probable  number  that  will  inhabit 
the  North  American  valley  at  the  end  of  the  one  hundred  years,  commencing  in  1840.  If 
we  suppose  one -third,  or  90,000,000  of  this  number  to  reside  in  the  country  as  cultivators 
and  artisans,  there  will  be  180,000,000  left  for  the  towns — enough  to  people  360,  each 
containing  500,000.  This  does  not  seem  so  incredible  as  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
scarcely  twelve  miles  broad,  should  have  once,  as  historians  tell  us,  contained  20,000  cities. 

^<  ^But^  lest  100  years  seem  too  long  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  calculation  having  so  many 
elements,  let  us  see  now  matters  will  stand  fifty  years  from  1840,  or  forty-seven  years  £rom 
this  time.  The  ratio  of  increase  we  have  adopted  cannot  be  objected  to  as  extravagant 
for  this  period.  In  1890,  according  to  that  ratio,  our  number  will  be  72,000,000.  Of 
these,  22,000,000  will  be  a  fair  allowance  for  the  Atiantic  slope.  Of  the  remaining' 
50,000,000,  2,000,000  may  reside  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  leaving  48,000,000  for 
the  great  valley  within  the  states.  If,  to  these,  we  add  5,000,000  as  the  population  of 
Canada,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  53,000,000  for  the  North  American  valley.  One-third, 
or  say  18,000,000,  being  set  down  as  farming  labourers  and  rural  artisans,  there  wili 
remain  35,000,000  for  the  towns,  which  might  be  seventy  in  number,  having  each  500,000 
of  souls.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  within  the  forty-seven  years,  our  ag^culture  will 
be  so  improved,  as  to  require  less  than  one-third  to  furnish  food  and  raw  materials  for 
manufacture  for  the  whole  population.  Good  judges  have  said  that  we  are  not  now  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  years  behind  England  in  our  husbandry.     It  is  certain  that  we  are 
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rapidly  adopting  her  improvements  in  this  branch  of  industry  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doitbted, 
that  very  many  new  improvements  will  be  brought  out,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
which  fcill  tend  to  lessen  the  labour  necessary  in  the  production  of  food  and  raw 
materials. 

^^  The  tendency  to  bring  to  reside  in  towns  all  not  engaged  in  agriculture  that  ma- 
chinery and  improved  ways  of  intercourse  have  created,  has  already  been  illustrated  by  the 
example  of  England  and  some  of  our  older  states.  Up  to  this  time  our  North  American 
valley  has  exhibited  few  striking  evidences  of  this  tendency.  Its  population  is  about 
10,600,000 ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  Cincinna^  and  Montreal,  it  has  no 
laige  towns.  In  Ohio,  the  oldest  (not  in  time  but  in  maturity)  of  our  western  states,  the 
arts  of  manufacture  have  commenced  their  appropriate  business  of  building  towns.  Cin- 
cinnati, with  its  suburbs,  has  (1840)  upwards  of  60,000  inhabitants ;  a  larger  proportion  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  manufiikctures  and  trades,  than  of  either  of  the  sixteen  principal  towns 
of  the  union,  except  Lowell.  The  average  propordon  so  engaged  in  all  these  towns,  is  1  to 
8.79.  In  Cincmnati,  it  is  1  to  4.60.  Indeed,  our  interior  capital  has  but  two  towns 
(New  York  and  Philadelphia)  before  her,  in  number  of  persons,  engaged  in  manufactures 
and  trades.  Our  smaller  towns,  Dayton,  Zanesville,  Columbus,  and  Steubenville,  having 
each  about  6000  inhabitants,  have  nearly  an  equal  proportion  engaged  in  the  same 
occupation. 

'*  These  examples  are  valuable  only  as  indicatinc^  the  direction  to  which  the  industry  of 
our  people  tends,  in  those  portions  of  the  west,  where  population  has  attained  a  consi* 
derable  degree  of  density.  Of  the  10,600,000  now  inhabiting  this  valley,  little  more  than 
600,000  live  in  towns ;  leaving  about  10,000,000  employed  in  making  farms  out  of  the 
vnlds,  and  producing  human  food  and  materiab  for  manufeustures.  Even  since  the  late 
period  when  these  remarks  were  written,  many  of  the  interior  towns  have  greatly  increased 
in  population. 

**  When,  in  1890,  our  number  reaches  63,000,000,  according  to  our  estimate,  there 
will  be  but  one-third  of  this  number  (to  wit,  18,000,000)  employed  in  agriculture  and 
rural  trades.  Of  the  increase  up  to  that  time  (being  42,600,000),  8,000,000  will  go  into 
rural  occupations,  and  34,600,000  into  towns.  This  would  people  rixty-nine  tovms,  with 
each  600,000. 

^'  Should  we,  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  tiiose  who  may  believe  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  people  will  be  required  for  aniculture  and  rural  trades,  make  the  estimate  on 
the  supposition  that  one-half  the  population  of  our  valley,  forty-seven  years  hereafter,  will 
live  on  farms,  and  in  villages  below  the  rank  of  towns,  the  account  will  stand  thus: 
26,600,000  (being  the  one-half  of  63,000,000  in  the  valley)  will  be  the  amount  of  the 
rural  population ;  so  that  it  must  receive  16,600,000  in  addition  to  tiie  10,000,000  it  now 
has.  Tne  towns,  in  the  same  time,  will  have  an  increase  of  26,000^000,  in  addition  to 
the  600,000  now  in  them.  Where  will  these  towns  be,  and  in  what  proportion  will  they 
possess  the  26,600,000  inhabitants? 

"  One  of  them  will  be  either  St.  Louis  or  Alton.  Every  body  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that.  Still  more  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil,  is  Cincinnati.  We  might  name  also 
Pittsburg  and  Louisville ;  but  we  trust  that  our  readers,  who  have  followed  us  through  our 
former  articles,  are  ready  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  city  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  will  be  either  Cincinnati  or  the  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  be  it  Alton  or 
St.  Louis.  Within  our  period  of  forty-seven  years,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  Cincin- 
nati. She  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  population  so  great  and  so  thriving ;  and,  on  the 
completion  of  the  Miami  canal,  which  will  be  within  two  years,  she  will  so  monopolise  the 
exchange  commerce  at  that  end  of  the  canal  between  the  river  and  lake  regions,  that  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  she  can  be  overtaken  by  her  western  rival  for  half  a  century. 

'*  But  such  has  been  the  influx  of  settiers  within  the  last  few  years  to  the  lake  region, 
and  so  decided  has  become  the  tendency  of  the  productions  of  tne  upper  and  middle  re- 
^ons  of  the  great  valley  to  seek  a  market  at  and  through  the  lakes,  that  we  can  no  longer 
withstand  the  conviction  that,  even  within  the  short  period  of  forty-seven  years,  a  town 
-will  grow  up  on  the  lake  border  greater  than  Cincinnati.  The  staple  exports,  wheat  and 
flour,  have  tor  years  so  notorious^  found  their  best  markets  at  the  lake  towns,  that  every 
cultivator,  who  reasons  at  all,  has  come  to  know  the  advantage  of  having  his  farm  as  near 
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as  possible  to  lake  navigation.  This  has,  for  some  yean  past,  brought  immigrants  to  the 
lake  country  from  the  river  region  of  these  states,  and  from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  which  formerly  sent  their  immigrants  mostly  to  the  river  borders. 
The  river  region,  too,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  its  northern  neighbour  in  the 
pt>duction  of  wheat,  and  being  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  stock,  has  of  late  gone  more 
into  this  department  of  husbandry.  This  business,  in  some  portions,  almost  brings  the 
inhabitants  to  a  purely  pastoral  state  of  society,  in  which  large  bodies  of  land  are  of  ne- 
cessity used  by  a  small  number  of  inhabitants.  These  causes  are  obviously  calculated  to 
give  a  dense  population  to  the  lake  country,  and  a  comparatively  spare  settlement  to  the 
river  country.  There  are  other  causes  not  so  obvious,  but  not  less  pot^it  or  enduring. 
Of  these,  the  superior  accessibility  of  the  lake  country  from  the  great  northern  hives  of 
emigration.  New  England  and  New  York,  is  first  deserving  attention.  By  means  of  the 
Erie  canal  to  Oswego  and  Bufialo,  and  the  railway  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  with  its  ra- 
diating branches,  these  states  are  brought  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  our  great  centeai 
lake ;  and  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money  so  small,  as  to  offer  but  slight  impediment  to 
the  removal  of  home,  and  household  gods.  The  lakes,  too,  are  about  being  traversed  by 
a  class  of  vessels,  to  be  propelled  by  steam  and  wind,  CEtUed  Ericson  propellers,  which  wiU 
carry  immig^rants  with  certainty  and  safety,  and  at  g^reatly  reduced  expense. 

**  European  emigration  hither,  which  first  was  counted  by  its  annual  thousands,  then 
by  its  tens  of  thousands,  has  at  length  swelled  to  its  hundred  thousands,  in  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  Quebec.  These  are  both  but  appropriate  doors  to  the  lake  country.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  lake  portion  will  be  more  populous  than  the  river  division  of  the  great 
valley." 

These  and  the  following  remarks  must  be  considered  as  speculative.    Some 

scarcely  probable^  though  none  are  impossible. 

"  It  has  been  proved  that  an  extensive  and  increasing  portion  of  the  river  region  seeks  an  out- 
let for  its  surplus  productions  through  the  lakes.  In  addition  to  the  proof  given  on  that  subject, 
we  will  compare  the  exports,  in  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  of  New  Orleans  and  Cleveland — the 
former  for  the  year  beginning  the  Ist  of  September,  1841,  and  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1842  ; 
and  the  latter  for  the  season  of  canal  navigation,  in  1842.  All  the  receipts  of  Cleveland,  by  canal, 
are  estimated  as  exports ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  receives,  coastwise  and  by  waggon,  more 
than  enough  to  feed  her  people.  Tlie  exports  from  New  Orleans  of  the  enumerated  articles,  and 
their  price,  are  as  stated  in  No.  4,  vol.  vii.,  of  this  magazine.  Of  the  articles,  tlien,  of  flour,  pork, 
bacon,  lard,  beef,  whiskey,  corn,  and  wheat — 

dollars. 

New  Orleans  exported  to  the  value  of 4,446,989 

Cleveland 4,481,789 


"  The  other  articles  of  bread-stuffs  and  provisions  received  at  New  Orleans  during  that  y(-<— » 
from  the  interior,  are  of  small  amount,  and  obviously  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
city.  Not  so  with  Cleveland.  1  he  other  articles  of  grain  and  provision,  shipped  last  year  from 
this  port,  added  to  the  above,  will  throw  the  balance  decidedly  in  her  favour.  If  we  suppose,  what 
cannot  but  be  true,  that  all  the  other  ports  of  the  upper  lakes  sent  eastward  as  mudi  as  Cleveland, 
we  have  the  startling  fact,  that  this  lake  country,  but  yesterday  brought  under  our  notice,  already 
sends  abroad  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  human  food  that  is  shipped  from  the  great  exporting 
city  of  New  Orleans,  the  once-vaunted  sole  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

"  Two  short  canals—one  of  about  100  miles,  connecting  the  Illinois  canal  with  the  Mississippi, 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  river ;  and  the  other  of  about  175  miles,  connecting  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  at  Terre  Haute,  with  the  Mississippi,  at  Alton — would, 
with  the  canals  already  finished  or  in  progress,  secure  to  the  lakes  not  less,  probably,  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  external  trade  of  the  river  vallev.  With  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  and  the  Miami 
canal,  brouffht  fairly  into  operation,  the  lakes  will  make  a  heavy  drafl  on  the  trade  of  the  river 
valley ;  and  every  canal,  and  railroad,  and  good  highway,  carried  from  the  lakes,  or  lake  improTe- 
ments.  into  that  valley,  will  add  to  the  draft.  Tlie  lake  towns  will  then  not  only  have  a  denser 
population  in  the  region  immediately  about  them,  and  monopolise  all  tlie  trade  of  that  region,  hnt 
they  will  have  at  least  half  the  trade  of  the  river  region.  They  will  be  nearer  and  more  accessible 
to  tne  great  marts  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  old  states  and  the  uld  world ;  and  this  advantage 
will  be  growing,  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  removal  of  impediments  to  navigation  between 
the  lakes  and  me  ocean. 

**  Long  within  the  period  under  consideration,  the  position  of  Cleveland  will  be  much  more 
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fiivonrable  for  eonoentnUiDg  the  bnsiness  of  the  surrounding  country  than  that  of  Bufialo.  Canada 
wiily  before  thai  time,  form  a  part  of  our  commercial  community^  whether  the  be  OMociated  tuilh  us  in  the 
government  or  not.  She  will  then  have  about  5,000,000  of  people.  The  American  t/iores  of  the  lake* 
fying  above  the  latitude  of  Cleveland  wUl  be  still  more  populous. 

"  Cleveland  is  the  lake  port  for  the  great  manulaciuring  hive  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river — so 
made  by  the  Mahoning  canal,  which  connects  her  witli  Pittsburg.  She  commands,  and  she  will 
long  command,  by  means  of  her  500  miles  of  canal  and  slack-water  navigaiion,  the  trade  of  a  part  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  most  of  western  Virginia,  and  nearly  all  the  east  lialf  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
hi  the  intercourse  of  their  inhabitants  with  the  lake  coasts,  the  eastern  states,  Canada,  and  Europe. 
tier  position  is  handsome ;  and  although  her  water-power  is  small,  the  low  price  of  coal  will  enable 
her  to  sustain  herself  as  a  respectable  manufacturing  town.  Her  liarbour,  like  tliat  of  Buffalo, 
thou^  easy  of  entrance,  is  not  sufficiently  capacious.  If  coal  should  not  be  found  on  Lake  Huron, 
more  accessible  to  navigation  than  tlie  beds  on  the  canal,  soutli  of  Cleveland,  this  article  will 
greatly  increase  her  trade  with  the  other  lake  ports.  It  is  now  sold  on  her  wlmrfs  at  eight  cents 
per  bushel. 

'*  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  country  will  suffice  to  show  that  Buffalo  is  not  well  situated  to 
be  a  place  for  the  e&change  of  agricultural  productions  of  the  cold  regions  for  those  of  the  warm 
regions  of  the  valley.  In  that  resnect,  Cleveland,  though  not  unrivalled,  is  clearly  in  a  better  po- 
sition tlian  Buffalo.  As  a  point  tor  exchanging  the  products  of  the  tield  for  manufactured  goods, 
Buf&lo  will  not  probably,  for  any  long  time,  have  the  advantage  of  Cleveland.  Such  traders  as 
live  within  the  influence  of  the  canals  and  rivers  that  pour  their  surplus  pi*oducts  into  Cleveland, 
and  stop  short  of  New  York  and  Boston,  will,  it  seems  to  us,  be  more  likely  to  purchase  in  Cleve- 
land tlian  in  Buffalo.  Not  every  man  who  supplies  a  neighbourhood  witii  store-goods  relishes  a 
voyage  on  the  sometimes  tempest-tossed  waters  of  the  lake ;  and,  as  we  before  remarked,  Buffalo 
now  being  but  a  few  hours'  ride  from  New  York  or  Boston,  by  a  pleasant  and  safe  conveyance,  will 
hardly  stop  many  purchasers  of  goods  from  those  great  markets.  On  the  completion  of  the  Ca- 
nadian canals,  Cleveland  will  have  the  advantage  of  Buffalo,  in  foreign  trade,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — Her  articles  of  export  will  be  cheaper ;  and,  by  tliat  time,  as  we  believe,  more  abundant. 
By  means  of  her  canab  and  roads,  Cleveland  is  a  primary  gathenng-point  of  these  articles.  Not 
so  Buffalo.  To  arrive  at  her  store-houses,  these  products  must  be  shipped  from  the  store-houses 
of  other  ports  up  the  lakes,  where  they  must  be  presumed  to  bear  nearly  the  same  price  as  at 
Cleveland.  The  cost  of  this  shipment,  together  with  a  profit  on  it,  will  then  be  added  ;  and,  by 
so  much,  enhance  their  price  in  Buffalo. 

*'  Is  it  probable,  that  within  the  period  under  consideration,  Cleveland  will  have  successful 
rivals  in  Maumee,  Detroit,  or  Chicago? 

'*  We  dare  say  that  when  the  people  of  the  city  of  old  and  renowned  English  York  were 
informed,  that  in  the  wilds  of  America,  some  settlers  had  named  their  collection  of  rude  houses 
New  York,  they  felt  no  other  emotion  than  contempt,  and  treated  the  presnm[»tuous  ambition  of 
tlie  settlers  with  derision.     It  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  old  English  Boston  held  in  like 
contempt  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  their  town  by  those  who  planted  tlie  capital  of  New 
England.     Wlio,  forty-seven  years  ago,  would  not  liave  ridiculed  the  opinion,  if  any  one  had 
been  visionary  enough  to  express  it,  that,  witliin  that  time,  there  would  grow  up,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  a  city  containing  50,000  inliabltants;  and  that  within  the  same  period,  tiiat  part 
of  the  north-western  territory,  now  composing  ilie  state  of  Ohio,  would  contain  nearly  2,000,000 
of  people?     We   then   had,  as  a  basis  of  increase,  but  4,000,000;  wheieas  it   is  now  over 
18,000,000; — and.  including  Canada,  near  20,000,000.      For  tlie  past  forty-seven  yeai-s,  our 
growth  has  been  from  4,000,000   to  near  20,000,000.     During  the  next  forty-seven  years  it 
will  be,  according  to  our  estimate,  from  near  20,000,000,  to  77,000,000;  or,  according  to  the 
more  elaborate  and  probably  more  correct  estimate  of  Professor  Tucker,  55,0U0  000.     This  in- 
crease will  certainly  make  it  necessniy  tliat  many  towns,  now  small,  should  become  great ;  and 
sensible  men,  when  coniemplating  their  probable  destiny  for  lialf  a  century  in  advance,  will  look  at^ 
the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  of  our  lake  towns,  rather  than  at  the  few  thousands,  more  or 
lesB,  of  present  population.     The  towns  under  consideration  are  all  destined  to  become  large. 
T*he  leading  advantages  of  Cleveland  have  been  already  stated.     Detroit  has  a  pleasant  site,  and  a 
noble  liarbour.     A  few  M'Adam  roads,  leading  north,  north-west,  and  west,  into  the  interior,  would 
^ve  her  the  direct  trade  of  a  large  and  fertile  portion  of  Michigan.     Until  such  roads,  or  some 
reasonably  good  substitute,  are  made,  the  railways  leading  north  and  west  will,  at  least  while  they 
are  new  and  in  good  order,  make  the  chief  gathering  points  of  trade  at  their  interior  terminations, 
and  at  convenient  points  on  their  line.     Pontiac,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  and  other  towns  west, 
-will  cut  off  from  Detroit,  and  centre  in  themselves  the  direct  trade  with  the  farmers,  which,  with 
good  waggon-roads,  witliout  the  railways,  would  have  centered  in  Detroit.     One  train  of  cars  will 
now  bring  to  her  warehouses  what  would  have  been  brought  to  her  stores  by  100  waggons. 

^  IVlaumee  has  a  harbour  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  commerce  ofa  great  city. 
Good  harbours  may  be  made,  without  a  very  heavy  cost,  at  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  either  by  exca- 
vating the  low  grounds  bordering  their  present  harbours,  or  by  break-waters  and  piers  in  the  lakes 
VOL.  II.  5  D 
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outside.  Some  expenditure  will  also  be  needed  to  deepen  the  entrance  into  the  Bfaumee  harbour, 
and  to  remove  obstructions  within  it.  In  water-power,  Maumee  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
her  rivals.  Cleveland  has  but  a  small  amount ;  whereas,  Maumee  has  it  to  an  extent  uDrivalled 
by  any  town  on  the  lake  borders,  above  Buffalo — and  it  is  so  placed,  as  to  possess  the  utmost  avail- 
ability. Along  her  harbour,  for  thirteen  miles,  the  canal  pai»es  on  the  margin  of  the  higli  bank 
that  overlooks  it.  This  canal — a  magni6cent  mill-race,  averaging  near  seven  &et  deep,  and  seventy 
feet  wide  at  the  water-line — is  fed  from  tlie  Maumee  river,  seventeen  miles  above  tlie  head  of  thle 
harbour,  and  is  carried  down  on  the  level  of  low  water  in  the  river  above,  for  twenty>two  miles,  to 
a  point  two  miles  below  the  head  of  the  harbour  ;  where  it  stands  on  a  table-land,  sixty-three  feet 
above  the  harbour.  Descending,  then,  by  a  lock  seven  feet,  the  next  level  b  two  miles  long,  and 
stands  fixtv-six  feet  above  the  harbour.  Descending  again,  by  a  lock,  seven  feet,  the  level  below 
is  three  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  stands  forty-nine  feet  above  the  harbour.  Again  descending, 
within  the  city  of  Toledo,  by  four  locks,  thirty-four  feet,  the  next  and  last  level  is  nearly  five  miles 
long,  and  stands  fifteen  feet  above  the  harbour.  At  many  points  of  these  thirteen  miles,  the  water 
may  be  used  conveniently  from  the  canal  to  the  harbour ;  and  at  most  of  these  points,  it  may  be 
used  directly  on  the  harbour. 

**  In  the  exchange  of  agricultural  products  of  a  warm  and  of  a  cold  climate,  Cleveland,  by  her 
canals  and  her  connexion  with  the  Ohio,  can  claim  south,  as  against  the  Miami  canal,  no  farther 
than  western  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky.  Maumee  will  supply  the  towns  on  the  lakes  Erie, 
Huron,  and  probably  Ontario,  with  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  rum  (may  its  quantity  be  smaU),  rice^ 
tobacco,  hemp  (perhaps),  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and,  at  some  future  day,  such  naval  stores  as  come 
from  the  pitch-pine  regions  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Chicago  will  furnish  a 
supply  of  the  same  articles  to  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  when  that  lake  becomes  accessible 
to  her  navigation,  and  perhaps  the  northern  portion  of  Lake  Huron. 

*'  Maumee  will  have  in  this  trade  the  chief  control  of  not  less  than  100,000  square  miles-* 
say  12,000  in  Ohio,  30,000  in  Kentucky,  30,000  in  Indiana,  10,000  in  Illinois,  13,000  in  Tennessee, 
5000  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  5000  in  Michiran  ;  to  say  nothing  of  her  claim  on  small  por- 
tions of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  This  domain  is  half  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  twice 
as  fertile.  The  Miami  canal,  connecting  Maumee  with  Cincinnati,  will,  with  that  part  of  the  Wabash 
and  Erie,  which  forms  the  common  trunk  afler  their  junction,  be  235  miles  long.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal,  from  Maumee  to  Terre  Haute,  will  be  300  miles  long.  Of  this,  all  butthirty-cix  miles, 
at  its  northern  extremity,  will  be  in  operation  the  present  season.  By  means  of  these  canals,  and 
the  rivers  with  which  they  communicate,  great  part  of  this  extensive  region  will  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  a  cheap  water  transport  for  its  rapidly  increasing  surplus. 

"  Chicago,  on  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  canal,  may  command,  in  its  exchange  of  agricul- 
tural for  manufactured  products,  an  extent  of  territory  as  large  as  that  controlled  by  Maumee.* 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

AMERICAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION — ^TRADE  OF  THE  RIVER  HUDSON— CANALS  AND 

RAILWAYS. 

Under  the  description  of  New  York,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  trade  of 
that  port.  Its  importance,  however,  depends  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Hudson,  of  the  canals  and  railroads  which  communicate  between  this  river  and 
with  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  north  and  west— the  statistics  of  which  we  have 
condensed  from  various  oflScial  returns,  and  from  various  statements. 

In  1782,  James  Rumsey,  of  Virginia,  invented  a  plan  for  propelling  boats  by 
steam,  and  in  1784  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Virginia  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigating  with  such  boats.  In  1778  he  pubUshed  his  project,  with  numerous 
certificates  from  some  of  the  leading  characters  in  Virginia,  among  whom  was 
General  Washington.     His  project  asserted  that  a  steamboat  was  actually  con- 
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structed^  which  moved  with  half  her  burden  on  board,  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  miles  an  hour^  against  the  current  of  the  Potomac,  although  the  machinery 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 

In  1785,  John  Fitch,  a  poor  uneducated  watchmaker  in  Philadelphia,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  propelUng  a  boat  by  steam.  He  applied  to  Congress  for 
assistance,  but  was  refused ;  he  offered,  without  success,  his  invention  to  the 
Spanish  government,  to  be  used  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  for  the  building  of  a  steamboat,  and  in  1788,  his  vessel  was 
launched  on  the  Delaware. 

Mr.  Fitch,  instead  of  wheels,  used  oars,  which  worked  in  frames.  When 
the  boat  was  ready  for  trial,  she  started  off  for  Burlington.  '*  Those,^^  says 
Judge  Hall,  *^  who  had  sneered,  began  to  stare,  and  they  who  had  smiled  in 
derision,  looked  grave/'  Away  went  the  boat,  and  the  happy  inventor  triumphed 
over  the  scepticism  of  an  unbelieving  public.  The  boat  performed  her  trip  to 
Burlington,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles ;  but  unfortunately  burst  her  boiler  in 
rounding  to  the  wharf  at  that  place,  and  the  next  tide  floated  her  back  to  the 
city.  Fitch  persevered,  and  with  great  difficulty  procured  another  boiler.  After 
some  time,  the  boat  performed  another  trip  to  Burlington  and  Trenton,  and 
returned  in  the  same  day.  She  is  said  to  have  moved  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour;  but  something  was  continually  breaking,  and  the  unhappy  projector  only 
conquered  one  difficulty  to  encounter  another.  Fitch  became  embarrassed  with 
debt,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  invention,  after  having  satisfied  himself  of 
its  practicability. 

This  ingenious  man  wrote  three  volumes,  which  he  sealed  up,  in  manuscript, 
and  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  library,  to  be  opened  thirty  years  after  his 
death.  It  is  recorded  that  he  died  and  was  buried  near  the  Ohio.  His  three 
volumes  were  opened  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  were  found  to  contain  his  specu- 
lations on  mechanics.  He  detailed  his  embarrassments  and  disappointments. 
^  He  confidently  predicted  the  future  success  of  the  plan,  which,  in  his  hands, 
failed  only  for  the  want  of  pecuniary  means.  He  prophesied  that  in  less  than 
a  century  we  should  see  the  western  rivers  swarming  with  steamboats;  and 
then  expressed  his  wish  to  be  buried  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  ^'  where  the  song 
of  the  boatman  would  enliven  the  stillness  of  his  resting-place,  and  the  music 
of  the  steam-engine  soothe  his  spirit.''  A  feeling  very  natural  to  the  mind  of  an 
ardent  projector,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  one  object ;  but  which  it 
was  not  his  fate  or  fortune  to  accomplish.  In  one  of  his  journals  he  says,  "  the 
day  will  come  when  some  more  powerful  man  will  get  fame  and  riches  from 
my  invention ;  but  nobody  will  believe  that  poor  John  Fitch  can  do  any  thing 
worthy  of  attention."  In  less  than  thirty  years  after  his  death,  his  predictions 
were  verified.     He  died  about  the  year  1799. 
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NAVIGATION  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

Exclusive  of  the  splendid  steamships  for  passengers,  the  Hudson  is  navigated 
by  vessels  of  nearly  all  descriptions  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Of  the  prin- 
cipal passenger  steamships,  we  have  the  following  description  of  the  morning  and 
evening  lines  which  ply  between  New  York  and  Albany. 

The  Troyy  and  Empire^  of  the  Morning  Line  of  Steamers^  form  the  morn- 
ing line  between  New  York  and  Albany,  leaving  either  place  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  Troy  was  built  in  1840,  is  294  feet  long,  with  twenty-eight  feet  breadth  of 
beam,  or  sixty-one  feet  extreme  breadth,  and  measures  7^0  tons'  burden.  She 
has  two  patent  horizontal  steam-engines,  low  pressure,  and  is  fitted  up  exclu- 
sively for  a  day  boat. 

The  Empire  was  completed  in  1843,  is  330  feet  in  length,  thirty- one 
feet  in  breadth  of  beam,  or  sixty-two  feet  extreme  breadth,  with  a  measurement 
of  1012  tons.  She  is  fitted  up  as  a  day  or  night  boat,  and  has  fifty  state-rooms, 
a  saloon,  200  feet  long  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  on  her  promenade  deck,  with  two 
patent  horisontal  half  beam  low-pressure  engines. 

The  Troy  and  Empire  are  built  on  the  most  approved  model,  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  of  the  best  materials.  They  are  propelled  by  powerful 
low-pressure  steam  engines.  Although  appointed  in  a  neat  and  plain  style  of 
finish,  they  are  surpassed  by  none,  either  for  comfort  or  convenience.  The 
cabins,  saloons,  and  rooms,  are  spacious,  airy,  chaste,  and  comfortable* 

The  common  subordinate  ofiicers  are  courteous,  efficient,  and  attentive ;  the 
crews  active  in  their  duties,  and  obliging  to  the  traveller ;  the  servants  neat,  civil, 
and  attentive ;  and  the  stewards'  department  will  bear  as  favourable  comparison 
with  other  parts  of  those  floating  palaces  as  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  to  say  with  any  in  the  world. 

The  People's  Line  consists  of  the  steamboats  Knickerbocker,  South  America, 
Rochester,  North  America,  and  Utica,  forming  two  daily  evening  lines  between 
New  York  and  Albany  ;  one  at  five  o^dock,  p.  m.,  stopping  at  the  intermediate 
landings  ;  and  the  other*at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  which  proceeds  direct,  without 
landing. 

The  Rochester  is  275  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  beam.  She  has,  in  her 
main  cabins  below,  300  berths,  fifty  in  the  ladies'  saloon  on  the  main  deck, 
which  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-two  in  a  suite  of  twenty-six  state-rooms 
on  the  upper  deck^  which,  together  with  two  large  rooms  on  the  guards,  afford 
sleeping  accommodations  for  about  450  persons. 

The  South  America  is  275  feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet  wide,  nine  feet  six 
inches  deep,  and  measures  640  tons*    She  has  200  berths  in  the  gentlemen's 
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cabin,  forty^eight  in  the  ladies'  saloon^  which  is  eighty-one  feet  in  length  on  the 
main  deck  aft,  and  fifty-two  in  twenty-two  splendid  state-rooms,  which  enclose  a 
fine  sitting-room  on  the  upper  deck* 

The  North  America  is  250  feet  long^  twenty-six  feet  beam>  and  nine  feet 
depth  of  hold.  She  has  accommodations  in  her  cabins  and  state  rooms  for  about 
300  persons. 

The  steamboat  Utica  is  used  as  a  spare  boat,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  for 
hard  senrioe,  has  rendered  herself  celebrated  for  her  formidable  encounters  with 
the  ice.  She  is  200  feet  in  lengthy  and  twenty^three  in  breadth,  and  can  accom« 
modate  about  300  persons  with  berths* 

The  proprietors  of  this  line  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  the 
construction  and  fitting  out  of  these  boats.  They  have  adopted  all  the  new 
improvements  which  have  been  proved  to  lessen  the  risk  of  accident,  or  add  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers.  The  Knickerbocker  is  326  feet 
long,  thirty-two  feet  wide,  nine  feet  nine  inches  depth  of  hold,  and  will  measure 
1042  tons;  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  than  any  other  American  steam  vessel. 
Her  engine  was  built  at  the  Phoenix  foundry.  The  cylinder  is  sixty-five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  stroke.  The  main  water-wheel  shafts  are  of  wrought 
iron,  forged  at  Cold  Spring,  New  York,  are  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh 
31,7^  lbs<  The  boilers  are  made  for  burning  anthracite  coal,  aided  by  a  blast 
ftom  blowers^  driven  by  two  small  engines.  The  water-^wheels  are  thirty*two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  eleven  feet  face* 

The  hull  is  built  of  the  best  materials,  well  fastened,  and  tiniisttally  strong, 
in  order  that  she  may  run^  if  necessary,  on  other  waters  than  the  Hudson.  The 
main  cabins  below  are  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  are  furnished  with  three 
hundred  berths,  sixty  of  which  are  in  state-rooms.  The  ladies'  saloon  is  ninety 
feet  long,  twenty-nine  feet  wide,  and  has  sixty-four  berths,  twenty-four  of  which 
are  in  twelve  state-rooms.  On  the  upper  deck,  there  are  fifty-six  state-rooms, 
extending  on  the  sides  of  the  boat  from  the  pilot's  wheel  to  the  promenade  deck, 
between  which  is  a  large  saloon,  intended  for  a  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  sitting- 
room.  Her  state-rooms  number,  altogether,  103,  twelve  of  which  are  in  the 
ladies'  cabin,  thirty  in  the  dining  cabin  below,  fifty-six  on  the  upper  deck>  and 
five  on  the  main  deck. 

An  account  of  one  of  her  voyages  against  the  stream  of  the  Hudson,  to 
Albany,  is  given  as  follows,  viz.: — 
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Deducting  detentions^  as  stopping  for  steamboats  Troy  and  Columbia,  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  the  mayor^  and  other  gue43ts  Arom  Albany,  and  for 
repairing  the  blower-engine,  seventeen  minutes,  her  running  time,  from  dock  to 
dock,  was  but  seven  hours  and  thirty-three  minutes. 

In  1840,  there  were  twenty  steam-packets  and  fifty  steam  tugs,  plying  regu- 
larly between  New  York  and  Albany,  and  the  intermediate  places  on  the  Hudson. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company  are 
described  as  new  and  splendid  ships.  They  ply  firom  New  York  to  Stonington, 
from  which  there  is  a  railway  to  Boston. 

LoNQ  Island  Sound  is  navigated  by  magnificent  and  powerful  steam  ships, 
especially  the  New  York  and  Norwich  line,  which  form  a  quick  and  pleasant  in- 
tercourse between  New  York  and  Boston,  by  means  of  the  steamboats  to  Nor- 
wich, and  the  railway  from  the  latter  to  Boston. 

Steam  ships  traverse  the  American  shores  from  Maine  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  steamboats  on  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  and  those  plying  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, are  generally  powerful  vessels. 


CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  to  the  present  time,  the 
interior  trade  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  now  employs  an  amount  of  inland 
navigation  tonnage  larger  than  that  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  shipping, 
entering  and  departing  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  following  table  of  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  state  and  city  of 
New  York,  for  fifty  years,  exhibits  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which  followed 
the  opening  of  its  inland  navigation. 


YEARS. 


1790. 
18M. 
1810. 
1814. 
1816. 
1817. 
1618. 
1819. 
1830. 
18SI. 
1823. 
1838. 
1834. 
1835. 
1830. 
1835. 
1840. 


Population   of  the 
State. 


nuDber. 
840,130 
686,000 
959,049 

1,04^336 


1,373,813 


1/}16,466 
1,919,404 
1,174,617 
3,439.476 


Popolatioii  of  the 
City. 


nmnber. 
33,131 
00,489 
96,873 
95.619 
95,519 


183,706 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


166,086 
303.007 
370,089 
313,933 


Real  and  Peraooal 

Btftateefthe 

Sute. 


Real  aad  ParMsal 
Batateof 
City. 


dollara. 


361,838,057 

833,4(0(^505 
314.918,695 
881,018,380 
366,031,494 
341.983,333 
345,036,878 
370,743,686 
374,481,560 
314,787,970 
304.715,830 
5I4,339,I»41 
041,359,818 


d«dlara. 


77398,343 

83,074,Y00 

78,89^73S 

80.154,091 

70.113,065 

69,530,753 

08,385.070 

71,389,144 

70,940,1)30 

83,075,676 

101.160,046 

135,388.518 

318.733,703 

3&3,13S.515 


From  the  commencement  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1817,  to  its  completion  in 
1825,  nine  years,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  seventy- 
four  per  cent,  but  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  only  a  million  more 
in  1824  than  it  was  iji  1816. 
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The  increase  of  population  in  the  first  five  years^  subsequent  to  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  canal  was  twenty-two  per  cent,  and  of  real  and  personal  estate  twenty- 
four  per  cent.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  fifteen  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  completion  of  the  canal^  was  seventy-two  per  cent. 

Increase  of  population  in  fifteen  years  after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  or 
from  1825  to  1840,  eighty-eight  per  cent,  and  of  property  149  per  cent.  The 
above  comparisons  are  no  less  remarkable  as  applied  to  the  population  and  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  state. 
O  The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  has  advanced  the  commerce  of  the  upper  lakes 
from  comparative  insignificance  to  the  foremost  rank.  Prior  to  1818,  there  were 
no  steamboats  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  aggregate  of  American  tonnage  was 
2068  tons.    The  tonnage  owned  on  the  Canada  side  was  inconsiderable. 

From  1817  to  1825,  there  were  but  three  steamboats  launched  upon  the 
upper  lakes.  The  aggregate  tonnage  in  1825,  including  steamboats,  was  about 
2500  tons.  In  1840,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  steamboats  alone  exceeded  17,000 
tons;  and  of  other  craft  there  was  about  18,000  tons.  There  are  about 
sixty  steamboats  now  employed  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  number  of  other 
vessels  is  225.    ^ 

Business  on  the  New  York  State  Canals. 


TEARS. 


18M. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830, 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


Boats  arrired  at, 

and  cleared 

from,  Albany. 


number. 

8,760 

13.110 


28,662 
21,490 
23,874 
26.882 
SM26 
31,460 
32,438 
86,690 
34,100 
31,082 
32,120 
31,882 
30,456 
33,782 


Lockages  West 
of  Schenectady. 


number. 
6,100 
10,986 
15,156 
18,004 
14.579 
12,610 
14.674 
16,284 
18,601 
20,649 
22.011 
25,798 
2^5l6 
21,055 
25,962 
24,234 
26.987 
30,320 


Tons  goinf  firom 
Tide-water. 


tona. 
34,136 
33,438 
35,435 

•  •  •  • 

56,702 
92,621 
70,154 

86,945 

•  s  •  • 

119,463 
114,606 
128,910 
133,796 
122,130 
142,806 
142,035 
129,580 
102,715 


Tons  arriTiag  at 
Tide-water. 


tons. 

•  •  t  • 

•  a  •  a 

302,170 

.... 
.... 
.  •  • . 
.... 
.... 
.... 

553,506 
753,191 
696,347 
611.781 
640,481 
602,128 
669.012 
774,334 


ToUs. 


doUars. 

340,642 

566.279 

705.104 

850,200 

838,444 

813,137 

1,056322 

1,223,801 

1,229,488 

1,463,820 

1,341,329 

1,548,986 

1,614336 

1,292,627 

1,590,011 

1,610,382 

1,775,747 

2,034,882 


Closing  of  lihe  Erie  Canal,  from  1824  to  1841. 


In  1824, 

it  closed  December  4th. 

In  1883, 

it  dosed  December  12th.    | 

«  1825 

ff 

December  5th. 

»,  1834 

t$ 

December  12th. 

„  1826 

1$ 

December  18th. 

>»  1835 

tt 

NoTcmber  30th. 

M  IOT7 

f$ 

December  18th. 

»  1836 

M 

November  20th. 

,,  1828 

II 

December  20th. 

„  1837 

» 

December  9th. 

„  1829 

*t 

December  17th. 

M  1838 

n 

November  25th. 

„  1880 

tt 

December  17th. 

„  1839 

t$ 

December  16th. 

»  1831 

ft 

December  1st. 

„  1840 

tt 

about  Dec.  1st. 

„  1882 

ft 

December  21st. 

M  1841 

tt 

NoTember28th. 

According  to  Mr.  Pitkin^  the  whole  quantity  of  property  received  at  Albany, 
by  canals,  from  the  interior,  on  which  freight  is  charged  by  the  ton,  in  1833, 
amoanted  to  152,935  tons,  of  2000  lbs.  each,  or  305,870,000  lbs. 
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The  following  are  enumerated  in  the  collectors*  returns  for  ISSS^  viz. : — 


ilRTICLBS. 


734  133  barreU  floor 

82^23        „      asbet 

13,488       n      beef  and  purk. . 

19.906        „      whiskey    

873hlid«.         „         ...... 

17,116  buiibela  lalt 

2U8,504       ,,        wheat. 

1SS,944        „        coarse  graiqa. 

S67>^2       H        barley 

2,187  b«ize«  flaaa 

The  following  not  chargeable 
by  the  tan:— 
20,900  cord*  wood  . . .  ralne 
74,390  cubic  Caet  tfasber  ^ 
55,338,547  feet  Inrober . .  per  tb. 
74,350  ahinglet ^ 


At.  Valne. 


dira.  eta. 
5  10 
20  0 
10  0 
12  0 
40  0 
40 

'    JIJ 

00 
2      S5 


15 
3 


0 
20 

0 
5f 


Carried  forward. . . 

The  article*  open  which  toll  ia  charged 

Der  ton  enumerated  above,  weigh  217,529.000 

iba.,  wbilat  the  artfdca  actually  received, 

amounted  to  805,870,000  Iha.,   leaving   not 


At.    Value. 


dirs.    ctM. 
4.037J81  50 
458.440    0 
lS4,>-00    0 
238,890    0 
34920    0 
0^46    0 
335,815  75 
70,840    0 
154.352  20 
4.920  75 


83,840    0 

14  870    0 

830,078  20 

259,225     0 


Av.  Value. 


6.071.665  40 


Brought  forward. . . 
enumerated,  88,341,000  lbs.  Amongat  these 
may  be  named,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  lard, 
eggs,  dried  fruit,  feathers,  cabinet  ware, 
wooden  ware,  brooms,  tobacco,  seed,  dte. 
The  articles  wool,  butter,  cheeae,  lard,  and 
seed,  reportt^  by  the  collector  at  Weat 
Troy,  weighed  7*184.816  lbs.,  and  were  worth 
836,632  dollara  forty-six  cents  ;  aiid  the  aame 
amount  may  aafely  be  set  down  for  Albany . . 
leaving  still  not  enum«  rated.  81,156,184  lbs. 
The  average  value  of  the  articles  enume- 
rated ia  two  and  a  half  centa  per  lb.  It 
would  be  aafe,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
amount,  not  enumerated,  at  one  cent  per  lb., 
say  81,156,184  lbs.,  atone  cent  per  lb.,  is.. 
The  article  of  staves  is  entirely  omitted  in 
the  list  of  lumber ;  a  aingle  house  in  Albany 
received,  in  1883,  to  the  amount  of  75,000 
doUara ;  this  may  be  aafvly  enumerated  at.. 


dlrs.     eta. 
6,671,665  40 


830,632  46 


OIlpMI  84 


100.000    t 


8,419,859  70 


Amount  of  merchandize,  furniture^  and  sundries,  sent  up  the  canal,  from 
Albany,  68,321  tons,  or  136,642,000  lbs.  Amount  of  toll  received  at  Albany,  in 
1838,  323,689  dollars,  or»  being  an  increase  over  1832,  of  87>053  dollars  fifty- 
six  cents. 

Number  of  boats  arrived  and  departed,  16^34. 

Statebcent  of  Freight  from  the  West  and  North,  which  passed  through  the  West  Troy  side 

cut,  into  the  Hudson  River,  during  the  Year  1833. 


ARTICLES. 


and 


45,493,516   feet    of  boards 

soanding 

1.562,900  cubic  feet  of  timber.. . 

17,502  shingles 

10,273  cords  of  wood 

4,098  tons  of  stares 

8,566        ,.      stone 

180.128  barrels  of  flour 

17,731         «»        beef  ft  pork 

9,161  „         ashea 

11,681  „         aalt 

9,010  bezesof  glaas 

623,003  bushels  of  wheat 

84.196         „         barley 

5t,640         „         oats  8e  com. 
609,093  Iba.  of  wool 


Carried  forward 


Average 
Value. 


dolla.  eta. 

15       0 

0     to 


3 
4 

10 
« 
5 
10 
20 
2 
9 
1 
0 
0 
0 


50 
0 
0 
0 

M 
0 
0 
0 

26 

40 


Average 
Value. 


dolls,   ots. 

682,402  74 
212,592  20 

4M17    0 

41,002 

40,980 

17,030 

1,040,204 

117,310 

183,220 

28,362 

22,540 
700,878  88 

56,517  60 

32,900    0 
243,877  20 


ARTICLES. 


3,456,823  12 


Brought  forward 

609,051  lbs.  of  tobacco 

2,122,736      „       butter  snd  lard 

3,422,448      „       cheese 

419,088      „        seed,  say   8340 

bushels 

19,003    barrels   of    domestic 
liquor..,. 


16rU6,776  lbs.  of  articles  not  enu- 
merated, estimated  value, 
one  cent  per  lb.,  aa  in  the 
Albany  atatemont,  is 


Total   valne 
Troy.... 


entered   at  Weat 


Average 
Value. 


dolls,  cts. 


0 
0 
0 

12 


6 

10 

6 

P 

0 


Average 
Value. 


dolls,   eta. 

3,456,3a  12 

Vi,WI  06 

2I«,273    0 

205^46  88 

16,080    0 

288336    9 


4,216,056  06 


162,567  76 


RECAPITULATION. 

Total  ralue  of  uropeity  received  at  Albany  by  canals 

Ditto  ditte  ditto     at  Wast  Trey,  ditto 


4,S78/n8t 


8,419,859  70 
4,3173*3  83 

19,787383  it 


In  the  above  estimate,  property  that  entered  the  river  at  Waterford  is  not 
included.    This  would  increase  the  amount  to  at  least  13,000,000  dollars. 

The  tonnage  of  the  canals,  whether  in  boats  or  rafts,  having  reference  to  its 
source,  naturally  falls  ander  five  general  heads  of  classification,  as  follows : 
1st,  the  products  of  the  forest ;  2nd,  agriculture  |  3rd,  manufactures ;  4th,  mer- 
chandise ;  5th,  other  articles. 


CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 
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We  have  prepared^  from  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  1841, 1842,  and 
1843,  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  amount 
of  toll  received  on  each  canal,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  in  each  of  those 
years,  as  follows : — 


C  AN  ALS. 


Erie 

Champlaiii 

Oswego.. 

Oayngs  and  S«imc« 

ChemuDg. 

Crooked  Lake 

Chfloango 

Geneaee  TaUey. 

Oneida  Lake 

Seneea  River  To viog  Path. 


ToUl. 


1843 

ia4S 

1841 

dollaro 

oU. 

dollars 

ctf. 

dollar*    eta. 

1,880,314 

56 

1,568.040 

56 

1,813/150    58 

1M,806 

3« 

95,957 

54 

117,841     14 

36,:t03 

OS 

31,223 

19 

38,344    23 

19,417 

38 

10,948 

10 

t3,»83    37 

9,7«6 

56 

7,709 

05 

9,390    4% 

1,318 

18 

989 

30 

2,017    33 

18,104 

75 

13,015 

38 

18,816    48 

15,391 

78 

13;M)I 

11 

9,027    09 

507 

74 

462 

63 

403    03 

S96 

88 

149 

51 

844    68 

S.081,590 

17 

1,749,197 

52 

2,034,882    83 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  tolls  of  1843,  compared  with  the  year  1842,  of 
332,394  doUars.  Of  this  increase,  209,820  dollars,  or  sixty-three  per  cent,  is  on 
descending,  and  122,674  dollars  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  is  on  ascending  freight. 

The  total  movements  of  property  on  all  the  canals,  for  the  year  of  navigation, 
of  1843,  showing  the  value  at  the  place  of  shipment,  the  tons  of,  and  tolls  on 
each  article,  is  given  in  the  following  statement : — 

ToK8  and  Value  of  Articles  transported  on  the  Canals,  in  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


BOATS. 


Toll  at  twocontd' 
Toll  on  packota... 


Total  boata. 


PASSBNGSR8. 
Statementa,  aad  reported 


Total  paaacBfeta 


THB  FOBBST. 

Far  and  peltry  Iba. 

Prodoct  o#  wood  :— 

Boarda  and  acantUnf feet 

aUngloa M. 

Timbtsr. cubic  feet 

Stavea. Iba. 

Wood corda 

barrela 


Total  fortat 


AGRICULTURE. 
Prodnct  o#  animala  t^— 

Pork barrela 

Beef do. 

Cbeeae Um. 

Batter  and  lard do. 

Wool do. 


Total  prodnct  of 


.tons 


Vegetable  food  :— 

Flour barrela 

Wheat boahela 

Bye do. 

Com • do. 

Barley • do. 

Other  grain do. 

Bran  and  ahip.«toflb do. 

Peaaandbeana do. 

Potatoea do. 

i>riedlirait Iba. 

Total  TegetaUo  food tona 

Grand  total  carried  vafward. ... 
VOL..  II. 


Quantity. 

Tona. 

Valne. 

Tolla. 

nonber* 

mumber. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

.... 

.... 

•  •    •  • 

131,734 

.... 
. .  •• 

.... 

.... 

VM.OOO 

.... 
. .  *  • 

■  • . . 
.... 

1,851 

•  •  •  • 

•  •00 

•  •00 

•  •  •  • 

1357,346 

19391 

150325 

9,179 

5,179 

2335 

ats^sa.oM 

839,559 

1,999380 

141,134 

79,893 

11384 

187,627 

15.003 

t,S91,850 

51337 

198.365 

27,440 

05,304,000 

82,662 

120,947 

37,583 

80,100 

129,586 

149.208 

13,254 

80,76S 

10,188 

1.689,707 

51300 

374,0U,704 

687.184 

0,653,080 

200,755 

8ft.4S3 

12315 

789308 

81,011 

54,386 

8,158 

804,241 

18,700 

19,500,000 

12,750 

1,909,145 

10,897 

90,790,000 

10,395 

1,779.615 

22394 

7,594.000 

8.797 

1,168.701 

0,280 

54,028319 

47315 

6,251,006 

95,788 

8,831.011 

150.734 

9,703328 

029.108 

8,132,300 

98.969 

1.684.096 

102,713 

05,871 

1,581 

31.548 

801 

287,038 

8,611 

122,860 

14,935 

921,458 

12.515 

196,164 

18,247 

850.866 

10347 

152,656 

25,780 

1,008300 

10^088 

75,121 

15.420 

14,100 

428 

11.581 

044 

41.000 

1/MO 

8359 

905 

2,056,000 

1.02s 

00.504 

139s 

11,308,630 

890380 

13,152^409 

810.598 

889,96a,102 

1,184,435 

15,057,115 

1,197.130 

5  B 
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AMERICA. 


ARTICLES. 


Grand  total  brought  forward... 
AGRICULTUR£-C(m//nt<e<f. 
All  other  agricultural  products:— 

Cotton Iba. 

Tobacco do. 

Clover  and  grass-seed do. 

Plax-aeed do. 

Hops do. 

Total  other  agricultural  products . .  tons 


Total  agriculture 


•  twns 


MANUFACTURES. 

Domestic  spirits gallons 

Leather lbs. 

Furn  iture do. 

Bar  and  pig  lead  do. 

Pig  iron do. 

Ironware do. 

Domestic  woollens do. 

Domestic  cottons do. 

Salt • barrels 

Total  mannfaotares tons 

Iferchaadlse .lbs. 

Other  articles:— 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay lbs. 

Gypsum do. 

Mineral  coal do. 

Sundries do. 

Total  other  articles tons 

Grand  total do. 


Quantity. 


number. 
339.966,102 


4,556,000 
4,-242,000 
4,302.000 
3,030,000 
002,000 


17,092,000 


83,424,448 


1,076,400 
2,608,000 
16,906,000 
1.910,000 
9,706,000 
6,534,000 

748,000 
1.516,000 

650  540 


41,661,940 


238,418,000 


102,438,000 
34,972,000 
40,542,000 
75,992,000 


233,944,000 


891,082,090 


Tons. 


number. 
1,134,485 


2,278 
2,121 
2,151 
1,515 
481 


8.546 


466.707 


5,382 

1,304 

8,453 

955 

4,853 

8,267 

374 

758 

98,931 


124,277 


1 19,209 


51,219 
17,486 
20,271 
37,996 


126,972 


1,518,439 


Value. 


dollars. 
25,057,215 


887,000 

407,3.'tt 

245,152 

53,140 

01,330 


1,183.983 


20,588,118 


249,522 
588,175 
1,730,153 
62,758 
131,995 
147.210 
678.778 
470,660 
7(^6.285 


4,925.545 


40,661.708 


213,6.^5 

57.992 

92,562 

3,095,150 


3,458,368 


76.«76,909 


ToIU. 


dollars. 
1.197,136 


2,762 
4,747 
6.454 
1,885 
478 


16,320 


9*2,707 


8,935 

1,417 

10,563 

2,790 

4,52] 

5,872 

390 

830 

51,898 


93,231 


502,617 


9,589 

5.029 
32,588 
69,067 


116.273 


2,081,687 


The  total  tonnage  of  all  the  property  transported  on  the  New  York  canals, 
ascending  and  descending,  its  value  and  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  for  1843, 
was  1,512,430  tons,  76,276,909  dollars  value,  2,081,599  dollars  tolls. 

The  whole  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour,  that  came  to  the  Hudson  river,  with 
the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all 
the  wheat  and  flour  transported  on  the  canals,  for  1843,  as  follows: — 248,780 
tons,  10,283,454  dollars  value,  731,816  dollars  tolls. 

The  number  of  tons  going  upwards  from  tide-water,  in  1843,  was  as  follows 
viz.: — 


CLEARED    AT 

Albany. 

West  Troy 

SclMffiectady 

Total 


Merchandise. 


tons. 

46,440 

66,841 

405 


113,686 


Furniture. 


tons. 
1888 
1060 
263 


3230 


Other  Articles. 


tons. 
0,581 
16,735 
363 


26,670 


TOTiL. 


tons. 
57,009 
84,665 
1,021 


143,505 


The  number  of  tons  coming  to  tide- water,  in  1843,  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 


ARRIVED   AT 


Albany . . . . 
West  Troy 
Waterford 


Champlain  Canal. 


tons. 
77,453 
124,083 
2,558 


632.767            I            204,094 
Add  the  number  of  ions  going  from  tide- water 


Total  number  of  tons  ascending  and  descending 


IKVfAL. 


ton*. 
441,033 
393,270 
2,558 


836,861 
143,595 


980,456 
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One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  tons  came  over  the  railroad  from  Schenectady, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  above. 

There  is  an  increase  of  merchandise  going  up  the  canals,  of  19,473  tons,  and 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  other  articles  of  828  tons  ;  making  a  total  increase 
in  the  ascending  quantity,  comparing  1842  with  1843,  of  20,301  tons. 

The  tons  coming  to  tide-water  have  increased  170,235,  comparing  1843 
with  1842. 

The  merchandise  cleared  at  Albany,  West  Troy,  and  Schenectady,  in 
1843  (113,686  tons),  was  left  on  the  several  canals  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, viz :— 


CANALS. 

Toofl. 

CANALS.                   Ton». 

Erie 

74,035 

IS,1M 

11,007 

6,310 

1^7 

Broaght  forward  . . . 
Crooked  Lake 

100^1 
1,490 

2,883 
2,836 

113,080 

CfhunnlAin  ............... 

Osweffo  ....■■•..••...•..• 

Chenanso ■•• 

Cayuga  snd  Seneca 

frttn^Mfe  Vallev  ...•....•• 

Total    

Carried  forward.... 

100,4.M 

Large  quantities  of  the  products  of  the  western  states,  pass  over  the  caiials  of 
New  York,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  Oswego,  &c.  The  amount  for  1843, 
coming  from  other  states,  by  way  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock^  was  as  follows : — 


YEAR. 

Prodacto  of  the 
Poreat. 

Agricaltnre. 

Manufactarea. 

Other  Articles. 

TOTAL. 

1843 

tDoa. 
31,211 

tons. 
172,258 

ton*. 

2026 

tons. 
2751 

ton*. 
108,240 

The  tonnage  of  property  coming  from  other  states,  by  way  of  Oswego,  in 
1843,  was  as  follows : — 


Y  B  A  R. 

Products  of  the 
Forest. 

Africttlture. 

Manufactures. 

Other  Articles. 

TOTAL. 

184S 

toos. 
5504 

tons. 
12,207 

tous. 

51 

tons. 

118 

tons. 
17.940 

The  number  of  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  shipped  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  in 
1843,  and  the  total  tons  of  wheat  and  flour,  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson  river, 
were  as  follows : — 


YEAR. 

BnflUo. 

Black  Rock. 

Oswego. 

TOTAL. 

ToUl  arrired  at 
tide,  water. 

1843 

tons. 
140.126 

tons. 
12,882 

tons. 
5358 

tonx. 
184,866 

tons. 
248,780 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  merchandise  and  furniture 
going  to  other  states,  by  the  way  of  Buffalo,  in  1843,  were: — merchandise, 
32,7^8  tons  ;  furniture,  3613  tons. 
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The  merchandise  and  furniture  passing  to  other  states,  by  way  of  Boflhlo, 
during  the  year  1843,  was  distributed  as  follows^  viz : — 


S  T  A  T  B  S,   &c 

PumiCaiv. 

MerchaadiM. 

8TATBS,    ftc. 

Pamitiiffv* 

McrasaBdlBB. 

PMnnavlvftniA •• 

tons. 

763 
14.628 
8,2K2 
2,256 
3,476 
2.896 

428 

26 
692 
746 
126 
638 
1316 
6 

Broafht  forward.. 
Mtaaovri 

tons. 

81,593 
66 
36 

t 
28 
76 

3649 

Ohio 

J 

MiehirsB 

Tennesaeo 

2 

IndlanA    *..  *•*•.•  •••••• 

Ai>bfuna-T.T..... ....... 

Illinoia        

Iowa •• 

It 

Wiaeoaaln. 

Canada  ......... ......a 

47 

ToCml.     . 

BLeDvUCKj  •••••(••••••■• 

32,798 

3613 

Carried  forward.. 

32,6M 

8649 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  collector  at  Buffido, 
shows  the  quantity  of  wheat,  flour,  beef  and  pork,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
coming  from  other  states,  and  cleared  at  that  office,  on  the  Erie  canal,  during 
the  year  1843 :— 


FROM 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Beef  and 
Pork. 

Pot  and  Pearl 
Asbea. 

Pi^nnfl  vItaiiIa  •.•■•••••>• 

biMheU. 

488 
748,004 
245,366 
176,098 
444,961 
76,864 

barrel*. 

91 

528.751 

307,560 

29.721 

11.998 

718 

barrala. 

61 

46,315 

6,234 

5,681 

16.450 

842 

bwrpU. 

1386 

16,914 

11,881 

811 

17 

306 

Ohio 

Mirhinn....  •....•••••• 

I  nitlAIlA  ^.. ..«.•*••••••• 

Illinois 

^XTiAtfHiiiAili   **••.••••••••• 

Total 

1,680,780 

878,859 

74,564 

31,815 

The  total  movement  of  articles  on  all  the  canals,  from  1836  to  1843,  is  as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 


1836. 

1837. 


1838 

1889 - 

1840,  G.  V.  C.  opened- 

1841 

1842 

1843 


IVotal  for  8  yean 

Yearif  average  far  8  y< 
Per  cent  of  each  class 


Annual  arerage  from    1836  to    1839. 
4  years 


Annual    arerage  from   1S40   to   1843. 
4yeara 


Products  of 
Forest. 


tons. 

765,252 

616,741 

666.080 

667.681 

587,647 

645.548 

604,507 

687.184 


5,131.639 


641.455 


46.91 


678,666 


606,244 


Agriculture. 


tons. 

225.747 
208,043 
266.22T 
260.052 
393.780 
391,965 
461,276 
455,707 


8,507,827 


324,728 


23.76 


238,767 


410.600 


Manufac- 
tures. 


tons. 

88,810 

81J35 

101,526 

111.968 

100,307 

127.896 

08.968 

124,277 


8a^547 


104,443 


7.64 


06,010 


112,877 


MenAan- 
diae. 


tona. 
127.896 
94,777 
124,290 
131,286 
112,021 
141,054 
101,446 
119,209 


95i,978 


119,122 


8.71 


119,112 


118,432 


other 
Articlea. 


113.103 
168.000 
186,879 
2573«6 
222,231 
215,258 
lS6,/644 
126,97t 


l,4a0l9U 


177,1614 


12.99 


181,452 


173.776 


TOTAU 


1,310,807 
1,171.296 
1,333,011 
1,435,713 
1,416,046 
M21.661 
l.«8633l 
1,513,439 


Mgn8,004 


l,367<S«3 


100 


1,312,707 


1,422,019 


The  annual  average  of  the  tons  of  the  total  movement  of  articles  on  all  the 
canals,  is  as  follows: — 


From  1886 1*  1680^  4  years. 

"      1840  to  1843,  4     „    . 


tons. 
U3l2,7tr 

1,422,019 


Increase. 


109,311 
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The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  which  results  in  the 
above  total  increase,  is  as  follows : — 


CLASS   OF  ARTICLBS. 

DOCKASO* 

InereMe. 

PMwWMVte  A^   fK*  fargiat 

loiia. 
70,4tt 

•  •  t  • 

•  •  t  • 

1,860 
7,67f 

tons. 

•  •  •• 
171,918 

16,867 

a  ■  vuiw*v  VI    \MmP  IVIWl*  ••••••••••••••••#• 

M errhAndlsA  ...•....«.■>.«.■...•••»•••• 

Other  attloles ..••. • •••••• 

7».478 

■  •  •  • 

186.790 
79,478 

Incrouo ••■•••■ •• 

199,319 

The  tolls  paid  on  the  ^'  total  movement ''  of  articles^  and  upon  boats  and 
passengers  annually,  from  1837  to  1843,  both  years  inclusive,  are  as  follows : — 


T  BARS. 


1837 

1838 

1839 

1840,  G.V.  C.  opened 

1841 

M4S. 

1843 

Total  for  7  7e«n 

Yearly  aTerage 

Per  cent  of  each  cla« 

Averaffe  from  1887  to  18S9^  three 

1840  to  1M3,  four 


Boats  and 


dottars. 
195.508 
21 0,467 
181,393 
185  093 
170.819 
105,515 
156.004 


1,973.648 


181,949 


10.09 


196.768 


171,190 


Produots  of 
tbePoi 


doilam. 
311.118 
990,908 
353.710 
197,904 
313,444 
311,070 
390;7S5 


1,708.008 


344.130 


14.06 


931,609 


953,531 


Afficultore. 

bailors. 
370,041 
408,495 
479.584 
806.633 
785,043 
803,376 
993.710 


Manofac- 


4,640,793 
663.960 


38.94 


489,356 


830,668 


dolUnk 
75,607 
74,941 
81^1 
75,765 
95,505 
70,611 
93,231 


Mercban 


506,901 


80,086 


4.68 


77,933 


83,801 


dollan. 
880,836 
596.011 
635.466 
497,006 
558,003 
393,875 
803,617 


3,32^684 
475,098 


97.41 


481,074 


470,616 


Otiier 
Ankles. 


dollars. 

66,430 

76,565 

•3.609 

80,467 

109,078 

101.840 

116,373 


610,305 


88.478 


5.10 


71,883 


100,160 


TOTAL. 

doUara. 
1,980.430 
1.569,357 
1,614,006 
1.775,747 
9,034.889 
1.749.196 
3,061,590 


The  particular  articles  which  are  classed  as  ''other  articles/'  in  the  foregoing 
statement,  are  as  follows : — 


Y  B  A  R  s. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 


stone.  Lime, 
and  Clay. 

Oypsom. 

Mineral  CoaL 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

68.810 

94,577 

M» 

113.640 

33.963 

7,013 

133.395 

33,153 

7,335 

199,540 

30^669 

8,410 

165.307 

33.901 

ia4l6 

130,310 

80.886 

34,607 

48.110 

93.875 

36.733 

Sundries. 


tons. 

33.448 
84.365 
34.106 
36,807 
33,517 
39.365 
3U996 


TOTAL. 


tons. 
118.103 

168.000 
186379 
957.890 
993,331 
815.358 
130,644 


The  annual  average  of  the  tolls  paid  on  the  total  movement  of  articles,  and 
upon  boats  and  passengers,  is  as  follows : — 

dollars. 

From  18S7  to  1830, 8  years 1,407,917 

„    1840tol843,4      , 1,910,354 

Inerease • 419,487 
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The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  tolls  on  each  class  of  articles^  &c.^  which 
results  in  the  above  increase,  is  as  follows : — 


CLASS    OF    ARTICLES. 


Boats  and  passengers 
Products  or  the  forest 

Aftrioaltttre 

Bfanufactnres 

Merchandise 

Other  articles 

Increase  ...., 


Decrease. 


dollars. 
24.173 


10,450 


84/»2 


Incremse. 


dollars. 

•  •  •  • 

21,912 

391,807 

6,568 

97,282 


447,069 
34,632 


412,437 


In  all  reports  heretofore  made  by  the  canal  commissioners,  showing  the  ton- 
nage arriving  at  tide-water  in  each  year,  the  Champlain  canal  has  never  been 
separated  from  the  Erie  canal,  so  as  to  show  the  character  and  quantity  of  ton* 
nage  coming  from  each  canal. 

For  the  first  time,  the  separation  is  now  made ;  and  the  following  statements 
show  under  general  heads,  the  description  and  number  of  tons  delivered  at  West 
Troy  and  Albany,  in  the  last  nine  years,  from  each  canal : — 


Statement^  showing  the  Tons  of  each  class  of  Articles  delivered  at  Albany^  from  1836  to  1849, 

both  years  inclusive,  and  coming  from  the  Champlain  canal. 


YEARS. 

Prodacts  of  the 
Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Maoofactures. 

other  Articles. 

TOTAL. 

Ig35 

tons. 

107,321 

124,731 

100,547 

107,820 

01,311 

77,100 

94,728 

98,035 

71,656 

tons. 
60S 
574 
842 
672 
098 

1122 
630 

1006 

1048 

tons. 
107 
111 
105 
157 
96 
120 
910 
252 
122 

tons. 
2 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

4 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

tons. 

1,134 

1,807 

4,908 

2,888 

3,158 

1.860 

2,711 

4.037 

».70l 

tons. 
109,166 

1836 

127,313 

1837 

105,904 

1838 

1]]«537 

1839 

05.567 

1840 

80,213 

1841 

08;979 

1842 

1843 

77.431 

Total 

873,261 

7804 

1280 

14 

26,303 

908,741 

Statement,  showing  the  Tons  of  each  class  of  Articles  delivered  at  West  Troy, 

1843,  both  years  inclusive,  and  coming  from  the  Champlain  canal. 

from  1835  to 

YEARS. 

Products  of  tiie 
Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Manufactures. 

Merchandise. 

Other  Articles. 

TOTAL. 

1835 

tonn. 
132,937 
134,756 
102,826 

94,093 
100,681 
104,025 
116,847 

66,754 
104,030 

tons. 

2,904 

6,556 

^409 

7,445 

7.705 

6,811 

3,690 

4,243 

5,224 

tons. 
1,550 
1,089 
1,660 
1,101 
1,783 
1.890 
4,003 
0,357 
5,820 

tons. 
28 
20 
36 
40 
00 
76 
13 
42 
63 

8,767 
6,586 
8.431 
7.616 

10,085 
8,682 

18,082 
6,751 
8,037 

tons. 
140,186 

1836 

140,909 

1837 

118,371 

1838 

100,605 

1830 

120,294 

1840 

121,484 

1841 

1842 

83,147 

1843 

124,083 

Total 

957,851 

49,987 

26,071 

408 

82,387 

1,1 1 6^704 
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Statement,  showing  the  niimher  of  Tons  of  each  Class  of  Articles  which  came  to  the  Hudson 

river,  from  the  Erie  canal^  from  1835  to  1843,  both  Years  inclusive. 


Y  R  A  R  S. 

Prodaete  of 
the  Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Manufac- 
tures. 

Merchan-    Other  Arti- 
dise.               clis. 

TOTAL. 

1835 

toot. 
299,944 
214,179 
181,044 
198,964 
18N728 
140,584 
237,520 
160,691 
239,585 

torn. 

107.448 

165.870 

145,718 

174,025 

155,082 

294,423 

265,920 

287,928 

338,908 

tons. 

7.191 

10.806 

8,350 

7,229 

6,686 

0,655 

12,778 

10.400 

23At2 

tons. 

2055 

1156 

350 

258 

405 

20 

142 

143 

134 

tons. 
21.201 
27,115 
51.438 
38,773 
38,360 
25,627 
10.160 
24.981 
S3. 110 

tons. 
497339 

1836 

419,125 
387.500 
419.249 

1837 

1838 

1839 

380,267 

1840 

407,315 
532,520 

1841 

1812. 

480,149 

1843 

035345 

Tot«l  for  9  yean 

1,854,830       1       1,995,382 

93,643 

4675              276,776 

4,225,31b 

Yearly  average 

206,093                 221,709 

10,405 

519                30,753 

409,479 

Per  cent  of  each  daM 

43    89 

47    23 

2    22 

0    11                0    55 

100 

Average  from  1SS5  ta  1888,  4  jetm 

tons. 
223,683 

t<»n». 
163,265 

tons. 
8,394 

toos.               tons. 
956                34,631 

tons. 
430,930 

Average  from  1839  to  1843,  5  years' 

192,021 

268.464 

12,013 

170        1        27.650 

500,310 

The  annual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
river  from  the  Erie  canal,  is  as  follows : — 

tons. 

Prom  1839  to  1843,  5  years 500,319 

„     1885  to  1838,  4  years 430,930 


luorease 


09,389 


The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  increase,  is  as  follows: — 


CLASS   OP    ARTICLES. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Products  of  the  forest 

tons. 
SI.A02 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

786 
0,981 

tons. 

105,190 
3/)10 

Acriculture 

llsnufactures 

Merchandise...  ••«. 

Other  articles  ...» 

Total 

Increase 

39,429 

•  •  •  • 

108,818 
39,429 

69,389 

Statbubnt,  showing  the  Tods  of  each  Class  of  Articles  which  came  to  the  Hudson  river,  from 

the  Champlaio  canal,  from  1835  to  1843,  both  Years  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


I83A. 
18.16. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1S43. 


Total  for  nine  years. . . 

Yearly  average 

Per  cent  of  each  dass. 


ATerage  from  1833  to  1838, 4  years 
Average  from  1830  to  1843, 5  years 


Products  of 
the  Porest. 


tons. 

240.258 

239,489 

203,373 

201,913 

191,902 

181,125 

SI  1,575 

104,789 

176,588 


1,831,102 


203,456 


90    41 


tons. 
226,258 


185,214 


Agriculture. 


tons. 
3,500 
7,130 
5,751 
8,117 
8,703 
7,933 
4,320 
^249 
7,172 


57,881 


6,431 


2    83 


tons. 
6,126 


0.675 


Manufac- 
tures. 


tons. 
1.657 
2,100 
1,774 
1,258 
1,879 
2.010 
5,113 
6.000 
5,051 


27,351 


8,080 


1     35 


tons. 

1,607 


4,112 


Merchant 
dise. 


80 
20 
38 

40 
94 
78 
13 
42 
67 


422 


47 


0    02 


tons. 
32 


59 


Other  Ar- 
ticles. 


tons. 

9.901 

8,483 

18,339 

9.904 

13,103 

10.551 

90,793 

10,788 

11,738 


108,600 


njorr 


5  37 


tons. 
10,407 


13,413 


TOTAU 


tons. 

295352 

«77,222 

224;t75 

221,232 

215301 

201,697 

241314 

186,477 

201,516 


2,02^446 


225,040 


100 


tons. 
944,520 


200,473 
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The  annual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
river,  from  the  Champlain  canal,  was  as  follows : — 


TEARS. 

Tons. 

Pram  1835  to  IftSS.  four  Tnars ..........a...... 

number. 
S44,n0 

909.473 

1839  to  1848.  ftve  vean 

Annual  arerage  dimination  In  the  U«t  ive  yean. . 

S^047 

The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  decrease,  were  as  follows : — 


CLASS  op  ARTICLES. 


Prodoctfl  of  the  fbreit. 

Afiicalture 

lfannC»eture« 

Merchandise • . . . 

Other  artklea 


Total. 


Diminotkm. 


Decreaae. 


Increaae. 


tona. 

tonai 

41^14 

•  •  •  • 

649 

e  •  •  • 

2,419 

•  •  •  • 

«7 

•  •  •  • 

8,(NMI 

41^4 

bjm 

41.044 

35,047 


The  total  number  of  tons  of  each  class  of  articles  which  came  to  the  Hudson 
river,  from  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals^  from  1835  to  1843^  were  as 
follows : — 

Total  Tons  of  each  Class  of  Articles. 


YEARS. 


1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

184S 

1843 

Totml  for  nine  yemra 

Yearly  arerafe 

Per  eent  of  each  olaas 

Arcrage  from  1806  to  1838, 4  yeara 
Arerace  from  1839  to  1843. 5  yean 


Prodncta  of 
the  Purest. 


tona. 

M0,)0S 

473,608 

385.017 

400.877 

877,720 

311,709 

440.095 

3SM80 

416,173 


3.08^941 


409,540 


58    97 


tona. 
449.941 


377,135 


Agricnltarc. 


tona. 

170,954 

173.000 

151.409 

181,141 

103,785 

301,356 

170.140 

193.177 

346,140 


2,053,103 


118,140 


31    85 


tona. 
169,391 


175,139 


Manufec- 
torea. 


tona. 

8.848 

11.906 

10,124 

8y487 

8,565 

8.005 

17.891 

16,015 

29393 


120,994 


13,444 


1    94 


tons. 
10,091 


16,116 


Iferchan* 
dise. 


tons. 

1085 

1170 

394 


499 
104 
155 
185 
101 


6097 


506 


0    08 


tona. 
988 


129 


Other  Ar. 
ticlea. 


tona. 
31.101 
35,597 
04.777 
48.677 
61,559 
36,178 
36,953 
35.709 
44,854 


385,406 


41.819 


6    16 


tona. 
45,038 


41,001 


TOTAL. 


tona. 

753.191 

696>I7 

611.781 

640,481 

601,118 

669.011 

774,834 

660.616 

836,861 


6,150.761 


094,319 


100 


tona. 
675,449 


709.701 


The  annual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
river,  were  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 

Tons. 

Praaa  1839  to  1843.  ftve  Teara... 

numben 
709,792 
075,450 

■■      1885  to  1838.  font  Toara ....• 

Inereaae 

34.342 
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The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles^  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  increase^  were  as  follows : — 


CLASS  OP  ARTICLKS. 


Product!  of  the  forest. 

Agricultttre 

Hannfactares «..  , 

Mercfaaodbe. ......... 

Other  artules 


Total. 


Increase. 


Decrvaae. 

Increase. 

tana. 

tons. 

71.706 

•  •  •  • 

105/48 

•  •  •  • 

0,085 

759 

3,970 

77,441 

111,788 

77.441 

34,842 


The  per  cent  of  each  class  of  property  which  came  from  each  canal,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 


CLASS  OP  ARTICLES. 

Champlain. 

Erie. 

TOTAL. 

Products  of  the  forest. .• ....•• 

90    41 
»    85 
1    35 

0    0« 
5    37 

43    80 

47    S3 

9    IS 

0     11 

0    55 

08  or 

3S    85 

1     94 
0    08 
6     16 

affricultnrB ..  •••••.•••••••••• 

Ifanafsctnres.*...* 

MciTcbsndiae ..«•........«  •■• .•••.. .••••• 

Other  articles 

Total 

100    00 

100    00 

too    00 

w 

A  reference  to  the  foregoing  statements  shows  that  the  produce  of  the  forest 
diminishes f  on  the  average,  on  both  canals  :  though,  on  the  Erie  canal,  the  tonnage 
of  the  forest  delivered  at  tide-water,  does  not  diminish  as  fast  as  the  tonnage  of 
agriculture  from  the  western  states  increases. 

The  Champlain  canal  is  sixty-six  miles  long,  and  with  Lake  Champlain, 
which  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  open»  an  internal  navigation  of  216  miles. 
This  communication  is  through  a  grazing,  rather  than  a  grain  country.  The 
forests  of  which,  contiguous  to  the  navigable  waters,  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  agricultural  surplus  will  not  materially,  if  at  all,  increase ;  for  the  largest 
surplus  of  agriculture  always  comes  from  a  comparatively  new  country,  and 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  population.  The  tonnage  of  the  forest  will  not, 
of  course,  increase;  for  it  is  plain  that  in  every  locality  the  supply  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.  Population  multiplies,  but  trees  cut  down  do  not 
soon  renew  themselves. 

That  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  over  which  the  largest  volume  of  tonnage 
passes,  and  which,  of  course,  requires  the  largest  capacity,  is  between  Utica  and 
the  Hudson  river.  It  is  over  this  portion  of  the  canal  that  most  of  the  tonnage 
moves  which  reaches  tide- water. 

The  course  of  the  lockages  between  Utica  ani  Albany  is  furnished  by  the 
lockages  at  Alexander's  lock,  the  first  lock  west  of  Schenectady,  and  which 
passes  more  boats  than  any  other  lock  on  the  Erie  canaL  The  lockages  in  the 
last  nine  years  have  been  as  follows : — 
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YEARS. 


1839. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 


Lockages. 


nanber. 
25.706 
25,510 
21,065 
2^9GS 
24,334 


YEARS. 


1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843. 


Lockages. 


26,96r 

ao.330 

12,809 
23,184 


The  average  of  the  up  tonnage,  for  the  preceding  nine  years,  is,  to  the  down 
tonnage,  about  as  1  to  5.  As  the  up  tonnage  is  merchandise,  mainly,  and  the 
down  tonnage  is  principally  the  product  of  the  forest  and  of  agriculture,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  former  will  ever  equal  the  latter. 

That  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  over  which  the  largest  number  of  boats  pass, 
is  also  between  Utica  and  Albany.  The  number  of  boats  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  Albany  and  West  Troy,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  was  as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 


1833. 
1834. 

1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 


Boats. 


onmber. 
31,460 
32,438 
36.600 
84,190 
81,082 
32,120 


YEARS. 


Boats. 


1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1848. 


nmnber. 

31,882 
M,45« 
33.78S 
32,840 
32^26 


Owing  to  the  internal  demand  of  this  state  for  bread-stuffs,  consequent  upon 
the  increase  of  population,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  delivery,  at  tide-water,  of 
the  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  growth  of  this  state,  will  much,  if  any,  exceed 
that  of  past  years.  The  increased  delivery  at  tide-water,  for  the  last  eight  years, 
has  been,  and  that  of  future  years  probably  will  be,  wholly  of  the  growth  of 
western  states.  And  this  increased  delivery,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  those  states  to  produce,  but  to  the  demand  for 
consumption  at  tide-water,  on  the  Hudson  river.  This  lengthened  transportation 
of  the  products  of  agriculture,  which  pay  nearly  half  the  toUs,  will  thus  increase 
the  revenue  much  beyond  the  relative  increase  of  the  tons  arriving  at  tide-water. 

That  the  increase  of  delivery  of  flour  and  wheat,  at  tide-water,  is  the  product 
of  western  states,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement: — 

Tons  of  Flour  and  Wheat. 


YEARS. 


1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1830. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


FIRST    CLEARED. 


Product  of  this 
State. 


tons. 
134,507 
124,709 
128,290 
145,000 
220.840 
178,724 
163,317 
187,160 


Product  of  Western 
States. 


tons. 

25,241 

81,933 

60,925 

64,190 

99,507 

120,258 

124,207 

157.463 


TOTAL. 


tons. 
159,748 
156,702 
180,515 
209.286 
320,347 
208.962 
287,584 
344,703 


ArririDg  at 


tons. 
124,0n 
116^1 
133.080 
124,68S 
244,809 
S01,36O 
108,231 
248,780 


The  tolls  collected  at  Albany  and  West  Troy,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years, 
on  merchandise  going  from  tide-water,  and  at  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  on  the 
products  of  western  states  going  towards  tidewater,  is  as  follows : — 
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Y  B  A  R  S. 


1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1887. 
1838. 
1830. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


Albany. 


dollani. 
245,811 
857,602 
880,327 
279,628 
357,187 
843,007 
295,563 
344,037 
240,358 
274.496 


V/eft  Troy. 


dollars. 
183,129 
153/146 

160,248 
129.128 
182,516 
206,580 
186,947 
265.890 
204,215 
201.048 


TOTAL. 


dollam. 
878,940 
511,048 
549,575 
408,751 
539,703 
549,587 
482,510 
000,027 
453,568 
566,144 


Boffklo. 


dollars. 
91,204 
106.218 
158,075 
128.570 
202,891 
214,188 
321.417 
348.688 
374,780 
505,319 


Black  Rock. 


dollars. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

40,778 
54,164 
83,935 
35,436 
38,889 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 
01,204 
106,213 
158.075 
128,570 
202,891 
254,961 
375,581 
432,023 
410.216 
544,208 


The  following  table  is  given  as  the  result  of  the  canal  commissioners* 
statement.  The  tolls  of  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  paid 
as  follows : — 

Tolls  on  Agricultural  and  other  Products. 


YEARS. 

Promotlier 
States. 

Prom  this 
State. 

TOTAL. 

dise. 

ToUl  tolls  on 
Erie  Canal. 

1834 

dollars. 
105,204 
122,513 
182,328 
149,204 
234,020 
204,088 
433,222 
499,051 
406,666 
601,319 

dollars. 
686,824 
743,112 
708,017 
587,125 
640,451 
583,858 
681,602 
704,674 
618,713 
709^858 

dollars. 

802,028 

865,625 

800,945 

785.410 

874,471 

877,446 

1,114,824 

1,203,725 

1,115,389 

1,314,172 

dollars. 
378,940 
511,048 
549,505 
408,751 
539,703 
549,586 
482,510 
009,926 
453,568 
566,143 

dollar*. 
1.180,068 

1885 

1,376,078 

1886. 

1,440,540 

1887 

1,144,170 

1888 

1,414,174 

1889 

1,427,032 

1840 

1,597.334 

1841 

1,813,651 

1842 

1,568,947 

1848 

1,880,315 

Totals  for  10  wears ............ 

8,119,705 

6,674J29 

9,794,044 

^049,770 

14,843304 

first  5  vrars  «.•■  t ...... . 

702,859 

8,376,120 

4,168,488 

2,888,087 

6,556,525 

„    second  5  years 

2,327,846 

8,298,200 

5,625,556      1       2,661,733 

8,287,279 

Proaa  the  above,  it  appears  that  the 
That  the  inerease  od  merchandise  is 
That  the  increase  on  products  from 


in  the  last  fire  years  is. 
states  is 


Sliowing  a  total  increase  of. 

Aad  that  there  is  a  decrease  en  the  products  of  this  state  of 


dollars. 

•  •  •  • 

273,696 
1,534,967 


1,808,683 
77,929 


dollars. 
1,730,754 


1,730,554 


It  will  be  understood  that  these  are  results  of  the  Erie  canal  alone,  distinct 
from  any  other  canals. 

The  increase  at  Oswego  is  known  to  be  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  on  products 
from  western  states. 


1%e  increase  at  Oswege,  is 

The  increase  on  all  the  lateral  canals,  includinic  Oswego,  is. 


dollars. 

104,143 

48,621 


60,522 


Thns  showing  a  decrease  of 

in  the  last  ire  years  in  the  tolls  of  the  lateral  oanab,  on  the  "  prodocts  of  this 
state." 


The  results  of  the  foregoing  statements,  for  all  the  canals,   is   then  as 
follows : — 


Increase  on  the  Brie  canal.. 
n        «lt  other  canals. 


Total 

Increase  on  prodocts  from  western  states, 
»i»:— 
By  way  of  Bnflhlo  and  Black  Rock.. .. 
M        Oswego 


Total. 


dollars. 

1,730,754 

43,621 

1,774,375 


dollars. 


1,584,067 
104,143 


1,689,180 


Decrease  on  prodnctt  from  this  state  ;• 

On  the  Brie  canal , 

On  all  other  canals 


Total 

LeaTing  a  balance  of  increase  on  agricnl- 

tnral  prodncts,  from  western  states,  of.. 

Increase  on  merchandise  sent  from  Ude- 


Total. 


dollars. 

77.029 
60,522 


188«45l 


dollars. 


1,500,679 
273,606 


1,774,375 


These  results  show  one  of  two  things — either  that  the  agriculture  of  this  state 
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suffers  from  a  competition  with  the  cheap  and  fertile  lands  of  the  western  states, 
which  seek  through  the  Erie  canal  a  market  for  their  surplus  productions ;  or 
that^  as  a  country  penetrated  by  canals  becomes  more  densely  populated,  an  in- 
ternal demand  grows  up  for  productions  which,  at  an  earlier  period^  were  sent  to 
the  sea-board.  Both  propositions  may  be^  and  to  a  certain  extent,  probably  are, 
true.  From  the  facilities  of  transportation,  the  states  around  the  lakes,  with 
lands  to  be  procured  at  from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  must  continue  to  com- 
pete with  the  lands  of  New  York,  until  they  shall  approximate  nearly  to  an  equa- 
lity in  value. 

Number  of  Canal  Boats.^^It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how 
many  canal  boats  were  in  existence  at  any  one  period.  The  register  of  boats 
kept  in  this  department  shows  some  5000  boats.  A  conviction  that  this  was 
much  beyond  the  actual  number  of  boats,  led  to  procure  an  accurate  list. 

The  number,  character,  and  tonnage  of  the  boats,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
are  as  follows.  A  column  of  value  has  been  given,  as  obtained  from  an  intelli- 
gent forwarder: — 


DBSCRIPTION  OP 
BOATS. 

Boats. 

Tonnage. 

Total 
Tonnage. 

Value. 

Padceta 

nnmber. 
40 
389 
879 
118 
327 
873 

tons. 
34 
64 
63 
OS 
56 
5S 

tons. 

1,370 
21.082 
23,865 

7,350 
18,425   > 
45361    5 

dollara. 

40,000 

889»000 

379,000 

118,000 

60t,0it 

Line  boats 

Lake  ditto 

Ball-head  ditto 

Scow-boata,  decked 

Ditto,  not  decked 

Total 

2116          1            86 

n7.453 

1,526,000 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  falling  off  of  the  passenger  business  on  the  Erie 
canal,  is  the  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  has 
changed  the  construction  of  boats  from  the  '^  line-boat"  form,  which  has  accom- 
modations for  passengers,  to  the  "  scow/*  the  "  lake,"  and  the  "  bull-head'*  form 
which  carry  only  freight 

The  total  miles  run  in  each  year  by  all  boats,  was  as  follows : — 


Y  B  A  R  s. 


1837. 
1838. 
1889. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 

Hie 


Packets. 


nnmber. 
405,050 
400.250 
290,900 
258,880 
822,860 
864^ 


Freight  Boats. 


annual  arerage  ai  ttie  last  three  years,  is 


nonber. 
5,556,950 
6,126,800 
5,785350 
54)53,300 
7.108,550 
6,173^00 


Total  MUes. 


nnmber. 
5372,000 
6,517,050 
6.076,750 
6,212,180 
7.426,410 
6.027,500 


6,722,030 
6,101,983 


Or  eyial  to  an 


Increase 

ef  276-100  per  cent  per  annum. 


530,097 


Pbopbktt  and  Value  cleared  at  Albany  and  Troy,  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 


DBSCRIPTION. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Cleared  boats No. 

tnantity. 
.... 
162,715 

•  •  •  • 

837,040 

quantity. 

•  •  • . 

123,294 
87,265,595 

789,920 
60,016.6i8 

qnantity. 
16,413 

165,044 
42,256,488 

990,827 
7f,634,i6r 

■■     tons........ do. 

▼ftllld  ••>-• •..  ..tflAllftra 

Tons  anrired  and  cleared No. 

Valne dollars 
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Produce  arriYed  on  the  Hudson,  viA  the  Canal. 


ARTICLBS. 


Fun  and  peltry Ibe. 

B«ard«  and  ■GnnUing..feet 

Shioglea « If. 

Timber feet 

Stare* No. 

Wood cordi 

Aahm bbls. 

AOIIOVLTUBB. 

Pork bbla. 

do. 

lb«. 

Butter  and  lard do. 

Wool do 

Flour  .» bbln. 

Wheat btiab. 

Rye do. 

Ootb    do. 

Barley do 

Other  grain do. 

Bran  aad  sbipatoff. . .  .do. 

Peaae  and  beana do. 

Po«atoea do. 

Dried  frnit Iba. 

Cotton • do. 

Tobacco do. 

Clorer  and  graM-aeed  .do. 

Flazaeed do. 

Hope. do. 


1841 


quantity. 

1,180.000 

177,780,340 

46.385 

]/>28,570 

110,543,830 

Sl,408 

43,003 


115,150 

18,113 

14,171.081 

16,157.653 

3,617,075 

l,067,49t 

781,055 

8,070 

110,763 

131,010 

603,875 

550,013 

30,390 

33,397 

498,007 

390343 

890,703 

3,371,334 

906,363 

398,006 


1843 


quantity. 

358,700 

160,057,900 

36,765 

301,589 

55,368,500 

17,280 

44,834 


70,335 

11,437 

10.004,013 

19,182,030 

3,3.^5,I48 

l,6n,555 

938,347 

33,234 

366,111 

523,993 

1,813,517 

780.814 

33,733 

33,664 

1,141,068 

49,000 

1,117,900 

3,411,930 

3,096,300 

743,800 


isa 


ARTICLBS. 


quantity. 

635,809 

177,403,000 

39,334.485 

586,013 

18,383 

17,596 

77,739 


03,777 

47307 

34,336,360 

24,315.700 

0,316,400 

l/»09,095 

758,597 

46,572 

184,016 

1,108,153 

043,056 

702,054 

14,050 

8«383 

071,000 

61,000 

1,800.000 

4,343,300 

1,200,900 

835,800 


MANOrACTOaBS. 

Domeatic  aptiita . . .  gallona 

Leather Iba. 

Furniture  ....•«..*..tona 

Bar  and  pig  lead do 

Pig  iron ....do. 

Iron  ware ...do. 

Domeatio  woollena  ...  .do. 

— ^eottona  do. 

Salt do. 

do. 


Othbb  iarioLSs. 
Stone,  lime,  and  clay. tons 

Grvpaum ....do. 

Mineral  coal do. 

Sundriea do. 

Tlie  aggregatea  were  aa 
Mlowai— 

Poreat tona 

Agriculture..... do. 

llanufacturea do. 

Other  artidea do. 

Merchandiae do. 


Total 

Value  ...dollara 


1841 

1848 

quantity. 

quantity. 

8,033,770 

711,408 

1,850,900 

3,015,060 

700 

684 

130 

641 

3,018 

2,788 

445 

8,867 

313 

300 

574 

844 

2,730 

3,651 

155 

189 

13,868 

10,645 

60 

370 

8,045 

8,810 

15,965 

.... 

449,095 

321,480 

870,240 

193.177 

17,891 

10,015 

36,053 

35,760 

155 

185 

774,334 

666,880 

37,325,322 

22,751,013 

184S 


quantity. 

863.365 

1,084.300 

934 

954 

3,065 

3,736 

338 

975 

15,500 

101 


13,507 

949 

6.528 

13,773 


416,153 
343,588 

29,493 

44,854 
201 

834.183 
28,376,599 


The  tonnage  and  value  of  agriculture  in  each  year  was  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 

Tons. 

Value. 

rer  ton. 

1348 

number. 
343,582 
103,177 

270,240 

dallart. 
18,131,037 
15,068,889 
16,904,948 

dlra.  eta. 
52    80 
58    50 

70    75 

igaa fc.. 

1841 

The  valuations  are  those  of  the  prices  in  Albany^  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LAKES. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  17^9,  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  car- 
ried on  merely  on  account  of  the  fiir  trade,  and  although  settlements  extended 
thinly  and  gradually  along  their  banks  after  the  American  revolution,  yet  the 
supplying  the  fur  traders  with  provisions  and  other  articles,  and  the  settlers  with 
necessary  goods  and  implements,  and  bringing  down  either  to  Montreal  or  New 
York,  furs  and  such  other  produce  as  was  collected,  constituted  the  trade  until 
1830-32.    This  was  especially  the  state  of  the  trade  north  and  west  of  Detroit. 

In  1819,  a  steamboat,  called  Walk-in-the-Water,  appeared  on  Lake  Erie, 
made  a  trip  as  far  as  Mackinaw,  or  Machittinack,  to  carry  up  the  American  Fur 
Company^s  goods,  and  annually  repeated  the  same  voyage  until  she  was  wrecked 
near  Buffalo,  in  November,  1821.  I^Her  place  was  then  supplied  by  the  steam- 
boat Superior  (now  the  ship  Superior)^  in  1822.  This  boat  made  similar  voyages 
to  Mackinaw. 

In  1826  and  1827,  a  steamboat  made  an  excursion  with  a  party  of  pleasure  to 
Green  bay,  Lake  Michigan.  These  pleasure  excursions  were  annually  made  by 
two  or  three  boats  until  the  year  1832,  when  the  government  required  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  war,  and  steamboats 
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were  chartered  by  the  government,  and  proceeded  to  Chicago^  then  an  open  road- 
steady  exposed  to  northerly  storms,  for  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Michigan. 
U  In  1833,  there  were  employed  eleven  steamboats,  which  carried  to  and  firom 
Buffiedo  and  other  ports  on  the  lakes,  during  the  open  season,  61,485  passengers, 
from  whom  and  for  freight  the  projectors  received  the  sum  of  229,212  dollars 
69  cents  as  an  oflfset  against  the  cost  of  about  300,000  dollars  for  the  steamers,  p? 

Of  the  passengers  carried,  42,956  were  taken  from  Buffido,  bound  west ;  the 
remaining  18,529  passengers  were  all  landed  at  Bufialo,  and  distributed  at  the 
different  ports  along  the  lake. 

Three  trips  were  made  to  the  upper  lakes,  two  to  Chicago,  and  one  to  Green 
bay  ;  one  of  the  boats  left  Bufialo  on  the  23rd  of  June,  at  9  p.  m.,  and  returned 
on  the  18th  day  of  July,  at  10  p.  m.  The  other  left  Buffalo  the  20th  day  of  July, 
at  4  p.  M.,  and  returned  August  the  11th. 

In  1834,  the  association  was  continued,  and  was  composed  of  eighteen  steam- 
boats, which  plied  on  the  lake. 

In  1836,  the  steamboat  association  formed  in  1833,  was  dissolved  ;  the  num- 
ber of  steamboats  increased,  as  did  the  business. 

But  from  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  occurring  in 
May,  1837/  a  less  number,  or  at  least  no  greater  number,  of  passengers  crossed 
the  lakes  in  either  1837  or  1838,  than  in  1836  ;  and  a  great  decrease  of  goods 
going  west,  also  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  business  of  those  years. 
0  In  1839,  the  owners  of  steamboats  finding  the  number  of  boats,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  business,  so  much  greater  than  the  trade 
could  maintain,  formed  a  new  association,  by  which  part  of  the  boats  were  run, 
and  a  part  laid  up. 

A  regular  line  of  eight  boats  was  formed  to  run  from  Bufialo  to  Chicago, 
making  a  trip  to  Detroit  every  sixteen  days.  Emigrants,  with  their  household 
furniture  and  farming  implements,  and  others  going  west,  gave  these  steamboats 
employment.  ^ 

In  1840,  this  steamboat  association  employed  more  boats  than  that  of  1839. 
This  year  the  number  of  boats  on  Lake  Erie  was  forty-eight,  of  various  sizes, 
from  150  to  7^0  tons*  burden,  and  cost  in  their  construction  about  2,200,000 
dollars;  a  part  of  these  boats  were  run,  and  a  part  laid  up.  The  aggregate 
earnings  of  the  running  boats,  for  passengers  and  freight  carried  both  ways, 
amounted  to  about  the  sum  of  7^5,523  dollars  44  cents  ;  this  amount  includes 
the  earnings  (estimated)  of  several  boats  that  did  not  belong  to  the  association, 
and  added  to  the  amount  earned  by  the  associated  boats.  Eight  boats  ran 
regularly  this  season  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  making  sixteen  day  trips,  and 
one  for  a  time  from  Mackinaw  to  Green  bay,  and  occasionally  to  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  ;  the  aggregate  earnings  of  which  amounted  to  302,757  dollars 
93  cents.  Two-thirds  of  this  may  be  properly  considered  as  business  west  of 
Detroit,  and  is  201,838  dollars  62  cents. 
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These  reodpts  (with  the  exception  of  12,000  or  14,000  dollars  paid  by 
government  for  the  transport  of  troops)  were  paid  by  passengers  and  freight  of 
merchandise  to  the  different  towns  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  pas- 
sengers and  produce  brought  down. 

In  1841,  the  same  arrangement  was  made,  and  included  nearly  all  the 
steamboat  interest  on  the  lakes.  The  boats  were  run  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
1840,  with  this  exception,  that  six  boats  of  the  largest  class  ran  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  making  fifteen  day  trips,  and  one  to  Green  bay  a  part  of  the  season, 
making  a  trip  in  fourteen  days.  ^These  boats  have  made  during  this  season  525 
trips  from  BuflEalo,  of  which  444  were  made  on  Lake  Erie  to  Toledo,  Perrys- 
burgh,  River  Raisin,  and  Detroit ;  and  eighty-one  to  the  upper  lakes,  of  which 
seventy  were  made  to  Chicago,  and  the  other  eleven  to  Green  bay  and  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie — and  to  make  these  trips,  have  run  between  440,000  and 
450,000  miles.  In  addition  to  which,  a  small  boat  has  run  daily  during  the 
season,  from  Buffalo  to  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and  occasionally  to  Erie. 

From  the  increased  quantities  of  agricultural  products  brought  down  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  1841,  and  many  tons  of  lead  and  shot  from  the 
mines  in  that  section  of  country,  now  for  the  first  time  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  find  a  market  by  Lake  Erie  ;  and  the  great  increase  of  travellers  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  northern  states,  during  the  hot  season  of  the  summer 
months,  having  selected  this  route  in  consequence  of  its  being  more  speedy,  less 
expensive,  more  healthy  than  the  lower  route,  and  affording  the  traveller  a  view 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  great  lakes ;  it  is 
estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  business  done  by  the  Chicago  and  Green 
bay  boats,  in  1841,  was  carried  on  by  commercial  enterprise  west  of  Detroit. 

So  far  as  steamboats  are  concerned,  owing  to  the  entire  want  of  safe 
harbours  around  Lake  Michigan  to  afford  them  protection,  their  whole  business 
is  now  confined  to  the  western  shore  of  that  lake.  During  the  late  season,  in  mid- 
summer, two  or  three  boats  made  each  a  trip  to  St.  Joseph^s  and  Michigan  city. 
Milwaukie,  Racine,  Southport,  and  Chicago  are  the  places  where  they  have 
regularly  done  business,  ry 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Ships,  Brigs,  and  Schooners,  on  Lakes  Erie^  Michigan,  and 
Superior,  together  with  their  Amount  of  Tonnage  and  Value,  in  1843. 


VESSELS. 


Ships 

Brigs 

Schooners 

Ships 

Bri« 

Barks 

Schooners 

Schooners 

Schooners 

Brigs 

Schooners  and  sloops. 
Schooners  and  sloops. 


Total  ships,  hrigs,  schooners,  and  sloops. 
Total  steamboats 


Nnmber. 

Tons. 

Value. 

To  what  Port  belonging. 

number. 

'  dollars. 

1 

seo 

8,000 

CleTeland. 

8 

361 

12,000 

(1 

51 

4.207 

150.000 

Buffalo. 

8 

6Sff 

36,000 

3 

en 

27,000 

n 

1 

345 

8.000 

»» 

8S 

4,308 

168,000 

_          »»     , 

9 

052 

38.000 

Presqne  Isle. 
Miami. 

9 

856 

10.400 

3 

599 

23.000 

Detroit. 

80 

4,730 

120.000 

t> 

15 

792 

58,000 

Sandusky. 

2S5 

17,988 

658,400 

Oi 

17.324 

1.741,200 
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In  alluding  to  the  progress  of  the  west,  and  of  steam  navigation,  a  Buffiilo 
periodical  of  1843,  remarks : — 

'*  The  present  month  completes  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first  steamer  was  launched 
upon  the  western  lakes.  During  that  period  changes  of  vast  magnitude  have  been  effected  by 
the  application  of  the  mighty  agent,  steam.  Dense  forests,  which  frowned  from  the  margin  of 
great  lakes,  have  been  felled,  to  give  place  to  thriving  villages ;  and  the  moody  aboriginal  occu- 
pant, who  gazed  with  wonderment  at  the  approach  of  the  ponderous  vehicle,  has  become  extinct, 
or  is  known  only  as  a  wanderer  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mississippi.  Changes  like  these  have  cha- 
racterised the  introduction  of  steam  upon  the  lakes;  and  the  independent,  inquiring  spirit,  whidi 
so  distinctly  marks  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country,  has  kept  pace  with  uie  progress  of 
steam  westwardly,  and  developed  the  fertility  and  abounding  resources  of  the  prairies,  until  th^ 
have  become  the  granary  of  the  world. 

"  Of  those  who  early  participated  in  the  effort  to  build  up  this  new  commerce,  but  few  remain; 
still,  they  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  undertaking,  attended  as  it  was  bv  a  heavy  outlay  and 
much  solicitude  for  its  consummation.  To  them,  if  not  to  those  now  actively  engaged  in  its  pro- 
secution, a  list  of  steamers  down  to  the  present  season  must  be  interesting ;  and  we  have,  at  no 
inconsiderable  time  and  trouble,  been  enabled  to  make  up  the  table  below.  Should  such  be  the 
case,  those  at  the  west  who  have  records  as  authority  will  make  corrections,  and  call  attention  in 
some  suitable  manner,  as  we  are  desirous  to  obtain  such  information.  The  list  of  steamboats,  con- 
structed from  the  first  attempt  to  navigate  Lake  Erie  by  steam,  with  place  and  date  of  building, 
together  with  their  tonnage,  b  as  follows  : — 


NAME. 


Walk^s-the-WAter. 

Saperior 

Chippewa 

Henry  CUy 

Pioneer 

Niaffara 

William  Peno 

Bnterprlae 

Peacock 

Newlraryport 

Tbompaon 

Ohio 

AdeUide 

Gratiot 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Brady 

Uncle  Sam 

PeraeTeraoce 

Washington  (Ut)... 

Miohigan 

Webater 

Detroit 

Lady  of  the  Lake . . . 

Marcy 

North  America 

Newberry 

Delaware 

Victory 

Porter 

Jefferaon 

Perry 

Monroe 

Maseppa 

Sanduvky 

Minneaaetank 

Jackaon 

lack  Downing 

L.  Weetem 

Pnlton 

Columboa 

Towaaend 

United  Sutes. 

Chicafo 

Taylor 

Thamea 

Clintuo 

i.  Palmer 

Lake  Brie 

Barcelona 

United 


Tons. 


No. 
940 
800 
100 
348 
S30 
ISO 
275 
SAO 
130 
76 
S4a 
187 

tao 

03 
89ft 
395 
ISO 
S80 

M 
600 
47S 
358 
240 

90 
161 


Where  bant. 


Black  Rock. 
Bailklo 


ft 


Black  Rock. 


*» 


EHe 

Clerelasd 

Barcelona 

Brie 

Huron 

L.  Sandnaky 

Chippewa 

Charleaton 

Brie 

Black  Hock 

Detroit 

Groalale 

Brie 

Huron 

Detroit 

Black  Rock 

Toledo 

Mount  Glemens 

Black  Rock 

Conneant 

Palmer 

Hnroa 

Bolfklo 

Black  Rock 

Brie 

Perrysbarg 

Monroe 

Buffalo..... 

Sandnaky 

Ooderich 

Mount Clemena  .... 

Sandusky 

Chatham 

Cleveland 

Huron «.. 

Buffalo 

Huron  ............. 

St.  Joaeph ...., 

Silver  Cfreek. 

Chatham 

Huron 

Bnllhio 

Detroit 

Danville 


170 
170 

77 
342 
428 
352 
341 
130 
377 
250 

50 

80 

60 
868 
801 
812 
360 
ISO 

05 
160 
413 
800 
149 
102 

87    (Dtttroit 


Whau 

boUt. 


yeara. 
1818 
1822 
1824 
1825 

1826 

t> 

*» 
1829 

»• 
1830 

•t 

tt 
1831 
1882 

9* 
M 

»> 

1838 

M 
*» 
»» 
H 
»» 
*> 
*t 
»• 

1834 
»t 

»» 
>« 
u 
t» 
»f 

M 

»» 

*» 
1835 

•t 
»» 
>» 
f> 
»• 
ff» 
1836 

>* 
f* 
»* 

t. 


NAME. 


St.  Clair. , 

Don  Qnixotte  . 

Crockett 

Cincinnati 

lllinoia 

Rochester 

Madison 

Cleveland 

Wisconsin 

Brie 

Convtellation  .. 

B.  Hill 

Constitution . . . 
New  England. 

Milwaukie 

Wayne 

Macomb 

Star 


Mason 

Great  Weetem...... 

Buffalo 

Chesapeake 

Vermilion 

Lexington 

Pairport 

Red  Jacket 

Vance..  ,*.... 

J.  Allen 

Washington  (Sd).... 

Dole 

Trowbridge 

MarahaU 

Owaahenonk 

Patronage.. 

Scott 

Chautauqua • 

Brothera.. 

Kent 

Huron.. 

Harrison  (lat) 

Mlsunuri 

Harrison  (2d) 

Waterloo 

Minoa 

Indiana 

Pranklin 

Nile 

Union 

Caroline.... 


Tons. 


No. 
250 
80 
18 
116 
755 
47S 
030 
OdV 

700 

497 

488 

457 

448 

416 

401 

390 

101 

128 

80 

53 

780 

613 

412 

885 

363 

959 

148 

75 

250 

380 

162 

52 

M 

45 

56 

940 

161 

150 

180 

149 

68 

619 

896 

98 


534 

931 

600 

64 

40 


Where  buBt. 


Sandusky ... 

Toledo 

Bronerabnrg 
Sandusky... 

Detroit 

Riohmend... 

Brie 

Huron 

Conneaut  .. . 

Brie 

Charleston  .. 


Conneaot 

Black  Rock 

Grand  Island... 

Perrysburg 

Mount  Cleqpens. 
Belvidere.. ..... 

Sandusky 

Grand  Rapids.. 

Huron 

Buffklo 

Maumee  City... 

Vermilien 

Charlrstim 

Pairport 

Grand  Island.... 

Perrysburg 

ChicMo ........ 

Ashtabula 

Chicago. 

Kalamaioo 

Perryabwrs 

Grand  Haven... 

St.  Joseph. 

Hnnm , 

BuflUo 

Chatham 


bnilL 


1830 


•* 


1837 


*> 
Newport 

Brie 

Vermilion... 
Maumee  City 
Black  Rock.. 
Chippewa.. . 

Toledo 

Algonac 

Detroit 

Black  Reek.. 
Ogdentburg., 


...... 


»» 

M 

M 

>• 

•9 
•  I 


1838 


I* 


»t 


n 


M 


1840 


n 


184i 

1841 
18«3 

1844 
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^  Besides  the  above  list,  there  are  a  few  small  boats  of  which  nothing  is  known  other  than  their 
names.  Among  those  are  the  Pantangtiishane,  Cynthia,  Pontiac,  and  Phenomenon,  making,  with 
those  above  given,  an  aggregate  of  27,000  tons,  at  a  total  cost  of  3,510,000  dollars ;  130  dollars  a 
ton  being  what  we  deem  true  data  for  building  and  fitting  out  this  description  of  vessels. 

"  In  examining  the  progress  of  steam,  as  applied  in  propelling  vessels  on  the  lakes,  we  are 
struck  with  the  very  small  number  of  disasters  when  compared  with  other  sections  of  the  country, 
especiallv  in  the  western  waters.  In  the  whole  period  oif  twenty-five  years,  there  have  been  but 
four  explosions  which  might  be  termed  serious.  It  is  true,  there  are  other  disasters  to  record, 
whose  calamitous  details  are  too  freshly  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  The  following  tabular 
view  presents  both  these  classes : — 


EXPLOSIONS. 

LiTeN  loet. 

BURNED. 

Lire*  lost. 

Peseock.  Seotember.  1830 

number. 

15 

S 

0 

6 

WAakinortAffi.  Jnn^.  IAjM 

number. 
50 

Adelaide.  Jane.  1880 

Rrie.  Anffuit.  1841 

350 

Brie.  Anrtut,  1940 

VMrmflinn.  NAV*ml^r.    \tH9 

5 

Perry,  twice  in  1885 

Caroline  (wilful) 

5 

Totml 

ToUl 

30 

310 

**  The  incidental  disasters,  such  as  collisions,  wrecks,  &c.,  are  as  follows : — Walk-in-the- Water, 
wrecked  in  a  gale  in  our  offing,  November  1,  1821 — total  loss.  Washington  (1st),  wrecked  in  a 
gale,  near  Long  point,  in  1833,  and  one  man  drowned.  She  was  a  splendid  new  boat,  cost  60,000 
dollars,  and  the  nrst  season  out — totally  lost.  Delaware,  wrecked  in  a  gale,  near  Chicago,  in  1834 
— totally  lost.  Crockett,  wrecked  in  a  gale,  near  St.  Joseph,  in  1834 — totally  lost.  Detroit, 
ashore  near  Southport,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  1836 — totally  lost.  Adelaide,  ashore  in  a  gale,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  in  1840 — totally  lost.  Taylor,  wrecked,  at  Michigan  city,  in  1838--totally  lost. 
The  Tavlor  took  fire  near  the  mouth  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  but  the  flames 
were  subdued  in  time  to  save  the  boat.  One  hand  jumped  overboard,  and  was  drowned.  Don 
Quixotte,  lost  in  a  gale,  on  Lake  Huron,  in  1836.  Thames,  burned  by  the  '  Patriots,'  at  Windsor, 
in  1838.  Webster,  burned  to  the  water's  edge  while  lying  up  in  Buffalo,  in  1835.  The  Great 
Western  was  burned,  at  anchor,  in  Detroit,  in  1839.  The  Cynthia,  a  Canadian  ferry-boat,  was 
burned,  near  Maiden,  in  October,  1838.  Minnessetunk,  sunk  by  collision  with  the  Erie,  near 
Detroit.  She  has  since  been  raised,  enlarged,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Godrich.  Little  Western, 
burned  at  Detroit  last  season.  Macomb,  ashore  in  a  gale  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river  last  fall. 
Niagara,  by  collision  with  some  other  boat,  at  Huron.  Ohio,  sunk,  at  Toledo,  in  1837.  Little 
Erie,  totally  lost  in  the  ice  last  fall,  near  Detroit.  The  Sandusky,  consumed  by  fire  while  lying 
up  in  our  harbour,  last  February. 

**  Of  the  old  boats  which  have  gradually  gone  to  decay,  we  note  the  following : — Chippewa, 
Henry  Clay,  Enterprise,  and  Pioneer,  in  this  harbour ;  Peacock  and  Pennsylvania,  at  Erie ;  Marcy 
and  Brady,  at  Detroit ;  Thompson,  at  Huron ;  Newberry,  at  Miami  city ;  Perseverance,  at 
Monroe ;  Uncle  Sam,  at  Charlestown ;  with  some  of  the  smaller  boats,  whose  whereabouts  are  not 
distinctly  known.  Many  of  the  larger  class  of  boats,  seldom  used  of  late,  are  laid  up  in  ordinary 
at  the  pmces  named : — Webster,  Townsend,  New  York,  Star,  and  Monroe,  at  this  port ;  Jefferson, 
at  Erie  ;  United  States,  at  Cleveland ;  Michigan,  at  Detroit ;  Milwaukie,  at  Milwaukie.  The 
Porter  is  now  known  as  the  Toronto,  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  authorities ;  the  Minos  is  the 
armed  steamer,  also  in  the  same  employ.  The  Superior  was  long  since  dismantled,  and  converted 
into  a  ship,  and  is  the  only  vessel  of  that  description  now  on  the  lakes  ;  the  Julia  Palmer  having 
been  converted  into  a  steamer,  and  the  Milwaukie  lost  in  the  disastrous  gale  of  November  last, 
upon  Lake  Michigan.  The  Cincinnati,  Jack  Downing,  Barcelona,  and  Mazeppa,  have  also  been 
converted  into  sailcrafl.  The  latter  is  known  as  the  schooner.  General  Scott.  The  St.  Clair  was 
originally  known  as  the  Saginaw,  Rhode  Island,  &c,,  of  only  160  tons.  During  the  past  winter, 
she  was  remodelled  and  enkrged  at  Detroit,  and  now  rates  250  tons.  The  Wisconsin  was  origi- 
nally 490  tons,  but  is  now  beine  lengthened  sixty  feet,  which  will  add  to  her  tonnage  at  least 
enough  to  meet  the  figure  siven  in  the  table. 

"  The  Caroline,  whose  oestniction  filled  so  large  a  portion  of  public  notice,  was  originally  known 
as  the  Carolina,  and  believed  to  have  been  built  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  at  a  very  early 
date,  as  she  was  rebuilt  at  Ogdensburg,  as  given  in  the  table.  She  was  very  strongly  built,  of 
Norway  pine,  and  copper  fastened.  After  passing  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  she  ran  a  couple  of 
seasons  on  the  Hudson,  when  her  guards  were  shipped,  so  as  to  admit  her  through  the  Erie  canal 
to  this  city.  The  date  of  her  destruction  is  at  Schlosser,  Niagara  county,  New  York,  December 
29,  1887. 

**  The  number  of  boats  yet  remaining  of  the  whole  once  in  commission  on  Lake  Erie  and  the 
other  upper  lakes,  is  about  sixty,  with  an  aggregate  of  17,000  tons.  Of  these,  some  thirty-five  only 
are  used  when  the  Consolidation  is  in  existence. 
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"  Of  the  whole  number  of  boats  put  in  commisston  during  the  above  period,  only  ten  were 
built  and  owned  in  Canada. 

"  The  first  steamer  known  to  be  upon  Lake  Michigan  was  the  Henry  Clay.  In  August,  J827, 
an  excursion  of  pleasure  was  made  in  her  to  Green  bay,  where  Governor  Cass  was  holding  a  treaty 
with  the  Winnebagoes.  After  the  treaty  was  concluded,  tlie  governor  and  suite  returned  in  the 
Henry  Clay.  From  that  period  to  1832,  some  of  the  boats  went  to  Green  bay,  but  no  farther. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  several  of  the  larger  boats  were  chartered  by  govern- 
ment to  convey  troops  to  the  disaffected  territory  ;  and  Chicago,  for  the  first  time,  was  greeted  by 
the  sight  of  one  of  those  strange  visiters. 

"  The  building  of  the  propeller  Hercules  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  lake  navigation, 
and  lier  owners  predict  for  that  description  of  vessels  a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade,  especially 
upon  the  upper  lakes.  The  Hercules  is  275  tons'  burden,  135  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet  beam, 
eight  feet  hold,  and  put  together  in  the  strongest  manner.  She  has  fourteen  state-rooms,  six  feet 
square,  with  suflScient  additional  space  for  the  erection  of  forty-six  bertlis  more ;  and,  from  the 
peculiar  symmetry  of  the  vessel,  she  will  doubtless  afford  ample  accommodations  for  families 
emigrating.  Her  space  below,  for  storage,  is  large,  having  almost  the  entire  hull  of  the  vessel  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose.  The  peculiar  feature,  however,  of  the  Hercules  is  her  engine  and  its 
auxiliaries.  On  examining  the  machinery,  all  are  struck  with  the  infinite  compactness  of  tlie 
steam  apparatus  and  its  perfect  simplicity,  the  whole  weighing  but  fifteen  tons.  The  engine  is 
simple  and  very  small,  lies  close  upon  the  kelson,  and  fills  but  a  space  of  six  feet  square.  It  is  one 
of  Ericson's  patent,  was  made  at  Auburn,  and  is  computed  to  be  of  fifty  horse  power.  We  might 
here  remark,  that  the  weight  of  an  engine  and  boilers  for  one  of  our  largest  steamers  is  estimated 
at  from  sixty  to  ninety  tons,  the  dead  weight  of  which  a  propeller  escapes  carrying.  The  paddles 
are  made  of  boiler  iron,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  eighteen  inches  broad,  by  thirty  inches  lon^ 
and  are  placed  on  two  long  wrought-iron  shafts,  protruding  from  either  side  of  the  stern-post. 
The  diameter  of  the  paddles  is  six  feet  four  inches.  From  the  superb  manner  in  which  the  Her- 
cules is  built  and  fitted  out,  having  cost  nearly  20,000  dollars,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Me^rs. 
Hollisters  are  determined  to  give  the  experiment  a  full  and  fair  trial.  Another  boat,  of  the  same 
tonnage,  for  the  same  owners,  is  now  being  built  at  Perrysburg,  and  will  be  out  next  month.  The 
Cleveland  propeller  was  launched  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and  the  fourth  vessel  of  the  kind  is  rapidly 
progressing  toward  completion  at  Chicago. 

*'  Ten  cords  of  wood,  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  dollars,  will  suffice  the  propeller  per  diem  ;  while 
one  of  our  largest  steamers  will  consume  two  cords  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  eighty  dollars  a  day. 
Some  of  the  steamers  even  exceed  this  calculation  by  thirty-three  per  cent. 

"  The  aggregate  and  importance  of  our  lake  trade  is  thus  spoken  of  in  a  report  made  during 
the  past  season  by  the  committee  on  commerce  to  Congress :—  *  It  appears,  that  in  1841,  there  were 
upon  Lake  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes  more  than  fifty  steamers,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  between 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000  of  dollars ;  and,  among  them,  some  (varying  from  600  to  800  tons)  which, 
for  strength,  sea-worthiness,  beauty  of  model,  and  elegance  of  finish,  may  compare  advantageously 
with  any  in  America ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  exceeding  and  continued  pecuniary  pressure  of 
that  year,  that  their  aggregate  earnings  for  freight  and  for  passengers,  during  the  season  of  navi- 
gation, and  after  accomplbhing  voyages,  amounting  collectively,  by  estimation,  to  near  450,000 
miles,  were  767,132  dollars.  During  the  same  year,  the  probable  amount  of  capital  invest^  in 
sail  vessels,  on  the  same  lakes,  was  estimated  at  1,250,000  dollars,  and  their  eamines,  during  the  same 
season,  are  estimated  at  750,000  dollars.  If  to  these  earnings  there  are  to  be  added  150,000  dollars 
for  freight  and  toll  upon  United  States  products,  passed  during  the  same  year  through  the  Welland 
canal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  product  of  the  navigation  and  commercial  business  upon  tiiese  lakes 
amounts  annually  to  the  large  sum  of  1,700,000  dollars ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  lias  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  vast  advantage  of  furnishing  employment  and  support  to  great  numbers  of  sailois, 
and  others  connected,  of  necessity,  with  the  business. 

** '  From  the  reports  of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  and  other  documents,  which  tlie  committee 
had  access  to,  it  further  appears,  that  during  the  year  1840,  the  number  of  entries  and  departures 
of  vessels  apd  steamers  at  Buffalo  was  4061  ;  that,  during  the  same  year,  the  number  was  equally 
great  at  Cleveland  ;  and  that,  of  the  2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  shipped,  896,550  buslieb  were 
cleared  from  that  port  for  Canada  or  the  Welland  canal ;  and  tliat  there  were,  during  the  same 
period,  and  from  the  same  place,  422  clearances  of  vessels  for  Canada  or  the  Welland  canal.  It 
further  appears,  by  those  documents,  that  dutiable  merchandise  from  New  York  or  ebewhere,  to 
the  value  of  10,000,000  dollars,  was  discharged  at  Cleveland,  and  destined  for  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi valleys,  passing  down  the  Ohio  canal,  and  for  consumption  and  supply  in  the  state  of 
Ohio. 

"  '  The  rapidity  with  which  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  lakes  has  thus  growD  np. 
constitutes  a  striking  feature  in  the  general  subject.  With  that  is  connected  a  consideration  of 
the  influence  produced  upon  those  interests  by  the  completion  of  the  great  lines  of  communicatioo 
between  the  Hudson  and  Buffalo,  by  canal  and  railway ;  and  between  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth 
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of  the  Scioto  and  Lake  Erie,  at  Cleveland,  through  Uie  Ohio  canal.  This  influence  is  ably  and 
sufliciently  iUustrated  in  the  difl^erent  expositions  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Topographical 
Bureau  ;  and,  if  consequences  so  vast  may  justly  be  deduced  from  the  opening  of  those  lines  of 
communication,  who  can  measure  the  extent  of  that  teeming  commerce  which  will  be  poured  into 
Lake  Michigan,  through  the  canal  up  the  Illinois?  and  how  immeasurably  will  that  commerce  be 
swollen  and  expanded  by  the  completion,  now  so  nearly  accomplished,  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
canal,  of  the  Miami  and  the  Wabash,  which  terminates  in  the  Miami  bay,  and  of  that  canal  which 
is  to  unite  Pittsburg  with  the  lakes  at  Erie,  and  of  all  those  other  lines  of  communication  by  rail- 
road which  are  respectively  in  a  course  of  completion  ? 

"  *  Of  the  actual  condition  of  ihe  commerce  of  the  lakes,  some  adequate  conception,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  formed.  The  secretary  of  war  estimates  its  annual  value  at  a  sum  exceeding 
25,000,000  dollars.'" 

"In  size,  model,  speed,  finish,  and  general  arrangement,  these  vessels  are  unsurpassed.  The 
original  cost  of  these  vessels  varies  from  15,000  dollars  to  120,000  dollars  each.  A  boat  of  the 
largest  class  requires  the  services  of  forty  men  to  manage  her,  whose  salaries  are  as  follows  : — 


CREW. 

Per  Month. 

CREW. 

Per  Month. 

Captain 

doUan. 
100 
45 
45 
14 
30 
S5 
60 
30 

First  mate 

dollars. 
60 
30 
30 
SO 
14 
It 

Clerk 

8eo«>Bd  mate 

Steward 

Chief  cook 

Nine  deck  luioda,eacb 

Two  assistants,  each 

Bight  firemtoi 

One  female  ditto 

1  Pour  wheeUmen 

Pour  waiters,  each 

One  engineer 

Two  Dorters. ...... 

IS 

Two  aaaiatanta,  each 

Cue  carpenter 

20 

Or,  at  the  farthest,  1000  dollars  for  labour. 

"  During  this  period,  a  steamboat  will  make  four  trips  to  Detroit  and  back  to  Buffalo,  and 
consume  about  1000  cords  of  wood  at  each  trip,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  dollar  eighty-five  cents  per 
cord.  She  will  also  consume  about  thirty-three  gallons  of  oil  each  trip,  with  an  outlay  of  ten  dol- 
lars for  washing,  besides  other  trifling  contingencies. 

'*  Attached  to  the  lake  consolidation  there  are  thirty-seven  boats,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
large  class  now  afloat  on  Lake  Erie.  Between  high  and  low  pressure  boats  tliere  are  vast  diflfer- 
ences  in  the  cost  of  outfit.  The  Missouri  (high  pressure),  large  class,  610  tons,  cost  when  ready 
for  service,  80,000  dollars.  Her  engine,  horizontal,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  put  into 
the  hull  of  a  vessel,  was  purchased  at  a  bargain,  and  cost  at  Pittsburg,  in  June  last,  18,000  dollars. 
An  additional  3000  dollars  more  was  paid  for  its  transportation  to  Erie.  Her  upholsterer*s  bill 
amounted  to  4000  dollars.  The  Cleveland,  low  pressure,  large  class,  570  tons,  was  built  and 
fitted  out  three  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  labour  and  materials  were  very  high.  Her  hull  cost 
22,500  dollars,  engine  45,000  dollars,  with  an  additional  5000  dollars  for  shafts,  &c.,  furnislied  at 
Buffalo  previous  to  her  going  into  service.  This  craft  is  allowed  to  have  the  most  liappy  combi- 
nation of  arrangements  of  any  boat  on  the  western  waters,  a  circumstance  most  assuredly  which 
gives  her  such  great  speed.  She  consumes  three  cords  of  wood  every  hour,  or  150  to  Detroit  and 
back  to  Buffalo,  and  600  cords  to  Chicago.  An  ordinary  high  pressure  boat  will  consume  about 
eighty  cords  to  Detroit  and  back,  or  375  to  Chicago  and  back.  During  the  first  twelve  trips  of  the 
Constitution  this  season  to  Detroit  and  back,  she  consumed  1 130  cords  of  wood,  at  a  cost  of  one 
dollar  seventy-five  cents  per  cord,  amounting  to  within  a  fraction  of  2000  dollars  for  fuel. 

"  When  running,  the  rate  of  insurance  is  six  or  seven  per  cent,  and  when  lying  up,  during  the 
winter,  only  one  per  cent  is  charged.  Sometimes,  however,  in  very  boisterous  weatner,  near  the 
close  of  the  navigation,  two  per  cent  a  month  is  charged  for  policies.  These  policies  are  rarely 
taken  out  by  heavy  owners ;  it  is  done  mostly  by  persons  not  engaged  in  the  forwarding  business, 
who  own  a  few  shares  of  stock,  and  are  solicitous  for  its  safety.  The  great  bulk  of  steamboat  stock 
is  uninsured.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  which  characterise  our  lake  craft  is  the  elegant 
style  in  which  they  are  painted.  This  is  a  feature  belonging  exclusively  to  Lake  Erie.  Every  tra- 
veller that  has  passed  between  Buffalo  and  points  west,  will  acknowledge  and  award  to  the  artists 
of  Buffalo  high  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  labour.  Four 
thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  for  the  painting,  glazing,  and  ornamenting  a  single  steamboat. 

**  Steamboats  on  Lake  Ontario, — The  following  lists  of  steam  vessels  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  include  all  that  have  been  so  employed,  from  the  first  use 
of  steam  on  those  waters,  and  whether  built  on  the  United  States  or  the  Canadian  side.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  statement  to  Mr.  John  Disturnell.  The  amount  of  tonnage  propelled  by  steam, 
on  the  Canada  side,  will  be  seen  to  be  not  far  from  four  times  more  than  tlie  amount  belonging 
to  the  American  side  ;  a  difference  which  though  in  part  accounted  for,  by  the  great  extent  of 
waters  exclusively  Canadian,  is  still,  notwithstanding  this  &ct,  a  greater  difference  than  would,  we 
appreliend,  have  been  generally  supposed  to  exist. 

**^  Ikaly  line  of  steamers,  —A  numerous  meeting,  called  by  his  worship  the  mayor,  was  held 
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recently  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  on  the  subject  of  fonning  a  Joint  Stock  company,  with  a  capital  of 
20,000/.,  to  run  a  daily  line  of  steamers  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Several  resolutioDs  w&e 
passed  to  that  effect,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-five  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the 
stock.  Mr.  J.  Ryan  showed  a  list  of  persons  who  haa  already  subscribed  to  the  amoont  of 
upwards  of  5000/.' — Quebec  Gazette, 

***  Proposed  steamboat  between  Toronto  and  Goderich. — The  estimates  of  a  steamboat  to  be 
worked  by  a  propeller,  in  order  that  it  may  pass  the  Welland  canal,  have  been  brought  to  oar 
notice  by  a  correspondent.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  steamer  at  St.  Catherine's,  which  would  cost 
4600/.,  to  ply  between  Toronto  and  Goderich.  It  is  expected  that  such  a  vessel  will  make  twdve 
trips  durine  the  season,  carrying  2500  barrels  of  flour,  100  tons  of  merchandise,  and  sixty  pas- 
sengers, and  that  this  will  produce  a  clear  profit,  after  all  expenses  are  paid>  of  d000/«,  or  above 
fifty  per  cent,  afler  all  allowances  are  made  for  contingencies. 

" '  Various  individuals  are  mentioned  as  willine  to  take  shares.  The  people  of  Goderich  are 
said  to  be  willing  to  take  2000/.  of  it,  and  the  Canada  Land  company  pays  fifty  dollars  to  an 
American  boat  as  a  premium  every  time  it  touches  Goderich,  which  they  would  prefer  paying  to 
a  Canadian.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  grounds  on  which  these  calculations  have  been 
made,  but  would  recommend  the  parties  who  have  made  them  to  come  openly  forward  with  their 
names,  and  lay  the  plan  regularly  before  the  public,  if  they  cannot  have  sufficient  subscriptions 
privately.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Toronto  and  Goderich,  the  terminations  of  the  proposed 
line,  would  derive  material  benefit  from  such  a  new  medium  of  intercourse,  as  well  as  eveiy  place 
on  the  line  where  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  touch.' — Toronto  Globe. 

"  The  following  is  a  list  of  American  steamboats,  built  and  running  on  Lake  Ontario,  since 
their  first  introduction  in  1816.     Those  marked  *  are  broken  up  : 


List  of  American  SUamhoaU^  built  and  running  on  Lake 

Ontario. 


List  qf  British  Steamboats,  built  and  running  on  r.,akt 

Ontario. 


When 
builr. 


1816. 
1818. 
1823. 
1830. 
1881. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 

1836. 
1837. 
1839. 
1839. 
1841. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


Names. 


Ontario* 

Sophia* 

Martha  Ogden*  .. 

Brownville* 

Charles  Carrol* . . . 

Paul  Prv* 

United  States 

Black  Hawkt 

Osweffol... 

John  Marshall.... 

Oneida 

Telegraph 

St.  Lawrence 

Express 

George  Clinton... 

President 

Lady  of  the  Lake.. 
Rochester 


Tons. 


Total  tons. 


400 

76 
190 
150 
100 

50 
150 
200 
400 

60 
300 
200 
450 
ISO 
100 

60 
425 
400 


Where  built. 


Sackett's  harbour. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

BrownTille. 

Sackett's  harbour. 

Offdensburg. 

Ditto. 

French  Creek. 

Uswego. 

Lake  Brie. 

Oswego. 

Dexter. 

Oswego. 

Puttneyrille. 

Oswego. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


When 
buUt. 
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Erleton  Propellers,  running  from  Oswego  to  Chicago 

{Illinois), 


1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1843. 


Vandalia... 
Chicago.... 
Oswego.. .. 
New  York. 


150    i  Oswego. 
150    I  Ditto. 


150 
150 


Total  tons. 


600 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


British  Government  Vessels. 


1835. 
1838. 
1842. 
1842. 


Traveller 

Bxperiment 

Mohawk  (iron  ves) 
Cherokee......... 


Total  tons. 


350 
150 
150 

700 


1350 


Niagarm. 
Ditto. 
Kingston. 
Ditto. 


1816. 

1817., 

1810. 

1824. 

1824. 

1825. 

1825. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1832. 

1832. 

1833. 

1833. 

1833. 

1833. 

1834. 

1834. 

1835. 

1837. 

1837. 

1838. 

1830. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840. 

1841. 

1841. 

1841. 

1841. 

1842. 

1842. 

1842. 

1843. 


t  Now  named  Dolphin,  and  owned  in  Canada. 
t  Hull  osed  as  a  timber  ship. 


Names. 


Prontenac* 

Charlotte* 

Dalhousle* 

Toronto* 

QaeenstoQ* 

Canada* 

Niagara* 

Alciope* ' 

Sir  James  Kempt* 
Great  Britain*  . . . 

Iroquois* 

John  By* I 

WUliam  IVth 

Transit 

Britan.(laidup).. 

Cobourg 

BrockTUle 

Kingston 

Com.  Barriet 

Union 

St.  George 

Sir  Robert  PeeU>- 

Gore 

Queen  Victoria... 
Hen.  GildersleTe* 

Highlander 

Albion 

America 

City  of  Toronto... 

Sovereign 

Princess  Royal... 

Canada 

Prontenac 

Sir  Charles 

Prince  of  Wales.. 

Admiral 

C.  Just.  Robinson. 
Eclipse 


Total  tons. 


Tons. 


700 
150 
350 
200 
350 
250 
400 
450 
SOO 
700 
100 
SOO 
450 
850 
900 
500 
350 
200 
275 
300 
400 
350 
900 
200 
950 
SOO 
900 
800 
500 
475 


450 
900 
200 
200 
400 
400 
400 


12,600 


Where  built. 


Kingston. 

Ditto. 

Prescott. 

Toronto. 

Qaeencton. 

Toronto. 

BrockviUe. 

Niagara. 

Kingston. 

Prescott. 

Ditto. 

Kingston. 

Ganaaoqoe. 

Oakville. 

Kingston* 

Cobourg. 

BreckTille. 

Kingston^ 

Ditto. 

OakTiUo. 

Kingston. 

Brockrille. 

Niagara. 

Ditto. 

KingstoB. 

CoteMida 

Brock  ville. 

Niagara. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


500      Ditto. 


Prescott. 

Kingston. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Niagara. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


t  IxMt  in  1842. 

%  Destroyed  by  the  Patriots  in  1838. 


**  In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  British  steamboats,  of  a  large  class,  there  are  a  number  of 
smaller  boats  and  Ericson  Propellers,  running  from  Kingston  to  Montreal,  passing  down  the 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  returning  through  the  Rideau  canal,  carrying  an  immense 
amount  of  produce,  merchandise,  and  passengers.  When  the  Beautiarnois  canal  is  completed, 
vessels  of  a  large  class  can  run  direct  from  Montreal  to  the  Upper  Lakes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION   OF  THE 

AMERICAN  TOWNS  ON  THE  LAKES. 

The  present  trade  of  the  inland  seas  of  America,  according  to  a  statement 
in  the  Buffalo  Advertiser^  is  but  a  fraction,  if  any,  short  of  being  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  export  and  import  trade  in  1776,  of  the  3,000,000  inhabitants 
then  living  in  the  thirteen  revolted  colonies. 

According  to  Pitkin,  the  foreign  trade  of  those  colonies  for  the  six  years  pre- 
ceding 177^  was  on  an  average:— 


ExportB 
Importi 


Toua. 


4,484.178 


dollara. 

7^79^10 

1S,1S0,S39 


19,9t9,749 


The  official  records  at  Washington,  as  recently  stated  by  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  show  that  the  trade 
of  our  great  lakes,  was,  in  1841 — 


Bxportfa 
Imports. 


Total. 


doIUra. 
39^1,581 
83,483,441 


65,88«,Mt 


Notwithstanding  the  over  trading  which  marked  the  year  1836,  the  aggregate 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  on  the  lakes  that  year  was  only  16,416,354  dol- 
lars. Subtract  the  latter  from  the  amount  of  the  lake  trade  of  1841,  and  the 
difference  will  be  49,364,668  dollars — an  increase  oi fifty  millions  in  five  years ! 
By  this  ratio,  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  during  the  present  year  should  exceed 
85,000,000  dollars. 

In  1819,  there  was  but  one  steamboat  on  the  lakes. 

In  1827,  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  were  first  ploughed  by  steam — a  boat 
having  made  an  excursion  to  Green  bay. 

In  1832,  a  boat  reached  Chicago  with  troops. 

In  1833,  there  were  eleven  boats  on  the  lakes,  which  cost  360,000  dollars, 
and  carried  that  year  61,480  passengers  ;  and  with  the  freight  the  receipts  were 
229,212  dollars  69  cents.  This  season  three  trips  were  made  to  Chicago,  and 
one  to  Green  bay ;  the  amount  of  receipts  was  4336  dollars  39  cents.  The 
time  of  running  from  Buffalo  and  returning  averaged  twenty-two  days. 

In  1834,  seven  new  boats  came  out,  which  made  eighteen  in  service  for  the 
year.  Total  cost,  500,000  dollars.  The  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  boats 
this  year  was  238,565  dollars  95  cents.  Two  trips  were  made  to  Green  bay,  and 
three  to  Chicago ;  and  the  amount  received  for  them  was  6273  dollars  65  cents. 

In  1839,  the  increase  of  business  to  Chicago  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  ports 
west  of  Detroit,  was  so  great  that  a  regular  line  of  eight  boats  ran  from  Buffalo 
to  Chicago,  making  a  trip  in  sixteen  days. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  boats  on  the  lakes  increased  to  forty-eight,  and  the  cost 
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of  them  was  2,200,000  dollars.  The  earnings  of  the  boats  was  725,523  dollars 
44  cents.  Rising  of  200,000  dollars  of  this  amount  was  earnings  west  of  Detroit. 
In  1841,  525  trips  were  made  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit;  eighty-one  to  the 
upper  lakes,  of  which  seventy  were  to  Chicago,  and  ten  to  Green  bay.  Elarnings 
of  all  the  boats,  767)123  dollars  27  cents.  The  upper  lake  boats  contributed 
301,803  dollars  39  cents  to  this  amount.  In  1841,  the  number  of  sail  vessels  was 
estimated  at  550,  varying  in  size  from  thirty  to  350  tons,  and  the  cost  of  them 
1,250,000  dollars,  and  their  earnings  at  750,000  dollars.  The  earnings  of  British 
vessels  on  the  lakes  is  estimated  at  150,000  dollars.  The  earnings  of  the  steamboats 
and  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes  in  1841,  from  the  best  data  we  can  get  at,  is — 


American  atramboats 

.,         railing  Teuels . . 
Britbh  re«eltf  generally. 

Total.... 


dollars,  eta. 
7fl7,13«  27 
750.000  00 
150,000    00 


1,667,1  as    27 


Lake  Tonnage. — According  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury's  report,  the  en- 
rolled and  licensed  tonnage  in  1841,  at  the  various  districts  on  the  lakes,  was — 


Sackett'f  Harbour. 

Oswego 

Niagara 

Buffalo 

Clereland 


Carried  forward. 


t<ms. 
3,623 
8,346 
230 
4,196 
0,514 


25,009 


SandudEy 
Detroit. . . . 
Mackinaw. 


Brought  forward . 


Total. 


tnna. 

25,909 

2,642 

11,433 

470 


40,454 


The  district  of  Detroit  excels  any  other— Cleveland  next. 

Miscellaneous  Items,  illustrating  the  increase  of  Trade  in  the  North  west,  from  the 

Year  1836  to  1841. 


D  E8CRIPTI0N. 


t* 


tt 


Lake  Erie,  steamboats  on No. 

„ tons 

sailing  ressels No. 

.,  tons 

,*       total  tonnage do. 

Welland  Canal^ 

Wheat  palling  on bushels 

Flour  passing  on barrels 

Income £. 

Brie  Canal — 

Wheat  and  flour  forwarded  at  Buflalo tons 

Wheat  and  flour  arrlred  at  Hudson  river do. 

Tolls  on  wheat  and  floor dollars 

Per  cent  of  whole  tolls 

W  heat  forwarded  at  BiiflUo bushels 

Floor  forwarded  at  Buffalo .barrels 

Wheat  arrived  at  Hudson  rirer .....bushels 

Flour  arrired  at  Hudson  rirer. barrels 

Michigan — 

Flour  shipped  from  Detroit do. 

Flour  shipped  from  Toledo do. 

Flour  sbipp«'d  from  ports  on  Lake  Michigan do. 

Flour  on  hand  for  spring  shipments do. 


1830 

1837 

1888 

1880 

45 

ffO 

52 

61 

9,017 

10,509 

17,429 

17^4 

911 

280 

234 

225 

1M30 

16,934 

16,840 

17.799 

24,047 

27,448 

34,2n 

85,123 

.... 

208.242 

414,019 

864,846 

• . .  • 

6,860 

49,082 

66,875 

.  *  •  • 

6,461 

3,123 

\706 

24,154 

27,200 

57,947 

60,082 

124,982 

116,491 

133,060 

124,883 

•  •  •  • 

301,739 

880,161 

404,525 

•  •  «  • 

27 

27 

•  •  •  • 

450,350 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

126,808 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •   •• 

•  •  •  • 

* .  •• 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

■ .  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  • . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1840 


300 


20,341 

107,557 
218,739 


1.467.904 

647.07e 

1,395.195 

1.805,135 

76390 

67,000 

53,000 

200,000 


Lake  Commerce  of  Cleveland^  Ohio, — Statement  of  the  number  of  arrivals 
and  departures  (steam  vessels  not  included)  at  the  port  of  Cleveland,  firom  Ae 
23rd  of  March,  1841,  when  the  harbour  was  clear  of  ice,  to  the  close  of  navi- 
gation ;  principal  articles  of  cargo ;  number  of  vessels  and  steamboats  belonging 
to  the  port  of  Cleveland,  and  their  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage ;  prepared  by 
George  B.  Merwin,  collector  of  customs  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  1,  1842. 

Whole  number  of  arrivals,  1364 ;  of  which  437  were  from  Canadian  ports 
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on  Lake  Erie,  and  American  and  Canadian  ports  vid  Welland  canal.     Principal 
articles  of  cargo  : —  


ARTICLES. 


Mercbandiae package* 

tons 

Iba. 


** 


Salt. 

Fi»h do. 

Flour do. 

Piaster do. 

tona. 


Quantity. 


nmnber. 

35,485 

489 

00.160 

5,911 

1.121 

1,101 

423 


ARTICLES. 


Corn baahelt 

Wheat do. 

Lumber* feet 

Shingles tbouaand 

Starea do. 

Shingle  bolts cords 

Burr  blocks ...No. 


Quantity. 


number. 

11,165 

1,720 

2,058,000 

1,802 

69 

333 

1,600 


Car^o  by  stetimboau,  uo  acoounr. 


*  1, 108,000  yee/yVvm  Canada, 


Whole  number  of  departures,  1366  ;  of  which  422  were  to  Canadian  ports 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  American  and  Canadian  ports  vid  Welland  canal.  Principal 
articles  of  cargo : — 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat bushels 

Com..... .....do. 

Oats do. 

Flour* barrels. 

Pork do. 

Whiskey do. 

Lard do. 

>t   keg*. 

„ tons 

Salt barrels 

Flax  and  graea  seed do. 

Batter do. 

kegs. 

tona 


Qoantity. 


Potaah..... barrels 


number. 

1,593,000 

203,000 

17,220 

460,810 

33,733 

12,348 

1.503 

3,791 

60 

17.030 

2,051 

541 

15,542 

28 

1,006 


ARTICLES. 


Beef barrels 

Beans. caaks 

Cheese do. 


t* 


tons 

Tobacco hogsheads 

Hams casks 

Goal tons 

Grindstones do. 

Stares thousand 

Black  walnut  lumber .do. 

Feathers aacka 

Wool ba]< 

Cotton do. 

Hidea No. 


Quantity. 


number. 
808 
617 

1295 

82 

000 

2082 

4329 
Wd 

2954 
144 
962 
061 
174 

1031 


*  12,383  barrels  shipped  by  steamboata. 

Of  the  above  were  shipped  to  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada : — 


ARTICLES. 

Wheat.. 

....bnahela 

........  do. 

Oats  .... 

do. 

Flour. .  >  ■ 

...  .barrela 

Pork  . . . . 

do. 

Quantity. 


number* 

271.918 

47,393 

960 

62,605 

13,409 


ARTICLES. 

Beof 

....barrela 

Coal 

......  tona. 

Grindstones  .■..........••■... 

., do. 

Starea. 

..thousand 

Quantity. 


unmber. 

700 

1553 

157 

34 


Vesseh  belongittg  to  Cleveland. — Schooners,  sixty- six;  steamboats,  seven; 
brigs,  four ;  sloops,  two ;  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage,  9504  tons. 

Canal  Commerce  of  Cleveland. — ^The  following  particulars  of  merchandise, 
on  which  toll  is  charged  by  weight,  is  from  the  official  report  of  D.  H.  Beards- 
ley,  Esq.,  the  collector  at  Cleveland.  There  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  way  of 
the  canal,  during  the  year  1841,  276,556,683  lbs.  The  following  constitute  the 
chief  articles  that  arrived  in  1841  and  1842: — 


ARTICLES  ARRIVED. 


1811 


Wheat bushels 

Flax  seed do. 

Com do. 

Oata .do. 

Mineral  coal ......do. 

Flour barrels 

Pork do. 

WbUkey do. 

Butter Iba. 

Pot  and  pearl  aahes do. 

Cheese do. 

Lard do. 

Baeoo do. 

Pig  iron do. 

Iron  and  nails do. 

Merchandise do 


quantity. 

1,564,421 

2,518 

245,018 

32,851 

478,370 

441,425 

29,794 

12,270 

1,463.280 

100,111 

58,148 

961,101 

1,881,271 

968,160 

34)05,417 

682,141 


1842 


quantity. 

1,311,665 

9,170 

218.756 

24,154 

466,844 

402,711 

53,272 

9,967 

115.050 

584.851 

250,202 

1.311,185 

1,267.245 

1,9/4.286 

8,172,872 

543,440 


1 


ARTICLES  ARRIVED. 


Tobacco. hogabeads 

Lumber feet 

Stares  and  hogsheads. pieces 
Wood ..oords 

ARTICLES  CLEARED. 

Salt barrels 

Lake  fish. do 

Merchandise Ibe. 

Furniture.. .....do. 

6>paum do. 

Lumber feet 

Shingles M. 

I  Hoops,  flat do 

iMillatonea 'paini 


1841 

1842 

quantity. 

quantity. 

912 

1.203 

328,998 

813,949 

978,458 

879,398 

1,780 

2,990 

59.793 

49.456 

0.309 

0,274 

15,227,709 

10,091^03 

927,450 

1,062,785 

l,ft32,129 

1,789,422 

1,722,202 

1,399.702 

2,578 

2,394 

732,400 

830,225 

374 

14* 

784 
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Statement  showing  the  Niimher  of  Vessels  and  Steamboats  belonging  to  the  Port  of  Cleyeland, 
their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Departures,  from  the  Year  1830  to  1843, 
inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Steam- 
boat*. 

Schooners. 

Sloops. 

Brigt. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

ArriTal  of  res- 

sels  ezclushre  of 

Steun  boats. 

Departmne  of 

Tessds,  exdorivo 

of  Sceamboata. 

1880 

number. 

11 
11 

J. 

nmnber. 
IS 
14 
SI 

ts 

S7 
S9 
81 
48 
60 
49 
54 
66 
67 
74 

namber. 

namber. 

t 
S 

s 
s 
s 

4 

6 
6 

namber. 

.... 

1 

.... 
.... 
.  •  • . 

.... 

tons. 
10S9 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8063 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

9504 

•  •  •  • 

8671 
0380 

nnmber. 

SIS 

855 

497 

704 

888 

878 

9S0 

950 
lOM 
10S4 
1844 
1804 
1418 
1S8S 

S18 

1881... 

850 

lass 

408 

1888 

790 

1884 

835 

1885 

870 

1880 

OSl 

1887 

051 

1888 

1090 

1889 

10t9 

1840 

1344 

1841 

1806 

I84S 

1-llS 

1848 

14» 

The  following  statement  of  produce  cleared  in  1830,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  canal  with  Lake  Erie,  shows 
the  first  commencement  of  a  trade  in  new  articles  which  must  accumulate  rapidly, 
and  principally  flow  through  the  western  canal  of  this  state : — 


ARTICLES. 


Salt barrels 

Fish do. 

Millstones pair 


Quantity. 


nomber. 
S8,404 
4,48S 
10 


ARTICLES. 


Gypsam toiu 

Merchandise. ....do 


Qoantity. 


86 

1.461 


The  following  articles  of  property  have  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  way  of  the 
canal,  during  the  year  1830: — 


ARTICLES. 

Wheat... 

...bosheU 

Coal 

•  ....■  tons 

Plour 

...barrels 

Whiskey.. 

do. 

Quantity. 


nnmber. 
176,689 

5.100 
8S.988 

S,442 


ARTICLES. 


Pork 

baiT^ 

878 

Beef 

do. 

148 

Linseed  oil 

.casks 

800 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 

tons 

104 

Qn  entity. 


The  above  arrivals,  vi&  canal,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  articles 
exported  from  Cleveland,  during  the  year  1830. 


Pkoduce  discharged  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Cleveland,  and  the  Tolls  of  the  Ohio,  Miami,  and 

New  York  canals. 


YEARS. 


Floor. 


1888 

1834 

1886 

1880, 

1887 

1838 

1880. 

1840. 

1841 

184S 


barrels 
98,802' 
105,880 
182,319 
167,431 
S03,09l 
S87.405 
S64.887 
509,461 
441,435 
49S.711 


Wheat 


bosbels. 

880,760 

333,806 

887,S8S 

468,831 

549,141 

1,3S0,019 

1,515,830 

3,155,407 

1,504,431 

1,311,065 


Pork. 


barrels. 
33,758 
83,884 
19,814 
13,57S 
42,057 
89,055 
80,717 
38,017 
89,797 
69,S7S 


Coal. 


bnrhels. 

49,181 

05.634 

50,473 

84.134 

183,484 

73,S9S 

134.881 

173;M6 

478,370 

466.841 


Ohio  canal. 
Tolls. 


dollars. 
180,555 
164,488 
185,684 
311,838 
393,438 
883,135 
433,590 
453,133 
410,303 
387.44S 


Miami. 
Tolls. 


dollars. 
50,470 
50,040 
51,917 
51,116 
03338 
77,868 
78,601 
70,831 
73,013 
71.J 


New  York. 
ToOs. 


donam 

1.40S330 

1,841,3<9 

1,548,986 

1,614,336 

l,S93jOSr 

1,800311 
1,610,883 
1,771,747 
3,084383 
1. 
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The  following  tabular  Statement  exhibits  the  Amount  of  Tolls  reoeired  on  the  Ohio  and  Miami 

Canals,  and  the  Amount  paid  since  December  1,  1826 : 


OHIO    CANAL. 

MIAMI    CANAL. 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

Rtfceiredfor 

tolto,  finet,  and 

wtter-rentt. 

Paid  collectora 
and  hupecton. 

Paid  engineert, 

tvporintcnd- 

entt,  and  for  re- 

pairt.* 

RaeeiTedlor 

tolU,  flnet,  and 

water-rentt. 

Paid  col. 

lectort    and 

intpectort. 

Paid  enginecrt, 

tnperintend- 

enti,  and  for  re- 

pairt. 

1827...... 

dlr«.     ct#. 

1300    00 

4,000    00 

7.000    00 

30,493    93 

64,864     17 

70,982    48 

136,555    70 

164,488    98 

185,684    48 

211,823    32 

293,428    79 

882,135    96 

423,590    84 

452,122    03 

416,202    63 

387.442    22 

322,754    82 

dirt.      ctt. 

700    00 
000    00 
1,100    00 
1300    00 
9,100    00 
3300    00 
4,125    00 
0325    00 
5336    00 
5,650    00 
7,050    00 
7.250    00 
8.200    00 
8,500    00 
t0.240    00 
0,000    00 
0,000    00 

dirt*    ctt. 

.... 
«... 

•  ••• 

•  •  •  • 
. .  •  • 
.... 

33,741     26 

71353    40 

75370    10 

84,846    81 

11^088     82 

192,344    99 

l9^627     13 

113,002    05 

124,263    49 

120,217    51 

114,807    77 

dirt.      ctt. 

8,042     70 
20,941     36 
30.082    33 
36,653    88 
36,847    47 
50.470    63 
50,040    00 
61317    00 
51.116    52 
62333    40 
77,863    08 
78.001     19 
70,321    53 
72.612    88 

doUart. 

1200 
1200 
1550 
1700 
1975 
2225 
2225 
2225 
9675 
2700 
2500 
2500 

94179 

dirt.    ctt. 

1828 

1829 

10329    69 

1830 

6338    05 

1831 

6.605    06 

183t 

9337    91 

1833 

6,668    83 
7,940    37 

1884 

1835 

16327    37 

1836 

28,768    77 

1887 

46356    91 

1838 

32,657    25 

1839 

44301     19 

1840 

22353    5S 

1841 

50,780    55 

1842 

68.460     34       1         MM 

20,634     70 

1843 

68,640    09 

1        2500 

t363S6    05 

*  Untn  1838,  when  the  canal  wat  flnitbed,  reptirt  were  charged  at  oonttmction. 
t  Thit  amoont  indodet  tollt  refunded.  t  Thit  indodet  expenditoret  on  the  Warren  Coonty  canal. 


Received  at  Cleveland,  vid  the  Ohio  Canal. 


YEARS. 


1833 
1884 
1835 
1830 
1887 
1838 
1S89 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


Barrelt  of  Floor. 


Quantity. 
08.302 
105326 
132,310 
167.131 
208,691 
287,465 
964,887 
605361 
441,425 
402,711 
577.360 


Bothelt  of  Wheat 


Qaantity. 

886,700 

333368 

887,232 

403.821 

649,141 

1,229,012 

1.515.820 

2,155,407 

1364,421 

1311.665 

813,536 


Barrelt  of  Pork. 


Quantity. 

22,758 
83,884 
10,814 
13,572 
42,057 
39,055 
30,717 
23,017 
20,797 
52372 
13.177 


Bnthelt  of  Coal. 


Quantity. 

49.134 

96,634 

50.473 

84,124 

183,484 

73392 

134,881 

172,206 

478,370 

466,844 

387.834 


Pounds  of  Merchandise  shipped  on  the  Ohio  Canals,  with  the  Aggregate  Loans  of  the  Ohio  Banks. 


MERCHANDISE  SHIPPED  FROM- 

TOTAL. 

TEARS. 

Clereland. 

Porttmoath. 

Qndnnati. 

Bank  Leant. 

18S2. 

Ibt. 
5360,000 
9.886340 
10,12731s 
14330,950 
13384380 
10,757366 
18,875,286 
10,125,282 
10,788314 
15,164,747 
10,001308 
18350,768 
11352.460 

Ibt. 

.... 

5388^606 
7320,003 

3,487371 
3,763303 
7,085,735 
6,747.566 
N773,929 
5,111,112 
5306387 
M76,823 

Ibt. 

6,124,000 
5368,000 
7,217,000 
6,065,000 
6^020.000 
6387,000 
8.664,640 
5.566,282 
4359,433 
2342.861 
3,651,293 
4.112,291 

Ibt. 

273*5355 
26369,962 
20,264.657 
293*5379 
34375.657 
23.097361 
25,298,109 
18,045.776 
22,788.638 
20341.774 

doUart. 

1833..... 

1834 

1835^  ................ 

10.071,250 

17,070,250 

18,175,609 

10305,662 

16.680360 

13,414,087 

9.818,128 

6337,080 

4,019,168 

2345345 

1886 

1837 

1838 •• 

1839 , 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1844 

**  The  large  imports  of  merchandise,  in  some  former  years,  were  concomitant  with  extended 
bank  loans— a  means  bj  which  the  credits  were  unduly  sustained,  and  sales  of  goods  prolonged  in 
excess  of  the  means  of  payment  This  took  place  during  that  season  of  speculation  which  per- 
vaded all  sections  of  the  union,  and  was  a  necessary  conseauence  of  that  ill-judged  multiplication 
of  banks  created  to  supply  a  supposed  want,  induced  by  tne  anticipated  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  late  national  bank.^ — Hunfs  Magaxint. 
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Total  Exports  of  Leading  Articles  from  tlie  Ports  of  Cleveland,  Portsmouth,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


YEARS. 

Wool. 

Pork. 

Lard. 

Coal. 

Wheat  and  Flour. 

1835 

Iba. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

82.102 
63.349 
138,353 
214,660 
420,670 
078,794 

barrel*. 

•  • .  • 
43.073 
70.889 
70,614 

120,566 
67,205 

103,634 

121,236 
93,008 

103,023 

lb«. 
531,498 
638,269 
1,550,410 
3,I44,«31 
3,872,891 
1,230,570 
4.117,030 
4,037,178 
6,467,157 
9.910.220 

biuhela. 

50,473 

84,124 

183.484 

73,393 

134,881 

173,306 

478,370 

466,844 

387.834 

540.305 

boahela. 
1,178,706 
1,467,M0 
1,636,001 
1,738,195 
3,566,615 
5,778,393 
4,805,327 
4,244.663 
4,486,114 
4,305,315 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

"  The  (juantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  Ohio,  in  1844,  was  sixty  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
imported  in  1839,  when  the  loans  of  the  banks  had  been  running  near  their  highest  points.  At 
the  same  time,  the  exports  of  produce  have  largely  increased.  The  value  of  the  imported  mer- 
chandise is  officially  estimated  at  300  dollars  per  1000  lbs. ;  consequently,  the  import  of  1839,  was 
worth  10,462,500  dollars,  and  that  of  1844,  6,252,300  dollars;  a  reduction  of  4,210,200  dollars. 
At  tlie  same  time,  an  increase  of  exports  took  place,  calculating  the  quantities  at  present  prices,  as 
follows : — 


ARTIC  LES. 


Wool lbs. 

Pork barrels 

Lard Iba. 

Coat boahels 

Wheat. do. 

Total  increase.  Are  articles.. 


Quantity. 


806.602 

42,000 

6,046338 

405,4i4 

78S,600 


Value. 


dollars. 

448,346 
420,000 
490.000 
202,711 
738,600 


3,329,656 


"  This  makes  a  difference  of  6,439,856  dollars  more,  in  tlie  yearns  business  of  1844,  in  favour  of 
Ohio,  than  that  of  1839. 

Statement  showing  the  Principal  Articles  Imported  and  Exported  at  the  Port  of  Cleveland 
during  the  Year  1843.  Also  the  whole  Number  of  Arrivab  and  Departures,  the  Number  of 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  District  of  Cuyahoga,  and  the  Aggregate  Tonnage. 


ARTICLES. 


Qoantity. 


Impobts. 

Salt barrels 

Lumber feet 

Shingles M. 

Pish.. barrels 

Plaster do. 

..      tons 

Shingle-bolts cords 

Merchandise tons 

n  packages 

Fnmitare do. 

„       tons 

Seeds casks 

Iron tons 

limeatone cords 

Cedar-posts No. 

Leather sides 

, «*«• 

Cast-iron  sloTes 

Castings , lbs. 

Water-lime barrels 

Nails kegs 

Marble pieces 

.,     tons 

Lehigh  coal do 

Burr  blocks No. 

Oil • casks 

Clocks boxes 


number. 

79,103 

1,504,315 

3,539 

5,806 

2,648 

50 

437 

8,126 

40,760 

1,835 


37 
26") 

6or 

16) 


ToUl 


1,379 

155 

319 

5,296 

5,550 

1.147 

1,178 

91,091 

1,281 

1,151 

1,821 

7 

206 

1.163 

100 

645 


Exports. 

Wheat bosbels 

Floor barrels 

Pork do.' 


724,211 

506,878 

16,038 


Valae. 


dollars   cts. 

93,934  81 

15.040  00 

8,847  50 

23,232  00 

8,972  00 

250  00 

2,032  00 

5,713,802  00 

8,274  00 

9,300  00 

1,595  00 

662  00 

16,650  00 

84,410  00 

14,136  00 

8,679  64 

3,562  00 

5,756  00 

10,926  00 

315  00 

3,473  00 

MOO  00 

3,000  00 

10,135  00 


ARTICLES. 


Carried  forward. 


5,991,680  95 


564,884  58 

3,268,136  40 

116  466  00 


Brought  forward  . . . 

Corn bushels 

Oats. do. 

Whiskey barreU 

Salt do. 

Lard kega 

Butter. • do. 

Seeds barrds 

Ashes casks 

Beef. do. 

Beans barrels 

Cheese lbs. 

Tobacco hqgsheads 

Bacon lbs. 

Coal,  (7,848  tons  used  by 

steamboats) .•.tons 

Oriudstonea •• 

StsTes M. 

Wool sacks 

Peathers 

Hides No. 

Nails kegs 

Iron ....tons 

Black  walnut  lumber.  M.  ft. 

Brooms dosen 

Tallow barrels 

Hollow-ware tog» 

Class hoses 

Pruit. barrels 

Oil,  linseed  and  lard..  ..do. 

Pish    do. 

Merchandise packages 

„  ..........tons 

Beer barrels 

Produce tons 


3,949,486  98 


Carried  forward* 


Quantity. 


number. 

I»i747 

11,158 

11,245 

16,730 

17|504 

12,t7« 

8,208 

5,307 

7,628 

291 

1,050,503 

2,327 

862,964 

11.168 

700 

969 

8,704 

1.061 

3,911 

6,361 

4,200 

198 

3,420 

1,490 

147 

8,610 

8,350 

1,811 

1,008 

15,584  \ 

555/ 

43 

15 


Value. 


dollars  cts. 
8,049,486  98 

68.861  45 
3,343  IS 

73,092  50 

19.862  13 
53,612  00 
48,804  00 
39,037  Ot 

114,5«4  m 

88,116  00 

737  50 

47,680  S3 

367.240  00 
88,838  38 

83,504  00 

8380  00 

11,636  00 

804.640  00 

19.096  M 

10,755  25 

81,805(10 

836.000  00 

3,895  00 

8.630  00 

14,960  00 

10,290  00 

12,915  00 

8,250  00 

45,275  00 

5.040  00 

881,985  M 

215  00 
600  00 


5,408,562  69 
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ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity.            Value. 

Brought  forward  •  •  •  • 

Saleratua boxes 

Starch  .•..•.••••..■••..  .do. 

number. 

.... 

309 

110 

34| 

330 

80 

rS 

934 

1,400 

•  •  •  • 

49,369 

4,819 

90,689 

78.481 

118 

dollara  eta. 
5,498,569  60 
1,960  00 

990  00 
2,700  00 
],»80  00 

967  00 
9,400  00 
3.000  00 

409  50 

547  75 

Brought  forward. ... 

Bacon lbs. 

Barley ...bushels 

LArd , kecs 

number. 

.... 

40,511 

413 

705 

90 

10 

1,459 

5 

5,911 

99 

91 

63 

17 

390 

67 

99 

99 

Ji* 

03 

519 
. .  •  * 

dollars   cts. 
890,881  37 
1,893  00 
154  87 

Hemp tonr 

Soap boxes 

Candles. ............. . .do. 

9,115  00 
100  00 

Beer. barrels 

Ksh ..do. 

50  00 

Be£fl*-i7AK  . •  . •  ....*.«cftsks 

Coal tons 

4,377  80 
850  00 

Lira  hon No. 

HoIloW'Ware .do. 

PlftfltiSr.....      «...    bAlTAls 

Cheese .lbs. 

934  50 

Barley bashels 

Iron •••«* tons 

9.390  00 

Pmit           .   ........ barreln 

91  00 

Total 

5»519,106  04 

Starch boxes 

Black  walnut  lumber. If .  ft. 
Salt barrclrt 

196  00 

9.\!i  on 

187,575  60 

33,684  00 

70,737  49 

97,468  35 

1,416  00 

444  50 

BxpoRTa  TO  Canada,   in* 

Beef .do. 

335  00 

CLUI»D  111  THB  ABUTB. 

Brooms  ....*..y.... rdosen 

148  50 

Plonr  iiT.t.t.T.ttTt barrali 

Tallow  ............ .barrels 

290  00 

Pork do. 

Hemp..*.».« .....tons 

Seeds barrels 

Merchandiae packages 

Tntal 

9,760  00 

Wbeat bnahels 

567  00 

Com .do. 

19.920  00 

f2vivtilA#ffftti#«                             #fimfl 

357,346  74 

Carried  forward... 

•  a  •  • 

390,881  37 

Total  rain*  o^exporta  in  1849. 

§9  n  f»  1843. ........ . 

Balaooe  in  £iTour  of  1849 


dollars  cts. 

5,851,898  56 
^509,106  94 


349,789  09 


This  balance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  felling  off  in  our  foreign  exports.  Had  our  trade 
with  Canada  in  1843  been  equal  to  1842,  our  total  exports  would  have  amounted  to  6,161,736 
dollars  25  cents ;  which  is  shown  as  follows : — 


Exports  to  Canada  in  1849 
»f  n  1843 


Balance  in  Catout  of  1849. 
Add  total  exports  in  1843 


Total. 


▼ahM  of  wheat,  flour,  and  pork,  shipped  to  Canada  in  1849. . . 

»y  „  „  f,  1843.  • . 


n 


Balance  in  fayour  of  1842. 


dollars  cts. 
1,016,976  05 
357.348  74 


650,697  31 
5,509,108  94 


0,161,730  95 


961,954  31 
901,907  02 


609,957  20 


Wkai*  nuBAber  af  ressels  arrired  in  1843 

1382 
1100 

„              steamboats  (royafos)  arrired  in  1843 

Total 

2482 

Whole  number  of  ressels  denarled  in  1843 

1432 
1100 

steamboats  departed  in  1843m . 

Total 

2532 

Whole  BUBBber  of  yessels  entered  firom  Canada  in  1843 

cleared  for  Canada  in  1843 

184 
176 

Total T  t.  rr-t  -T  trrr  ttr.  t.  r.  r.  .t  T.  ......  ,r 

300 

Total  number  of  vessels  bekmglng  to  the  distilet  of  Cuyahoga. . 
„             steamboats                                  n 

Total « 

82 

4 

86 

Amount  of  tonnage 9,386,895  tons. 

Number  of  men  employed  •  •  • .     605  men. 
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Statement  of  Shipments  of  Principal  Articles  of  Produce  from  Sandusky,  Lake  Erie,  in  184L 


ART  IG  LBS. 

Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Vahie. 

Aftli^TfM  bnahflla  of  whea.t> •.. 

dollars. 

463,766 

12,007 

113,385 

73.399 

10,494 

17,784 

6,337 

3,669 

30.000 

47,376 

1,200 

Brought  forward 

doUarv. 
775.103 

Sn  A 1 Q                          AArn  ....^..•.•••••.«.. 

301  barmla  of  tallowt ■...........*■■.. 

3,756 
740 

lW  d!%T  liArTAlA  nt  flour  -  ...  .*•••••••■««. 

183        ..         dried  fruit 

10  4  Ail                          iMkrk • • 

3.879  ken  of  butter 

36,375 

83,190 

4,450 

8L759 

SQiQ                      beef.  • 

164  packs  of  fan 

Q 9M                       ^vhiAkciv.  Jcfi.  ...•••••• 

14.835  Iba.  of  wool 

fia7        ..           lard 

8.454     ..       feathers  t 

131  kfifftf  of  ditto «... 

146.886     „       hides 

TRS  CAiilcM  tif  Aflhefl.   .•••••••••••t»«a«« 

17.733     »      vftper  ran • 

709 

4  ftl^  pAakfi  imri  TiaTmlfl of  smh!* •■•■■«  >■ 

106.559     ..       bams 

5,977 
1,366 

M9  bftrrels  of  HAana  .  ••••••••••••••• 

911  bairrels  of  plaster,  ground 

IVKalTalue 

Carried  forward 

775,108 

853,033 

Besides  these  shipments^  there  were  132^  tons  of  sundries^  of  which  no 
valuation  was  computed*  Of  imports,  there  were»  in  gross,  3812  tons  of  merchan- 
dise taken  in  store,  intended  for  the  traders  of  Sandusky,  and  for  a  wide  extent 
of  interior  country.  Also,  19,337  barrels  of  salt,  for  consumption  in  the 
packing  establishments  in  the  town,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  country  ;  besides 
lumber  to  a  large  amount,  the  quantity  not  known.  This  statement  includes 
only  the  business  of  the  town  of  Sandusky. 

*'  There  are  upon  Sandusky  hay  and  its  tributaries,  three  other  points  of  business  importance, 
to  wit :  Venice,  situated  three  miles  above  Sandusky,  at  which  the  manufacturing  of  flour  is 
largely  carried  on  ;  Portage,  situated  twelve  miles  up  the  bay,  near  extensive  beds  of  gypsum, 
which  is  manufactured  by  steam  power,  and  annually  shipped  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
barrels  ;  and  Lower  Sandusky,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sandusky  river,  thirty- 
six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  latter  town  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Sandusky  county, 
enjoying  a  considerable  hydraulic  power,  and  trading  with  an  extensive  and  growing  portion  of  die 
country." — Hunfs  Magazine, 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SANDUSKV,  HURON,  AND  MILAN. 

A  writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine (1844),  says: — 

"  I  can  predict,  with  safety,  a  very  large  increase  of  produce  shipped  from  this  port,  after  the 
completion  of  another  railroad,  now  rapidly  progressing  (fif^-six  miles  long),  terminadng  in 
the  heart  of  the  richest  wheat-growing  country  in  Uie  state  (Richland).  This  road  cut  off  Milan 
from  the  best  trade  she  is  now  enjoying.     It  will  be  completed  in  eighteen  months." 

Statement  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Sandusky,  for  the  year  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat bushel 

Com ...do. 

Pork barrels 

Beef do. 

Flour .do. 

Lard .do. 

, k^« 

Butter do. 

Tallow barrels 

Seeds do. 

Ashes ca»ks 

W.iol lbs. 

Feathers do. 

H  ides,  green number 

Ginseng barrels 

Bees'-was *-.  *da 

Fruit do.l 

Soap  and  candles bozesj 


Quantity. 


number. 

441.633 

10,090 

13,638 

1,516 

33,219 

1,308 

1,519 

2.006 

199 

4.891 

3.164 

S7,6W5 

6.349 

1.382 

134 

66 

183 

100 


Value. 


Carried  forward. 


dlrs. 

375.388 

6,681 

101.104 

9,468 

163.040 

13,080 

6,316 

14,466 

3.080 

48,610 

43,380 

16,164 

2.230 

4,616 

2,480 

3.664 

270 

360 


cts. 

06 

60 

00 

76 

26 

00 

60 

00 

00 

00 

00 

60 

75 

20 

00 

00 

00 

00 


ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward 

Oats «... .bushels 

Beans barrels 

Whiskey,  and  high    wines 

do. 

Purs.. packs 

Rags Vbt, 

Nuts barrels 


803,996    60 


Oil. 


.do, 


Oil-cake  meal..... do. 

Live  bogs number 

Scraps barrels 

Sundries . .  barrels  and  boxes 

Stone cords 

Crude  plaster ......tons 

Ground    „    .do. 

Cut  cedar  posts number 


Total 


Quantity. 


number. 

•  •  s  • 

3,664 
103 

1,714 

319 

31,347 

83 

4 

13 

1.600 

147 

200 

1.500 

1.000 

800 

80 


Value. 


dlrs. 

803.998  00 

641  00 

418  00 

17.140  00 

0,500  00 

937  41 

69  00 

98  00 

13  00 

4,600  00 

394  00 

1,300  00 

8,000  00 

4,500  00 

1,600  00 

00 


846,861    01 
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Imports  into  the  Port  of  Sandusky,  in  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Lumber M.  feet 

Shingles M. 

Sbingle-boltf .cords 

M 


Qaandty. 


nanber. 
1092 
1M6 

78 

64 


ARTICLES. 


Pish banrels 

Salt do. 

Merchandise tons 


Quantity. 


number. 
474 
S1,0M 
6^00 


Statement  of  Exports  irom  Huron  and  Milan,  for  the  year  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat bushels 

Com do. 

Oats do. 

Pork barrels 

Flour do. 

Ashes casks 

High  wines barrels 

Whiskey do. 

Beef do. 

Timothy-seed..... do. 

Tallew do. 

Lard do. 

kegs 


t* 


Carried  Ibnrard 


Quantity. 


number. 

080,091 

11,860 

4,1  IS 

7,560 

t4.179 

S,ff8t 

876 

1,005 

S»17S 

MM 

7ft 

8«0 

600 


Value. 


dlTS. 

496.143 
4,140 
1,028 

00,480 
lOi.760 

91,610 

10,913 
9.092 

18,976 
7,409 
1,126 
6,200 
2,100 


Cts. 
89 

60 
00 
00 
79 
00 
00 
60 
00 
26 
00 
00 
00 


707,171     46 


ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward 

Butter ...kegs 

Flaxseed .barrels 

Clorer-seed .do. 

Hides,  green lbs. 

Wool do. 

Feathers do. 

Staves nember 

Live  hogs. tons 

Tobaneo Jiogsheads 

Grindstmee.. tons 

Pig  iron.. do. 


Total 


Quantity. 


number. 

•  •  •  • 

1,076 

884 

66 

29,960 

080 

1,969 

894,048 

90 

21 

10 

90 


Value. 


dirs.  Cts. 

707,171  46 

7,926  00 

1,636  00 

976  00 

1,088  00 

11,104  40 

087  76 

17.080  00 

2,000  00 

840  00 

190  00 

900  00 


811.097    60 


Imports  into  the  Ports  of  Huron  and  Milan,  in  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Iferdiandiae tons 

Salt barreb 

FIsb do. 

Phwter do. 

Lumber fiset 


Quantity. 


number. 

20,590 

14,360 

1,066 

499 

00,989 


ARTICLES. 


Shingles M. 

Shini^-bolts cords 

Stone do. 

Steamboat  wood do. 


Quantity. 


number. 

1079 

229 

26 

8938 


Statement  of  the  Leading  Articles  Shipped  from,  and  Received  at,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 

by  the  Canal,  in  the  Years  1842  and  1843. 


SHIPPED  EASTWARD,  FROM  PITTSBURG. 


BROUGHT  WESTWARD,  TO  PITTSBURG. 


ARTICLES. 


1848 


Fkrar barrels 

Bacon lbs. 

Butter  and  cheese do. 

Lard  and  taUow do. 

Pork. barrels 

Wool Ito. 

Cotton do. 

Hemp......  ............ ..do. 

Tobacco do. 

Whiskey gallons 

OU :...do. 

Sundries lbs. 


number. 

130,898 

23,004,922 

1,433,266 

2,073,423 

8,424 

2,600,709 

1,080,337 

1,289,280 

18,173,849 

11N242 

49,661 

2,661,812 


1842 


number. 

114,103 

1S;W6,228 

096,494 

1,802,086 

2,098 

1,268,733 

092,986 

147.806 

13,9vO,S4o 

6N076 

10,130 

1,661,889 


Increase 
in  1848. 


ARTICLES. 


n  amber. 

16,766 

9,718,000 


Hardware lbs. 

QuAensware*. .......... ..do. 

470,812!  Merchandise,  including  brown 

1,310,761     muslins Mm. 

406' Groceries,  indudiog  ooflbe.do. 


1,292,060 
227,392 

1,141,430 

4,179,901 
90,160 
89,961 

1,009,423 


Tobacco,  msnufMtured . .  •  .do. 

Leather do. 

Drugs  and  dye-stu£Bi do. 

Oil gallons 

Clay  and  gypsum tons 

Salt bushels 

Blooms lbs. 

Sundries do. 


1848 

number. 
6,288,627 
1,790,079 

21,800,268 

13,001,091 

431,238 

372,402 

760,091 

83,610 

817 

211,302 

17338,936 

1.923,493 


1842 


number. 
2324,619 
1,080,176 

14,940,412 

4,052,977 

868,618 

30,642 

182,193 

16,369 

196 

188,908 

14,106,008 

906^407 


Increase 
in  1848. 


number. 
2,004.008 
660,000 

6,849364 

8,100,374 

62,620 

841,760 

686,806 

17.266 

121 

22384 

3,732338 

618,046 


Increase  on  the  above  twelve  items  shipped  eastward^  23^760,854  Ibs.^  or 
11,880  tons;  increase  on  the  eleven  items  brought  westward  (omitting  salt), 
24,289,248  lbs.,  or  12,144  tons. 

Arrivab  at,  and  exports  from,   Pittsburg,  during  the  year  commencing 
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December  1st,  1843,  and  ending  November  30th,  1844,  the  exports  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  by  canal,  into  Pittsburg,  were : — 


ARTICLES. 


Dry-goodt lb«. 

Miwlin do. 

Coffee do. 

Hardware .do. 

Saeeniware do. 
rocerie* do. 

Drugs do. 

Iron  and  nails .....do. 

Blooms do. 

Pig  meul do. 


Quantity. 


ARTICLES. 


number. 

34,133.173 
ff^25,U6 
9,(X»,807 
8,417,859 
4,5<»,005 
M08,966 
1,711,778 
S,A63,333 

18,814,166 
5,094,7m 


Tobaooo lbs. 

Leather do. 

Hemp ..do. 

Pamiture .do. 

Gjrpsmn.  Ac ....do. 

Copper  and  tin do. 

Marble do. 

Glaisw«re do. 

Salt barrels 

Sundries lbs. 


QMntfcy. 


Domber. 

76S.40& 

41S,n5 

968.669 

1,049,718 

1,S6S3«7 

765,399 

39MI9 

67,088 

41,395 

485,142 


The  exports  eastward,  by  canal,  during  the  same  period. 


were : — 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


ARTICLES. 


Flour barrels. 

Seeds lbs. 

Baeon. do.' 

Beef barrels, 

Pork do. 

Lard  and  tallow lbs.' 

Cbeese  and  butter do.' 

Wool do. 

Cotton do. 

Hemp...» do.j 

Tobacoo..... ...do. 

Leather... do. 

Hides do.  I 

Purs •do. 


number. 

116,453 

177,601 

19,105,805 

75,099 

16,531 

1,660,039 

1,645,471 

3,166,969 

1,125,746 

881.961 

17,303,415 

69,791 

491,684 

103,007 


Whiskey galhm* 

Groceries lbs. 

Merchandise do. 

'Drugs do. 

'  Furniture do. 

]  Window  glass. boxes 

Bags lbs. 

Iron  and  nails do. 

Pigs  and  casts do. 

Cotfae. do. 

lAgricoltaral  produce ..do. 

Hardware do. 

Sundries .do. 


Qnaatity. 


77491 

1,879,780 

SMJI8 

80,634 

150,744 

3,009 

609,741 

500,400 

1,646.107 

90,711 

849,374 

139,171 

597,539 


SHIPPING  OWNED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

In  1819  the  shipping  owned  in  the  territory  was  about  600  tons. 
From  1830  to  the  present  time,  we  find  the  following  aggregate  tonnage 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  Detroit  district : — 


YEARS. 

Tons. 

YEARS. 

Tons. 

1830 

995 
1105 
3740 

1836 

5,066 
6,994 

11,941 

1831 

1837 

1831 

1838 

1833 

1575 
4009 

1839... 

1834 

1840 

In  1817,  there  were  imported  into  Detroit — 


5501  barrels  of  flour. 
1948         „        whiskey. 
195         „        fisb. 
5061  boshelsef  corn. 
1843  barrels  of  salt. 


888  barr^ofpork. 

693  flrkins  of  butter. 
1041  bead  of  beef  cattle. 
1435  lat  hogs. 


There  were  exported  the  same  year,  to  military  stations  on  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan — 


1014  barrels  of  flour. 
753         „         cider. 
394         ,,        beef. 
153  flrkins  of  batter. 


1181  barrels  of  salt. 

105         „        pork. 

457         „        whiakey. 
1180  boahela  of  com. 


Exports  of  Michigan  from  1818  to  1841: 
In  1818,  the  Talne  of  exports  of  the     dlrs. 

state,  exclusiTe  of  furs,  was 

In  1819,  furs  exported 315,000 

Other  articles 75,000 

Total. 400,000 


dlrs.  cts. 
69,830  00 


Fram  1830  to  1835,  die  fiin  arorage     dlrs. 

annually 400,000 

Other  articles 100,000 


din.    cts. 


Total 500,000 

1836  to  1837,  including  furs,  each  year.  SSO^MO  00 

1840,  estimate  from  returns 1A5I,5I0  00 

1841,  see  rarioos  ports  below 3,484,178  56 
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Exports  and  Imports  of  Detroit— 1841. 
£sport$* 
iMrrds  of  floor,  STerofiof 

lb0.oflM0OD, 

burebof  seed 
casks  of  ashes 
boshels  of  wheat 
padis,  fors,  and  peltries 
stares  (pipes  ana  hogsheads) 

Lard  and  batter 

Pbh. 

Hides,  wool.  Ac 

casks  of  hi|^  wines 

Shingle  and  lumber  ......... 

barrels  of  whiskey 

„        cranberries. 

boxes  of  glass 

tf       jpi«" 

barrels  of  beef 

bales  of  paper  rags 

barr^  of  white  beans 

Wood  to  steamboats 

Articles  not ennmiirated  abore.... 


180,000 

13,000 

S00.000 

t»000 

soo 

50,000 

475 

8,000,000 


SOO 

1S,000 
311 
500 

11,000 

18 

300 

SOO 


Total 

/mporto. 

Dry  goods 

Oroceries 

Hardware , 

Drugs,  ftc 

Books  and  stationerir,  printing  ap* 

paratns,  paper,  ink,  Ac 

Bendy-naade  doling 


Saddlery. 
For  stores* 


Crockery 
Hatters  •• 
Cabinet' 

Marble 

MiU  stone  bolting  cloths. 


Total 
Bxports  from  the  monA  of  St.  Joseph 
rurer  :— 
€8,600  barrels  of  flonr . . 
90^11  bushels  of  wheat 
8^197  barrels  of  pork. . . 
311         „       fitfd... 
lOOpa^soffnrs 


5,311  casks  of  whiskoT 

1,100  cssks  of  high  wines 

811  tons  of  pig.iron 

110     „       castings 

11,101  lbs.  of  hides 

Batter. 

Grass  seed 

Wool 

Beans 

Articles  not  ennmerated  abore. . . . . 


Total 

From  Toleda— Prodacts  of  Michigan :~ 

117388  boshels  of  wheat 

45,784  barrels  of  floor....... 

1,306  casks  of  potashes 


dtars.  cts. 

900,000  00 

117,000  00 

11,006  00 

14,000  00 

10,000  00 

50,000  00 

115,000  00 

60,000  00 

30,000  00 

50,000  00 

60,000  00 

1,500  00 

75,000  00 

7300  00 

938  00 

1,500  00 

600  00 

806  00 

1,000  00 

000  00 

8,000  00 

100,000  00 


1,618,134  00 


044,000  00 
345,000  00 
170300  00 
110,000  00 

90,000  00 
65,000  00 
50,000  00 
15300  00 
15,000  00 
30.000  00 
35,000  00 
39,000  00 
14,000  00 
10,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 


1376,000  00 


843,000 

00,611 

40,773 

6,140 

15,0  0 

50,431 

13,100 

00,000 

16,800 

1,050 

4,000 

1,000 

700 

80 

10,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


687301  00 


110,000 

118,910 

16,000 


00 
00 
00 


Carried  forward  ..  I        374380  00 


Brooght  forward 

7,063  barrels  of  pork 

440  firkins  of  batter  and  lard 

510  barrels  of  grass  seed 

350       ,,       beans  and  walnuts.... 

2,180  dry  bides 

350padcs  furs 

Wool 

Articles  not  enumerated  aboTO 


Totsl 

From  St.  Clair  rirer:— 

Wood,  lumber,  shioRles,  spars,  fish, 
Ac,  from  Port  Huron,  Palmer, 
Newport,  Algonac,  and  FortGra 

tiot 

From  Monroe  !— 

0301  barrels  of  flour 

570        „        pork 

185  casks  of  aMies 

150  firkins  of  butter. 

13315  boshels  of  wheat 

140       „  barley , 

134       ,,  oom..  ................. 

8,000       „  oats 

56       „  grassseed • 

47       „  beans 

75  doaen  of  brooms •••••..... 

570  hides 

M313SUTOS 


Madtinac  :— 
00,000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar. 
650  Airs  and  peltries.. . 
4,000  barreb  of  fish 


From  Sanlt  de  Ste.  Marie : 

11300  barrels  of  fish 

40       „  oil , 

40,000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar.. 
500  packs  of  furs....  ••., 


From  Mount  Clemens  :— 

1,000,000  stavea 

Agricultural  prodnots. 


From  the  Mouth  of  Kalamazoo  rirer  :— 

10.000  barrels  of  flour 

900       „  pork 

150       „  whiskey 

Grassseed,  baaos,  lard,  ftc 

1,100,000  feet  of  pine  lumber,  for  Chicago.. . 


Total  of  Bxports  fur  1841, 

Port  of  Detroit .....•■ 

Mouth  of  St.  Joseph  river. . . . . 
Toledo,  producu  of  this  state. . 

On  St.  Clair  rirer 

Monroe 

Mackinac 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Mount  Clemens , 

Mouth  of  Kalamasoo  rirer. . . . 


dlrs.  cts. 
374380  00 

63390  00 
3,000  00 
3,640  00 
1,050  00 

15,400  00 

60,000  00 
4300  00 
5300  00 


531,119  00 


100,000  00 


46,600  00 

53C0  00 

7,600  00 

000  00 

18,015  00 

51  50 

60  25 

750  00 

70  00 

35  25 

111  50 

1,012  00 

43 1 6  15 


89,713  65 

4,200  00 

150.000  00 

18,000  00 

181300  00 

71,000  00 

800  00 

1300  00 

100,000  00 

175300  00 

15,000  00 
10.000  00 

45,000  00 

50,000  00 
8,000  00 
1300  00 
1300  00 

11,000  00 


74,500  00 


1308,134  00 

667,704  00 

510,729  00 

100,000  00 

90321  05 

181,280  00 

17\600  00 

45,000  00 

74300  00 


3,484,358  65 


Recapitulation  of  Principal  Articles  Exported — 1841. 


ARTICLES. 

Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Value. 

814.686  barrels  of  flour 

194.515  bushels  of  wheat 

dlrs.      cts. 

1373,420    00 

I8O317    00 

140,870    00 

43360    00 

450,000    00 

04.332    00 

40,140    00 

92.000    00 

89,116    00 

dlrs.       cts. 
I3I6.17I    00 
10.810    00 

OriMS  send ■ 

10.730  barrels  itf  nork 

Hides  and  wool.. 

6I312    00 

1303  casks  of  ashes 

Castings  and  pig  iron  from  St.  Joseph.. .. 

Fish  from  ranons  ports 

Other  artidee  not  enumerated,  such  as 
beans,  hams,  cranberries,  com,  oats, 
dec.  dee. .  ...............•...*•.....*. 

76,000    00 

2,190  packs  furs  and  peltries 

8361  barrels  of  whiskey  and  high  wines 
Butter  and  lard * .• 

140,000    00 

• 

Ijumber   ................................ 

1,707.784    65 

«  nft^  IMA  A^ttWAfl  /niMAfl  ^nA  UUAm\ 

Total 

3321377    65 

C  arried  forward 

1316,171   00 
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AMERICA. 


Aggregate  of  the  principal  Articles. 


PORTS. 


Flour  :— 

Detroit 

St  Joseph 

Toledo 

Mooro# 

Mount  Clemeoji 

KaUnuxoo  harbour. 


Wheat  :— 

Detroit 

St  Jowph 

Toledo 

Monroe 

Moont  Clement. 


Por^t— 

Detroit 

St.  Joseph. ... ... 

Toledo 

Monroe ......... 

Kalamasoo  river. 


Aahee:— 

Detroit 

Toledo , 

Monroe*  ••••.. 


Far*  and  Peltriee  :— 

Detroit 

St  Jooeph 


Carried  forward 


Quantity. 


barrels. 

180,000 

08,600 

45,7M 

9.302 

1,000 

10.000 


314,686 


bushels. 

50,000 

00,612 

l«7VB8i 

23,015 

3,000 


294^19 


barrels. 

13,000 

4,197 

6,003 

570 

900 


Value. 


dollar*. 

900,000 

343,000 

228,920 

40,500 

5,000 

50,000 


1,573,420 


dollars. 

50,000 

90,612 

120,000 

23.015 

8,000 


286.627 


PORTS. 


Bronc^it  lbrvaid< 

Toledo. 

Mackinac. ...••. ....••... 
Saokde  Ste.  Marie , 


Whiskey  and  High  Wini 

Detroit  (high  wines) 

,,       (whUkey) 

St.  Joeeph  (high  wines)  .... 

M         (whiskey) 

Kalamaaoo  riTer  (whiskey)  , 


Laid  and  Batter : — 


dollars. 

117.000 

46,773 

63,509 

0,500 

8,000 


25,730 


Iks. 

500 
1,308 

286 


1,093 


bales. 
600 
190 


240372 


dollars. 

10.000 

26^060 

7,500 


43.660 


Detroit 

St  Joeeph 

Toledo 

Monroe.......... 

Kalamaaoo  riTer. 


Lnmber : — 
Kalamaaoo  rirer,  for  Chicago 
St  Clair  riTer,  for  Ohio, 
gles,  lombeTy  spars,  Ac.. 


Quantity. 


790 
350 

6S0 
500 


galhMBs. 
500 

1,200 
t.100 
5.312 


9,302 


barrels  and 
irkina. 

• .  • . 
490 
440 
150 
300 


feet 

1.200.000 


dollars. 

126,000 

25.000 


T90     I        150.000 


StaTee  :— 

Detroit 

Monnt  Clemeas. 
Monroe 


1,200,000 


number. 

2.000,000 

1.000,000 

84,98S 


8,084,02B 


Yalwe. 


ISCOiO 

50.000 

I5Q,000 

lOfMMO 


4M,000 


dollarB. 

t,SOO 

7^900 

fS.100 

58.432 


dtllarB. 

301.000 
10.140 

3.000 
900 

9,000 


46,140 


doOar*. 

12,000 

8MM 


•2.000 


dollars. 

60.000 

25.000 

4,216 


89316 


Expo&TS  of  Flour. 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

IglA 

190,890  barrels. 

314.686 

294.515  bushels  wheat 

1841    

1841   

Pork, — In  1836^  Michigan  imported  from  Ohio,  34,000  barrels  of  pork,  at 
an  average  price  of  twenty  dollars  per  barrel.  Total  cost  680,000  dollars.  In 
1837}  the  census  was  taken,  and  the  number  of  hogs,  then  in  the  state,  was 
109,096.  The  census  of  1840  gave  342,920,  being  an  increase  in  two  years  of 
232,534,  or  about  100,000  a  year.  It  is  a  fair  estimate,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  slaughtering  in  1842,  there  were  700,000  grunters  in  the  state. 

Exports  from  the  Port  of  Detroit,  in  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Floor..  ..•■«.......■■• .liarvAla 

Pork 

........ .do. 

Ftsh 

An. 

1  ^rd  -. • «l A. 

Butter. 

,, iJo. 

Wheat. ••• 

...  .bushel* 

mjQfW^      •  ssssaaass  ssseB 

do. 

Pot  ashen 

..tons 

Orsss  and  flax  seed ....  tiercen 

and  bnrreln 

Quantity. 


number. 

180,210 

19,461 

11.894 

107 

609 

9S.923 

100 

912} 

767 


ARTICLES. 


WhUkey  and  high  wines 

W.  1.  and  Stand.  Staves M. 

Hams •• .Iba. 

Shoulders do. 

Wool ..do. 

Lumber feet 

Michif  sn  glass .boxes 

Merchandise % do. 

B  rooms doxen 


Quantity. 


uvoBber. 


7m 

108.15S 
36^500 

a8,4«i 

3,000 

1.860 

130 


Amounting,  in  value,  to  1,108,496  dollars  eighty-one  cents. 

The  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  Canada  amounted,  during  the  year,  to  323,943  dol- 
lars 41  cents. 
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Business  of  the  Micfaigao  Central  Railroad. 


YEARS. 

Passengers.                 Goods. 

Produce. 

Ashes. 

Floor. 

1838 

number. 

20.307 
36,804 

35,165 
35,418 
30,040 
30,643 
52,241 

tons. 
9,037,785 
8,020,067 
5,177,947 
6,743,261 
0,765,370 
8,029,088 
10,080,050 

523,688 
378,583 
2,014,806 
3,343.348 
1.920,823 
4,480,334 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

65(^578 
1,061,307 
1.004,222 

barrels. 

15,543 

35,021 

43,371 

63,401 

107,777 

137,575 

144.234 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

Passengers. 

Merchandise. 

Flonr. 

TOTAL. 

Exports. 

Nett  Produce. 

1838 

dollars. 
89.454 
30,633 
82,309 
83,743 
59,715 
53,696' 
83,551 

dollars. 
80,149 
15,359 
11,874 
14,491 
19,573 
36,013 
83,355 

dollars. 

3,928 
6,313 
10,468 
14,820 
37,970 
40,288 
57,933 

dollars. 

82,917 

61,154 

61,009 

71,249 

136,895 

149,985 

311,100 

dollars. 
45.633 
44,451 
40,972 
45,594 
73,819 
74,960 
89,419 

dullars. 
37,283 
10,703 
20,637 
35.655 
03,075 
75,030 
121,750 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Ig44 

Total 

838,053 

140,713 

177,020 

7744W8 

414,848 

860,129 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  r^on  bordering  on  Lake  Superior  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  mineral 
wealth ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  any  systematic  eflforts  have  been  made  to  de- 
velop its  hidden  treasures.  ^^  A  large  tract  of  country,"  it  is  stated  in  the  Detroit 
Advertiser,  embracing  the  mineral  district,  was  purchased  by  the  government 
Arom  the  Indians,  in  1842 ;  and  the  government  at  once  adopted  the  policy 
of  granting  leases  to  practical  miners,  of  such  portions  as  they  should  select 
for  their  mining  operations.  That  tract,  thus  selected,  is  termed  a  location, 
and  embraces  three  miles  square,  or  nine  square  miles  of  land  ;  and  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  lease  enjoys  the  exclusive  possession  of  it  for  nine  years,  upon  paying 
to  the  government  six  per  cent  of  the  mineral,  by  way  of  rent.  The  company 
above  named  was  formed  last  winter,  and  the  stock  is  owned  by  gentlemen  in 
Boston,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  and  Detroit.  They  have  obtained  leases  for 
fifteen  such  locations,  said  to  be  well  selected,  and  rich  in  copper  ore,  and  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  their  business.  Their  head-quarters  are  at 
Eagle  harbour,  on  Point  Keweenan.  About  twenty  Cornish  miners,  under  the 
superintendence  of  C.  A.  Gratiot,  of  Mineral  point,  are  now  digging  the  ore ; 
but  the  company  do  not  intend  commencing  the  smelting  process  until  next 
spring.  Mr.  C.  C.  Douglas,  late  assistant  to  Dr.  Houghton,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  company  as  their  geologist. — {See  Fisheries  of  America,  for  Fisheries 
of  the  Lakes,) 

A  statement  of  the  tons  and  different  classes  of  property  coming  from  other 
states,  and  shipped  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Oswego,  during  last  nine 
years,  is  as  follows : — 
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Tons  of  Property  coming  from  other  States,  tfiti  Biifiklo  and  Black  Rock. 


Y  E  /L  R  S. 

Prodactions  of 
Forest. 

Agiicultore. 

Manofactures. 

Other  Articles. 

TOTAL. 

1830 

tons. 

3,755 

7,104 

4,615 

22,835 

18,133 

35,126 

26,229 

81,211 

52,061 

tons. 

31,761 

34.196 

62,568 

66,640 

105,251 

139.180 

148,798 

172,258 

108,988 

tons. 

041 

454 

480 

801 

1,200 

3,096 

2,632 

2,026 

722 

tons. 

110 

475 

515 

438 

955 

1.585 

1,778 

2,751 

2.777 

tons* 
36,278 

1837 

42,229 

Ig3g 

66il87 

Ig30 

90,7S8 

1840 

125,530 

Ig41 

1791,537 

1842 

1791,487 

1843 

^mM^ 

1844 

224,543 

VU  Oswego. 


YEARS. 

Prodactions  of 
Forest. 

Agriculture. 

MaaafKctnres. 

Other  Articles. 

TOTAL. 

1836 

toos. 
1,645 
533 
4.016 
5,800 
8,108 

10,272 
4.840 
5,664 

16,027 

tons. 
4,708 
5.929 
3,132 
4,567 
3,319 
3,600 
4,277 
12,207 
21,249 

tons. 
13 
17 
11 

•  • 

67 

0 

27 

51 

131 

toos. 

49 
120 

16 
419 

85 
104 

73 
118 
152 

tons. 
6^415 

1837 

0,005 

1838 

7,774 

1839 

10,795 

1840 

6,570 

1841 

18,988 

1842 

9,217 

1843 

17,040 

1844 

37,569 

Tons  of  Wheat  and  Flour  shipped  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  from  the  year  1835  to  1844,  and  at 
Black  Rock  from  1889  to  1844,  inclusive,  and  the  total  Tons  of  Wheat  and  Flour  which  arrived 
at  the  Hudson  river,  were  as  follows :— 


YEARS. 

Buffalo. 

Black  Rock. 

Oswego. 

TOTAU 

Total  Tons  amv«< 
at  Tid«-«ater. 

1835 

tons. 

15,085 

24,154 

27,200 

57,077 

60.082 

95,573 

100,271 

107,522 

146,120 

145,510 

tons. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

7,697 
12,825 
24,843 
18,085 
12,882 
15,669 

tons. 
14.888 
13,951 
7,429 
10,010 
15.108 
15,076 
16,677 
14,888 
25,858 
42,293 

tons. 
80328 
87,745 
84,685 

67.987 
82,887 
123,473 
147,791 
184,895 
184,860 
203,472 

tons. 
128.502 

1836 

124,^2 

1837 

116^401 

1888 

isigeoo 

1839.. 

124,688 

1840 

244,862 

201,960 

1841 

1842 

196,231 

1843.. 

248,780 
277,908 

1844 

Tons  of  Merchandise  going  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffalo,  from  1837  to  1844,  inclusive. 


STATES. 

1839 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

PennsyWania 

tons. 

1,151 

16,187 

10,084 

1.569 

3,244 

892 

335 

77 

26 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■   •  • 

21 

tons. 

1,440 

14,338 

6,656 

2,296 

3,634 

651 

654 

24 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

tons. 

1.029 

0,445 

4,204 

751 

2,353 

662 

241 

2 

14 

•  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

49 

tons. 

827 

14,207 

6,450 

1,087 

2,249 

1,029 

405 

61 

26 

•  •   •  • 

13 

21 

tons. 

539 

10,088 

4,915 

785 

2,490 

1,410 

205 

14 

6 

•  •  •  • 

4 
29 

tons. 

708 

14,528 

6,282 

2.256 

8,470 

2,890 

428 

65 

85 

2 

28 

76 

tons. 
725 

Ohio 

12,870 

Michigan 

0.380 

Indiana 

2,332 

Illinois 

4,390 

Wisconsin 

8,272 

Kentnckv 

205 

Missouri 

Tennessee. 

14 
18 

A  l*hiitnii 

Iowa .*.•.•■• 

7 

(Ittnadtt.  ..•.••..••......... 

100 

ViA  Osweffo 

32,086 
2,542 

20.609 
4,408 

18,840 
8,102 

25,551 
5,489 

20,826 
3,588 

32,978 
4,537 

32,7«7 

States  not  specified 

9,^18 

Totals 

34,628 

1       84,107 

22,032 

31,040 

24,068 

87,616 

423N 
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Tons  of  Furniture  going  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffdo,  from  1838  to  1844,  inclusive. 


STATES,   &c. 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

PdUM^lTania 

tOQR. 

54 

1096 

1389 

139 

699 

150 

11 

13 

1 

•  •  •  • 

5 

tons. 

95 

785 

776 

56 

309 

141 

0 

4 

.... 

.... 

.... 

tODS. 
38 
671 
499 

38 

946 

154 

9 

11 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

93 

tona. 
98 

377 

958 

90 

168 

161 

3 

4 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

19 

tooa. 

98 
619 
618 

49 
43P 
575 

49 

Urn*. 

96 

609 

746 

196 

638 

1315 

6 

3 

9 

19 

47 

tona. 
90 

Ohio..'. 

575 

Mi«diicaii 

009 

f ndiuia 

186 

niinoia 

797 

WiaooiMia 

1576 

Kentacky  ................ 

MiMoari 

s 

TcnofMce. . . .  < 

Iowa 

13 

(Canada 

93 

Total 

3500 

9188 

1605 

1047 

9379 

3613 

4190 

Staple  Articles  arriving  at  Buffalo,  and  passing  East,  by  the  Erie  Canal,  during  the  following 

if  ears  named. 


TEARS. 


Floor  and 
Wheat 


1899. 
1830. 
1831. 
1839. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
I836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1830. 
1840. 


t008. 

577 
12,384 
3,495 
5,391 
1I4>26 
19,491 
15,035 
97.159 
97,905 
57,979 
57,766 
90.456 


Pork  and 
Beef. 


barrela. 

4,754 

6.675 

N668 

5,159 

4,273 

14,500 

8,160 

7.385 

24.414 

16,191 

94,033 

25,462 


Tobacco. 


tona. 
39 

69 

229 

386 

539 

1009 

1765 

1877 

608 

■  •   •  • 

•  •   •  • 

•  •   •  ■ 


Battmr  and 
Lard. 


tona. 
70 
174 
905 
894 
449 
119 
503 
696 
550 
741 
538 

1415 


Athea. 


tona. 

1705 
2713 
2301 
2110 
2118 
1655 
1694 
1752 
9080 
2224 
2092 
2432 


Cheeae. 


tona. 


39 

51 

93 

481 


Tolla. 


doUara. 


128,581 
902,800 
214,183 
321,417 


The  commerce  of  the  north-west,  great  as  it  is,  and  rapidly  increasing,  absorbs 
comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  agricultiural  production  of  the  entire  west. 
The  numerous  states  bordering  the  Mississippi,  and  which  possess  free  channels 
of  navigation  to  that  river,  pour  a  great  proportion  of  their  products  down 
through  that  channel  to  New  Orleans,  whence  they  are  shipped  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  world. — (See  New  Orleans.) 

Imports  at  the  Port  of  Buffalo  to  the  Istof  July,  each  Year. 


ARTICLES. 

Flovr 

..barrela 
.buabela 
do. 

Wheat 

Com 

Oata 

do. 

Aabea  

...  casks 

Whiakey 

..... do. 

Tobacco 

....  .do. 

Hams  and  bacon  . 

do. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

number. 

number. 

number. 

984,188 

95^034 

392,434 

328  447 

397,674 

42^,247 

31^17 

186,964 

32,700 

•  • 

116,806 

nonp. 

8.241 

7,179 

14,587 

8,311 

7,628 

4,049 

unknown 

693 

1.199 

3,548 

1,972 

3,944 

ARTICLES. 


Pork barrels 

Seed do. 

Fish do. 

Butter  and  lard kegs 

Hides No. 

Lead pigs 

Brooms dosens 

Stares do. 


1841 


1842 


number. 

59,423 

2,757 

1,239 

20,536 

11.298 

unknown 

3,181 

9,861,000 


number. 

47,879 

3,689 

304 

33,304 

13,001 

8,014 

1,929 

9,320,000 


1843 


number. 

34,178 

3,252 

660 

98,942 

10,040 

8,130 

877 

457,000 


Date  of  commeDcing  the  Lake  Trade,  the  Number  of  Arrivals,  the  Quantity  of  Wheat  and 
Flour  lauded  up  to  the  1st  July,  with  the  Prices  paid  at  that  Period  for  those  two  Articles,  for 
five  seasons : — 


LAKE    OPEN— 


1843,  May  0... 
1849.  March  7. 
1841.  April  14 
1840,  April  94 
1830,  April  11 


Arrirals. 


nvmber. 
670 
812 
098 
540 
446 


Wheat. 


boshels. 
428,247 
397,674 
328,447 
261,269 
349,688 


Talne. 


dlra.  cts. 

1  12 

1  10 

1  10 

0  75 

1  19 


Plour. 


barrets. 
329,434 
955.034 
284,188 
218,206 
149,321 


Value. 


dlrs.  cts. 
5    12 
5    19 

4  90 
3    70 

5  63 


Commerce  of  Oswego,  1840. — "  The  registered  tonnage  of  vessels  owned  at  Oswego,  in  1840, 
is  8346  tons,  and  the  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  American  vessels,  being  generally 
schooners  of  large  class,  is  1822.     There  were  received  at  Oswego,  during  the  past  year,  764,657 
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biisliels  of  wheat ;  of  which,  672,790  bushels  have  been  manufactured  at  the  Oswego  mills,  and  the 
residue  been  exported  to  the  north,  or  gone  east  by  canaL  There  were  manufactured  there,  in 
1840,  145,000  barrels  of  flour,  35,000  of  which  were  exported  to  Canada,  and  the  residue  sent 
down  the  canal,  or  consumed  at  home.  Of  salt,  205,000  barrels  were  received  at  that  port  bj  the 
Oswego  canal,  from  the  Onondaga  works ;  of  which,  158,538  barrels  were  shipped  to  the  upper 
lakes  ;  42,000  barrels  were  exported  to  Canadian  ports,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  14,544  barrels  went  to  a  domestic  market,  excepting  a  small  quantity  that  remains  on 
hand.  A  large  quantity  of  agricultural  and  domestic  products  have  been  received  there  from  the 
north ;  among  wliicb,  7315  barrels  of  ashes,  and  nearly  4,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  and  cheese,  have 
cleared  for  an  eastern  market  by  the  canal.  The  tolls  collected  at  the  Oswego  office  for  1840  are 
51,899  dollars  twenty-three  cents,  to  which  the  Oswego  mills  have  contributed,  in  tolls  on  flour 
and  ship  stuffs,  21,943  dollars  eleven  cents,  notwithstanding  the  large  northern  export  of  35,477 
barrels  that  went  to  market  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  the  1st  of  September  to  the  dose  of  the 
season,  100,000  barrels  of  flour  were  turned  out  at  the  Oswego  milk,  showing  that  they  have 
ample  power  to  manufacture  1,000,000  barrels  during  a  season,  if  the  market  and  profits  would 
justify  so  large  a  business.  '  On  the  whole,'  says  the  Herald,  '  our  commercial  men  nave  done  an 
active,  and,  we  believe,  profitable  business,  with  tolerably  good  prospects  a-head  for  an  active  trade 
in  the  spring.  The  country  is  full  of  produce,  and  contracts  are  making  by  purchasers  and  foi^ 
warders.  A  large  number  of  first-class  vessels,  and  several  steamboats,  are  being  built  for  the 
business  of  the  ensuing  season.  Two  fine  vessels  and  a  steamboat  are  building  at  Oswego,  which 
will  be  ready  for  the  spring  trade.  The  American  produce  that  went  to  the  Montreal  and  Quebec 
markets,  during  the  past  season,  amounts  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  1400  sail  of  square-rigged 
vessels  that  cleared  from  those  ports  during  the  same  period,  furnish  some  evidence  of  the  growu^ 
Canadian  trade.  Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  success  that  has  hitherto  rewarded  their  en- 
terprise, our  neighbours  across  the  lake  are  on  the  alert,  preparing,  with  ample  means  and  increased 
capital,  to  compete  for  the  products  of  the  western  states,  and  to  divert  the  current  of  trade  down 
the  St.  Lawrence.'    This  occurred  before  the  passing  of  the  Canada  Com  Bill." 


TRADE    BETWEEN    THE    COUNTRIES    OF  THE    UNITED  STATES,  BORDERING  THE 

LAKES   AND  THE  CANADAS. 

The  increased  trade  of  Canada  is^  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  iutercourse 
either  by  legal  or  by  contraband  trade,  with  the  United  States.  The  resources 
and  population  of  the  Canadas  alone  are,  however,  sufficient  for  a  very  important 
amount  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  by  the  census  of  1844,  amounted  to 
678,590.  In  1831,  the  number  was511,919 ;  increase,  166,671.  The  population 
of  Upper  Canada  may  be  estimated,  at  the  end  of  1845,  at  575,000,  and  of 
Lower  Canada  at  695,000:— total,  1,270,000  inhabitants. 

In  nine  years,  the  tolls  on  the  Welland  canal  rose  from  4300/.  to  2S,946L ; 
and  in  three  years  the  sums  collected  for  tolls  on  the  macadamised  roads  rose 
from  1638/.  to  6829/.  Great  as  is  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
England,  the  tonnage  required  to  carry  it  on  is  less  than  that  engaged  in  the  lake 
commerce  with  Canada. 

Statebcent  of  the  Quantity  of  Flour,  Wheat,  Peas,  Poric,  Lard,  and  Butter,  E^Knrted 

from  Canada  in  each  Year,  from  1835  to  1844  : — 


YEARS. 


1835 

1830. 

1837. 

1838. 

1830. 

1840, 

1841 

1849. 

1843 

1844 


Flour. 


barrela. 

88,965 

110.297 

38,203 

59,756 

49.820 

330,082 

3tf7,834 

611,000 


Wheat. 


minoti. 

minntii 

57,367 

1,682 

2,007 

1,8.'» 

846 

1,39« 

•  •  •  • 

1,517 

3,414 

2,918 

151,310 

63,559 

502,802 

128.640 

297,725 

79,080 

Peas. 


Pork. 


barrels. 

7,255 

5.580 

10.512 

8,915 

12,440 

14.732 

83,557 

42,550 


Lard. 


Iba. 

115,155 

21.530 

20,«71 

39,440 

35,557 

142,454 

496|326 

164,903 


Butter. 


llw. 
6^W 


60.201 

81X616 

78^474 

476.238 

2IT.SS1 

543,751 
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There  were  cleared  at  the  Quebec  custom-house  for  Great  Britain^  &c.^  during 
the  year  1842,  714  vessels ;  tonnage,  2629400. 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage,  cleared  at  the  Quebec  Custom- 
house during  the  Year  1842,  for  each  Port  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  &c. 


CLEARED    FOR- 


Jimatca 

Forto  Rico 

St.  Michaels 

Rio  Janeiro 

Rio  de  la  PUta 

Buenos  Ayres 

St.  John,  Newfoundland. 

Sc  George's  Bay 

Labiador , 

UngaTa  Bay 

Halifax 

Miramichi 

PIcton , 

Aricbat 


Carried  forward. 


Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

namber. 

tons. 

IS 

1T60 

179 

95 

388 

83t 

300 

88 

174 

99 

107 

96 

1475 

SI 

1036 

•15 

5219 

8 

380 

IM 

11,401 

CLEARED    POR- 


Tonnage. 


Broaght  forward. . . 

Sydney,  Cape  Breton 

St.  John,  New  Branswick.. 

Campbeltton 

Dalhoosie 

Batharst 

Little  Bay,  Newfoandlaud. 

Gajrsborough 

Restigoocbe 

Canso 

Sbippigan 

Caraquet 

Richibocto 


Total. 


*  Steamship  Unicom,  tiveWe  trips. 


Statement  of  the  Numher  of  Vessels  and  Tonnage  cleared  at  the  Montreal  Custom- 
house, direct  for  each  Port  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  Year  1842. 


Cf.  BARED    FOR— 


Liverpool. 
Gla^ew. . 
London..! 

Leith 

Dundee . . 


Carried  forward. 


Veaselfl. 


nnnber* 
71 
S8 

SO 

s 

s 


124 


Tunnsge. 


tons. 

22,353 

9,058 

6,070 

673 

404 


38.648 


CLEARED    FOR— 


Brought  forward. 

Leren 

C-iwes •.... 

Pljrtnovth 

Cork 


Total. 


Vessels. 


number. 
124 
1 
I 
I 
i 


1S8 


Tonnage. 


tons. 
38,648 
176 
176 
150 
222 


39,379 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage,  cleared  at  the  Montreal 
Custom-house,  direct,  during  the  Year  1842,  for  each  Port  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  &c. 


CLEARED    FOR- 


Jamaica  .. 
Trinidad.. 
Halifax... 
Mirimachl. 


Carried  forward. 


VesseU. 

Tonnage. 

number. 

3 

1 

21 

1 

tons. 
420 

01 
1861 

30 

20 

2422 

CLEARED    FOR- 


Brought  forward. 

Dalhousie 

Bathurst 

Caraquet < 


ToUl. 


Vessels. 


number. 

26 

1 

1 

3 


31 


Tonnage. 


tons. 

2422 
43 
38 

74 


2577 


The  value  of  imports  into  Lower  Canada,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1,903,043/.; 
the  value  of  exports  to  1,625^685/.^  of  which  the  value  of  timber  was  952^826/. 

In  1842^  the  duty  on  British  American  timber  was  reduced  from  lOs.  to  Is, 
per  load;  on  foreign  timber^  from  555.  to  SOs. ;  and  in  1843,  to  255.  per  load. 
This  change  was  predicted  by  the  timber  merchants  in  the  North  American 
trade  to  ruin  Canada. 

The  exports  of  timber,  in  1840,  consisted  of  pine  timber  382,287  tons ;  oak^ 
36,790  tons;  elm,  44,696  tons;  ash,  beech,  &c.,  5404  tons  ;  staves,  number, 
71,694,477  ;  masts  and  yards,  5347  ;  oars,  31,030;  deals,  planks,  &c.,  2,480,626. 

In  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  the  ships  which  arrived  at  Quebec  from  the  sea, 
chiefly  for  timber,  down  to  the  11th  of  November,  were  as  follows: 
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Q  U  B  B  E  G. 

Veutrla. 

Tonna^. 

Not.  U.  1843 

number. 

863 

1184 

1914 

tomi. 
307,448 
499,&03 
458.809 

1843 

1844 

Comparative  Statement  of  Arrivals  from  the  Lower  Ports  in  the  Years  1842  and  1843, 

up  to  the  1 1th  of  November  in  each  Year. 


A  R  R  I  V  B  D. 

Veaseb. 

Tonrage. 

Not.  11. 1843 

number. 

98 
86 

tons. 
0348 
5969 

1843 

Lets  thU  year 

19 

386 

Comparative  Statement  of  Arrivals,  Tonnage,  &c,  at  the  Port  of  Montreal,  in  the  Years 

1842  and  1843. 


1843 


QUARTER. 


Vesfela. 


July.... 
October . 
Janaary. 


Total. 


u  amber. 
60 
67 
84 


151 


Tonnage. 


tonn. 
17,905 
11,005 
6,779 


35^3 


Men. 


number. 
777 
519 
311 


1007 


1849 


QUARTER. 


VeMels. 


July  .... 
October . 
January. 


Total 

Decrease  in  1843.... 


number. 
71 
60 
89 


173 


31 


Tonnage. 


tons. 
90,180 
17,391 
^685 


43,150 


7474 


Men. 


uumber. 
870 
7G8 
973 


1009 


309 


A  circular  issued  by  one  of  these  houses  at  Quebec,  on  the  5th  of  DecembeTi 

1844. 

**  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  high  price  of  white  pine  in  Liverpool,  was  generally 
supposed  to  result  frooi  the  barrenness  of  the  market  there,  but  every  branch  of  trade  in  En^and 
being  prosperous,  caused  a  great  demand  for  this  great  staple,  and  each  succeeding  steamer 
brought  more  flattering  accounts  ;  freights  advancing  from  90s.  to  S5t,,  and  subsequenUy  to  38f . 
and  §9^.,  and  vessels  scarce  and  not  to  be  procured.  By  our  advices  to  the  4th  ultimo,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  unparalleled  number  of  110  arrivals  of  timber  ships  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in 
the  month  of  October,  had  little  effect  on  the  market,  which  was  wonderfully  supported,  notwith- 
standing the  addition,  in  such  a  short  period,  of  upwards  of  6 1,000  tons  of  timber.  The  number  of 
mills  erecting  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  rage  for  railroads,  which  are  projected  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  immense  improvements  in  Birkenhead  for  uie  increased 
dock  accommodation  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  are  all  sensible  causes  of  the  great  consamption  of 
our  timber. 

"  Whether  these  will  continue,  or  whether  the  ensuing  season  will  be  equally  beneficial  to  our 
friends  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  and  acting  on  the  rule  we 
have  laid  down  for  ourselves  in  the  issue  of  our  prices  current,  of  merely  advising  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  market,  and  carefully  abstaining  from  hazarding  any  opinion  of  prospective  prices,  we 
will  content  ourselves  by  simply  stating  the  impression  generally  prevalent  is,  that  a  large  and 
active  demand  will  be  experienced  next  year,  and  an  unusually  large  stock  will  be  got  out  to 
meet  it. 

**  So  much,  however,  depends  on  our  weather  in  winter  and  spring,  that  much  uncertainty  of 
the  quantity  manu&cturing  getting  to  market  must  always  exist. 

**  By  the  supervisor's  return,  the  quantity  of  timber  received  during  the  year  1844,  is  as 
follows :— 


DBSCRI1*TI0N. 

Feet. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Feet. 

White  nine 

number. 

13,150,964 

4,164,817 

709A40 

660,064 

198,458 

78,149 

891 

Butt*'nmt. ....... .. 

number. 

3,040 

74»19 

19,995 

155 

1,001 

45 

3,489 

Red  pine 

BaMWood 

Oak:. 

Tamarack 

Elm 

Round  maple 

Hemlock 

Ash 

JDliCli  •••••••        ■••••• 

Maple 

Ponlar • 

Walnut 
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"  Taking  into  consideration  a  small  quantity  of  timber  wintering  over  last  year  without  being 
measured,  and  which  of  course  is  not  included  in  the  above  return,  our  exports  of  square  timber, 
and  that  used  in  our  ship-yards,  will  not  vary  much  from  the  following :— - 


DBSCRIPTION. 

Feet. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Feet. 

White  nine 

number. 

11,950,458 

4,660,140 

1,315.110 

Blni 

number. 

1,208,089 

122,340 

01. .300 

Red  nine. 

Ash 

Oak 

Birch 

It  may  be  observed^  that  scarcely  any  timber  shipped  from  Canada,  is  the  pro- 
dace  of  the  United  States,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  timber  and  lumber  is 
exported  from  Canada  to  the  latter. 

American  Wheat  Shipments  by  the  Welland  canal  to  Canada, — The  canal  is 
thirty-eight  miles  long^  ten  feet  deep,  and  has  a  large  number,  some  forty  locks, 
to  overcome  a  rise  of  360  feet,  existing  between  Port  Dalhousie,  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  Port  Colbome,  on  Lake  Erie. 

Tolls  received  upon  the  Welland  canal  for— 


1855 

1830 

1837 

1858 

1841 

Ton« 

£ 
5807 

^                        £ 
5754                        5510 

£ 
6740 

£ 
20,210 

In  1840,  of  the  total  amount  of  wheat  shipped  from  Lake  Erie,  vid  the 
Welland  canal,  707^000  bushels  were  received  at  Oswego,  together  with  8464 
barrels  of  flour.  Among  the  items  shipped  firom  Oswego  that  year,  through  that 
canal,  were  153,538  barrels  of  salt. 


ARTICLES. 

1832 

1833 

1834 

ARTIOLBS. 

1832 

1833 

1634 

Wheat bndieU 

Pork barrels 

Stnree number 

number. 
155,170 
2^422 
146,150 

•umber. 
220,675 
0,611 
101,702 

nnmber. 

264^19 

25,422 

302,055 

New  York  Mat..brb. 
Merehandiee..  •  .tons 
Scheonere  ..number 

nnmber. 
34,540 

1,032 
240 

number. 
46,552 
1,323 
433 

number. 
59.641 
1,880 
570 

The  first  three  articles  were  from  Lake  Erie,  and  the  salt  and  merchandise 
were  in  transit  upwards.  The  total  business  of  the  Welland  canal,  for  1840  and 
1841,  was— 


ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 

ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 

Fkmr banrek 

Beef  and  doi^ do. 

nnmber. 
209,010 
14,080 
1,833,765 

number. 
103,137 
24,195 
1,212,460 

Com bnab^ 

StaTe#.. ........  •number 

nomber. 

27,088 
1,628,000 

number. 
00,160 
2,725,000 

Wheat buabete 

Among  the  other  items  carried  west,  were — 


ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 

Salt barrels 

number. 
153,030 
2.770 
18,037 

number. 
149,337 
8,718 
18,585 

Merchandiie  --..- - -••  .ton* 

Tolls  recelred £ 

The  statements  for  1841,  and  those  for  beef,  pork,  com,  and  staves,  for  1840, 
are  made  up  to  the  1st  of  November  only.  The  navigation  lasted  a  few  days 
later  each  year. 
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The  leading  articles  exported  from  Cleveland  alone,  through  the  Welland 
canal,  were — 


ARTICLES.                     1842 

1843 

ARTICL  BS. 

184S 

1843 

Wheat. bushels 

dollars. 

380,084 

fty.fjro 

94,'^48 

dollars. 

90.689 
78.481 
49,362 

Pork  and  beef. .  .barrels 
ToUl   value   of  all   ex- 
ports   

dollars. 
46.090 

1^17,000 

dollan. 
5,000 

357/I00 

Ciom do. 

Flour barrels 

The  amount  of  wheat  entering  at  Port  Colbome,  in  1842,  up  to  the  22nd 
of  July,  was  865,024  bushels,  of  which  657,429  bushels  were  for  Oswego  and 
Ogdensburg,  and  the  remainder  as  follows : — 


ARTICLE. 

St.  Catberine'tf. 

Kingston. 

Grananoque. 

TOTAL. 

Wheat bnsbeln 

number. 
99,329 

number. 
57.507 

number. 
50,790 

number. 
207,655 

The  duty  on  which  amounts  to  4672/.  3s.  a  quarter. 

The  aggregate  of  wheat  received  here  to  the  22nd  of  July,  this  season  was, 
1,193,000  bushels.    This  and  the  Port  Colbome  statement  refer  to  the  imports 


of  wheat  alone  unground. 


Statement  of  Foreign  Imports  iDto  the  Port  of  Kingston,  Lake  Ontario,  daring  the 

Years  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


BS 
< 


1840 


1841 


IMPORTS. 


Value 

Duty 

PorkfbarreUof 
Floor,       „ 
Wheat,  buahela 

Value 

Duty 

Pork,  barrels  of 
Flour,       „ 
Wheat,  bushels 


12,046 )  not  included 
47,728  V"  ♦»»-  -K«»- 
411,786  J 


amounts. 


26,572  )  not  included 
146,362  Vin  the  abore 
\0^,7'2O)     amounts. 


£         YEARS. 

£      *.  d. 

22.836    a     5 

4,155    0     9 

53,704  14    7 

8,479  18    8 

1843 

IMPORTS. 


Value , 

Duty 

Pork,  barrel!  of 

Flour,       „ 

Wheat,  bushels 

Value , 

Duty 

Pork,  barrels  of 

Flour, 

Wheat,  hushelfl 


66,359  )  not  included 
178,798  Vin  the  above 
205,534  3     amounts. 


4,73t )  not  indnded 
09,750  >  in  the  abore 
52,943  3     amounts. 


£     *•   ^* 

43,057  12  0 
6,336  18  0 


91,235  15  2 

8,992  II  4 


Progress  of  Toronto. — The  population  of  this  rapidly  improving  city,  has 
doubled  itself  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  June, 
1843,  according  to  the  census,  was  17,805 ;  at  present  the  number  exceeds 
20,000.  The  revenue  of  the  port  of  Toronto,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1844,  is  upwards  of  18,000/.,  of  which  fully  two-thirds  arise  on  goods 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  total  exports  during  the  same  period, 
amount  to  105,000/.,  of  which  not  more  than  2506/.  were  sent  to  the  United 
States.    The  amount  of  specie  exported  to  Buffalo,  is  about  2500/.  per  week. 

Number  of  Emigrants  arrived  at  Toronto,  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  16th  of 

November,  1844. 


Indigent 

number. 

2,094 
7,107 

EmiffTWita  tkat  paid  their  way 

ToUl 

10,201 
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Township  of  Whitby — Exports  in  1843. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

plovr 

,.... barrels 

number. 

28,562 

1,056 

1,064 

860 

231 

250 

133 

29,674 

Oats 

bushels 

number. 
6.684 

Pork 

do. 

Peas 

do. 

1,000 

Ajhea 

•  •.•••«.•...••■..  .do. 

Potatoes 

do. 

140 

ClAtYnAftl 

do. 

fjUmb^r  rr..t.ri....ir 

feet 

353,500 

Whiakey 

Imt^s  ..■..t-t 

do. 

...............  .IteffS 

H  ftflsfl  ■••«•>•.•«•«•••• 

•  .•••••.•.•••••.••  cwt 

144 

Bran 

do. 

1,251 

Bnttar .  ...- 

,,., ,,  .Arkins 

Shorts 

An. 

500 

Wbeat 

, bushels 

Value  of  the  above  in  currency,  44,746^.  10».  id. 

Commerce  of  Hamilton,  Lake  Ontario. — In  1842,  the  receipt  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  Hamilton  amounted  to  7604/.,  which  was  considered  to  be  a  large 
sum  when  compared  with  Toronto,  which  for  the  same  period  produced  only 
8300/.  During  the  last  year  it  will  be  seen  that  the  customs  amounted  to 
12,190^,  being  an  excess  over  the  previous  year  of  4586/.  The  canal  tolls  have 
also  increased  to  1986/.,  which,  added  to  the  customs,  makes  the  very  large  sum 
of  14,176/.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  duty  on  articles  in  bond,  2750/.  so  that 
the  whole  amount  of  customs  and  tolls  for  the  year,  is  16,926/.  This  great  in- 
crease is  owing  to  the  very  advantageous  natural  position  of  Hamilton.  Placed 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  having  excellent  roads  diverging  from  it  in  all 
directions,  an  extensive  and  fertile  country,  hardy  and  industrious  farmers,  and 
skilful  artisans,  enlightened  and  enterprising  merchants — ^the  town  of  Hamilton 
must  in  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  largest  in  Western  Canada,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  prosperous.  ^^  Among  not  the  least  causes  to  accomplish  this  end, 
will  be  the  enlargement  of  Burlington  canal,  which  is  now  in  progress.  When 
this  is  completed,  aided  by  the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  appearance  of  sea-going  vessels  in  our  harbour  will  be  no  novelty.^ — 
ExpresB. 

General  Return  of  Articles  and  Merchandise,  on  nvhich  Toll  has  been  collected  at  the  Bur- 
lington Canal,  during  the  Season  1843. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

number. 

6M63 

246 

1,167 

320 

89 

3 

13,614 

10^1 

20,000 

193.208 

29,450 

42 

181 

367 

270 

60 

15 

Coal tons 

number. 

173 

864 

2,871 

0 

76,786J 

2,6434 

Pork • do. 

Pig  iron do. 

Whiskey do. 

Indian  com bushels 

Grindstones tons 

Merchandise,  inwards.cwt. 
,,          outwards. do. 

Actual  custom  duties,  end- 
ing the  5lh  of  Jau.,1844. . 

Canal  tolls,  ending  the  31st 
of  December,  1843 

Articles  in  bonded  ware- 
houses, which  mav  pro* 
bably  be  enlarged  before 
the  opening  of  navigation 

Total  amount  of  customs 
andtoUs 

Butter kegs 

Lard do. 

..    ..............  barrels 

8^t                                          do 

Wheat bushels 

£ 

12,190 

1.986 
2,750 

Lmnber,  boards feet 

Weft  India  staves... pieces 

Pipe  do do. 

Beer barrels 

Apples boshds 

Ashes barrels 

Pot  barley do. 

Oats bushels 

Stooe toises 

16,920 
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Statement  of  the  Quantify  of  Imports  and  Exports  by  the  Desjardins  Canal,  from  the  openingof 
the  Navigation  on  the  8rd  of  April,  to  the  close  thereof,  on  the  28rd  of  November,  1844. 


ARTICLES. 

Exports. 

Flour barrels 

Whiskey do. 

Ashes do. 

Pork do. 

Salt do. 

Rosin do.! 

Tallow  and  lard do.; 

Plaitter do. 

Grass  st^ed do. 

Butter firkins 

Wheat,  corn,  &  peaa.b-'hl.'*. 


Qaantity.      j  ARTICLES. 


Qoaotity. 


D  amber.  I                Imposts.               ' 

64,026         Merchandite. cwt.' 

798         Stares pancheoos 

IK        I      M      pipe* 

638         Coals tons 

6,271  Piflron do. 

95  Schooners  and  steam  pro>j 

16  I    pdlen*,  with    merchan- 

2        I     dise,  &r trips' 

811  Durham  boats  and   aoows 

114  with  merchandise,    &c.' 

2,727  I                                         trips' 


Dumber. 

13.083 

199,817 

1.610 


331 


S9 
421 


"  Poet  Hope. — Newcastle  Distkict. — Produce  of  iVheoL — During  the  past  winter  there  h» 
been  more  wheat  purchased  in  this  town  than  in  any  rormer  season.  There  are  more  than  lOOjOOO 
bushels  stored  here  now,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  there  is  a  third  of  what  was  laiaed  in  the 
back  townships  to  come  in,  which,  when  the  roads  get  a  little  better,  will  be  brought  forward.  In 
Windsor,  we  understand  there  are  about  60,000  ;  in  Oshawa,  80,000  ;  Bowmanville,  Newcasde, 
and  Bond  Head,  respectively,  as  much  more,  which  will  make  at  the  least  500,000  bushels.  Tfaii 
is  independent  of  what  has  been  purchased  in  Peterborough,  in  the  back  stores  in  Cavan  ud 
Monaghan,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  pass  through  our  harbour  to  market;  and  that  purchased 
in  Cobourg;  in  all  we  may  safely  say  between  700,0(5)  and  800,000  bushels,  at  the  average  price  of 
4x.  to  4«.  €d,y  making  the  round  sum  paid  for  this  article  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  least  150,000^ 
This  trade  will  continue  to  increase,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  few  years  1,000,000  of 
bushels  will  be  purchased  annually  at  these  places."— Por/  Hope  Gazette. 

Statement  of  the  Population  of  Upper  Canada,  with  the  Assessed  Value  of  Taxable  Propertr. 
Number  of  Acres  of  Uncultivated  Land  liable  to  Tax,  and  Cultivated  Land  in  Uie  Years  1825, 
1835, 1838,  1839, 1840,  and  1841.  


YEARS. 


Population. 


Assessed  Value  of 
Property. 


UacultiTated  Lead  liable 
in  Tax. 


1825. 
1835. 
1839. 
1830. 
l!440. 
1841. 


number. 
158,023 
336,469 
385,824 
400,047 
427,441 
489,357 


997,096 
4.380.902 
4,817.115 
^420.409 
5j69 1,477 
5.996,609 


acres. 
1,378.554 
4,342,368 
4,383.708 
5.113,308 
6,908.530 
5,092,558 


Cultivated  Land. 


S40,S49 


1 

1437,73s 

1,555,437 

1,030.159 

l,60t,44i« 


*  The  decrea-^e  in  the  qusntity  of  land  liable  to  tax  indicated  by  these  figures,  ia  not  an  actual  decreaae.  but  as 
error  ari-«iag  from  omissions  in  the  returns  made  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace.  There  is  no  falling  olT.  it  viH  be 
obsenred,  in  the  usual  rate  of  increase  of  the  population,  or  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  Upper  Canada. 

Statement  of  the  Tolls  received  on  the  Rideau  and  Ottawa  canals,  in  the  Years  1840,  1841, 

1842,  and  1843. 


YEARS. 

Rideau. 

Ottawa. 

TOTAL. 

1840 

£       s.     d. 

8HMO    19      1 
8707     18      3 
9218      6      7 

£       «.     d. 
3880      5      9 
4174     10      9 
5794     12      0 

^          9.       d. 

11,761       0     10 

1841 

11.8B2     15       0 

1842 

15.011     18       7 

1843 

Statement  of  Tolls  and  Dues  upon  Timber  passing  through  the  Ottawa  river,  receiTcd  at 

By  town  in  each  Year,  from  1836  to  1841. 


YEARS. 

1836.. 

1837 

1838 

OtUwa. 

YEARS. 

Ottama. 

£       s.     d. 
13.595      7     11 
15,174     17       1 
18,712     12      9 

1839 

£       s.     «f. 

14.842      7       • 

|g40 

18,982     It     10 

1841,  estimated  at 

19.001       0       • 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Tolls  collected  on  the  Welland  canal  in  each  Year,  from  1834 

to  1842. 


Y  E  A  R  8. 

Amount. 

1834 

j€      s.     d, 
4300      8      5 

1835 

5807       9     11 

1836 

5754     12      3 

1837.... 

5516      4       4 

1838 

6740     13     10 

YEARS. 


Amount. 


1830. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842, 


£  *.  rf- 

11J57  2  8 

19,175  II  10 

10,210  19  9 

13,946  10  9 
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CoupAftATivB  Statement  of  Schooners,  and  Tonnage,  paying  Toll  on  the  Welland  canal,  in  each 

Year,  from  1837  to  1840. 


YEARS. 

1837. 

I89i 

Schooners. 


number* 
718 
769 


Tonnage. 


YEARS. 


number. 
80,697 
93,397 


1839. 
1840. 


Schooner*. 


number. 
1109 
1971 


TonnagA. 


number. 
147,347 
«lS.9d4 


Statement  of  Produce  and  Merchandise  which  passed  through  the  Welland  Canal  during  the 

Seasons  of  1840  and  1841. 


ARTICLES. 


FORBST. 

Boards  and  scantling feet 

Shingles 1000 

Square  timber cubic  feet 

Stares number 

Sawn  logs do. 

Ashes barrels 

Empty  barrels number 

AORICDLTURR. 

Pork  and  beef baTcls 

Batter  and  lard do. 

Flour do. 

IVheat bushels 

Com,  Indian do. 

Oats do. 

Bazley do. 

Peas  and  beans do. 

Potatoes do. 

Proits  and  nuts J>arrels 

Crackers do. 


QUANTITIES. 


1840 


number. 


1841 


number. 


2,004,721 

3,580,91 1 

457,600 

414,600 

899,507 

1,155,080 

l,670,o:tl 

2,776,161 

5,942 

11,300 

603 

%08 

18,362 

6.156 

15,024 

30,410 

3,687 

1,141 

209,010 

2ia,4S3 

1,833,765 

1,579.900 

33,195 

70,474 

544 

3,019 

64 

1,804 

135 

28 

105 

480 

196 

329 

4 

12 

ARTICLES. 


Tobacco tons 

Seed barrels 

MKRCHANnitK. 

Fish barrels 

Whiskey do. 

Cider do. 

Beer do. 

Ctistiugs .tons 

Furniture do 

Iron rio. 

Various do. 

MiSGKLLANKOUS. 

Salt barrels 

Plaster  tnns 

Coal  do. 

Bricks 1000 

Grindstones tons 

Stone cords 


QU  ANTITI  ES. 


1840 

1841 

number. 

number. 

277 

369 

180 

1,127 

213 

132 

1,515 

1,950 

14 

16 

58 

05 

160 

01 

H 

6 

94 

75 

3,110 

4,051 

156.679 

156,138 

801 

482 

938 

1.422 

19.526 

4,800 

210 

237 

152 

420 

Statement  of  the  Trips  and  Tonnage  of  Boats  which  passed  through  the  Lachine  Canal,  upwards 

and  downwards,  in  the  Years  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


1839 

1840 

1841 

Tairt. 

Downwards  ••.....■••.•tT...«.......,a.,.--t-.i-tTt. ••..■.. 

number. 

1,448 
1,443 

number. 

2,006 
2,130 

number. 
2,208 

Upwards.  ..•«.■•.••«•••..>•••••••*«. t.frr.T*. tt....... 

2,377 

Total 

2,880 
216.450 

4,142 
310,650 

4,645 
348375 

TONNAOR. 

At  an  average  of  serenty^flT  e  tons  each  boat 

CoMPAaATivE  Statement  of  the  Tolls  received  upon  the  undermentioned  Macadamised  or  Plank 

Roads  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the  Years  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


DISTRICTS. 


HOME  DISTRICT. 

Yonge-street-road 

Dandas-street-road 

Eastern-road,  from  Toronto. . . . 


MIDLAND    DISTRICT. 
Rini^ston  to  Napanee 


JOHNSTOWN  DISTRICT. 
V  ictoria-road 


ToUl. 


1830 


j£      a.     d. 
1038     14      6 


1038     14      5 


1840 


2107  14  0 
1726  5  1 
1190    10     10 


886     19      2 


5976        16     10 


1841 


£ 


«.     d. 


2319  4  7 
1010  19  8 
1441     19      0 


1269      8     II 
192      0      7 


0829    0      11 


Whole  tonnage  entering  the  ports  ef  the  United  States,  in  1840 

Entering  from  British  America 

Pnmi  Canada 


tons. 

2,289.309 
761,096 
636.464 
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A  Taeipf  of  Freight  on  the  Navigation  between  Canada  East  and  West,  by  the  OttawaRirer 
and  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  during  the  Season  of  1843. 


UPWARDS. 


Montreal  to  Kingston 

Aii4,  in  addition,  to  cover  the  greatly  augmented  tolls  on 
Rideaa  canal • 

Apart  from  the  actaal  traniport,  they  will  only  act  as 
agents  or  warehousemen,  with  respect  to  goods  received 
and  siored  by  them,  and  charge  for  storage,  Ac,  at 
Montreal,  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  at  Kingston,  2s.  6<f., 
being 


In  all. 


Plonr,  per 
barrel. 


From  Montreal— 

To  Bytown 

„    L'Original 

,,   GreoTilIe 

„   Carillon 


s. 
2 

t 
1 
1 


d. 
6 
0 
9 
0 


Pork,  per 
barrel. 


s. 

3 

8 

a 


d, 
9 
0 
6 
3 


Salt  in  balk 
or  barrels, 
Cosls  and  Pig- 
iron,  per  ton. 


s. 
10 


d. 
0 


45 


23 
80 
13 


0 

e 

0 
0 


enware,  and 


ries  and  Hard 

ware,  per 

cwt. 


Glassware, 
per  cwt. 


S 


d. 
6 


3 
1 
1 
I 


0 

10 

8 

9 


i. 

3 


0 
6 


3 


9 

9 
9 
1 


6 
3 

0 
8 


Dry  goods,) 

aniight 

balky  pa^-^ 
ages,  per  cwt* 


3 


d. 
9 


6 


3 
9 
9 
9 


3 

10 

6 

3 


And,  in  addition,  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  charge  on  goods  destined  for  either  of  these 
places,  5s.  per  ton,  or  3d.  per  cwt.,  Sd.  per  barrel  on  flour,  and  id»  per  barrel  on  pork.  Goods  to 
places  beyond  Bytown,  on  the  Rideau  canal,  the  same  in  all  respects  as  to  Kingston. 


DOWNWARDS. 


Kingston  to  Montreal 

„  Bytown 

Prescott  or  Brscknlle  to  Montreal.. 

Bytown  to  Montreal 

GrenviUe 
Carrilion 


t$ 


Floor,  per 
barrel. 


Pork,  per 
barrel. 


s. 

9 
1 
1 
I 


4. 
0 
9 

10 
9 


s. 
3 
9 
9 
9 


d. 
0 

8 
9 
8 


•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 


Ashes,  per 
barrel. 


s. 

ft 

4 
4 

4 
3 


d. 

0 

7 
6 
0 
0 


Tobacco,  per 
hogshead. 


s. 
10 


d. 


Butter  or Lartf, 
perlceg. 


0 

0 


d. 
iH 

H 

8 
S 

5 


And  additional  charge  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  for  storage,  &c.,  of  3d,  per  barrel  of  flour ; 
4d.  per  barrel  of  pork ;  6d,  per  barrel  of  ashes ;  U.  per  hogshead  of  tobacco ;  and  2d,  per  keg  of 
butter  or  lard. 


DOWNWARDS. 


Kingston  to  Montreal 

„  Bytown 

Presscott  or  Brockville  to  Montreal. 

Bytown  to  Montreal 

GrenyiUe 
Carrilion 


t» 


Wheat,  per 
00  lbs. 


Other  Grain, 

per  bnshel, 

standard 

weight. 


Standard 
stavtfS, 
per  M. 


dollars. 
80 

•  •  •  • 

96 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Pnndieon 

stares, 
per  M. 


dollars. 
10 

•  •  •  • 

8t 


weight  or 

leasurensea 

per  tea. 


s. 
95 
95 
93 
95 
90 
15 


d. 
0 

0 
4 
0 
0 
0 


And  additional  charge  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  for  storage,  &c.,  of  \d.  per  60  lbs.;  wheat. 
Id.  per  bushel ;  other  grain,  standard  weight,  20«.  per  M. standard  staves;  75. 6d.  per  M.  puncheon 
staves  ;  and  5s.  per  ton  packages,  weight  or  measurement. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  settlement,  cultivation,  trade,  and  nayigation  of  the  regions  drained 
by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the  numerous  tributaries  of  those 
rivers,  are  subjects  unparalleled  in  their  rise,  progress,  and  magnitude. 


TRADE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES.  806 

Within  the  duration  of  not  more  than  the  ordinary  long  life  of  a  human 
being,  the  empire  of  the  west  has  risen  to  its  present  magnitude.  A  few  strag- 
gling hunters  were  trapping  amidst  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  when  they  heard 
the  intelligence  of  the  fight  at  Lexington.  To  the  spot  where  they  had  erected 
their  camp  they  gave  the  name  of  their  battlefield.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
first  settlement,  and  the  first  city  in  the  great  western  valley. 

Before  this  period  there  was  no  craft,  we  believe,  of  greater  capacity  than  the 
canoe  of  the  red  men,  navigating  the  western  waters  at  least  not  farther  north 
than  Louisiana.  After  the  beech  bark  canoe,  and  the  canoe  formed  of  a  single 
tree,  scooped  out  by  tools  or  by  burning,  the  pirogue  appeared,  also  formed  by 
scooping  out  one  or  more  trees,  and  joining  them  together  in  the  form  of  a 
vessel.  The  barge^  the  Jlal  boat,  and  the  keel-hoat,  afterwards  appeared  on  the 
great  rivers  of  America.     The  barge  was  the  largest  of  the  three. 

Judge  Hall,  in  his  very  interesting  notes  on  the  western  states,  observes  of 

these  barges : — 

**  They  had  the  greatest  breadth,  and  the  best  accommodatioDS  for  passengers,  the  keel  was 
longer,  had  less  depth,  and  was  better  fitted  to  run  in  narrow  and  shallow  cliannels.  They  were 
navigated  by  a  rude  and  lawless  class  of  men,  who  became  distinguished  as  well  for  tlieir  drol- 
leries, as  for  their  predatory  and  ferocious  habits.  In  the  then  thinly  scattered  state  of  the  popu- 
lation, their  numbers  rendered  them  formidable,  as  there  were  few  villages  on  the  rivers,  and  still 
fewer  settlements,  which  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  men,  to  cope  with  the  crew 
of  a  barge,  consisting  usually  of  thirty  or  forty  hands;  while  the  arrival  of  several  of  these  boats 
together,  made  them  completely  masters  of  the  place.  Tlieir  mode  of  life,  and  the  facilities  they 
possessed  for  evading  the  law,  were  such  as  would  naturally  make  them  reckless.  Much  of  the 
distance  through  which  they  travelled  in  their  voyages,  was  entire  wilderness,  where  they  neither 
witnessed  the  courtesies  of  life,  nor  felt  any  of  the  restraints  of  law;  and  where  for  days,  perhaps 
weeks,  together,  they  associated  only  with  each  other.  The  large  rivers  whose  meanders  they 
pursued,  formed  the  boundaries  of  states,  so  that  living  continually  on  the  lines  which  divided 
different  civil  jurisdictions,  they  could  pass  with  ease  from  one  to  the  other,  and  never  be  made 
responsible  to  any." 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  navigate  the  Ohio,  down  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  New  Orleans,  was  in  1776,  when  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Linn,  the  grand- 
father of  Dr.  Linn,  afterwards  a  senator  in  Congress  from  Missouri,  descended 
by  water  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  to  procure  military  stores  for  the 
troops  stationed  at  the  former  place.  They  succeeded,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1777  brought  back  a  cargo  of  136  kegs  of  gunpowder, 

**  In  the  earlier  periods  of  this  navigation,  the  boats  employed  in  it  were  liable  to  attacks  from 
the  Indians^  who  employed  a  variety  of  artifices  to  decoy  the  crews  into  their  power.  Sometimet 
a  sinffle  individual,  disguised  in  the  apparel  of  some  unhappy  white  man,  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  appeared  on  the  shore  making  signals  of  distress,  and  counterfeiting  the  motions  of  a 
wounded  man.  The  crew,  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  Indians,  would  draw  near  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  on  board ;  nor  would  thev 
discover  the  deception  until,  on  touching  the  bank,  a  fierce  band  of  painted  warriors,  would  rush 
upon  them  from  an  artfully  contrived  ambuscade.  Sometimes  the  savages  crawled  to  the  water's 
edge,  wrapoed  in  the  skins  of  bears,  and  thus  allured  the  boatmen,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
exchange  tne  oar  for  the  rifle,  into  their  power.  But  the  red  warriors  were  often  sufficiently 
numerous  to  attempt  by  open  violence,  that  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  accomplish  by  artifice, 
against  men  as  wary,  and  as  expert  in  border  warfare,  as  themselves;  and  boldly  pursued  the  boats 
in  their  canoes,  or  rushed  upon  the  boatmen,  when  the  incidents,  or  the  perils  ot  their  navigation, 
drove  tiiem  to  the  shore. 

**  These  boats,  but  rarely  using  sails,  and  receiving  only  an  occasional  impulse  from  their  oars, 
descended  the  stream  with  a  speed  but  little  superior  at  any  time  to  that  of  the  current ;  while 
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they  met  with  many  accidents  and  delays  to  lengthen  the  voyage.  A  mouth  was  usually  con- 
sumed in  the  passage  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  while  the  return  voyage  was  not  effected  in 
less  than  four  months,  nor  without  a  degree  of  toil  and  exposure  to  which  nothing  but  the  har- 
diest frames,  and  the  most  indomitable  spirits,  would  have  been  equal.  The  heavily  laden  boots 
were  propelled  against  the  strong  current  by  poles,  or,  where  the  stream  was  too  deep  to  admit 
the  use  of  those^  drawn  by  ropes.  The  former  process  required  the  exertion  of  great  strength 
and  activity,  but  the  latter  was  even  more  difficult  and  discouraging — as  the  labourer,  obliged  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate  to  throw  aside  his  clothing,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  was 
forced  to  travel  on  the  heated  sand  to  wade  through  mire,  to  climb  precipitous  banks,  to  push 
his  way  through  brush,  and  often  to  tread  along  tlie  undermined  shore,  wnich  giving  way  under 
his  feet  precipitated  him  into  the  eddying  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  After  a  diay  spent  in  toik 
which  strained  every  muscle  to  its  utmost  power  of  exertion,  he  threw  himself  down  to  sleep,  per- 
haps in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  cold  damps  and  noxious  exhalations  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
and  the  ferocious  attacks  of  millions  of  musquitoes,  and  reposed  as  unconscious  of  danger,  or 
inconvenience,  as  the  native  alligator  which  bellowed  in  the  surrounding  swamps. 

**  The  flat  boat  was  introduced  a  little  later  than  the  others.  It  is  a  rough  strong  boat,  with  a 
perfectly  flat  bottom,  and  perpendicular  sides ;  and  covered  throughout  its  whole  length.  Being 
constructed  to  float  only  with  the  current,  it  never  returns  after  descending  the  river.  These  boats 
were  formerly  much  used  by  emigrating  families,  to  transport  themselves  down  the  Ohio,  and  are 
still  built  in  great  numbers  on  the  various  tributary  streams,  and  floated  out  in  high  water,  with 
produce  for  New  Orleans." 

Judge  Hall  quotes  the  following  from  The  Centinel  of'  the  North-western 
Territory f  3 BxwxBxy  11,  1794. 

**  Ohio  Packet  Boat. — Two  boats  for  the  present  will  start  from  Cincinnati  for  Pittsburg, 
and  return  from  Cincinnati  in  the  following  manner,  viz  : — 

*'  First  boat  will  leave  Cincinnati  this  morning  at  eight  o  clock,  and  return  to  Cincinnati,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  sail  again  in  four  weeks  from  this  date. 

*'  Second  boat  will  leave  Cincinnati  on  Saturday  tlie  30th  inst.,  and  return  to  Cincinnati  in 
four  weeks  as  above. 

"  And  so  regularly  each  boat  performing  the  voyage  to  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg  once 
m  every  four  weeks, 

"  Two  boats,  in  addition  to  the  above,  will  shortly  be  completed  and  regulated  in  sudi  a 
manner  that  one  boat  of  the  four  will  set  out  weekly  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  and  return  in 
like  manner. 

"  The  proprietor  of  these  boats,  having  maturely  considered  the  many  inconveniences  and 
dangers  incident  to  the  common  method  hitherto  adopted  of  navigating  the  Ohio,  and  being 
influenced  by  a  love  of  philanthropy  and  a  desire  of  being  serviceable  to  the  public,  has  taken 
great  pains  to  render  the  accommodations  on  board  the  boats  as  agreeable  and  convenient  as  they 
could  possibly  be  made. 

*'  No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  as  every  person  on  board  will  be  under 
cover  made  proof  against  rifle  or  musket  balls^  and  convenient  port-holes  for  firinj?  out  of.  Each 
of  the  boats  are  armed  with  six  pieces  carrying  a  pound  ball ;  also  a  number  of  good  muskets, 
and  amply  supplied  with  plenty  of  ammunition  ;  strongly  manned  with  choice  hands,  and  the 
masters  of  approved  knowledge. 

*'  A  separate  cabin  from  that  designed  for  the  men,  is  partitioned  off  in  each  boat  for  accom- 
modating ladies  on  their  passage.  Conveniences  are  constructed  on  board  each  boat,  so  as  to 
render  landing  unnecessary,  as  it  might,  at  times,  be  attended  with  danger. 

*^  Rules  and  regulations  for  maintaining  order  on  board,  and  for  the  good  management  of  the 
boats,  and  tables  accurately  calculated  for  the  rates  of  freightage,  for  passengers  and  carriage  of 
letters  to  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg  ;  also  a  table  of  the  exact  time  of  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture to  and  from  the  difl^erent  places  on  the  Ohio,  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  may  be 
seen  on  board  each  boat,  and  at  the  printing  office  in  Cincinnati.  Passengers  will  be  suppKed 
with  provisions  and  liquors  of  all  kinds  of  the  flrst  quality,  at  tlie  most  reasonable  rates  possible. 
Persons  desirous  of  working  their  passage,  will  be  admitted  on  finding  themselves ;  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  order  and  directions  from  the  master  of  the  boats  as  the  rest  of  tlie  working 
hands  of  the  boat*s  crew. 

**  An  Office  of  Insurance  will  be  kept  at  Cincinnati,  Limestone,  and  Pittsburg,  where  persons 
desirous  ofhaving  their  property  insured  may  apply.     The  rates  of  insurance  will  be  moderate" 

Such  were  the  vessels  by  which  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  western  rivers 
was  carried  on,  previous  to  the  year  1811.  A  few  bad  roads  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  some  waggons  were  dragged  over  them  with  such  difficulty  that  a 
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large  portion  of  the  merchandise  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  delegate  from  Kentucky  was  considered  a  visionary  for  re- 
questing of  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  mail  to  Pittsburg,  to  be  carried  on 
horseback  once  in  two  weeks.  "  He  was  told,*'  says  Judge  Hall,  **  that  such  a 
mail  was  not  needed,  that  it  probably  would  never  be  required,  and  that  the 
obstacles  of  the  road  were  insuperable.  That  venerable  patriot  has  lived  to  see 
the  establishment  of  two  daily  mails  on  the  same  route ;  while  the  canals,  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  turnpikes  that  lead  to  the  west,  have  rendered  it  accessible,  with 
ease  and  safety  to  every  species  of  vehicle.*' 

**  The  first  steamboat  bnilt  on  the  western  waters,*'  says  a  writer  in  the  Western  Monthly 
Magazine,  **  was  the  Orleans,  built  at  Pittsburg  in  181 1 ;  there  is  no  account  of  more  than  seven 
or  eight  built  previously  to  1817 ;  from  that  period  they  have  been  rapidly  increasing  in  number, 
character,  model,  and  style  of  workmanship,  until  1825,  when  two  or  tnree  boats  built  about  that 
period  were  declared  by  common  consent  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  Since  that  time,  we  are 
informed,  that  some  of  the  New  York  and  Chesapeake  boats  rival,  and  probably  surpass  us,  in 
richness,  and  beauty  of  internal  decoration.  As  late  as  1816,  the  practicability  of  navigating  the 
Ohio  with  steamboats  was  esteemed  doubtful ;  none  but  the  most  sanguine  augured  favourably. 
The  writer  of  this  well  remembers  that  in  1816,  observing,  in  company  with  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, the  long  struggles  of  a  stern-wheel  boat  to  ascend  Horse-tail  ripple  (five  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg^ it  was  tlie  unanimous  opinion,  that  'such  a  contrivance'  might  conquer  the  difficulties  of 
the  Aiississippi,  as  high  as  Natchez,  but  that  we  of  the  Ohio  must  wait  for  some  'more  happy 
century  of  inventions.' " 

•*  About  the  time,"  says  Judge  Hall,  "that  Fulton  was  building  his  first  boat  at  Pittsburg,  he 
travelled  across  the  mountains  in  a  stage,  in  company  with  several  young  gentlemen  from  Ken- 
tucky. His  mind  was  teeming  with  those  projects,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  has 
since  rendered  his  name  so  illustrious — and  nis  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  steam,  steamboats, 
and  facilities  for  transportation.  Upon  these  subjects  he  spoke  frankly,  and  his  incredulous  com- 
panions, much  as  they  respected  the  genius  of  the  projector,  were  greatly  amused  at  what  they 
considered  the  extravagance  of  his  expectations.  As  the  journey  lasted  several  days,  and  the 
party  grew  familiar  with  each  other,  tliey  ventured  to  jest  with  Mr.  Fulton,  by  asking  if  he  could 
ao  this,  and  that  by  steam ;  and  a  hearty  laugh  succeeded  whenever  the  single-minded  and  direct 
inventor  asserted  the  power  of  his  favourite  element.  At  length,  in  the  course  of  some  conversa- 
tion on  the  almost  impassable  nattire  of  the  mountains,  over  which  they  were  dragged  with  great 
toil,  upon  roads  scarcely  practicable  for  wheels,  Mr.  Fulton  remarked,  *  The  day  wilTcome,  gentle- 
men— I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  some  of  you  who  are  younger  probably  will — when  carriages  will 
be  drawn  over  these  mountains  by  steam  engines,  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  stage  upon 
the  smoothest  turnpike.'  The  apparent  absurdity  of  this  prediction,  together  with  the  gravity 
-with  which  it  was  uttered,  excited  the  most  obstreperous  mirth  in  this  laughter-loving  company, 
who  roared,  shouted,  and  clapped  their  liands,  in  the  excess  of  their  merry  excitement.  This 
anecdote  was  repeated  to  us  by  one  of  that  party ;  who,  two  years  ago,  on  finding  himself  rapidly 
receding  from  Efaltimore  in  a  railroad  car,  recollected  the  prediction  of  Fulton,  made  twenty  years 
before." 

The  Orleans^  400  tons,  the  first  boat  built  at  Pittsburg,  was  owned  and 
constructed  by  Mr.  Fulton,  and  sailed  from  Pittsburg  in  December,  1812,  and 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  about  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  This  vessel  con- 
tinued to  run  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez :  the  voyages  averaged  seventeen 
days;  until  wrecked  near  Baton  Rouge,  in  1813  or  1814,  by  striking  a  snag  on 
an  upward  bound  passage. 

The  Cornet^  twenty-five  tons,  built  at  Pittsburg  with  a  stern-wheel,  and  vi- 
brating cylinder,  made  a  voyage  to  Louisville  in  the  summer  of  1813,  descended 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1814,  made  two  voyages  thence  to  Natchez,  and 
was  sold, — and  the  engine  put  up  in  a  cotton  gin. 
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The  Vesuvius,  340  tons,  built  at  Pittsburg,  by  Mr.  Fulton,  and  owned  by  a 
company  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  sailed  for  New  Orleans  in  the  spring 
of  1814.  She  sailed  from  New  Orleans  for  Louisville,  about  the  1st  of  June 
following ;  grounded  on  a  sand  bar  700  miles  up  the  Mississippi,  where  she  lay 
until  the  3rd  of  December  following,  when  the  river  rose,  and  floated  her  off. 
She  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  ran  aground  a  second  time  on  the  Bat- 
ture,  where  she  remained  until  March  1st,  when  a  rise  of  water  set  her  afloat. 
She  was  then  employed  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez.  Shortly  after  she 
caught  fire  near  New  Orleans  and  burned  to  tlie  water's  edge.  Her  hull  was 
afterwards  raised  and  built  upon,  at  New  Orleans.  She  was  since  in  the  Louis- 
ville trade,  was  sold  to  a  company  at  Natchez,  and  condemned  in  1819. 

The  Enterprise,  forty- five  tons,  was  built  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Monongahela,  by  Daniel  French,  under  his  patent,  and  owned  by  a  company  at 
that  place,  made  two  voyages  to  Louisville  in  the  summer  of  1814.  On  the  1st 
of  December,  she  took  in  a  cargo  of  Ordnance  stores  at  Pittsburg,  and  sailed  for 
New  Orleans,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  l4th  of  the  same  month. 
She  was  then  despatched  up  the  river  in  search  of  two  keel-boats,  laden  with 
small  arms,  for  General  Jackson's  army,  which  had  been  delayed  on  the  way; 
and  returned  with  the  cargoes  of  these  after  an  absence  of  si&  days  and  a  hal^  in 
which  time  she  ran  624  miles.  For  some  time  after  she  was  actively  engaged 
in  transporting  troops.  She  made  one  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  a  cartel, 
one  voyage  to  the  rapids  of  Red  river  with  troops,  and  nine  voyages  to  Natchez. 
She  started  for  Pittsburg  on  the  6th  of  May  1817,  and  arrived  at  Louisville  on 
the  30th,  twenty-five  days  out,  being  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  arrived  at 
that  port  from  New  Orleans.  The  citizens  of  Louisville  gave  a  public  dinn^ 
to  Captain  Shreve  for  having  accomplished  in  twenty-five  days,  a  trip,  which, 
previous  to  that  time,  had  never  been  performed  by  the  barges  and  keel-boats 
in  less  than  three  months. 

Before  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  about  1817,  the  trade  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  scarcely  existed,  and  the  whole  upward  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans  was  conveyed  in  about  twenty  barges,  carrying  each 
about  100  tons,  and  making  but  one  trip  a  year :  a  longer  period  than  required 
to  make  an  East  India  or  a  China  voyage.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  about  150  keel- 
boats  were  employed,  each  of  the  burden  of  about  thirty  tons,  and  making  the 
trip  to  and  from  Pittsburg  and  Louisville,  about  three  times  a  year.  The  whole 
tonnage  of  the  boats  navigating  the  Ohio  and  lower  ^iGssissippi  was  then  about 
6500  tons. 

Judge  Hall  speaking  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio : — 

"  The  first  advance  was  slow,  and  the  prospects  discouraging.  The Jimrih  boat  that  descended 
the  river,  was  the  Jirst  to  reascend  as  far  as  Louisville,  and  even  then  it  was  considered  doubtful 
whether  steamboats  could  be  rendered  useful  as  a  mode  of  navtgatton  for  the  ascending  tnde. 
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It  was  not  until  1816,  when  the  boat  which  was  about  the  ninth  in  the  order  of  building,  having 
been  conducted  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  and  back  in  forty-five  days,  by  Captain  Henry 
M.  Shreve,  the  question  of  practicability  was  considered  as  settled. 

**  Many  of  the  obstacles  which  impeded  the  rapid  advance  of  steamboat  navigation  were  such 
as  were  incident  to  an  infiint  and  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  constructing  both  boats  and  engines; 
while  others  were  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  the  country.  In  accounting  for  the  length  of 
the  eariiest  voyages,  something  must  be  allowed  to  both  these  classes  of  causes,  and  among  tlie 
latter  may  be  mentioned  the  important  facts,  that  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  were 
then  comparatively  unsettled,  fuel  was  not  an  article  of  traffic,  but  was  procured  from  the  growing 
forest  by  the  crews  of  the  boats,  and  used  in  its  green  state ;  while  accidental  injuries  were  repaired 
with  equal  inconvenience  and  delay. 

''The  General  Pike,  built  at  Cincinnati,  in  1818,  and  intended  to  ply  as  a  packet  between 
Maysville,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  steamboat  constructed  on  the 
western  waters  for  the  exclusive  convenience  of  passengers.  Her  accommodations  were  ample, 
her  apartments  spacious  and  superbly  furnished,  and  her  machinery  of  superior  mechanism.  She 
measured  100  feet  keel,  and  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  drew  only  three  feet  and  three  inches 
water.  The  length  of  her  cabin  was  forty  feet,  the  breadth  twenty-five  feet,  in  addition  to  which 
were  fourteen  state  rooms.  The  boats  previously  built  had  been  intended  solely  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise ;  these  objects  have  subsequently  been  successfully  united.    /^ 

<<The  Calhoun,  80  tons,  built  at  Frankfort,  in  1818,  the  EsBpedition,  120  tohs,  and  the 
Independence,  50  tons — ^the  two  last  built  at  Pittsburg — were  constructed  for  the  exploration  of 
the  Missouri  river,  in  what  was  popularly  termed  me  Yellow  Stone  Expedition,  projected  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  while  secretary  of  war.  The  Independence  was  the  first  steamboat  that  ascended 
the  powerful  current  of  the  Missouri. 

"The  Pott  Boy,  200  tons,  built  at  New  Albany,  by  Captain  Shreve,  and  others,  in  1819,  was 
intended  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  between  Louisville  and  New  Orleans,  under  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  March,  1819.  This  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  western  waters  to  carry  the 
mail  in  steamboats. 

"The  Wetiem  Engineer,  was  built  near  Pittsburg,  in  1818,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
S.  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  for  the  expedition  of  discovery  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  which  was  afterwards  so  honourably  accom- 
plished by  himself  and  his  companions.  This  boat  ascended  as  high  as  the  Council  Bluffs,  about 
650  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  was  the  first  steamboat,  that  reached  that  point." 

In  1829,  Mr.  Morgan  Neville  wrote  the  following  remarks : — 

"Tlie  average  cost  of  a  steamboat  is  estimated  at  100  dollars  per  ton;  the  repairs  made 
during  the  existence  of  a  boat,  amount  to  one-half  the  first  cost.  The  average  duration  of  a  boat 
has  hitherto  been  about  four  years ;  of  those  built  of  locust,  lately,  the  period  will  probably  be 
two  years  longer.  The  amount  of  expenditure  in  this  branch  of  business  on  the  western  waters, 
then,  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  in  some  measure  be  shown  by  the  following  calculation  : — 

dollars. 

56,000  tons,  costing  100  dollars  per  ton,  amount  to 5,600,000 

Repairs  on  the  same 2,800,000 

Expending  in  building  and  repairing  in  ten  years 8,400,000 

"  Tlie  annual  expenditure  of  steamboats  is  very  difficult  to  be  arrived  at :  the  importance  of 
this  expenditure,  however,  to  the  towns  on  our  rivers,  and  to  the  whole  extent  of  country  running 
along  tneir  shores,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  calculation  of  the  item  of  fuel  alone,  for 
one  year — take  the  present  year,  1829.  We  have  now  in  operation  above  200  boats,  the  tonnage 
of  which  mav  be  stated  at  35,000  tons. 

"  It  is  calculated  that  the  business  of  each  year  lasts  eight  months;  deduct  one-fourth  for  the 
time  lost  in  port,  and  we  have  six  months,  or  180  days,  of  running  time.  Each  boat  is  presumed 
to  consume  one  cord  of  wood,  for  every  twelve  tons,  every  twenty-four  hours: — 

cords. 

The  85,000  tons  then  consume  per  day 2,917 

Or,  during  the  six  months 525,060 

••  The  price  of  wood  varies  from  one  dollar  and  a  half,  to  five  dollars  per  cord  j  a  fair  average 
would  place  it  at  two  dollars  twenty-five  cents  per  cord.  This  makes  the  expenditure  for  fuel 
alone,  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  1,181,385  dollars,  for  this  year.  The  other  expenditures,  while 
running,  are  calculated  by  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  owners,  to  be  equal  to  1,800,000 
dollars,  which  gives  the  total  expenditure,  for  1829,  at  2,481,385  dollars. 

"  This  calculation  and  estimate,  then,  which  are  both  made  lower  than  the  fecte  justify,  present 
these  results :  — 
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dollars. 

The  amount  of  first  cost  of  steamboats,  since  1817 5,600»000 

Repairs  on  the  same 2^800,000 

Total  amount  of  expenditure,  produced  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 
boats, for  building  and  repairs 8,400,000 

"  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  every  thing  connected  with 
western  commerce  and  navigation,  than  by  contrasting  the  foregoing  statement,  with  the  situation 
of  things  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  steam  transportation,  say  in  1817.  About  twenty  barges, 
averaging  100  tons  each,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  commercial  facilities  for  transporting  mer- 
chandise from  New  Orleans  to  the  *  Upper  country  ;*  each  of  these  performed  one  trip  down  and 
up  again  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  within  the  year.  The  number  of  keel  boats  employed  in 
the  upper  Ohio,  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  presumed  that  150  is  a  sufficiently  larjge  calcu- 
lation to  embrace  the  whole  number.  These  avenged  thirty  tons  eadi,  and  employed  one  month 
to  make  the  voyage  from  Louisville  to  Pittsburg,  wbile  the  more  dignified  barge  of  the  Mtaaissippi 
made  her  trip  in  the  space  of  100  days,  if  no  extraordinary  accident  happened  to  check  her  pro- 
gress. Not  a  dollar  was  expended  for  wood,  in  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  and  the  dweller  oo  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  thought  himself  lucky  if  the  reckless  boatmen  would  give  the  smallest  trifle 
for  the  eggs  and  chickens  which  formed  almost  the  only  saleable  articles  on  a  soil  whose  only  &ult 
is  its  too  great  fertility.  Such  was  the  case  twelve  years  since.  The  Mississippi  boats  now  make 
five  or  six  trips  within  the  year,  and  are  enabled,  if  necessary,  within  that  penod  to  afford  to  that 
trade  135,000  tons.  Eight  or  nine  days  are  sufficient  on  the  upper  Ohio,  to  perform  the  trip  from 
Louisville  to  Pittsburg  and  back.  In  short,  if  steam  has  not  realised  the  hyperbole  of  the  poet  in 
'  annihilating  time  and  space,'  it  has  produced  results  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  printing." 

In  1834,  he  added  the  following: — 

^  "  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1834,  an  official  list  of  steamboats  from  an  authentic  source,  eives 
the  whole  number  of  230,  then  in  existence,  whose  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  is  equal  to  about 
39,000  tons,  n Allowing  the  cost  of  building  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  the  rule  adopted  three 
years  since,  the  capital  now  invested  in  this  stock  will  exceed  3,000,000  dollars.  The  expense  of 
running  may  be  put  down  nearly  as  contained  in  the  following  sode  :— 

doOan      cts. 

60  boats  over  200  tons,  180  running  days,  at  140  dollars  per  day 1,512,000  00 

70  boats,  from  120  tons  to  200  tons,  240  running  days,  at  90  dollars  per  day.     1,512.000  00 
100  boats,  under  120  tons,  270  running  days,  at  60  dollars  per  day 1,620,000  00 

Total  yearly  expenses 4,644,000  00 

"  Tliis  sum  may  be  reduced  to  the  different  items  producing  it  in  the  following  proportions, 
viz, : — 

doUura      eta. 

For  wages,  36  per  cent,  equal  to 1,671,840  00 

„    wood,  80  per  cent,  equal  to 1,893,200  00 

„    provisions,  18  per  cent,  equal  to 835,920  00 

„    contingencies,  16  per  cent,  equal  to 748,040  00 

**  This  result  is  truly  striking  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  state  of  things  on  our 
rivers  within  twenty  years.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  is  in  itself  very  con- 
siderable ;  but  the  item  of  fuel  is  one  created  exclusively  by  steamboats ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  nearly  1,500,000  dollars  is  expended  every  year,' at  a  few  points  on  the  Mississippi 
valley,  it  presents  a  vast  field  for  speculation.  The  immense  forests  of  beech  and  other  timber 
unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  were,  before,  not  only  useless,  but  an  obstacle  to  the  ragged 
farmer,  who  had  to  remove  them  before  lie  could  sow  and  reap.  The  steamboat,  with  something 
like  magical  influence,  has  converted  them  into  objects  of  rapidly  increasing  value.  He  no  longer 
looks  with  despondence  on  the  denseness  of  trees,  and  only  regrets  tliat  so  many  have  already 
been  given  to  the  flames,  or  cast  on  the  bosom  of  the  stream  before  him. 

**  At  the  present  period,  the  steamboats  may  be  considered  as  plying  as  follows,  viz  : — 

boatfl  tuM. 

25  over  200  tons,  between  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  and  Cincinnati,  measuring. .  8,484 

7  between  Nashyille  and  New  Orleans,  measuring. 2,585 

4  between  Florence  and  New  Orleans,  measuring 1,617 

4  in  the  St.  Louis  trade,  measuring 1,002 

7  in  the  cotton  trade,  measuring 2,016 

57  not  in  established  trades,  from  120  to  200  tons 8,641 

Tlie  balance  under  120  tons  in  various  trades 14,655 

39,000 
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**  In  the  New  Orleans  and  Louisville  trade,  the  boats  over  200  tons  make  about  150  trips  in 
prosperous  seasons;  those  of  smaller  size,  make  from  fifty  to  sixty  trips.  But  to  go  into  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  voyages  made  by  the  boats  in  the  different  trades  b  impossible,  because  no 
regular  data  are  furnished,  and  the  result  depends  upon  a  variety  of  contingencies. 

**  Previous  to  1817,  about  twenty  barges  afforded  the  only  facilities  for  transporting  merchan- 
dise from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  These,  making  but  one  trip  in  tlie  year, 
gave  the  means  of  bringing  up  only  2000  tons.  The  present  tonnage  in  this  trade  exclusively 
having  been  stated  to  fa^  £^4  tons,  gives  the  amount  employed,  calculating  150  trips  in  the 
season,  to  be  50,904  tons ;  a  cause  capable  of  producing  a  revolution  in  sixteen  years  hardly 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  effects  upon  western  commerce  have  been  immense.  The 
moral  chances  alone  which  are  felt  throughout  the  west  on  prices  is  almost  incalculable :  the  im- 
ported article  has  fallen  in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  increased  price  of  western  products.  In  looking 
back  at  the  old  means  of  transportation,  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  present  demand  and  con- 
sumption could  have  been  supplied  by  them. 

"  To  those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  early  mercantile  history  of  our  country,  when 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  party  of  merchants  to  be  detained  in  Pittsburg  from  six  weeks  to 
two  montlis,  by  low  water,  or  ice,  the  existing  state  of  things  is  truly  gratifying.  The  old  price  of 
carriage  of  goods  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pittsburg,  was  long  estimated  at  from  five  to 
eight  dollars  per  100  lbs.  We  have  instances  in  the  last  five  years,  of  mercliandise  being  de- 
livered at  the  wharf  of  Cincinnati  for  one  dollar  per  100  lbs.,  from  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  New 
Orleans. 

"  It  may  not  be  useless  or  uninteresting  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mortaUlif  among  steamboats  in 
a  given  time.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  decided  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  statement, 
or  that  the  facts  go  to  establish  any  fixed  rule.  But  under  the  present  situation  of  steamboat 
discipline  and  regulation  a  tolerably  fair  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Taking  the  period  then 
of  two  years,  from  the  fall  of  1831  till  that  of  1833,  we  have  a  list  of  boats  gone  out  of  service,  of 
sixty-six:  of  these,  fifteen  were  abandoned,  as  unfit  for  service;  seven  were  lost  by  ice  ;  fifteen 
were  burnt;  twenty-four  snagged,  and  five  destroyed  by  being  struck  by  other  boats.  Deducting 
the  fifteen  boats  abandoned  as  unseaworthy,  we  have  fifty-one  lost  by  accidents  peculiar  to  the 
trade.  In  number,  this  proportion  is  over  twelve  per  cent  per  annum  ;  in  tonnage,  the  loss  is 
upwards  of  ten  per  cent.     Amount  snagged,  3721  tons  ;  amount  burned,  2330  tons." 

A  committee  which  was  appointed  some  years  ago,  by  a  number  of  steamboat 

owners,  to  investigate  the  subject,  satisfied  itself — 

*'  That,  although  the  benefits  conferred  by  steam  navigation  were  incalculable,  the 
stock  invested  in  boats  was,  as  a  general  rule,  a  losing  investment.  In  a  few  cases,  owing 
to  fortuitous  events,  or  to  the  exercise  of  more  than  usual  prudence,  mouey  has  been  made  ; 
but  the  instances  are  so  few  as  not  to  affect  the  rule.  One  gentleman,  who  has  been  engaged 
for  years  in  the  ownership  of  steamboats,  and  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  not  meeting 
with  any  loss  by  accident,  assured  the  writer,  that  his  aggregate  gain  during  the  whole  series 
of  years,  was  only  about  six  per  cent  per  year,  on  the  capital  invested.  These  racts  go  far  towards 
accounting  for  the  enormous  proportion  of  accidents  and  losses  which  occur  upon  our  rivers.  A 
few  instances,  in  which  laree  profits  were  realised,  induced  a  great  number  of  individuals  to  em- 
bark in  this  business,  and  the  tonnage  lias  always  been  greater  than  the  trade  demanded.  The 
accidents,  which  are  almost  wholly  the  result  of  bad  management,  were  set  down  as  among  the 
unavoidable  chances  of  the  navigation,  and  instead  of  adopting  measures  to  prevent  them,  they 
were  deliberately  subtracted  from  the  supposed  profits,  as  matters  of  course.  As  the  boat  was 
not  expected  to  last  more  than  four  or  five  years,  at  best,  and  would  probably  be  burnt,  blown 
up,  or  sunk  within  that  period,  it  was  considered  good  economy  to  reduce  the  expenditures,  and 
to  make  money  by  any  means,  during  the  brief  existence  of  the  vessel.  Boats  were  hastily  and 
slightly  built,  furnished  with  cheap  engines,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  whoUy  incompetent 
persons ;  the  most  inexcusable  devices  were  resorted  to  to  get  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  most 
criminal  indifference  to  the  safety  of  the  boat  and  those  on  board,  observable  during  the  trip." 

Judge  Hall  observes,  in  1837  • — 

"  Tlie  danger  of  injury  to  boats  from  snags,  has  now  become  greatly  diminished  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  has  almost  entirely  ceased  in  the  Ohio,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
removal  of  those  obstacles. 

"  The  burning  of  boats  must  be  the  result  of  carelessness ;  and  the  dreadful  consequences 
arising  from  collision,  are  produced  by  negligence  and  by  design.  There  is  scarcely  a  conceivable 
case  in  which  boats  may  not  avoid  running  against  each  other  in  the  night ;  and  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  the  officers  of  steamboats  have  been  induced,  by  a  ferocious  spirit  of  rivalry,  or 
some  other  unworthy  motive,  to  run  against  weaker  boats  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sink  them  in« 
stantly. 
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**  It  is  also  true,  that  much  of  the  evil  alluded  to  is  attributable  to  the  precipitancy  and  culpable 
negligeuce  with  regard  to  their  own  safety  and  comfort  of  the  passengers.  The  accidents  are  almost 
wholly  confined  to  insufficient  or  badly  managed  boats,  and  the  traveller  who  would  be  cautious  io 
embarking  only  in  those  of  the  more  respectable  class  would  almost  uniformly  insure  himself 
against  danger.  A  choice  of  boats,  embracing  every  variety,  from  the  best,  to  those  which  are 
wholly  unseaworthy,  is  presented  at  all  our  principal  places  of  embarkation.  Yet  such  b  the 
feverish  impatience  of  delay,  evinced  by  most  travellers  in  our  country,  tliat  the  great  majority 
hasten  on  board  the  first  boat  which  offers,  regardless  of  her  character,  and  only  anxious  to  b« 
moving  forward,  under  any  discomfort,  and  at  every  hazard.  The  bad  boats  receive  undue  patron- 
age, the  best  do  not  meet  the  preference  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  not  compensated  for  the 
extra  expenditure  bestowed  upon  their  outfit  and  management ;  and  the  inducements  to  accom- 
modate the  public  well  being  weakened,  neither  the  owners  nor  officers  of  steamboats  feel  the  same 
solicitude  for  the  reputation  of  their  boats,  nor  the  same  degree  of  responsibility,  which  would 
occur  if  the  public  patronage  was  more  judiciously  bestowed." 

The  following  remarks  are  from  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  from 
Mr.  William  C.  Redfield,  agent  of  the  steam  navigation  company  at  New  York, 
and  are  considered  as  embracing  the  steam  navigation  of  the  whole  union : — 

'*  The  contests  for  speed,  or  practice  of  racing,  between  rival  steamboats,  has  been  the  cause, 
and  perhaps  justly,  of  considerable  alarm  in  the  community.  It  is  remarkable,  however*  that  as 
far  as  the  information  of  the  writer  exteuds,  there  has  no  accident  occurred  to  any  boiler  which 
can  be  charged  to  a  contest  of  this  sort.  The  close  and  uniform  attention  which  is  necessarily 
given  to  the  action  and  state  of  the  boilers  and  engines,  in  such  contests,  may  have  had  a  tendency 
to  prevent  disaster.  But  this  hazard,  as  well  as  the  general  danger  of  generatmg  an  excess  of  steam, 
is  greatly  lessened  by  the  known  fact,  that  in  most  steamboats  the  furnaces  and  boilers  are  not 
competent  to  furnish  a  greater  supply  of  steam  than  can  be  used  with  safety,  with  an  ordinary  de- 
gree of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engineers. 

'*  The  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  passengers  in  steamboats  are  exposed, 
though  sufficiently  appalling,  is  comparatively  much  less  than  in  other  modes  of  transit  with  which 
the  public  have  been  long  familiar ;  the  accidents  of  which,  if  not  so  astounding,  are  almost  of 
every  day  occurrence.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  allude  to  the  dangers  of  ordinary  navigation, 
and  land  conveyance  by  animal  power  on  wheel  carriages.  In  the  former  case,  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  both  passengers  and  crew  are  frequently  lost,  and  sometimes  by  the  culpable  ignorance  or 
folly  of  the  officers  in  charge,  while  no  one  thinks  of  urging  a  legislative  remedy  for  this  too  com- 
mon catastrophe.  In  the  mtter  class  of  cases,  should  inquiry  be  made  for  the  number  of  casualties 
occurring  in  various  districts  in  a  given  number  of  years,  and  the  results  fisiirly  applied  to  our  whole 
population  aud  travel,  the  comparatively  small  number  injured  or  destroyed  in  steamboats  would 
be  matter  of  great  surprise  to  tliose  not  accustomed  to  make  such  estimates  upon  passing  events. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  the  average  annual  loss  of  life  by  the  electric  stroke  were  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  above  proposed,  the  results  would  probably  show  a  loss  of  life  by  this  rare 
casualty  far  exceeding  that  which  is  occasioned  by  accidents  in  steamboats.** 

We  extract  from  an  interesting  report  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, in  Congress,  made  in  1832,  by  Mr.  WickliiTe  of  Kentucky,  the  following 
tabular  statement  of  the  steamboat  accidents  in  the  United  States  previous  to 
that  date. 

Steamboat  Explosions  in  the  United  States,  previous  to  1831. 


DESCRIPTION. 

KiUed. 

Wo«n4cd. 

13  Hiffb  preMuro  explosiont 

number. 
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99 
46 

Bunber. 

S4 

27  Low  pressure        ditto 

«i 

IS  Character  of  engines  unk  Down,  supposed  to  be  chiefly  high  pressure 

21 

oa                                                                                                             Total 

ta« 

164 

**  In  the  year  1832  it  was  estimated,  that  besides  the  steamboats,  there  were  4000  flat  boats 
annually  descending  the  Mississippi,  whose  aggregate  capacity  would  be  160,000  tons.  As  these 
do  not  return,  the  loss  on  them  would  amount  to  420,000  dollars,  and  the  expense  of  loading, 
navigating,  and  unloading  them,  960,000  dollars  ;  making  the  whole  annual  expenditure,  upon 
this  class  of  boats,  1,380,000  dollars. 
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"  In  the  same  year  the  aggregate  cost  of  steamboats,  the  expenses  of  running  them,  interest, 
wear  and  tear,  wood,  wages,  and  subsistence  of  crews  and  passengers,  was  estimated  at  5,906,000 
dollars. 

**  The  total  expenditure  on  steam  and  flat  boats  was,  according  to  this  calculation,  7,286,000 
dollars. 

"  The  value  of  the  produce  exported  in  these  boats,  together  with  the  labour  expended  in 
and  about  them,  was  estimated  at  26,000,000  dollars. 

"  The  different  descriptions  of  boats  which  navigated  the  western  rivers  that  year,  were  sup- 
posed to  give  employment  to  16,900  men,  namely : — 

dolUn. 

To  mechanics  and  labourers  employed  in  building  twenty  steamboats,  and  repairing 

others 1,700 

Woodcutters  4.400 

Crews  of  steamboats 4,800 

Building  flat  boats 2,000 

Navigatmg  flat  boats  to  New  Orleans 4,000 

Total 16,900 

"  But  addine  to  those  who  are  directly  engaged,  the  much  larger  number  who  are  indirectly 
employed  in  making  engines,  and  in  fumishine,  supplying,  loading,  and  discharging  boats,  the 
whole  number  of  persons  deriving  subsistence  from  this  navi^tion,  in  1832,  was  supposed  to  be 
90,000.  That  number  has  since  been  greatly  increased.  During  the  last  season  there  was  built 
at  Pittsburg  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  about  twenty-five  steamboats,  at  Cincinnati  and  its 
neiglibourhood,  about  twenty-five. 

"  From  1822  to  1827,  the  loss  of  property  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  b^  snags,  including 
steam  and  flat  boats,  and  their  cargoes,  amounted  to  1,362,500  dollars.  Loss  m  the  same  items, 
from  the  same  cause,  from  1827  to  1832,  was  381,000  dollars. 

CoMPAmATivB  View  of  the  Number  of  Steamboats  built  at  different  Places  on  the  Mississippi 

and  Ohio  Rivers,  previous  to  1837. 


PLACES. 

Nomber. 

P  L  A  G  B  8. 

Namber. 

PLACES. 

Number. 

Pittfbanr 

178 

164 

38 

3S 
S3 
19 

18 
IS 
10 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
0 
0 
3 

Brought  forward 

Silrer  Creek 

A35 
A73 

BrDuolit  tant^^rA  «    «    .           ii9s 

Claeioiiatl 

Aurora. ................... • 

"•j 

LooisTille 

ShiMMTitown 

Clarkarille.... 

N«w  AJlNuiy 

pordand 

Liekine  Rirer 

Browaarille'. 

Prederielubiirfr 

Zanearille.*..* •••••. 

WheellDff 

Bijr  Bone 

Salt  Hirer 

MuieCtaT. 

Kentuckv  Rirer 

Smithland • 

1 
1 

1 

SteabeaTille < 

OallipoUs 

Mayarille 

MorvantowB 

Je0«rMMiri]le 

Broaa  Creek • 

MuhTOle 

NewDort ......... .......... 

RockrUle 

La wrencebnrff ... .. .. .. ..... 

Portnnontli  •••.....»•■..••• 

Pranuort 

Camberland  River 

New  Richmond.,  a ....... .. 

Riainff  San 

Bearer 

St.  Loula 

Warren 

Bconom V .....•*... 

Ripley 

Graye  Creek ............... 

BmbethtowQ 

Big  Sandy 

K<rnawa 

Bridgeport 

Aoffuata 

WiUiamaport 

Total 

MewOrleeoa  .• 

RichmoDd 

Carried  forward 

588 

685 

Turn  Proportions  of  the  above  to  the  several  States  in  which  Steamboats  are  built  for  the  Western 

waters,  are  nearly  as  follows  : 


PLACES. 

Nnmber. 

S90 

216 

M 

P  L  A  C  B  S. 

Number. 

406 
47 
12 

PLACES.               Number. 

Ohio 

Brought  forward 

Indiana. 

Brought  forward '    867 

rnimfiiTii ,     . '       14 

Pennay  Irania. 

Kentooky 

Virainia 

Other  nlncea .... ...          7 

Carried  forward ........ 

Carried  forward 

498 

S67 

ToUl 1     688 

O  In  the  beginning  of  1837,  there  were  of  the  above  588  : — worn  out,  129  ; 
destroyed  by  snags^  33  ;  burnt,  35  ;  destroyed  by  explosion  of  gunpowder,  1 ; 
sunk  by  collision  with  other  steamboats,  8  ;  sunk  and  otherwise  destroyed,  59  ; 
total  destroyed  or  worn  out,  265  steamboats. 
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The  number  of  steamboats  on  the  western  rivers,  January  I,  1884,  was,  according  to 
estimation,  about  230,  measuring  39,000  tons.  Twenty-five  of  these  over  200  tons 
each,  plied  between  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  and  Cincinnati,  measuring  

Seven  between  Nashville  and  New  Orleans 

Pour  between  Florence  and  New  Orleans 

Four  in  the  St,  Louis  trade... 

Seven  in  the  cotton  trade 

Fifty-seven  not  in  established  trades,  from  120  to  200  tons 

The  residue  under  120  tons  in  various  trades 


tons. 


8,484 
2,585 
1,617 
1,002 
2,116 
8,641 
14,653 


Total 89,000 

The  annual  expense  of  running  these  boats  was  estimated  at  4,644,000 
dollars. 

The  number  of  flat  bottom  and  keel  boats  has  been  calculated  at  4000,  with 
a  tonnage  amounting  to  160^000  tons ;  making  the  whole  tonnage  on  the  western 
rivers,  about  200,000  tons. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  the  number  of  American  steamboats  on  Lake  Erie 

was  thirty-one,  whose  average  tonnage  was  about  343  tons  each,  the  number  of 

schooners  234,  averaging  eighty-five  tons,  and  three  brigs,  with  an  average  tonnage 

of  215  tons. 

tons. 

Tonnage  of  steamboats  on  the  Lake 10,633 

of  schooners ; 19,890 

of  brigs 645 


Total 80.168 

Making  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  west,  exclusive  of  that  of  canal-boats,  about 
230,000  tons. 

The  Cincinnati  gazette  furnishes  a  complete  list  of  the  steamboats  built  and 
fitted  out  at  that  port  during  the  year  1844,  with  a  statement  of  the  cost  and 
tonnage  of  each.  The  whole  number,  was  thirty-eight.  The  number  built  in 
1843,  was  thirty-six.  In  the  statement  of  eiiher  year,  the  boats  built  at  other 
points  within  the  Cincinnati  district,  are  not  included.  The  lists  embrace  only 
those  built  at  Cincinnati. 


MONTHS. 


1844 
January. 


ft 


Ptfbmary. 
March. 

f» 

«  . 
April. 
May. 
Jane. 

n 

Jii  y. 


August. 

»» 

Septembtir. 
»» 


N  A  M  B  S. 


Louis  Philippe .... 

01lv« 

Rodolph 

SwifiAore,  No.  3. .. 

Maria 

Irene 

Lynx 

Mendota 

Laurel 

Saperb 

Daniel  Boone 

B.  Franklin,  No.  7. 
Simon  Kenton  •  •  •  • 

Prinoeat 

Blue  Ridge 

Mail 

Paul  Pry 

M.  B.  Hamer 

Carolina 

Gaxelle 

Lana 


Tonnage. 

Coet. 

aamber. 

dollar^. 

S96 

19.000 

58 

3,000 

SIS 

1^000 

109 

15.000 

699 

44,000 

7« 

4.000 

1S6 

10,000 

158 

10,000 

113 

6,500 

536 

28.000 

170 

10,000 

339 

Sl.OOO 

190 

19.000 

388 

30.000 

128 

8.000 

211 

14,000 

136 

7,000 

198 

15.000 

S79 

18,000 

82 

4,000 

79 

4,500 

MONTHS. 


1844 

Sratember. 

October. 


If 

NoTenberi 

tt 

tt 
*» 
*t 
t» 

n 

•* 

December. 


t» 
tt 


NA  M  B19. 


Pearl  River 

Baterrille 

Knterpriae 

Meteor 

Albatroaa 

Pike,  No.  7 

Arkansas,  No.  4. 

Warrior 

Isaac  Shelby.... 
Port  Wayne.... 
Lady  Madison .. 

Lada 

Panola 

Corinne..  ...... 

YorkXQwn  ...... 

St   Mary 

Lerant .., 


Aggregate  tonnage. . . 

Whole  cost 

Total  number  of  boats 


Tonnage. 


number. 

71 

178 

106 

165 


481 
181 
994 
160 
944 
148 
986 
190 
183 
337 
188 
995 


8948 


dollan. 

3.000 

11.500 

7,500 

19;000 

22.0i0 

aojooo 


15,000 
il,OtO 
90.000 
11.500 
98.000 
10,000 
13,000 
30.000 
13,000 
l&,00t 


568,000 
38 
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"  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  thirty-eiglit  boats  (custom-house  measurement),  is  824S  tons 
and  the  aggregate  cost  568,000  dollars.  Of  the  thirtjr-six  boats  built  in  1843,  the  aggregate 
custom-house  measurement  was  8415  tons,  and  the  aggregate  cost  605,250  dollars.  Of  the  boats 
built  in  Cincinnati  in  1844,  the  average  size  is  219  tons,  and  the  average  cost  14,947  dollars.  Of 
those  built  there  in  1843,  the  averaee  size  was  236  tons,  and  the  average  cost  16,812  dollars.  The 
cost  per  ton  of  the  boats  built  in  Cincinnati  in  1844,  was  68  dollars  87^  cents ;  the  cost  per  ton 
of  those  built  there  in  1843,  was  71  dollars  94  cents.  These  are  interesting  facts ;  and,  fortiie 
purpose  of  presenting  them  more  directly  to  the  eye  at  a  glance,  we  construct  the  following 
table : — 


YEARS. 

Tniinage. 

Cuat. 

Averttge  Sise. 

Average  Cost. 

Ciet  per  Ten. 

1S43 

DUOiber. 
8415 
8848 

dollars. 
005»SM 
568,000 

tout. 
236 
117 

dolUn. 
16^  IS 
14,947 

dlrs.  cts. 
71    94 

1844 

€8    87| 

''  A  late  number  of  the  Pittsburg  Jformng  Herald  gives  the  names  of  437  steamboats  navigating 
the  western  and  soutli-westem  waters;  tonnage,  in  1840,  as  foUows  : — 


G 


StcanlKNUs. 

StouDbeeto. 

tons     toae 

From    so  te  168  ... 

„      lOOtoSOO... 

„      SOOtoSOO... 

,.      S00to400... 

number. 

78 
SIS 
105 

S4 

tens     tons 
Prom  400  to  sot  ... 

,t      500  to  600  ... 
,•      600  to  700  ... 
„      783                ... 

Bomber. 

S 
5 

4 
1 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  in  1842  the  navigation 

of  the  Mississippi  was  as  follows : — 

*'  There  were  450  steamers,  averaging  each  200  tons>  and  making  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  90,000,  so  that  it  has  a  good  deal  more  than  doubled  in  eight  vears.  Valued  at  eighty 
dollars  the  ton,  they  cost  above  7,000,000  dollars,  and  are  navigated  by  nearly  16,000  per- 
sons, at  thirty-five  to  each.  Besides  these  steamers,  there  are  about  4000  flat-boats,  which  cost 
each  105  dollars,  are  managed  by  five  hands  a-piece  (or  20,000  persons)^  and  make  an  annual 
expense  of  1,380,000  dollars.  The  estimated  annual  expense  of  the  steam  navigation,  including 
fifteen  per  cent  for  insurance,  and  twenty  per  cent  for  wear  and  tear,  is  13,618,000  dollars.  If,  in 
1834,  they  employed  au  aggregate  of  90,000  persons,  they  must  now  occupy  at  least  180,000. 
The  boats^  ever  in  motion  when  the  state  of  the  waters  in  which  they  ply  permits,  probably 
average  each  some  twenty  trips  in  the  year.  Those  running  from  New  Orleans  to  tlie  more  dis- 
tant points  of  the  river,  make  from  eight  to  fifteen  trips  in  the  year  ;  while  those  carrying  the 
great  trade  from  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  to  St.  Louis,  perform  some  thirty  annual 
trips.  Others  run  between  still  nearer  ports,  and  make  more  frequent  voyages.  But  at  twenty 
each,  and  carrying  burdens  hr  beyond  their  mere  admeasurement  of  tonnage,  their  collective 
annual  freight  would  be  1800  tons ;  to  which,  if  that  of  4000  flat-boats  (each  seventy-five  tons)  be 
added,  we  have  a  total  freight,  for  the  entire  annual  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  of  about 
2,000,000  tons.  The  commerce  which  they  convey  (omittins  the  great  number  of  passengers 
whom  they  waft  in  some  9000  trips)  is  of  two  sorts :  that  of  the  export  trade  to  New  Orleans, 
and  that  of  siipply  and  interchange  between  the  different  regions  lying  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  The  latter  is  well  ascertained  to  be  considerably  greater,  as  naturally  happens  in  the 
internal  trade  of  all  wide  and  commercial  countries,  whose  d«dings  with  foreign  lands  never  fitil 
to  &11  fiur  short  of  their  exchanges  with  eadi  other.  The  statistics  collected  at  the  two  main 
points  where  the  best  means  of  information  can  be  commanded  (St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati),  esti- 
mate this  internal  traffic  of  the  productions  of  the  country  itself  at  not  less  than  70,000,000  dollars 
annually ;  while  those  commodities  shipped  to  New  Orleans  for  exportation,  are  found  to  be 
50,000,000  dollars  more.  The  downward  trade  may  thus  be  stated  at  120,000,000  dollars ;  the 
iiDward,  or  return  trade  of  foreign  goods,  or  of  those  brought  up  the  river  from  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  is  reckoned  at  about  100,000,000  dollars.  Thus,  the  entire  amount  of  commodities  con- 
veyed upon  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  does  not,  upon  the  best  estimates,  fisdl  short  of 
220,000,000  dollars  annually,  which  is  but  30,000,000  dollars  lesa  than  the  entire  value  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  exports  and  imports  in  1841." 

^ 
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Table  of  Distances  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  fVom  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  tlie 

Falls  of  St.  Anthony^  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 


PLACES. 


Pittsburg,  PennayWuiia,toWlieelinff.Virgioia 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Portamouth,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

LouiaTille,  Kentuckj 

EvanaTille,  Iowa 

Mouth  of  Obiu 

St.  Louis,  Mobile 

Total  to  St.  Lonia,  1237  milea. 

St.  Loui*,  to  mouth  of  Miaaouri 

Alton,  lllinoia 

Hamburg,  Illinois 

ClarksTille,  Mobile 

Louiaiana,  Mobile 

Hannibal,  Mobile 

MariouCit;^,  Mobile 

Quincy,  lllinoia 

La  Grange,  Mobile 

Tully,  l^ile 

Warsaw,  lllinoia 

Keokuk,  W.  T.,  (foot  of  Dea  Moines  Rapids) 
Montrose,  W. T.  (head  of  Des  Moines  Rapids) 


Miles. 

ToUl. 

No. 

No. 

90 

83 

178 

178 

350 

105 

461 

132 

693 

200 

783 

104 

084 

250 

1237 

18 

6 

24 

15 

89 

60 

09 

12 

111 

30 

141 

10 

151 

10 

161 

12 

173 

8 

181 

20 

201 

5 

206 

15 

221 

PLACES. 


Commerce,  lUinou 

Port  Madison,  Western  Territory  ..... 

Burlington,  Western  Territory 

Oquawka,  ( Yellow  Banks) 

Mouth  of  Iowa 

Mouth  of  Pine  Hirer 

Month  of  Rock  River 

Stevenson,  lllinoia 

Rork  Island 

Canaan,  (h«>d  of  llpper  Rapids) ...... 

New  Pttilatfelphia,  Western  Territory. 

Savana,  Western  Territory 

Smithville,  Illinois 

Bell  view.  Western  Territm^ 

Mouth  of  Pever  River 

Galena,  Illinois 

Dn  Buqne,  Weatem  Territory 

Cassville 

Prairie  la  Porte 

Prairie  duCbien.. 

Palls  of  St.  Anth.  ny,  about 


Milea. 

Mo. 
1 

10 

90 

Id 

15 

35 

10 

8 

2 

18 

40 

20 

If 

0 

6 

8 

30 

80 

8 

22 

S6i| 


Total. 


Na 


232 

sat 


2S2 
317 
327 


355 
395 
415 
425 
431 
437 
445 
473 
505 
513 
535 


r 


Total  tnm  Pittsburg  to  St.  Anthony  Palls,  2037  miles. 
Total  to  St.  Anthony  Falls,  800  miles. 

The  charge  or  fare  for  passage  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  is  about 
three  dollars  per  100  miles  for  long  distances,  and  four  to  five  cents  per  mile 
for  short  distances.  Deck  passengers^  one  dollar  per  100  miles.  The  usual 
speed  of  the  boats  is  six  miles  an  hour  up  stream,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
down. 

An  important  point  of  internal  trade  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  the  Portland  and 
Louisville  canal,  through  which  the  navigation  of  that  great  river  passes.    Y> 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Boats  that  have  passed  through  the  Portland  and  Louis- 
ville Canal  and  Amount  of  Tolls  received,  during  the  undermentioned  Years. 


YEARS. 

Stesttboats. 

Flat  and  keel 
boats. 

Tonnage. 

Tolla  received. 

1831 

number. 
400 
453 

S75 
938 
1,250 
1,182 
1,501 
1,058 
1,666 
1,231 
1,031 
983 
1,200 

number. 
421 
170 
710 
613 
355 
260 
165 
438 
578 
302 
300 
183 
88 

tons. 

76,223 
70,109 
169,885 
162,000 
200,413 
182,220 
242,374 
201,750 
800,400 
224,841 
180,007 
172.755 
232,264 

dhv.    cto. 
12.750    77 

1832 

25,736    12 

1883 

60,736    OS 

1834 

01,848    17 

1835 

80,165    24 

1836 

88343    23 

1837 

145,434    GO 

1838 

121,107    16 

1830 

180,364    02 

1840 

134,904    55 

1841 

118,044    59 

1842 

95,003    10 

1843 

107,274    69 

Total 

13^,750 

4701 

2,425,567 

1,227,023    20 

The  trade  of  New  Orleans  with  the  upper  countries  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri,  and  especially  the  produce  and  merchandise  brought,  during 
several  years,  downwards  to  that  city,  will  be  found  detailed  in  our  account  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  principal  places  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
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taries,  between  New  Orleans  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri,  we  have 
described  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  respective  states. 

The  great  entrepots  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  upper  counties  are  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati. 

St.  Louis,  as  late  as  the  year  1836,  was  little  more  than  a  trading  village; 
now  (1845)  contains  a  population  of  probably  40,000.  {See  description  of  the 
state  of  Missouri  and  its  towns.)  A  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  states  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  centre  at  this 
town.  Bricks  in  great  quantity ;  and  deals,  boards,  &c.,  produced  by  numerous 
steam  saw-mills,  and  by  several  mills  for  planing;  the  produce  of  white-lead 
factories,  grist-mills,  oU-mills,  and  other  fabrics  also  create  an  active  trade.  The 
amount  of  marine  insurances  effected  at  St.  Louis,  including  boat-hulls  and  car- 
goes, and  comprising  only  property  floating  on  the  rivers,  is  stated,  in  1842,  to 
have  been  58,021,986  dollars. 

The  leading  articles  of  export  from  St.  Louis  and  of  the  adjacent  country,  of 
which  it  is  the  emporium,  are  lead,  tobacco,  furs,  and  peltries,  hemp,  flour,  wheat, 
and  other  agricultural  products;  also  horses,  mules,  hogs,  and  live  cattle  of 
various  sorts,  which  are  shipped  to  the  south  in  flat  or  keel-boats. 

The  lead-mines  of  Washington,  and  other  southern  counties,  are  below 

St.  Louis ;  although  the  lead  is  chiefly  shipped  from  that  port,  by  boats,  to  New 

OrleansJ^y^The  quantities  of  this  article  received  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  G^ena 

mines,  for  three  years,  ending  in  1841,  were  as  follow : — 

1839 pigs  375,000 

1840 „     390,000 

1841 „     425,000 

The  quantity  of  lead  received  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  same  period,  was  as 

follows : — 

1839 pigs  300,000 

1840 „     352,000 

1841 „     423,000 


SrATEBiENT  of  the  Shipments  of  Lead  from  Galena  and  Dubuqu^,  and  all  other  Points  on 

the  Upper  Mississippi,  for  1841, 1842,  and  1843. 


1S41 

1849 

1843 

ARTIC  LBB. 

Pigs  lead. 

Steam- 
boata. 

Keela 
towed. 

Pigs  lead. 

Steam, 
boata. 

Keelf 
towed. 

Pigs  lead. 

Steam- 
boats. 

Keels 
towed. 

Small  lead,  eqtial  to. . . . 

8bot  in  kegs 

Shipped  to  the  lakes  ... 

No. 
453^14 
1.750 
734» 

•  « 

No. 
148 

« . 

■  • 

No. 
108 

No. 
447,859 
840 

sii^ooo 

No. 
105 

•  • 

•  • 

No. 

88 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

No. 

561,321 

3,410 

5,000 

15,400 

No. 
244 

No. 
55 

TaUl 

463,404 

143 

108 

473,000 

195 

88 

584,131 

344 

55 

Pigs  Wisconsin  copper,  1400  eqaal  to  95,000  lbs. 


^*  The  aboye  statement  of  the  shipments  of  lead  made  from  this  section  of  the  coimtry 
this  season,  compared  with  that  of  1841  and  1842,  together  with  the  number  of  steamboat 
departures,  and  number  of  keels  and  barges  towed;  shows  561,321  pigs  against  447,859 
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pigs  in  1842,  and  in  small  bar  lead,  2410  pigs  against  840  pigs  ;  showing  an  actual 
increase  in  the  shipments  of  lead       ...  ...   115,032  pigs 

To  which  should  be  added  that  stopped  by  ice  in  1842, 
none  of  which  reached  St.  Louis  prior  to  the  10th  of 
April,  1843 25,142     „ 

Making  an  actual  increase  in  the  supply  of         .         .     .   140,174     „ 
*'  That  made  into  shot,  say  5000  pigs,  has  gone  to  supply  the  lake  borders,  as  well  as 
the  lead  shipped  that  way.     The  steamboat  arrivals  show  an  increase  of  49  over  1842, 
being  244  against  195. 

*'  The  article  of  Wisconsin  copper  is  attracting  notice,  and  will  become  a  valuable  article 
in  the  trade  of  this  country.  Our  shipments  this  year  amount  in  value  to,  say  1 1,000  dol- 
lars, and  will,  I  think,  in  1844,  double  that  amount.  In  the  Boston  market  it  commands 
the  same  price  as  Peruvian  copper,  and  with  one  house  has  the  preference  over  it. 

dlrs.        cts. 
*'  The  value  of  the  lead  exported  from  here  this  year  may  be  set  down 
at  563,731  pigs  of  70 lbs.=39,46 1,171  lbs.;  at  two  dollars  twenty- 
seven  cents  and  one-third    ........  937,202     00 

And  copper .         .  .........     1 1,000     00 

Total 948,202     00 

Galena,  Dec,  15,  1843." 

Of  the  tobacco  crop  of  Missouri^  it  is  stated,  by  a  house  engaged  in  the  trade, 

that  the  shipments^  daring  the  year  1841,  were  about  9000  hogsheads,  of  which 

8500  passed  through  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  subjoined  quality  and  value : — 

dollars,    dollars. 
2000  hhds.  strips      .  .         worth  in  Europe  175=350,000 

„       New  Orleans    120=300,000 

70=175,000 
„  „  50=  75,000 

„  „  25=  12,500 


2500  firsts . 
2500  seconds  . 
1500  X's    . 
500  king's  and  bull's  eye 


Total     .  .     912,500 

The  crop  for  1843,  was  estimated  at  above  12,000  hogsheads.C/The  trade  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  that  of  independent  fur  traders,  including 
the  fur  trade  of  nearly  all  the  northern  and  north-western  Indians  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  concentrates  at  St.  Louis.  The  value,  to  that 
city,  of  the  trade  in  cloths,  blankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  fur  trade  traflBc, 
exclusive  of  annuities,  the  pay  of  hands,  and  the  outfits  for  expeditions,  boats, 
&c.,  has  been  estimated,  by  individuals  familiar  with  the  trade,  as  exceeding 
225,000  dollars.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  exportation  of  furs,  bufialo-robes, 
and  peltries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trade,  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  indepen- 
dently of  the  home  consumption,  and  the  quantity  sent  to  the  Ohio  and  other 
parts  of  the  west,  during  the  year  1841,  was  between  350,000  dollars  and  400,000 
dollars ;  and  that  the  entire  fur  trade  for  that  year  could  not  fall  short  of  500,000 
dollars.  This  trade  includes  the  furs  and  skins  that  were  collected  by  the  various 
Indian  tribes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
California.  \^ 

Hemp  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  Missouri  section 
of  the  country.    There  are,  at  St.  Louis,  two  large  manufactories  of  bagging  and 
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bale  rope,  and  several  rope-walks.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of 
hemp  were  exported  in  1840,  of  which  1600  tons,  grown  in  the  state,  were 
shipped  to  Kentucky,  380  tons  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop 
of  1841  was  double  that  of  the  preceding  year;  and,  that,  including  the  state  of 
Illinois,  the  farmers  of  which  are  beginning  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  hemp,  the  total  crop  during  the  year  1842,  was  about  10,000  tons, 
valued  at  about  200,000  dollars. 

St.  LfOuis,  Alton,  Peoria,  and  most  of  the  villages  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  river,  export  many  thousand  tons  of  pork  in  various 
states  of  preparation,  as  bulk  and  barrelled  pork,  bacon  and  lard.  The  value  of 
the  trade  of  Illinois,  in  that  article,  was  estimated,  in  1841,  at  1,500,000  dollars. 
O  The  larger  portion  of  the  pork  produced  on  the  upper  Mississippi  has  been 
consumed  at  the  lead  mines,  by  the  Indians,  and  at  the  various  military  posts. 
A  part  of  that  which  is  produced  on  the  Missouri  is  consumed  by  the  Indians, 
the  fur  companies,  and  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  stationed  upon  the 
frontier.  In  1841,  174,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  237,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
shipped  from  St.  Louis,  besides  a  great  number  of  horses,  mules,  horned  cattle, 
and  hogs,  which  are  sent  southward  by  the  flat  or  keel-boats. 

Merchandize,  of  various  sorts,  required  by  the  inland  population  is  imported 
into  St.  Louis,  as  a  depot,  from  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  Ohio,  and  estimated 
at  the  value  of  25,000,000  dollars.  Some  of  those  articles  imported  into  St. 
Louis,  such  as  hardware,  queen^s,  and  China  ware,  German  and  French  goods, 
linens,  wines,  and  liquors,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands  of  dollars,  were 
imported  in  transit  directly  from  Europe.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
between  St  Louis  and  Santa  F^,  and  the  States  of  New  Mexico.]^  (iSpe  Trade  of 
the  Prairies  and  Santa  Ft  hereafter) 
T^  On  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  437  boats  regularly  plied  during  the 
year  1841,  of  which  150  were  employed  in  the  St.  Louis  trade,  and  eighty-three 
steamboats  were,  in  part,  owned  by  citizens  of  that  place ;  some  of  which  plied 
from  the  Ohio  to  Peoria,  upon  the  Illinois,  and  to  Qalena,  upon  the  Mississippi; 
others  were  employed  in  the  direct  trade  from  New  Orleans  to  various  points 
upon  the  Missouri,  making  St.  Louis  the  rallying  point.  The  steamboats,  keel- 
boats,  and  flatboats,  either  carried  direct  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  or  sold 
along  the  river  coast,  flax-seed,  tobacco,  wheat,  whiskey,  shot,  hides,  hemp, 
castor  oil,  com,  meal,  bufialo  robes,  bees'-wax,  rope,  butter,  bagging,  beans,  furs 
and  peltries,  green  fruit,  dried  tallow,  bacon,  beef,  dried  corn,  flour,  lard,  lead, 
oats,  potatoes,  pork,  onions,  and  live  cattle. 

Yicksburg,  Natchez,  and  other  minor  places,  are  important  points  of  ship- 
ment for  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  New  Orleans,  the  grand  entrepot  of  the 
Mississippian  regions  for  foreign  commerce,  and  the  natural  point  of  export  to 
foreign  countries,  w 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


THE  AMERICAN  FUR  TRADE. 


The  trade  for  the  purchase  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals  commenced  nearly 
with  the  first  voyages  to  the  coasts  of  America*  We  find  that  the  early  voyagers 
traded  for  furs  within  the  Grulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  the  shores  and  rivers 
of  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick),  and  various  parts  of  the 
country  now  forming  the  state  of  Maine,  and  the  New  Ejngland  states,  and  of 
Cape  Breton,  St.  John^s  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  The  skms  of  bears,  foxes, 
martens,  and  some  other  wild  animals,  have  continued  from  that  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  to  form  articles  of  commerce,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  all  those 
countries. 

The  great  fur  trade  of  North  America  commenced  first  at,  and  was  carried  on 
from,  Canada,  and  it  was,  afterwards  shared  by  adventurers  who  resorted  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

The  French  colonists,  who  established  themselves  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  bordering  lakes  and  streams,  not  discovering  gems  nor  goLd,  directed  their 
views  to  the  mighty  wilderness,  and  to  the  vast  lakes  and  magnificent  streams 
west  of  Quebec ;  and  to  the  hunting  of  wild  animals,  whose  furs  were  of  great 
value  in  the  foreign  markets.  Cardinal  Richelieu  organised,  in  1627,  the  Com* 
pany  of  New  France,  a  chartered  body  comprised  of  100  members,  and  granted 
to  this  company  two  ships  of  war.  From  that  time  the  French  colonists 
extended  their  posts  along  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west.  These  posts 
were  the  points  of  rendezvous  of  the  fur  traders — where  European  wares  were 
exchanged  for  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

The  French  fur  trade  was  created  as  much  by  the  character  of  the  people  as 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  government.  The  French  colonists  were  scattei^ 
at  different  commanding  points  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri.  They  consisted  of  three  classes :  the  seigneurs^  who  were  deemed  the 
patricians  of  the  country,  and  who  held  its  advantages  by  royal  charters ;  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  erected  their  crosses  amid  the  near  and  distant  Indian  nations, 
and  who  were  important  agents  of  the  French  government  in  gaining  the  friend- 
ship of  the  aborigines ;  and  the  vagrant  adventurers  who  were  subjects  of  the 
feudal  system  under  the  Coutume  de  Paris^  or  the  French  colonial  law. 

The  French  American  colonies  were  military  and  mercantile,  far  more  than 
agricultural  colonies.  The  feudal  possessors  of  the  country  strove,  by  the  course 
they  pursued,  rather  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  temporary  advantage  Uian 
to  perpetuate  either  their  own  hold  on  the  soil,  or  the  dominion  of  France  OTer 
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the  Canadas.  Under  noble  leaders,  and  the  Jesuits  and  priests^  feudal,  semi- 
military,  and  trading,  as  well  as  converting,  or  religious,  expeditions,  were 
despatched,  firom  time  to  time,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  government  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  with  implements  to  erect  posts,  or  ketones  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lakes,  as  places  of  deposit  for  European  merchandise,  and  for  the 
peltries  collected,  and  as  outposts  for  the  protection  of  French  power.  Within 
the  first  fifty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  by  Samuel  de  Champlain^ 
we  find  factories  extending  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Detroit,  Mackinaw, 
Duquesne,  Chicago,  Qreen  Bay,  St.  Joseph,  St  Marie,  and  St.  Vincent.  They 
consisted  of  rude  houses,  erected  in  the  woods,  thatched  with  bark,  and  in  the 
midst  of  those  buildings  the  Jesuit  missionary  erected  a  chapel,  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  A  rude  fort  constructed  with  palisades  contained  a  small  garrison  of 
soldiers. 

The  seigneurs,  who,  with  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  were  invested  with 
the  sovereign  power,  under  the  King  of  France,  were  generally  partners  in  the 
fur  trading  company. 

The  active  agents  of  the  French  fur  trade  were  the  Coureurs  des  Boisy  or 
rangers  of  the  woods.     As  a  class,  they  were  reckless  and  improvident.    Inured 
to  the  hardships  of  the  forest  and  the  wilderness,  th^  soon  became  attached  to  a 
wandering  life  amidst  the  woods.    The  dress  of  the  Coureurs  des  Bois  consisted 
of  le^ngs,  mocassins,  a  capote,  or  blanket  coat,  and  a  red  sash  twined  around 
them  as  a  girdle,  in  which  was  stuck  a  steel  scalping-knife.     In  this  respect  they 
differed  little  from  the  native  Indians.    They  departed  for  the  west  periodically, 
by  the  north-western  lakes ;  and  thence,  by  the  forest  and  streams,  to  those  posts 
where  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  and  where  were  collected  the 
cargoes  of  furs  and  peltry,  with  whidi  they  returned  to  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
from  which  the  furs  were  shipped  for  France.    The  goods  sent  upwards,  and  the 
furs  brought  down  made  up  in  pad^s,  were  transported  in  canoes  made  of  birch 
bark,  sufficiently  large  to  convey  six  men  and  the  goods  transported  into  the 
interior  for  barter,  and  the  furs  received  in  exchange.     The  articles  of  trade  were 
imported  from  France,  in  packages  of  convenient  size.    They  consisted  of  cotton 
cloths,  blankets,  calicoes^  guns,  hatchets,  and  other  kinds  of  hardware,  cheap 
ornaments,  and  other  articles  suited  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  Indians.    Thus 
the  fur  traders,  when  they  reached  the  Indian  territory,  either  hunted  or  trapped 
themselves,  or  exchanged  their  goods  with  the  Indians  for  the  furs,  which  were 
deposited  with  the  "  Farmers  of  the  Beaver  Skins,'^  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent 
to  the  markets. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  traders  from  the  posts,  it  was 
ordained  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  without 
passports  from  the  French  king,  and  all  persons  who  had  not  those  licences, 
were  prohibited  going  from  Quebec,  or  Montreal,  to  the  Indian  country  under 
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the  penalty  of  death.  The  ordinary  price  of  these  licences^  according  to  La 
Hontan,  was  600  crowns,  and  they  were  purchased  from  the  govemor^neral  of 
Canada  by  the  merchants,  and  by  them  sold  to  die  Coureurs  des  Bois,  at  an 
advance  of  about  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  they  could  command  in  ready  money 
at  Quebec  and  MontreaL  The  privileges  granted  in  those  licences  allowed  each 
possessor  to  proceed  to  the  ports  with  two  large  canoes  laden  with  cargoes  of 
manufactured  goods,  valued  at  about  1000  crowns.  Each  canoe  had  a  crew  of 
six  men.  On  their  voyages  made  through  the  lakes  annually,  the  ordinary  profit 
was  100  per  cent,  from  which  the  merchant  took  1000  crowns  for  the  prime 
cost  of  his  exported  goods,  600  crowns  for  his  licence,  and  forty  per  cent  for 
bottomry,  so  that  there  remained,  from  the  two  cargoes,  only  680  crowns,  which 
were  divided  among  the  twelve  Coureurs  des  Bois.  During  each  year  the  traders 
came  down  the  lakes  and  streams,  from  the  remotest  banks  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  then  to  the  Ottawas  river,  or  across  the  portage  of  Niagara,  with  full  freights, 
which  were  disposed  of  at  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  exclusive  policy  soon  became  manifest,  and  nearly 
every  person  was  permitted  to  embark  in  the  fur  trade,  and  the  system  of 
granting  licences  was  abolished.  Great  improvidence  soon  pervaded  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canadian  fur  trade.  French  manufactures,  used  in  the  trade,  were 
of  much  higher  cost  than  those  of  the  English,  and  in  consequence  the  profits 
became  so  smaU  that  many  of  the  French  traders  absconded  to  the  English 
posts,  which  were  first  established  in  the  country  now  forming  the  state  of 
New  York. 

The  Baron  La  Hontan,  who  ii^as  a  resident  at  Montreal  about  the  year  1685, 

and  who  was  for  some  time  the  French  commandant  of  a  fur  trading  post  on 

the  River  St.  Clair,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  in  his  account  of  the  fur 

trade,  says, — 

'*  Much  about  the  same  day,  there  arrived  at  Montreal,  twenty-five  or  thirty  caDoes 
belongins^  to  the  Coureurs  des  Boisy  laden  with  beaver  skins.  The  cargo  of  each  canoe 
auiountea  to  forty  packs,  and  will  fetch  fifty  crowns  at  the  fanners*  office.  These  canoes 
were  followed  by  fifty  more,  of  the  Ottawas  and  Hurons,  who  came  down  every  year  to  the 
colony,  in  order  to  make  a  better  market  than  they  can  do  in  thear  own  country  of  Micfaili* 
mackinac,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Hurons  (Lake  Huron),  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Blinese  (Lake  Michigan).  Their  way  of  trading  is  as  follows : — Upon 
their  arrival,  they  encamp  at  the  distance  of  500  or  600  paces  firom  the  town.  The  next 
day  is  spent  in  ranging  their  canoes,  unloading  their  goods,  and  pitching  their  tents,  which 
are  made  of  birch  bark.  The  next  day  they  demand  an  audience  of  the  governor-general, 
which  is  granted  them  that  same  day  in  a  public  place.  Upon  this  occasion  each  nation 
makes  a  ring  for  itself.  The  sayagee  sit  upon  the  ground,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  the  ^vemor  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair ;  after  which,  there  starts  up  an  orator,  or 
speaker,  from  one  of  these  nations,  who  makes  an  harangue,  purporting  '  that  his  brethren 
are  come  to  visit  the  governor-general,  and  to  renew  with  him  their  wonted  Mendship ;  that 
their  chief  view  is  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  French,  some  of  whom  being  unacquainted 
with  the  way  of  traffic,  and  being  too  weak  for  the  transporting  of  goods  from  the  lakes, 
would  be  unable  to  deed  in  beaver  skins,  if  his  brethren  did  not  come  in  person  to  deal  with 
them  in  their  own  colonies ;  that  they  know  very  well  how  acceptable  their  arrival  is  to 
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the  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  from  the  advantage  they  rei^  by  it ;  that,  inasmadi  as 
beayer  skins  are  much  valued  in  France,  and  the  French  goods  given  in  exchange  are  of  an 
inconsiderable  value,  they  mean  to  give  the  French  sufficient  proof  of  their  readiness  to 
famish  them  with  what  they  desire  so  earnestly.  That  by  way  of  preparation  for  another 
year's  cargo,  they  are  come  to  take  in  exchange  fusils,  powder,  and  ball,  in  order  to  hunt 
great  numbers  of  beavers,  or  to  gall  the  Iroquois,  in  case  they  offer  to  disturb  the  French 
settlements.  And  in  fine,  that  in  confirmation  of  their  words,  they  throw  a  porcelain  collar 
with  some  beaver  skins  to  the  governor-general,  whose  protection  they  lay  claim  to,  in  case 
of  any  robbery  or  abuse  committed  upon  them  in  the  town.*  The  spokesman,  having  made 
an  end  of  his  speech,  returns  to  his  place,  and  takes  up  his  pipe,  and  the  interpreter  explains 
^e  substance  of  the  harangue  to  the  governor,  who  commonly  gives  a  very  civil  answer, 
especially  if  the  presents  be  valuable ;  in  consideration  of  which  he  Hkewise  makes  them  a 
present  of  some  tiifiing  things.  This  done,  the  savages  rise  up  and  return  to  their  huts,  to 
make  suitable  preparations  for  the  ensuing  trucking. 

'*  The  next  day  the  savages  make  their  slaves  carry  the  skins  to  the  houses  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  bargam  with  them  for  such  clothes  as  they  want.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
treal are  allowed  to  traffic  with  them,  in  any  commodity  but  rum  and  brandy ;  these  two 
being  excepted,  upon  the  account  tiiat  when  the  savages  have  got  what  they  wanted,  and 
have  any  skins  lett,  they  drink  to  excess,  and  then  kill  their  slaves,  for  when  they  are  in 
drink,  they  quarrel  and  fight,  and  if  they  were  not  held  by  those  who  are  sober,  would  cer- 
tainly make  havoc  one  of  another.  Efowever,  you  must  observe  that  none  of  them  will 
touch  either  gold  or  silver. 

^'  As  soon  as  the  savages  have  made  an  end  of  their  trucking,  they  take  leave  of  the 
governor,  and  so  return  home  by  the  river  Ottawas.  To  conclude,  they  did  a  great  deal 
oi  good  both  to  the  poor  and  rich,  for  you  will  readily  apprehend  that  every  body  turns 
merchant  upon  such  occasions." 

At  this  early  period,  a  jealousy  arose  on  the  part  of  the  French  towards  the 
advances  of  the  English  fur  traders :  who,  as  early  as  1686,  had  penetrated  the 
wildernesses  as  far  as  Michilimackinac.  In  17^*  Charlevoix  says,  *^  As  for  what 
has  been  said,  that  by  making  a  settlement  at  the  Detroit,  we  should  bring  the 
fur  trade  too  much  within  reach  (of  the  English),  there  is  not  a  man  in  Canada 
who  does  not  agree  that  we  can  never  succeed  in  preventing  the  Indians  from 
carrying  them  their  commodities,  let  them  be  settled  where  they  will,  and  with 
all  the  precautions  we  can  possibly  take,  except  by  causing  them  to  find  the  same 
advantage  in  trading  with  us  as  in  the  province  of  New  York.^^ 

While  the  French  traders  were  trading  among  the  forests  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  supplying  furs  to  the  markets  of  France^ 
a  rival  power  appeared  in  Hudson^s  Bay ;  which  great  inlet  was  first  entered  by 
the  expedition  sent  from  England,  to  discover  a  northern  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Charles  II.  granted  to  a  society  of  JiOndon  merchants, 
denominated  The  Hudsmis  Bay  Company^  a  charter  in  1669,  upon  the  implied 
condition  that  they  would  strive  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  associa- 
tion confined  its  trade  within  tlie  regions  of  the  north,  until  as  a  competitor 
with  the  French,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  after- 
wards extended  its  trade  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  north-western 
territory. 

The  English  fur  trade  continued  to  advance  through  the  great  chain  of  the 
lakes  and  the  region  of  Hudson's  Bay,  mingling  barbarism  and  civilisation,  until 
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the  power  of  France  was  driven  from  Canada.  Prom  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  the  French  posts  in  1760,  down  to  the  year  1766,  the  fur  trade  from  Montreal 
was  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  The  furs  which  were  collected  by  the  In- 
dians from  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  were  sold  to  the  traders  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
who  now  extended  their  posts  towards  the  territory  which  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  France.  In  1766,  a  few  Scotch  merchants  from  Upper  Canada,  find- 
ing the  field  unoccupied,  established  a  post  and  factory  at  Michilimackinac,  the 
central  post  of  the  former  French  fur  trade.  From  this  point,  their  operations 
soon  extended  far  beyond  Lake  Superior  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, north  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  Saskatchawine  and  Lake  Athabasca* 
These  traders,  on  coming  in  collision  with  the  traders  of  Hudson's  Bay,  were 
for  some  time  harassed,  but  not  expelled  by  the  latter. 

Jonathan  Carver,  an  adventurous  native  of  Connecticut,  left  Boston  in  1766, 
and  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  the  upper  lakes,  passed  the 
two  succeeding  years  in  exploring  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  His 
intention  was  to  ascertain  the  character  and  acquire  the  languages  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  which  were  scattered  over  those  regions^  as  well  as  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  quality  and  productions  of  the  soil  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  also  to  discover  the  breadth  of  the  continent  of  those  regions  in  its  broadest 
part,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  forty-third  and  the 
forty-sixth  degree  of  northern  latitude.  His  ultimate  object  was  to  propose  to 
the  government  the  establishment  of  a  post  in  that  region,  near  the  ^  Strait  of 
Anian,''  which  he  considered  would  facilitate  the  discovery  of  a  passage  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Pacific.  These  objects,  however,  he  was  not  destined 
to  complete;  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  project  just  as  he  had  advanced 
to  the  river  St.  Peter's.  The  jotumal  of  his  travels  was  published  in  London^ 
and  widely  circulated.  It  contained  interesting  information  relating  to  the 
topography  of  a  country  which  had  then  been  but  partially  explored^  as  well  as 
facts  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes.     It  soon  led  to  further  adventures. 

In  1784,  preparations  were  made  by  several  European  nations  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  fur  trade ;  especially  between  the  north-western  coast  of  America 
and  China.  At  this  period,  the  Russians  procured  the  greater  part  of  their  furs 
from  the  northern  parts  of  their  empire,  and  transported  them  to  China  by  land ; 
while  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  were  supplied  by  the  factories  of  Canada  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  China  had  been  long  a  valuable  mart  for  fdrs,  which  were  highly 
prized  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  a  defence  against  the 
cold,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  a  badge  of  rank  and  wealth. 

In  1785,  James  Hanna,  an  Englishman^  sailed  from  Canton  in  Aprils  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  and,  in  August,  he  arrived  in  Nootka  Sound  in  the 
Brst  ship  that  had  ever  explored  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Here  he 
exchanged  coarse  manufactures,  and  old  iron,  for  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs^  with 
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which  he  returned  to  the  port  of  Canton.  About  the  same  period,  an  association 
of  merchants  termed  the  '^  King  George's  Sound  Company,"  was  formed  in 
London  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  western  coast  of  America. 
The  scheme  of  this  company  was  to  collect  furs  on  that  part  of  the  continent, 
and  to  transport  them  direct  to  Canton,  receiving  their  return  cargo  in  tea :  a 
special  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  carry  those 
teas  to  London.  For  this  purpose  two  shipd  were  despatched  to  the  Northern 
Pacific,  In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  two  vessels  were  sent  out  from 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  by  the  East  India  Company;  from  Macao  and  Canton 
by  the  EngUsh  and  Portuguese ;  and  from  Ostend  under  the  flag  of  the  Austrian 
Elast  India  Company.  The  French  also,  in  1790,  despatched  expeditions  to  the 
north-west  coast  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  fur  trade. 
An  agent  was  sent  out  by  Spain  to  California  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  furs 
for  the  market  of  Canton,  in  which  adventure  he  appears  to  have  partially  sue- 
ceeded.  But  the  few  furs  which  he  had  collected  were  of  inferior  quality.  Mean- 
time the  Russians  gradually  extended  their  trade  on  the  north-western  coast. 
The  American  ships  Co/umbia^  of  220  tons,  and  the  Lady  Washington^  of  90 
tons,  under  the  command  of  Kendrick  and  Gray,  were  fitted  out  by  an  associa- 
tion of  merchants  in  Boston,  and  furnished  with  sea  letters  from  the  general 
government.  They  sailed  together  on  the  30th  of  September,  1787,  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  fur  trade  on  the  same  coast 

During  the  year  1787,  the  North-west  Company  of  Montreal  was  established. 
This  association  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fatal  collisions 
which  had  occurred  between  individual  Canadian  traders  and  those  of  the 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company,  as  well  as  to  re-organise  the  fur  trade  on  a  larger  and 
more  secure  system.  Its  members  were  comprised  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  Montreal,  who  had  before  been  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  around  the  lakes. 
This  company  did  not  obtain  a  charter,  but  constituted  themselves  a  commercial 
partnership.  It  consisted  of  shares  unequally  divided  among  individual  stock- 
holders, some  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  importation  of  goods  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  trade,  in  the  supply  of  capital,  and  in  the  exportation  of  the 
proceeds ;  and  others  who  were  employed  in  actual  trade  at  the  interior  posts 
and  among  the  Indians.  The  shares  of  this  company  were  gradually  increased. 
The  agents  of  the  company  went  annually  to  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  St.  Mary,  and 
the  grand  portage,  where  they  received  the  furs,  and  forwarded  them  to  Montreal. 
The  articles  for  the  trade  consisted  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hardware, 
cutlery,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  some  spirits,  and  those  ornaments  and  tinsels 
which  were  prised  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  market  of  Montreal.  These 
goods  were  annually  shipped  from  London  about  the  first  of  May,  and  in  the 
winter  they  were  bartered  for  furs  and  peltry,  which  during  the  next  autumn 
were  shipped  from  Canada  to  London.     The  food  which  they  used  was  of  a 
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coarse  kind.  The  partners  of  the  company,  the  interpreters,  clerks,  guides,  and 
all  in  office,  were  allowed  better  provisions ;  but  the  canoe-men,  or  voyageursy 
had  generally  nothing  better  than  fat  melted,  or  boiled,  with  Indian  com  meal. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  had  exercised  supreme  dominion  over 
the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  soon  found  a  new  company  advancing  over  their 
territory,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  companies  soon  gave  rise  to  violent  outbreaks, 
though  they  confined  themselves  within  different  chartered  limits.  The  North-west 
Company  extended  its  operations  over  the  north-western  lakes :  their  anployes 
aided  by  French  Canadians,  half-breeds,  and  Indians,  with  their  commanders  or 
agents,  occupied  the  posts  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  French  along  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  two  years  after  the  first  establishment  of 
the  North-west  Company,  its  advanced  posts  extended  as  far  as  Athabasca  lake, 
800  miles  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  skins,  which  were  collected  by 
this  company  during  one  year,  is  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  Voyages  of 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  partner  in  that  association : — 

Product  of  the  North-west  Company,  for  one  Year  preyious  to  1794. 

106,000  beaver  skins.  600  wolverine  skins. 

2,100  bear  skins.  1,650  fisher  skins. 
1,600  fox  skins.  100  racoon  skins. 

4,000  kit  fox  skins.  3,800  wolf  skins. 
4,600  otter  skins.  700  elk  skins. 

16,000  musksquash  skins.  750  deer  skins. 

32,000  marten  skins.  1,200  dressed  deer  skins. 
1,800  mink  skins.  500  buffalo  robes. 

6,000  lynx  skins. 

Fort  William,  near  the  grand  portage  on  the  north* western  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, was  the  port  of  annual  rendezvous,  where  the  partners  from  the  interior  met 
the  leading  directors  from  Montreal,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  trade.  The 
latter  ascended  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  west  in  large  canoes,  manned  by 
Canadian  voyagers,  and  provided  with  articles  of  traffic  as  well  as  of  luxury, 
not  excepting  the  choicest  wines.  The  place  of  assemblage  was  the  grand 
council-house,  a  large  wooden  building.  The  antlers  of  the  elk,  the  bow,  and 
the  war  club  ;  Indian  ornaments  of  various  kinds  ;  richly  sculptured  pipes 
wrought  from  the  red  stone  of  that  region,  or  cut  from  the  horns  of  the  deer, 
and  ornamented  with  the  plumes  of  birds ;  buffalo  robes,  and  various  trophies 
of  Indian  hunting  and  warfare,  adorned  the  walls  of  the  hall.  Bear  and  bufialo 
skins  formed  the  carpets.  At  this  season  a  grand  dinner  was  usually  provided: 
consisting  of  the  flesh  of  deer,  buffalo,  hares ;  of  various  wild  fowl ;  of  fish 
caught  in  the  lakes  or  streams;  and  of  the  luxuries  carried  from  Montreal. 
The  partner  of  the  company;  the  French  t?o^flgettr,  decorated  with  tinsel, and 
with  a  red  feather  waving  in  his  hat ;  the  half-breed,  the  highlander,  and  the 
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Indian,  were  all  mingled  together.  On  these  occasions  the  forests  and  rocks 
echoed  the  song  and  the  wild  music  of  revelry;  and  the  Indians  and  traders 
shared  equally  in  the  pleasures,  or  intemperance^  of  this  annual  orgy. 

The  Russian  government  was^  at  the  same  period,  extending  its  establish- 
ments along  the  western  coasts  of  America.  An  association  was  formed  by  the 
merchants  of  Eastern  Siberia  as  early  as  1785,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  fur  trade  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Empress  Catherine.  The  government  seemed  disposed  to  suppress  that 
company,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of  its  agents  towards  the  natives.  But 
the  Czar,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1799,  granted  to  the  association  a  charter,  under 
the  name  of  the  '*  Russian  American  Fur  Company,**  giving  its  shareholders  an 
exclusive  right  to  trade,  for  twenty  years,  along  a  large  portion  of  the  coast.  This 
privilege  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  directors  of  this  com- 
pany had  their  residence  in  Siberia,  at  their  grand  depository  for  the  China  trade.' 
Tins  chief  office  was  afterwards  changed  to  St  Petersburg,  and  was  placed  under 
the  general  control  of  the  imperial  department  of  commerce.  The  Russian  fur 
trade,  although  more  absolute  and  military  than  was  that  of  the  French,  or 
than  that  of  the  English,  was  governed  by  nearly  the  same  general  system. 
At  this  early  period,  numerous  collisions  occurred  between  the  Russian  and 
the  United  States'  fur  traders,  arising  from  mercantile  rivalry ;  and,  among  other 
charges  made,  it  was  complained  that  fire-arms  were  furnished  to  the  natives 
by  the  Americans.  During  the  year  1791,  seven  vessels  from  the  United  States 
arrived  in  the  North  Pacific,  in  search  of  furs;  and  Captain  Ingraham,  who 
sailed  from  Boston,  in  1790,  discovered  the  group  which  he  called  the 
Washington  islands. 

•^riiat  celebrated  intrepid  traveller,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  traversed  the 
continent  of  America,  to  the  Pacific,  in  1793,  but  England  did  not  then  seize 
upon  the  advantages  which  his  experience  enabled  him  to  describe.  The 
American  vessels  which  traded  to  the  north-west  coast  for  furs,  sailed  from  the 
United  ^lates  or  from  Europe,  to  the  North  Pacific,  with  cargoes  of  spirits,  wine, 
sugar,  tobacco,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  iron,  and  coarse  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  which  were  exchanged  along  the  sea-coasts  with  the  natives,  or  Russians, 
for  furs;  or  return  cargoes  were  obtained  by  hiring  from  the  Russian  agent, 
hunters  and  fishermen  to  procure  furs  and  fish.  These  cargoes  were  then 
shipped  to  Canton,  and  bartered  for  teas,  porcelain,  nankeen,  and  silks,  which 
were  shipped  to  the  markets  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  ;  or  if  the 
American  ships  were  not  able  to  collect  a  full  cargo  of  furs,  they,  in  its  broadest 
extent,  were  laden  with  sandal-wood,  pearl-shells,  and  tortoise-shells,  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  for  which  articles  a  market  and  fair  prices  were  found  at 
Canton. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  North-west  Company  of  Canada,  an 
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American  fur  trading  company  was  afterwards  formed,  called,  from  its  principal 
dep&t  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  the  Mackinaw  Company.  The  North-west 
and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  traded  amidst  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the  Mackinaw  Compcmy  traded  chiefly  in  canoes 
to  the  regions  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

By  a  clause  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  concluded  in  1794,  British  traders  were  per* 
mitted  to  enter  the  American  territory,  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  By  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  the  Americans  acquired  the  splendid  advantages  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  all  its  tributaries,  from  their  sources  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  projected  an  expedition,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
federal  government,  for  the  exploration  of  the  country  Y^atered  by  the  Missouri, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
Those  adventurous  travellers  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  towards  the  Rodcy 
mountains,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  exploring  the  main  stream  to  its 
source.  Here  they  prepared  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  August,  1805, 
and  having  accomplished  their  object,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
on  the  7th  of  November,  of  the  same  year. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  North-west  Company  of 
Montreal  resolved  to  extend  their  fur  trade  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and 
during  the  spring  of  1806,  Mr.  Silas  Frazer,  a  partner,  established  a  British 
trading  post  on  Frazer's  lake,  near  the  fifty-fourth  parallel,  at  a  place  since  called 
New  Caledonia. 

At  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  an  association  was  formed,  in  1808,  called 
the  Missouri  Company,  which  was  projected  by  Manuel  Lisa,  an  enterprising 
Spaniard.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  number  of  trading  posts  were  established 
upon  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  one  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  Lewis 
river,  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  one  also  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia. 
But  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  r^ular  supplies  o 
food,  obliged  Mr.  Henry  to  abandon  it  in  1810. 

The  operations  of  the  North-west  Company,  in  confederating  the  numerous 
tribes  at  the  west,  especially  those  in  the  forests  around  the  heads  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  great  lakes,  induced  the  American  government  to  send  out 
individual  traders,  to  supply  the  want3  of  the  Indians,  and,  if  possible,  to  attrad^ 
their  trade  towards  the  United  States.  These  efforts  produced,  at  the  time,  but 
little  effect 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  w^e  extending  their  establishments  upon  the  North 
Pacific  coasts,  as  far  as  Norfolk  Sound,  and,  as  early  as  1806,  they  had  made  pre- 
parations to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  territory  occupied 
by  the  Russian  Fur  Company  was  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  was 
placed  under  a  commandant,  aided  by  a  number  of  Russians,  who  kept  the 
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natives  under  entire  sabjection,  and  compelled  tbem  to  labour  for  tbem.  These 
petty  commandants  were  under  the  general  direction  of  superior  commanders : 
one  of  whom  resided  in  each  group  of  settlements ;  and  all  were  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  chief  director,  or  governor-general^  who  exercised  absolute  power  over 
them^  subject  to  certain  written  regulations  which  were  drawn  up  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  labourers  in  the  Russian  fur  trade  were  employed  principally  as 
mechanics,  hunters,  fishermen,  or  soldiers,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  vagabond 
Russians.  The  furs  collected  by  them  were  shipped  to  Petro-Pawlowsk  and 
Ochotsk,  to  which  places  the  goods  also  required  for  the  trade  were  brought 
partly  from  Russia,  and  partly  by  American  vessels.  The  Russian  government 
afterwards  nearly  excluded  the  American  vessels  from  the  coast,  in  order  that 
the  Russian  company  might  monopolise  not  only  the  fur  trade,  but  prevent 
the  Americans  from  furnishing  the  Indians  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

In  1800,  the  stock  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company  rose  to  an  enormous  price, 
or  value,  under  Alexander  Baranoff,  whom  the  Americans  describe  as  a  bold, 
shrewd,  energetic,  and  heartless  man ;  who,  in  weighing  the  interests  of  the 
fur  and  fishing  trade,  considered  the  profits  as  of  far  greater  consequence  than 
right  and  humanity. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German,  who  had  emigrated  from  his  native 
country  in  1783,  engaged  individually  in  the  American  fiur  trade,  and  realised  a 
splendid  fortune*  He  obtained,  in  1809,  a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  for  organising  a  Pacific  Fur  Company :  all  the  capital  of  which  belonged 
to  himself.  His  plan  was  to  establish  posts  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 
Columbia,  and  on  its  branches,  as  well  as  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
These  posts  were  to  l>e  supplied  with  all  necessary  articles  for  trade,  either  by 
way  of  the  Missouri,  or  from  the  principal  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia:  which  post  was  to  be  supplied  by  ships,  that  were  to  sail  annually 
from  the  port  of  New  York.  This  principal  depot  was  to  be  the  magazine  for 
all  the  furs  and  peltries  collected  at  the  other  posts,  and  the  ships,  after  dis- 
charging their  outward  cargoes,  were  to  be  laden  with  furs,  to  be  exported  to 
Canton,  and  to  receive  there  in  retuni,  teas,  silks,  and  other  Chinese  productions, 
which  were  to  be  carried  to  New  York.  It  was  also  proposed  to  supply  by 
the  American  ships,  the  Russians  on  the  north-west  coast,  with  any  goods  they 
might  require,  for  which  fiirs  were  to  be  received  in  exchange ;  and  for  that 
object  a  special  agent  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg,  who  succeecfed  in  efiecting 
a  negotiation  for  carrying  the  project  into  effect.  Mr.  Astor  received  strong 
assurances,  from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  support  to  the  enterprise. 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  grand  project  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out : 
one  by  sea  and  one  by  land.  The  former  was  directed  to  proceed  by  sea  from 
New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Colombia,  with  the  proper  stores,  arms,  and 
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ammunition^  for  the  establishment  of  a  fortified  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia ;  and  the  other  to  advance  by  land^  up  the  Missouri,  and  across  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  same  point,  marking  on  their  way  the  most  suitable 
places  for  the  establishment  of  the  interior  posts. 

For  the  execution  of  his  plan  Mr.  Astor  engc^ed,  as  partners,  a  number  of 
Scotchmen  who  had  been  employed  in  the  North-west  Company,  together  with 
Americans  and  Canadians,  acquainted  with  the  fur  trade.  Those  partners  were 
empowered  to  conduct  the  trade  in  the  north-west :  receiving  for  their  services 
one-half  of  the  profits,  while  Mr.  Astor,  who  was  to  remain  in  New  York  and 
superintend  its  general  operations,  and  furnish  the  capital,  was  to  retain  the 
other  half.  In  1809,  the  ship  Enterprise  was  despatched  to  the  North  Pacific, 
to  obtain  information  at  the  Russian  settlements,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
future  operations. 

In  September,  1810,  the  ship  Tonquin  left  New  York,  laden  with  the  supplies 
for  the  establishment  of  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  arrived 
there  in  March  of  1811.  A  site  was  selected  on  that  river  about  eight  miles 
from  the  ocean,  and  named  Astoria.  The  goods  of  the  Tonquin  were  landed, 
and  she  sailed  to  the  North  Pacific  in  search  of  furs.  During  the  following 
summer,  the  necessary  buildings  were  erected;  a  garden  was  commenced;  a 
small  vessel  was  built ;  and  trade  was  begun  with  the  natives. 

In  July  following,  a  detachment  from  the  North-west  Company  arrived  at 
Astoria,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  left  Montreal  during  the 
preceding  year  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
On  their  way  to  that  point  they  erected  huts  and  raised  flags,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  the  territory  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  found  the  most  important 
point  occupied  by  the  settlement  of  Astoria.  The  expedition  was,  however, 
treated  with  hospitality  by  McDougall,  Mackay,  and  Stuart,  the  agents  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company. 

The  American  land  party  under  Mr.  Hunt  ascended  the  Missouri,  crossedth  e 
Rocky  mountains  and  arrived  at  Astoria  in  the  spring  of  1812.  They  suffered 
extraordinary  hardships  on  their  route ;  and  had  scarcely  reached  Astoria  when 
news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tonquin  and  her  whole  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Indian  interpreter.  It  appears  that  near  Nootka  Sound 
the  crew  was  overpowered  by  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  the  derk, 
and  a  few  odiers,  who  took  refuge  in  the  hold,  and  by  whom  the  ship  was 
blown  up.  This  catastrophe  arrested  the  trade  of  the  settlement,  which  was 
temporally  revived  in  May,  1812,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Beaver y  with  supplies 
from  New  York. 

In  January,  1813,  information  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  reached  Astoria,  and  in  the  June  following,  Mr.  McTavish,  a 
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partner  iit  the  North-west  Company^  arrired^  and  communicated  to  McDougall 
and  Ross  Cox,  the  managers,  that  a  British  naval  force  was  approaching  to  takd 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  McDougall,  and  Ross  Cox,  imme- 
diately quitted  the  service  of  the  American  company ;  entered  into  that  of  the 
rival  association ;  and  the  traders  unanimously  agreed,  that  if  succour  did  not 
soon  arrive,  they  would  relinquish  the  post  About  the  same  time,  a  body  of 
men  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company,  brought  information  that  a  large 
armed  ship,  called  the  Isaac  Toddy  had  been  fitted  out  at  London  by  the  North- 
west Company,  and  was  approaching  the  Columbia  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate, 
with  directions  to  destroy  every  thing  that  was  American.  McTavish  and  Stewart^ 
who  led  the  North-west  detachment,  purchased  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  the 
Pacific  company  within  the  territory  of  Columbia,  and  engaged  in  their  service 
all  the  traders  employed  by  the  Americans.  A  transfer  of  all  the  property  was 
accordingly  made  to  the  North-west  Company  for  40,000  dollars,  paid  in  bills 
on  Montreal.  While  the  transfer  was  in  progress,  a  British  ship  of  war  hove  in 
sight,  anticipating  a  valuable  booty  from  the  capture  of  Astoria,  which  was  still 
surmounted  by  the  American  flag.  The  place  was  surrendered  by  McDougall,  the 
chief  agent ;  but  the  property  was  then  safely  on  its  way  up  the  Columbia,  in  the 
barges  of  the  North-west  Company.  The  American  flag  was  replaced  by  that 
of  England,  and  the  name  of  the  post  changed  to  Fort  Oeorge.  On  the  28th 
of  February,  1814,  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the  Columbia  in  the  brig  Pedlar,  which 
had  been  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  property  of  the  American 
company  to  Canton ;  but  he  found  the  post  in  possession  of  McDougall,  acting  as 
a  partner  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  having  the  chief  direction  of  Fori 
George,  as  a  British  post.  Mr.  Hunt  received  the  bills  which  were  given  for  the 
company's  effects  at  Astoria,  and  its  establishments,  and  sailed  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Canton. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
provided  that  all  posts  taken  during  the  war  should  be  restored,  and  in  accord* 
ance  with  this  clause,  the  Americans,  in  1814,  demanded  the  restitution  of 
Astoria,  as  one  of  those  posts.  On  the  4th  of  October,  181 7»  the  sloop  of  war, 
Ontario,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Biddle,  sailed  from  New  York  for  the 
Pacific,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  post,  which  was  given  up  to  the  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Prevost,  in  October,  1818.  During  the  following  year,  the  charter 
of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  was 
renewed  for  twenty  years  by  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem* 
ber,  1821,  an  imperial  uka^e  or  edict  was  issued,  in  which  pretensions  were 
advanced  claiming  a  great  extent  of  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  by  right 
of  discovery  and  possession :  which  claim,  however,  was  not  admitted  by  either 
Elngland  or  America. 
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The  rivalry  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay  companies,  which  had  long 
involved  their  factors  and  traders  in  skirmishing  hostility,  assumed,  in  1814,  the 
character  of  actual  war.  A  colony  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  river,  by  Lord  Selkirk,  in  virtue  of  a  grant  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  was  surprised  by  the  North-west  Company,  who  denied  the 
validity  of  that  grant;  and  whose  posts  had  been  supplied  from  the  Red 
river  lands.  Numerous  acts  of  violence  ensued,  and  in  1814,  the  Scotchmen 
were  driven  away,  their  houses  demolished,  and  the  colony  destroyed.  The 
settlement  was  re-established  during  the  following  year,  when  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  the  posts  retaken  and  burned.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1816, 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  rival  traders.  Lord  Selkirk's  Highland  settlers 
were  routed,  and  their  governor,  Mr.  Temple,  and  several  others,  were  killed. 
In  consequence  of  these  fatalities,  and  of  arrangements  made  in  1819  and  1820, 
the  two  companies  were  united  by  the  name  of  "  The  Hudsof^s  Bay  Company ^^ 
under  a  charter  granting  to  them  the  privilege  of  trading  in  the  Indian  territory 
claimed  or  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years.  The 
duration  of  this  charter  was,  in  1838,  renewed  to  1859. 

Expeditions  to  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  were  afterwards 
made,  from  the  United  States  by  Ashley,  Bonneville,  Wyeth,  Pariter,  and 
others.  In  1826,  Messrs.  Smith,  Jackson,  and  Sublette,  of  St.  Louis,  formed 
a  company,  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  and  purchased  the 
establishment  and  interests  belonging  to  General  Ashley,  of  Missouri,  who  had 
previously  made  an  expedition  beyond  the  mountains,  aided  by  sixty  men,  widi 
a  cannon  drawn  by  mules.  In  1832,  Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  American  army, 
led  a  band  of  more  than  a  hundred  men,  with  mules  and  pack-horses,  trans- 
porting goods  from  Missouri,  and  collecting  furs,  chiefly  in  the  country  drained 
by  the  Lewis  river  and  its  branches.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Natbaniel 
Wyeth  projected  an  enterprise  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Columbia  ;  and,  although  he  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  expedition  on  account  of  the  indirect  opposition  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  his  explorations  were  of  great  service,  by  frimishing  information 
respecting  the  country.  The  recent  journal  of  Parker,  contains  much  in- 
formation respecting  the  Oregon  region. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company. — The  afiairs  of  this  company  are  managed  by  a 
governor,  a  deputy-governor,  and  a  committee  of  directors,  established  in  London, 
and  by  whom  its  operations  are  planned,  and  to  whom  the  reports  of  its  affiurs 
are  transmitted.  The  trade  of  the  company  in  America,  is  directed  by  a  resident 
governor,  agents,  factors,  and  clerks,  some  of  whom  have  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  trade ;  and  also  by  a  more  active  class  of  agents,  the  hunters,  voyagers, 
and  trappers,  consisting  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  French  Canadians,  half-breeds. 
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and  Indians,  who  are  paid  a  small  salary,  with  promiaes  of  fiiture  advancement 
according  as  they  shall  render  themselves  of  value  to  the  trade.  The  furs  which 
are  collected  are  procured  mainly  from  the  Indians,  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
goods^  which  are  imported  into  the  country  ;  the  servants  of  the  company  are 
also  engaged,  at  particular  seasons,  in  hunting  and  trapping.  The  territory 
ranged  by  this  company  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  an  agent,  who  receives  the  goods  imported  from  England,  and  distri- 
butes ihem  to  the  traders,  receiving  in  return  the  furs  which  are  collected  by 
them.  These  furs  are  sent  to  three  chief  depots  —  Montreal,  in  Canada; 
York  hdOTj,  on  Hudson's  Bay;  and  Fort  Vancouver,  upon  the  Columbia  river. 
Each  of  these  chief  posts  is  the  centre  of  a  number  of  inferior  posts.  The 
goods  from  Montreal  generally  pass  through  Fort  William,  on  the  north-west 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Several  vessels,  and  also  a  steamboat,  are  employed  by 
the  company  upon  the  north-west  coast.  Goods  for  the  trade  are  imported  to 
Fort  Vancouver  direct  firom  London,  and  the  furs  collected  at  that  post  are 
annually  shipped  to  the  British  metropolis.  The  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  regions 
tinder  the  company's  charter  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  swarm  with  salmon, 
and  other  varieties  of  fish.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  a  trading  post  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands^  and  has  also  rented  some  of  the  posts  belong  to  the  Rus- 
sian company. 

The  value  of  furs  collected  in  1828,  according  to  returns  made,  was  about 
200^000/.  The  shares  of  the  corporation  had  increased  from  forty  per  cent 
below  par^  to  140  per  cent  above  par.  The  annual  value  of  the  peltries  exported 
horn  America  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  between  1827  and  1833,  exceeded 
200^000/.  Mr.  Wyeth  estimated  the  value  of  furs  collected  in  the  territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  by  the  company,  at  138^000  dollars,  for  which 
were  only  paid  about  20,000  dollars'  worth  of  goods  at  the  prime  cost,  the  ser- 
vices of  350  men,  and  two  years'  interest  on  the  investment. 
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The  North  American  Fur  Company  have  but  few  posts  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  Rocky  moantains.  Its  agents  procure  nearly  all  their  furs  themselves, 
by  trapping;  and  trade  but  little  with  the  Indians.  Three  or  four  hundred 
hunters  and  trappers  remain  in  tliat  country,  who  repair  during  each  summer  to 
the  places  of  rendezTous,  carrying  their  furs  on  their  backs,  or  on  pack-horses, 
where  they  meet  the  caravans  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  places 
of  rendezvous  for  the  American  traders  are  on  Green  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Colorado,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  at  Pierre's  Hole.  A  portion 
of  the  American  fur  traders  are  also  stationed  round  the  great  lakes,  at  the  posts 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  French  and  English  companies;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fish  is  taken  by  them  annually  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  whidi 
are  shipped,  together  with  the  furs  collected,  to  New  York,  llie  quantity  of 
furs  collected  annually  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  we  are  not  able  to 
state ;  but  it  must  be  great,  from  the  quantity  exported,  exclusive  of  the  home 
consumption. 

The  success  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  which  had  advanced 
into  the  west,  soon  excited  the  emulation  of  the  American  Fur  Company; 
Mr.  Astor,  its  founder,  having  retired  in  consequence  of  his  age,  the  concerns  of 
the  company  were  left  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks.  A  com- 
petition  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two  companies,  for  the  trade  with  the 
mountain  tribes,  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Pacific* 

The  character  of  the  men  engaged  as  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  fur  trade 
throughout  the  extreme  north-west,  is  peculiar.  The  trade  is  not  carried 
on  now,  as  in  former  times,  by  batteaux  and  canoes,  under  the  old  Frendi 
and  English  system.  The  fur  animals  have  disappeared  before  the  advance  of 
settlers  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  for 
trade  has  been  transferred  to  tiie  mountain  regions.  The  traders  transport  their 
goods,  or  furs,  upon  pack-horses,  or  carry  them  on  their  own  backs.  They  move 
from  place  to  place  on  horseback,  sometimes  conveying  their  traps  upon  thrir 
shoulders  through  deep  ravines,  or  up  steep  precipices.  The  life  of  the  trapper 
is  therefore  a  course  of  toil,  deprivation,  and  excitement. 

Fort  Vancouver,  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  situated  on  the 
Columbia,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  comprised  in  a  group  of  build- 
ings enclosed  by  pickets,  which  includes  a  space  of  about  450  feet.  Here  there 
are  thirty-four  houses,  and  also  workshops  for  mechanics,  and  a  fort.  Near  the 
fort  are  cabins  for  labourers,  and  the  connecting  buildings,  a  saw-mill,  magazine 
hospital,  and  a  large  boat-house  near  the  shore.  At  this  point  is  also  a  farm 
containing  3000  acres  of  land,  cultivated  by  Canadians  and  half-breed  Iroquois. 
Four  ships  ply  from  the  coast,  bringing  supplies,  and  returning  with  furs  to 
London.     A  steamboat  called  the  Beaver,  of  150  tons,  and  with  two  engines  of 
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thirty  horse  power^  built  in  London,  is  employed  in  navigating  the  straits  from 

Juan  de  Fuca  to  Stickem. 

The  fiir  trade  has  long  extended  adventure,  employment,  and  excitement  to 

vast  numbers;  but  it  appears  fated  to  decline^  with  the  destruction  of  wild 

animals,  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.     The  indiscriminate 

destruction   of   those  animals,  has  been   obviated  in   some  measure   by  the 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  have  preserved  particular  tracts.     The  Russians 

and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  exclude  American  vessels  from  the  north-west 

Pacific  coast    The  American  fur  trade,  which  now  ranges  west  of  Lake  Superior 

and  the  Missouri,  towards  the  Rocky  mountains,  has  changed  its  principal 

depot  firom  Detroit  to  St.  Louis.     A  writer  in    the   New  York  Merchants* 

Magazine  observes : — 

^'  An  interesting  feature  of  the  commerce  of  St  Louis,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
trade  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  that  of  other  independent  traders,  including  the 
fur  trade  of  nearly  all  the  northern  and  north-western  Indians  within  the  jiuisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  concentrates  at  that  point.     The  value,  to  that  city,  of  the  trade  in  cloths, 
blankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  traffic,  exclusive  of  annuities,  the  pay  of  hands,  and 
the  outfits  for  expeditions,  boats,  &c.,  has  been  estimated,  by  indiyiduals  familiar  with  the 
trade,  as  exceeding  225,000  dollars.     It  has  been  computed  that  the  exportation  of  furs, 
bafiEsJo-robes,  and  peltries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trade,  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities, 
independently  of  the  home  consumption,  and  the  amount  sent  to  the  Ohio  and  other  parts 
of  the  west,  during  the  year  1841,  was  between  350,000  dollars  and  400,000  dollars  ; 
and  that  the  entire  fur  trade  for  that  year  could  not  fall  short  of  500,000  dollars.     This 
trade  includes  the  furs  and  skins  that  were  collected  by  the  various  Indian  tribes  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Columbia  to  the  California.     The  American  Fur 
Company,  it  is  well  known,  was  originally  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  dollars; 
and  into  this,  as  well  as  the  Meisrs.  Brent's  company  upon  the  Arkansas,  have  been  merged 
several  smaller  companies.     They  employ  a  nimiber  oi  steam  and  other  boats,  and  several 
thousands  of  men.     These  boats,  at  least  once  a  year,  ascend  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone,  freighted  exclusively  with  supplies  for  trade  in  furs  with  the  several 
Indian  tribes  between  the  state  line  and  that  river,  and  also  with  the  tribes  extending  thence 
to  the  Rocky  mountidns  and  the  Pacific.      The  fiu^  and  peltries  thus  collected  through 
that  extensive  tract  of  territory,  as  well  as  those  purchased  by  the  Mexicans,  traverse  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  interior  rivers ;  but  the  trade  has,  as  is  well 
known,  become  diverted  to  other  channels,  and  has  suffered  substantial  drawbacks  in  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  certidnty  in  the  plans  upon  which  it  has  been  prosecuted.*' 

The  trade  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals  being  carried  on  in  every  market  in 
Europe^  Asia^  Africa,  and  America,  and  as  those  animals,  whose  furs  are  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable,  as  objects  more  of  luxury  than  of  necessity,  are  in  all 
countries  decreasing  in  numbers, — the  fashion,  or  taste,  for  furs  must  either  di- 
minish in  proportion,  or  the  price  must  advance  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  furs 
most  sought  for  become  rarer. 

The  following  tables  are  compressed  from  official  returns : — 
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Skins  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  expoted  for  Sale  in  London. 


n;  lUo  imporlsd  bamTn-ooat  to  tbe  nBnnDt.  In  th*  lul  t«r,  o/  IM  Iba. : 
.)  HaboM  iBMk,  Ml  Iba.g  bsd-futtaen,  l«,641  Ibf. ;  rnH  ind  iwu  qidlli 
•  Sblp*  Dot  nrittt  thU  }eu. 


Statement  of  tbe  Quantities  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Furs  Imported  into.  Exported  from, 
and  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tec. 
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BEAVER. 


COUNTRIBS. 

Qaaotities] 

[mpoHed  into  the  United  Kingd 

om. 

1831 

1882 

1833 

1884 

1835 

1886 

1837 

1818 

1838 

1840 
No. 

55yl30 

12,180 
12 

1841 

1849 

1848 

Bikisk     Nortift 
AmericuiOo- 

IOOA^0  ■•••••• 

United     Sutos 

of  America. . 

Other  omutrtot 

No. 

93.199 

7,459 
286 

No. 

80,125 

11,645 
200 

No. 

34,275 

8,327 
47 

No. 

104,429 

12,025 
162 

No. 

85,033 

2,316 
151 

No. 

50,775 

6,434 
106 

No. 

03,801 

19,S98 
120 

No. 

06,820 

14,412 
ITT 

No. 

57,827 

10,870 
47 

No. 

52,M0 

15,250 
200 

No. 

44,810 

18,881 
19 

No. 

40^«0 

8,913 
»5 

Total 

100,944 

01,070 

42,649 

117,206 

88,400 

57,375 

112,479 

81,409 

08,760 

67,622^    67.780 

57.710 
01,238 

40,688 

Enterod    far 
homo  oon- 
•amption*.. 

05,699 

100,581 

92.098 

59^073 

97,542 

87,473 

74,514 

101,711 

75,108 

08,567    71,400 

68,048 

PITCH. 

COUNTRIES. 

Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837        1838 

1839 

1848 

1841 

1841 

1843 

Germany 

Holland > 

Belelmn ( 

Fraoce 

Other  oouitriea 

No. 
188,607 

24,418 

30,620 

•  • 

No. 

189,n8 

20^485 

28,978 

•  • 

No. 

144,152 

i  13,228 

I    6.083 

17,989 

64 

No. 
187,357 
15,586 

3|440 
15,632 

8,192 

No. 

37,827 

8,836 

48 

818 

52 

No. 

100,525 

12,773 

2,964 

5,018 

•  • 

No. 

51,407 

0.480 

838 

1,200 

43 

No. 
77,683 
8,800 
488 

*  • 
4 

No. 

83,647 

14,517 

1,996 

291 

•  o 

No. 

80,560 

13,332 

•  • 

80 

o  • 

No. 

85,060 

2,686 

8,912 

5,100 

•• 

No. 
50,993 
4^30 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

No. 
163374 
3,608 

4388 
2^480 

Total 

243,705 

239,241 

181,466 

224316 

47,575 

121,280 

00,053;    81,975 

101,451 

93,962 

101,788 

64325 

174308 

Entered    for 
home  con- 
sumption.. 

238,127 

244,340 

• 

182,771 

204,115 

50,390 

128.741 

68,045 

63,733 

111,726 

57,869 

100340 

75.042 

173,445 

MARTEN. 

COUNTRIES. 

Qaantitiea  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1S37 

1838 

No. 
80,812 
1,726 

4,436 

104381 

10,455 
91 

1889 

IMO 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Germany 

Hollmid ) 

Belclum 5 

France 

Britidi  North 
American  Co- 
lonies  

United  Suteo 
of  America. . 

Other  conntries 

No. 

11,139 

817 
27,676 

112,038 

50.083 
235 

No. 
16,171 

463 

10,612 

533O6 

37,919 
13T5 

No. 

67,187 
5  805 
(  1,220 

28,448 

16,164 

40,777 
686 

No. 
34,028 

5,666 

854 

11,862 

03381 

31,604 
731 

No. 

18,180 

2,741 

6 

10,488 

71,068 

47,153 
118 

No. 

70,404 
6323 
1.467 

87,603 

64,575 

15,934 
169 

No. 

09361 
4,898 
1.646 

20,757 

179,466 

33,781 
565 

200,659 

No. 

105,085 

7,054 

1352 

13326 

74,046 

16,711 
83 

No. 
57,630 
1,388 

lo',024 

01319 

20,107 
29 

No. 

78,810 
134« 
1,437 

21,681 

67375 

40398 
7,100 

No. 
62,027 

■  • 
•  • 

3,773 

6037« 

16308 
826 

No. 

76.182 
370 
815 

21.544 

84.804 

15,144 
13 

Total 

111388 

140,457 

163,277 

182,426 

159,954 

196,475 

211,751 

228,167 

160,947 

217350 

154.006 

208,881 

COUNTRIES. 

Qoantltiea  Re-esported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831 

1881 

1833 

1834 

1885 

1836        1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Germany...... 

Holland i 

Belgkon 5 

France 

Otfierooantries 

No. 
5.179 

222 

1,390 

478 

No. 
11369 

4,764 

7344 
2,710 

No. 
1,741 

I  1.034 

11.076 

1,024 

No.        No. 
184      5,106 
115         351 

56         188 

1,611     11,222 

18       1,094 

No.    1    No. 
5,393      3,088 

. .      1      •  • 

rtb      709 

11390       ^494 
200          793 

No. 
17.164 

404 

2,433 

19,953 

386 

No. 

i'oio 

7376 
1.420 

No. 
25,746 
122 

901 
5.942 

4 

82314 

No. 
^T33 

•  • 

108 

7,078 

420 

N«. 
1,419 

'210 
8.703 
3340 

No. 

I3O8 
218 

1.226 
12,377 

Total. 

7.260 

26.187 

14375 

1384 
130,205 

17361 

17,659     10,084 

40,430 

27.699 

14334 

13.638 

l^718 

JBnteved    for 
home  cvn- 
mrnpnon.. 

14.%359 

178,425 

I78.7ft8 

134370 

1 
107304   183,152 

214,600 

817,281 

164.393 

106.677 

16N731 

I823I5 

838 


AMERICA. 


COUNTRIES. 


Oemuioy 

BriUali  North 
American  Co- 
lonle* 

United  Stntee  of 
America  .... 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Boteredforoon 
enmption . . .  • 


MINK. 


Qoantitiee  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


1831 

1832 

No. 

688 

No. 

•  • 

30,742 

16,300 

70,120 
2,011 

60344 
3,798 

103,561 

80.942 

50,000 

68,400 

1833 


1834 


1835 


No.        No. 
1,814         755 


11,434  j    35,707 

95,749     96,158 
084<       .. 


No. 
7,237 

25.297 

82,960 
17 


109,681   132,020   115,501 


44,306     49.248     00.836 


1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1841 

No. 

2 

No. 

•  • 

No. 

4,020 

No. 
1,744 

No. 
3,436 

No. 
1.833 

No. 

2.883 

20,215 

42,765 

28,034 

26,950 

29.658 

22,233 

23315 

93,328 

4 

72.627 
10 

64,964 
7 

82,211 
915 

88,579 

•  « 

109,257 

■  • 

73,197 
1 

113,549 

115,402 

97.025 

Ut^BUG 

121.673 

133.323 

99370 

62,467 

44,077 

54,9D5 

39,961 

33.242 

04,901 

873t4 

lOO 


No. 
12,246 

32.137 
94J33 


MUSQUASH. 

COUNTRIES. 

Quantities  Impiirted  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831 

"noT" 

7,028 

737,746 

17,000 
919 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1S43 

Germany.. .... 

Bfitiah     North 
American  Co* 
lonies 

United     Stales 
of  America.. 

Other  oountries 

No. 

■  • 

400399 

100300 
199 

No. 
7,130 

96,191 

13380 
188 

No. 
12,420 

729395 

128.252 
2,288 

No. 

•  • 

1,147,725 

28.131 

701 

No. 

•  • 

187381 

101,125 
194 

No. 
100 

800,747 

328,148 
270 

No. 
24,080 

209307 

278,170 
1,139 

No. 
6354 

504394 

111,156 
897 

No, 

■  • 

215338 

138396 
3,178 

No.        No. 

100     1332 

147.835  558327 

191344.  300376 
..     1         114 

No. 

577.ttS 

Total 

771,698 
002302 

174.214 

507,298 

118389 

872,555 

1,171.659 

380301 

l,10^265 

604.016 

813,101 

357,114 

389339|  86O359 

866337 

Re-exported 

114.411 

110,859 

87,979 

211,490 

204,749 

270.742 

149.416 

111,700 

04,977 

54.840|    81.700 

198.115 

Entered  forooo* 
semption.... 

323348 

512.420 

246,089 

570,114 

784  379 

102,083 

690.060 

598,170 

406,322 

1 
511.116  60 1334 

1345.7U 

NUTRIA. 

COUNTRIES. 

Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1943 

United     States 
of  America.. 

BrasU 

SUtesoftheRio 
deU  Plata... 

Other  ooantries 

No. 

52,130 
9,008 

429.960 
2.273 

No. 
59,383 

•  • 

163371 

39 

212,493 

No. 

. . 

13,859 
30 

83,889 

No. 
15,270 

*  e 

40397 
36 

No. 

« • 
284 

557300 
10 

No. 

10,530 
266 

1358.891 

08S 

No. 

3,840 
466 

518,175 
905 

No. 

14,404 
13 

1,195,982 
455 

No. 
214334 

•  • 

•  • 

558 

No. 

A6O7 

• » 

196,811 
355 

No. 
5,457 

•  • 

1,119365 
190 

No. 

•  • 

•  • 

820374 

s;04i 

No. 

16341 
1306 

818.431 
MS 

Total 

494,067 

61,603 
51 3 16 

557.600 

1,97037s 

523,446 
810,414 

1,210,924 

214,881 
220,719 

241,773 

1,185312 

822,415 

836^n5 

Entered  for  con- 
sompcion 

416.012 

175,717 

23389 

451,867 

1,328317 

1,405372 

259388 

901.707 

6OO325 

56a^M6 

OTTER, 

COUNTRIES. 

Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831 

1882 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1848 

WO 

E.  India  Com- 
pany's Terri- 
tories* Cej. 

Ion :. 

British  North 
America. .... 

United  Sutes  of 
America. .... 

Other  oountries 

No. 

2 

21,636 

1,401 
90 

No. 

2 
15,749 

1,469 

338 

No. 

98 

6,782 

1,264 
.282 

No. 

8 

35,977 

903 
292 

No. 

1 

17,989 

143 
341 

No. 

100 

10,478 

3,107 
1,015 

No. 

3,613 

21351 

2.884 
821 

No. 

M41 
14,458 

608 
4,734 

No. 

4,487 

13,395 

871 
3,348 

No. 

8311 

12351 

10,012 
609 

No. 

3,743 

8A14 

11,641 
187 

No. 

2 

0,743 

6.290 
7«5 

8333 

887 
8,VS 

Total 23,098     17,557 

8.376!    27332     18374 

15300 

28369 

23.201 

^    21.601     3I,I84|    24,115 

15.756 

173H 
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Quantities  Re-exported  firom  the  United  Kingdom. 

COUNTRIES. 

1831 

1833 

1838 

1834        1835 

1836 

No. 

8,503 

7,073 

3,015 

t77 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1848 

1843 

RuMia 

Oermany 

Cbina... 

No. 
3,305 
3,091 

■  • 

383 

•  • 

No. 

3,161 
11,602 

M43 

•  • 

No. 
1,032 
13,440 

1,366 
112 

No.        No. 

7,380     18,807 

963;         830 

1,003       9.912 

87|         305 

No. 

13,551 
3,541 

889 

•  . 

No. 

14,658 

4,914 

10,490 

3 

No. 

0,655 

1.671 

7,473 

140 

No. 
35,467 

2^214 
039 

No. 
37,088 

447 

160 

No. 

14,876 
4,344 

•  ■ 

1 

No. 

11,421 

281 
9,091 

4 

V.  S.  of  America 
Other  countrien 

Total 

6,068 
3,484 

31,006 

15,856 

9,301     24,444 

18,700 

16,981 

39,996|    18,947 

38,310 

37,630 

19,331 

30,707 

Bntered  forcon- 
sumption .... 

1,741 

621 

911          594 

953 

384 

1,070         533 

083 

478 

354 

145 

An  Official  Account  of  the  Furs  disposed  of  by  the  Russian  Fur  Company  at  Kiachta 

in  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


NAME. 

1830 

1840 

1841 

Sea  otter 

number. 

511 

1053 

7361 

3373 

2984 

9059 

8869 

44 

752 

443 

07 

91 

1643 

1688^ 

number. 
700 
1063 
5204 
3053 
1646 
0000 
3401 
53 

149 

• . . . 
•  •  • . 
• .  • . 
1706 

number. 

408 
891 

}     6.779 

1,881 
10,000 

3,817 
158 
609 
755* 
187 
83 
005 

7,668 

Ditto  tails 

Bearer,  lat  olass •■.••..... 

Ditto.  3nd  class. 

Ditto  3rd  class .«. 

Sea  bear , 

Common  fox  •••••  ••■••... 

White  ditto.. .... 

Tellow  ditto 

Lynx 

Glutton  (mustela  euIo) 

Wolf. . .  .\.T: . ! . .  .^!t; . . . . . . . . : : 

Moskrat 

Otter 

CHAPTER    XX. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  OVER  THE  PRAIRIES^  AND  WITH  SANTA  FE. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Gregg,  recently  published,  of  this  adventurous 

branch  of  commerce  is  remarkably  interesting.     From  this  account  and  some 

statements,  compiled  by  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  we  have  drawn 

up  the  following  statement.     Mr.  Gregg  observes, 

''  A  tour  on  the  prairies  is  certunly  a  dangerous  experiment  for  him  who  would  live  a 
quiet  contented  life  among  his  friends  and  relations  at  home ;  not  so  dangerous  to  life  or 
health,  as  prejudicial  to  his  domestic  habits.  Those  who  live  pent  up  in  our  large  cities, 
know  but  little  of  the  broad,  unembarrassed  freedom  of  the  great  western  pnuries.  View- 
ing them  from  a  snug  fireside,  they  seem  crowded  with  dangers,  labours,  and  sufferings  ; 
but  once  upon  them,  and  these  appear  to  yanish  and  are  soon  forgotten.'* 

His  pages  are  enthusiastic  on  prairie  life,  and  abound  with  predilections  for 

the  mustang  and  the  buffalo,  the  little  prairie  dogs,  wild  colts,  and  still  wilder^ 

Indians.    He  has  repeated  his  journeys  to  New  Mexico  eight  times ;  and  observes, 

'^  The  overland  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico, 
seems  to  have  had  no  very  definite  origin ;  having  been  rather  the  result  of  accident  than 
of  any  organised  plan  of  commercial  establishment.  For  a  number  of  years  its  importance 
attracted  no  attention  whatever.  From  Captain  Pike's  narrative,  we  learn,  that  one  James 
Piirslev,  after  much  wandering  over  the  wild  and  then  unexplored  regions  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, finally  fell  in  with  some  Indians  on  the  Platte  river,  near  its  source  in  the  Rocky 
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mountidns;  and  obtaining  information  firom  them  respectinfi^  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico, 
he  set  out  in  company  with  a  party  of  these  savages,  and  descended,  in  1805,  to  Santa  Fe, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years — perhaps  till  his  death.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  took  with  him  any  considerable  amount  of  merchandise. 

'^  Although  Captain  Pike  speaks  of  Pursley  as  the  first  American  that  ever  crossed  tiie 
desert  plains  into  the  Spanish  provinces,  it  is  nevertheless  related  by  the  same  writer,  that, 
in  consequence  of  information  obtained  by  the  trappers,  through  tne  Indians,  relative  to 
this  isolated  province,  a  merchant  of  Raskaskiay  named  Morrison,  had  already  despatched, 
as  early  as  1804,  a  French  Creole,  by  the  name  of  La  Lande,  up  Platte  river,  witn  direc- 
tions to  push  his  way  into  Santa  Fe,  if  the  passage  was  at  all  practicable.  Tliis  emissary 
was  perfectly  successful  in  his  enterprise ;  but  uie  kind  and  generous  treatment  of  tbie 
natives  overcame  at  once  his  patriotism  and  his  probity.  He  neither  returned  to  his  em- 
ployer, nor  accounted  for  the  proceeds  of  his  adventure.  His  expansive  intellect  readily 
conceived  the  advantages  of  setting  up  in  business  for  himselt  upon  this  ^  borrowed' 
capital ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  remidned  there,  not  only  unmolested,  but  honoured 
and  esteemed  till  his  death,  which  occurred  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  afterward — leaving 
a  large  family,  and  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to  the  fiune  of  rico  among  his  neigh- 
bours." 

Mr.  Gregg  should  have  added,  and  of  rogue,  amongst  honest  men. 

The  Santa  F6  trade  appears  to  have  attracted  very  little  notice  until  the 
return  of  Captain  Pike.     In  1812^  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Mac  Knight;  Beard,  Chambers^  and  several  others^  who  followed 
the  directions  of  Captain  Pike  across  the  western  wilds  to  Santa  Fe.    They 
considered  that  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Hidalgo^  in  1810^  had  com- 
pletely removed  the  injurious  restrictions  upon  all  foreign  intercourse^  except 
by  special  permission  from  the  Spanish  government.     Hidalgo  had  some  time 
before  been  arrested  and  executed^  the  royalists  had  regained  the  ascendency, 
and  all  foreigners,  particularly  Americans,  were  now  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Mac  Knight  and  his  associates  were,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  smaed  as  spies, 
their  goods  confiscated,  and  the  leaders  were  shut  up  in  the  calabozos  of  Chi- 
huahua,  where  most  of  them  were  imprisoned  for  nine  years,    when    Itur« 
bide  set  them   at  liberty.     Two  of   the  party  are    said    to   have,  in   1821, 
returned  to  the  United  States  over  the  mountains  and  prairies,  and,  by  a  canoe 
down  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Arkansas.     The  reports  which  they  pro- 
mulgated induced  a  merchant  of  Ohio,  named  Glenn,  who,  at  the  time,  had  an 
Indian  trading-house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris  river,  to  embark  in  the 
Santa  Fe  trade.     He  proceeded  up  the  Arkansas  towards  the  mountains,  and 
encountered  great  labour  and  privation,  but  reached  Santa  F6  in  safety,  with  his 
caravan,  at  the  end  of  1821. 

During  the  same  year,  Captain  Becknell,  of  Missouri,  with  four  companions, 
went  out  to  Santa  F6  by  the  western  prairie  route.  They  started  from  the 
vicinity  of  Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Comanche  Indians ; 
but  having  met  accidentally  a  party  of  Mexican  rangers,  near  the  mountains, 
the  former  were  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the  latter  to  Santa  Fe,  where  they 
realised  for  their  small  stock  of  goods,  a  lai^e  profit.  Up  to  this  date  New  Mexico 
had  received  all  her  supplies  from  the  internal  provinces  by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz  ; 
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but  at  such  exorbitant  rates,  that  common  calicoes^  and  even  bleached  and  brown 
domestic  goods,  sold  as  high  as  two  to  three  dollars  per  vara  (or  Spanish  yard 
of  thirty-three  inches). 

The  favourable  reports  brought  by  Becknell^  stimulated  others ;  and  early  in 
May  following,  Colonel  Cooper,  from  the  same  neighbourhood^  accompanied  by 
several  others,  set  out  with  4000  to  5000  dollars'  worth  of  goods^  which  they 
transported  upon  pack-horses.  They  proceeded  to  Taos,  where  they  arrived 
safely  with  their  goods. 

Captain  Becknell^  with  about  thirty  men,  and  5000  dollars'  worth  of  goods^ 
started  from  Missouri^  about  a  month  after  Colonel  Cooper.  Being  an  excellent 
woodsman,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Upper  Arkansas 
country,  he  resolved  on  reaching  the  "  Caches,"  on  that  river,  to  proceed  more 
directly  for  Santa  Fe. 

Ignorant  of  the  arid  plains,  they  pursued  their  course  without  being  able  to 
procure  any  water.  The  scanty  supply  which  they  carried  in  their  canteens  was 
completely  exhausted  after  two  days'  march,  and  the  sufferings  of  both  men  and 
horses  afterwards  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  killing  their  dogs,  and  cutting 
off  the  ears  of  their  mules,  in  order  to  assuage  their  thirst  with  the  blood.  In 
despair,  they  scattered  in  every  direction  in  search  of  water,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  Gregg  says  that, 

^*  Frequently  led  astray  by  the  deceptive  glimmer  of  the  mirage,  or  false  ponds,  as  those 
treacherous  oases  of  the  desert  are  called,  and  not  suspecting  (as  was  really  the  case)  that 
they  had  already  arrived  near  the  banks  of  the  Cimarron,  they  resolved  to  retrace  their 
steps  to  the  Arkansas.  But  they  now  were  no  longer  equal  to  the  task,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  perished  in  those  arid  regions,  had  not  a  bufialo,  fresh  from  the  river*s  side, 
and  with  a  stomach  distended  with  water,  been  discovered  by  some  of  the  party,  just  as  the 
last  rays  of  hope  were  receding  from  their  vision.  The  hapless  intruder  was  immediately 
despatched,  and  an  invigorating  draught  procured  from  its  stomach.  I  have  since  heard 
one  of  the  parties  to  that  expedition  declare,  that  nothing  ever  passed  his  lips  which  gave 
him  such  exquisite  delight  as  his  first  draught  of  that  filthy  beverage. 

^'  This  providential  relief  enabled  some  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  party  to  reach  the 
river,  where  they  filled  their  canteens,  and  then  hurried  back  to  the  assistance  of  their  com- 
rades, many  of  whom  they  found  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  incapable  of  further  exertion. 
By  deg^rees,  however^  they  were  all  enabled  to  resume  their  journey ;  and  foUowing  the 
course  of  the  Arkansas  for  several  days,  thereby  avoiding  the  and  regions  which  had 
occasioned  them  so  much  suffering,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Taos  (sixty  or  seventy  miles 
north  of  Santa  Fe),  without  further  difficidty." 

It  is  from  this  period  (1822)  that  the  established  commencement  of  the  Santa 
Fe  trade  may  be  dated.  In  1824,  a  company  of  traders,  about  eighty  in  number, 
among  whom  were  several  men  of  intelligence  from  Missouri,  employed  pack- 
mules,  and  twenty-five  wheeled  vehicles,  of  which  two  were  stout  road-waggons, 
two  carts,  and  the  rest  Dearborn  carriages ;  the  whole  conveying  from 
25,000  to  30,000  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise.  The  caravan  reached  Santa 
F^  with  much  less  difficulty  than  was  anticipated  from  a  first  experiment  with 
wheeled  vehicles. 
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The  early  traders  seldom  experienced  any  molestation  from  the  Indians,  and 
generally  crossed  the  plains  in  detached  bands,  each  individual  rarely  carrying 
more  than  200  or  300  dollars^  worth  of  stock.  This  peaceful  trade  did  not  last 
long ;  and  the  traders  are  said  not  to  have  been  innocent  of  having  instigated  the 
hostilities  of  the  natives. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Santa  F^  trade,  returning  parties  have  per- 
formed the  homeward  journey  across  the  plains  with  the  proceeds  of  their  enter- 
prise, partly  in  specie,  and  partly  in  furs,  buffalo  rugs,  and  animals. 

"  The  fall  of  1828,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  "proved  still  more  fatal  to  the  traders  on  their 
homeward  trip;  for  by  this  time  the  Indians  had  learned  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
stock  with  which  the  return  companies  were  generally  provided.  Two  yoimg  men,  named 
McNees  and  Monroe,  having  carelessly  laid  down  to  sleep  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  mnce 
known  as  McNees'  creek,  were  barbarously  shot,  with  their  own  guns,  as  it  was  supposed, 
in  the  very  sight  of  the  caravan.  When  their  comrades  came  up,  they  found  McNees 
lifeless,  and  the  other  almost  expiring.  In  this  state  the  latter  was  carried  nearly  forty 
miles  to  the  Cimarron  river,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  prairies.* 

"Just  as  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  about  to  be  concluded,  six  or  seven  Indians 
appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cimarron.  Some  of  the  party  proposed  inviting  them 
to  a  parley,  while  the  rest,  burning  for  revenge,  evinced  a  desire  to  fire  upon  them  at 
once.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  not  only  innocent  but 
ignorant  of  the  outrage  that  bad  been  committed,  or  they  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
approach  the  caravan.  Being  quick  of  perception,  they  very  soon  saw  uie  belligerent  atti- 
tude assumed  by  some  of  the  company,  and  therefore  wheeled  roimd  and  attempted  to 
escape.  One  shot  was  fired,  which  woimded  a  horse  and  brought  the  Indian  to  the  ground, 
when  he  was  instantly  riddled  with  balls !  Almost  simultaneously  another  discharge  of 
several  guns  followed,  by  which  all  the  rest  were  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  except 
one,  who  escaped  to  bear  to  his  tribe  the  news  of  their  dreadful  catastrophe! 

"  These  wanton  cruelties  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  prospects  of  the  trade; 
for  the  exasperated  children  of  the  desert  became  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  *  pale  faces,' 
against  whom  they  continued  to  wage  a  cruel  war  for  many  successive  years.  In  fiact,  this 
same  party  suffered  very  severely  a  few  days  afterwards.  They  were  pursued  by  the  en- 
raged comrades  of  the  slain  savages  to  tne  Arkansas  river,  where  they  were  robbed  of 
nearly  a  thousand  head  of  mules  and  horses.  But  the  Indians  were  not  yet  satisfied. 
Having  beset  a  company  of  about  twenty  men,  who  followed  shortly  after — they  killed  one 
of  their  nwnber^  and  subsequently  took  from  them  all  the  animals  they  had  in  their  posses- 
sion. The  unfortunate  band  were  now  not  only  compelled  to  advance  on  foot,  but  were 
even  constrained  to  carry  nearly  1000  dollars  each  upon  their  backs  to  the  Arkansas  river, 
where  it  was  concealed  in  the  ground,  till  a  conveyance  was  procured  to  transfer  it  to  the 
United  States. 

"  Such  repeated  and  daring  outrages  induced  the  traders  to  petition  the  federal  gx)vem- 
ment  for  an  escort  of  United  States  troops.  The  request  having  been  g^ranted.  Major 
Riley,  with  three  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  riflemen,  was  ordered  to  accompany 
the  caravan,  which  left  in  the  spring  of  1829,  as  far  as  Chouteau's  Island  on  the  Arkansas 
river.  Here  the  escort  stopped,  and  the  traders  pursued  their  journey  through  the  sand- 
hills beyond.  They  had  hardly  advanced  six  or  seven  miles,  when  a  startling  inddeot 
occurred,  which  maae  them  wish  once  more  for  the  company  of  the  gaUant  major  and  his 
well-'disciplined  troops.     A  vanguard  of  three  men,  riding  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead,  had 

*  These  funerals  are  usually  performed  in  a  very  summary  manner.  A  grave  is  dug  in  a  ood- 
venient  spot,  and  the  corpse,  with  no  other  shroud  than  its  own  clothes,  and  only  a  blanket  for  a 
coffin,  is  consigned  to  the  earth.  The  grave  is  then  usually  filled  up  with  stones  or  poles,  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  voracious  wolves  of  the  prairies. 
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jttflt  dismounted  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  their  thirst,  when  a  hand  of  Kiawas,  one  of 
the  most  savage  trihes  that  mfest  the  western  prairies,  rushed  upon  them  from  the  immense 
hillocks  of  sand  which  lay  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  three  men  sprang^  upon  their 
animals,  hut  two  only,  who  had  horses,  were  enabled  to  make  their  escape  to  tne  waggons  ; 
the  third,  a  Mr.  Lamme,  who  was  unfortunately  mounted  upon  a  mule,  was  overtaken, 
slain,  and  scalped  before  any  one  could  come  to  his  assistance.  Somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
boldness  of  the  Indians,  the  traders  despatched  an  express  to  Major  Riley,  who  imme- 
diately ordered  his  tents  to  be  struck ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  that 
when  he  appeared  before  the  anxious  caravan,  every  one  was  lost  in  astonishment.  The  rein- 
forcement having  arrived  in  the  night,  the  enemy  could  have  obtained  no  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  and  would  no  doubt  have  renewed  the  attack  in  the  morning,  when  they  would 
have  received  a  wholesome  lesson  from  the  troops,  had  not  the  reveille  been  sounded  through 
mistake,  at  which  they  precipitately  retreated.  The  escort  now  continued  with  the  com- 
pany as  far  as  Sand  creek,  when,  perceiving  no  further  signs  of  danger,  they  returned  to 
the  Arkansas,  to  await  the  return  of  the  caravan  in  the  ensuing  fall. 

'^  The  position  of  Major  Riley,  on  the  Arkansas,  was  one  of  serious  and  continual 
danger.  Scarce  a  day  passed  without  his  beine  subjected  to  some  new  annoyance  from 
predatory  Indians.  The  latter  appeared,  indeed,  resolved  to  check  all  further  intercourse 
of  the  whites  upon  the  prairies  ;  and  fearful  of  the  terrible  extremes  to  which  their  ex- 
cesses might  be  carried,  the  traders  continued  to  unite  in  single  caravans  during  many 
years  afrerwards,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection.  This  escort  under  Major  Riley,  and 
one  composed  of  about  sixty  dragoons,  commanded  by  Captain  Wharton,  in  1834,  consti- 
tuted the  only  government  protection  ever  afforded  to  the  Santa  F6  trade,  until  1843, 
when  large  escorts,  under  Captain  Cook,  accompanied  two  different  caravans  as  far  as  the 
Arkansas  river." 

The  established  post,  or  entrepot,  for  depositing  the  goods  brought  on  the 

voyage  upwards  by  the  Missouri,  for  the  Santa  F6  trade,  is  the  town  of  Inde- 

pendence,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian  border,  and  two  or  three 

south  of  the  Missouri  river.     The  caravans  generally  start  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  ordinary  supplies  for  each  person  are  usually  as  follows :  about  fifty  pounds 

of  flour,  as  many  of  bacon,  ten  of  coffee,  and  twenty  of  sugar,  with  a  little  salt, 

biscuits,  beans,  &c. ;  the  plentiful  herds  of  buffalo  to  be  met  with  throughout 

the  journey,  affording  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  meat.    The  waggons  are  drawn 

by  eight  mules,  or  oxen,  the  former  being  now  generally  preferred,  on  many 

accounts,  to  horses,  except  when  occasionally  used  for  hunting  in  the  chace. 

Oxen  have  been  found  to  retain  their  strength  far  longer  than  the  mules  in  these 

expeditions,  especially  when  they  had  to  pass  through  muddy  or  sandy  places, 

yet  they  fail  when  the  grass  becomes  drier  and  shorter,  and,  on  this  account, 

mules  have  been  more  generally  employed. 

"  It  is  usual  for  the  traders  at  first  to  move  off  in  detached  parties,  till  they  reach  Council 
Grove,  about  ten  days*  journey,  the  rendezvous  where  they  become  organised  into  a  gene- 
ral body  or  caravauy  for  their  mutual  defence  and  security  during  the  remainder  of  their 
journey.  Travellers  suffer  more  loss  and  annoyance  from  the  straying  of  cattle  during  the 
first  100  miles,  from  the  neglect  in.  properly  looking  after  them,  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  ;  the  fi^uent  surprisals  of  the  Indians  rendering  greater  vigilance,  in  this  respect, 
afterwards  indisjpensably  necessary.  After  leaving  Council  Grove,  not  a  single  human 
habitation  —  not  even  an  Indian  wigwam,  it  seems,  greets  the  vision  of  the  prairie 
adventurer." 

The  name  given  to  this  spot  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gregg  to  have  resulted  from 

the  stipulated  payment  of  some  800  dollars,  in  merchandise,  having  been  paid 
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to  some  bands  of  the  Osages^  in  1825^  by  the  United  States  commissioners. 

Reeves,  Sibley,  and  Mathas,  for  insuring  the  suspension  of  liostile  invasion  of 

these  wild  "  sons  of  the  soil"  upon  the  traders  in  Santa  Fe. 

'*  Haying  entered  the  name  of  every  member  of  the  company,  with  the  number  o(wiiggofD8y 
&c,f  and  elected  a  captain  for  the  command,  with  a  lieutenant  to  its  several  divisions — a 
precaution  essentially  requisite,  as  these  expeditions  frequently  number  100  waggons, 
and  a  corresponding  complement  of  men  with  their  rifles,  including  some  small  mounted 
cannons,  they  proceed  upon  their  travels." 

They  meet  with  buffalo  and  Indian  in  about  the  same  latitude;  '^but  their 
welcome  for  the  former  is  far  more  enthusiastic  and  sincere,  for  their  stomachs^ 
sake,  than  the  latter,  dauntless  as  they  sometimes  show  themselves  on  the 
approach  of  the  'ferocious  foe.'  "  After  a  few  encounters  with  the  Indians,  the 
party  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  grizzly  bear,  about  which  such 
exaggerated  stories  have  been  given  by  travellers. 

Mr.  Gregg  alludes  more  than  once  to  those  singular  animals,  the  prairie-dog, 
and  their  habits  of  colonisation.  The  prairie-dog  bears  some  affinity  with  the 
marmot :  especially  so  in  their  J;orpidity  during  winter.  A  collection  of  their 
burrows,  in  some  cases  extending  over  an  area  of  several  square  miles,  and 
amounting  to  some  thousands  in  the  same  vicinity,  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
by  travellers  *'  a  dog-town.'^  They  seem  to  be  remarkably  social  and  domestic 
in  their  habits. 

Mr.  Gregg  prepared  the  following  table  of  the  value  of  merchandise  invested 

in  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  from  1822  to  1843  inclusive;  and  the  portion  of  the  same 

transferred  to  the  southern  markets  (chiefly  Chihuahua)  during  the  same  period ; 

together  with  the  approximate  number  of  waggons,  men,  and  proprietors  engaged 

each  year.     The  table  is  not  given  as  perfectly  accurate,  yet  he  believed  it  to  be 

about  as  nearly  so  as  any  that  could  be  made  out  at  the  present  day.     The 

column  marked  "  Proprietors"  presents  the  whole  number  engaged  each  year. 

He  observes  that, — 

*'  At  first,  almost  every  individual  of  each  caravan  was  a  proprietor,  while  of  late  the 
capital  has  heen  held  by  comparatively  few  hands.  In  1843,  the  greater  portion  of  ^le 
traders  were  New  Mexicans,  several  of  whom,  during  the  three  years  previous,  had  em- 
barked in  this  trade,  of  which  they  bid  fair  to  secure  a  monopoly.  The  amount  of  mer- 
chandise transported  to  Santa  Fe  each  year,  is  set  down  at  its  probable  cost  in  the  eastern 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Besides  freights  and  insurance  to  Independence,  there  has 
been  an  annual  investment,  averaging  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  the 
stocks,  in  waggons,  teams,  provisions,  hire  of  hands,  Sic,  for  transportation  across  the 
prairies.  A  large  portion  of  this  remaining  unconsumed,  however,  the  ultimate  loss  on  the 
profit  has  not  been  more  than  half  of  the  above  amount.  Instead  of  purchasing  outfit, 
some  traders  prefer  employing  freighters,  a  number  of  whom  are  usually  to  be  found  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Missouri,  ready  to  transport  goods  to  Santa  F6,  at  ten  to  twelve  cents 
per  pound.  From  thence  to  Chihuahua  the  price  of  freights  is  six  to  eight  cents,  imoo 
mules,  or  in  waggons.  The  average  gross  returns  of  the  traders  has  rarely  exceeded  nfty 
per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  their  merchandize,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  between  twenty  and 
forty  per  cent ;  though  their  profits  have  not  unfrequently  been  under  ten  per  cent;  in  fact, 
as  has  before  been  mentioned,  their  adventures  have  sometimes  been  losing  speculations. 
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Y  B  A  R  S. 


18ft. 

1823, 

1824. 

16i5, 

1826 

1827. 

1828, 

1820 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

18M 

1839 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 


Amount  of 
Merchandise. 


WaggoDfl. 


dollars. 

U,000 

12,000 

35,000 

6»,000 

90,000 

89,000 

190,000 

60.000 

120,000 

250,000 

140.000 

180,000 

150,000 

140.000 

130,000 

150,000 

90,000 

250,000 

50,000 

150,000 

160,000 

450,000 


number. 


96 
37 
€0 
55 

100 
80 
70 

130 
70 

105 
80 
75 
70 
80 
50 

130 
80 
60 
70 

aso 


Men. 

Troprietors. 

number. 

number. 

70 

60 

50 

30 

100 

80 

130 

90 

100 

70 

00 

50 

200 

80 

50 

20 

140 

60 

320 

80 

150 

40 

185 

60 

160 

50 

140 

40 

135 

35 

160 

35 

100 

SO 

250 

40 

60 

S 

100 

12 

120 

15 

350 

SO 

Taken  to  Chi- 
huaboa. 


RSMABKS. 


dollars. 


3,000 

5,000 

7,000 

8,000 

20,000 

5,000 

20.000 

80,000 

50,000 

80,000 

70,000 

70,000 

60.000 

80,000 

40.000 

100,000 

10,000 

80,000 

90,000 

800,000 


Pack  anioMls  only  used. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,        and  waggoas. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Waggons  only,  henceforth. 

3  men  lulled — (the  first). 

1st  U.  8.  Kscort,  1  trader  killed. 

First  oxen  nsed  by  traders. 

Two  men  killed. 

Party  defended  on  Caoadian,  2 

men  killed,  3  perishe<). 
2nd  U.  S.  lUcort. 


Arkansas  expedition. 

Chihuahua  ditto. 

Texas  Saota  P6  expedition. 

8rd  U.  S.  Escort,  porti  closed. 


''From  1831  to  the  present  date,  prices  hare  scarcely  ayeraged,  for  medium  caHcoes, 
thirty-seyen  cents,  and  for  plain  domestic  cottons,  thirty-one  cents  per  yard.  Taking  as- 
sortments roimd,  100  per  cent  upon  United  States  costs  were  generally  considered  excellent 
sales :  many  stocks  haye  been  sold  at  a  still  lower  rate*  The  average  prices  of  Chihuahua 
are  equally  low,  yet  a  brisker  demand  has  rendered  this  the  most  agreeable  and  profitable 
branch  of  the  traae. 

''  The  first  attempt  to  introduce  American  goods  into  the  more  southern  markets  of 
Mexico  firom  Santa  Fe,  was  made  in  the  year  1824.  The  amounts  were  yery  small,  however, 
till  towards  the  year  1831.  For  a  few  of  the  first  years,  the  traders  were  in  the  habit  of 
eonyeying  small  lots  to  Sonora  and  California ;  but  tms  branch  of  the  trade  has,  I  believe, 
latterly  ceased  altogether.  Yet  the  amounts  transferred  to  Chihuahua  have  generally  in- 
creased; 80  that  for  the  last  few  years,  that  trade  has  consumed  very  nearly  half  of  the 
entire  imports  by  the  Missouri  caravans. 

''  The  entire  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  the  department  of  Chihuahua,  has  been 
estimated,  by  intelligent  Mexican  merchants,  at  from  two  to  three  millions  annually;  the 
first  cost  of  which  might  be  set  down  at  nearly  one  half.  Of  this  amount  the  Santa  Fe 
trade,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  has  not  furnished  a  tenth  part ;  the 
balance  bein^  introduced  through  other  ports,  viz. :  Matamoros,  whence  Chihuahua  has 
received  nearty  half  its  supplies — Vera  Cruz,  vid,  the  city  of  Mexico,  whence  considerable 
amounts  have  been  brought  to  this  department — Tampico^  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Mazatlan,  on  the  Pacific,  vi^  Durango,  whence  the  imports  have  been  of  some  importance 
— ^while  nearly  all  the  west  of  the  department,  and  especially  the  heavy  consumption  of  the 
mining  town  of  Jesus-Maria,  receives  most  of  its  supplies  from  the  port  of  Guaymas  on  the 
Gulf  of  California ;  whence,  indeed,  several  stocks  ot  goods  have  been  introduced  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Cluhuahua  itself.  In  1840,  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  was  transported 
directly  from  the  Red  river  frontier  of  Arkansas  to  Chihuahua ;  but  no  other  expedition 
has  ever  been  made  in  that  direction. 

"By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  importations  through  the  seaports,  has  been 
made  by  British  merchants.  It  is  chiefly  the  preference  g^ven  to  American  manu- 
factures, which  has  enabled  the  merchandise  of  the  Santa  F^  adventurers  to  compete  in 
the  southern  markets,  with  goods  introduced  through  the  seaports,  which  have  hiad  the 
benefit  of  the  drawback.  In  this  last  respect  our  traders  have  laboured  under  a  very 
unjust  burden. 

"  It  is  difficidt  to  conceive  any  equitable  reason  why  merchants,  conveying  their  goods 
across  the  prairies  in  waggons,  should  not  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
gt^vemment,  as  those  who  transport  them  in  vessels  across  the  ocean.  This  assistance 
mi^ht  have  enabled  our  merchants  to  monopolise  the  rich  trade  of  Chihuahua;  and  they 
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would,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  a  share  of  that  of  the  slill  richer  departments  of  Durango 
and  Ziacatecas,  as  well  as  some  portion  of  the  Sonora  and  Califomia  trade.  Then  rating 
that  of  Chihuahua  at  2,000,000,  half  that  of  Durango  at  the  same,  and  1,000,000  from 
Zacatecas,  Sonora,  &c.,  it  would  ascend  to  the  amount  of  some  5,000,000  of  dollars  per 
annum. 

**  In  point  of  revenue,  Santa  Fe  has  been  of  but  little  importance  to  the  government 
of  Mexico.  Though  the  amount  of  duties  collected  annuaUy  at  this  port  has  usually  been 
50,000  to  80,000  dollars,  yet  nearly  one-half  lias  been  embezzled  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  leaving  an  average  net  revenue  of  perhaps  less  than  40,000  dollars  per  annum. 

*^  It  is  not  an  unimportant  fact  to  be  known,  that,  since  the  year  1831,  few  or  none  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  once  environed  the  Santa  re  adventurer  have  been 
encountered.  No  traders  have  been  killed  by  the  savages  on  the  reg^ar  route,  and  but  few 
animals  stolen  from  the  caravans.  On  the  whole,  the  rates  of  insurance  upon  adventures 
in  this  trade  should  hardly  be  as  high  as  upon  marine  adventures  between  New  Yoric  and 
Liverpool.  While  I  declare,  however,  the  serious  dangers  and  troubles  to  have  been  in 
general  so  slight,  I  ought  not  to  suppress  at  least  an  ouUine  of  the  difficulties  that  occurred 
on  the  prairies  in  1843,  which  were  attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 

*'  It  had  been  reported  in  Santa  F6  as  early  as  November,  1 842,  that  a  party  of  Texans 
were  upon  the  prairies,  prepared  to  attack  any  Mexican  traders  who  should  cross  the 
plains  the  succeeding  spring;  and  as  some  Americans  were  accused  of  being  spies,  and  in 
collusion  with  the  Texans,  many  were  ordered  to  Santa  F6  for  examination,  occasioning  a 
deal  of  trouble  to  several  innocent  persons.  Than  this,  however,  but  little  further  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  report,  many  believing  it  but  another  of  those  rumours  of  Texan  inva- 
sion which  had  so  often  spread  useless  consternation  through  the  country. 

**  So  little  apprehension  appeared  to  exist,  that  in  February,  1843,  Don  Antonio  Jose 
Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  left  Santa  F6  for  Independence,  virith  but  five  servants,  two  wag- 
gons, and  fifty-five  mules.  He  had  with  him  some  10,000  or  12,000  dollars  in  specie  and 
gold  bullion,  besides  a  small  lot  of  furs.  As  the  month  of  March  was  extremely  inclement^ 
the  little  party  suffered  inconceivably  from  cold  and  privations.  Most  of  them  were  frost- 
bitten, and  all  their  animals,  except  five,  perished  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  season ; 
on  which  account  Chavez  was  compelled  to'leave  one  of  his  waggons  upon  the  prairies.  He 
had  worried  along,  however,  with  his  remaining  waggon  and  valuables,  till  about  the  10th 
of  April,  when  he  found  himself  near  the  Little  Arkansas,  at  least  100  miles  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  He  was  there  met  by  fifteen  men  from  the  border  of  Mis- 
souri, professing  to  be  Texan  troops,  under  the  command  of  one  John  M'Daniel.  This 
party  had  been  coUected,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  frontier,  by  their  leader,  who  was 
recently  from  Texas,  from  which  government  he  professed  to  hold  a  captain's  com- 
mission. They  started,  no  doubt,  with  the  intention  of  joining  one  Colonel  Warfield 
(also  said  to  hold  a  Texan  commission),  who  had  been  upon  the  plains  near  the  mountains, 
with  a  small  party  for  several  months,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  attacking  the  Mexican 
traders. 

''  Upon  meeting  Chavez,  however,  the  party  of  M'Daniel  at  once  determined  to  make 
sure  of  the  prize  he  was  possessed  of,  rather  than  take  their  chances  of  a  similar  booty 
beyond  the  United  States  boundary.  The  unfortunate  Mexican  was  therefore  taken  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  road,  and  his  baggage  rifled.  Seven  of  the  party  then  leh  for  the  set- 
tlements with  their  share  of  the  booty,  amounting  to  some  400  or  500  dollars  a  piece, 
making  the  journey  on  foot,  as  their  horses  had  taken  a  stampede  and  escaped.  The 
remaining  eight,  soon  after  the  departure  of  their  comrades,  determined  to  put  Chavez  to 
death,  for  what  cause  it  would  seem  difficult  to  conjecture,  as  he  had  been  for  two  days 
their  unresisting  prisoner.  Lots  were  accordingly  cast  to  determine  which  four  of  the 
party  should  be  the  cruel  executioners;  and  their  wretched  victim  was  taken  off  a  few  rods 
and  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  After  his  murder,  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  was  fbond 
about  his  person,  and  in  his  trunk.  The  body  of  the  unfortunate  man,  together  with  his 
waggon  and  baggage,  was  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  ravine;  and  a  few  of  the  lost 
animals  of  the  marauders  havinc^  been  found,  their  booty  was  packed  upon  them  and  home 
away  to  the  frontier  of  Mlssoun. 
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^'  Great  exertions  had  been  made  to  intercept  this  lawless  band  at  the  outset;  but  they 
escaped  the  vigilance  even  of  a  detachment  of  dragoons  that  had  followed  them  over  100 
miles.  Yet  the  honest  citizens  of  the  border  were  too  much  on  the  alert  to  permit  them  to 
return  with  impunity.  However,  five  of  the  whole  number  (including  three  of  the  party 
that  killed  the  man)  effected  their  escape,  but  the  other  ten  were  arrested,  committed,  and 
sent  to  St.  Louis  for  trial  before  the  United  States  Court.  It  appears  that  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  killing  of  Chavez  have  since  been  convicted  of  murder,  and  the  others,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  robbery,  were  found  guilty.*' 

A  Colonel  Snively  soon  after  organised  a  company  of  175  men,  who,  about 

the  same  year  falling  in  with  others  equipped  for  the  like  object,  under  a  Colonel 

Warfield,  commenced  an  attack  on  Mora,  a  Tillage  on  the  Mexican  frontier* 

These  men  were  soon  worsted  by  the  Mexicans  and  disbanded.    They  were  soon 

followed  by  other  expeditions,  which  derived  no  unimportant  aid  from  some 

American  citizens ;  and  the  result  has  lately  caused  much  political  discussion 

throughout  the  United  States. 

"  But  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  ^*  attending  this  invasion 
of  the  prairies — unfortunate  at  least  to  the  United  States  and  to  New  Mexico — was  the 
closing  of  the  northern  ports,  to  foreign  commerce,  which  was  doubtless,  to  a  great  degree 
a  consequence  of  the  berore-mentioned  expedition,  and  which  of  course  terminated  the  Santa 
Fe  trade,  at  least  for  the  present.* 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  are  indolent,  intolerant,  systematically  cringing, 
have  no  stability  except  in  artifice,  no  profundity  except  for  intrigue.  The  maladminis* 
tration  of  the  laws  seems  to  be  another  impediment  to  their  harmonious  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  traders  £rom  the  United  States. 

*^  The  most  glaring  outrages  upon  American  citizens  were  committed  in  1841,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  expedition.  In  Taos,  a  poor  deaf  and 
dumb  United  States  Creole  Frenchman  was  beaten  to  death  in  open  day.  In  San  Miguel, 
the  alcalde^  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  entered  the  store  of  a  Mr.  Rowland,  whom  he  robbed  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  merchandise.  At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  excitement  raged 
in  Santa  F6  against  Americans,  whose  lives  appeared  in  imminent  danger ;  and  a  most 
savage  attack  was  made  upon  our  excellent  consul,  Manuel  Alvarez,  £sq.,  who  had  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  American  citizens. 

*'  A  few  minutes  after  the  governor  had  departed  for  San  Miguel,  to  encounter  the 
Texans,  a  fellow  named  Martin,  his  nephew  and  confidential  agent,  fuded  by  a  band  of 
ferocious  sans  culottes^  and  armed  with  a  large  knife,  secretiy  entered  the  house  of  the 
consul,  who  perceived  him  in  time,  however,  to  avert  the  blow ;  yet  he  received  a  severe 
vround  in  the  face  during  the  scuffle  that  ensued :  the  rabble  running  in  at  the  same  time, 
and  vociferating,  *  Saquado  afuera  I  nuUenlo  /' — Drag  him  out !  Kill  him  1  Mr.  Alvarez, 
doubtiess,  owed  his  preservation  partially  to  the  consternation  with  which  the  failure  of  their 
clandestine  attempt  at  his  life  inspired  the  cowardly  ruffians.  Instead  of  being  punished  for 
this  diabolical  act,  the  principal  assassin  on  the  contrary,  was  soon  after  promoted  in  the 
army. 

^*  The  outrage  did  not  end  here,  however ;  for,  on  the  consid's  demanding  his  passport 
for  the  United  States,  it  was  refused  for  nearly  a  month  ;  thus  detaining  him  until  the  cold 

*  The  following  is  the  substance  of  Santa  Anna's  decree,  dated  at  bis  palace  of  Tacubaya, 
August  7,  1843  :— 

"  Article  1st. — The  frontier  custom-houses  of  Taos,  in  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  Paso 
del  Norte  and  Presidio  del  Norte  in  that  of  Chihuahua,  are  entirely  closed  to  all  commerce. 

**  Article  2nd.— This  decree  shall  take  effect  within  forty-five  days  after  its  publication  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic.** 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  only  port  in  Mexico  for  foreign  goods  was  nominally  Taos, 
though  the  custom-house  was  at  Santa  Fe,  where  all  the  entrances  were  made. 
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season  had  so  far  advanced,  that,  of  his  party  (ahout  fifteen  in  nmnher),  two  perished  &om 
the  cold ;  and  not  one  arrived  without  b^g  more  or  less  frost-bitten — some  very  severely — 
besides  suffering  a  loss  of  about  fifty  animals  from  the  same  cause. 

**  With  a  view  of  oppressing  our  merchants,  Governor  Armijo  had,  as  eariy  as  1839, 
issued  a  decree  exempting  all  the  natives  from  the  tax  imposed  on  store-houses,  shops,  &c., 
throwing  the  whole  burden  of  impost  upon  foreigners  and  naturalised  citizens ;  a  measure 
dearly  and  unequivocally  at  variance  with  the  treaties  and  stipulations  entered  into  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  A  protest  was  presented,  without  effect ;  when  our  consul, 
finding  all  remonstrances  useless,  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  American  minister  at  Mexico; 
who,  although  the  vital  interests  of  American  citizens  were  at  stake,  deemed  the  affair  of 
too  little  importance,  perhaps,  and  therefore  appears  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  it.  But 
this  system  of  levying  excessive  taxes  upon  foreigners,  is  by  no  means  an  original  invention 
of  Governor  Armiio.  In  1835,  the  government  of  Chihuahua  having  levied  a  contribucion 
de  guerra  for  raising  means  to  make  war  upon  the  savages,  who  were  laying  waste  the 
surrounding  country,  foreign  merchants,  with  an  equal  disregard  for  their  rights  and  the 
obligations  of  treaties,  were  taxed  twenty-five  dollars  each  per  month  ;  while  the  native 
merchants,  many  of  whom  possessed  large  haciendas,  with  thousands  of  stock,  for  the 
especial  protection  of  which  these  taxes  were  chiefly  imposed,  paid  only  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  each.     Remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  governor,  but  in  vain. 

"  For  a  few  years.  Governor  Annijo  established  a  tariff  of  his  oum^  entirely  arbitraiy^ 
exacting  500  dollars  for  each  waggon -load,  whether  large  or  small,  of  fine  or  coarse  goods. 
Of  course,  this  was  very  advantageous  to  such  traders  as  had  large  waggons  and  costly 
assortments,  while  it  was  no  less  onerous  to  those  witii  smaller  vemcles,  or  coarse,  heavy 
goods.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  traders  soon  took  to  conveying  their  mer- 
chandise only  in  tiie  largest  waggons,  drawn  by  ten  or  twelve  mules,  and  omitting  the 
coa^rser  and  more  weighty  articles  of  trade.  This  caused  the  governor  to  return  to  an 
ad  valorem  system,  though  still  without  regard  to  the  Arancel  general  of  the  nation. 
How  much  of  these  duties  found  their  way  into  the  public  treasury,  I  will  not  vulture  to 
assert. 

"  The  arrivid  of  a  caravan  at  Santa  Fe  changes  the  aspect  of  the  place  at  once.  Instead 
of  the  idleness  and  stagnation  which  its  streets  exhibited  before,  one  now  sees  everywhere 
the  bustle,  noise,  and  activity  of  a  lively  market  town.  As  the  Mexicans  very  rarely  speak 
English,  the  negotiations  are  mostiy  conducted  in  Spanish. 

**  Taking  the  circuit  of  the  stores,  I  found  they  usually  contained  general  assortmoits, 
much  like  those  to  be  met  with  in  the  retail  variety  stores  of  the  west.  The  stocks  of 
the  inexperienced  merchants  are  apt  to  abound  in  unsaleable  goods — muku,  as  the  Mexicans 
figuratively  term  them. 

"  Although  a  fair  variety  of  dry  goods,  silks,  hardware,  &c.,  is  to  be  found  in  thin 
market,  domestic  cottons,  both  bleached  and  brown,  constitute  the  great  staple,  of  whic^ 
nearly  equal  quantities  ought  to  enter  into  a  *  Santa  F^  assortment.'  The  demand  for 
these  goods  is  such,  that  at  least  one-half  of  our  stocks  of  merchandise  is  made  up  of  them. 
However,  although  they  afford  a  greater  nominal  per  centum  than  many  other  articles,  the 
profits  are  reduced  by  their  freight  and  heavy  duty.  In  all  the  southern  markets,  where 
they  enter  into  competition,  there  is  a  decided  preference  given  to  the  American  manufac- 
tures over  the  British,  as  the  former  are  more  heavy  and  durable.  The  demand  for  calicoes 
is  also  considerable,  but  this  kind  of  goods  affords  much  less  profit.  The  quanti^  in  an 
assortment  should  be  about  equal  to  half  that  of  domestics.  Cotton  velvets  and  wUings 
whether  bleached,  brown,  or  blue,  and  especially  the  latter,  have  also  been  in  muich 
request.  But  all  the  coarser  cotton  goods,  whether  shirtings,  calicoes,  or  drillings,  &c., 
were  prohibited  by  the  Arancel,  or  tariff,  of  1837,  and  still  continue  to  be,  wiui  some 
modifications." 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte^  extending  about  100  miles  nortli,  and  150 

miles  south  of  Santa  Fe|  seems  remarkable  for  its  beauty^  richness  of  produce^ 

and  diversity  of  soil. 
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"  Whatever  is  thrown  into  its  bosom,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  "  if  the  early  autumn  frosts 
permit  it  to  ripen,  grows  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection — crops  have  often  yielded 
over  a  hundredfold.  This  exuberance  of  soil  is  not,  however,  common  to  New  Mexico 
generally,  but  rather  proper  to  its  valleys.  The  temperature  is  uniformly  genial  and 
moderate — a  sultry  day  at  Santa  Fe,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  atmosphere  is  of  extra- 
ordinary dryness,  owing  most  probably  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  plains  about  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

'^  Cotton  is  but  little  cultivated  here,  although  it  has  been  considered  indigenous  to  the 
country,  the  early  manufactures  of  the  aborigines  province  the  fact,  especiallv  in  this  pro- 
vince. Tobacco  is  also  a  native  plant;  but,  owing  to  tne  monopolising  influence  of  the 
government,  its  culture  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  much  notice  by  the  inhabitants.  Flax  is 
likewise  entirely  neglected,  as  also  the  potato,  another  indigenous  plant. 

'*  The  New  Mexicans  are  celebrated  for  the  manofEtcture  of  coarse  blankets,  which  is  an 
article  of  considerable  traffic  between  them  and  the  southern  provinces,  as  also  with  the 
neighbouring  Indians;  and,  on  some  occasions,  with  the  United  States.  The  finer  articles 
are  curiously  woven  in  handsome  figures  of  various  colours.  These  are  of  difierent  qualities, 
the  most  ordinary  being  valued  at  about  two  dinars  apiece,  while  those  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture, especially  tneir  imitations  of  the  Sarape  Navajo^  will  sell  for  twenty  dollars,  or  more. 
There  have  been  also  made  in  New  Mexico  a  few  imitations  of  the  Sarape  Saltillero,  the 
blanket  of  Saltillo,  a  city  of  the  south,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  the  most  splendid 
£Etncy  blankets,  singularly  figured  witJi  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  These  are  often 
sold  for  more  than  fifty  dollars  each.  What  renders  the  weaving  of  the  Eoncy  blankets 
extremely  tedious  is,  that  the  variegation  of  colours  is  all  effected  with  the  shuttle;  the 
texture,  m  other  respects,  being  perfectly  plain,  without  even  a  twill.  An  additional  value 
is  set  upon  the  fine  sarape,  on  account  of  its  being  a  fashionable  substitute  for  a  cloak. 
Indeed,  the  inferior  sarape  is  the  only  over-dress  used  by  the  peasantiy  in  the  winter. 

*^  Besides  blankets,  tne  New  Mexicans  manufacture  a  kind  of  coarse  twilled  woollen 
stuff,  called  gerga,  which  is  checkered  with  black  and  white,  and  is  used  for  carpets,  and 
also  by  the  peasantry  for  clothing  ;  which,  in  fact^  with  some  other  similar  domestic  stuffs, 
together  with  buckskin,  constituted  almost  the  only  article  of  wear  they  were  possessed  of, 
till  the  trade  from  Missouri  furnished  them  with  foreign  fabrics  at  more  reasonable  prices 
than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  traders  of  the  southern  provinces.  Their 
domestic  textures  are  nearly  all  of  wool,  there  being  no  flax  or  hemp,  and  but  little  cotton 
spun.  The  manufiacture  even  of  these  articles  is  greatly  embarrassed,  for  want  of  good 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery.  Much  of  the  spinning  is  done  with  the  huso  or  malacate 
(the  wluHigig  spindle),  which  is  kept  whirling  in  a  bowl  with  the  fingers,  while  the  thread 
IS  drawn.  The  dexterity  with  whicn  the  females  spin  with  this  simple  apparatus  is  truly 
astonishing. 

'*  I  have  heard  of  some  still  more  curious  contracts  in  these  measurement  sales,  particu- 
larly in  Santa  F6,  during  the  early  periods  of  the  American  trade.  Every  thing  was  some- 
times rated  by  the  vara — ^not  only  aJl  textures,  but  even  hats,  cutlery,  trinkets,  and  so  on  ! 
In  such  cases,  very  singular  disputes  would  frequently  arise  as  to  the  mode  of  measuring 
some  particular  articles  ;  for  instance,  whether  pieces  of  ribbon  should  be  measured  in  bulk, 
or  unrolled,  and  yard  by  yard  ;  looking-glasses,  cross  or  lengthwise  ;  pocket-knives,  shut 
or  open  ;  writing-paper,  m  the  ream,  in  the  quire,  or  by  the  single  sheet ;  and  then,  whether 
the  longer  or  shorter  way  of  the  paper;  and  many  others.** 

The  editor  of  the  Independence  Journal,  who  says  he  has  been  at  some  pains 

to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  Santa  Fe  trade, 

^'  Estimates  the  exports  at  400,000  dollars  in  specie,  and  buffalo  robes,  furs,  &c.,  to 
^e  amount  of  50,000  dollars  more.  Several  of  the  companies,  which  came  in  last  spring, 
have  not  returned,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather.  For  this 
reason  the  exports  are  much  less  this  year  than  usual.  Four  companies  went  out  this  year, 
taking  with  them  merchandise  to  the  value,  at  eastern  cost,  of  200,000  dollars — ^the  in- 
surance, freight  to  that  point,  outfits,  &c.,  cost  another  100,000  dollars;  making  the  whole 
sum  invested  in  this  trade  300,000  dollars,  which  would  have  been  increased  to  500,000, 
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but  for  the  bad  weather.     In  the  four  companies  there  were  160  men,  and  the  oatfit  for 
them  IS  stated  as  follows  :— 

Dollars 

780  mules,  worth  each  25  dollars           ....  27,300 

60  oxen,           „          30     „ 1800 

5000  lbs.  bacon,  at  3^  cents 182 

30  barrels  flour,  at  5  dollars             120 

90  bushels  meal,  30  cents 27 

Merchandise,  outfit  for  hands 3500 

Harness  for  teams 2500 

Blacksmiths'  work             500 


Making,  altogether,  the  sum  .         .         35,959 

exclusive  of  waggons,  waggon  sheets,  and  many  other  articles  purchased  at  that  place.  The 
number  of  waggons  was  92,  each  costing  180  doUars,  many  gf  which  were  made  there; 
and  the  total  number  of  waggon  sheets  was  1300,  including  blankets  to  put  between  them. 

*'  The  trade  with  Santa  Fe  is  thus  made  to  amount  to  750,000  dollars  ;  but  even  this 
sum  is  said  to  be  considerably  short  of  what  it  is  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  Independence 
editor  insists  that  the  trade  should  no  longer  be  neglected  by  the  government.  *  Give  us  a 
port  of  entry ;  give  us  the  right  of  drawbacks,  and  our  traders  will  supply  the  whole  of  the 
provinces  of  Santa  F6,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  California,  and  others,  instead  of  being  sim- 
plied  with  British  goods  through  Metamoras,  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  ports.  Instead  of  the 
trade  being  worth  naif  a  million  of  dollars,  it  will  reach  to  four  or  five  millions.*  The  east 
is  said  to  be  deeply  interested  in  this  trade,  as  furnishing  an  outlet  for  their  calicoes  and 
domestics-^Missouri  b  interested ;  and  the  editor  hopes  that  Congress  will  act  up<m 
this  matter  next  winter,  and  give  to  our  traders  all  the  benefits  which  those  of  other  nations 
enjoy. 

''  The  waggon-makers  of  Independence  have  orders  to  build  seventy-five  waggons  for  die 
Santa  F6  trade,  by  next  springs— only  fifty  were  made  the  past  spring.  Several  new  mer- 
cantile establishments  have  just  been  located  there,  and  all  are  doing  welL  A  turnpike- 
road  from  Independence  to  Wayne  city,  on  the  river,  will  be  completed  as  n^idly  as 
possible.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  Independence  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
Missouri,  is  to  make  it  a  port  of  entry,  and  for  the  le^^ature  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
bank  at  that  place,  to  accommodate  the  traders,  and  the  commerce  of  the  western  pari  of 
the  state." 

Some  of  the  gold  mines  of  New  Mexico  are  said  to  be  very  prodactive  and 

valuable,  although  latterly,  Mr.  Gregg  seems  to  think,  ihey  have  been  neglected. 
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COASTING  AND  FOREIGN  NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Coasting  Trade  of  the  United  States  of  America,  indades  not  only 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  products  or  manufactures  of  one  state  to  another,  as  the 
cotton  of  the  south  to  the  north,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  north  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  fisheries  to  the  south ;  but  it  comprises  also  the  carrying  of  for^gn 
produce  and  manufactures  from  the  great  dep6ts  of  New  York,  Boston  Phila- 
delphia, Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  (see  trade  of  those  ports),  to  minor 
ports  of  distribution.    The  whole  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  we  know  to 
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be  of  great  value  from  the  tonnage  which  it  employs^  but  we  are  ignorant  of  its 
actual  value^  as  there  are  no  customs'  accounts  kept  between  one  state  and 
another.  Of  the  value  of  the  coasting  trade  of  England  we  are  in  like  manner 
ignorant,  from  the  absence  of  official  accounts  being  kept  of  it. 

The  Foreign  Navigation  and  Trade  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
every  maritime  country  in  the  world,  and  the  trading  enterprise  of  the  citizens 
of  the  great  republic  may  be  said  to  exceed  even  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  empire. — (See  Trade  and  Namgation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.) 

Naval  Architecture. — ^The  early  English  colonists  found  it  necessary  to 
b^n,  soon  after  their  first  settling  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Virginia^ 
the  building  of  boats  and  coasting  vessels ;  and  the  Dutch  followed  the  example 
on  the  Hudson. 

The  construction  of  shippings  whether  sailing  ships,  steam-vessels,  or 
small  craft  and  boats,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  employments 
in  the  country.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  have  long  been  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  for  their  admirable  sailing  qualities,  and  the  epithet  of  ^r  built 
$hips  'with  bits  of  striped  buntings  used  in  a  derisive  sense,  corresponds  not  with 
the  character  of  those  splendid  ships  built  of  the  durable  tough  oak  of  Virginia 
and  other  states;*  and  which  sail  proudly  over  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  details  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  hereafter  in  an 
account  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  United  States. 

In  177^9  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  British  colonies  was  172,  tonnage 
26,546  ;  viz. : — built  in  the  New  England  colonies  149,  tonnage  18,149.  In 
New  York,  15 ;  New  Jersey,  1;  Pennsylvania,  8 ;  Maryland,  8 ;  Virginia,  7 ;  North 
Carolina,  3 ;  South  Carolina,  2 ;  Georgia,  6. 

After  the  revolution,  and  when  the  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  the  ships  of  the  whole  union  were  placed  under  one 
general  flag. — (See  Commercial  Legislation  of  the  United  States.) 

By  the  Colonial  Custom  House  books,  kept  at  Boston  by  the  Inspector- 
general  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America,  and  Register  of  Shipping, 
it  appears,  that  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  into  the  provinces,  now  the 
United  States,  from  January  5,  1770,  to  January  5,  1771,  was  331,644;  and  the 
amount  cleared  during  the  same  period,  was  351,686. — Lord  Sheffield  on  American 
Commerce. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  tonnage  at  that  time,  given  in  to  the  register,  was 
about  one-third  less  than  the  actual  tonnage,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light 
money,  and  expenses.  But  this  was  far  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the 
tonnage  of  the  same  vessel,  being,  in  many  instances,  repeated,  in  consequence 

*  The  red  and  brown  cedar  which  abound  in  the  United  States  are  remarkably  durable  woods. 
The  red  pine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  for  the  decks  and  ceiling  of  ships. 
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of  different  voyages  in  the  same  year.  The  actual  amount  of  tonnage^  employed 
at  that  time  in  the  colonial  trade^  ^^J^  therefore^  be  estimated  at  about  300^000 
This  tonnage  was  owned,  first,  by  persons  residing  in  the  European  British 
dominions ;  secondly,  by  British  merchants,  occasionally  residing  in  the  colonies; 
andj  thirdly,  by  native  colonial  merchants;  and^  according  to  an  estimate  of 
British  statesmen^  in  the  following  proportions,  in  tiie  several  colonies : — 


COLONIES. 


New  Esgland. 

New  York   

PennaylTania 

Maryland  and  Virginia.  • . . . 

NorOi  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia 


Proportion  belonging  to  Britbh  Mer- 
chants. 


Resident  in  Biirope. 


l-«th.' 

3-8tha. 

2-8thfl. 

e-Stha. 

5-8tlia. 

5-8th8. 


Occaskmally 
dent  in  the  C< 


l-8tb. 

3-8tli8. 

8-8tlu. 

l>8th. 

2-8tlia. 

2-8t)ia. 


Propottion  belong- 
ing to  Native  Colo- 
nial Inhabitanta. 


6-8th*. 

3-«tba. 

3-Stha. 

l-8th. 

l-8tb. 

l-«tb. 


The  Amount  Entered  and  Cleared  in  the  several  Colonies,  during  the  Year  above  men- 
tioned, was  as  follows : — 


COLONIES. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

COLONIES. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

New  Hampehire., ...... 

tona. 

15,862 

65^71 

18,087 

19,225 

25,989 

50,901 

80,477 

tona. 

20,192 

70,284 

20,661 

20,263 

26,658 

49,054 

38,474 

Virginia 

tona. 
44308 
20,963 
29,504 
9,014 

tOOB. 

45,179 
21480 

Nortb  Carolina.. 

lUaodA  Island........... 

South  Carolina 

32jOBI 

Cnnnecticiit ....  ...•■■.• 

10/K>4 

Nmw  Ynrk                        .... 

Total 

n  CW  I  VTK  ..•.....**••. 
VfmnattlvAnla   .......... 

330,6U 

»90,4M 

Maryland 

Several  of  the  the  colonial  ships  cleared  were  sold  in  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1830,  was  12,256;  and  of  this  number,  943  were  ships,  1371  brigs, 
the  residue  were  sloops  and  schooners.  Among  this  number,  343  were  employed 
in  steam  navigation,  and  1393  of  those  licensed  were  under  twenty  tons,  leaving 
10,863  over  twenty  tons^  burden. 

In  1831,  the  number  of  ships  built  were : — 

1.  Registered  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade,  viz.,  sixty- six  ships,  seventy- 
two  brigs,  forty-five  schooners,  seven  sloops,  four  steam-boats;  45,720  tons. 
There  were  sold  to  foreigners  nine  ships,  twenty-one  brigs,  thirty-one  schooners^ 
and  seven  sloops ;  9750  tons.  Lost  at  sea,  nine  ships,  fifty-three  brigs,  forty* 
eight  schooners,  and  three  sloops ;  17,446  tons.  Condemned  as  being  unsea- 
worthy,  seven  ships,  twenty-three  brigs,  five  schooners,  and  two  sloops ;  7288 
tons ;  which  leaves  an  increase  to  be  added  to  the  tonnage  of  11,236  tons,  out  of 
45,720  registered  on  foreign  service  tonnage. 
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Number  of  Vessels,  and  the  Seamen  Employed  in  naTigating  the  Same,  which  belonged  to 
each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  on  the  81 8t  of  December,  1830. 


LICENSED 

STATES 

REGISTERED  VESSELS. 

ENROLLED  AND  LICENSED 
VESSELS. 

VESSELS   UN- 
DER TWENTY 

Total 
num- 

Total 
num- 

AND TERRI- 

TONS. 

ber  of 
Ves- 

ber of 

TORIES. 

1 

1 

Sea- 

Ships. Brigs. 

Schoon- 

ers. 

Sloops. 

Steam- 
boats. 

Ships.  Brigs. 

Schoon- 
ers. 

Sloops. 

Steam- 
boats. 

Schoon- 
ers. 

Sloops. 

sels. 

men. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Maine 

45 

160 

47 

4 

9 

06 

1343 

119 

M5 

6 

1973 

9,009 

N.  HampeUre 

37 

SO 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

134 

0 

•  • 

5 

*  e 

193 

1^4 

Vennont..  •  •  •  • 

.. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

• . 

•  • 

10 

100 

Maanchoiett* 

403 

433 

141 

•  • 

55 

1540 

473 

54 

47 

3161 

33,370 

Rhode  Island. 

39 

61 

16 

« 

13 

46 

89 

13 

30 

391 

1354 

Ceonecticat.. 

1 

36 

11 

1 

74 

313 

8 

84 

377 

1.400 

New  York... 

346 

343 

99 

13 

40 

86 

330 

698 

06 

04 

66 

1905 

13,760 

New  Jersey.. 

e  e 

8 

1 

•  • 

•  e 

333 

455 

19 

61 

787 

1,833 

Pennaylvaaia. 

06 

110 

61 

tm 

3 

85 

157 

31 

88 

618 

3,045 

Delaware.... 

. . 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

13 

00 

1 

18 

04 

431 

Marvland.... 
D.offGolnmbU 

30 

46 

37 

. . 

736 

66 

89 

34 

1034 

4,180 

0 

9 

0 

•  • 

•  • 

69 

13 

36 

16 

177 

734 

Virginia 

11 

1 

16 

.  • 

330 

47 

78 

38 

536 

1,954 

North  C«K)lina 

.. 

8 

30 

•  s 

148 

10 

114 

16 

337 

066 

Soath  Carolina 

. . 

10 

13 

•  • 

54 

G 

«  • 

1 

89 

MO 

Georgia 

. . 

. . 

8 

. . 

5 

6 

19 

8 

7 

50 

190 

Alabama ..... 

1 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

16 

8 

18 

11 

73 

390 

MieriMippt.. . 

. . 

•  • 

t 

• . 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  • 

13 

17 

43 

Louisiana..... 

0 

15 

34 

i 

57 

14 

164 

83 

04 

390 

3,789 

Ohio 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

« . 

e  e 

34 

3 

8 

3 

30 

106 

Michigan  Ter. 

.  • 

•  • 

. . 

•  • 

•  e 

U 

4 

3 

15 

37 

107 

Florida. 

.  . 

1 

4 

19 

0 

7 

36 

n 

335 

2.  Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage^  or  coasting  and  fishing  vessels^  viz.,  six 
ships,  twenty-three  brigs^  371  schooners^  seventeen  sloops^  and  thirty  steam- 
boats ;  40,241  tons.  Lost  at  sea,  one  ship^  four  brigs,  sixty-one  schooners, 
seventeen  sloops;  6361  tons.  Condemned,  fourteen  schooners,  ten  sloops; 
1571  tons,  being  32,308  of  new  tonnage. 

3.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  from  the 
30th  of  September,  1831,  to  30th  of  June,  1843,  was  as  follows :— 


YEARS. 

CLASS    OP   VESSELS. 

Total  nnm- 
ber of 
Vessels 
built. 

Total 

TO.N.XAOI. 

Ships. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Sloops  and 
CansUbosts. 

Stesm- 
boaU. 

1631 

Domber. 

73 
133 
144 

96 

03 

07 

60 

83 

97 
114 
110 

number. 

95 
143 
109 

94 

65 

73 

79 

89 
109 
101 

tkA 

number. 
416 
508 
685 

497 
444 
507 
610 
439 
378 
313 
378 
136 

number. 
94 
133 
185 
180 
104 
168 
153 
133 
334 
157 
404 
173 

nnmber. 

34 
100 

65 

86 
134 
135 

90 
135 

63 

78 
134 

70 

number. 

711 

1,005 

1,188 

957 

880 

949 

898 

868 

871 

703 

1,031 

483 

tons. 

65,963 
144.538 
161,630 
118^9 
113.637 
132,980 
113.134 
110.987 
118,306 
118.893 
139,063 

63,617 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1835..... 

1836 

1837 

1888 

1639 

1840 

1841 

1843. 

56             34 

Total.... 

1140          1134 

5107 

3146 

1115             10.643 

1,401,090 

Number  of  Ships  sold  to  Foreigners,  1831  to  1844. 


TEARS. 

0old  to  Ponrigners  :— 

1831-1833 

1039-1633 

1833-1834 

1834-1835 , 

183^1836 

1836-1837 

1837-1838 


Vessels. 


number. 
66 
35 
84 

43 
78 
75 
36 


Tonnage. 


tons. 
9.750 
0,063 

3,933 
4,725 
10,500 
9,910 
5,385 


YEARS. 

Sold  to  Poreigners : — 

1838-1639 

1639-1840 

1840-1841 

1841-1643 

1843-1843* 

184^-1844 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


number. 

tons. 

50 

5.766 

87 

13,837 

83 

18,713 

43 

7,769 

59 

9,203 

For  nine  months  euding  30th  of  June,  1643. 
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AMERICA. 


STATEBfENT  of  the  Toiuiage  of  the  Shipping  belonging  to  the  United  States,  distin- 
gutshing  the  Branches  of  Trade  in  which  the  same  was  employed,  in  each  Year,  from 
1790  to  1845. 


_^ 

RB6ISTBRBD 
TONNAGB. 

ENROLLED  TONNAGB. 

LICENSED  VESSELS  UNDER  TWENTY 

TONS. 

>* 

FortSgn  tnde. 

Coutinf  tnde. 

Whale 
fishery. 

Cod 
fishery. 

CoMtiog 
trade. 

Cod 
fishery. 

TOTAL. 

tons. 

tout. 

tone. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

teoa. 

1790.. 

340,354 

103,775 

....• 

38,348 

.... 

.... 

47837T 

1701.. 

363,110 

106,494 

• 
•  •  •• 

33,543 

.... 

.... 

503,14« 

1798.. 

411,438 

130.997 

•  •  •  e  " 

33,060 

.... 

.... 

564,437 

1793.. 

807,734 

114,893 

e  •  •  • 

38,177 

7,817 

11,985 

491,780 

1794.. 

438,863 

167,337 

4139 

33,131 

i6,on 

5,549 

6S8,8tff 

1790.. 

539,470 

104,795 

3163 

34.887 

19,601 

6,046 

74736S 

1706.. 

576.783 

195.433 

3303 

38,509 

33,416 

6,458 

831380 

1707.. 

597,777 

814,077 

1103 

33,406 

80,335 

7.333 

87631S 

1700.. 

003,876 

337,343 

703 

35,470 

34,009 

7,369 

8963SB 

1790.. 

069,197 

330,904 

593 

33,933 

35,736 

0,046 

040,408 

1800.. 

069,031 

345,395 

661 

83,306 

37,196 

7,130 

973,4» 

1801.. 

718,549 

340,355 

730 

31,379 

38,396 

8.101 

1,033318 

1803.. 

560,380 

360>t3 

580 

33,987 

39,070 

8,533 

803.101 

1803.. 

597,157 

868,670 

1143 

43,410 

80,384 

8,890 

949,147 

1804.. 

673,530 

386,840 

333 

43.088 

30,600 

8,935 

1,043.403 

1809.. 

740,341 

301.366 

898 

48,479 

81,396 

8,996 

1.140308 

1800.. 

808,384 

809,977 

738 

50,853 

30,563 

8,830 

1308.73S 

1807.. 

848,306 

318,189 

907 

60,689 

30,838 

8,616 

1306348 

1808.. 

769,053 

887,084 

734 

43,597 

33.135 

8,400 

1343,505 

1800.. 

910,059 

371,500 

573 

36,109 

33.661 

8,376 

1350,381 

1810.. 

984,369 

371.114 

839 

30,350 

34,333 

8,977 

1.431,783 

1811.. 

768,853 

380,358 

54 

34,360 

84,103 

8373 

1,333,503 

1813.. 

760,6U 

443,180 

941 

31^28 

84,790 

8330 

1.269397 

1813.. 

674,853 

483,404 

788 

13,355 

37,708 

8388 

1,1663« 

1814.. 

674,033 

485,713 

501 

8,863 

40,443 

8383 

1,150308 

1815.. 

854,304 

435.066 

1339 

36,510 

40,508 

10,427 

1368.137 

1810.. 

800,759 

470,079 

1108 

37,879 

43,185 

10^346 

1373,318 

1817.. 

•00,734 

481,457 

849 

53,900 

43,571 

10316 

1399311 

1818.. 

000,088 

503,140 

614 

58,551 

46,333 

10,505 

13«5,184t 

1810.. 

018,030 

533,550 

086 

65.044 

47,503 

11,031 

1306,751 

1830.. 

019,047 

539,080 

1053 

00,843 

48.944 

11,197 

1,380,166 

1831.. 

619390 

559,4.15 

1934 

51.851 

55.408 

10341 

1,308,958 

I83f .. 

638,150 

573,080 

3183 

58.405 

51.108 

10330 

1334.690 

1833.. 

639,030 

560,408 

585 

67,040 

51,896 

11.318 

1386365 

1834.. 

600,973 

589,233 

180 

68,338 

53,340 

9,308 

1389,163 

I83A.. 

700.788 

587,373 

.... 

70,036 

53,588 

10336 

1,433,111 

1830.. 

787.978 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

706,313 

.... 

•  a  •  • 

1334,100 

1837.. 

747,170 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

873,437 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

1,630,607 

1838.. 

813,619 

787,334 

180 

74,765 

05.680 

19,931 

1,741391 

1839.. 

690.143 

400,468 

.... 

97.888 

18,300 

3307 

1300377t 

1830.. 

576,475 

406,630 

793 

95,014 

30,338 

3,515 

1,191,770 

1831.. 

630,451 

516,086 

481 

.103.440 

83,^37 

3,739 

1,367346 

1833.. 

686.989 

634.159 

377 

99,153 

35,408 

8303 

1,439,450 

1833.. 

750,036 

717,433 

478 

107,394 

36.770 

4,151 

1,600,149 

1834.. 

857,438 

755,463 

304 

113,555 

38,150 

3.930 

1,758307 

1835.. 

385,831 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  a  • 

1334340 

1836.. 

807,774 

846,116 

1578 

58,413 

86,900 

4,803 

1383,103 

1837.. 

810,447 

937,349 

1894 

75,054 

39,730 

5,497 

1,800385 

1838.. 

833,591 

1,008,146 

5339 

03,073 

83,958 

6.090 

1395339 

1830.. 

834,344 

1,130,810 

430 

65,157 

33,841 

7301 

3,006,478 

1840.. 

809,764 

1,144,604 

.... 

67,026 

33,030 

8.100 

3,180,764 

1841.. 

945,803 

1.076,030 

.... 

60,556 

81,031 

5,995 

3,130,744 

1843.. 

079,358 

1,018,358 

377 

49,941 

37.500 

4,868 

3.093390 

1843.. 

1.009.305 

1,048,308 

143 

54,901 

37,947 

54,901 

3,158,003 

1814.. 

1,068,764 

.... 

•  •  e  • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

3380,096 

1840.. 

*  ladttded  with  the  tonnage  in  the  cod  fisheries. 

t  These  Tariadons  were  caused  by  corrections  made  at  thoae  two  periods  la  the  reglaCer,  the  tennage»  loet  and 

I,  not  having  been  annually  dednded  natU  the  year  1989. 


Number  of  Ships  lost  at  Sea,  1831  to  1844. 


For  nine  nu>nths,  ending  June,  1843. 


YEARS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

TEARS. 

Veasds. 

Tonnage. 

Lost  at  Seat— 
1831-1838 

number. 

191 
173 
113 
98 
139 
157 

tons. 

33,703 

34395 

15394 

11314 

19.109 

34365 

Lost  at  Sea  :— 
1837-1838 ,.... 

number. 
135 
118 
197 
133 
184 
140 

Uma. 

31.6t§ 

31,113 

31.409 

19,607 

38,419 

33,033 

1833-1833 

1888-1839 

1833-1834....... 

1839-1840 

1834-1835. 

1840-1841.... 

1835-1830 

1841-1843 

1836-1837 

lS43-1843e 
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Number  of  Ships  Condemned,  1831  to  1844. 


YEARS. 

Yenels. 

Tonnage. 

YEARS. 

YeMels. 

Tonnage. 

CoDdemned  as  UnaMwoithy: 
1831-1833 

namber. 
67 
71 
57 
4S 
55 
55 
60 

tOD«. 

8359 
6376 
5,835 
5,119 
5,835 
8,045 
5,480 

Condemned  as  Unaeawortliy: 
1838-1839 

nomber. 
60 
88 
41 
07 
50 

tons. 

8305 
10367 

5,091 
11.475 

6358 

183S-1833 

1830-1840 

1833-1834 

1840-1841.... ............. 

1834-1835 

I84U1843 

1835-1836 

1849-1843* 

1836-1837 

184S-1M4 

1837>1838 

«  For  nine  moothsy  endiof  Jane,  1843. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 


CoMFARATiVE  Statement  of  the  Cost  and  Duties  pidd  on  the  following  articles  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  ship  of  500  tons,  a  brig  oi  260  tons,  and  a  schooner  of  100  tons  ; 
prepared  for  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hamlin,  Member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  by  a  Member 
of  the  House  long  engaged  in  ship-building. 


ARTICLES. 


SHIP  of  500  Tons. 

Iron lbs. 

Copper,  &e do. 

Cordage .do. 

Chains  and  anchors. . .  .do. 
SaUdock pieces 


Total. 


Quantity. 


30,000 

3,500 

90.000 

»,000 

88 


Brio  of  tSO  Ton*. 

Iron Iba 

Copper,  &c .....do. 

Cordage do. 

Carried  forward 


18,000 

8/)00 

11»000 


Cost. 

Daty. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1500 

535 

870 

140 

SOOO 

1000 

1550 

550 

760 

75 

6675 

2S90 

000 

315 

500 

80 

1100 

550 

ARTICLES. 


Baio  of  950  Tons. 
Brought  forward*. .. 
Chains  and  anchors.  • . .  lbs. 
Sail  dusk 

Total 


S500 


-srI 


ScHOOM  BR  of  100  Tons. 

Iron lbs 

Copper,  jlrc. do. 

Cordage do 

Chains  and  anchors..  ..do. 
Sail  dock pieces 


Quantity. 


10,500 
45 


10,000 

800 

5.000 

5,000 

14 


Total 


Cost 


di^an. 

3500 

050 

050 


dollars. 

945 

803 

67 


8800 


500 
300 
500 
300 
410 


Doty. 


1374 


175 

38 

350 

133 

85 


1910  I  617 


Ship 'building  in  Maine. — "  We  understand  that  ship-building  has  never  been  carried 
on  so  extensively  in  Maine  as  during  the  present  season.  Many  large  and  valuable  ships 
have  been  recently  launched,  and  many  others  are  now  on  the  stocks  in  most  of  the  sea- 
port towns.  And  these  ships  are  generally  built  of  the  best  seasoned  white  oak  from  the 
middle  states,  of  fine  models,  ihoroi:^hly  fastened,  and  finished  in  beautiful  style. 

'^  Among  the  ships  now  in  the  stocks,  are  two  at  Newcastle,  one  of  750  tons,  and 
another  of  800  tons ;  these  are  both  elegant  specimens  of  merchant  ships.  At  Baih,  the 
ship  HdnnibaL  of  650  tons,  is  almost  ready  for  launching.  The  ship  &ntth  CaroUna^  of 
769  tons,  was  laundied  some  days  since,  and  the  ship  liapahannock  is  almost  ready  fw 
launching.  This  is  the  largest  merchantman  ever  built  in  uie  United  States.  Her  length 
on  deck  is  180  feet,  her  beam  thirty-seven  feet»  and  her  depth  twenty-three  feet  four 
inches,  and  she  measures  about  1140  tons!  This  ship  is  thoroughly  built  of  'N^rginia  white 
oak  and  Greoma  pine." — BoUon  Mercantile  Journal^  1841. 

Shw-buikUng, — ''  A  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Past  communicates  the  following 
facts,  wnich  he  collected  at  the  Novelty  Works  on  Wednesday  : — 

*'  There  are  now  building,  and  in  progress  of  builcUng,  at  the  Ship  Yards,  on  the  East 
River,  in  this  city,  and  the  Navy  Yarc^  Brooklyn,  the  foUowing  vessels  :-^ 

Tons. 
At  T^niHam  Brown*s  yard,  Novelty  Works  yard,  one  steamer,  from      .         1200  to  1300 

At  Jabez  Williams's  yard,  one  ship 740 

„  „       one  brig 350 

At  Webb  and  Allen's  yard,  one  ship 525 

At  Picket  and  Tomes  s  yard,  one  snip 500 

At  Smith,  Demon,  and  Uomstock's  yard,  one  ship 950 

At  Brown  and  Bell's  yard,  two  steamers,  600  tons  each     .         .        .        •         .     .  1200 
„  „      one  schooner •         .     100 


Carried  forward 


5665 
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Tons. 
Brought  forward  ......       5665 

At  Westervelt's  yard  one  ship  (contracted  for  and  in  progress  of  building)  .         .     .     950 

,f  ),     one  ship  „  „  ,,  .         .     800 

At  Lawrence  and  Sneeden's  yard,  by  King  and  Denyke,  one  brig      •         .         .     -     300 

At  Berg's  yard,  one  ship    ...........     900 

At  the  Railway,  one  steamer  lengthening  and  rebuilding  .         .         .         .         .     .     300 

Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn, 
One  steamer  for  government,  about      .........  1,400 

Three  sloops  of  war  repairing  (average  about  800  tons  each)      ...         .     .  2,400 

Total         .         .         .         .         .         .        12,715 

"  There  are  also  building  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  over  200  dwelling  houses,  of  wood 
and  brick,  and  brick  and  stone. 

Tons. 

Ships  and  vessels  building  . 8,615 

Repairing 4,100 

Total 12,715 

Public  Sale  of  Ships  at  Philadelphia, — "  The  three  following  Philadelphia  built  ships 
were  sold  at  the  Exchange,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Wolbert : — 

"  Ship  Lehighy  built  in  1833,  coppered  last  fall,  585  10-95  tons,  stows  7000  barrels  of 
floiu',  1100  tons  of  Canton  goods,  or  1685  bales  of  New  Orleans  cotton,  sold  for  24,500 
dollars,  on  a  credit  of  foiur  months. 

"  Ship  Osage,  built  in  1835,  stows  5500  barrels  of  flour,  467  39-100  tons,  sold  for 
14,500  dollars,  on  a  credit  of  four  months. 

"  Ship  Commerce,  built  in  1832,  measures  439  82-90  tons,  stows  6000  barrels  of  flour, 
or  1500  bales  of  New  Orleans  cotton,  was  sold  for  a  whaler,  and  brought  13,300  dollars, 
four  months'  credit." — U,  S,  Gaz,,  July  15,  1841. 

A  large  Ship, — "  We  notice  in  the  St,  John  New  Brunswick  Courier,  the  launch  of  the 
splendid  ship  Greenock,  and  we  beHeve  the  largest  merchantman  ever  built  in  North  Ame- 
rica. Her  dimensions  are :  length  of  keel  182  feet,  breadth  of  beam  thirty-six  feet,  depth 
of  hold  twenty-three  feet  and  a  half,  and  from  figure  head  to  tafi&ail  225  feet ;  her  measure- 
ment will  be  nearly  1400  feet;  and  it  is  supposed  she  will  carry  2400  tons,  or  2500  tons  of 
timber  and  broken  storage.  Her  model  and  fis^tenings  are  on  an  improved  principle,  with  a 
beautiful  bow  and  a  light  stern." 

An  old  Ship.—''  The  St,  John  New  Brunswick  Herald,  of  the  27th  of  May,  1841, 
says,  *the  curious  in  naval  architecture,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
curiosity,  by  a  sight  of  a  vessel  now  in  our  harbour  ;  the  Volunteer,  of  HulL  Tnis  antique 
specimen  of  British  oak,  is  110  years  old,  and  was  employed  as  a  transport  prior  to  the 
taking  of  Quebec.  She  is  the  identical  ship  in  which  the  immortal  Wolfe  came  to  this 
continent.  Should  she  come  in  contact  now  with  one  of  our  province  built  vessels,  she 
would  be  found  a  hard  nut  to  crack.' " 

Duties  on  the  following  Materials  used  in  Ship  building,  in  the  British  and  American 

Tariffs. 


BRITISH    TARIFF 

Iron 

Copper 

Cordage 

Timber,  used  in  (except  oak  and  fir). 

Oak  and  fir,  foreign 

Ditto,  from  American  colonies 

Chains  and  anchors 

Sailcloth 

Naral  stores 


Duty. 


free. 
Ids.  per  cwt. 
Ss.  per  cwt. 

free. 

1 1.  5«.  per  ton 

Is.  per  ton. 

15  per  cent. 

do. 

free. 


»n.  \ 


AMERICAN   TARIFF. 

25  dollars  per  tra,  or  about  S3  per  cent. 

25  to  80  per  cent. 

4^  cents  per  lb.,  about  40  per  oeot. 

All  sorts,  hewn  or  sawn,  20  to  M  per  oe&t. 

About  33  per  eent. 

7  cents  per  square  yard,  or  about  SO  per  oenL 

2*  per  cent  ad  Taloren.  
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A  Statement  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Tonnage  Employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade, 

annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


AMERICAN    VESSELS. 

FOREIGN    VESSELS. 

YEARS. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Ending  30th  of  Sept. 
1811 

tona. 

804,947 

813,748 

810,761 

919,278 

960,366 

953,012 

980,542 

897,404 

944,790 

971,760 

072,504 

974,865 

1,142,160 

1,134,020 

1,400,517 

1,315,523 

1,266,622 

1.408,761 

1,477,928 

1,647,000 

1,634,156 

1,536,451 

1,268,083 

1,010,924 

tons. 

765,098 

787,061 

775,271 

850,033 

880.754 

942,206 

018,361 

868,381 

872,049 

967,227 

922,952 

049,622 

1,111,441 

1,074,670 

1,352,653 

1,255,384 

1,299.720 

1,302,974 

1,401.279 

1,576,946 

1,631,909 

1,510,111 

1,443,523 

1,977,438 

tons. 
83,073 
97,490 
119,740 
102,552 
05,080 
99,417 
131,250 
151,030 
133,000 
133,436 
271,994 
887,509 
497,039 
577,700 
630,824 
674,721 
756,292 
004,166 
611,839 
706,480 
736,849 
740,497 
523,949 
906,814 

tons. 

81,520 
100.541 
110.408 
102,307 

92.927 
105,054 
137,580 
150,223 
130,743 
131,900 
281,948 
893,038 
406,705 
568,052 
641,310 
680,213 
765,703 
502.110 
024^14 
712,.363 
736,444 
732,775 
534,752 
916,992 

1822 

1823 

\9it 

1825 

1826 

18S7,,    , 

1928... 

1880 

1839 ,. 

1831 

1832 

1883. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Statement  of  the  national  character  of  the  Forei^  Tonnage  cleared  from,  and  entered 

into,  the  United  States,  tor  Four  Years. 


CLEARED. 

ENTERED. 

FLAG. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

FLAG. 

1887 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Austrian 

Arabbn 

Belgian 

Brazilian 

British 

Columbian.... 

Danish 

Dutch 

tons. 
17.774 

•  «  •  • 

1,468 

007 

536,420 

120 

17,486 

14,670 

26,070 

•  •  •  ■ 

65.538 

1,028 

1.424 

464 

1,983 
1.814 

17,978 
4,592 
3,989 
1,385 

10,560 

26,612 
1,«92 

.... 
886 

tons. 
3,382 

•  •  •  « 

720 

339 

486,004 

358 

4,765 

4,536 

21,840 

813 

89,636 

1,512 

076 

227 

1,022 

1,174 

2,321 

1,604 

1,642 

9,083 

13,607 

11,542 

307 

•  •  •  • 

250 

tons. 
2,573 

•  •  •  • 

1.185 

140 

491,495 

800 

4,759 

3,231 

21,6S0 

•  •  •  ■ 

88,067 
961 

1,300 
455 
022 
383 

1.213 

1.294 
188 

4,000 

13,753 

18,787 

844 

950 

1,074 

tons. 

4,154 

320 

470 

441 

563,735 

248 

6.886 

3.437 

1,468 

722 

84,772 

032 

2,137 

457 

883 

1,934 

1,659 

1,187 

1,396 

4,068 

16.768 

19,667 

238 

1,064 

1^57 

706,486 
1.647.008 

Arabian 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Braxilian 

British 

ColaniI)ian  .... 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Hanoverian... 

Hanseatic 

Haytian 

Mexican 

Neapolitan.... 
N.  Grenadian. 
Norwegian  ... 

Prussian 

Russian 

Sardiuian  .... 

Sicilian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Texian 

Unregutered.. 
Yenesuelan... 

Total 

American 

tons. 

•  •  •  • 

16,779 

1,467 

907 

543,020 

561 

16,107 

14,628 

26,286 

70,708 

1,171 

818 

228 

360 

2.189 

10,825 

4,081 

4^40 

1310 

11,342 

25,660 

958 

•  ■  •  • 

828 

tons. 

•  •  •  • 

2,462 

943 

161 

484,702 

818 

8,447 

4,4.10 

20,570 

466 

37,038 

1,450 

962 

.... 

522 

728 

2.087 

1,430 

1,709 

3,113 

13,183 

8,695 

862 

•  «  •  • 

037 

tons. 

•  •  •  • 

1,602 

1,145 

436 

905,303 

1,142 

5,053 

8,384 

22,686 

•  •  •  • 

41,139 

1,004 

1,402 

461 

028 

730 

2,204 

2,7'»8 

524 

8,688 

16,501 

17,725 

005 

1,243 

455 

tons. 

320 

3,057 

480 

292 

582,424 

120 

4,289 

3,629 

French 

Hanoyeriiin... 
Hanseatic  .... 

Haytian 

Mexican 

Neapolitan  ... 
N.  Grenadian  . 
Norwegian.... 

Prussian 

Russian 

Sardinian 

Sicilian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Tezian 

Unrestricted.. 
Yenesuelan  .. 

30,701 

550 

41,874 

852 

1,551 

240 

732 

1.588 

1,394 

322 

1,076 

8,452 

15,927 

15,376 

%*9 

275 

1,105 

Total 

American 

756,292 
1,206.622 

604,116 
1.408.671 

611,834 
1,477,028 

765.703 
l.TO9,720 

502,110 
1,302,974 

624,814 
1,401,279 

712,363 
1,576,946 

The  increase  of  American  tonnage  and  the  decrease  of 
foreign  tonnage  are  more  marked  in  the  clearances  than  in 
the  entries.    The  foreign  tonnage  has  declined  50,000  tons 
nnce  1837,  while  the  American  has  increased  steadily  near 
400,000  tuns,  or  33}  per  cent. 

This  exiiibiu  a  regular   increase  in  the   American  ton- 
nage,  and  a  falling  off*  in  the  foreign  tonnage.    The  aggre. 
gate  of  tonnage  entered  in  1840  was  much  larger  than  in 
any  former  year. 

Amount  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage  cleared  from  the  United  States  for  Foreign 

Coimtries  for  five  Years. 


YEARS. 

AM  BRICAN. 

FOREIGN. 

TOTAL 

1840 

number  of  vessels. 
7583 
7790 
7014 
5200 
8348 

tons. 
1,647,089 
1,634,150 
1,536,451 
1,268,083 

number  of  ressels. 
4083 
4554 

4929 
2848 

tons. 
706,486 
76,849 
740,407 
523,949 
906,814 

tou». 
M53,575 

1841 

2370.405 

1843 

2376348 

1843 

1,792,022 

1844 

2,010.024 

.^500 

2317,738 

VOL.  II. 


5  R 
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AIVIKKK'A. 


About  one  half  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  is  foreign,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  British.  The  American  tonnage 
cleared  from  the  United  States  in  1835,  was  greater  than  in  1843,  and  the  foreign 
tonnage  cleared  in  1837  ^vas  greater  than  any  year  before  or  since. 

Statement  of  t\\v  Tonnage  of  Anioriean  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade  with  Foreign 
Countries,  wliicli  entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  Ports  of  the  United 
States,  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Country  in  each  Year,  from  1821  to  1831, 
and  from  IS.'io  to  1S41. 


INWARDS. 


C  O  r  N  T  a  I  E  S. 


R  UMia 

PruiNia , 

Sweden ' 

Norway > 

DciiiiiHrk / 

Swedish  Wi'st  Indii'A ' 

Danish  „  

„         East  1  tidies I 

Holland  and  Belgium 

Dutch  \Vv*t  Indie;* 

„       East  Indieit 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Rriiish  ports  in  Afi  ira,  Caj)c  of  Good 

Hope,  Hic ' 

„       Ea^t  Indies 

„       Wtst  Indicai 

,,       North  Airerican  rolcnies.. 

Neufuiindland  and    British  fisheries 

Other  Briiii-h  colonies  not  specified 

llanse  Towns  and  Germany ! 

France 

French  West  Indies ' 

.,         East  Indies 

„         Ports  in  Africa 

Bourbon  and  Mautitiiis 

Spain 

Canary  Islands 

Philippine  Islands 

Floridds , 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Spanish  South  American  colonies.. 
Portugal 

Madeira 

Azures  IslnndK 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Brazil  and  other  Portuguese  colonies 

Sicily 

Itrtly  and  Malta 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports 

Ionian  Islands 

Turkey,  Levant,  ELr\pr,  &c 

Morocco  and  Barbary  States 

China 

HondMraf,  Campeachey,  &c 

MexiCvi 

Columbia 

Central  Republic  of  America 

Brazil 

fiuenos  Ayres 

Chili 

Peru 

South  America,  generally 

Haytl 

West  Indies,  generally 

Eiiropo  „  

Africa  „  

Asia  ,,  

North-west  coast  of  America 

South  Seas 

Sandwich  Islands  and  Pacific  Ocean... 
Uncertain  ports ...•..,....,... 


18^1  1831 


tons. 

13.H27 

10,772 

1.421 

13,083 
3>,407| 

2.\S5l' 

1G,4«8 

l,M»7 

112,053 

4,737, 

i),47'J 

11,231 

37tJ 

4,54  H 

32,r,3l 

110,821 

448 

7'»'l 

14,524 

15,131 

41,721} 


104 

11,332 

2,329 

742 

0.032 

100,826 

14,320 

IM,838 

19,07  8 

4.140 

2,'2H7, 

5,0381 

10,.VJ9 


tons. 
8,031 
700 
11,340 


4,7031 
27,501 

24,07fl' 

11.20(i' 

2,f.33; 

223,345 

5,074 

4,388 

3,.M>1> 

I 

029' 

5.342 

38,040 

92,r.72 

275' 

24Hi 

15.934 

54,023 

2<i,704 


16.343; 
1,903; 
2,9381 

1 32,830 ' 
24,000 

5,04.1 
2,5111 
000 
875 


ToUl. 


•  • 

2.080 

0,.'i73 

,       10.083 

2,018 

1,920 

1,001 

;     3,918 

5,022 

1        4.316 

5.111 

1.450 

•  • 

1      22,377 

•  • 

9.174 

•  • 

2,821 

•  ■ 

29,855 

•  • 

9,926 

•  • 

3,729 

•  • 

'        2,577 

•  • 

1            703 

49.139 

2fl,440! 

216 

2,9ai 

261 

'        4,169 

1,037 

2.511 

1,532 

l,l7l' 

•  • 

1           375 

10,643 

29,581 

80 


1835 

tons. 
14,457 

10,340 

443 

"78 
23,860 

21.514 

15,200 

3,570 

220,082 
0,072 
3,836 
2.871 

480 

6,503 

44,901 

363,852 


11,022 
87,304 
20,109 


20,952 
3,211 

2,885 

•  • 

153,280 
41,017 

17,821 

3.».m 

1,678 
302 

•  • 

8,555 
8.184 
5.177 

3,787 

•  « 

13,495 

6,472 

39,750 

13,^85 

2,010 

34,720 

11,227 

4.441 

902 

195 

38,021 

100 

1,440 

5,704 

1,439 

ft  • 

50,414 

•  ■ 

273 


18-11 


tons. 

18,370 

.357 

7,407 


1,082 
23,667 

37,013 
12,581 

:07 

307,088 

8,049 

781 

2,377 

M3 

6,408 

68,442 

408,755 

ft  ■ 

1,850 

15,693 

121,734 

14,445 


26,767 
2,167 
4.366 

ft  ft 

109,685 

51,074 

13,100 

2.504 

1,614 

926 

•  • 

12,789 

13,753 

6,259 

3,9.'^3 

290 

11,986 

4,3.55 

17,081 

15,251 

2,223 

11,084 

18,153 

3,072 

129 

736 

35,899 

88 

5,841 
2,279 

32^47 
693 


OUTWARDS. 


1821      I      1831 


1835 


tons. 
4  521 

1616 

4,142 

20,774' 
40  299 

26,018 
18,228 

5.610. 
128,729' 

4  015 
12.812 
20,954' 

200 
3,027 1 
22.083 
112,223 
5011 
874' 
17  308, 
1,114 
43,3661 
144 
•  • 
337 
9,778 
3,003 
632 
9,341 
103,822 
11,134 
13.208 
5,106 
8.082 
2,638 
825 
22,264 

8,802 
1,895 


tons. 
4,310 
387 
3,232 

3,060 

7,199 
41.730 

23,168 

11,430 

6.498 

235,345 

6,312 

7,838 

11,703 

1.012 

6,481 

40,922 

79,364 

277 

434 

17,147 

63,481 

3b,334 


6,503 

1,418 

249 

132,222 
8,272 

1,508 

5,163 

475 

1,200 

378 
9.120 
4.215 


6.040! 
6,0091 


765,098     922,952,1,352,652  '    1,631,009 


1^93        «,935 


5,061 
1,440 

22,303 
7,188 
3,315 

36,892 
8,525 

11,145 
523 

i.oisi 

17,807 

17,839 

560 

5,098 

8,116 

783 

39,470 


46,171 
17,623 

2.204; 

2,109' 

5,423; 

4.208! 
17,068 

•  ■ 

104 


ton^. 
3.424 
239 
1,520 

2,331 

2,599 
35  970 

23,061 

11,599 

20,476 

215,810 

6,890 

4,272 

15.102 

887 

10,380 

63.477 

363,532 


12,966 

105,301 

24,653 

117 

15,621 
2,151 
1,972 

151,313 
21,140 

6,627 
3,700 
1,179 
2,643 

1,201 
6.670 
0,592 

3,010 

7.104 
11,007 
44,453 
10,180 

1,851 
3?»,2tf9 
11.019 

6,089 

1,327 
38,274 
14,455 

7,207 

2,465 

346 

56,206 

6S2 

144 


1841 


tous. 

7,405 

547 

2,215 

889 

3,455 
20,464 

30,025 
6,666 
5,324 
272,631 
7.414 
1^1 
17,808 

958 

12,647 

01.587 

404,472 


14,123 

137.901 

22,154 


12,400 
i.2M 
3,704 

194.001 
30,129 

4,«tfH 
4.626 
I.OW 
1,996 

1.913 

6.642 

10.350 

2,S19 

437« 
6.400 

14.016 

10.CR3 

1.17* 
47,ti34 
16,671 

5,P« 


26JM 
11,435 

7.382 
4,408 

55  504 
1,250 


804.947     972,504    1,406,517  |   1,034.130 


NAVIGATION  OK  T>IE  UNITED  STATES. 
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AMERICA. 


OPFiciAii  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  amTing  from,  aad 
departing  to,  each  Foreign  Country,  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842 ; 
the  Nine  Months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843  ;  and  the  Year  ending  the  30th  c^  June, 
1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


RuMia 

PruMla 

S wfidLon  ••••«•••••.. 

Swedish  W«ft  Indies 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies. 

Holland 

Dutch  Bast  Indies.. 

DuUh  West  Indies... 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

Hsnse  Towns 

Bngland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  East  Indies.. 

Mauritins 

Australia  .  • .  • 

Gape  of  Good  Hope., 

Britisb  African  ports 

British  West  Indies.. 

British  Guiana 

Honduras 

British  American  co> 
lonies 

Other   British  colo- 
nies   

Prance  on  the   At- 
lantic  

Prance  on  the  Medi 
terranean 

Bourbon , 

Prench  African  ports 

French  West  Indies. 

Prench  Guiana  .... 

Miqnelon  &  French 
fisheries 

Hayti 

Spain  on  the  Atianilc 

Spain  en  the  Medi- 
terranean   

TeuerifTe  and  other 
Canaries 

Manilla  and  Philip 
pine  islands 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West 
Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal  A  other  Asores 

Cape  de  Verd  islands 

African  ports   

Italy 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Ionian  inlands 

Trieste 

Turkey 

Morocco,  &c 

Texas 

Mexico 

Venesuela*. 

New  Granada 

Central  America... 


1842 


Amkrican 

TOKMAOB. 


Kntered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 

8,068 

603 

3,394 

1,206 

493 

Sl,680 

24,.'M2 

4,861 

8.974 

3,000 

12.132 

14,129 

307.343 

4,736 

3,369 

3,297 

S21 

10,099 

1.20S 

312 

64,363 

2,445 

5,271 

334,634 


116,356 
16,527 


13.326 
1,986 


26.581 
11,&I8 

16,587 

1,856 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


22,490 

13,481 

12,287 

1,837, 

2,281 


tons. 
5,091 

•  • 

1,311 

2,603 

795 

26,740 

33,589 

794 

4,254 

5,454 

12,940 

16,779 

285,479 

6^00 

631 

12,115 

756 

9,079 

565 

1,787 

•  • 

312 

86,691 

5,334 

5,670 

323,315 

68 

130,865 

21,944 


29.790 
1,512 

2,002 
21,115 
11,630 

£.319 

426 


7,817 

4,797 

170,797 

182  456 

56  635 

20.565 

8,290 

3,305 

1.244 

1,253 

2,276 

1.622 

448 

3,219 

•  • 

198 

4,560 

7,367 

18,.300 

1,272 

314 

1.153 

315 

•  • 

4,647 

10,520 

4,257 

1.815 

24,316 

15.012 

9,742 

1,015 

1,038 


FoRBIGN 
TONNAGB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
Stotes. 


tons. 
1,597 

13,291 

73 

231 

5,334 

2,906 

708 

7.810 

40,9-8 

141,980 

27,778 

20,797 


285 
802 


87,466 

7,010 

274 

359,830 


11,877 
2,095 


6,120 
392 


419 
028 

2,884 

1,036 

214 

10,757 

1.304 
1,921 

100 


1,031 

6.167 

255 

332 


1.768 

l,58C 

2,790 

744 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


528 

•  • 

12,875 

64,060 

139,054 

10,045 

V,758 

V,129 


•  s 


117 

16,670 

3,945 

17 

417,409 


16,042 

2,147 
08 

569 
1,180 

257 

446 

863 

2,398 

90 

473 


9,719 

1,134 
787 

100 


1,402 

8,016 

776 

361 


1,369 

1,226 

3,211 

101 

105 


1843 


Ambrican 

TONNAGB. 

Entered 

Cleared 

the 

from  the 

United 

United 

SUtes. 

States. 

tons. 

tons. 

8,213 

4,163 

•  • 

2.173 

816 

780 

721 

949 

•  • 

465 

24,248 

23,036 

16,512 

23,239 

701 

2390 

7.801 

3,794 

3,640 

3,066 

11,580 

20,708 

7,090 

13,0.17 

273,622 

829,935 

10,041 

12  764 

221 

982 

1,942 

6,941 

378 

214 

6.661 

5,415 

209 

69U 

m  • 

406 

415 

125 

31379 

76,962 

3,166 

7,425 

2,290 

6,145 

209,808 

202,607 

863 

93 

95,560 

110,171 

11,322 

13.874 

1,173 

216 


16,468 
10,636 

6,636 

800 

4,615 
117347 

33,246 

6,240 

493 

1,257 

335 

3,143 

10,688 
1,705 
5,239 
2.853 
1,022 

16.927 

23,820 
1,896 
1*,991 


18,167 
562 
284 

24.006 
737 

1,329 

16,600 

2,298 

479 

486 

1.401 
136,338 

18,361 
2,{«7 
1,657 

742 
1.302 
3350 

665 
1,951 
8,679 
1333 

161185 

22,727 

1.802 

8.030 


1,0061        1,245 


FOBBIOII 
TONMAGB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 

271 

4^781 

418 
3.660 
1,477 

124 

1,081 

34,600 

1377 

166,300 

14,473 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


tons. 
271 
1,906 

488 

V,714 

358 
2.660 

*248 

•  « 

8,629 
42,076 

163^174 
18348 


308 

J, 568 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

446 

83,005 

65 

5,710 

•  • 

279 

14,388 

708 

2,094 

914,112 

933,092 

8,620 

11,171 

275 

418 

6,417 

«  • 
•  • 

302 

103 

•  • 

•  • 

807 
1343 

226 
717 
302 

1,010 

•  • 

211 

•  a 

7,069 

4397 

171 
2,414 

840 
543 

•  • 

845 
*  • 

627 
1,644 

954 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

167 

1,117 

680 

260 

1,782 

376 

165 

1,606 

•  • 

027 
2.360 

V,176 

■  • 

8S4 

260 

•  • 

•  « 

1844 


Ambricar 
Ton  NAG  B. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


loos. 

14366 

442 

1,180 

763 

228 

23,7B9 

27377 

3,341 

17,530 

6,602 

18,882 

20,729 

292,330 

7338 

1.347 

4,036 

396 

7,140 

"986 
213 

7M16 
4345 
5391 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


tOBH. 

6308 
164 

V.478 

481 

24,648 

23,786 

4,656 

4,981 

7.363 

8,148 

12,749 

311,746 

7,849 

191 

13,873 

611 

10.479 

683 

415 

1,639 

129 

123301 

10,470 

7314 


713,262     696385 


325 

109,066 

18,133 


34,646 
1313 

580 
80,182 
13,413 

8,542 

23O6 

6.636 
200,321 

6O307 

5,121 

914 

1,119 

659 

5,145 

14,161 

2336 

6.464 
2.803 

19.019 

24,934 

11.001 

2,146 

2,647 


109307 
17368 


37376 
2322 

4,105 
16,710 
10,427 

865 

861 

6.283 
114,618 

28,143 
5,743 
1,404 
1.115 
1.697 

2340 
1.045 

4,396 

10.607 
2,773 

20,065 

22.636 

8335 

IfiOl 

2,151 


POBBIGS 

TOVNAGB. 


Rntered 

the 
United 
State*. 


tona. 

736 

1.143 

1 1312 

172 
8.482 
5,2«0 

663 

5^.*>87 

43,566 

197.46(5 

18.876 

23.930 

1^13 

410 

468 

ISO 

456 

«1356 

6360 

55$ 

473321 


83W 
3383 

10394 


the 


13BI 
MOO 


141 
1367 


307 
I3O8 

4,834 


53OA 

511 
1.471 

103 
lOS 

I3& 

7.004 

931 


16360 

3S1 
89 

18,S» 

iA,€56 

132383 

13.418 

rti 

1373 


127 
363M 


&lt,231 

15319 
€36 


57i 
I4S 


173 


1,1 
1,091 

1376 
4,173 
l,49e 


1191 


9tt 

i3n 
33» 

UTS 

13a 
K 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


861 


COUNTRIES. 


Bnuil 

Argentine  Republic. 
dspbtine  Repablic. 

Pem  *......!!!!!!!!! 

South  AmeriOfgenr- 
mlly 

Cbins 

Barope,  generally.. 

Asia,  general! V 

Africa,  generally. . . . 

West  Indies,  gene- 
rally  

Atlantic  Ocean   .... 

Soatb  Seas 

Sandwich  islands ... 

North-west  coast  ef 
America..... 

Uncertaia  places  . . 


1842 


AMSaiCAN 
TOMNAOB. 


Bntered 

the 
United 
States. 

Cleared 

fhmithe 

United 

States. 

tons. 

37,058 

11.017 

6,104 

8,071 

316 

tons. 
37,778 

2,120 
14,115 

7,091 

m  • 

11,125 

8^161 
8,135 


0.882 

39.046 

790 


Tola! I.510.1II 


1,567 
7;259 

6,155 
0,462 

16,920 

9,050 

50,481 

510 

102 


FoaaioN 

TONMAOB. 


18a 


AMBmiCAH 
T^HMAaB. 


Bnteved 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 

5.593 

1,260 

038 


e  • 


362 

396 
71 


Cleared 

flromthe 

United 

States. 


tons. 
1AI3 

812 
694 


304 

117 

710 


Batered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 

32,460 

6.836 

2,755 

3,186 

177 


13,460 

813 
4,013 

142 

5,543 

32,396 

1,120 


Qeared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


Ions. 

82,006 

2,144 

63d8 

5,378 

440 

755 
13,532 

4',513 
8,060 

15,038 

3,897 

16,540 

603 


1,538.4511    73t,775     740^97  1,143.623  1,268,083 


PORBICH 
TOMNAOB. 


the 
United 
States. 


1,170 

100 


s  • 
•  « 


s  • 
•  e 


410 


Cleared 

ffromthe 

United 

States. 


1,395 
398 


*  • 


140 
160 


•  • 
e  m 

•  m 


1844 


Ambbioan 

TONMAOB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


loos. 

48,550 

11,608 

445 

8,106 

551 

05 
15,035 

•  • 

691 
8,053 


5,121 

47.7*3 

1,245 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

SUtes. 


tons. 
46,250 

4,883 
12,519 

7,247 


11,202 

•  • 

4,542 

9,878 

15,425 
6,787 

51,620 
1,971 

067 


534,751    013,949  I4>r7,438  1,910,924 


FOBBION 
TOMNAOB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 
14,801 
2,000 
615 


864 


1,648 


Cleared 

fromdbe 

Unittd 

Sutes. 


tons. 
1,816 
566 
1,159 


604 
267 
108 
400 


016,991    906,814 


National  Character  of  the  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  the  United  States,  in  1844. 


NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


Austrian  ...... 

Belgian 

British 

French  

Spanish 

Haaseatk 

HanoTeristt  ... 

Russian.  • , 

Pnusldn 

Sweduh 

Norwegian  .... 

Dutch 

Portogaese 

Neapolitan  .... 

SiciUan 

Sardinian 

Texan 

Mexican , 

Columbian 

Venestielan  . . . , 
Baenos  Ayreau. 
Danish 


ENTERED. 


Total. 


No. 

8 

7 

5080 

55 

46 

155 

10 

5 

11 

110 

16 

13 

1 

2 
16 

6 
12 
15 

1 
11 

1 
81 


5577 


tons. 

ifin 

2,209 

706,747 

17;t57 

6,974 

52,669 

2,017 

1.824 

5,526 

34.700 

7.076 

1,501 

102 

445 

8,850 

1,817 

1,426 

1,408 

49 

1,659 

806 

5,896 


CLEARED. 


91039S 


No. 

1 

0 

4958 

64 

47 

156 

0 

8 

11 

108 

10 

10 

3 

17 
5 

15 
13 

2 
11 

1 
36 


5500 


tons- 

565 

2,867 

756,000 

7.105 
53,814 
1,714 
2,675 
5,155 
83,007 
5.885 
1,835 

668 
4,139 

045 
1,779 
1,146 

109 
1,539 

306 
6,020 


906,814 


862 


AMERICA. 


Statement  exhibiting  die  Number  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage, 
which  Cleared  from,  and  Entered  the  United  States  for,  and  to  Foreign  Countries,  from 
the  Ist  of  July,  1843,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


RoMla 

PmMia 

Sweden 

Swedivh  Weet  Indies. 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indies 

Holland 

Dntch  Bast  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

Dutch  Guiana 

B^Cinm 

Hanse  Towns. 

England 

Seotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar i 

Malta 

BritUh  Bast  Indies 

British  African  ports 

Australia 

Mauritius 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

British  West  Indies 

British  Ouisna. 

Honduras 

Canada 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

France  on  the  AUantle 

France  on  the  Mediterranean. 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana , 

Miquelon  and  French  fisheries 
French  African  ports 

Hayti 

Spun  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean.. 
Teneiiffe,  and  other  Cansries.. 
Manilla,  and  Philippine  Islands 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  . . . 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal,  snd  the  other  A  seres . . 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands.. 

Italy 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Trieste 

Turkey 

Texas 

Mexico 

Central  America 

Yeneauela 

New  Granada 

Braxil 

Argentine  Republic 

CispIaUne  Republic 

CWli 

Peru 

China 

Europe,  generally 

Asia,  generally 

Africa,  generally 

West  Indies,  generally 

Sandwich  Islands 

Atlantic  Ocean 

South  Seas 

North-west  Coast  of  America  . 
South  America,  generally 


CLEARED. 


American. 


No. 

20 
1 


II 

9 

154 

65 

18 

43 

38 

21 

32 

547 

20 

1 

60 

3 

24 

1 

1 

8 

5 

779 

74 

57 

2664 

280 

219 

58 

236 

15 

37 

•  • 

215 

36 

4 

4 

13 

1254 

180 

29 

12 

7 

11 

8 

4 

15 

28 

12 

82 

166 

15 

64 

18 

825 

19 

54 

20 

2 

27 


Total. 


15 

51 
128 

7 

38 

161 

2 


8343 


i 


Foreign. 


tons. 

6,306 
164 

V,478 

481 

24,548; 

23,786 

4,656 

4,981 

7,363 

8,148 

12,749 

811,746 

7,840 

191 1 

13,873 

611 

10,479 

129 

416 

683 

M89 

183,501 

10,470 

7,914 

665,852 

31,013 

109,327 

17,868 

37^75 

2,322 

4,105 

26^710 

10,427 

865 

861 

6,883 

224,618 

28.143 
5,743 
2,404 
1,115 
1,607 
2,340 
1,045 
4,395 

10,597 
2,773 

20,065 

28,636 
2,251 
8.835 
1,69! 

46,250 
4,fl33 

12,519 

7,247 

404 

11,268 


4,542 
0,878 

15.425 
1,972 
6,787 

51,680 
667 


No. 

0 
81 
90 

1 
13 

3 
61 

1 

1 

•  • 

59 
130 
350 

30 
2 

12 


252 
87 

4 

1002 

8361 

43 

2 
9 

• 

7 
7 
3 
1 


42 
4 

1 
1 

>  • 

8 
4 

14 
6 

14 

15 

81 

I 

18 

*  • 

8 
3 

5 


8,010,984 


3 

• 

2 
8 


tons. 

14)81 

5,000 

4,629 

141 

8,567 

303 

16.589 

251 

80 

18,339 

50,656 

192,583 

13,418 

786 

2,573 


127 


26,854 

2,868 

307 

312,377 

203,854 

15,989 

656 

2,353 

•  • 

576 

802 

640 

135 

148 

7,688 
683 
172 
122 

382 

941 

8,286 

1,581 

3,918 

r,779 

1,804 

180 

1,839 

V.8I6 

566 

1,150 


604 

857 
166 


400 


5500     906,814 


Total 

American    and 

Foreign. 


No. 
86 
22 
20 
12 
15 
157 
126 
13 
44 
38 
80 
171 
897 
50 
3 
72 
3 
24 
2 
1 
3 
5 
1,031 
101 
61 
4,566 
2,681 
262 
60 
245 
15 
44 
7 
218 
37 
4 
5 
13 
1,206 
184 
30 
13 
7 
13 
18 
18 
21 
48 
13 
97 
187 
16 
76 
18 
833 
22 
59 
20 
2 
27 
8 
15 
53 
130 
7 
38 
162' 


tons. 
8,«89 
5,173 
4.629 
1,619 
3,048 
84.911 
40,376 
4,907 
5,070 
7,363 
86,487 
63,405 
504.389 
21,297 
977 
16,446 
611 
10,479 
256 
415 
683 
1,689 
150,355 
13.338 
8,221 
978.229 
234,867 
125,316 
18,524 
39,628 
2,322 
4.681 
862 
27.350 
10,562 
865 
1.000 
6,233 
233,206 
28326 
5,915 
2,536 
1,115 
2,070 
3,281 
4,331 
5,976 
14.515 
2.773 
21,844 
24,440 
2.371 
10,674 
1.691 
48,066 
5,390 
13,678 
7,247 
404 
11,262 
604 
4M^ 
10,135 
1\593 
1,972 
6,787 
52,020 
667 


ENTERED. 


American. 


13,843  2,917,738 


No. 

45 

2 

5 

6 

1 

157 

72 

9 

122 

34 

51 

63 

524 

18 

3 

14 

1 

16 


1 

498 

34 

41 

2700 

257 

224 

92 

154 

9 

5 

237 

39 

40 

13 

16 

1258 

339 

22 

4 

6 

4 

21 

56 

7 

15 

12 

78 

185 

86 

^*\ 
225 

50 

8| 

8 

2 

32 


2 

48 

4 

32 

149 

1 


Foreign. 


No. 

2 

9 

40 

•  • 

1 
10 
23 


tons. 
14,656 
442 

1,180 

763 

no 

13,789 

27,577 

3,341 

17,530 

6,602 

18,882 

20,729 

292,330 

7,838 

1,347 

4,036 

396 

7,140 

"986 

213 

76,315 

4,846 

6,991 

689,355 

34,232  2260 

100,066      25 

18,133 

24,645 

1,313 

680 


1 

•  • 

18 

121 

371 

38 

48 

6 

I 


1 

316 

37 

4 
1033 


13 

36 

2 


30.182 

13.413 

8.543 

2,306, 

6,636 

209,322 

50,807 

6,121 

014 

1,119 

659 

5,M5 

14,161 
2,536 
5,464 
2,803 

10,019 

24,934 
2,.')47 

11.601 
2,146 

48,550 

11,668 

445 

8,206 

651 

l^035 

591 
8.953 

1.245 

5,121 

47,723 

298 
95 


2 

7 

17 

2 

•  • 

37 
3 

8 
*• 
1 
1 
7 

26 
4 
3 
5 

15 

30 
1 

10 

61 

8 
3 


tons. 
786 
2,148 
11,212 

•  • 

172 
2,482 
6,240 

*e62 

6,687 

43,.'i66 

197,465 

18,876 

23,039 

2,413 

410 

458 


250 

40^)56 

6,860 

658 

307,041 

165,981 

8,980 

3,933 

10,924 

222 


307 
2,006 
4,834 

302 

V,206 

511 

2,471 

102 

105 
IJKi 
7,004 

922 
1.006 
1.091 
1.876 
4,170 

119 
1,498 

14,802 

2,008 

615 


364 


lyvll} 


8148  1,977,488  5577|    016,992 


Total 
American 
Foreign 


No. 

47 

11 

46 

6 

2 

167 

95 

9 

123 

34 

69 

184 

805 

56 

51 

20 

2 

16 

2 

3 

2 

814 

71 

45 

4,642 

2,617 

249 

65 

190 

11 

5 

239 

46 

57 

15 

16 

1,289 

342 

80 

4 

7 

5 

26 

82 

II 

18 

17 

03 

215 

17 

96 

14 

286 

58 

5 

8 

2 

33 

2 

!a 

4 

32 

140 

1 

1 


13,725 


tons. 
15,39t 

2,590 

12,39s 

703 

40e 

26371 

32317 

3A41 
18,192 

6,602 
24,4fl9 


489,793 

26,714 

2.\386 

6,449 

e«6 

7,I4« 

4CS 


117,«71 

11,706 

6549 

9B7,«96 


118,046 
21,066 

3s;mo 

580 

30.489 
15,511 
13,376 
2,608 
636 
214,»«7 
51,318 
7,692 
914 
1,311 
764 
7,308 
1I.I6S 
3,458 
6,476 
3,894 
20,896 
29,104 


13,099 

2.146 

63.3S2 

18,676 

1,066 


631 
151,399 

501 
10,601 

l;»49 

5.121 

47,723 


95 


2,894,43a 


NAVrCATlON  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  obd 

Stateheht  of  the  Tonnage  cleared  from  each  State  and  Territoiy,  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1843,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


AMERICAN.               I                FORSIGN. 

'""ASffiS"'"" 

TERRITORIES. 

No. 
MS 

M 
H 

T....I         <""- 

No. 

«"~ 

...  |,    1    «"~ 

101               ! 
U^G       1.749 
Ma.l«l'    l,.77tt 
l7,Oi;         Ml 

97H.B1J     S3.06. 

7B,6W      »,«; 

(Wli      *4.; 

49MII.      lllli 

M?,i7B    elw 

"::'  ■" 

10,147           BID 

V0,3M     »*M 

Bo;.. 

J 

■"Ti- 

^83  I        e       i'.r» 

M 

m 

"i 

18 

Rb«dBl.).l>d 

STw°^*:.'-.""- 

NewJcncT 

ESTSS"."::::::: 

Uu7Uii« 

Di.tn«  of  CI«.W« 

iioj       w 
iii 

1         w 

8.167 

SsutbCuolin* 

t 

,i;& 

MB 

14,163 

B,7H 
MM 

S0fi,B14 

JS^«i.::-:::: 

FtaridrnTtiri'ti^:;: 

- 

4OTt 

if  the  Tonnage  entered  into  each  Stat«  and  Tenitoiy,  from  the  Ist  of  July, 
1843,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


AHBRICAN. 

Fo.KOK.      1  '""f.rss'i" "'° 

»> 

w 

C™w.. 

... 

Cnwi. 

N*. 

Tow. 

Cnwi. 

Men.  j  Boi.. 

|. ».!..» 

M<m. 

B.T*- 

It 

M,OIS 

a,igi 

l,IK9,l«A 
7V,7M 

■(>( 
M,814 
9;t74 

I1,4MI 

a,«6i     i« 

1,7381       M6 

!fi  ,1 

»)1 
in 

•IS   "«! 

I0M15     a,78» 

1,011             « 
W78     ^J77 

M 

■  .M6 

loa 

IM 

<*< 

41 
B! 

1,01 

118 

'SS 

Ms; 

vS^E^? 

10 

B^E^ 

»l.wj|     1,83: 

90 

?::J,rj..-:::::: 

H,7« 

U3( 

4.701 
»,SW 
«.i3B 

ll 

•t 

" 

sis 

1,091 
1,484 

,i 

nl 

»ll,»61 
11.161 

17 

Ifi7t 

4M1 

»37 
197 

FiiitijrTimivv": 

7.t78          MI 

1M47I     1,1.1 

Tot.1 

8i«  |i.»n.m 

»,.» 

Mtl 

»7J 

lllll,Ml|   U,MS|    1M« 

MVkUO 

1M.407 

44>fi 

864 


AMERICA. 


The  Number  and  Class  of  Vessels  built,  and  tbe  Tonnage  thereof  in  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Year  ending  30th  June,  1844. 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampchire  ••< 

Veraoot 

lleMaohn)«etta 

RkodeUUnd 

Oonneoticoc 

New  York. 

New  Jeney 

PennaylTania  ...... 

IMawure 

Maryland.......... . 

District  of  Columbia 

ViTBinia 

North  Carotioa 

South  Carolina 

(Jeergia 

Florida 

Atabana 

MlMlMippi 

Loalai«iia 

Ifiaaouri. 

Kentacky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Total 


Ships. 


nnmbtrT. 
t7 
1 

J8 

5 

I 
II 

9  • 

4 

•  • 

6 


Brigs. 


Schooner..  '(^ISf  •BS^il  8te«nbo.t., 


number. 
IS 


5 

•  ■ 

II 

•  • 

3 
I 
6 


2 
1 


number. 

52 

3 

19 

■  • 

8 
«7 
10 

% 

4 
48 

•  • 

4 
0 

4 


8 


4 
8 


number. 


1 

«  • 

9 

116 

10 

96 

8 

I 

81 

% 

8 

1 

I 


nnmber. 


7 
16 

1 
86 


4 

> 

2 


TOTAU 


2 
9 
2 
86 
48 
4 


78 


47 


204 


279 


163 


number. 
96 

8 

48 

7 

25 

181 

21 

141 

8 
55 
81 
16 
12 

7 

I 

1 


15 
9 
2 

85 

49 
14 


Tonnage. 


766 


tons.  9&tiis. 

20,200  17 

754  88 

0,884  75 

2;S13  76 

2,014  It 

21,518  79 

1,831  84 

13,075  68 

586  87 
5,417  81 

850  13 

717  30 

587  18 
583  50 

72  11 

72  21 


668  89 

2,587  08 

271  U 

7.165  II 

9,498  88 

2,284  87 

I      103,537  20 


Condensed  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  several  Districts  of  the  United  States,  on  the 

80th  of  June,  1844. 


STAT  BS. 


Maine 


»» 
t* 
tt 
t» 

•f 
•t 
»• 

n 


n         ••• 

Vermont 

New  Hamp«hire.. 
Massachusetts . . .  * 


»» 
1$ 
»$ 
»» 
»» 
tf 
»t 
t» 
*• 
t» 


.... 

...  a 
•  •  •  • 
.  .  a  . 
.  .  .  . 


.  .  .  . 

.  .    .  . 


Bbode  island. 


tt 


Conneraont 


$t 


New 


'V«k. 


»• 
*• 
** 
tt 
•( 
tt 
tt 
tt 


DISTRICTS. 


Pasaamaqnoddy 

MachUs 

Frenchman's  Bay 

Penobscot 

Belfast 

Waldoborongh 

Wiscasset 

Bath 

Portland 

Saco 

Kennebnnk 

York 

Burlington 

Portsmouth 

Newburynort 

Ipswieh 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Marblehead 

Boston 

Plymonth 

Fall  Rirer 

New  Bedford 

Barnstable 

Edgartown 

Nantucket 

Pro^dence 

Bristol 

Newport 

Middletown 

New  London 

Slonlngton 

New  Haren 

Fairfield 

Champlain 

SackeU's  hartMmr 

Oswego 

Niagara 

Genesee 

Oswegatchie 

Buffalo  creek 

Sac  harbour 

New  York 


Regiitered  tonnage. 


tons  and  06ths. 

3,298  15 

1.087  94 

1,714  58 

6,521  31 

11,134  78 

18,021  68 

5,342  66 

38,U38  86 

408.45  89 

1,544  35 

4,882  80 


ISnroUed  and  licensed 
tomiage. 


14,645 

74 

16,162 

66 

2^1 

76 

21,931 

74 

1,626 

47 

I7^S30 

53 

6,825 

74 

2,716 

22 

94,747 

16 

6^995 

25 

6.956 

52 

27.749 

30 

16,476 

63 

It. 454 

81 

6,447 

00 

1,082 

58 

28,126 

68 

6,012 

80 

5^152 

39 

713 

93 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 


19,618    59 
253,888    23 


Total  tonnage  <tf^ 
ench  district. 


tons  and  95tlis. 

6,878  16 

13,057  40 

17,904  74 

21.090  80 

24,253  70 

38,735  81 

9,658  82 

18,891  02 

16.301  88 

2,176  67 

2,374  11 

1,165  72 

2,762  86 

8,279  50 

4,910  55 

2.061  66 

13,161  91 

12.322  32 

8,099  81 

35,554  47 

9,030  30 

4,954  00 

9,381  02 

34.212  38 

1,131  37 

3,765  15 

6,515  64 

2,482  14 

4,70S  94 

0.539  31 

9.640  30 

4,830  30 

6,283  17 

10.703  30 

3,192  34 

3,055  23 

0,387  89 

12  40 

235  00 

1,022  03 

20,822  23 

6.068  32 

271,273  76 


tons  and95ths. 

9,176  31 

14,005  30 

19.619  37 

27^480  70 

35.388  57 

57,357  54 

14301  45 

67,829  87 

57,347  82 

3.721  07 

7,256  01 

1,165  72 

2,762  86 

22.025  29 

21.073  25 

2.051  56 

1\843  71 

34,254  11 

0.626  33 

210,881  04 

15,869  00 

7,070  22 

104,128  28 

40,207  63 

8,087  80 

31,614  51 

21,992  21 

14,937  00 

11,242  04 

10.621  80 

37.706  11 

10.843  U 

11,435  58 

11,507  18 

3.101  34 

3,063  23 

9,387  89 

12  40 

235  05 

1.022  03 

20.822  23 

26,686  91 

525,162  08 

(CSM/tetK^ 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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S  T  A  T  K  S. 


New  York... 
New  Jersey. 


M 


PennsytrtBia. 

ft  • 


]>tlaware. 


UuylModVM','.'.', 
»»        •••••••• 

00        •••••••• 

n  ••.•.... 

(t  •••••••• 

tt  •••••••• 

D.  of  Columbia... 


ViivtiOa. 


•t 

M 
tt 
tt 
•$ 
tt 
t* 


Nmrtfi  CaroUnA  .• 


t* 
tt 
ft 
t» 

n 

ft 


DISTRICTS. 


Sooth  CtfollBa..c 


tt 
»» 
tt 
*« 


tt 


M 


Alefwme .., 
JtflMiMlppi 
Louisiana . 


Kenlo^f 
4>laio , 


•f 

•f 


ft 


Total. 


Cape  Vincent 

Perth  Amboy 

Bridgetown 

BarlfnftoA 

Camden 

Newark 

little  Bff  harbonr 

Great  Bgs       „ 

Philadelphia 

Preaque  iaie 

Pittsburg 

Wihaington 

Newcastle 

Baltimore 

Oxford 

Vienna 

Snow  Hm 

ScMary'tf 

Town  Creek 

Anapolb 
Georgetown 
Alexandria 

Norfolk 

Petersberf 

Richmond 

York  town 

Bast  RiTer 

TappahsDnock 

Polly  Landing 

Yecomico 

Cherrystone 

WheeUng 

Wilmington 

Newbem 

Washington 

Eden  ton 

Camden 

Beaufort 

Plymonth 

Ocracoke 

Charleston 

Beaufort 

Georgetown 

Sayannah 

Sunbury 

Brunswick 

HatdwMK 

St.  Mary's 

Pensacola 

St.  Augnstlne 

Apalaobioala 

St  Mark's 

St.  John's 

Key  West 

Mobile 

Pearl  Riyer 

New  Orleans 

Teobe 

NashTUIe 

Loolsvine 

Cuyahoga 

Sandusky 

Cincinnati 

Miami 

Detroit 

Michilimackinac 

St.  Louis 


R«>giff  tared  tonnage. 


tons  and  95ths. 

•  •  •  • 

218  09 
227  30 


552  86 

•  •  •  • 

40,'U(5  SO 

e  •  •  • 

•  ■«  • 

S»209  63 

Ai,iii    40 

.... 
337  79 


2,633  68 

6,591  48 

19,034  84 

948  76 

3^14  47 


406  93 


•  •  •  • 

#  •  •  e 


11,922  54 

1,558  00 

1,267  12 

158  03 

801  64 

254  80 

14 


9,449  87 

•  «  •  • 

566  44 

8,132  17 

696  07 

769  52 

1,066  67 

396  62 


2,443  82 
3,827  83 

65,620  88 

•  •  •  « 

•  0  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
s  •  •  « 

«  •  •  a 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Bnrolled  and  licensed 
timaage. 


1,068,764    01 


tons  and  9!^lhs. 

2,720  51 

10.538  50 

10,410  59 

4,104  66 

5,429  28 

13,015  01 

4,738  80 

10,409  53 

74,599  24 

4,213  46 

9  232  71 

3,878  39 

4,824  16 

34,961  72 

9,861  28 

12,178  55 

6,313  50 

1,778  66 

1,574  16 

2,492  19 

6,367  11 

3,919  48 

8,519  46 

698  80 

4,536  88 

2,001  39 

3,219  92 

4,383  46 

2,931  50 

3,227  27 

1,495  37 

1.340  18 
3,504  65 
2,416  31 
2,219  02 
1,060  77 
8,173  02 

1.401  40 
1,015  83 
1.088  45 
9.864  19 

320  02 

941  68 

6.402  41 

779  66 

237  30 

866  89 

212  46 

3,090  14 

141  18 

800  13 

1,040  15 

11,387  11 

1.341  10 
10^422  04 

726  01 

5,688  7S 

7,114  44 

14,196  84 

1,407  n 

13,130  39 

1,371  93 

14,001  17 

498  75 

16,664  53 


Total  tonna|e  of 
each  district. 


1,211,330    11 


tuns  aud  95tbs. 

2,720  51 

10.756  59 

10,676  89 

4,104  66 

5,429  28 

13  567  87 

4,738  89 

10,4*9  93 

114,804  83 

4,213  46 

9,232  71 

6.088  07 

4,814  16 

76,'03  17 

9,861  18 

13,516  3i 

6,313  90 

1,778  66 

1,974  16 

1,492  19 

9.000  79 
10,537  02 
18,550  36 

1,647  10 

8,051  40 

1.001  39 
3,219  52 
4,790  44 
2,031  50 
3.227  27 
1,495  37 
1,340  18 

14.727  24 

3,075  26 

3,482  14 

1,218  80 

8,976  61 

1,650  34 

1.914  02 

1,088  45 

19,810  07 

329  92 

1.508  17 

14,624  58 

1,477  73 


1,002 

82 

1A>33 

61 

609 

13 

3,090 

24 

142 

18 

809 

13 

3,493 

02 

15,214 

44 

1,341 

10 

161,042 

92 

no 

01 

5,088 

78 

7.114 

44 

14,106 

84 

2,407 

21 

13,139 

•9 

2,371 

91 

14,901 

17 

496 

T5 

16,664 

53 

2,280,095    07 


STuMBSE  and  Tonnage  of  Sailing  Vessels,  re- 
^stered  in  England,  on  the  SIst  day  of 
December,  1843. 

Vessels  which  entered  inwards, 
in  the  Year  1843. 

Coastwise, 

I>B8CRIPTION. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

PLACES. 

Vesaels. 

Tonnaee. 

fjnder  ftfty  tons  eaeh 

O^mr  fifty  tens  eaeh 

flttiam  vessels  under  fifty  tons 

„            over  fifty  tons 
Ia  Scotlasd,  sailing  Teasels 

,,           steam  yesaels. . 
In  Ireland,  sidling  yessels . . 

„         steam  Teasels... 

number. 
6,159 
10.627 
337 
300 
3,5401 
128/ 

i.02n 

81/ 

tons. 

185,832 

1,010,414 

8,119 

63,923 

481,070 
198,419 

In  England  1 

Sootland  \  Sailing  Tossels 
Ireland  j 
England  ) 

Scotland  >  Steamers 

Ireland   ) 

number. 

98,205^ 

19,053 

16,476  V 

9,204 

2.688 

2,661 ; 

tons. 
12,932,207 

The  nmoont  of  tonnage  of  yesaeb  which  cleared  on^wnrUs,  coastwise,  in  the  ^ame  period  was  12,571,031  tuns, 

VOL.  II.  5  s 
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AMERICA. 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports 

of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  Years  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


1841 

1842 

1843 

P  L  A  C  E  S. 

Steam  Vrasels 

SailingVessels. 

Steam  Vessels. 

SaUingVeawla. 

Steam  Venels. 

SailingVe— els. 

United  Kingdom 

liles  of  Oaernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  Man 

Plaiitationa •  • 

No. 
48 

•  • 

0 

tons. 
11.363 

1.028 
12,301 

No. 
1003 

81 
06S 

tons. 
148,215 

8,731 
131,829 

No. 

58 

1 

8 

tons. 
13,716 

108 
1.017 

No. 
856 

56 

550 

1462 

tonH. 
116,213 

3,148 
74,645 

No. 
46 

0  « 

7 

tons. 
6129 

oio 

No. 
053 

38 
370 

70,986 

«,276 
39.478 

Total 

54 

1806       988,775 

67 

14,931 

194,006 

63     1     6739        1060 

11S.72J 

Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels,  belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  on  tiie  3  Ist 
of  December  of  each  of  the  three  Years,  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


PLAGES. 

1841 

1S42 

1843 

United  Kingdom 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, anil  Man 

British  Plantations  .... 

vei«selB. 
22,747 

714 
6.591 

tuns. 
2,886,626 

48,773 
577,081 

men. 
167,117 

5,224 
87.857 

▼easels. 
23,207 

747 
6,861 

titns. 
2,900,849 

60.571 
578.430 

men. 
170,629 

5,396 
38,585 

Teasels. 
23,152 

746 

7,085 

tons. 
2,957.437 

50,144 
580,806 

■aen. 

leMio 

5,319 

88,823 

ToUl 

30,032 

3,512,480 

210,198 

30,815 

3.619,850 

214,609 

30,083  1  8,568,387 

2i33n 

Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exhibitiog 
the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  that  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Out- 
wards (including  their  repeated  Voyages),  separating  Britbh  from  Foreign  Vessels, 
and  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Country,  in  the  Year  ending  the  6th  of 
January,  1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


EUROPB. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia.. ' 

Germany < 

Holland < 

Belgium 

Prance < 

Portugal  Proper 

„        Axores 

„        Madeira. ..... 

Spain  and  Balearic   is 
lands 

Spain  and  Canaries  .... 

GibralUr 

luly  and  Italian  islands 

Malu 

Ionian  islanda 

Tarltey  and  Continental 
Greece 

Mores  and  Greek  is- 
lands  

Africa. 

Egypt 

Tripoli,    Barbary,    and 
Iforooco 

Senegal  and  coast  from 
Morocco  to  Rirer  Gam- 
bia  


INWARDS. 


British. 


Vi 
sela. 


No. 

1529 

36 

22 

34 

548 

002 

1620 

743 

4076 

391 

206 

25 

426 

11 

129 

671 

17 

64 

178 


113 

32 


Ton- 
nage. 


Crews. 


tona. 

314,682 

6,4351 

1,814 

4,148' 

70,164 

181.560 

242,029! 

02,174' 

451.020 

39.783 

16,281 

4,767 

41,875 

1,082 

24,265 

82,776 

2.216 

7.325 

28.749 
5,302 

31,619 
3,477 


No. 

18,666 

283 

120 

219 

3,488 

10,146 

12,615 

7,305 

33,673 

2,444 

1,12S 

301 

2,602 

64 

1373 

4,303 

121 

402 

1,592 

262 


1,693 
101 


Foreign. 


Ves- 

Ton- 

aels. 

nage. 

No. 

tons. 

177 

47,883 

226 

44,184 

665 

07,248 

1100 

82,040 

018 

163,746 

1098 

102,496 

776 

78.522 

665 

77.030 

1931 

160,156 

29 

3,318 

1 

134 

2 

320 

66 

8,480 

2 

220 

1 

200 

41 

a  • 

10,964 

«  • 

9 

2,460 

1 

100 

•  m 

•  • 

3 

■  • 

364 

Crews 


No. 

2,210 

2,039 

5,032 

6,817 

7,645 

6,532 

6.186 

4,502 

14,809 

261 

11 

22 

627 
23 
12 

617 


118 
9 


29 


OUTWARDS. 


Britiab. 


Ves- 
sels. 


No. 

1000 

67 

28 

865 

498 

035 

1674 

663' 

4234, 

348 

143 

30 


533 
17 1 
247, 
659 
136 
38 


26 


Too. 
nage. 


CrewB. 


tona.    I 

231309 

9,767 

8,023 

02,446 

64,122 

189,296 

232,505 

72,261 

491,739 

88.319 

12,666 

8,646 

64.086 
1.047 
42^16 
87,713 
25,547 
7336 


Foreign. 


Vea. 


No. 

10,233 

46t 

189 

2,927 

3,416 

9364 

12,122 

6,517 

85,669 

2364 

006 

592 

3,766 
121 

S3S7 
4396 
1.25>{ 
376 


241       46,732      2330 


4376 


61       18385       1360 
91       16341'        789 


1,036 


61 


No. 
181 
211 


1720{ 
069 

1126 
630 
338 

1642 
56 

1 

115 
5 
2 

101 

31 

1 

SI 

8 

3 
16 


Ton. 


4S.441 

30357 

93310 

i51,M5 

176,137 

90.664, 

64.8801 

47309 

127,033 

6,404 


N». 
2,0U 


20,718 
664 

308{ 
20,430 
7,174 


13329 
1,631 

478 
6,741 


4.TJ8 
9,194 
8,144 

»3«n 

S3n 

13^345 


10 


1 

41 

23 

13* 

388 
11 

«0 
72 


6  961 
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COUNTRIES. 


Sietra  Lenoe  and  coMt 
fnm  Gambia  to  the 
Mesorado 

Windward  CoMt 

Cape  Coast  Castle 

Coast  from  Rio  VolU  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  .. . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  .... 

Trttan  d*Achana 

Eastern  States 

Ports  in  the  Rod  Sea... 

CapeVerd  Islands 

St.  Helena  St,  Af  cendon . . 

Manrititts 


Asia. 

Arabia 

Bast  India  Company's 
Tenitories,  Singapore, 
and  Ceylon 

Snmatra 

Java 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  Islanda  of  the  In- 
dian Beam 

Cauna 

NewHoUand 

New  Zealand 

Sooth  Sea  Island 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


Amieica. 
British    Northern  Colo- 

ales 

.,      West  Indies 

Hayti 

Cuba  and  other  Foreign 

Westlndica 

United  States 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Colombia 

Brazil 

Riodela  Plata 

CbiU 

Fern 


Falkland  Islee 

Whale  Fisheries 

Goerasey,   Jersey,  and 
Man 


INWARDS. 


Ves- 
sels. 


No. 


64 

3 

31 


53 

28 


7 
12 
72 


441 

17 
15 

1 

84 
80 

1 


2,215 

758 

16 

179 

352 

67 

3 

89 

158 

95 

70 

40 


40 
2,812 


Total 1 19,500 


British. 


Ton- 
nage. 


tons. 


12,702 

550 
4,688 

16,657 

4,888 

•  • 

380 

V,021 

2,658 

20,213 


200,600 

5,738 
5,282 

402 
39,712 
27,463 

9  • 

192 


771,905 

206,290 

3,160 

51,091 
200.781 
15,645 
809 
16,002 
38,020 
21,371 
19,484 
10,453 


12,516 
170,450 


Crews. 


3,545,346  101,326 


No. 


609 

32 

280 

1,008 
251 

•  • 

18 

67 
125 
059 


11,280 

•  « 

250 
254 

24 
1,935 
1,410 

•  • 

15 


30,027 

11,135 

155 

2,791 
7,753 

953 
37 

806 
1,941 
1,057 
1,000 

539 


1,480 
14,532 


Foreign. 


Ves- 
sels. 


Ton- 
nage. 


No. 


tons. 


62 


%  • 


50 

715 

1 


8 
16 


43 


8,541 


387 


12,893 

306,109 

207 


3,099 
'V58 


4,072 


1,301,050 


Crews 


No. 


11 


24 


610 

13,855 

13 


07 
108 


283 


69,701 


OUTWARDS. 


British. 


Ves- 
sels. 


No. 


67 

5 

32 

87 
112 

2 


11 
22 
42 


15 


374 
1 

15 
5 


73 

135 

11 


1,990 

807 

18 

202 
419 

58 

40 
207 
50 
09 
27 

1 

34 

2,867 


Ton- 
nage. 


tons. 


16,528 

688 

5,431 

29,473 

29,484 

655 


2,253 

4,095 

11,803 


6,301 


168,072 

375 

4,153 

2,032 


82,296 

53,058 

4,538 


710,608 

253,698 

2,687 

00,038 

246.026 

9,730 

8,216 
50,034 
12.026 
18,225 

6,464 

208 

10,067 

141,264 


Crews. 


19.334  3,035,833 


No. 


807 

56 

351 

1,774 

1,579 

30 


131 
261 

608 


274 


8,452 

10 

205 

124 


1,660 

2,767 

227 


20,105 
14,339 

158 

3,066 

0,050 

628 

475 
2,564 
650 
041 
365 

12 
1,408 

12,411 


197376 


Foreign. 


Ves-  i    Ton- 
sels.  I   nage. 


I   « ^     .Crews. 


No.       tons.     Nu. 


I 

2 


85 

717 

4 

2 
50 
5 
2 
2 


8* 


178 


06 


387 
300 


10 


3         1,000 


18 
30 


65 


180 


8 


27,180,    1,144 

390,237   13,420 

073]        50 


336 

12,983 

1,118 

435 

331 


245 


8709  1,341,433 


22 

574 

55 

28 

22 


10 
71,718 


Statement  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  (including  their  repeated 
Voyages),  that  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the 
Umted  Kingdom,  from  and  to  Foreign  Parts,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years,  ending 
the  5th  of  January,  1844. 


YEARS. 

British  and  Irish  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews* 

Vessels. 

number. 
28,052 
27,041 
28,041 
28,250 
27,100 
28,043 

Tent. 

Crews. 

» 

In^warda..* 
• 
Owtwavda. 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1841 
1842 
1843 

nmnber. 
18,525 
18,987 
19,500 
18.464 
18,785 
19,834 

namber. 
3,361,211 
3,294,725 
3,545,340 
3,429,270 
3,87N270 
3,63^833 

ntnnber. 
178,600 
178,884 
191,320 
186096 
186,816 
107,976 

nnmber. 
9,527 
8,054 
8.541 
9,780 
8,375 
8,700 

namber. 
1,291,165 
1,205,303 
1,301,950 
1,336,802 
1,252,176 
1,341,433 

number. 
73,634 
65,052 

69,791 
75,694 
68,493 
71,718 

nnmber. 
4,652,376 
4,600,028 
4,847,296 
4,766,171 
4,027,440 
4,977,206 

nnmber. 
252,330 
244,836 
261,117 
202,300 
255,300 
260,694 

868 


AMERICA. 


Tonnage  Entered  the  Ports  of  France,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 


YEARS. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Dritish. 


Foreign. 


1815. 

1816. 

I8I7., 

1818. 

1819. 

1830. 

1831. 

1822. 

182.3. 

18^l. 

1829. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

1830. 

1837. 

1839. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 


tons. 

tona. 

1^72,108 

746,985 

I,4l3,r23 

379,465 

1,625,121 

46.5,011 

1,886,394 

762,457 

1300.128 

642,648 

1,668,060 

447,611 

1,699,274 

806,256 

1,664,186 

409,151 

1,740,869 

682,996 

1797^20 

760.441 

2,144,598 

058.132 

1,950,630 

604,116 

2,8'»6,808 

761,864 

2,094X67 

634.620 

2,184,.')25 

710,303 

2,180,042 

758,828 

2,367.322 

874,605 

1,186.080 

68M,979 

2,183,844 

76<,086 

2.298,263 

833.905 

2,442,734 

SM,900 

2,605,473 

088,899 

2,616,166 

|.0t5,940 

2,785,387 

1,211/)G6 

3,101,650 

1.331 .365 

3,I07..'M)1 

1.460.204 

2.000,749 

1,081,380 

2,680.838 

974.768 

UNITED  STATES. 


American* 


tons. 

700,000 

807,462 

780,139 

755,101 

783,570 

801,263 

766,098 

787,061 

775,271 

850,033 

880,764 

042,20<l 

908,861 

863,381 

872,948 

967,227 

922,962 

949,622 

1,111,441 

1,074,670 

1,352.653 

1,255.384 

1,290,720 

1,302,974 

1.490.279 

1.676,946 

1,631,009 


Foreign. 


too*. 

217,418 

250,142 

212,166 

161,414 

85.898 

78,850 

82.915 

112,407 

117,297 

89,481 

94,836 

120,716 

137,662 

147.000 

130.098 

136,440 

217,656 

421,667 

620,874 

568,062 

041,310 

080,218 

765,703 

802,110 

024314 

712,363 

736,444 


PRANCE. 


French. 


ForeigT". 


tona. 


835A)4S 
316,243 
285,560 
220,129 
816,480 
320,735 
865,766 
353,102 
846,691 
331,040 
840,171 
333,216 
899,948 
358,1 57 
394.486 
407,990 
560,121 
592.124 
620.140 
042,130 
665,178 
630.071 


toiw. 


354,550 
807.092 
423,044 
423,162 
438,005 
414,670 
644.682 
475,509 
527,639 
581, 7&» 
669,283 
461,104 
714,038 
093J3S 
736,918 
766.033 
889,845 
010,111 
915,000 
924,220 
1. 076*787 
1,193,2S9 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade  which  Entered  Inwards 
and  Cleared  Outwards  with  Cargfoes,  at  the  several  rorts  of  the  United  Kingdoni^ 
during  the  Years  ending  6th  of  January,  1843  and  1844. 


ENTERED    INWARDS. 

CLEARED     OUTWARDS. 

COASTING 

Y^ar  ending  the  ftth  of  Jantiary. 

Year  ending  the  5th  of  JnimHry. 

TRADE. 

1843 

1844 

1843 

1844 

Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

Veaaela. 

TonBttge. 

Employed     between 
Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  .•••  ■•  ••  ••  •• 

nnmber. 

0,060 
118,780 

tOM. 

1.148,007 
0.636,643 

nwnber. 

10,104 
121,857 

tona. 

1.255,901 
9.666^75 

nnmber. 

17.433 
123,557 

tona. 

1.682.828 
9,010,829 

number. 

16,760 
124,937 

1.670,574 

Other  ooaating  yeaaela 

9^P^j^ 

Total 

127340 

10,786,450 

131.641 

10,822,170 

411.010          1.802,657 

141,607 

ll,8»t.l» 

onnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Ringdi 
during  the  Years  ending  6th  of  January,  1843  and  1844. 


COUNTRIES  TO 
WHICH  THE  VBS- 
8 ELS  BELONGED. 


United  Kingdom  and  it* 
d^-pendenciea 

RuaniM 

Sweden 

Niirway... 

Denmark 

Prunsia 

Other  German  atatea  , 

Hollaid 

Bi'igium 

Fraia-e 

Spiiii 

Porrng^l 

T'ati.iii  StHtes 

Other  European  Scatea 

Uuired  Stotea  of  Ame- 
rica   

Other  Statea  hi  Ame- 
rica, Aftiea  or  Aala .. 


ENTERED     INWARDS. 


Year  ending  the  5th  of  January. 


1843 


1844 


Veaaela. 


Total 19,674 


number. 

13,823 

320 

207 

079 

756 

711 

863 

481 

256 

801 

78 

81 

182 

6 

574 

6 


Tona. 


number. 

2,680,838 

65,240 

32.222 

107,429 

64,066 

138^431 

74,338 

40,509 

3VI9 

30,256 

10,95^ 

3J}44 

43,732 

1,727 

825^14 

1,301 


VeaaeU. 


3,065,230 


number. 

13,964 

160 

100 

698 

938 

800 

657 

432 

236 

590 

64 

82 

40 

4 

748 

S 


Tona. 


CLEARED    OUTWARDa. 
Year  ending  the  5th  of  Jannar;. 


1843 


19,564 


number. 

2,910,528 

45,506 

32,476 

111,402 

6\254 

157,935 

60,736 

88.466 

8a,487 

29,791 

9.170 

8,982 

11,176 

026 

40^278 

810 


Veaaela. 


8,925,422 


number. 

15,197 

1*7 

198 

264 

1.092 

605 

967 

512 

854 

1,250 

66 

27 

150 

8 

576 


Tone. 


21,402 


number. 

2,784,088 

38,269 

27,034 

80,939 

87^7 

108,917 

91,763 

40,475 

53,118 

03.533 

9.080 

8,317 

38,010 

944 

888,929 

1,492 


Teaaela. 


number. 

15,306 

138 

806 

843 

1.431 

885 

1,137 

675 

807 

1,053 

68 

84 

68 

8 

605 

2 


S9,26] 

Mg859 

3M(0 

I07,j6»t 

IM,4S7 
l«K4fi» 


3,691  674     I      21.960 


Wg»46 
8.479 


14»«» 


874 


3,753,M9 
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Statbmeht  of  the  Nambtr,  Tonni^^  and  Crews  of  Veaa^  thai  bdonged  to  the  sereral 

British  Planttttians  in  the  Year  1848. 


COUNTRIES. 


I 


TmmU. 


MaMa 


Europe. 


ArmcA. 

Batlivm 

Sicnn  Leono.  «•...•. 
Cape  «f  Goad  Hopa. 
MaoriUiu 


Dtunber. 


18 

t6 

1«3 


AaiA. 

Bombay ..., 

Malabar 

Taajore , 

Madras 

Corlnga.. 

Calcutta.... 

Cation , 

New  Hallmiid,  Sydnay 

Van  Dieneu'a  Land  aad  New 
Zealand 


AMtaioA. 
(BrUkh  Nmrthem  V^itnkt.) 

Newfoiwdland 

Canada , 

New  Brunswick 


108 

15 

33 

83 

17 

179 

C30 

S75 

m 


775 
539 
683 


Tbna. 


number. 
14,996 


l;Mt 

1,754 

3,184 

11,411 


40^491 

6,100 

5,070 

5,850 

8,384 

48,068 

98,890 

97,844 

10.603 


48,001 
53,987 
03,988 


Crews. 


COUNTRIES. 


number. 
779 


910 
100 


lyl&e 


9,000 

305 

967 

931 

136 

9,906 

9,480 

9,446 

048 


4,189 

3,049 
3,997 


Neva  Seatia 

Case  BralDfi 

Prince  Edward's  Island. 


British  Wist  Indus. 
A.ntlfua 


Barbadoes , 

Beftoloe 

Bermuda ^ 

Demerara 

Dontfnica.. 

Grenada 

Jannica ........ 

Montaanrat 

NevU 

St.  Chriatopher'a 
St.  Lncla  ....... 

St.  YincenC's. . . . 

Tobaao  .... ..... 

Tortoia 

Trinidad 


TotaL, 


Vessels. 

number. 
1904 

450 
914 


53 

144 
41 

n 

55 
54 

11 

40 

117 

5 

8 

SO 

19 

39 

S 

45 

61 


7085 


Tons. 


number. 

100,004 

90,409 

15,874 


864 

3,433 

1,778 

773 

3,944 

9,754 

489 

789 

4,5M 

134 

101 

598 

913 

1,914 

104 

257 

1,864 


580,806 


C^ws. 


ntmiber. 
6^589 
1,669 
Off 


917 
790 
966 

89 
344 
977 

70 
195 
64* 

93 

86 
106 
139 
191 

40 
119 


36.829 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

During  ihe  colonial  government  of  the  English  settlements  in  the  countries 
now  forming  the  United  States,  although  the  absurd  and  mischievous  commercial 
policy  of  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  the  British  empire  limited  the  navigation, 
industry,  and  trading  enterprise  of  the  colonists,  yet  the  persevering  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  of  the  colonists  urged  them  over  the  seas  to  every  port  in  the  worid, 
except  those  to  which  the  navigation  laws  prohibited  them  to  trade. 

The  following  brief  chronolo^cal  sketch  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  old  British  colonies,  and  of  the  United  States,  until 
the  year  1800. 

1607*  Ths  first  permanent  settlement^  after  various  disastrous  attempti,  established 
in  Virginia. 

1609.  Henry  Hudson,  aa  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  sailed  from  the 
Texel  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  with  the  design  of  sailing  to  the  Esst  Indies  by  a  north- 
west course.  He  entered  into  the  river  Manhattan,  and  depsrted  in  October  for  England. 
Dutch  ships  were  sent  the  next  year  to  open  a  trade  with  tne  natives. 

1616.     Tobacco  about  this  time  first  cultivated  by  the  English  in  Virginia. 

Povr  ships  sailed  from  London,  and  four  firom  Plymouth  to  New  England,  firom  whence 
they  carried  cargoes  of  fiA  and  oil,  which  were  sold  with  profit  in  Spain  and  the  Canary 
islands. 

1618.  The  only  ooimnodities  exported  from  Virginia,  at  ibis  time,  were  tobacco  and 
sassafras.     The  use  of  the  ploiMffa  introduced  in  Virginia. 

1619.  Tohncea, — King  James  prohibited  the  sale  of  tobaceo,  in  gross  or  retail, 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  until  the  custom  should  be  paid  and  the  royal  seal  affixed. 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  exported  this  year  from  Virginia  to  England,  nearly 
the  whole  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 


870  AMERICA. 

1621.  ParUamentary  Acts  respecting  Tdbatco. — The  English  paijiament  raedved, 
*'  that  all  foreign  tobacco  shall  be  barred^  but  that  of  Virginia,  or  any  of  the  king*s  domi- 
nions, shall  not  be  held  foreign."  A  bill,  for  the  restraint  of  the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco 
passed  in  May.     No  tobcuxo  was  to  be  imported  after  the  \st  of  October^  1621,  hut  from 

Virginia  ana  the  Somers  isleSy  and,  after  that  day^  none  was  to  be  planted  in  England, 
There  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  for  custom,  sixpence  a  pounds  in  consideration  of  ihe  ]om 
he  might  sustsdn  in  his  revenue.  None  was  to  be  sold  by  the  merchant  for  more  than 
eight  shillings  the  pound,  but  they  who  should  sell  tobacco  by  the  pipe,  might  make  the 
most  they  could.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  poUcy  of  promoting  the  importation 
of  the  produce  of  the  colonies  in  preference  to  the  produce  of  foreign  States. 

1622.  Tobcusco, — The  tobacco  exported  firom  Virginia  to  England,  on  an  average, 
for  seven  years  previous  to  1622,  amounted  to  142,085  pounds  a  year. 

Fishery. — Tnirty-five  ships  which  sailed  this  year  from  the  west  of  England,  and  two 
fixun  London,  to  fish  on  the  New  England  coasts,  made  successful  voyages. 

Limit  on  the  Trade  to  New  England. — The  Plymouth  company  complained  to  King 
James  of  the  encroachments  and  injuries  of  interlopers  on  their  American  ccHnmeree  and 
possessions,  and  applied  to  him  for  relief.  The  kine  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding 
that  none  should  frequent  the  coasts  of  New  England  but  the  adventurers  and  planters,  or 
traffic  with  the  Indians,  otherwise  than  by  the  licence  of  the  council  of  Plymouth.  Chalmers 
says,  ^'  This  remarkable  edict,  far  firom  proving  beneficial  to  the  company,  really  brought  on 
its  dissolution." 

1624.  Fishing. — About  fifty  English  ships  sailed  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  to  fish 
on  the  coasts  of  New  England. 

1626.  Newfoundland  Fishery.  —  The  coast  of  Newfoundland,  for  several  years 
frequented  by  about  250  sail  of  English  vessels,  estimated  at  15,000  tons,  employing 
5000  persons,  and  an  annual  profit  of  about  135,000/.  sterling. 

1 627 .  Trade  of  the  Colony  of  FlymotUh. — The  governor  and  others  hired  the  trade  of 
the  colony  for  six  years ;  and  for  this  privilege,  together  with  the  shaUop  and  the  pinnace 
built  at  Monamet,  undertook  to  pay  1800/.  and  aJl  other  debts  of  the  planters  ;  to  bring 
over  to  them  50/.  a  year  in  hoes,  shoes,  and  sell  them  for  corn  at  6s.  a  bushel ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  to  return  the  moM^poly  to  the  company. 

1628.  Dutch  Trade  toith  Plymouth. — ^A  Dutch  bark,  firom  Manhattan,  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  New  England.  After  this  commencement  of  trade,  the  Dutch  oft&a  sent  goods 
to  the  same  place,  and  a  traffic  was  continued  for  several  years.  The  Plymouth  cc^ooists 
exi^iadiged  tobacco  for  linens,  stuffs,  and  other  articles. 

163 1 .  Com  made  a  Legal  Tender. — In  Massachusetts,  the  court  of  assistants  ordered, 
that  com  should  pass  for  payment  of  all  debts  at  the  usual  rate  for  which  it  was  sold, 
unless  money  were  expressly  named. 

1633.  Trade  in  Connecticut.^  Seyenl  trading- vessels  sailed  up  the  Connecticut 
river  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

1639.  Act  to  Encourage  the  Fishery. — The  leg^lature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act,  to  free  from  all  duties  and  public  taxes,  all  property  emdbyed  in  catching,  curing,  or 
transporting  fish. 

1641.  Trading  Post  at  Narraganset. — Richard  Smitii  purchased  of  the  Sachem^ 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  Narraganset  country,  distant  from  tiie  English  settiements;  erected 
a  house  of  trade,  and  entertained  all  passing  travellers. 

1642.  Trading  Post  at  the  Delaware. — The  colonists  of  New  Haven  sent  agents^ 
who  purchased  of  the  natives  several  tracts  of  land  on  both  sides  of  Delaware  bay  and 
river,  and  then  erected  a  trading  post.  Kreft,  the  Dutdi  sovemor  of  New  NethedaDd% 
without  any  previous  notice,  sent  forth  his  soldiers,  who  Domed  the  trading  po8t>  wuod 
seized  the  goods'  at  the  Delaware. 

Iroquois  Trade  with  the  Dutch, — The  Iroquois  carried  a  considerable  trade  with  iJie 
Dutch  at  Albany,  who  g^ve  the  Iroquois  in  return  fire*arms,  ammcunition,  &c. 

1645.  Impost  on  Wines,  SfC. — The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  levied  an  impost 
on  wines  and  strong  liquors,  for  the  pay  of  government,  the  maintenance  of  fbrtiaca* 
tions,  and  tiie  (ir^teotion  of  the  harbours. 
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Iron  Worki  at  Lynn. — ^The  general  court  of  Maasadnisetts  this  year  granted  liberty 
to  make  iron.     An  iron  woric  was  beg^  in  Lynn. 

Virginia  Currency. — The  legislature  of  Virginia  prohibited  dealing  by  barter,  and 
established  the  Spanish  piece  of  eight,  at  six  shillings,  as  the  standard  currency  for  that 
cdony. 

1646.  Impoti  on  Exports  from  Contueticut, — In  a  contract  made  in  1644,  be* 
tween  George  Fenwick  and  the  agents  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
a  certain  duty  on  com,  Inscuit,  b^yer,  and  cattle,  exported  from  the  river's  mouth,  should 
be  paid  to  Fenwick  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  Thb  agreement  was  confirmed  the  sue* 
ceeding  year  by  the  legislature,  which,  at  the  same  time,  passed  an  act»  imponng  a  duty 
of  twcmence  per  bushd  on  all  grain,  sixpence  on  every  hundred  wdght  of  biscuit,  and  a 
small  duty  on  all  beaver  skins  exported  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  during  the  same 
period. 

1646-7.  Origin  of  ike  Navigation  Aet^^Bj  an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and  commons 
of  England,  all  merohanchse,  goods,  and  necessaries,  for  the  American  f^antations, 
were  exempted  from  duty  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  no  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  of 
the  colonisi  ports,  be  simered  to  land  any  goods  of  the  growth  of  the  plaatatioDS,  and 
carry  them  to  foreign  ports,  excepting  in  English  bottoms. 

1647.  Trade  with  the  West  Indies. — A  trade  opened  this  year  between  New 
England  and  Barbadoes,  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  profitable  to  the  colonists, 
and  enabling  them  to  make  payments  in  England. 

1651.  Navigation  ./4c^.— The  parliament  of  England  passed  the  famous  navigatioii 
act.  It  enacted,  ''That  no  merchandise,  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  inchidii^ 
abo  the  En^ish  plantations  there,  should  be  imported  into  Elng^and,  in  any  but  En^isk 
built  ships,  and  belonging  either  to  England,  or  English  idantaticm  subjects,  navigated  also 
by  an  E^lish  commander,  and  three-fourths  of  the  sailors  to  be  En^ifllimen,  excepting 
such  merchandise  as  should  be  imported  directly  from  the  original  place  of  their  growm 
or  manufacture,  in  Ekirope  sc^ly ;  and  that  no  fish  should,  dienoeforward,  be  imported 
into  England  or  Ireland,  nor  exported  thence  to  foreign  ports,  nor  even  from  one  of  their 
own  home  ports,  but  what  should  be  caught  by  their  own  fisheries  only."  This  act  was 
evaded  at  first  by  New  England,  which  still  traded  in  all  ports,  and  enjoyed  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  impcniing  their  goods  into  England  het  of  customs. 

1652.  ImU  in  Massa^usetts. — A  mint  was  erected  this  year  in  New  En^and  for 
coining  money.  The  money  coined  was  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences.  The  law 
enacted,  that  '  Massachusetts'  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  be  on  one  side,  and  '  New  Eng* 
land'  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  l^e  figures  XII.,  VI.,  III.,  according  to  'the  value  of 
each  piece,  be  on  the  other  side.  The  several  coins  had  N.  E»  on  one  side,  and  the  number 
with  the  year  1652  on  the  other.  This  date  was  never  altered,  though  more  coin  was 
stamped  annually  for  thirty  years. 

1655.  Change  in  tie  Virginia  Currency. — The  Virgima  legislature  changed  tks 
Spanish  piece  of  eight  from  six  shillings  to  five  diillings  steriing,  as  the  standard  of  its 
currency. 

1660.  Navigation  Act  altered  and  confirmed. — The  nav^;ation  act  of  1651, 
continued,  with  additions.  It  enacted,  that  no  sugar,  tobacco,  ginger,  indigo,  cotton, 
fustic,  dying-woods,  of  the  growth  of  the  EInglish  territories  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa, 
shall  be  transported  thence  to  any  other  country,  than  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Sng^and,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture ;  and  all  vessels  sailing  to  the  plantations  were  to 
^ve  bonds  to  bring  said  commodities  to  England.  The  most  simmissive  colomsts  considered 
the  act  as  grievous,  and  contrived  various  methods  to  evade  it. 

1662.  Mint  in  Maryland, — The  assembly  of  Mar]4and  besought  the  proprietary 
to  make  order  for  setting  up  a  mint,  and  a  law  was  passed  for  that  purpose.  ^'  Tiw 
great  hindrance  to  the  colony  in  trade  for  the  waint  of  money,'^  is  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  the  measure.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  money  coined  shall  be  of  as  good 
silver  as  English  sterling ;  that  every  shilling,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  pieces,  shall 
weigh  above  ninepence  in  such  silver ;  and  that  the  proprietary  shall  accept  of  it  in  pay- 
ment of  his  rents  and  other  debts.     This  coin  being  afterwards  circulated,  the  present  law 
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was  confirmed  among  the  perpetual  laws  of  Mar]^and,  in  1676.  This  law  and  that  of 
Massachusetts  are  the  only  laws  for  coining  money  which  occur  in  colonial  histoij 
previous  to  the  American  revolution. 

1663.  Monopoly  of  the  Colonial  Trade. — An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  this 
year  to  monopoJise  the  colonial  trade  for  England.  It  prohibited  the  importation,  into 
any  of  the  English  colonies,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  any  commodities  of  the 
erow£h,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe,  except  they  were  laden  or  shipped  in  Eng* 
land,  Wales,  or  the  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  Ekigli^  built  shipping,  and 
to  be  carried  directly  to  the  said  colonies,  with  an  exception  of  salt  for  the  fisheries,  wines 
fi*om  Madeira  and  Azores,  and  all  sorts  of  victuals  m>m  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Under 
this  act,  ^6»  colonists  coidd  obtain  no  European  g^oods,  but  through  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land. A  draw-back  of  the  duties,  however,  was  generally  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
those  goods  to  the  colonies. 

1665.  ManachusetU  Shipping, — ^The  number  of  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
tibe  colony  was  about  eighty,  nrom  twenty  to  for^  tons ;  about  forty,  from  forty  to  100 
tons  ;  and  about  twdve  ships,  above  100  tons. 

1669.  Hudson* s  Bay  CbfnpoM^.— Charles  II.  gave  to  Prinoe  Rupert,  and  several 
lords,  knights,  and  merchants,  associated  with  him,  a  diorter,  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Crovemor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay.*'  The 
entire  sum  which  constituted  ih»  original  funds  of  the  company,  amounted  only  to  10,500/L 

1671.  Board  of  Trade  and  rlantations.^'k  board  of  commissioners  of  trade,  &e^ 
was  established  this  year.  The  first  act  of  this  board  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  governors  of  all  his  majesty's  plantations  and  territories,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  islands  belonging  to  them.  Evelyn,  a  member  of  the  board,  says,  '^  What 
we  most  insisted  on,  was  to  know  the  oondition  of  New  England,  which  appearing  to 
be  very  independent  as  to  Aeir  regard  to  England  or  his  majesty,  rwh  um  strong  as 
they  now  were,  fhe^  were  great  dmites  in  what  style  to  write  them,  for  the  condition  of 
that  colony  was  such,  tiiat  Siey  were  able  to  contest  with  aU  other  plantations  about  them, 
and  there  was  a  fear  of  their  breaking  frx>m  all  dependence  on  this  nation." 

1672.  Duties  laid  by  Parliament  on  the  Colonies. — The  parliament,  considein^ 
the  oolouies  as  poper  objects  of  taxation,  enacted,  that  if  any  vessel,  which  by  law 
may  trade  in  the  plantations,  ^lall  take  on  board  any  oommoditaes,  and  a  bond  with 
sufficient  aeonrity  dnall  not  have  been  given  to  unlade  them  in  England,  there  shall 
be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  for  sugars,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logwood, 
fristic,  cotton,  wool,  the  several  duties  mentioned  in  the  act  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  had  been  imposed  and  extended  to  every  dominion  of  the  crown,  at  the  reston- 
tion,  but  this  was  the  first  act  which  imposed  customs  on  the  colonies,  to  be  reg^ukriy 
collected  by  colonial  revenue  officers. 

1676.  Custom  of  Tobacco. — The  whole  custom  of  tobacco  from  Viiginia,  colleoted 
in  Enriand  this  year,  was  135,000^     Maryland  tobacco  was  probably  included. 

1678.  New  York  Escorts  and  Imports.^— Hhe  annual  exports,  besides  peas,  beef,  pork, 
tobacco,  and  peltry,  were  about  60,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  annual  imports  were  to  the 
value  of  about  50,000/. 

1681.  Commerce  and  Customs  of  Portsmouth. — Durin?  the  year  ending  witli  April, 
1681,  there  were  entered  as  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  forty-nine  vessels,  from  tea  to 
150  tons'  burden.  The  amount  of  the  provincial  customs,  levied  at  that  port  during  the 
same  year,  on  wines  and  liquors,  and  one  penny  a  pound  of  the  value  on  the  first  oost  of 
goods  imported,  was  6R  3#.  Id,  This  was  money  of  the  province,  which  was  <tf  lesa 
value  than  sterling,  thirty-three  and  one-tlnrd  per  cent. 

1682.  7\nde  of  Pennsylvania,*^ K  publication  appeared  this  year,  entitled,  **  The 
Articles  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennajivania,  agreed  upon  by  divers  Men^iaiits 
for  the  better  Improvement  and  Groremment  of  Trade  in  tibat  Province." 

1683.  CaroHna. — To  remedy  the  distress  f^t,  by  vnint  of  a  common  noeasure  of 
oonmierce,  the  parliament  of  Carolina  ^  raised  the  value  of  foreign  coins,*  and  susp^ided  all 
prosecutions  for  foreign  debts.  The  currency  of  Carolina  berime,  in  consequence,  moeh 
depreciated.     The  second  measure,  though  at  first  confirmed  by  the  proprietaries, 
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afterwards  dissented  firom^  ^*  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  king's  honour,  since  it  was  in 
effect  to  stop  the  course  of  justice  ;  because  the  parliament  had  no  power  to  enact  a  law 
so  contrary  to  those  of  England." 

1686.  iVeto  York. — The  city  incorporated  by  a  charter.  The  shipping  belonging 
to  the  city  of  New  York  had  increased  to  nine  or  ten  three-masted  vessels,  of  about  eighty 
or  ninety  tons  ;  200  ketches  or  barks  of  about  forty  tons ;  and  about  twenty  sloops  of 
twenty-nve  tons. 

1690.  First  Paper  Money  in  the  Colonies, — The  government  of  Massachusetts 
issued  bills  of  credit  as  a  substi^te  for  money. 

1694.  Annapolis  made  a  Port  Town. — The  town  of  Severn,  Ann  county,  in  Mary- 
land, was  made  a  port  town,  and  the  residence  of  a  collector  and  naval  officer,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Annapolis. 

1695.  Rice  in  Carolina, — The  planting  of  rice  was  introduced  about  this  time  into 
Carolina. 

1696.  Shipping  of  New  York, — ^The  shipping  of  New  York  at  this  time,  consisted 
of  forty  ships,  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Hantations, — King  William  erected  a  new  and  standing  coun- 
cil for  commerce  and  plantations,  styled,  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations. 
With  this  board,  the  governors  of  the  American  colonies  were  obliged  to  hold  a  constant 
correspondence ;  and  to  this  board,  they  transmitted  the  journals  of  their  councils  and  as- 
semblies, the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  naval  officers,  &c. 

1699.  Wool  Manufactures  of  America, — Complaints  being  made  in  England,  that 
the  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  of  North  American  plantations  be^n  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  formerly  supplied  by  England,  a  law  was  passed,  by  wnich  no  person  might 
export  in  ships,  or  cany  by  norses,  into  any  other  place  or  colony  out  of  the  king's  domi- 
nions, any  wool  or  woollen  manufactures  of  the  English  plantations  in  America,  under 
forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and  also  of  600/.  penalty.  This  is  the  first  notice  in  the 
English  statute  laws  of  woollen  manufactures  in  the  colonies. 

1700.  Population  o^^otf^on.-— Boston,  at  this  time,  contained  about  1000  houses 
and  above  7000  souls. 

1701.  Duti/  imposed  by  Carolina, — The  assembly  of  Carolina,  imposed  a  duty  of 
three-farthings  a  skin,  exported  by  residents,  but  double  if  sent  out  in  English  vessels. 

Newfoundland  Fishery  employed  this  year  121  vessels,  collectively,  amounting  to 
nearly  8000  tons'  burden. 

1702.  First  Paper  Currency  of  Carolina, — A  bill  was  passed  by  the  provincial  assem- 
bly, for  stamping  bills  of  credit  which  were  to  be  taken  up  in  three  years  by  a  duty  laid 
upon  liquors,  skins,  and  furs.  This  was  the  first  paper  currency  issued  in  Carolina.  For 
five  or  six  years  after  its  emission,  it  passed  in  the  country  at  the  same  value  and  rate 
with  the  steriing  money  of  England. 

1703.  CuUure  cf  Silk  in  Carolina, — Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  about  this  time  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  silk  into  Carolina,  but  the  planters  considered  rice  their  staple  com- 
modity, 

1704.  Rhode  Island  Tonnage  Duty, — The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a 
tonnage  duty  on  all  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony. 

Reyulaaon  of  Coins, — The  colonies,  experienced  great  inconveniences  from  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  same  coin.  Queen  Anne  published  a  proclamation  "  for  set- 
tling and  ascertaining  the  current  rates  of  foreign  coin,  in  her  majesty *s  plantations  in 
America. 

1712.  Bank  Bills  issued, — South  Carolina  established  a  public  bank,  and  issued 
48,000^.  in  bills  of  credit,  called  bank  bills,  to  be  lent  out  at  interest  on  landed  or  personal 
security,  and  to  be  taken  in  g^radually  at  the  rate  of  4000A  a  year.  Hewatt  says,  '*  Soon 
after  the  emission  of  these  biSs,  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  produce  rose,  and  in 
the  first  year  advanced  160,  in  the  second  200  per  cent." 

1713.  ConnectictU, — This  colony  had  scarcely  any  foreign  commerce  at  this  time. 
Its  principal  trade  was  with  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  West  Indies. 

1714.  The  First  Schooner  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  this  time,  at  Cape  Ann, 
\>y  Captain  Andrew  Robinson. 
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1715.  Boston  Lighthouse. — The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for 
erecting  a  lighthouse  on  13eacon  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbour. 

Pig  and  Bar  Iron  began  about  this  time  to  be  made  in  Virginia. 

1716.  Exports  from  the  Mississippi. — Two  ships  went  to  France,  richly  laden,  from 
the  river  Mississippi ;  and  these  were  the  first  which  carried  over  any  merchandise  from 
the  Louisiana  colony  siuce  its  settlement. 

Fish  from  Neufou7idland, — From  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  there  were  exported 
this  year,  to  Spain,   Portugal,  and  Italy,  106,952  quintals  of  fish. 

1717.  Ncio  Orleans  Founded. — In  expectation  of  great  advantages  from  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Louisiana,  tlie  French  this  year  founded  New  Orleans. 

The  Trade  of  Massachusetts  employed  3493  sailors  and  492  ships,  of  25,406  tons. 

1718.  hnport  Bill  of  Massachusetts. — An  import  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  which  laid  a  duty,  on  West  India  goods  and  wines,  and  on  En^ish 
manufactures,  and  a  duty  of  tonnage  on  English  ships.  The  duty  on  English  goods  was 
one  per  cent.  Before  the  session  in  May,  next  year,  the  governor  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  king  to  give  all  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britun,  and 
afterward  received  a  reprimand  from  the  lords  justices,  the  king  being  absent,  for  con- 
senting to  the  duty  on  English  goods,  &c.  The  court,  on  receiving  official  notice  of  Uiis 
reprimand,  "readily  acknowledged  the  exceptions  taken  to  that  clause  in  the  bill,  were 
just  and  reasonable." 

1719.  Lotteries  Suppressed. — Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  suppressing  lotteries. 

1720.  Trade  tvith  the  French  Prohibited. — An  act  was  passed  for  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  Indian  goods  to  the  French. 

Tea  began  to  be  used  in  New  England  about  this  time. 

North-west  Passage  Attempted.  —  The  Hudson-Bay  Company  sent  out  Captains 
Dwight  and  Barlow,  with  a  ship  and  a  sloop,  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  and 
finding  a  passage  to  China,  by  the  north-west  parts  of  America ;  but  they  were  never  heard 
of  afterwards. 

1722.  Trading- Hou^e  Erected  at  Oswego. — Governor  Burnett,  of  New  Yorfc,  io 
order  to  command  Lake  Ontario,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fiir  trade  and  the  friendship  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  to  frustrate  the  commerce  of  the  French,  erected  a  trading-house  at 
Oswego,  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas. 

1723.  Pennsylvania  Paper  Currency. — This  province  issued  in  March  15,000/1  It 
made  no  loans  but  on  land  security,  or  plate,  deposited  in  the  loan-office ;  obliged  the  bor- 
rower to  pay  9ive  per  cent ;  made  its  bills  a  tender  in  all  payments,  on  pain  of  confiscating 
the  debt,  or  forfeiting  the  commodity ;  imposed  penalties  on  all  persons  who  presumed  to 
make  any  bargain  or  sale  on  cheaper  terms,  in  case  of  being  paid  in  gold  or  silver  ;  and 
provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  bills,  by  enacting  that  one-eighth  of  the  prin- 
cipal, as  well  as  the  whole  interest,  should  be  annually  paid.  The  advantage  of  this 
first  issue,  induced  the  government,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  to  issue  a  further  sum 
of  30,000/.  on  the  same  terms. 

1724.  Trade  of  Carolina. — There  were  this  year  imported  into  South  Carolina, 
493  slaves ;  also  British  goods  and  manufactures,  to  the  value  of  between  50,000/.  and 
60,000/.  sterling. 

From  the  different  harbours  of  Newfoundland  there  were  exported  this  year, 
in  fifty-nine  vessels,  111,000  quintals  of  fish. 

1727.  Act  Respecting  Salt. — The  parliament  of  England  passed  an  act  for  the 
importing  of  salt  into  Pennsylvania,  by  British  ships,  regidated  by  the  acts  of  navigation, 
for  curing  fish,  in  like  manner  as  was  allowed  to  New  England  and  Newfoundland- 

1728.  Exports  from  Carolina. — ^The  province  was  divided  this  year  into  two  dis- 
tinct governments.  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  exports  of  rice  from  South  Caro- 
lina, during  ten  years,  were  26,488  barrels,  about  44,081  tons. 

All  the  acts  of  Governor  Bturnett,  for  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  between  Albany  and 
Montreal,  repealed  by  the  king. 

1730.  Whale  Fishery,  S^c. — The  whale  fishery  on  the  North  American  shores  must, 
about  this  time,  have  been  very  important ;  for  there  arrived  in  England,  from  these  coasts» 
in  the  month  of  July,  9200  tuns  of  train  and  whale  oil,  and  154  tons  of  whalebone.     During 
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the  first  fifteen  days  of  July,  there  arrived  at  London,  from  the  American  sugar  colonies, 
upwards  of  10,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  15,000  gallons  of  rum,  and  half  as  much  more 
^as  computed  to  have  heen  carried  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow. 

Exports  from  the  Colonies. — Iron  and  copper  ore,  bees'-wax,  hemp,  and  raw  silk, 
the  products  of  Virginia,  were  first  exported  from  that  colony  to  Great  Britain ;  50,000 
weight  of  hemp,  raised  in  New  England  and  Carolina,  were  exported  to  England  ;  seventy- 
two  bags  of  wool,  the  product  of  Jamaica,  St.  Christopher's,  and  other  West  India  islands, 
were  exported  thither,  and  great  quantities  of  peltry,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
**  All  these  articles,"  says  Anderson,  in  his  Annals,  "  excepting  the  last,  were  entirely 
new,  and  mostly  unexpected  productions,  in  those  colonies." 

1731.  Commercial  State  of  Massachusetts. — The  colony  of  Massachusetts  contained, 
this  year,  120,000  English  inhabitants.  Its  trade  employed  about  600  sail  of  ships  and 
sloops,  of  at  least  38,000  tons,  one-half  of  which  traded  to  Europe.  Its  fisheries  employed 
from  5000  to  6000  men.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  New  England,  eight  furnaces 
for  hollow-ware,  and  nineteen  forges. 

1732.  Corn  and  Tobacco  a  Legal  Tender, — The  legislature  of  Maryland,  this 
year,  made  tobacco  a  legal  tender,  at  one  penny  per  pound,  and  Indian  corn  at  twenty- 
pence  per  bushel. 

1733.  Exports  from  Carolina, — There  were  exported  this  year  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 36,584  barrels  of  rice,  2802  barrels  of  pitch,  848  barrels  of  turpentine,  sixty  tons  of 
lignum  vitse,  twenty  tons  of  braziletto  wood,  twenty-seven  tons  of  sassafras,  and  eight  chests 
of  skins. 

1735.  The  Population  of  Massachusetts  woSy  138,427. 

1736.  Trade  of  the  Colonies, — Maryland  employed  130  sail  of  ships  in  its  trade. 
The  net  product  of  tobacco,  exported  from  that  colony  and  Virginia,  amounted,  in  value,  to 
2 1 0,0001.,  and  the  annual  profit  to  the  mother  country,  from  that  trade,  was  estimated  at 
500,000/.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  211,  and  the  clearances 
215.     The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York  were  211,  and  the  clearances  222. 

1 739.  Scheme/or  Taxing  the  Colonies, — During  the  British  war  with  Spain,  a  scheme 
for  taxing  the  British  colonies  was  submitted  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  "  I  will  leave  that," 
said  the  minister,  ^'  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may  have  more  courage  than  I  have, 
and  be  less  a  friend  of  commerce  than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  during  my 
administration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude. 
Nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for, 
by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  growing  commerce,  if  they  gain  500,000/.  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  two  years  afterwards,  frdl  250,000/.  of  their  grains  will  be  in  his  majesty's 
exchequer,  by  the  labour  and  product  of  this  kingdom.  As  immense  quantities  of  every 
kind  go  thither,  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  produce 
will  be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution  and  ours." 
The  British  parliament,  however,  passed  an  act,  this  year,  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
trade  of  the  British  to  America. 

1741.  Massachusetts, — There  were  now  on  the  stocks  in  this  state  about  forty  top- 
sail vessels,  of  about  7000  tons.  In  Marblehead  there  were  about  160  fishing  schooners, 
of  about  fifty  tons  each. 

1742.  The  Entries  at  Philadelphia^  this  year,  were  230,  and  the  clearances  281. 

1743.  The  Shipping  of  New  England^  about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  at 
least  1000  sidl,  exclusive  of  fishing  barks.  Ship-building,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  trade  of  Boston,  declined  about  this  period. 

Indigo, — The  culture  of  indigo  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina,  by  Miss  Lucas. 
The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant,  being:  considered  of  importance,  some  indigo-seed 
was  soon  after  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  had  been  already  cultivated  with 
success  and  profit.  At  first  the  seed  was  planted  as  an  experiment;  and  it  was  so  suc- 
cessful,  that  several  planters  turned  their  immediate  attention  to  the  culture  of  indigo. 

1744.  Trade  of  New  Orleans. — At  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  several 
vessels  came  from  Florida,  and  Havanna,  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  to  trade  for  boards, 
lumber,  pitch,  dry  goods,  and  live-stock,  to  the  value  of  1 50,000  dollars. 
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Trade  of  SotUh  Carolina, — At  the  port  of  Charleston,  230  vessels  were  loaded,  thii 
year,  and  1600  seamen  were  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  province. 

1745.     Benjamin  Franklin  published  an  account  of  his  new  invented  fireplaces. 

1747.  Tobacco,  On  a  medium  of  three  years,  there  were  exported  to  England, 
from  the  American  colonies,  40,000,000  of  pounds'  weight  of  tobacco. 

1748.  Bounty  on  Indigo, — The  parliament  passed  an  act,  for  allowing  a  bounty  of 
sixpence  per  pound  on  all  indigo  raised  in  the  American  plantations,  and  imported  directly 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  place  of  its  growth. 

Trade  of  Boston^  Portsmouthy  and  Netoport. — This  year,  500  vessels  cleared  ont 
from  the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  foreign  trade ;  and  430  entered  inwards,  exdusive  of 
coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  The  clearances  irom  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  were 
121,  and  the  entries  seventy- three,  besides  about  200  coasting  sloops  and  schooners. 
The  clearances  from  Newport  Rhode  Island,  were  118,  and  the  entries  fifty-six. 

1749.  Entries  and  Clearances  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  London,  this 
year,  were  as  follows  : — Boston,  489  entries,  and  504  clearances;  Newport,  thirty-seven 
entries,  and  sixty-two  clearances;  Philadelphia,  303  entrances,  and  291  clearances. 

1750.  The  Entries  at  New  Vork,  were  232,  and  the  clearances  286.  Eight  vessels 
cleared  from  Georgia,  and  the  exports  with  which  they  were  freighted,  were  valued  at 
2004/.  sterling. 

1751.  Commerce  of  Perth  Amhoy, — The  entries  at  this  port,  the  capital  of  New 
Jersey,  at  that  time,  were  forty-one,  and  the  clearances  thirty-eight.  There  were  exported 
6424  barrels  of  flour,  168,000  pounds  of  bread,  and  17,941  bushels  of  grain,  besides  o^ier 
commodities. 

Flax-seed, — Six  waggons,  loaded  with  this  article,  came  from  the  upland  parts  of 
Maryland  into  Baltimore. 

Ginseng  was  found  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  It  grew  in  abundance  in  that 
township,  and  in  the  adjacent  wilderness. 

1753.  Exports  from  North  Carolina^  this  year,  amoimted  to  60,000  barrels  of  tar. 
twelve  barrels  of  pitch,  10,000  barrels  of  turpentine,  and  about  30,000  deerskins,  besides 
lumber  and  other  articles. 

1754.  Exports  from  South  Carolina,  were,  this  year,  104,682  barrels  of  rice,  and 
215  pounds  of  indigo,  which,  together  with  naval  stores,  provisions,  skins,  lumber,  and 
other  products,  amounted  to  the  value  of  240,000/.  sterling.  Cotton  is  also  menUoned 
as  an  article  of  export. 

The  Massachusetts  Marine  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

1755.  Population  of  the  Colonies, — Maryland  contained  180,000  inhabitants,  Rhode 
Island,  35,939,  and  New  England,  436,936. 

1764.  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America.  This  was  the  Brst  act  of  the  British  parliament  that  ever 
was  passed,  in  which  the  object  of  raising  a  revenue  was  directly  expressed.  It  was  in- 
tituled the  sugar  and  molasses  act. 

1765.  Sugar  Act, — The  sugar  act,  passed  in  1764,  restricted  the  intercourse  which 
the  American  colonies  had  enjoyed  with  the  West  Indies,  and  caused  general  discontent 

The  Stamp  Act, — Parliament  this  year  passed  an  act  for  raising  revenue  by  a  general 
stamp  duty  in  all  the  American  colonies.  About  250  members  in  the  house  of  commcHis 
voted  for  it,  and  fifty  only  against  it.  In  the  house  of  lords  it  passed  unanimously, 
without  debate,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  It  caused  the  greatest  discontent  in  the 
colonies.  The  stamp  officers  resigned;  vessels  s^led  from  ports  as  before;  and  the  comls 
of  justice,  though  suspended  a  while,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  at  length  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness without  stamps. 

1766.  The  Stamp  Act  repealed,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  167. 

Salem  Marine  Society  instituted  for  the  assistance  of  distressed  mariners  and  their 
families,  promoting  navigation,  preserving  and  communicating  all  discoveries  and  occur- 
rences in  the  voyages  of  its  members,  and  receiving  plans  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of 
the  port  of  Salem. 

1767.  l>Mft>«.— Parliament  passed  an  act,  imposing  a  duty  to  be  i>aid  by  the  colonists, 
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on  paper,  glass,  painters*  colonrs,  and  teas,  imported  into  the  colonies.     Also  an  act, 
estaolishing  a  custom-house  and  a  board  of  commissioners  in  America. 

1768.  Non-Importation  Agreement  of  Merchantt, — In  August,  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Boston,  generally,  subscribed  a  paper,  in  which  they  engaged  not  to  import, 
nor  purchase  any  kind  of  goods  or  merchandise,  imported  from  Great  Britun,  from 
January,  1769,  to  January,  1770,  excepting  a  few  enumerated  articles;  nor  to  import,  nor 
purchase  of  any,  who  shidl  import  from  any  other  colony  in  America,  within  that  time, 
any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  other  goods,  commonly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The  Con- 
necticut, Salem,  and  New  York  merchants,  entered  mto  similar  agreements 

1769.  The  Legislaiure  of  Vtrginia^  after  being  dissolved  by  the  gOTcmor,  met  and 
adopted  resolutions  against  importing  British  goods.  This  example  was  followed  in  other 
colonies,  and  the  non-importation  agreement  became  eeneral. 

Colonial  Trade, — Tne  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies,  on  the  continent  of 
America,  on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1769,  employed  1078  ships  and  28,910 
seamen.  The  value  of  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  l^e  average  of  the  same 
years,  was  3,370,000/.;  and  of  goods  exported  from  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  3,924,606/. 

Grape  Cultivated  — The  vine  successfully  cultivated  at  this  time  in  Virginia. 

1770.  Act  to  Repeal  Duties^  except  on  TeOy  ^c. — The  British  merchants  who  traded 
to  America  sustuned  immense  losses  by  the  non-importation  of  their  goods  ;  and  presented 
petitions  to  parliament,  stating  their  losses,  and  praying  for  its  intervention.  On  the  5th 
of  March,  Lord  North  proposed  a  bill  for  tiie  repeal  of  part  of  tiie  act  of  1767,  which  laid 
a  duty  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours,  out  continuing  tiiat  part  of  the  law  which 
exacted  a  duty  from  tea.  He  said  he  brought  forward  that  bill  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  Uie  dangerous  combinations  which  the  imposts  had  produced  in  America,  and  the 
losses  and  dissatisBstctions  which  they  had  caused  among  the  merchants  at  home.  He 
contended  that  tiie  act  was  just  as  a  claim,  but  unproductive  of  revenue.  "  The  articles 
taxed,"  he  said,  '<  being  cniefly  British  manufactures,  ought  to  have  been  encourageS, 
instead  of  being  burdened  with  assessments.  The  duty  on  tea  was  continued,  for  main- 
taining the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation.  An  impost  of  threepence  in  the  pound 
could  never  be  opposed  by  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel  against  Great 
Britain.  Besides,  a  duty  on  that  article,  payable  in  England,  and  amounting  to  nearly 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  was  taken  off  on  its  exportation  to  America,  so  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  colonies  saved  ninepence  in  the  poimd."  He  understood  not  the  principles 
and  feelings  of  the  American  colonists.  They  opposed  Uie  right  of  parliament  to  tax  them 
£Eur  more  than  the  tax  itself.  The  members  in  opposition  urged  the  injustice  and  inexpe- 
diency of  taxing  America,  and  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  attempt ;  but  Lord 
North  carried  his  bill  by  a  large  majority. 

1772.  77ie  Exports  from  Georgia,  m  217  vessels,  amounted  to  121,677/.  sterling. 

1773.  Duty  on  Tea  resisted, — The  British  government,  determined  to  cany  into 
execution  tibe  duty  on  tea.  The  warehouses  of  the  East  India  Company  contained  about 
17,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  for  which  tiiere  was  no  market.  The  East  India  Company  were 
autiiorised  by  law  to  export  their  tea,  free  of  duties,  to  all  places  whatever;  by  which  re- 
gulation, tea  would  sell  cheaper  in  America  than  before  it  had  been  made  a  subject  of 
revenue.  The  new  ministerial  plan  was  considered  as  a  direct  attack  on  tiie  liberties  of 
the  colonists,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  oppose ;  and  it  was  very  generally  declared 
that,  whoever  should,  directiy  or  inoirectiy,  countenance  this  dangerous  invasion  of  their 
rights,  would  be  considered  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The  East  India  Company  freighted 
several  ships  to  the  colonies  with  tea,  and  appointed  agents  for  its  sale.  Some  cargoes 
were  sent  to  New  York  ;  some  to  Philadelphia  ;  some  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  and 
three  to  Boston.  .The  citizens  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the  ships  back  to  London. 
The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  unloaded  the  tea  and  placed  it  in  cellars,  prohibited  its  use, 
and  left  it  to  be  thoroughly  damaged.     None  of  it  was  ever  used. 

Tea  destroyed  at  Boston, — The  citizens  of  Boston  resolved  to  send  back  the  tea  ships. 
The  captains  of  the  ship  had  consented,  if  permitted,  to  return  with  their  cargoes  to 
England  ;  but  the  consignees  would  not  discharge  them  from  their  charter  parties  ;  the 
custom-house  refused  to  g^ve  them  a  clearance  ;  and  tiio  governor  would  not  grant  them  a 
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passport  for  clearing  the  fort.  It  was  known  that  the  tea  would  be  graduaUy  landed 
trotn  the  ships  lying  so  near  the  town  ;  and  that,  if  landed,  it  would  be  disposed  of.  To 
prevent  this^  a  number  of  armed  men,  disguised  like  Indians,  boarded  the  smps  and  threw 
their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  dock. 

The  entries  at  the  port  of  Boston,  this  year,  were  587  ;  the  clearances,  411. 
1774.  Boston  Port  Bill. — Intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  was  com- 
municated on  the  7th  of  March,  in  a  message  firom  the  throne  to  both  houses  of  parliament 
The  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  represented,  as  not  merely  obstructing  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  but  as  subyersive  of  the  British  constitution.  Without  a  hearing  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  port  of  Boston  was  legally  preduded 
from  the  privilege  of  landing  and  discharging,  or  of  lading  and  shipping  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise;  and  every  vessel  within  the  points  of  Alderton  and  Nahant,  was 
required  to  depart  within  six  hours,  unless  laden  with  food  or  fueL  This  act,  which 
shut  up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was  speedily  followed  by  another,  entitled  ''  An  Act  for 
the  better  regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts.**  The  object  of  this  act  was 
to  alter  the  charter  of  the  province,  so  as  essentially  to  iJ^ridge  the  liberties  of  die 
people.  In  the  apprehension  that,  in  the  execution  of  these  acts,  riots  would  take  place, 
and  that  trials  for  murders,  committed  in  suppressing  them,  would  be  partially  decided  by 
the  colonists,  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  if  any  person  were  indicted  for  murder,  or  (ot 
any  capital  offence  committed  in  aiding  ma^stracy ,  the  governor  might  send  the  person,  so 
inoicted,  to  another  colony  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried.  These  three  acts  were  passed  in 
immediate  succession.  '*  By  the  first,"  said  the  colonists,  '^  the  property  of  uno£^nding 
thousands  is  arbitrarily  taken  away,  for  the  act  of  a  few  individuals ;  by  the  second,  our 
chartered  liberties  are  annihilated ;  and  by  the  third,  our  lives  may  be  destroyed  with  im- 
punity." 

On  arriving,  copies  of  the  port  bill  were  quickly  multiplied  and  circulated  ov^ 
every  colony,  and  excited  simultaneous  indignation.  At  Pmladelphia,  a  subscription 
tv^as  set  on  foot  for  such  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston  as  should  be  deprived  of  die 
means  of  subsistence  by  the  operation  of  the  act.  The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
resolved,  ^'  that  the  1st  day  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  operation  of  the  port  UU 
was  to  commence,  should  be  set  apart  by  the  members  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  praver,  devoutly  to  implore  the  Divine  interposition,  for  averting  the  heavy  calamity 
whicn  threatened  destruction  to  their  civil  rights  and  the  evils  of  a  civil  war  ;  to  give  them 
one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  the 
American  rights."  On  the  publication  of  this  resolution,  the  royal  governor,  the  Earl  of 
Dunmore,  dissolved  them;  but,  previously  to  their  separation,  eighty -nine  of  the  members 
signed  an  agreement  in  which  they  declared,  **  that  an  attack,  made  on  one  of  our  sister 
colonies,  to  compel  submission  to  arbitrary  taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  British  America, 
and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole  be  appHed.'' 
They  also  recommended  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  to  communicate  with  the 
several  committees  of  the  other  colonies,  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  to  meet 
annually  in  general  congress,  to  deliberate  on  those  measures  wliich  the  united  interest  of 
America  might  from  time  to  time  require. 

On  the  day  designated  by  the  port  act  business  was  finished  at  Boston  at  twdve 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  the  harbour  shut  up  against  all  vessels.  The  day  was  devoutly  kept  at 
Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  In  Hiiladelphia,  it  was 
solemnised  with  every  manifestation  of  public  grief ;  the  inhabitants  shut  up  their  houses, 
andy  after  divine  service,  *'  a  stillness  reigned  over  the  city,  which  exhibited  the  appearanoe 
of  a  general  mourning,  or  of  the  most  solemn  Sabath."  In  most  other  places  it  was  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  mourning. 

1775.  Bill  for  restraining  the  Commerce  of  Nino  England. — Lord  North  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  to  prohibit  those  provinces  from  carrying  on 
any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  places  to  be  mentioned  in  the  bill, 
under  certain  conditions,  and  for  a  limited  time.  After  much  opposition  in  both  houses, 
the  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Bill  for  restraining  the  Trade  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies, — Soon  afk«r 
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parliament  had  passed  the  bill  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  England,  intelligence  was 
received,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  were  supporting  their 
northern  brethren  in  every  measiure  of  opposition,  a  bill  was  in  consequence  brought  in 
and  passed  for  imposing  similar  restrictions  on  the  colonies  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  South  CaroUna,  and  the  counties  on  the  Delaware.  The 
omission  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  in  this  bill,  was  considered  in 
America  as  calculated  to  promote  disimion  ;  but  the  three  exempted  colonies  scorned  to 
accept  the  favour,  and  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  same  restraints  as  were  im- 
posed on  the  other  colonies. 

1777.  Bibles  to  be  imported. — It  having  been  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  proper 
types  for  printing  the  Bible  were  not  to  be  had  in  America,  and  that  the  paper  coiud  not 
be  procured  but  with  great  difficidties  and  risk.  Congress  directed  the  committee  of  com- 
merce to  import  20,0()0  copies  of  the  Bible. 

1781.  Bank  of  North  America  established.-^A  national  bank  was  instituted  this 
year,  projected  by  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  Congress 
had  appointed  tieasurer.  The  capital  of  400,000  dollars,  he  cUvided  in  shares  of  400 
dollars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be  procured  by  subscriptions.  Twelve  directors 
were  to  manage  the  l^mk,  which  was  denominated  by  Congress,  ^*  The  President,  Directors, 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America."  To  the  financial  skill  of  Mr.  Morris  the 
country  was  greatly  indebted.  Under  his  able  management  public  credit  revived  ;  the  army 
was  paid;  and  public  operations  maintained  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 

1784.  Trade  of  New  Haven, — The  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  late  war,  revived.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  engaged 
in  tne  West  India  and  foreign  trade,  amounted  to  thirty-three ;  of  which  number  one  was 
a  ship  of  300  tons,  four  were  square  rigged  vessels,  or  brigs  ;  the  others,  sloops  of  sixty 
to  1 10  tons. 

First  United  States  Voyage  to  China. — The  Empress  of  China,  a  ship  of  360  tons, 
commanded  by  John  Green  of  Boston,  sailed  from  New  York  in  February  tor  Canton,  and 
returned  the  following  year.     This  was  the  first  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  China. 

1785.  Treaty  vnth  Prussia, — A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States. 

1786.  Act  for  a  Mint. — An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  for 
establishing  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

1788.  Card  Manufactory,-^  A  card  manufactory  was  set  up  in  Boston,  with  a  newly 
invented  machine,  essentially  lessening  the  necessity  of  manual  labour. 

Cotton  planted  in  Georgia  and  Carolina, — luchard  Leake,  Esq.,  made  an  extensive 
and  very  successful  experiment  for  the  planting  of  cotton  in  Creorgia.  Several  planters  in 
Georgia  and  Carolina  followed  the  example  with  success.  The  black  cotton  seed  was 
brought  about  this  time  into  Geor^a  from  the  Bahamas. 

1789.  BarrelVs  Sound, — Barrell's  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  visited 
by  Captidn  Gray  in  the   Washington. 

1791.  Bank  of  the  United  States,— The  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  dollars,  was  established  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  style  of  "  The  President, 
Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States."  The  revenue  of  the  United 
States  was  4,771,200  dollars  ;  and  the  expenditure,  3,798,436  dollars. 

Exports  from  New  York. — The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  parts  amounted 
2,505,465  dollars. 

Commerce  of  Providence, — The  number  of  sail  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  129  ;  the  tonnage  was  11,942.* 

First  Export  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States. — The  first  bale  of  cotton,  of 
American  growth,  was  exported  this  year  from  the  United  States  to  England. 

Cotton  Spinning, — A  factory  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power  was  put  in  operation 
by  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket,  in  Rhode  Island. 

1 792.  United  States  Mint, — Cong^ss  passed  an  act  for  establishing  a  mint,  and 
regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States. 

^  In  1764,  there  belonged  to  the  same  county  fifty-four  sail  of  vessels,  of  4320  tons. 
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Banks, — The  South  Carolina  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvaniay  and  the  Bank  of  New 
Hampshire  established.     The  Union  Bank  in  Boston  incorporated. 

Exports  of  Charleston. — The  exports  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  year, 
were  estimated  at  2,917,979  dollars. 

Culture  of  Silk. — The  rearing  of  mulberry-trees  and  silk-worms,  and  the  culture  of 
silk,  so  far  succeeded  in  Connecticut,  that  a  minister  in  Branford  had  a  silk  gown  made  for 
him  this  year  at  his  own  house.     This  was  the  first  clergynmn's  gown  made  in  Ammca.* 

Revenues  of  the  United  States, — The  revenues  of  the  United  States  estimated  at 
3,700,000  dollars.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  paid  duty  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  and  the  30th  of  September,  1792,  including 
the  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  was  upwards  of  800,000  tons. 

1798.  Navigation  of  New  Fork. — There  entered  the  port  of  New  York  683  vess^ 
from  foreign  ports,  and  1381  coasting  vessels. 

Exports  of  the  United  States. — The  exports  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at 
upward^  of  26,000,000  dollars. 

1795.  Exports. — The  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  upwards  of 
47,000,000  dollars.     The  net  value  of  unports  and  tonnage  was  nearly  8,000,000  dollars. 

Charleston  and  Baltimore. — The  first  vessel  from  Carolina  for  the  Blast  Indies,  sailed 
this  year  from  Charleston.  The  value  of  imports  to  Baltimore  was  upwards  of  5,000,800 
dollars.  There  arrived  at  Baltimore,  this  year,  109  ships,  162  brigs  and  snows,  and  5464 
bay  craft. 

1797.  Exports  and  Post  office. — The  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  57,000,000  dollars.  The  mails  of  the  United  States  were  carried  ov^ 
14,385  miles  of  territory  ;  in  which  space  there  were  upwards  of  480  post-ofiices.  The 
revenue  of  the  post-office,  this  year,  was  46,000  dollars. 

1798.  Protection  of  Commerce. — An  act  was  passed  more  efiectually  to  protect  ^ 
commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States.  This  act  was  passed  in  May.  In  June,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  to  authorise  the  defence  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States 
agiunst  French  depredations. 

1800.  Bankruptcy. — Congpress  enacted  a  law  for  establishing  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy. 

CensuSy  Shipping,  and  Post-office. — By  the  second  census,  the  number  of  inhalu- 
tants  was  5,305,482.  The  shipping  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  939,000  tons.  The 
revenue  of  the  post-office  was  80,000  dollars. 

Canal. — Santee  canal,  extending  twenty-two  miles  between  Santee  and  Cooper 
rivers,  began  to  be  passed  through  by  boats.  It  cost  the  proprietors  above  600,000 
dollars ;  a  siun  exceeding  seven  times  the  amount  of  what  the  province  sold  fi>r  seventy- 
two  years  before." 

1800  to  1845.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  pro- 
gress of  American  navigation  and  trade  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
and  following  tables.  {See  also  Commercial  and  Financial  Legislation  of  Eng- 
land and  America*)  The  United  States,  for  the  first  fifteen  years,  experienced 
some  of  the  evils  of  European  warfare,  and,  in  common  with  En^and  and  the 
British  possessions,  the  calamity  attendant  upon  a  war,  which  with  more  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  respective  governments,  never  would  have  occurred. 

In  advocating  commercial  freedom  between  nations,  we  have  always  done  so, 
believing  that  the  greater  the  international  trade  and  consequent  interests,  the 
stronger  were  the  bonds  for  a  lasting  peace.  During  the  last  thirty  years, 
peace  has  happily  subsisted  between  the  mother  land  and  America* 

^  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary.  The  Rev.  Jason  Atwater,  minister  of  Branford,  showed  the  gown  to  Dr. 
Stiles,  who  writes :  *'  lie  raised  and  manufactured  the  silk  from  bis  own  trees  and  worms."  On  the 
20th  of  January,  1791,  Dr.  Stiles  '*  saw  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  woven  at  Norwich,  in  a  loom  inade 
there —weighed  four  ounces— white.  Also,  a  handkerchief  made  at  Northford,  two  ounces  sd4 
a  half;  both  made  of  silk  raised  in  New  Haven  and  Northford." 
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iMFORTfl  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  few  Fifty-five  Tean,  Payments  into  the 
Treastoy,  and  Cost  of  coUectmg  Reyenae. — For  Details  of  the  several  States,  see 
each  State. 


TEARS. 


1T89*. 

UTOl  t. 

1191,, 

1798.. 

1794.. 

1799.. 

1790.. 

1797.. 

1796.. 

1799.. 

1800.. 

1801.. 

180i.. 

1803.. 

1804.. 

1805.. 

1806.. 

1807.. 

1808.. 

1809.. 

1810.. 

1811.. 

1811.. 

1813.. 

1814.. 

1815.. 

"^816.. 

1817.. 

1818.. 

1819.. 

18S0.. 

1821.. 

1833.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1835.. 

1836.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 
a839.. 

Isao.. 

1831.. 
1833.. 
^1813.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1843.. 
1843t. 
1844$. 


YahMsf  Id! 
from  the 
United  Stelae. 


doUeie. 

SO,3OM0S 

10,013.041 

90,758,098 

80,109,579 

38,036,333 

47,080,473 

07,004,097 

M»850,306 

61,537,097 

78,600,533 

70,971,780 

94,11^035 

73,483.160 

5^800.03S 

77.600.074 

9^566.031 

101.530,963 

108343.150 

33.430.900 

53.303.331 

80.757,974 

61,316.831 

38.537.336 

97.855.997 

0.937.441 

63,557.753 

81.920,453 

87.671,509 

08.381,138 

70,143.531 

69,691,609 

64,974,383 

73,100.887 

74.609,030 

76.960.657 

99,535,888 

77.595323 

83334.837 

73.364,686 

73.358.671 

73340308 

81310383 

87,176,9M 

00.140^431 

104330373 

131303377 

138.003,040 

117,419376 

108386316 

131338.416 

133.065346 

131351303 

104391334 

100,063,366 

111.300,046 


verae  01  Inpevte 

into  the 

United  Stetee. 


doUan. 

53,300.000 
31300.000 
31,100.000 
34.000.000 
69.756308 
81,436,164 
75,379,400 
08351*700 
79368,148 
01,353,768 
111.363311 
.76388333 
64.666^660 
8^000,000 

130300.000 

129.000.000 

138300,000 

66300.000 

69,400,000 

85,400.000 

53.400.000 

77.030.000 

t3,00^000 

13,905,000 

113,041,374 

147.108300 

99,350.000 

134.750,000 

87.135,000 

74.450,000 

03,585.721 

83,341341 

77379.367 

80.549.007 

96340,075 

84.974,477 

70.484,068 

88.509334 

74.493337 

70376.930 

103.191,134 

101.030.306 

108.118311 

186331333 

149395.743 

180360335 

140.969.317 

113,717,404 

163393,133 

107,141319 

137.946,177 

100,163,087 

89.360,805 

106,435,035 


PeyiiMBte  into 

Tieeiiii  w  on  eccoont 

of  Daty. 


doUan  cte. 

4,399,473  99 

3.448,070  85 

4,356,300  56 

4,801,065  38 

5388,461  16 

6,567,067  04 

7340,649  65 

7,106.061  03 

6,610,449  31 

9.080,983  73 

10,750,778  93 

13,438,335  74 

10.479317  61 

11.098.565  33 

13,936,487  04 

14367,608  17 

15345331  61 

16303,550  58 

7.357300  03 

8383,309  31 

13,313,333  73 

8396,777  58 

13,334,633  35 

5308,773  08 

73S3,943  33 

36306,874  87 

36,383,348  40 

17,176,385  00 

20.383,608  76 

15.005,613  15 

18,115,705  57 

34,066.066  43 

13,402,024  30 

3^486,817  86 

31,653,871  50 

36,083,861  97 

17348,956  57 

30,951,351  90 

37388,701  11 

38389,505  05 

36396*1 18  19 

30341,175  69 

14,177,578  53 

18.960,705  06 

36300,736  66 

30318,337  67 

18.134,131  01 

10,703,835  49 

35354,53396 

15,104,790  93 

19319,493  17 

16.633,746  84 

17,000,000  00 


CoetoTOolleolieo, 


dollen  Ota. 

330,541  03 
161,754  80 
188,368  13 
111,090  18 
960350  38 
391,806  93 
343,434  26 
375,879  83 
413,183  49 
440^373  63 
483,77170 
401,105  M 
405^536  37 
488333  14 
557341  94 
613,786  88 
61^831  71 
965335  14 
406,130  77 
437,308  71 
441,130  01 
477.736  57 
414,171  88 
353,561  14 
476,007  01 
819,038  33 
783308  09 
769300  50 
810,330  14 
777,764  83 
700,588  97 
738,964  83 
766,609  03 
779,789  88 
889303  93 
886,900  48 
88O3I8  37 
003.093  63 
1,018,007  58 
135M15  37 
1316^000  97 
1315,975  36_ 
1351343  97 
1304345  37 
■.^8439.  09 

1397309  10 

1,493,947  84 
1314333  34 
1,734301  89 
1341319  14 
1,483300  08 
1,456,44168 


*  From  Merck  4.    The  net  amonnt  of  dutSea  on  importa,  from  the  let  of  Ootober,  1789^  to  the  80th  o#  Septemher, 
1790^  acoording  to  the  oflkial  report  of  the  aeeretary,  waa  1303,709  dollan  48^  centa. 


t  To  December  31,  the  Mlowinff  yeera  end  the  30th  of  September  nntil  1841,  inchuiTO. 
t  For  nine  meottie  ending  the  30m  of  Jane. 
i  Far  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  Jttne. 

We  have  already  given  detached  tables  of  the  principal  articles  exported.— 
See  Pbodugb  of  Mines,  of  the  Fobest,  of  the  Sea^  of  Agriculture^  and 
of  Mandfactvrbs. 
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Imports  into  tlie  United  States  from  the  Ist  of  October,  1795,  to  the  30th  of  September, 

1844. 


FROM 

YEARS. 

Great 
BriUin 
and  De- 
penden- 
cies. 

France 
and  De- 
penden- 
cies. 

Spain  and 
Depen- 
dencies. 

Nether- 
lands and 
Depen- 
dencies. 

dollars. 

Sweden 
and  De- 
penden- 
cies. 

Denmark 
and  De- 
penden- 
cies. 

Portogal 
and  De- 
penden- 
cies. 

China. 

HauM 
Tewns. 

Italy. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

doUars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollar*. 

1795 

30^73,315 

30,338,017 

3343^445 

8,609,615 

671,496 

3,014,449 

3.328.777 

1,144,108 

1,663,433 

179« 

41,137,345 

19,043,114 

3,863.360 

4,857334 

751,333 

8.383,787 

3.178336 

3,459,410 

3,176.480 

1797 

33,630,643 

18.073,937 

6,063,011 

5,613,349 

080378 

3.759,516 

3.138305 

3,319364 

3,755,077 

1798 

33,753;M1 

17,868,103 

9,447.490 

6,538300 

8I9343 

I3433O6 

1,431346 

3309,304 

3.738.763 

1799 

37,311,919 

3.186,108 

14,476,930 

0,038,096 

603,499 

3341330 

1314.984 

8,310363 

6338,511 

1800 

43  577,590 

0,644,333 

16,071,018 

7,133337 

474,656 

1376309 

1,305,736 

4.018.463 

4,906,975 

1801 

53,313,533 

14»600,045 

18,340314 

8.049,473 

545,035 

3,430,309 

1.418,4M 

4356356 

4,086,757 

1831 

39,377,938 

'   ^900,58I 

9,653,738 

3334,373 

1309309 

1,909.730 

748,433 

8,111351 

990.165 

073361 

1823 

39.537,829 

7,059,343 

13376,841 

3,708,163 

1,544307 

3335,400 

68I30O 

5,343356 

1.578,757 

1363333 

1833 

34,073,578 

6,605,343 

14.333,500 

3,135,587 

1,503,050 

1334,533 

633,635 

0,511,436 

1381,036 

1,369.440 

1834 

33,733,340 

8,130,768 

16,577,156 

3,35\535 

1,101,750 

3,110306 

601.732 

5,018,502 

3.527,880 

1.039.439 

1835 

43,304312 

11,835,581 

93«6.237 

3,365378 

1,417.596 

1330,503 

733,443 

7.583.115 

3,739.536    1,454332 

1826 

33,314,356 

9,588,800 

9.033.430 

3.174,181 

1393.183 

3,117,164 

765.303 

7,433.186 

3316.545 

1,130,749 

1837 

33,056,374 

9,448,563 

9,100,369 

1.733,070 

1,335,043 

3,340,171 

650301 

3,617,188 

1.638358 

1,013.136 

1838 

85,591.484 

10.387,505 

8,167346 

1,000.431 

1,946,783 

3,374,069 

433,555 

5339,108 

3.644393 

1.607.417 

1830 

37,583,083 

9.616,970 

6301374 

1,617334 

1303350 

3,086,177 

687,869 

4,680347 

3374375 

1.400,588 

1830 

36,804,964 

8,340.885 

8,373381 

1356,765 

1,308,640 

1,671,318 

471,643 

8,878,141 

1,873378 

940354 

1831 

47,056,717 

14.737,585 

11,701301 

1353,031 

1,130,730 

1,053316 

307350 

3,068305 

8,493.801 

1,704,364 

1833 

43,400,924 

13,754,615 

10.803.390 

3,358,474 

1,150304 

1.183,708 

485,364 

N344,007 

3,865,090 

1319,79s 

1833 

43.085,865 

13,003.913 

13.431307 

3347343 

1,300,800 

1,166,873 

555.137 

7341,570 

3327.726 

999,134 

1834 

53,679.308 

17,557,245 

13,537.464 

3,137386 

1,136341 

1364,368 

690,133 

7392  837 

8355,856 

1,432,063 

183A 

05,949,307 

33,363,584 

15,617,140 

3,903.718 

1.316308 

1,403.903 

1,135,718 

5,987,187 

8,841343 

1.4S73n 

1838 

86,033,015 

87,086,335 

19345,600 

3,861314 

1.399,003 

1374340 

673.670 

7.834,816 

4304330 

1.970346 

1837 

53,389,557 

33,407317 

18337,871 

3,370,838 

1,468378 

1.366,906 

038.391 

8365337 

0.642331 

1,837.181 

1838 

49,051,181 

18,087,140 

15,971304 

3,194,338 

000,790 

1,644365 

735,058 

4,704,856 

3347,85^ 

044338 

1839 

71/100.351 

33,334,110 

19  376.705 

3,473,330 

1300,143 

1,546,758 

1,183333 

3378300 

4349.150 

1.183397 

1840 

80,130,031 

17,008,137 

14,019,647 

3,336.806 

1,375,4.58 

976.678 

509304 

6,040,830 

3,531,493 

1,157.300 

1841 

51,009.038 

34,187,444 

16316.303 

3,440,437 

1,329,641 

1.084,331 

574341 

3,085,388 

3,449364 

1,151386 

1843 

38.613,043 

17,333,390 

13,176.588 

3.314330 

014,176 

584331 

374.684 

4,984,645 

3374.019 

967.9(38 

1843 

38.078.583 

7.636.137 

6,980,504 

815.451 

378,674 

485,385 

71309 

4365,566 

93036f 

564338 

1844 

45.458.900 

1,795,347 

13,775,451 

3,681.493 

445,553 

630,510 

357313  1  4331355 

3.156300 

1,559399 

Y  BARS. 


1795 

1700 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1831 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1837 

1828 

1839 

ICmHI*  •••••««  •••« 
Jovl ee*ee««*«««« 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

toVrnt  •«•.•   ..•••. 

1843 


Roasia. 


dollars. 

1,168,715 
1383378 
1,418,418 
1,067,1  a3 
3,374,913 
1334,995 
1373,059 

1,853,199 
3,307,838 
3,258,777 
3300,063 
3.067,110 
3,617,160 
3,086,077 
3,788,363 
3318,905 
1,621.890 
1,609,338 
3,251,852 
2,773350 
3.59^840 
3395,345 
3,778.554 
3310,116 
1,898,300 
3,393394 
3.573,437 
3,817,488 
1.350.106 
743303 
1.059,410 


West 

Indies 

generally. 


dollars. 
85,186 
13,050 
53398 
16378 
101397 
96,937 
4,711 

3,737 

1,590 

7,133 

188 

9379 

130 

167 

1360 

3,314 

7,386 

10,601 

13,740 


4,460 

3,183 

317 


Texas. 


dollars. 


1033S4 
165,718 
818,116 
303347 
395,036 
480393 
445399 
678.581 


FRO  U—C0Mtimued, 


Mexico. 


dollars. 


«  • 


4.044,617 
3316.198 
6,331,807 
4.814,258 
5,036,761 
^235341 
5,160,746 
4,203,594 
5,453,818 
8,066  068 
9.490,446 
5,615319 
5,654.003 
3300.703 
83,137,153 
4.175,001 
3,884,957 
1,905.096 
3,783,406 
3337,003 


Colaukbia. 


dollars. 


1337350 

3,079,7*4 

1,550,348 

1,484.856 

1,355.310 

1,130,095 

1,307,154 

1.439,183 

1334,633 

1,737,186 

1,663,764 

1,606.050 

1367,845 

1315.349 

3,078,316 

1373,548 

3,150,131 

1,730,558 

1.307.013 

1,435,479 


Central 

Ame- 

rloa. 


dollars. 


50,780 
304,270 
251,343 
304,770 
311331 
303383 
198,504 
388,310 
366,746 
I703O8 
315350 
105,304 
108303 
155,614 
193,645 
189.031 
186,911 
134,094 
531.137 
323.408 


Braail. 


dollars. 


005,136 
1,486,567 
1314310 
3,074,119 
1,150,707 
3,156,678 
3,060371 
8,097,753 
3,535,467 
2,491,400 
3375,839 
3300,845 
5,080,093 
4,739,969 
6374300 
7310,100 
4391393 
3,191.338 
5,393,956 
4337,396 
0,303,658 
.%»483I4 
3.747358 
5,883306 


ArgentlDe 
Republic. 


dollars. 


749.771 

533.769 
80,065 

317,406 

913,114 
1,431363 

938,103 
1360,171 
1377,117 
1,430,118 

676318 
1,053.50) 

969,443 
1310306 
1,150346 

787364 
1357,747 
3,417341 

798366 
1.431.198 


ChUL 


dollars. 


Rayti. 


doOavs. 


339309 
639349 
164.093 


33*6.»7 
3341317 


3347335 


I,5ii3>i 
1,781 3ao 


78130Si3.163365 

416,118  I.7993O6 
183365,  I3sr.i4i 
418.756^  \,5mjsn 

504,688' 3.053366 
884.180' 1,740390 
767369;3,ll8,7n 
017305,3347306 


611,407 
1,180,156 


043.095  1.375303 


1,186.641 


I33036O 
681,089 
8S7.5S6 


1338,019 
1.440356 


1377,«0 


1,616356  I3533M 


t3».684 

130MB9 
889.447 


I    740376J  1*441344 
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Included  with  Meadoo. 


Total   Ezprata   to    the   following   Countiiee,   dnoe   titeir   lodependenoe   i 
GoTemmenta. 


RapiWoa. 


18*,?  9) 

i«.e«9 

Mt,D40 


'.m.tat 


«n,no 

I  SIM* 
6M|<Ut 

6»,T7B 

«i9,toe 

SIS.ITI 


1,'iit.Ma 


Statshbrt  Bhowing  the  Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  for  Twenty  Tears, 
distinguisb'tg  the  leading  Districts  of  Entry, 


H,M.OM 


X,719JS44 
»93et493 


ii,BM/)a 


»,»T»Tir 

4,H(,IU 


I,  119,61b 


EECAPrrUIATlON  OF  THE  NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Statubnt  ihoiring  the  Total  Import  and  Export  of  the  United  States  st  the  fire 
Peiiods  as  follows :— 


YEARS. 

lupodj. 

B.p.11*. 

■I«11>r>. 

JlflJe.*!!! 
it»Mt.UJ 

ridllan. 
7SM»MS 

iii.e>un 
iii.niiSM 

iws 
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Of  these  amounts  there  were  imported  from  and  exported  to- 

— 

Y  B  A  a  s. 

ORRAT  BRITAIN  AND  DBPBNDBN0IB8. 

FRANOB  AND  DBPBNDBNCIRS. 

UipMlB*                        Bzpwrti* 

ImpcrtB. 

Bxports. 

IfiCS • 

dolUn. 

43,304,813 

30.804,084 

65,949,307 

89,130,988 

SPAIN  AND  Di 

9,338,701 

8.873,681 

1\017,140 

l4,0l9fiM 

MBS 

4.044.647 
6.335.341 
9,490,446 
4,175,001 

NETHBRLAND8  AN 

1,353,860 

1,356.763 
3,963,718 
8,836.806 

doIUn. 

44,817,539 

81.647.881 

60,167.609 

70,838,986 

SPBNDBNOIXS. 

5340,730 
6,049,051 
7.069.379 
7,618^7 

:ioo. 

6,476.144 
4.837,458 
0.080,831 
3,515»841 

D  DBPBNDBNCIBS. 

0,896.400 
4,568.437 
4,411,033 
4.546«083 

dollarm. 
11,835.581 

8.840385 
83368,584 
17,908.187 

BRA 

8,18B,707 
3.491,460 
5374,466 
4387,896 

dollara. 
11331337 
11306338 
10,335.060 
33355309 

isat 

1835 

1840 

1845 

1835 

1830 

ZIL. 

3303.754 
1,843,838 

1835., 

8.608.656 

1840 

8.606,574 

tsis 

1836 

THB  HAN8B  TOWNS. 

8,739.636          >                 s.ltl.o»i 

1830 , 

1,873.878 
3.841.948 
8,581,498 

RU8 

336r,iio 

1.681.899 
1305,849 

3,578,487 

3374380 

1835 

8338.376 

1840 

4.198,459 

1845 

8IA. 

887.401 

1830 

416,575 
585.447 

1840... 

1,169/181 

SWBDBN  AND  1 
1,417.596 

>BPBNDBN€IBS. 

569,560 

DBNMARK  AND 

1,589,503 

DBPBNDBNCIBS. 

8,701.088 
3,014.089 

1830 

1.398.640 
1,316.608 
1,875,468 

961,789 
608,403 
658,546 

1371.818 

1.403303 

976378 

1835 

1.780.496 

3840 

1845 

1,193,500 

Showino  the  Amount  of  Imports  and  Exports,  and  the  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage 
annually  Entered  and  Cleared  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Year  1821  to  the  Tear 
1830^  both  indusiye ;  from  the  same  source  as  above. 


1831.^Toli]  import  vf  tk0  United  Stat6tf«.dln.    68385,784 
—         „      wport  „  ..     n      64374383 

Anfriotn  tonnog*  eBt«rad..taof  765,098 


Fordign 


Totsl  enfterod 


••   •» 


81336 


-846334 


Amwrtoan  tmuuge  clo«r«d..toiM  804347 
ForeifB  „  ..    ,f     83373 

Total  tlottred 808,000 

ISS3.~Totia  import  of  tlieUiatod  States.. din.    83,341,941 
—         „     export  H  ..    w     73,160381 

Amerioaa  tonnage  eBlerid..teiM  787364 
Foreign  „  ..   ,«    IOO341 

Total  entered ■886,909 


Foreign 


Total  cleared 


818,748 
97,490 


-91133s 


1838.— Total  impoTt  of  the  United  Statea.  .dlia.    77,579367 
expert  „  ••    m     74,600,080 

110,468 


Total  entered . 


^804,780 
..tone  810 J61 
Fofeign  %  ..    »    119,740 

Tetal  cleared 980,501 

leM^^Total  ifliport  of  tlM  United  Statea.  .dlra.    80349307 

—  M     expart  „  ..    m     75386;657 
Aaaerican  tonnage  entered..tona  850,083 
Foreign               »              ••    i*    103307 

TVital  entered 093,400 

American  tonnage deared.  .tena  019378 
Foreign  m  ••   n    103353 

Totaldeared 1.031,880 

1839.— Total  import  of  the  United  Statea.  .dlra.    96340,075 

—  „      export  „  ••    »»      09,585388 
American  tonnage  entered.. tone  880,754 
Foreign       _       m              ••    m     93387 


Total  entered , 


9TS3B1 


American  tonnage  cleared . .  tuna  9603G6 
Foreign  „  ..    „      05,080 

Total  cleared 1,0M,146 


1830.— Total  import  of  tbe  United  Statea. .dlra.   84374.477 
—       .  ••     .export  „  ,.    ,.     77396333 

American  tonnage  entered..tana  048.800 
Foreign      _       „  ..    •    105.654 


Total  entered . 


-1347,860 


American  tonnage  cleared.,  tone  953,013 
n               ••    »f      99,417 
Totaldeared 1,093380 


18S7«— ToM  import  of  the  United  Statea.  .dlra.    79,484,068 
—         n     WKport  „  ..    „     88331337 

AoMriean  tonnage  entered.. tone  918301 
^w^^      _      »  ..   H    137380 


Total  entered. 


-1,099350 


American  tonnage  cleared.. tone  980348 
Foreign  „  ..    „    181,850 

Total  deared ■  1,111,703 


1838.— Total  import  of  the  United  Statea..  .dlra.    88300384 

—  n      export  „  ....      73,864386 
American  tonnage  entered,  .tone  868381 
Foreign              ^             ..  »    150333 

Total  entered 1,018,004 

American  tonnage  cleared.. tone  807,404 
Foreign  „  ..    „    151,080 

Totaldeared....... 1348,434 

1830L— Total  import  of  the  United  Statae..  .d!ra.    74393337 

—  „   ^export  „  ..    ^      73358,671 
American  tonnage  entered.. tone  873340 
Foreign               „             ,,   „    180,743 

Total  entered 1,003303 

American  tonnage  deared..tona  944.799     * 
Foreign  „  ..   „    133,006 

Total  deared 1,077305 

1830.— Total  import  of  the  United  S^tea..dlr8.    70,8763^0 

—  „      export  „  ....      73349,508 
American  tonnage  entered.. tone  967,887 
Foreign                „               ....    131.000 


Tutal  entered 


1,099.187 


American  tonnage  cleared.. tona  971,7G0 
Foreign  „  ..    „    133,430 

Total  cleared 1,105,196 
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AMERICA. 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROli  1830  TO  1840. 

Statement  showing  the  Total  Amount  of  Imports  and  Exports,  the  Aggr^;ate  Too- 
naffe,  Domestic  and  Forei^,  entered  into  tne  United  States  and  cleared  therefrom, 
and  the  Portions  thereof  helonging  to  the  several  Countries  therein  desimated,  in 
each  Year,  from  1830  to  1840,  both  inclusive;  derived  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Honourable  J.  P.  Kennedy,  from  the  G>mmittee  on  Commerce, 
May  28, 1842. 

1830.~Totftl  import  of  the  United  States dollan    70^76.920 

„    export  „  „       73,849,508 

Ameiioan  Umiuice  entcored tons    067,997 

Foreign  „  .,       131,900 

Total  entered „      1,099,197 

American  tonnaffe  deered ,      971,760 

Foreign  ,.  „       133,436 

Totaldeared „ 1,105,196 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were: — 

V  B  8  S  B  L  s. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

V  B  S  S  E  L  S. 

Entered. 

Cleaird. 

British 

tons. 

87,931 

11.960 

19,999 

9.658 

030 

4.116 

tons. 

87,893 

IMSl 

11,629 

9.006 

1,130 

8.970 

nuiiifh. .  ,,f...,„, 

tonn. 
IS84 
964 

19IS 

French ,. 

Biuaian .>....■• 

904 

Spanish 

Prussian 

987 

•  •  •  • 

9718 

9S7 

Hanseade 

Anstrian  ...(f.. «•••••.. 

171 

Datch 

Mexican.. 

9997 

Swedish 

1831.— I'otal  impart  of  the  United  States. .. 
„     export  „ 

Ameriosn  tonnage  entered 

Foreign  „  

Total  entered „ 

American  tonnsge  cleared „ 

Foreign  „  „ 

Totaldeared , 


tons  999,959 

,,     SRf  1,9411 


.dollars  103.191.194 
81,310.583 


t> 


979.604 
971,904 


1,904,900 


1,944,498 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were : — 


VESSELS. 


British  ..• 

Frenoh.«. 

Spanish.. 

Hanseatic. 

Dutch.... 

Swedish.. 


Bntered. 


tons. 

915.887 

11,701 

19,618 

11,176 

1.029 

8,663 


Cletred. 


tons* 

911,270 

7,105 

19,079 

19,319 

1.018 

2,891 


VESSELS. 


Danish... 

Russian. 

Prussian 

Anstrian. 

Mexican 


Entered. 


0.950 
677 
819 

10,037 


4971 

sn 

819 
9660 


1839.— Total  import  of  the  United  Sutes dollars  101.029.966 

„     export  „     _ „       87,176,948 


American  tonnage  entered tons  949,022 

Foreign  _   „  ..    108.038 


Total  entered 
American  tonnsge  cleared . 
Foreign  „ 

Total  cleared  , 


n 
n 
ft 


974.805 
887,505 


1449.000 


1^69.870 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were : — 

VESSELS.       1       Entered. 

Cleared. 

VESSELS. 

EatMTBd. 

dewed. 

British ..,, 

tms. 
988,841 

92,638 

96,949 

29,351 

2,860 

9.784 

tons. 

984.886 

93.257 

90.066 

10.540 

4.369 

8,468 

Danish 

tons. 
6140 
1509 

1378 
7505 

5161 

Prench ••• «. .. 

Russisn.  ..•■.■•  4  4     . . 

US8 

Boaniih.  -trttrt.*.T..... 

PruMian 

n  anseatio 

Austrian 

1973 

Dutch 

7907 

Swedish.... 

1884.— Total  import  of  the  United  States dollars  100.118,811 

„      rxport  „  „  90,140,488 


American  tonnage  entered 

Foreign  „  „         

Total  entered... 


tona  1,111,441 
„       496,705 


It 


1,600.146 


American  tonnage  cleared „    1.142,160 

Perdgn  „  „         ,.      iVjjm 

Total  cleared. . .  1,639,199 
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Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were — 

V  B  8  8  B  L  s. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

V  B  8  S  B  L  8. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

British 

tonii. 
883,487 
30,917 
83,560 
39,285 

tons. 
877,350 
35,620 
88,067 
37,308 
6,610 
11,947 

Danish.. 

tons. 
4660 
1591 
574 
3018 
8976 

tons. 
4310 

Russian 

841 

8p«ni«b.  T  T  t  r  ...*...  t .  t .  t 

Prassian  ■■..•..  ..•••.., 

1084 

Haaseatlc  ••■•••  •••••••> 

Austrian •«...... 

1701 

Datch 

Swedub 

1,800 
13,169 

Mexican 

8359 

1834.— Total  import  of  the  United  Sutes dollars  130,531.333 

„      export  „  „       104,336,973 

American  tonnage  entered •••  tons  1,074,670 

Foreign         „  ,.        ^        568,083 

Total  entered...    „      1/148,733 

American  tonnage  cleared „     1 ,134,380 

Foreign        „  «       »,        577^00 

Total  cleared...     „     —1,711,930 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were— 

V  B  8  8  B  L  S. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Y  B  8  8  B  L  8. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

British  ................ 

tons. 
458^96 
33,M0 
33,056 
85,865 
3,011 
13,803 

tons. 
458.067 
34,537 
87,804 
34,513 
3,599 
14,945 

Danish 

tons. 

6788 
749 
934 

1803 

60R0 

tons. 
8066 

Rossian 

063 

Snaniah 

Pmfsian..  .............. 

1071 

H^nwiatk 

Austrian ••••••••.. 

3468 

I>BtBh 

Mexican 

S450 

Swedish 

1835^— Total  import  of  the  United  8tate« dollars  140,805,743 

„     export  „  „       121,693,577 

American  tonnage  entered tons  1352,653 

Foreign        „  „      „      641,310 

Total  entered...     „    — ' 1,998,908 

American  tonnage  cleared „     1,400,617 

Foreign         „  ,,       „       630,884 

Total  cleared...     „ 8,031,841 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 

T  B  8  8  B  L  8. 

Bnteved. 

Ctoared. 

V  E  8  8  B  L  8. 

Bntered. 

Cleared. 

British 

tons. 

529,038 
15,457 
84,497 
88,818 
8,118 
15.661 

tons. 
683,417 
14,854 
86,845 
88,431 
3,148 
13,479 

Danish 

tons. 

8,670 

860 

1,878 

3,135 

11,067 

tons. 
3,186 

Rassian 

830 

Spanish 

Pmisian ,,  x...^........ 

943 

n'anseatln  • 

Aastrian ..  .....•.••.•••• 

9.509 

Ihitch 

Mexl<nui 

10,531 

Swedish 

1886.— Total  import  of  the  United  Stotes dollars  180,980,085 

„    export  „  „        188,663,040 

American  tunnage  entered tons  1,255,384 

Foreign  „  „       „       680i3l3 

Total  entered..     „     .  1,935,697 

American  tonnage  deared „    1,815,833 

Foreign  „  _„      „      674.781 

1,900,844 


Total  cleared... 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were— 


VB8SBL8. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

VB8  8BL8. 

Bntered. 

Cleared. 

British 

tons. 

544,774 
19,519 
10,438 
80,635 
6,190 
88,630 

tons. 

538,981 
18,486 
10370 
43,356 
7,360 
33,080 

Danish 

tons. 
8463 
twyo 
8739 
8376 
4866 

tons. 
8065 

yreuch.  • ....■••*. 

Rassian. . .« 

3688 

RnanUk 

Prnmian 

8871 

H  anseatic 

Aastrian. ..............r 

7437 

llatdi 

Mexican 

4106 

Swedish 

1837.— Total  import  of  the  United  States dollars  140,980,377 

„    export  „  „      117,410,376 

American  tonnage  entered tons  1,890,730 

Foreign  „  ,,         „       765,708 

Total  entered....      „    -^- 3,065,483 

American  tonnage  cleared „    1,366,031 

Foreign  „       _   „_ ^       756,803 


Total  cleared..... 


-    8,082JN' 
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AMERICA. 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were— 


VBSSBLS. 

Entered. 

CiMffed* 

V  S  8  8  B  L  8. 

Entered. 

Clearad. 

Britiab 

tona. 

543,020 
96,386 
11,843 
70,703 
l4fi2B 
39.660 

tons, 

586,49t 
96,070 
10,569 
65,538 
14,670 
96/)19 

Pinieh ,, 

tons. 

16,107 

4,081 

19.835 

16,779 

819 

tons. 
17,488 
4,599 
17,978 

French 

RoMian. ^.^^ 

Spftniah  ••..••■• 

PfnpfiAB  ...T.. ......... 

nil  nsoatic*  .■•••••«.■•■•  • 

Austrian 

Mexioui 

17,774 

Datch ..•..•. 

1,496 

Swedinh 

1888.— Total  import  of  the  United  States 
„    export  n 


dollars  118,717,406 
.,      108,486,616 


American  tonnage  entered. tons  1,303,074 

Foreign  „  «        „      699,110 

Total  entered „     1,895,084 

American  tonnage  cleared „     1,408,761 

Foreign  .,         .,         m       604,160 


Total  cleared. 


»t 


MI3,937 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were: — 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

Cneared. 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

aeared. 

British 

tons. 

484.709 

30,570 

13^188 

87,538 

4.436 

8  605 

tonn. 
486,904 
31,849 
13,607 
89,686 
4,536 
11,543 

Danish ................. 

tons. 
3447 
1430 
3087 
9453 
963 

4769 
lAlU 

Fiench... 

RnmiAn 

Spanish 

Pmaaian 

fiSSI 

Hanseatic 

S3Bt 

Dutch 

Mexican 

9Vfi 

Swedish 

1889.— Total  import  of  the  United  Sutes dollars  163,003,139 

M     export  „ M       191,038,410 

American  tonnage  entered toiis    1,491,970 

Foreign  „  „  624,814 

Total  entered „      3,116,008 

American  tonnage  cleared „      1,4774^8 

Foreign  „  „        611,839 


Total  cleared* 


2,080j767 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were  :— 


VESSELS. 


Britfah... 

French... 

Spanish  . . 

HanMatic 

Doteh.... 

Swedish.. 


Entered. 


tons. 
405  853 
99,680 
16,501 
41,139 
8,384 
17,785 


Cleared. 


tons. 

491/486 
31.680 
18.758 
88.067 
8,381 
18,787 


VESSELS. 


Danish.. 

Russian.. 

Praasisn 

Austrian 

Mexican 


Entered. 


tons. 
5068 

9788 
3904 

1609 
099 


4750 
1394 
1918 


130t 


1840.— Total  import  of  the  United  States doUan  107,141,519 

„     export  „  „      133,089,946 

American  tomage  entered. tons    1,576,946 

Foreign  „  „        713,368 


Total  entered. 
American  tonnage  cleared  . 
Foreign  „ 

Total  cleared . 


»» 

m 


1,647,000 
706,486 


9,980,800 


3,398^499 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were  : — 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

deered. 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

Oeved. 

British 

tons. 

583,434 
80,701 
15.037 
41,874 
8.GS0 
15,876 

tons. 

563,786 
39,558 
16,768 
44,779 
8,487 
10,067 

Danish  .•..•....••...... 

tons. 

4389 

899 

1894 
8957 
1844 

tons. 

MM 

Rnnaian ......••  ^ 

im 

Spaniah 

Pmaaian  .•>......  ^ ..  ^ 

IMS 

^antaatio ....  4  «■...... . 

Austrian >..•*. 

414& 

Dotoh... 

Mexican  .••....••.•»«.. 

%tl7 

Swedish 
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Statement  of  Value  of  Cargoes  carried  by  American  and  Foreign  VesBeb ;  being 
the  aggregate  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  each  Year ;  and  of  the  Portion  of  such 
aggregate  carried  respectively  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Vessels  ; 
these  compared  with  ihe  aggregate  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage,  Entering  and 
Clearing  in  each  Year ;  firsQy,  from  the  Year  1821  to  1830,  and  secondly,  from  1831 
to  1840,  both  indusive  ;  expressed  in  millions  and  tenths. 


YEARS. 

AmericftB  Cargoes. 

Foreif  o  Csrfsos. 

YEARS. 

American  Cargoes. 

Foreign  Cargoes. 

1.— 1821 

1822 

1828 

1824 

1825 

1826 

dollars. 
113.1  milUoiw 
137.5       ,. 
136.7        ^ 

141.5  », 

180.6  „ 
150.1        „ 

doOars. 
14.2  miUions 
17.6        „ 
15.8        ,, 

13.0  „ 

15.1  „ 
13.0 

Jf  roQf^bt  fovwsrd 

1827 

182S 

18«0 

1880 

Total 

dollars. 
850.5  minions 
146.0       ^ 
142.0        „ 
130.3        „ 
119.8        M 

dollars. 

87 .2  millions 
14.7 

J7.6 

15.3  ,, 
M.7 

1409.4        n 

149.5         „ 

Carried  forward 

850.5 

87.2 

Anrento  of  American  tonnsge,  entering  and  clearing,  as  pertaMe,  No.  Ill 17-5  mUUons  tons. 

Intro,  Foreign 2.2 

1400.4  millions  dollars,  American  cargoes  to  17.5  millions  tons,  Ameriean  tonnage }  80.5  to  1  dollars. 
150.4  mflUons  dollars.  Foreign  cargoes  to  2.2  millions  tons.  Foreign  tonnage ;  86.  to  1  dollars. 


»» 


YEARS. 

American  Cargoes. 

Foreign  Cargoes. 

YEARS. 

American  Cargses. 

Fortrign  Cargoes. 

S.— 1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

dollars. 
180.3  miUions 
156.3       „ 
165.0        „ 
lOlJ        „ 
«0.»        „ 
208.6        M 

dollars. 
t4.9  mUUons 
31.7        n 
32.0       „ 
30.4        „ 
42.0        „ 
«.7        ,. 

Bfonght  forward 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

Total 

dollars. 
11707  milUons 
313.2        „ 
192.4        „ 
238.6        „ 
198.8        „ 

dollars. 
219.7  millions 
44.9        .. 

».l        ,. 
44.4        „ 

40.6        „ 

M13.1       „ 

378.7 

C^rrted  forward 

1170.7 

219.7 

Aggregate  of  American  tonnage,  entering  and  elearing,  as  per  taUe,  No.  1 25.0  miUions  tons. 

DT  to  Foreign    11.4  „ 

2013  1  millions  doUars,  Foreign  cargoes  to  25  mllHais  American  tonnage ;  80.6  to  I  dollars. 
378.7  millions  dollars,  Fordlgn  cargoes  to  11.4  milUons  Foreign  tonnage  ;  33.4  to  1  dollars. 

Note. — ^Tlic  amounts  of  this  table  sUf^tly  rary  from  the  statement  of  tables  No.  I.  and  II.,  because  the  fracttous 
are  no:  fuUy  given.    The  ratio  of  cargo  to  tonnage  is  also  calculated  without  reference  to  fractiuus. 


Ratio  of  Tonnage,  American  and  Foreign,  to  Value  of  Cargoes  in  three  different  years, 
selected  out  of  each  term  of  ten  years,  computed  without  accurate  reference  to  frac- 


tions. 


FIRST    TERM. 

Y  BARS. 

AMERICAN. 

FOREIGN. 

1                        —~ 

OolUrs.                                 Tons. 

Ratio. 

Dollars.                            Tons. 

lUti.. 

1821  

1S25 

1830 

1  113  minions  of  cargo.. .  .to  1.5  millions 
105                   do.               to  1.8        do. 
144                   do.               to  1.9        do. 

75  to  1 

108  to  1 

75  to  I 

14.2  millione  of  cairgo....to  0.16  miUions 
15.1               do.                to  0.18       do. 
14.7.              do.                toOJM       do. 

90  tol 
84tol 
57  tol 

SECOND     TERM. 

YEARS. 

AMERICAN. 

FOREIGN. 

Dollars.                                 Tons.                        Ratio.      Dollars.                                 Tons. 

Ratio. 

1831 

1835 

1840 

159.3  millions  of  cargo. ...  to  1.9  millions 
220.3               do.                   to  2.7      do. 
106.3               do.                   to  3.2      do. 

84  to  1 
85to  1 
62  tol 

25  millions  of  cargo. . . .to  0.55  miUions 
42              do.                  to  1.30      do. 
40.6           do.                   to  1.40      do. 

45.5  tol 
32  3  10  1 
t9     to  I 

NoTB.— This  table  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  increase  of  the  ratio  of  Foreign  tonnage  to  the  sa/if#  of  the  cargo ; 
showing  how  much  ibecaniage  of  the  bulky  commodities  of  export  has  increased  in  Foreign  vessels.  In  1821,  the 
Foreign  tonnige  carried  00,000,000  dollar*'  worth  of  cargo  in  1,000.000  of  tons;  in  1840,  it  carried  29.600,000  dollara' 
worth  o^  cargo  In  1,000,000  tons — showing  that  the  Foreign  tonnage  is  rapidly  getting  possession  of  that  branch  of  onr 
carrying  trade  which  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  shipping,  and  which  is,  therefore,  the  most  valuable  to 
naTigatioo. 


VOL.  II. 


5   X 


Statement  of  the  Cummercc  of  each  State  and  T»ritory,  commentniig  on  the  tat  daj 
of  OctnbcT,  1B20,  Euid  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  S^tember,  1821. 


VALUB  OP  EXPORTS. 


.1. 

Cl 

tOlE 

- 

'"•**•■ 

PnldBH. 

dolter. 

1 

4«*J! 

lflJ»3U 

a.sos.iw 

sccu 

MM-1» 

ll,W4,ni 

i,K3.W 

l^w 

*,»»,» 

lift  Ma 

WWTS 

T,«JtJM 

n.«se 

4<a,«,l  ■t.v.e^ 

«,85I334 

SO.MO.TI)0 

»i,i»!»i,»w.*«» 

i*.a74f» 

Statement  of  the  Gommerce  of  each  State  and  Territory,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  <^ 
October,  1S30,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  Sefitember,  1831. 


valvbof  imports. 

VALUE  OF  exports. 

ETATBfi  AND 

Kk 

"■•'• 

.„...T,C    „0..C.. 

po......  r.ootc.. 

Tstat 

TBRRITORIES 

V™..:!.. 

Id 

«... 

Ik 
Amcricu 

» 

lOTlU 

P^£ 

■Inlliin. 

li.aM."' 

i.Jiiai^'jT 

dnlUn.. 

I,4fiftH4 

M0,4W 

iua.MS 

dolUri. 

Mi.im 
iw,ao* 

1611,506 

i4.im.0K 

17,07  Ml' 

ia,m,i8i 

1I,I>IG 
l,™i.S71 

iis,m 

dallmn. 

!S 

MS.117 
3,B10.Ut 

4W.I1TJ 
1,171  .MS 

3,a44.aTi 

4.433,ffiK> 

s.m7,.'Ma 

l.ll«Mi 

*^».IM 

I1.0W 

IWW 

l.8t&41K) 

4U.TM 

M..17S 

m.3is 

ll.GGI 
9,094.011 

dolW^  d.lljr.^ 

V,6S3 
I,I»>I71 

167 

»l,oa3 

l.n>6 

J,706J« 
19.5 1: 

9,8W.™ 

I.»l'i411 

SIS,  141 

1 

*Mti*. 

?^.l,f:?r"::: 

Nsv  Yark 

10»,«)6 

'»48|aft( 

4n>73 

a.7».i»6 
•jn.Gori 

1,766 
3.7IM.93I 

8.658.95! 

464.183 

IJ,«W 

18» 

7.733.J61 

jej.4« 

4«Ug) 

u/whim 

MarTUad 

ViTfinU 

North  CanliDi.... 
South  Cii^ini.... 

4X»MI 
l;nt.9T5 
*.1».4J} 
MI.14(1 
B.VV»t 

3!ii6e,bu  |ii.u.Mii   i,DGr,U) 

l.BM^:l«.761J» 

Florid!  leRilort.. 
MIcUgu  tarriury 

iStw 

li.M)l 

H  ss; 

TMal 

lW^»,IIOMt9.0H 

1 03.1 91.  m 

in.wi.sa'i 

),Oft.-,.BI« 

0l,S77,Oi7  1^B7^,9^» 

4,IJ«,S«4aOjai,M«8l.il«.3a 
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Valhe   of  Domestic  Produce  Exported   from  each 

Value  of  Foreign  Produce  Imported  into 

State  and  Territory  for  five  Years,   from    1837 

each  State  and  Territory  for  ^ve  Years, 

to  1841. 

from  1837  to  1841. 

STATES 

ANDTBRRI. 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

TORIES. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

JNaiiM..*  •  • . .  • 

947,»76 

915.nft 

878,434 

1,009,910 

1,078,633 

801,404 

899,142 

982,724 

628,762 

700301 

N.  HuBpfllaire 

26,000 

56.103 

74.914 

10,761 

10.261 

81,434 

169,985 

91,407 

114.647 

73.701 

vcmioBt>...  •  •  • 

138,093 

132,69(^ 

108.886 

309,160 

2&l,005 

842,449 

256.417 

413,513 

404.617         246.739 

MaaaachiiMfta. 

4.871,905 

6,058,M» 

5,926,435 

6,268.198 

7,307,092 

10384.668 

13,300352 

19,385,223 

16  513.858    20318.003 

Rhode  Inland. 

411,806 

270,061 

175,808 

203,006 

206,276 

923,610 

656,613 

012,057 

274,534 

389,902 

Connecticut... 

523,103 

543,610 

983,296 

518,210 

599.348 

318,840 

343.331 

446.191 

277  072 

299389 

New  York.... 

16,0834»69 

16,432,433 

28,206,099 

22,676,609 

24,279,608 

79,801,722 

68,453,206 

99382,438 

00,410,750 

79,713.426 

New  Jersey.. • 

19,040 

28.010 

78,434 

14,8i8 

19.160 

69,192 

1,700 

4,182 

14,883 

2315 

Penneylrauia. 

2,565,712 

2,48 1AI3 

4,148,201 

5.736.496 

4,404,868 

11,680,111 

9360.371 

19,000,716 

8,404,882 

10346,008 

Delaware 

40,333 

36,844 

8.680 

37,001 

38.589 

66  841 

1.348 

•  • 

802 

8,276 

Maryland  .... 
D.  of  Coinabia 

3,365,173 

4,165,168 

4313.189 

9,499/»0 

4.789.160 

7,897,038 

9,701,800 

6399,285 

4301,746 

6,101  813 

467,766 

366,760 

497,069 

751,429 

764,839 

102,225 

122,748 

132,511 

119,852 

77.263 

Virginia. 

N.  GaroGaa... 

3.609,110 

3,977,895 

9,183.4m 

4.769,937 

9,028,900 

813362 

9n,142 

913.462 

949,089 

377.237 

548,876 

544,952 

426,934 

387,484 

383,096 

217.623 

200,409 

229,233 

252382 

210.8C0 

S.  Carolina.... 

11,138,992 

41,017,801 

10,318,822 

0,081,016 

8,011.302 

2,910,860 

2,818,791 

8,066377 

3,098370 

1 .557.431 

Georgia 

8,035,041 

8,803,839 

N970,I47 

0,862,990 

3.606,017 

774.349 

776.068 

418,987 

491.428 

449.007 

Alabama 

0,662,910 

9,688,049 

10,338,199 

12,896,604 

9,6913^6 

609,385 

524,548 

895,201 

574691 

530319 

Miadaaippi... 

304.S31 

liooiwiana 

81,906375 

30,077,534 

30,995,036 

32,098,069 

32,869,618 

11,020,012 

9,496.808 

12,064,942 

10,673.190 

10356390 

OIkio 

132,844 

139,827 

05,854 

991,994 

03.702,114 

17,747 

12,895 

19,280 

4315 

11319 

Kentocky.... 

•  • 

•  • 

3.723 

•  • 

•  a 

17,782 

8,932 

10,480 

2.241 

Tennetaee.... 

*  • 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

27,014 

527 

146 

98.038 

7,923 

IficUgaa 

69,700 

129,fl<0 

183,805 

162,229 

89.529 

•  • 

«56,0«2 

176,«21 

138,610 

137.800 

Florida 

.. 

71.963 

291,094 

1,850,700 

83,828 

490,784 

168,600 

f79>80e 

190,728 

145.181 

Miaaonri  •••... 

74,373 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

a  • 

•  • 

15,921 

46364 

10,600 

33  879 

Total.... 

95,564.414 

90.033,821 

103,533,891 

113,805.634 

106,382.722 

140,969,217 

113,717,404 

162,092,132 

107,141319|  127,946,177 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Sugar,  Imported  into  the  United  States,  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Teas. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

YEARS. 

Teas. 

Cofli'e. 

Sugar. 

1821 

lbs. 
4375,&I6 
6,639334 
8,210.010 
8320.487 
10.209.548 
10.106,900 
5,879.638 
7,707,427 
6,636.790 
8,609.415 
5,182367 
9.906,606 

lbs. 
21,273,699 
29.782390 
37.837.732 
30,224,296 
45,190,030 
37319,407 
50,051,980 
99,194.697 
91.133,538 
51,488,248 
81,757,386 
91,722320 

lbs. 
99.512.885 
88.305,670 
00,789.210 
94.379314 
71,771.479 
84,902.955 
76.701.629 
56335351 
63307,294 
80,483.046 
109,014,654 
66,452,288 

1838 

lbs. 
14,639.822 
16,282.977 
14.415,579 
16,382,114 
16,U82,.384 
14,418,112 
93^9,817 
20,006.595 
11,500,306 
15,602,094 
13369360 
l.'j,65d,ll4 

lbs. 
99355,020 
80,150366 

103,1 99,7n 
93,790,507 
88.140,403 
88,139,720 

100,006,992 
94.996,095 

114,9S4,783 

112,865,927 
8,938,638 

160,516,943 

lbs. 
97,688,132 

1822 

1834 

115380.855 

1823 

1835     

126,036,230 

1824 

1830 

191,426,115 

1895 

1837 

136,139,810 

1896 

1838 

193,870,143 

1827 

1839 

19-Vi3 1,273 

1828 

1840 

120.939,585 

1899 

1841 

184,264.995 

1830 

1842 

173,864,844 

1831..... 

1843 

71336.365 

1832 

1844 

186,808,641 

Coffee  Imported  into  the  United  States  from   1821  to   1844,  inclusive. 


Other 

Bntish 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 
West  Indies 
and  Ameri- 
can Colonies. 

Dutch 

H  iti»)i 

YEARS. 

Hayti. 

Cuba. 

Spanish 

West 

We.t 

West 

East 

East 

West  Indies. 

Indies. 

Indies. 

Indivs. 

Indies. 

Indies. 

lbs. 

Ib5. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ib4. 

lb.4. 

lbs. 

lb*. 

1821 

7.143,453 

0,113,866 

1,109,603 

16.744 

055,746 

298  931 

140,208 

251,301 

141,457 

1822 

8394393 

8,570,937 

1,304,855 

23,977 

1,651  949 

531.831 

78,263 

1,666,812 

14.163 

1823 

11,100,563 

15,926,168 

1.112,308 

029.084 

601,124 

438.058 

05,241 

9  046360 

193,697 

1824 

13,615.778 

12302,830 

1.7^2,402 

1,948,076 

1394  847 

375  094 

70,590 

518,639 

7,102 

1825 

14,410,251 

19,167,025 

1,742,651 

2,052,034 

509,038 

388,047 

25,083 

835,585 

164.223 

1826 

7,702.866 

18,232,887 

797,282 

7,987,821 

163310 

50.705 

06,041 

2,269,171 

340,401 

1897 

13359,506 

22,325,043 

1,567,474 

698,686 

1,339.788 

31,921 

20,338 

1,770  515 

74 

1828 

15,654,060 

15,198,771 

9.151,.')23 

11.894 

2,3.'>3,335 

909,331 

57,947 

1,113,842 

071 

1899 

12.679304 

18,499,500 

2,039374 

41,382 

2,184,854 

94,477 

8,727 

030,716 

1830 

11,139,486 

15,025,774 

3,498,048 

57,632 

1.603,^59 

81,409 

1045 

1,455,287 

8,606 

1831 

19,708,925 

38,097.122 

3,297,479 

n4,406 

1,097,024 

936,068 

40,643 

43''«,770 

142,.t09 

1832 

15,034,853 

24,128,549 

6.610,689 

91,745 

1.570,708 

511,350 

23,053 

7,802,111 

881,654 

1833 

11,784335 

38,939,564 

3,188,15i 

212.178 

701,341 

447,000 

325 

5  907,104 

471,132 

1834 

19,141,779 

19,689,457 

4,702,881 

135,918 

857,817 

222,290 

97,970 

5.307,186 

437337 

1839 

19,976390 

29,378,605 

3,006,948 

414,833 

731,451 

104,403 

7,540 

4.628,890 

468398 

1836 

11,772,064 

17390.780 

208.492 

71.647 

975,007 

78,170 

2,230 

8.850,658 

203.741 

1837 

9352,636 

29,903,553 

2,547.892 

94,785 

4IO3O8 

326,085 

18334 

1,770,719 

484,570 

1838 

11379350 

88,051,651 

1.56 13&3 

64.890 

454303 

972,702 

6,770 

2.423,277 

130360 

1839 

0.726,499 

26,181,489 

1,720,868 

150,084 

109,003 

317307 

236368 

2,085,.521 

292.930 

1840 

9,153,924 

29,331,888 

782,538 

50,151 

23,761 

128.965 

260 

2  314,867 

IMl 

12,547,791 

17,198,573 

1.578,394 

50,44'» 

410,154 

120,400 

77.736 

.'»4 1.6-25 

1842 

11,530.102 

14,821,458 

r,  147,365 

43,«70 

301,100 

I22,,'>94 

3,075 

0,733,275 

1843 

10,811,238 

16,612,987 

500.944 

48,049 

51,609 

0,900 

11,506 

l,03»<307 

1844 

20,781,461 

18,628,875 

.141,741 

9,991 

22,825 

3,640 

•  •   •  • 

8,740.841 

100 

{continued} 
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AMERICA. 


CovFBS  Imported  into  the  IJDited  States  from  1821  to  1844,  indusiye— ^on^titafecf. 


Manilla  and 

Aaia 

generally. 

Africa 
generally. 

Colombia 

Holland 

Total  iKiporta 

YEARS. 

China. 

I'hUippioe 
laUoda. 

Mexico. 

Braail. 

and  Yene- 
suela. 

and  Ne- 
therlanda. 

frvmall 
Coamiriea. 

Hm. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

1811 

•  • 

5,495 

218,818 

71,886 

..• 

691,536 

1.023.770 

158 

11.173.GSQ 

1821 

8 

17,381 

•  • 

51,994 

..• 

1,183.180 

1.110,121 

•  • 

15.781.39t 

1823 

•  • 

2^599 

717.348 

41,812 

..• 

1,367,778 

1,341,337 

in 

37,337,731 

1814 

897 

14.424 

•  • 

108,399 

..* 

8,044,587 

8,502.439 

906 

30.114,196 

1625 

11,071 

54  905 

•  • 

41.104 

216,800 

1,708.775 

1.352311 

•  m 

4&,I90,69i 

1616 

75.074 

. . 

77,138 

12.206 

10.386 

1,850,075 

1,189,606 

•  m 

37310.407 

1817 

210 

48,750 

•  • 

48,068 

8,310 

4.841,948 

1,570,410 

178 

90,061,006 

1816 

51^12 

128 

•  • 

69.911 

609 

15.246,199 

1.899,619 

. . 

59.104  J607 

1810 

48,795 

6,410 

211 

84.331 

814 

11.131986 

3.310.380 

.  • 

51,138388 

1630 

949 

189,170 

•  • 

186,338 

16,196 

14,593.282 

1,400,069 

•  * 

91,488348 

1831 

131 

113.753 

774 

117.122 

160  834 

14,686,986 

4.122  948 

16,018 

81.7S738« 

1831 

10J63 

448.818 

818  071 

89.162 

456  168 

25.733.532 

5,078,049 

811 

9l.711,aM 

1883 

2,201 

438,011 

663,218 

79,188 

803.238 

19,489.214 

0.793  710 

1,800 

0OM0.OBi 

1834 

10,440 

189.160 

128,576 

114,066 

125.581 

16,971,368 

5.859  J60 

371 

8«.193,M6 

1835 

191,534 

879.104 

40,100 

849,845 

256,991 

35.774,876 

5,767,168 

711426 

109,199.777 

1886 

75,789 

108,862 

648,178 

177,914 

l,130,974t 

46.840,119 

4,400,430 

90,i00 

98.7M.50r 

1887 

1,131 

831,816 

•  • 

130,841 

40  669 

834H)6146 

8,674,96» 

312,141 

88.140,4«i 

1888 

69,813 

854  670 

181700 

180.093 

100 

27.411,066 

0,730,288 

680,1«X 

88  1*9,790 

1889 

1,100 

170,130 

■  ■ 

895,056 

490 

48,604.104 

12318.044 

8,542,827 

106,6063*1 

1840 

1,949 

126,600 

14,918 

182,156 

86,lllt 

47,412,796 

7,047.670 

2,018,387 

04  0063M 

1841 

.  * 

200 

178,461 

149.145 

78  974t 

60.575.722 

15,386,95) 

6,794,702 

1 14364,788 

1842 

11,764 

168,891 

990.218 

839.956 

1,280 

61,148,741 

11,415.701 

8,046.I43 

111,76438» 

1843^   .... 

100 

21,700 

1,173,431 

275,609 

■  • 

49,515,666 

11,441.987 

460,818 

913143S7 

1844 

1,496 

460,193 

. . 

500,598 

14,370 

95,191,484 

13,050,094 

2.174.760 

16036I348 

*  See  C«4aBabia. 
t  In  the  abore,  and  in  all  the  annual 


t  Central  Repnblie. 
Ibr  1848,  nine  oion^  ending  on  the  80th  oa  June  are  only 


FoBEiQif  Trade  of  each  State  and  Temtonr,  from  the  Ist  of  Octoher,  1841,  to  the  30th 

of  September,  1842. 


YALUB  OP  IMPORTS. 

YALUB  OP  BXP0RT8. 

STATES  AND 
TBRRITO. 

In 

American 

Yeasels. 

In 
Foreign 
YcMcTs. 

TOTAL. 

DUMK^'IC   PnOUVCB. 

rOBSICN  PBODCCE. 

Total  of 
Domestic 

RIBS. 

In 

American 

Vt^ssels. 

In 

Foreign 

Yeaaels. 

TOTAL. 

In 

AuMrican 

YuMela. 

In 
Foreign 
Ves>3a. 

TOTAL. 

dArllan. 

7351 

128 

73I6 

3387309 

29359 

6387391 

5376 

476313 

1.855 
9,199 

17324 
1,106 

076^717 

•  • 
e  • 

778 

and 

Fareigm 

Prodnn. 

Maine 

New  Hampahire 

Yermoot 

Maaaacbnaettit... 
Rhode  Kland... 
Conaecticat.. . . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

P«*nnayWania... 
Delaware  ...... 

Maryland 

Di«.  of  Colombia 

Yirginia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina . 

Georgia 

▲labaoM 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

dnIlMrs. 

947,050 

99396 

109,868 

16,495973 

320306 

810,560 

51318,059 

149 

6.757.228 

1,012 

8398365 

23.034 

178336 

181355 

1,042.424 

130.925 

136,170 

6,179,027 

12,170 

17306 

5387 

79.961 

81,137 

164,412 

dolUrs. 
56308 
9319 

1,4M<460 
3324 
6.127 

6391.540 

616.630 

1.949 

418,713 

9.112 

88.169 

5,849 

817.041 

111339 

126,701 

1354363 

871 

•  • 

•  • 

802 
l'i968 

dollars. 

606364 

60,481 

109367 

17,986.433 

323,692 

339,707 

57375304 

145 

7.885,8.'S8 

3,557 

4,417,078 

29,056 

816,705 

187.404 

1.850.465 

841,764 

363,871 

8.033390 

13,051 

17306 

9,687 

80,784 

31,187 

176,980 

(ibllara. 

905.743 
24,697 

950,203 
^896358 

822,952 

531313 

16380310 

64381 

2,78^261 

60.950 

3336301 

320,061 
3301.417 

320375 

4,007.083 

1,661,624 

5337370 

21306,320 

901.604 

101320 
13388 

dollars. 
47,419 
8,722 

810,257 

485 

1,070 

4,198,476 

90is,553 

4,706 

1,099,006 

177350 

443310 

14,275 

2,410,466 

1,637,527 

4,028,105 

5319.102 

806.182 

.  • 
9328 

dollatv. 

1,043,172 

28,410 

550,993 

6,719,115 

323,497 

931,801 

20,730,286 

64,031 

3,293,814 

99.665 

4,63^907 

408.820 

3,745.127 

844,65a 

7.508309 

4,299,151 

9,909375 

27,427322 

809,786 

162,210 
31.606 

dollara. 
1,797 

V310 

2393.640 

26359 

4.708.292 

6376 

394,127 

2ttloi7 
1,934 
9,150 

6,573 
130 

5ffit367 
1 

dollar*. 

5354 

118 

694369 

•  • 

2,o©38i 

8i9i^788 

:^4i 

911 

•  • 

WOl 
976 

8H460 

•  • 

•  • 

776 

dollara, 

1350388 

1S347 

S973» 

9307,1 16 

848396 

581381 

1T376J76 

70307 

8,770,727 

95365 

43043« 
901375 

a,780306 
344350 

7315,713 

43C039r 

0366378 

S,404,149 

890,786 

Kentucky 

Tenneaaee 

Michigan 

Miaaoori 

Florida 

1G2329 
33384 

Total,  1841.... 

88.724,280 

ll,437307|l00,162387 

71,467334|2I301301 

02369,996 

8,419,381 

1.296,140 

11.721338' I0439138« 

In  the  aboYe^  and  the  following  tables,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  each  state  and 
territorY,  the  direct  foreign  trade  only  is  included.  SeYeral  of  the  states,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Ohio  for  example,  export  to  foreign  countries  their  pro- 
ducts, and  import  great  quantities  of  foreign  products  and  manufmctures,  but 
nearly  all  in  transit  through  other  states. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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FoBElON  Trade  of  each  State  and  Territory,  during  the  nine  Months  endmg  on  the 

30th  of  June,  1843. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Maine 

New  Uampebire, 
Vermont.. ...••.. 
MuMCliusettB.... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewToik 

New  Jeney 

Pennaylvania.. . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diat.  of  €k»Iunibia. 

Viri^ 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina.,.. 

Georgia 

Alabama..... 

Mi8»i*}ippi* 

Looiriana. 

Ohio 

Kentucky......... 

Tenneaaee.. ...... 

Michigan.., 

Miaaoori 

Florida 


VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 


dollars. 

197,873 

5,836 

38,0M 

8,000,149 

155,011 

229.112 

27,360,990 

S,a3iD,521 

1.764 

2,179.110 

02,075 

155,681 

108  739 

1,084,053 

146,316 

239,068 

7,156,901 
9  454 
8.145 

76,175 

59,815 


doUara 

52,587 

2.458 

8,7^,203 

147 

1720 

3,005.020 

iai),ioo 

2,033 

800,013 

33,367 

81,381 

2.237 

210.056 

61.116 

121,5K7 

1,013,054 

1,320 


105 
96,817 


VALUE  OP  EXPORTS. 


DOMtariC  PRODUCI. 


dollars. 

250.200 

8,280 

38,000 

16,789.452 

155.758 

230JB41 

31,356,540 

2,760.630 

4,685 

2,470,132 

05,442 

187,062 

110,976 

1,294,700 

207,432 

860,655 

8,170.015 

10,774 

8J45 

76,870 

158,682 


In 

Foreign 
Vessels. 


dollars. 

656,855 

48,061 

141.834 

4,128330 

105,202 

806,950 

11/193,244 

8,033 

1.948,644 

94.362 

2,162,598 

183,451 

1,8104)15 

168,535 

5,034.053 

2,791,968 

7,022,248 

21.516.337 
10,936 


262.094 
025.764 


dollars 

23,577 

1,508 

301,851 

278 


rOBIieH  PRODt'GB. 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 

680.432 
44,659 

141.834 
4,480,081 

105.292 

807.223 


In 

American 
Vessels. 


2,849,900  13|448,234 
8.038 


123,301 

4,128 

067,621 

101.312 

14S,0a5 

2,564 

2,710.190 

1,730.438 


2,071.945 
98  490 

2,820,214 
284,763 

1,U54,510 
171,099 

7.754  152 

4.522,401 


4,135,212  11,157,400 

5,137.587  26,658384 
109,152       120,108 


184,671 


262,094 
760,335 


Totol,  1843  .  .  49,971375  14.781,924  64.753.799  60,107.819  17.685364  77,793,783  4^45.817   1  606380   6.552,697  84,346.480 


doUara. 

161 

75 

28,137 

1,020,310 

555 

2,398,458 

2,588 

275.065 

192 

176  705 

2^687 

2^240 

.. 

448311 


In 
Poreicn 
Vesseli. 


TOTAL. 


174 


dollars. 

2,298 
40 

354*316 


925372 

7,988 

18,637 
185 

18 


Total  of 
Domestic 

and 
Foreign 
Prodnce. 


4/108 


292389 


179 


dollars. 

2,450 

115 

28,187 

1,974320 

555 

83.9,480 

2,588 

283,003 

102 

195.842 

185 

2,655 

ol657 


780300 


858 


dollars. 

682391 

44,774 

169.97 1 

6,405,207 

105347 

307.228 

16.762364 

10.621 

2,354,948 

98,682 

3,015356 

284.943 

1,957,165 

171.099 

7.760,800 

4,522,401 

1 1,157,460 

27399.424 
120,108 


262,994 
760,088 


Foreign  Trade  of  each  State  and  Territory  during  the  Year  ending  on  the  30th  of 

January,  1844. 


Mew  Uampdiire. 

Vermont 

Maasachnsetts. . . 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York  ..••.. 

New  Jeney 

PennaylTanla..  • . 

I>elaware 

Maryland ....... 

Dia.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Nwth  Caroliua.. 
Soath  Carolina.. . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Looisiana 

Miaaiasippi 

Ten 


>...... 


OUo 

KenCncky 

Michigan. 

Florida... 


500342 

27,185 

97,lh3 

15,444.060 

265,825 

317,183 

58,315.222 

6333300 
8.003 

3,659,704 
44385 
X2o,«z8 
196  227 
792.560 
213.701 
246355 

6,6^3.573 


25.627 
31310 
19379 
120.673 
99,716 


Total,  1844...  01,174,673 


70362 
31,235 

435'li947 

8,612] 

6.164 

6,764.204 

17^0 

383.067 

257356 
21.243 
41.326 
12315 

338368 
01333 

195368 
1,183,216 


4.505 


59379 


8703i4 

8I3SO 

97,188 

20396.007 

260,487 

828,299 

653793 1 « 
17.670 

7317.267 
8.098 

8317,750 

65,628 

267,654 

209,142 

1,181,515 
805,684 
442318 

73W,789 


1,031361 

4.040 

196.574 

5,781.949 

202.006 

745.778 

20,378,600 

18389 

8.032398 

125,771 

8387,106 

410315 

2304394 

263,410 

S302366 

1,708,782 

4370,470 

10,324,093 


14360362 


25387 

86315 

19.879 

120,673 

155,695 


108.435,035 


97384 

293.901 
837,281 


138,683 
1,984 

636  887 

54.904 

52  952 

5,630377 

2».420 

1,004,844 

139,783 

328344 

34,961 

4.227,199 

2.575,023 

4.985,755 

9.118,641 


1,164,964 

5.904 

106,574 

6371,836 

257,602 

799,725 

26309,177 

13,889 

3,263327 

125,771 

4  841,050 

550.298 

2323,238 

228.401 

7,4^9385 

4.283.805 

9.906.195 

29.442,734 


60.706375 


445,902 


454376 


246 
662 
216  793 
2,371373 
8,175 
1391 
5.104,108 
4,300 
261,491 
406 
268.822 
0.061 
10.041 

871 


400,761 


543356 

203.901 
991,657 


30.008,804199,715,179 


153 


10,925 

11,171 

28 

600 

.. 

210,793 

S32,4n 

2,724  450 

* . 

8,175 

• » 

1  291 

1,698355 

6.852363 

•  • 

4800 

18.738 

270,229 

•  • 

406 

27,894 

298.216 

3,193 

0.254 

. . 

19,041 

23I6 

8,607 

•  • 

. . 

1.459 

1,450 

045.811 

1359373 

•  e 

•  • 

•  e 

•  « 

19,606 


8.744.154  2,740,713  11,484.867 


19,759 


1,176.184 

6,685 

413367 

9.096.286 

260,777 

800,016 

32,861,540 

18,189 

3385.256 

126.177 

5,138.166 

589  602 

2,942370 

296,401 

7383382 

43833»5 

9367354 

30,408,307 


543.856 

293301 
1,011316 


111.200.046 


894 

Values 


of  tlic  Principal  Articles   of  Mcrcliandise   imported    iuto    the    Uuitod   States, 
annually,  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


A  RTICLKS. 

YEARS. 

CotlODi. 

Wooltai.1. 

Silki. 

3,aJ3.BI0 
J.Oll.tSO 

a.RNi.111 

4^1S,1GI 
t.4SS3S!l 

s,aoT,4ra 

n,M4.jfii 

T,jila,iwj 

4,6H,166 

ss 

1,4M,921 
S,BH#Ji 

ir      r 

Hemp. 

Hmafu- 
Mit  Suel. 

E.nl.«i,       ^^ 

IBll 

Wt*'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

isx'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

l»3».'.'.''.'.'.'. 
IMI.'."*;^[i 

im".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

IMl 

lua 

IW 

i»«: ::::::: 

n 

16 

49 
30 

HM 

«; 

01 

«6 
» 

S 

w 
n 

f,lM,W 

(Csjojra 
siTitlo.s 

i,iTs>r 

dilJan. 

i,70«:»ia 
i,373,aS7 

4.SI7,'8M 

sjoa.MS 

1.1M.43T 
t.Kl.tHt 

fi,i»T,sie 
a.iM.ew 

4,5M.i«) 

3,ar».08i 

doU>r>. 

1.0M/.90 
l.J37,399 

i,Mr.ri4 
i!«i*;«o4 

18L8JOT 

(!70a,'i» 
i.ea.»o 

1.4S3.UB 

V\M,4S0 
JJWS7.W11 

l^li;74T 

8.VG4.SM 

1.007.830 

Wii.iW 
■3,  LSI  .417 

.';»| 

S.BS2,BI3 

ii.roijM 
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Official  Valoe  of  Ae  following  Artaclea  Imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  Years 

1841  to  1844,  inchisive. 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton  Manu- 

factorest — 

Dyed  Sc  cokrared 

White 

Hosiery,  gloTea, 

ftc 

Twist,  yana,  Ac. 
Nankeens,  from 

China 

Notspecifted ... 


Total. 


Woollen  Manu- 

fsctwes: — 
Cloths,  merino 

shawls,  Ste.  •• 

Blankets 

Hosiery,  gloves, 

&c 

Worsted  staff.. 

Yam 

Carpeting 

Flannels     and 

baiaes 

Not  speoilied... 


SilU 


Total. 


Flax  MannfiM- 
tures:— 

Linens 

Notspedfied... 


Total. 


Hemp  Mannlkc- 
tmnes: — 

SaOdock 

Sheetings 

'ncklenbiurgs,te. 
Cotton  bagging.. 
Not  speciuod ... 


Total. 


Bfanofactared 
Sted  and  Iron : 
Paying  duty  ad 

valor €m 

Paying    specific 

doty 


Tt»tal. 


1841 


dollars. 


7,434,717 
1,573,505 

980,639 
863,130 

117 
904318 


11,579,036 


- 


5,042  015 
691,895 

471,877 

8,712,200 

158,224 

345,488 

184,911 
395,103 


11,001,939 
15,511,009 


0,320,419 
526,388 


6,846,807 


904,493 
325,167 
530,773 
723.678 
78,171 


1,566,381 


3,418,14t 

811,820 


1841 


1843* 


1844 


dollars. 


6,168,544 
1,185,894 

1,627,621 
457.917 

53 
63^486 


9,578,515 


4,180,875 
566,233 

375,297 

2,366,122 

117,611 

141,300 

90,180 
330,989 


dollars. 


1,739,318 
393,105 

907,143 
26;227 


398,975 


2,864,868 


8,375,725 
9,448,372 


3,153,805 
505,379 


3,650,184 


516,880 
110,782 
187,006 
411,824 
87,042 


1,273,534 


2,919,438 
657,583 


4.249,960      3,577,021 


1,356,528 
101,454 

61,073 
456,050 

60,960 
101,811 

37,449 

74,317 


1,431,750 
3,011,883 


1.100,772 
282,140 


1,481,912 


dollars. 


8,804.219 
1,670,769 

1,121,460 
637.006 


045,390 


12,908,844 


ARTICLES. 


Unmanufactured 

lron,&c.  :— 
Bar  iron,  rolled. 

not  rolled.. 

Pig  iron 

Old  &  scrap  iron 
Steel 


Total. 


Hemp    and 

Cordage  :  — 
Hemp. .  ......•, 

Tarred  eordage. . 
Untarred  ditio.. 


ToUl. 


5,040.474 
1,004,826 

Other  Articles  :- 

662,005  Earthen     and 

1,83S,875|    China  ware.. . 

159,020, Specie  &  bullion. 

Wines 

■Spirits 


300,178 


Jnolassesc 

Teas 

Gofltee... 
Snirar.... 


9,108,278,  Sngs 
1.192.4881  Salt... 

Spices. 

Lead.. 


8,703,581 
789,194 


4,491,836 


236,965 
83,503 
58.699 

105,413^ 
41,841 


516,501 


773,111 
380,851 


} 


100,115 
186,730 

63,067 


500,018 


8,706,913 
531,658 


1,153,973      4,240,581 


Total. 


Value     of    Im- 
ports:— 
Pn«ofduty.... 
Paying  duty.... 

Total  imports.. 

Imports     re- 
exported:-' 
Free  of  duty.*.. 
Paying  duty.... 


1841 


dollars. 


1,171278 
1,614,519 

113.128 
10,537 

009.101 


4,620.863 


1841 


dollars. 


2,053,453 

1,041,410 

295,184 

8,207 
507.317 


8,995,671 


561.039 
112  995 

68,930 


167.849 
66,548 
19,491 


741,970 


1,536,450 

4,998,033 

1,091.411 

1,743,237 

2,618,519 

3,466,245 

10,414,882 

8,796,037 

811.495 

498,879 

8,702 


87,031,490 


06,019,731 
01,910.446 


Total 

Domestic  ex- 
ports 


Total  exports.. 


127.940,177 


11,140,900 
4,118,181 


15,409,081 
100,382,722 


121,851,803 


353,888 


1,557.961 

4,087,010 

1,271,019 

886,866 

1,942,575 

4,527,108 

8,938,038 

6,370,775 

841,572 

568,636 

523,418 


1843* 


doUara. 


511,182 

327,550 

48,151 

1,743 

201,771 


1,091,596 


390,106 

26.570 

6.810 


413,504 


617,113 

22,319,335 

301,910 

173,616 

1,184.820 

3,849,218 

0,346,787 

2,581,618 

710,489 

110,018 

117 


31,515,994,38,806,181 


80,617,480  3^974,584 
09,534,601  19,479,115 


1844 


dollars. 


1,066,562 

683,069 

200.511 

43  390 

487.461 


1,380,017 


471.750 

08,349 

5,273 


545,872 


1,788,704 

5330.419 
909,005 

878,977 

1,838,758 

4.075.199 

9,594377 

7,196,001 

911.511 

364,084 

91 


89377,666 


14,700301 
83308.155 


100,101,087  09,093,799  108385,086 


6,887,084 
4,884,491 


11,711,585 
92,909,960 


8,090,119 
8,496371 


6391.607 
77.798.7881 


104,091301  84340,480 


7309,107 


11,484367 
99.716,179 


111300,046 


•  Nine  montlis,  to  June  SOtb. 


Summary  Value  of  Imports. 


IMPORTS. 

1841 

1842 

1843* 

1844 

Value  of  imoorts 

dollam. 
127340.177 
4,0!^8,633 

dollafd. 
100,102,087 
4.087,016 

do11ar8. 

04,753.799 

22,319,335 

dollars. 
108. 435  .CIS 
5,830,429 

Deduct  soecie. 

Value  of  merchandise  imported . 

1 22,957,  M4 

90,075.071 

42,434,464 

iOl.604,600 

*  Nine  months. 


There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  importation  of  certain  manufactures,  the  demand 
for  which  has  been  chiefly  supplied  by  home  manufactures. 
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AMERICA. 


Impoetation  of  Manufactured  Goods  into  the  United  States  during  the  Yean  1840,  1841, 
1842,  and  1844,  leaving  out  1843,  as  the  returns  were  for  only  nine  months,  and 
cannot  he  correctly  compared  with  the  other  years  : — 


ARTICLES. 

If  anufactoret  of— - 

Cotton 

Woollen 

Silk 

Flax 

Henp 

Steel  and  iron.... 

Mannfactored  Iron,  &o. .. 
Hemp  and  cordage 


1840 


doIUiTi. 
6.5M,484 
9,871,184 
9.70 1, ttS 
4,614,468 

3,184,900 

4»058,607 

786,115 


1841 


dollars. 

11,757,686 

11,001,939 

15,311.009 

6,848,807 

3,966,381 

4.295.966 

4,629363 

743,970 


1842 


1844 


dollars. 

dollara. 

9,578,515 

l3/»68,8«4 

8375.735 

9408.278 

9,448,373 

1,392,488 

8,659,184 

4  491.826 

1,373,564 

500,018 

3,573,081 

3,340,581 

3,995,671 

3,380,027 

355,888 

545,872 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Bianufactures  oi  the 

United  States,  during  the  Years  1842,  1843,  and  1844. 


PRODUCE 


OP  THE  SEA. 
Piaheries:— 
Dried  Ash,  or  cod  fbheriea 

PickMlfiali 

Whale  and  other  fiah  oU.. 

Sjpennaoeti  oil •...• 

Whalebone 

Spennaoeci  candles ...... . 


Total. 


OP  THE  POREST. 

Skins  and  fura. 

Ginieng..  ..■••• ••. 

Product  of  Wood  :— 
Staves,   shiai^,   boaids, 

hewn  timber 

Othev  Imnber  •••»••...•••* 

Masts  and  spars 

Oak  liark  and  otfier  d}e.. 
All  manufacfnres  of  wood . 
NsTal  stores,   tar,   pitch, 

rosin,  and  turpentine... 
4ahei    Pot  and  PearL. . . . 


1842 


dollars. 


567,782 
16«,324 

I3IMII 
233,114 
225,382 
318,997 


Total. 


OP  AGRIGULTCRE. 
Prodnet  of  Animals  t— 
B«e<;  ftc. 


Pork 

Horses  and  males 

Sheep...... 

Vegetable  Pood: — 

Wheat 

Plour 

Indian  com 

Indian  meal 

Rye  meal 

Rye,  oati,  and  other  small 

grain  and  pnlse 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 

PoUtoes 

Apples 

Rice 

Tobacco 

Cutton 

All    other    Agricultural 
Products:— 

flaxseed 

Hops 

Rrtiwn  soger... 

ludigo 


Total. 


OP  HANUPACTURES. 

Soap  and  candles 

Boots  and  shoes 

Household  furniture 


2,823,610 


598,487 
63,702 


3,203,537 

353,931 

87,730 

111,067 

623,718 

743,8«9 
882,741 


5,518,262 


1,312,638 
388,185 

2,629,408 

209,654 

38,892 

916.616 
7,375,356 
345,150 
617317^ 
124,396  5 

175,083 

323,759 

85,844 

33,245 

1,907,387 

9,540,755 

47,503,464 


34,991 

36,547 

8.890 

1,042 


Carried  forward. 


73,688,113 


485,138 
168,925 
290,097 


1843* 


dollars. 


381,176 
116.043 
803,n4 
310.768 
357.481 
348,308 


1844 


2,112,548 


458,869 
103,870 


1,026.179 

211.111 

19,669 

39,538 

391,312 

475,357 
541,004 


3,352,099 


1,092,949 
508.968 

3,120.020 

212,696 

29,061 

264,109 

8,763,073 

281,749 

519.797 

108,640 

311,333 

47.737 

32,825 

1,625,726 

4,650,979 

49,119,846 


49,406 
123.745 

198 


dollars. 


009336 
197,605 
164,323 
344330 
463.096 
180,492 


2,550;383 


742,196 
95,009 


1,672379 

326345 

23374 

70370 

019,100 

818,692 
1,140,848 


PRODUCE. 


1842 


64,863.736 


407,105 
115355 
107,983 


5313,713 


1310351 
758330 

3,236,179 

315.696 

27,824 

500.400 

6,759,488 

4043O8 

745,430 


133,477 

388,603 

74,108 

51,465 

2,182,468 

83^,255 

54,063,501 


23749 

51.550 

12363 

1.176 


79.849,572 


619.544 
204.000 
327,938 


Manofticturea  (coniimmed.) 

Brought  forward 

Coaches  andocher  carriages 

Hats 77. 

Saddlery 

Waa 

Spirits  from  grain 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider 

Souff  and  tobacco 

Lead 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of 

turpentine 

Cordage 

Irm— Pig,  bar  and  nails.. 

—  Casttngs 

—  All  manufactures  <k* . 

Spirits  from  molasses. 

Sugar,  refined 

Chocolate 

Gunpowder 

Copptrr  and  l»raas 

fiiedicinal  dmgs 

Cotton  Piece  Goods  :— 

Printed  and  coloured 

While 

Twist,  yam  and  thread  . . . 

AU  other  manulKturee  of. 

Plax  and  hemp,  all  manu- 
factures of. 

Wearing  apparel 

Combs  and  buttons.. 

Brushes 

Billiard  tables  and  appa< 
ratns • 

Umbrellas  and  parasols... 

Leather  and  nvwoooo  skins 

Printing  presses 

Pire  engines, 

Musical  instruments 

Books  and  maps 

Paper  and  stationery 

Paitts  and  Tamisb 

Vinegar 

Rartben  and  stone  ware  . . 

Hanoihcturrs  of  glass  .... 

tin 

pewter  and  l^ad  ..... 

marble  aud  stone .... 

gold,  silver  and  leaf.. 

Gold  ai<d  Hilver  coin 

Artificial  flowers  ft  jew^ry 

MolaMses 

Trunks.* 

Brick  and  lime 

Domestic  salt 


945,050     (        720,442      1,141.482 


Total 

Articles  not  enumerated: 

Manufactured   

Other  articles 


Total. 


dollars. 

945350 
48,509 
65,882 
25386 

103336 
50,706 
54374 

535,400 

523^428 

34,775 

30,457 
120,454 

68307 
920,561 
247.745 
201.490 
3,0  >4 
161,202 

07321 
139313 

385,040 

2,2l<7364 

37.325 

S50361 

1.038 

53310 

34,714 

1,925 

1,800 

5.838 
32,502 
19.611 

1304 
16.253 
44,846 
60.862 
27370 
10,208 

7.618 
36.748 

.%682 
16.789 
18321 

1323 
1. '70,754 

7338 
19.040 

3.916 

5,728 
30.064 


4.014,401 

508  976 
1,350,163 


1843* 


dollars 

720,443 

48356 

39,843 

17,65 » 

137332 

21395 

44.064 

278319 

492,765 

29,434 

22.198 
120.923 

41,188 
370.561 
117337 

47345 
3.033' 

47.088 

79.234; 
106^438 


358.415 

2375319; 

57312 

232,774. 

326: 
28.845; 
23327 
4,467, 

415* 
4,654| 

26.782.' 
20,530* 

«,«84 

233U> 

51391! 

28  904* 

7,555 

2  907 

25348 

5,026 

7,121 

8345 

1,905 

107.429 

3,769 

1317 

2.072 

3.883 

10^362 


6,417,725 

470,261 
575.190 


1844 


dollars. 

1,141.481 
63381 
75  649 
34.598 
278»0a9 
56.697 
59,312 


595^338 

68,476 

4SI.9M 

133,322 


528.212 
241 .604 
128,594 
2,150 
13«.9S3 
9I«4« 
1G63» 


44.421 
170,156 

311 

117370 

S0J78 

5363 

1334 

6,514 
39,197 
36.243 

I73S0 

42.433 

83.108 

44,060 

8315 

4384 

77369 

6.431 

10313 

19435 


183.405 
6J61 


7.481 
13.8B 
47.755 


8,103e9 

1,600,090 
&S4.427 


92,963,996     77,793.783'  99,715.179 


*  Nine  months  only,  which  excludes  cumparisou  fur  1843. 
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Of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  exports,  69.706,375  dollars  were  shipped  in  American 
vessels,  and  30,008,804  dollars  m  foreign  vessels.  More  than  one-half  the  value  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  1844,  consisted  of  the  single  article  of  cotton.  Tobacco  comes 
next,  and  then  flour. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from,  and  Exports  to,  each  foreign  Country,  during 
the  Year  ending  September  30,  1842,  and  nine  Months  ending  June  30,  1843. 


COUNTRIES. 


RomU 

Pniwia.... 

Sweden 

Swedish  Wert  Indiee , 

Pcninerk. ...«••••.••.•.. ..., 

Danish  Wert  Indies , 

Holland , 

Ihiteh  Bart  Indies , 

M     West  Indies , 

»t     Goiana 

Belginm 

Hanse  Towns 

KngUnd 

Scotland. 

Ireland... 

Gibraltar 

Malu 

British  Bart  Indies 

Anstralia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

British  Wert  Indies 

„     Gniana 

Honduras 

British  American  Colonies ... 

France  on  the  Atlantio 

n  Meditenaiiean 

French  African  ports 

Bonrbon 

French  Wort  ladies... 

„       Guiana... 

Miqueleu  and  Prendi  Asberies 

Hayti 

Spun  on  the  Atlantic 

„  Ifediterrsnesn. 

Tenerilfo  aad  the  other  Ca. 

Baries. 

Manilla  and    PUttppine  is. 

lands 

Caba 

Other  Spaniih  West  Indies. . 

Portogaf 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  the  other  Asores.. 

CapedeTerd  Islands 

luly 

Sicilv 

Mediterranean  islands 

Trieste 

Turkey    

Texas  

Mexico 

Venesuela 

New  Granada 

Central  America 

Braxil 

Argentine  republic 

Cisalpine        „       

ChiH 

Pera 

South  America  generally. . . . 

China 

Asia  generally 

AfHca       H        

West  Indies  generally 

South  Seas 

Northwest  coert  of  America.. 
Other  parts 


Total. 


184S 
Imports. 


dollars. 

1,350,106 

18,192 

800,934 

23,242 

6iM,82i 

1.067,438 

741,0.18 

331,270 

74,764 

619,588 

2,274,019 

33,446,499 

605,050 

102,700 

12,268 

7,300 

1,630.364 

28.093 

23,815 

826,481 

15,004 

202,808 

1,762,001 

ia»016,380 

966,678 


199,160 
50.172 

1.906,997 

79,735 

1,065^0 

01,411 

772,372 

7,650,420 

2,517,001 

142,567 

146,182 

41,040 

17,866 

987,528 

530,419 

14,204 

413,210 

370,248 

480,802 

1,095,606 

1,544,342 

176.216 

124.994 

5,948,814 

1,835.623 

581,018 

831,039 

204,768 

44KM.645 
079,069 
539,458 

41,747 

14,928 


1842  EXPORTS. 


100,162,861 


Domertic 
Produce. 


dollars. 
316,026 
149,141 
238,948 
120,727 
70,766 
701,828 

8,836,338 

85,578 

251,650 

101.055 

1,434,038 

3.814,904 
36,681,808 

1,522,735 

40,968 

466.087 

UfiAi 

390,979 
02,651 

3,204.346 

115.091 

127.339 

5,950.143 

1^340,728 

1,674,570 

8,890 

496,307 
44,063 
4,932 
844,452 
833,222 
221,808 

72,723 

235,732 

4,197,408 

610.813 

72,723 

43,054 

49,183 

103.557 

515.577 

237,861 

40,208 

748,170 

125,521 

278,978 

969,371 

499,380 

57.363 

40.640 

2,225,571 

265,350 

201,099 

1,270,041 

147,222 
737,509 
283,367 
472,841 
205,913 
128.856 

Vo,290 


Foreign 
Produce. 


02,960,996 


dollars. 

620,587 

7,547 

105,970 

3,320 

27,819 

157,260 

380,988 

193,580 

15,581 

1*70,646 

740,519 

2,032,140 

80,279 

l']j5,061 

8,261 

288^25 


23,367 

2,402 

36,648 

240,166 

1^6.684 

78,868 

80 

23,000 
1,030 

55,514 

1,200 

16.578 

518 

100,444 

572,981 

19.718 

1,388 

1,930 

10,600 

11,529 

304.040 

105,797 

136,526 

76.515 

127,051 

564,862 

166,832 

40  361 

22,817 

875,031 

145,905 

67,968 

868J35 

**1.200 

706,888 

224,914 

51,135 

1,790 

17,524 

2,370 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 

830,593 

156,688 

344.018 

133.047 

08,585 

949,088 

8,623,826 

279,158 

207,231 

101,055 

1,610,684 

4,564,513 

39,613.948 

1,603,014 

49,968 

582,898 

10,905 

083,804 

52,061 

3,227,713 

118,453 

103,987 

6.190,309 

16.417,412 

1,748,438 

8,979 

510,006 
45,098 
4,032 
899,966 
334,422 
238,476 

13,241 

336,176 

4,770,449 

630,531 

74,111 

44,984 

68,783 

115,066 

820,517 

433.658 

40,208 

884.706 

202,036 

406,920 

1,534,233 

666.212 

103,724 

69,466 

2,601,502 

411,261 

269,967 

1.630.676 

148,422 

1,444.397 

578,281 

523,976 

207,703 

146,380 

2,370 

19,290 


11,721,538  104.001.534 


1843 
Imports.* 


dollars. 
742.803 

•  • 

227.356 
51,318 

485.285 

430,823 

121,524 

230^571 

32,533 

171,695 

920.865 

26,141,118 

128,846 

43,535 

23,915 

27 

689,777 

44310 

31,192 

837,836 

43,042 

136,688 

857,696 

7,050,537 

009^49 


131,921 

40y41I 

119 

896,447 
49,029 

415,060 

15,058 

400,290 

5,0154)33 

1,076,125 

46,713 

7,160 

12,783 

4,713 

304,504 

109,061 

7*2.957 

182,854 

445^99 

2,782,406 

1,101,280 

115,733 

132,167 

3AI7,058 

793,488 

121,753 

857,556 

135,563 

4,385,566 


1848  EXPORTS.* 


45,845 
36,206 

*  623 


64,753,700 


Domestic 
Produce. 


dollars. 

309,867 

222,030 

18,381 

31,228 

74,667 

672.158 

1,608,327 

90^230 

204,037 

24,680 

1.674,224 

2,898,948 

37,140,005 

2,363,354 

208,502 

218.251 

0,486 

237,576 

57.805 

30,055 

2,332,309 

110,145 

92,278 

2,617.005 

10,384,578 

1,186,204 

1,532 

20,245 

281328 

45,374 

5,215 

610,796 

50,100 

7,000 

57,743 

2,026,022 

442,034 

59,096 

87,649 
8,569 

52,227 
541,500 

32,558 
106.091 
460,240 
108,465 
105,240 
§07,745 
483,077 

72,009 

34,409 

1,508,584 

106,083 

219,570 

869,883 

08,713 

1,755,.')03 

253,861 

281,060 

95,412 

58,901 

80,006 


Foreign 
Produce. 


77,703,783 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 

76,920 

18,330 

15,807 

2,346 

6,510 

74,540 

238,140 

103,742 

10,819 

29(S,485 

392,984 

1,106,064 

14,657 

1,180 

38,107 

11,471 

140.180 

11,232 

*25,671 
695 

16,304 
107,417 
441,578 

83.701 


13,108. 

42,574 
240 

3,925 

54,435 

399,875 

11,321 

1,538 

3,856 

021 

4,978 

186.721 

51,871 

1*1*8.033 
68/)14 
37,713 

564,192 

100,425 
89,944 
18,407 

223,704 
94,026 
75.549 

170,580 


663,565 

267,2M1 

22,189 

125 

18,805 

140 


6,552,607 


dollrfra. 

380,793 

240.3G9 

34,188 

33,574 

81,167 

746,608 

1,936,467 

193,981 

215,756 

24.680 

1,070,700 

3.291,032 

38,255,150 

2,378,011 

209,682 

256,448 

17,907 

377,712 

69,037 

30,065 

2,357,980 

116,840 

108,582 

2,724,422 

10.826,156 

1.260,995 

1,532 

29,245 

294.936 

45374 

N215 

653,370 

50^40 

11,024 

112,178 

3.320,797 

453,355 

00,634 

41,505 

9,190 

57,205 

728,221 

84,429 

108,091 

570,178 

176,470 

142,053 

1,471,937 

583,502 

161,053 

52,066 

1,702,288 

262,109 

205,125 

1.040,468 

98,713 

2,418,958 

521,157 

803,249 

95,537 

77,766 

36,200 


84,346,490 
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AMERICA. 


Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from, 
and  Exports  to,  each  Foreign  Country,  from  the  Ist  of  July,  1843,  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


RoMia 

PriMiiU 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish    Weat    In- 
diea 

Denmark 

Danish  Weat  Indies 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indief.. 

Dutch  West  Indies  . 

Dutch  Ouiana 

Belgium 

Hanse  Towns 

Bnsliiiid 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar  

Malta 

British  East  Indies. 

British  African  ports 

Australia 

Mauritius 

Cape  of  Good  Hope- 
British  West  Indies. 

British  Guiana 

Honduraa 

British  American  co- 
lonies   

Other   British  colo- 
Dies 

Prance  on  the   At- 
lantic  

Prance  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ........ 

Prench  Weat  Indies 

Prvneh  Guiana.... 

MiqueIon»  &  Prench 
ftsheries 

Bourbon 

Prench  African  ports 

Spain  on  the  Atlan- 
tic  

Spain  on  the  Medi 
terranean , 


Value  of  Exports. 


Domestic 
Frodace. 


dollars. 
414,882 
194,606 
317,870 

03,884 

100,890 

783,102 

S,S17,021 

98,313 

303,438 

66.980 

1,851,571 

3.174,483 

45.814,943 

1.930,591 

43,591 

603,403 

9,752 

338,413 

10,067 

83,938 

4,114.318 

307,053 

197,495 

5,361,180 


11,801,419 

1,304.798 

581,568 

56,000 

3,484 

16,967 


609,031 
15.766 


Carried  forward..  82,835.040 


Poreign 
Produce. 


dollars. 
140,532 
23.008 
13,331 

1,800 

11,075 

87.130 

181.033 

301,070 

10.848 

4,792 

151,330 

892,204 

1.1M,214, 

16»883 

7T.43I 

7.240 

837^53 


31,828 

3,184 

41.534 

1,854,717 


3,387.084 

85,104 

35.978 

1,033 

•  • 
s  ■ 


33306 
33,340 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 
555,414 
318,574 
830,101 


39.667 

83,938 

4,136.046 

300,236 

339,010 

6,715,008 


14,148,503 

1,389397 

617.546 

57.039 

3.484 

16.967 


693,439 
80,106 


Talue  of 
Imports. 


dollars. 
1,050,419 
13,009 
431334 


06,344 

23,710 

113.834 

6.003 

870,333 

624,447 

3,098344 

1,310,081 

359383 

935,984 

323,2rt6 

386,383 

71.773 

49,^74 

3,003301 

634,777 

3,566,687 

3,136386 

40,940,156 

41,476.081 

1.953,473 

637,239 

42391 

08,084 

570.883 

44,274 

16,998 

15 

075,966 

882,793 

COUNTRIES. 


132 

39,160 

687,890 

9,385 

349343 

M65,715 


15,946,100 

1,603,318 

370,095 

38,233 


352,137 
881,337 


6,728379j  88,574,219    71.007.703 


Value  of  Exports. 


Broaght  forward . . 

Teneriffe,  and  other 
Canaries 

Manilla,  and  PhiUp. 
pine  islands 

Caba 

Other  Spanish  Weat 
Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Faval,  and  the  other 
Aaorea 

Cape  deVerd  islands 

luly 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Trieste 

Turkey 

Texaa 

Mexico 

Cen  tral  America .... 

Venesuela..... 

New  Granada 

Braxil 

Argentine  Republic. 

Cisplatine  Repuldic 

Chili 

Peru 

South  America,  ge- 
nerally  

Hayti 

China 

Europe,  i^enerally. . 

Asia,  generally 

Africa,  generally. . . . 

Morocco 

Weat  Indies,  gene- 
rally  

Sandwich  islands... . 

Atlantic  Ocean 

South  Seas 

North-west  coast  of 
America. 


Total. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


dollars. 
81336340 

14,493 

91,769 
4304,063 

636302 
00353 
44,763 

19.846 

0^238 

318,606 

75,634 

03,532 

1,357,385 

180,139 

196,447 

1,393,752 

103,3n 

442,401 

75,631 

3,409,418 

345,339 

394,306 

850,045 

14,053 

13\988 

1,083,807 

1,110,033 

38.700 

173,021 

641306 


178,460 


807,858 


09,715,170 


Poreigu 
Produce. 


dollars. 
0,738379 

1,048 

131.3» 
934333 

5,177 
3,565 
7338 

6.983 
5,899 

358,357 
378,693 

16)6^735 
97.345 
81.101 

503,081 
40.809 
88.741 
49,335 

40S334 

358,950 
67.«10 

348376 
3,754 


45.549 
646318 

880'641 
68336 


f  ,9011 

43,036 
3,178 


11,484367 


TOTAI.. 


Tatoeef 
laaporti. 


dollars. 
88,574,319 

15385 

383,997 
5338395 

643,139 

163,118 

63,386 

36.339 

70.^*7 

576333 

854316 

93.S33 

l,43a,036-' 

383,3h4 

377,548 

1.794388 

150,376 

531,339 

18434tf 

3316,353 

504.3a9 

468,176 

1,105,331'. 

16307 

135.938 

I,l383'i6 

1,756,941 

38.790 

403,e63j 
710,344 


181,448 

849,879 
3,178 


71,607^0 

6I35I 

794jni 
•330331 

M35303 

199,745 

33301 


4^H 


1,< 

463jn 


€;8,M1 


1,435,473 

1^31< 
6383381 
l,43l.ltt 
I44.70 
75«37l 
164,4M 


1.441344 

43813» 

scooi 

45i,n7 

53^ 


41.504 
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Imports  of  the  United  States  from  each  Foreign  Country,  for  the  Year  ending  30th  of 

June,  1844. 


IMPORTED  PROM. 


Ruflria 

PniMU 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Denmsrk 

Hanse  Towns 

Holland 

Datch  Bast  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

Bnf  land 

Scotland 

Ireland..... 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  East  Indies 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  Colonies. . . 

British  Honduras 

British  Ouiana 

Cape  of  Good  Hone 

Australia 

France  on  Atiantic 

Prance  on  Mediterranean •  •  • , 

French  Guiana 

French  West  Indies 

Spain  on  Atlantic 

Spain  on  Mediterranean 

TeneriflTe 

Manilla 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies.. 

Portugal. 

Madeira 

Fayal 

Cape  de  Verds 

lenly 

SIrily 

Trieste 

Turkey.... 

Morocco 

Hayti 

Texas 

Mexioo 

Central  Republic  of  America. 

New  Grenada 

Yenesoela 

Braril 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Argentine  Republic 

CbiK 

Peru 

China. • 

Asia.  generaUy 

Africa,j;enerally 

SonthSeas 


Free  of 
Duty. 


Total t4,700,88l 


dollara. 
I0M90 

•  •  •  • 

12S 
173,(nO 

•  •  •  • 

91,074 

304,419 

663,044 

101,009 

59 

87.383 

V67,483 

10,300 

14^5 

181,106 
438,228 

710,934 

1S0.546 

8.681 

8,060 

•  •  •  • 

766,868 

79M60 

2.167 

257,012 

6,805 

82,056 

51,895 

69,488 

1,661,201 

72,974 

16,082 

1,645 

2,666 

8,200 

97,085 

72,122 

40,777 

52,955 

1,2421976 

11.066 

2,000.096 

56,418 

89,146 

833,461 

6^56,558 

22,088 

1.052 

582.915 

47,810 

4,124,086 

16,051 

295,863 

1.910 


Paying  Doty 
ad  Valorem. 


dollars. 

293,584 

7,657 

16,705 

212 

116,054 

278 

1,865,291 

333,670 

138,076 

156,740 

19 

554,460 

8S»212,970 

335,560 

42,847 

10,414 

15 

462,410 

70.719 

300,613 

80,366 

64 

20,675 

122 

7,621,803 

542,317 

2,701 

6,207 

55,450 

40^002 

•  •  •  ■ 

79,064 

652,498 

45,654 

4,428 

2,532 

8/»74 

600 

707,248 

286,871 

43,325 

196,587 

1,176 

170,723 

20,406 

84^942 

52,407 

fM,803 

209,420 

839,879 

122,630 

1,356^74 

137,733 

68,064 

825,201 

18,484 

148,906 

37,069 


52,31  ,%291 


Psving  Spe- 
dAo  Duty. 


dollars. 

656,445 

4,95S 

405,006 

948 

835,378 

5,790 

120,021 

381,982 

134.864 

125,684 

49,066 

43,034 

5,995,620 

181,370 

44,070 

10,585 

■  •  •  • 

239.186 

178,065 

44^178 

67,431 

640 

431 

7,557^494 

265441 

23,365 

113.476 

180,863 

808,189 

9,758 

576,159 

7,616.632 

2,306,574 

179,195 

18,737 

18,828 

1,036 

292,503 

103.780 

147,987 

136,334 

4,700 

18,545 

647.070 

40,964 

114,583 

15,667 

303,589 

187,360 

45 

63,666 

29,772 

68,550 

481,878 

373 

14,378 

1,635 


TOTAL. 


31,353,863 


dollars. 

1,059,419 

13,609 

421.834 

28,710 

624,447 

6063 

2.136,386 

1.310,081 

935.084 

880,283 

40,144 

634.777 

41,476.081 

527,230 

88.084 

44,274 

15 

882.792 

687,006 

1,465.715 

148,343 

9,385 

29,166 

112 

15,946,166 

1,603318 

18,333 

874,695 

253,137 

881,387 

61,653 

714.811 

0,030,421 

2,425,302 

109,705 

22,904 

29,570 

4.836 

1,006,926 

463.773 

232,089 

885,866 

5,876 

1,441,244 

678,551 

2,387,002 

123,408 

189,616 

1,435,479 

6.883,806 

144.763 

1,431,103 

750,370 

184  424 

4,931,255 

34,908 

459,337 

41,504 


In  American 
Vessels. 


dollars. 

1,036,596 

12,417 

30,382 

23,719 

6234^ 

5,790 

88,310 

860.001 

935,964 

386.383 

49,144 

430,574 

35.173,564 

245.731 

4,236 

44,374 

.... 

882,792 

463,304 

038,174 

245,153 

9,001 

11,790 

133 

15,507,035 

1,153.661 

28,133 

343,348 

214,294 

328,491 

5t,050 

724,811 

9,823,521 

9,30M85 

187,805 

22,904 

16,842 

4,836 

793,003 

332,661 

150,711 

272,006 

5,876 

1,425,360 

642,633 

2,318,476 

212,780 

189,616 

1,322,716 

5,523,738 

122,703 

1,241,696 

750,870 

184,424 

4,876.144 

84,908 

423,854 

41,504 


In  Foreign 
Vessels. 


dollars. 

22,823 

102 

382,451 

1,501 

273 

2,048.076 

450,080 


204,206 

6,802,517 

281,406 

83,848 

15 

224 .002 

537.541 

3,100 

384 

17,376 

438.087 
447.057 

31,447 

87,833 

58.746 

0,603 

106,900 
30.017 
11,900 

3,228 

302,033 

140,112 

81378 

113358 

15384 

35.918 
68  526 
10,638 

112,763 

1360368 

23.060 

170.496 


55,111 
35,383 


108,435,035     I  04,174,673     I  14360363 


900 
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IMPORTS   INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  TUK  VARIOUS  TARIFFS. 


Auoo5T  of  Goods  Imported  into  tbe  United  States:,  for  the  ¥e&r  endicg  the  SOdi  of 
September,  1807. 


DESCIUPTION. 


Value  of  (oadi  pi^ln 
Dltta,  sit  ''>■» 


AllMWr'wVnai'.i.da! 
Farei^B    iplriu   fma 


=sc;-.™ 


lAiifita 


Sunn,  oaody  ai 

floBd 

Catn^r*"-'. '■'.'■'■ 
Vnutm  ud  plan 

RaialBi,"  in   Jiri 


MS  1 .197 
0,141,17* 


Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  &c  imported  into  the  United 
States,  commencing  1st  of  October,  1814,  and  ending  30th  of  September,  1817. 


SI-ECies  OF  MBHCHANDISE. 

«  U  A  H  T  I  T  Y. 

WIS 

isid 

ISI7 

l«» 

Ml« 

18.7 

Gooda  pa jiiv  datj  ad  »al.,  at  T*  par  «. 

■     JS'  '■ 

Vli»m.MMrt '.'. t.li«,. 

MIITI* 

iiiV^i 
sjoaliH 

1M.HS 

I.MI.MB 
174.m 

a,i»(Viii 

1,9W,<3» 
&l.ffiS.lSB 

B.a7S.T91 
tl,3IB,6M 

11,1  M 

l,i9«.m 
4,11  »M1 

WOS,M* 

MM,1M 

M,MS,M3 

3M!Ma 

l,<IIS.10« 
S4*,n3 

0S,6W 
1BIJ136 

i 

14!««3.t>M 
J,SI7,009 

1J,S&J.>68 
1,W6.W 

.„„ 

MMM 

4t«l) 

i,4al,4M 

Ml'.IM 
I33,»37 

I,I01,«91            TU,S»1 

VbV.W*             MftlTO 
M7.M4          1,1»WI» 
II.Ml.MG        4S.M6,636 
3,606,160          O,!7V190 
19,896JT»        Sfc9I«.ll9 
<,7a2,61»  !       8,494,M» 
l,rao,l3l  j      1.IM.MI 

l,fiU.639 

6.!e3,«ll 

»^«-^--— _v h«h«l. 

BgouaTa'    lUMtTAi 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Merchandise  imported  from  1821  to  1842,  and  also 
the  Amomit  of  Duties  which  accrued  annually  upon  such  Merchandise,  during  the 
said  Period.     Year  ending  September  SOtL 


YEARS. 


1821 

1822; 

1823 

1824 - 

1825... 

NEW  TARIFF. 

1820 

1827 

1828 - 

1820... 

NEW  TARIFF. 

1830 

1881 

1832 

1833..  . 

NEW  TARIFF. 

1834 ,.,.. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1839 

1841 

Free  of  Duty. 


dollars. 

10,082.313 
7.298.708 
9.048.288 

12,563,733 


10,947,510 
12,567,709 
11,855,104 
12,379,176 


11,805,501 
12,746,245 
13,450.025 
14,249,458 


82,4474)60 
68.393,180 
774»40.493 
92,066,481 
69,260,031 
60,860,005 
76,401,792 
57,106,204 
66,019,731 
30,627,480 


Paying  Daty. 


TOTA  L. 


GroM  D«tie»  oo 
Merchandise. 


dollara. 
62,503,411 
75,942333 
68,530,070 
67,985,234 


85,302,565 
72,406,706 
67.618,964 
76,130^18 


62,687,026 
68,130,676 
80,734,400 
86,770,813 


75,670,861 
58,128,152 
71,965,249 
97,923,554 
71,730,186 
52,857.390 
85,690,340 
49,945,316 
61,926,440 
69,534,601 


dollara. 
62,585,724 
83,241.451 
77,579.207 
80,549,007 


96,840,075 
84,974,4:7 
79,484,968 
88,609,824 


74,492,517 

70,876,020 

103,101.124 

101,029,266 


108.118,311 
126,521,332 
149,805,742 
189,080,036 
1404»89,217 
113,717,404 
162,092.132 
107.141,510 
127.946,177 
100,162.087 


dlr*.        da. 
18,475,708    57 
24  066^006    43, 
22,402.624    29 
25,486,817    86 


8],66S«71  60 

26,083,861  07 

27,948^966  57 

29  95U25I  90 


27.6SS.7tl  11 

28,389.S0a  05 

36,590,118  19 

20,341,175  65 


24,177,178 
18,06i.705 
25,690,726 
30.818,827 
18,134,131 
19,702,8»5 
15,554,583 
15,10««T96 
19.919.492 
16|i02t,746 


52 

96 
66 
67 
01 
45 
96 
63 
17 
84 


^^  The  ahove  tahle  embraces  a  period  of  the  complete  operation  of  four  cpeneral  tari^ 
viz.:  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  high  protective  tariff  of  1828,  that  of  1832,  and  me  compromise 
act  of  1833.  From  1821  to  1830  the  banking  movement  in  the  United  States  was  re- 
markably steady.  The  loans  of  the  United  States  Bank^  which  was  the  governing  power, 
varied  in  all  that  time  scarcely  3,000,000  doUars.  The  consequence  was  that  every  increase 
of  the  duties  checked  imports  in  a  marked  degree.  In  1828  the  imports  were  large  previous 
to  the  operation  of  the  tariff.  In  the  two  succeeding  years  they  fell  off  immensely.  lo 
1831,  they  began  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the  bank  movement.  From  1830  to  1833,  the 
national  bank  extended  its  loans  from  40,000,000  dollars  to  66,000,000  doUars,  or  sixty- 
five  per  cent  in  two  years.  This  movement  of  the  ^  regulator^  was  followed  by  that  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  umon,  and  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  the  inflation,  with  some 
drawbacks,  continued  to  the  g^eat  explosion  of  1836-7;  from  which  time  the  general 
movement  of  banks  has  been  that  of  curtiEdlment.  From  1821  to  1826,  the  whole  imports 
into  New  York  rose  34,000,000  dollars,  of  which  26,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  poii  of 
New  York.  Under  the  tariff  which  came  into  operation  in  that  year,  the  imports  fell  ofi 
17,000,000  dollars  in  1827;  of  which  9,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  of  New  York. 
Under  the  tariff  of  1828,  a  fiirther  fall  of  9,000,000  dollars  in  1830  took  place;  of  whidi 
6,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  of  New  York.  From  that  year  up  to  1836,  under  the 
bank  expansion,  a  total  increase  in  imports  of  119,000,000  dollars  took  place;  83,000,000 
dollars,  or  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  amount,  was  in  New  York.  Down  to  1841,  under 
decreasing  duties,  but  a  contracting  currency,  a  decrease  of  82,000,000  doUars  took  place; 
68,000,000  dollars,  or  eighty-three  per  cent  of  this  was  in  New  Yoric — an  immense  ndling 
off  in  business.  These  racts  show,  concisely,  that  the  two  causes  operate  powerfully  upon 
the  welfare  of  New  York,  more  than  upon  the  rest  of  the  union,  viz. :  a  high  tariff  and  a 
dear  currency.  Under  the  contracting  currency  with  decreasing  duties,  the  trade  of  New 
York  fell  off  from  1839  to  1840,  seventy -seven  per  cent.  She  has  now  to  encounter  a  still 
further  reduction  of  the  currency,  added  to  duties  meant  to  be  protective.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  imports  will  be  carried  back  to  the  grade,  at  least, 
of  1830,  viz.:  70,000,000  dollars,  or  about  36,000,000  dollars  in  New  York;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  connexion  of  Boston  with  the  western  country,  by  railroad,  has  revolu- 
tioDiscd  the  trade  in  domestic  goods,  and  has  withdrawn  from  New  York  a  large  com- 
mission business.'* — Hunfs  Magazine, 
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SuBCMABT  Statement  of  Imports  in  1841. 


DESCRIPTION. 

In  American 

Veatela. 

In  Foreign 
VetBeU. 

TOTAL. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

ValiM  of  merchandiM  Mnrinc  soeei^  dntieA.  ••■• 

dollar*. 
23,700,029 
80,525.629 
58.096,226 

dollara. 
8,6IN782 
4,«85,013 
7,028,505 

dollara. 
27.815,804 

Value  of  merchaodiae  paying  ad  valorem  duUea 

'Ymiaa  of  merchandiao  free  of  dntv 

84,610,642 
66.019.731 

Total 

113,221377                     14,724,300 

127.946,177 

Statebient  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise,  Imported  into 

the  United  States,  during  the  Year  1842. 


SPECIES  OF 
BRCHANDISB. 


TOTAL. 


Quantity. 


DOTT    FaSB. 

Articlea  imported  for  tfie  oae  of 

the  United  Statea 

Articlea  apedally  imported   for) 

philoaopliical     aociedea,     Ac, 

Ti*;— 

Philoaopliical  apparatna,  Ac. 

Booka,  mapa,  and  charta  .... 

Statuary,  buata,  ctats,  Ac..  •• 

Paintingi,   drawings,    etch- 

ingn,  and  engraTinga 

Specimena  of  botany 

Modela  and  inventioaa  of 
oiinery  ..•• 

Anatomical  preparationa... 

Antimony,  regulua  oi 

Spelter  or  sine 

Borr  atones,  uu wrought . . . 

Brimatone  and  sulphur.... 

Bark  ui  the  cork  tree 

Clay,  unwrought 

Rags  of  all  kinda  

Furs,  undressed 

Raw  hides  and  skins 

Gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paria 

Barilla 

Wood,  dye 

unmanufactured,     (except 

mahogany,  satin,  roaewood,and 
cedar) 

Animals  for  breed 

Pewter,  old,  fit  only  for  remanu- 
laoture... • 

Tin,  in  pigs,  bars,  and  blocka. . . . 

in  platea  and  sheets 

Brass,  In  pigs  and  bara 

^d,  fit  only    for  remanu- 

facture 

Copper,  inpiga  and  bare 

— —  in  |»Iates,suited  to  the  sheath- 
ing of  ships 

old,  fit  only  for  remannfoc- 

tnre 

Bollioo,  gold 

silTor 

Specie,  gold 

silver 

Teas lbs. 

Coffee da 

Wool,  not  exceeding  eight  cents 
per  lb do. 

Cocoa do. 

Popper do. 

Pimento do. 

Cassia do. 

Ginger.. do. 

Camphor do. 

Indiiio do. 


8 


rer. 


pium. 


Crude  salt 
Boraeio 


iltpetre, 
acid.... 


nmnbor. 


.. « • 
.... 
.... 

.... 

a  .  .  • 

.... 
.... 

.... 

a  .  •  . 
.... 
.... 


.... 
.... 


.... 


.... 

.... 


.... 
.  .  •  • 


15,093,094 
112,764,685 

10,687,tfil 

499,135 

2,570,1 59 

8,059 

197,805 

40,000 

M,745 

23,313 


•  •  •  • 

•  t  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Value. 


dollars. 
17.118 


7,755 

Sl,l&3 

ooo 

6,854 
4,948 

043 

1.775 

5,095 

]05,P84 

10,634 

84,42t 

3,808 

13,857 

468,220 

503,030 

4,067,816 

78,513 

75,418 

805,404 


148,112 

28,289 

1,145 
182,135 
922.309 

3>I81 

1,203 
821,109 

881,107 

88,195 

56,365 

89,458 

700.020 

8,290,264 

4,527,108 

8,981,177 

685,649 

88,570 

92,977 

416 

16,748 

1,320 

7,939 

18,155 

80,821 

38.478 

334.625 

39,776 


8PBC1B8  OP 
MERCHANDISE. 

ODTT  FBKB  (continued). 
Brought  forward. ... . 

Soda  ash 

Bristles 

Lastinga  and  prunellas,  for  shoes 

or  buttons 

Bpauleta  and  wings,  of  gold 

silTor 

Linens,  bleached  and  uubleached 
Articlea  not  enumerated 


or 


Total. 


PATINO  DDTIIS  AD  TALOXtM. 

Manufactures  of  wool  :— 

Cloths  and  cassimeres 

Merino  shawls 

Blankets  not  abore  soTonty- 

flTo  cents  each 

aboTO  seventy -five  cents 

each 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitta,  and 
bindings. ...•••.••........ 

Worsted  stuff  goods. 

Other  manufacturea  of  wool. 

Woollen  yam lbs. 

Worsted  yam 

Manufocturea  of  cotton  :— 

Dyed,  printed,  or  coloured.. 

White 

Twist,  yam.  and  thread 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts,  and 

bindmgs 

Nankeens,  direct  from  China 
Other  manufactures  of  cotton 
Manufactures  of  silk,  from  India, 
China,  Ac.  :— 

Piece  goods • 

Other  articles 

Manufactnies  of  silk,  from  other 
places :~ 

Piece  goods.... 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts,  and 

bindtngs 

Sewing  dlk 

Other  manufacturea  of  silk. . 

Silk  and  worated  coods 

Camlets  of  goats'  hair  or  cameb* 

hair 

Lace,    silk,   silk   roils,  shawls, 

diades,  Ac 

Thread  and  cotton 

Manufactures  of  flax,  Tis.  :— 
Linens,  bleached   and   un- 

coloured ^ 

dyed  or  coloured. . . . . . . 

Hosiery,  glores,  mitts,  and 

bindings 

Other  manufactures  of  flax.. 
Manufactures  of  hemp,  Tis. : — 

Sail  duck 

Sheeting,  brown  and  white. 


TOTAL. 


Quantity.         Value 


number. 


.... 
.... 


dollars. 
27,385,438 
62,210 
74,305 

71,768 

278 

10.047 

3,128,358 


80,027,405 


8,995.577 
185,298 

380,053 

385,281 


Carried  forward. 


37,385,438 


Carried  forward. 


.... 
.... 

.... 

2,670 

•  •  e  a 

875,397 

3,366,128 

336,989 

1,053 

216,556 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

6,168,544 

1.285,804 

457,017 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1,027,621 
53 

688,486 

•  t  •  • 

•  ■  t  • 

541,506 
23,413 

t  •  •  a 

8,060.409 

•  oae 

•  t  •  a 

•  •  •  • 

•  •as 

70.754 

385.743 

333.54  ^ 

1,811,770 

•  •  a  a 

2,122 

a  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

10,020 
657,982 

esse 

•  •  •  a 

2,058,618 
200,187 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3,758 
501,621 

•  ass 
«  •  •  • 

516,880 
110,782 

•  •  •  • 

33,320,758 

904 


AMERICA. 


SPECIES  OF 
MERCHANDISE. 


PAYING  u(T.  AD  \ KL.  {continued). 

Brought  forward 

Maniifactiirei  of  hemp,  viz. : — 
TickleDburj;s,08Daburg(«,  and 

burlaps 

Other  maniifacturea  of  hemp 
Hatt,  capf ,  and  bounetH  :^ 

Leghorn,  straw,  chip,  grans, 

&c 

Fur,  wool,  leather,  and  silk.. 
Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel: — 

Side-arms 

Pire-amis 

Drawing  knives 

Cutting  knires 

Hatchets,  axes,  and  adzes... 

Socket  chisels 

Steelyards  and  tcalebeanxs. . 

Vices 

Sickles  or  reaping  hooks. . . . 

Scythes 

Spades  and  shorels 

Sauares 

Wood  screws 

Other  manufactures  of  iron, 

&c 

Manufactures  of— 

Copper 

Brass 

Tin 

Pewter 

Lead 

Leather 

Marble 

Wood,  cabinet  wares.. 

other  manufactures  of. . 

Gold  and  silver,  peau-ls,  pre- 

cioas  stones,  &c 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches. . 
Glassware,  cut,   and  not  speci- 
fied  lbs. 

plain..... do. 

paying   a  duty   of   twenty 

per  cent 

Wares,  China  and  porcelain.... 

earthen  and  stone 

plated,  not  specified. 

gilt 

japanned. 

Saddlery,  common,  tinned,  and 

japanned 

plated,  brass,  and  polished 

steel 

Stjuare  wire  for  umbrella  stretch- 
ers  

Coach  and  harness  furniture. . . . 
Carriages  and  parts  of  carriages 

Slates  of  all  kinds 

Quills,  prepared 

Black  lead  pencils 

Paper  hangings 

Haircloth  and  hair  seating 

Bolting  cloths 

Brushes  of  all  kinds. 

Copper  bottoms  cut  round,  &c.. . 

Wur«,  silvered  or  plated. 

Raw  silk 

Indigo Iba. 

Wool,  exceeding  eight  cents  per 

lb do. 

Coffee .do. 

Cocoa do. 

Fmita:— 

Almonds do. 

Corranta do. 

Prunes do. 

Figa do. 

Raisina .do. 

Spioea : — 

Maoe do. 

Nutmegs do. 

Cinnamon .do. 

CloTes do. 


TOTAL. 


Carried  forward. 


Quantity. 


number. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  t 


«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  •  • 

•  #  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

I  •  •  • 


103,444 
819,210 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  s  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  s  • 


946,384 

783,701 

101,292 

1,679,241 

1,771,620 

1,020,030 

M7,426 

1,714,563 

S0,639,927 

4,591 

114,016 

14,976 

278,037 


Value. 


SPECIES  OF 
MERCHANDISE. 


dollars. 
33,320,758 


187,006 
37,042 


674,ft76 
20,803 

6,510 

05,137 

4,247 

1,100 

2,310 

7,995 

5.242 

12,267 

4,388 

35,520 

11,045 

1,767 

113,469 

2,017,601 

78,545 
162,362 

25.25.') 

13,120 

236 

86.M40 

16,845 

77,r,r,6 

176,800 

110,474 
399,424 

24,300 
71,952 

284,274 

I4H,255 

1,409,706 

84,608 

25,566 

34,781 

62.366 

06,289 

370 

4,379 

8,956 

118,853 

11,242 

4,479 

44,704 

54.670 

9,046 

82,884 

2,174 

1,5.50 

33,002 

731,350 

111,733 

7,461 

103.195 

1S2.874 
47,844 
42,134 
58,892 

797,961 

2,307 
68,715 

7,105 
46,145 


PAYING  OUT.  AD  TAL.  {continued). 

'  Brought  forward. 

Spices : — 

Pepper lbs. 

Pimento do. 

Caasia do. 

Ginger do. 

Camphor do. 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Articles  not  enumerated,  at  5  per 
cent  ad  Talorem 


TOTAL. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


10  do. 
124  do. 
15  do. 


SO 
25 
SO 
35 

40 

50 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Total. 


43,714,027 


FATING  SPICIPIC  DHTIES. 

Flannels square  yards 

Rockings  and  baizes  ....... ..do. 

Carpctings — Brussels,  Wilton,  & 

treble  ingrained do. 

other  ingrained  andVenetian 

do. 
Floor  cloth,   patent,  printed,  or 

painted .do. 

Furniture  oil  cloth do. 

Cotton  baf^ging ....do 

Wines— Madeira ....gaUona 

Sherry do. 

Sicily do. 

Red,  of  France do. 

other,  of  France do. 

French,  in  bottles do. 

red,  of  Spain  &  Austria.. do. 

other,  of  Spain,  Austria,Ger- 

many,  &  the  Mediterranean  do. 

of  other  countries,  in  caaka 

do. 

of  other  coantriea,  in  bottiea 

do. 

Spirits  from  grain ....do. 

other  materials do. 

Molasses do. 

Vinegar do. 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  casks  do. 

in  bottles do. 

Oil — spermaceti do. 

whale  and  oUier  fiah....do 

olive do. 

castor do. 

linseed do. 

rapeseed. do. 

Chocolate lbs. 

Sugar — brown do. 

white,  clayed,  or  powdered 

do. 

loaf do. 

candy do. 

other  refined do. 

Candles— wax  &  apermaceti..do. 
tallow do. 


Cheese do. 

Soap do. 

Tallow do. 

Lard do. 

Beef  and  pork .do. 

Bacon do. 

Butter do. 

Saltpetre,  refined do. 

Salts — Eps<nn do 

Glauber do. 

Tobacco,  manufactured — tnnff  do. 

cigars thousands 

other  than  snuff  and  dgars 

lbs. 
Cotton do. 

Carried  forward 


Quantity. 


number. 


5,700,846 

1,093,499 

334,407 

111,193 

30,819 


Value. 


s  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


75,805 
157,769 

161,425 

50,772 


528,778 

2S«,95S 

13,S0» 

921.468 

1,185,531 

17394,927 

45,319 

6,409 

114,470 

2,406 

8,573 

197.747 

9319 

461.925 

171 

2,001 

155,414,946 

16,464,299 

329,427 

1,289 

1,654,883 

464 

1,731 

77,124 

769,277 

8,342 

49 

186373 

69.884 

9,740 

7 

2,188 

1333 

81378 

2337 
9340^320 


dollars. 
43,714327 

2IO3O8 
89326 
30,761 
3,408 
15320 
28312 

37313 

7313 

13.625 

91,104 

4,082313 

672,233 

70,957 

772 

3.772 

134321 


49309,085 


89380 

59,909 

206,895 
33,414 


15,890 

13,000 

33,955 

7341 

4<855,299 

421324 

147,029 

165,132 

50383 

46.002 

801396 

93.004 

149,164 

206,809 

637,729 

118,798 

236.724 

839375 

189372 

37396 

129319 

113370 

21395 

226383 

600.283 

1342375 

7393 

2369 

193,619 

11,785 

1.102 

138,247 

8,759 

269,949 

186 

765 

9,434,799 

986,025 

23,288 

129 

199371 

197 

262 

9,071 

96,139 

760 

3 

3,154 

63S9 

896 

1 

49 

49 

9M 

860^742 

901 
414351 


]83«8379 
{continued) 
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SPECIES  OP 
M  BRC  H  AN'D  I  8  E. 


TOTAL. 


Qaantity. 


PATIlfO     fPICIFIC    DDT1K8— (COH- 

tinuetl), 

Broaght  forward.. 

Gunpowder.. Iba. 

Glue.. do. 

Ochre— dry do. 

in  oil do. 

Red  and  wbite  lead do. 

Whiting  and  Paris  white do. 

Litharge do. 

Orange  mineral do. 

Sugar  of  lead... do. 

Lead— pig,  bar,  and  aheet. . .  .do. 

ahot do. 

old  and  scrap do. 

Cordage— cables,  and  tarred. do. 

nntarred,  and  yam......de. 

Twine  and  packthread do. 

Corks do. 

Copper — nails  and  spikes.... do. 

Fire-arms— moskets number 

rifles do. 

Wire — cap  and  bonnet lbs. 

—  iron   and  steel — not  above 
No.  14 do. 

above  No.  14 do. 

Iron — tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs — 

not  above  16  os.  per  M do. 

abore  16  oz.  per  M do. 

nails xdo 

spikes do. 

cables,    chain,    and    parts 

thereof do.l 

mill  saws nnmber' 

——'  aocbors lbs. 

anvils do. 

blacksmiths'  hammers  and 

sledges .do. 

castings — ressels  of .do. 

all  other do. 

round,  as  braziers'  rods,  of 

3-lOths  to  8-16ths  of  an  inch 

diameter do. 

nail  or  spike  rods,  or  nail 

plates,    slit,   rolled,  or    ham. 

mered do. 

sheet  and  hoop. do. 

band,    scroll,  or  casement 

rods,  slit,  rolled,  &c do. 

pig ..cwt. 

old  and  scrap do. 

bar— manufactured  by  roll- 

ing do. 

manufactured  otherwise.do. 

Steel • do. 

Hemp do. 

Alum do. 

Copperas .do. 

Wheat  flour do. 

Salt bushels 

Coal ^ do. 

Wheat do 

Oats do. 

Potatoes do. 


Carried  forward. 


number. 


257 

28,428 

2,281,824 

00,630 

479,738 

161,368 

1,594 

596 

140,907 

4,689 

18 

23,891 

1,019,740 

390,806 

428.419 

203.233 

1,365 

7,405 

24 

1,485 

423,860 
50,235 

2,505 

1,784 

773,036 

13.687 

2,488,852 

1,496 

196,504 

518,361 

45,231 

577,739 

2,191.856 


1,178.374 


40.209 
8,061,941 

49.714 

373,881 

13.713 

1,231,985 

890.236 

5^428 

89,730 

6 

411 

28 

6.178,743 

8,962,610 

4,082 

25,778 

86,638 


Value. 


dollars. 

13,266,679 

91 

3,381 

33.950 

2,367 

28,747 

1,081 

86 

47 

0.803 

255 

1 

323 

66,548 

10,491 

70.040 

48,833 

481 

17,739 

354 

398 

20,434 
7,412 

461 

237 

66,792 

623 

92,134 
6,253 
9.911 

33,134 

2.806 
19,878 
58,777 


37.767 


860 
296,679 

1,023 

295,284 

8,207 

2,053,453 

1,041,410 

897,317 

267,849 

38 

433 

46 

841,672 

380,635 

2,767 

7,027 

24,928 


19,740,284 


SPECIES  OP 
BRCHANDI8E. 


PATINO     SPECIFIC   DUTIES — (COfl- 

ttnued). 

Brought  forward 

Paper— folio    and    quarto  post 

—  foolscap,  drawing,  and  writ- 
ing   do. 

printing,  copperplate,  and 

stainers' do. 

—  sheathing,   binders*,   wrap- 
pir  g,  and  box  boards do. 

all  other do. 


Books — printed  previous  to  1775 

Yolumes 

printed  in  other  languages 

than  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish   do. 

printed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 

boimd lbs. 

— unbound do. 

—  all  other— bound do. 

unbound dOr 

—  not  enumerated do. 

Apothecaries'  phials  and  bottles, 

not  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
six  ounces ....gross 

—  exceeding  six,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 16  ounces do. 

Perfumery  and  fancy  phisls  and 
bottles,  not  exceeding  the  ca- 
pacity of  four  ounces do. 

exceeding  four,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 16  ounoes do. 

Demijohns number 

Glass  bottles,  black, quart. .gross 

Window   glass  —  not  exce^ing 

eight  inches  by  10. .  .100  sq.  ft. 

exceeding  eight  by  10,  and 

not  abeve  10  by  12. do. 

exceeding  10  by  12  inchc«.do. 

Pish — dried  or  smoked.. quintals 
pickled  salmon barrels 

„       mackarel do. 

——     „       all  other do. 

Sboes  and  slippers— of  silk.pairs 

of  prunella,  lasting,     &c. 

do. 

of  leather — men  and  wo- 
men's  do. 

children's do. 

Boots  and  bootees do. 

Playing  cards ...  .packs 

Felts,  or  hat  bodies,  wholly  or 

partly  of  wool number 

Vitriol- Uue  or  Roman lbs. 

oil  of. do. 

Value  of  merchandise  paying 
specific  duties , 

Value  of  merchandise  paying  dn 
ties  ad  valorem , 

Value  of  merchandise  free  of 
duty ••••.... 


TOTAL. 


Quantity. 


Total,  1842 


number. 

•  •  •  « 

44,750 

138,452 

4,274 

11,611 
53,834 

10,394 

64,963 

1,338 

865 

15,318 

88.5.%5 

•  •   *  • 

135 
14 

257 

15 

53,687 
15,773 

2,924 

7,373 
12,696 
1,266 
4,603 
8,194 
1.791 
3,028 

1.017 

31,367 
1,082 
8,281 
8,358 

58 

234 

4 


Value. 


dollars. 

19,740,284 

11,667 

17,86 

828 

1,216 
16,496 

4  441 


36,716 

1,802 

747 

16,161 

78,(M2 

30,792 


786 

80 

1,296 

117 
15,418 
74300 

9,481 

24,686 

50,506 

M86 

54,679 

68,812 

8,754 

3^88 

871 

22.024 
267 

25,154 
271 

81 
4 

1 


20,325,516 
49,209,085 
30,627,486 


100,162,087 


IMPORTS    IN     1840. 

In  American 
Vessels. 

In  Foreign 
Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

Vslue. 

Value. 

Value. 

Valnn  of  mnmhAnillaA  navin*  mnttrHka  lintiMi 

dollars. 
11,868,086 
14,662,484 
28,961,866 

dollars. 
1,186,805 
2,032.391 

11.618.228 

dollars. 
12,494A40 

Value  of  merrkaniltaik  nawina  jtA  tuiJArtun  Antlmm .......... 

16.684,e^6 

VftliiA  a/ inAri*hani1l«A  vrAJiAr  iliifv.. 

85,674.684 

ToUl 

49,971,876 

14,781,924 

64,758.799 

VOL.  II. 


5  z 
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AMERICA. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported,  free  of  Duty, 

from  July  1,  1843,  to  June  30,  1844. 


IMPORTED. 


SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Articles  imported  for  the  vme  of  the 
United  States 

Articles  specially  imported  for  the 
ate  of  philosophical  societies,  col- 
leges, &c.: — 

— -  philosophical  apparatus,  &c.... 

—  books,  maps,  and  charts 

——  statuary,  busts,  casts,  &c 

— —  paintings,   drawings,    etchings, 

and  engravings 

Psintiiigs  of  American  artists  resid- 
ing abroad 

Womi  d>e,  in  sticks 

unmanufactured,  not    sp»'cified 

Specimens  of  botany,  natural    hie- 

torv,  and  mineralogy 

Models  of  inventions  and  machinery 

Anatomical  preparations 

Crude  antimony 

Burr  stones,  unwrought 

Crude  brimstone  and    sulphur 

Bark  of  the  cork  tree 


Quantity. 


lbs. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 


•  •  t  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Valne. 


Carried  forward, 


dollars. 
95,438 


1.312 

19,815 

85 

3.434 

«.017 

428M0 

38.218 

]^786 

2,737 

1,879 

104 

17.008 

75.124 

11,505 


SPECIES  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


712.518 


Brought  forward.. . . . 

Clay,  unwroaght 

Animals  for  breed 

BariUa 

Nuts  and  berries  used  in  dying.... 

Old  pewter 

Brass,  in  pigs  and  bars 

old,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture 

Copper,  in  pigs  and  bars. 

in  plates,  suited  for  the  sfaeadi- 

ing  of  ships 

ore • 

old,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture 

Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris 

Epaulet  and  wings,  of  gold  or  silver 

Bullion — gold 

silver 

Specie — gold 

silver 

Teas Um. 

Coffee  do. 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


IMPORTED. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ibe. 

doOara. 

.... 

712^]  8 

.... 

5.W7 

•  •  •  • 

27  534 

•  ■  •  • 

50,3M 

•  •  •  • 

S04 

t  •  •  • 

S52 

•  •  ■  • 

47,M>4 

•  •  •  • 

2.S37 

m  •  m  • 

488^1 

•  •  •  • 

688.610 

•  •  ■  • 

56.4S5 

•  ■   •  • 

79.805 

•  •  •  • 

80.Stt 

•  •   •  • 

BOI 

•  •  •  • 

83,158 

•  •  •  • 

208,694 

•  •  •  • 

1,539.1M 

4.M8.431 

15,353,524 

4.675.195 

158,332,111 

9,594377 

•  •  •  • 

3,024.643 

•  •  •  • 

24,766^961 

A  Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported,  paying  Duties  ad  vahrem, 

from  July  1,  1843,  to  June  30,  1844. 


SPECIES  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


Wool,  unmanufactured,  not  exceeding  7  cts  per  lb... lbs. 

unmanufactured,  exceeding  7  cents  per  lb do. 

Woollen  cloths  and  cassimeres 

merino  shawls,  of  wool 

—  blankets,  not  above  75  cents  each 

•— -  ditto,  above  75  cents  each 

—  hosiery,  glores,  mitts,  caps,  and  bindings 

— —  worsted  stuff  goods 

— .—  woollen  yam 

worsted  yarn , 

other  manufactures  of 

Cottons,  c(4oured,  exceeding  30  cents  per  square 

yard sq.  yds. 

ditto,  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  sq.  yd do. 

<——  uucoloured,  exceeding  20  cents  per  sq.  yd.  ..  .do 

ditto,  not  exceeding  20  cents  per  sq.  yd do. 

— — ~  velvets,  cords,  &c.,  exceeding  35  cts  per  sq.yd..do. 

ditto,  ditto,  not  eaceeding  35  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  . .  do. 

twist,  yarn,  and  thread,  bleached  or  coloured, 

not  exceeding  75  centa  per  lb lbs. 

twist,  yam,  and  thread,  unbleached  and  uu- 
coloured, not  exceeding  60  cents  per  lb do. 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


twist,  yarn,  and  thread,  exceeding  theee 

miniraunas,  and  on  spools 

hosiery,  gloves,  mitts,  caps,  and  bindings  . . . . 

other  manufactures  of 

Silks,  floss  and  other  dyed 

shirts  and  drawers 

umbrellas  and  parasols 

bolting  cloths 

other  mauufactures  of,  not  specified 

Silk-and-worsted  goods 

Camlets,  and  other  manufactures  of  mohair 

Flax»  mantoUactures  of— linens  bleached,  and  other 

-tfther  manufactures  of 

Hempen  sheetings,  brown  and  white.... 

ticklenbnrgs,  osnaburgs,  and  burlaps 

—  oUier  msnufactores  of. 


Carried  forward. 


13,808,645 
199,763 


•  •  •  I 

•  *  •  « 

•  •  •  < 

•  •  •  I 

•  •  •  4 

•  •  •  « 


28,5iW,795 

9,071,760 

323,253 

80,271 

10,751 


•  a 


•  m 

•  a 

•  » 

•  f 


Yalae. 


dollars. 
754.441 
97,019 

4,777,940 
271,534 
370,284 
634,542 
662.905 

1,836,875 

2,214 

156,806 

3%,  178 

2,925,600 
5,068,529 

467,859 
1,202,910 

576.089 
96,545 

34,901 

8,503 

598,542 

I,l21,4tf0 

645,390 

40361 

3,799 

538 

19,701 

1,150,364 

1,2i»,488 

62.571 

3,703,532 

789,294 

200,215 

236,736 

63,067 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


31,103,382 


5  per  cent. 

30  &  3  cts. 
40  p.  c 
40 
15 
25 
30 
30 
80 
30 
40 

30 

43.12 
30 
45.25 

30 
35.15 

43.12 
45.26 

30 
30 
30 
25 
40 
30 
20 
30 
80 
20 
25 
25 
15 
20 
20 


Duties. 


dnliars.  cts. 

37,722  05 

35,098  59 

1,911470  00 

108,613  60 

55,543  60 

158,635  &0 

198.S71  M 

550,762  50 

664  20 

47.041  80 

158,471  20 

807,717  00 
2.573.981  55 
]40v337  70 
644.305  68 
172,820  70 
33,941  as 

15,050  81 

1,612  65 

179,56169 

336,438  00 

193.617  « 

10,215  21 

1,519  61 

16148 

3.940  20 

347,809  28 

387,746  40 

10,514  21 

92^J«3  0e 

197.323  50 

50.053  75 

47.K7  20 

12,013  49 


,      9,237.127  81 
(jMmtiHHti) 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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8PBGIRS  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Brought  f<Hrw«rd> •  •  •  • 

Lace,  thread,  and  inaeriiDgs 

cotton,  quillingii,  iiueiting*,  bobioets,  Stc 

ClotbinR,  readv  made 

article*  of  wear,  not  specified 

embroidered  with  gold  or  flilver  , 

Grass  cloth 

Carpeting,  not  specified 

Matting,  ChinoM,  of  flags,  jute,  or  grass 

mats  and  matting,  not  specified 

Wire,  filrered  or  plated   

brass  or  copper 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of,  viz. : — 

Fire-arms,  not  specified 

Side-arms 

Drawing  and  cutting-knives 

Hatchets,  axes,  and  adses 

Socket  chisels 

Steelyards  and  scalebeams 

Vices 

Sickles,  or  reaping-hooks 

Scythes 

Spades  and  shorels 

Squares 

Screws,  other  than  wood-srrews 

Needles,  sewing,  knitting.  See 

AU  other  manufactures  of 

Saddlery,  common  tinned,  and  japanned 

plated,  brass,  and  polished  steel 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


. . « • 

...  a 
.  •  «  . 
*  •  •  . 
.  .  •   • 

•  •    .  • 

•  •  •• 


Brass,  manufactures  of 

C  opper,  ditto 

Tin,  ditto 

Pewter,  ditto 

German  silver,  ditto 

Bell  metal,  ditto 

Ziuc,  ditto 

Bronxe,  ditto 

Leather,  ditto 

Glass,  plate,  exceeding  S'i  by  14  inches 

silvered 

•— >-  framed • 

■■  ■     paintings  on  porcelain,  and  coloured 

manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Hats  and  bonnets,  Leghorn,  chip,  straw,  grass,  &c. . . . 

palm-leaf,  rattan,  willow,  &c 

Wood,  cabinet- ware •< 

■  other  manufactures  of 

Wares,  China  and  porcelain 

earthen  and  stone 

— —  plated  and  gilt 

japanned 

Pors,  undressed,  on  the  skin 

hats,  raps,  muffip,  and  tippets 

hatters',  and  other  furs 

Hair  cloth  and  hair  seatings 

Brushes  of  all  kinds 

Paper  hangings 

Carriages,  and  all  parts  of 

Slates  of  all  kinds 

Black  lead  pencils 

Copper  bottoms,  cut  round,  &c. • . 

Zinc,  in  plates  or  sheets 

Chronometers,  ship  or  box 

Clocks 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Gol  I  and  silver,  manufactures  of. 

Jewellery,  of  gold  or  silver 

■  ■    ■  imitation  of  gold  or  silver 

Gold  and  silver  laces,  tresses,  tassels,  knots,  &c 

Gold  and  silver  leaf 

Embroidery  in  gold  and  silver,  other  than  clothing. . . . 

Quicksilver 

Buttons,  metal 

■  -  ■■■  another  and  moulds 

Tean,  from  places  other  than  their  growth lbs, 

Coffee,  from  places  other  than  its  growth do. 

G«Tkjs 

QntlJs,  prepared 

ail  other 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  nuUtogany 

ditto,  rose 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Value. 


302,390 
8,329,833 


•  •   a  B 

•  •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 


dollsrs. 

31,103,381 

218,862 

783,813 

M,I75 

864,034 

852 

231 

15,003 

30.156 

11,852 

579 

1,557 

70,857 

2,357 

2,746 

2,171 

4,753 

3,513 

13,799 

1.099 

11.050 

5,357 

1,600 

1,195 

74.728 

2,586,912 

74.447 

88,183 

82,147 

131,691 

28.509 

3,246 

721 

213 

14,756 

79 

77.487 

50,763 

136,105 

4,981 

73 

35,483 

718.483 

24.250 

42,152 

38,5d8 

111,840 

1,521.642 

123,855 

26.367 

302,522 

26,882 

519,893 

25,393 

58,885 

27,203 

2,178 

77,445 

13362 

4,075 

113,099 

4,043 

8,511 

487,142 

32,394 

27,846 

74,261 

26,070 

10 

59 

77,464 

1,084 

36,117 

45,590 

160,677 

79,551 

1,889 

1,342 

199,225 

487 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


per  cent. 

•  •  •  • 

15 
20 
50 
40 
50 
25 
30 
25 
25 
30 
25 

30 
30 
30 
80 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
20 
30 
20 
30 
30 
SO 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
35 
80 
36 
36 
30 
25 
35 
35 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
5 
35 
25 
25 
30 
35 
30 
25 
25 
30 
10 
20 
25 

74 
30 
20 
25 
15 
20 
20 

5 
30 
25 
20 
20 
30 
25 
30 
15 
15 


Duties. 


dollars  cts. 

9,257.127  81 

32,829  30 

152,762  60 

33,087  60 

^4^6I3  60 

426  00 

57  75 

4.518  00 

7.539  00 

2,963  00 

173  70 

889  25 

31,357  10 

707  10 

838  80 

651  30 

1,435  90 

1,053  90 

4,139  70 

820  70 

3.315  00 

1.607  10 

480  00 

358  50 

14,945  60 

776,073  60 

14,889  40 

26.454  90 

24.644  10 

39,507  30 

8,570  70 

073  60 

216  30 

03  90 

4,426  80 

33  70 

27,130  45 

1^298  00 

48,907  80 

1,793  16 

21  00 

8,H70  75 

249,719  05 

8,487  60 

12,615  60 

11,570  40 

33.552  00 

456,402  60 

37.156  50 

7.910  10 
15,126  10 

9,408  70 
129,973  25 

6,348  25 
17,665  50 

9,521  05 

653  40 

19,361  25 

3,465  50 

1,322  50 

11,300  90 

808  60 

3,127  75 
36.535  65 

9.718  20 

5,569  30 
18,565  35 

3.911  85 
2  00 

11  80 

3,873  20 

325  20 

9.029  25 

9.118  00 

33,935  40 

23,865  30 

472  25 

268  40 

29,883  75 

73  05 


Carried  forward 


41,636,142 


i     12,114,443  92 
(continued) 
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AMERICA. 


SPBGIBS  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


Brought  forward 

Wood,  onmanufactared,  cedar 

Merchandise  not  enumerated,  yis. : — 

at    1   per  cent.  •  • 

at    84      do 

at    5        do 

at    7       do 

at    74     do 

at  10       do 

at  124      do 

at  15       do 

at  30       do 

at  as       do 

at  30       do 

at  35       do 

Total 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


number. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •   •  • 

•  ■   •   a 

•  •  •   • 

•  •     •   • 

•  •    •  • 

•  •  •  • 


Value. 


doBara. 
41,686,143 
867 

340,881 

1,369,310 

4,187,074 

35.738 

34,3Mt 

165,458 

5,181 

323,938 

2,380,040 

1,002,661 

071,066 

34,771 


58,357,401 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


per  cent. 

• .  • . 
IS 


doUara    di. 

13,114,443  9f 

130  05 

l,4i8  81 

S4.l3t  97 

309,353  70 

1,801  66 

1.819  It 

16»M5  80 

647  63 

33,590  70 

460,009  80 

373,165  fi 

391,319  m 

13.169  85 


33,447,640  13 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Merchandise  imported,  paying*  specific 
Duties,  during  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1844  ;  the  Amount  of  Duty  which  accrued 
•under  the  Act  of  1842;  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  to  each  rate,  respectively. 


SPECIES  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


Silk,  lewingailk.vilk  twist,  &c lbs. 

pongee*  and  plain  white do. 

manufactures  of,  not  specified do. 

raw  lilk do. 

shoes  and  slippers  for  men  aud  women. .  pairs 

laced  boots  and  bootees  for  women.. . ..... .do 

shoes  and  slippers  for  children do. 

hats  for  men number 

bonnets  for  women do. 

Flannels square  yards 

Baises  and  bockings do. 

Carpeting,  Wilton do. 

Saxony do. 

Brussels... do. 

——Venetian do. 

other  ingrained........ do. 

Sail  duck do. 

Cotton  bagging,  of  hemp .do. 

bagging  of  other  materials do. 

Floorcloth,  patent,  printed,  or  painted do. 

Oil-cloth,  furniture,  on  Canton  flannel do. 

furniture,  not  Hpecifted do. 

—  of  linen,  silk,  Ac,  for  cuvers do. 

Wine,  Madeira gallons 

— —  Sherry do. 

Champagne.  ••• do. 

Port,  in  bottles do. 

Port,  in  casks do. 

Burgundy,  in  littles do. 

Burgundy,  in  casks do 

Claret,  in  bottles. do. 

Claret,  in  casks do. 

^—  Tenertffe,  in  casks  or  bottles do. 

Marsala,  or  Sicily  Madeira do. 

other  wines  of  Sicily do. 

red,  of  Prance,  not  enumerated do. 

red,  of  Prussia,  not  enumerated do. 

red,  of  Portugal  and  possessions do. 

white  and  red  of  Prance,  in  bottles do. 

white  and  red  of  Portugal,  in  bottles do. 

white,  of  Prance,  not  enumerated do. 

white,  of  Austria,  not  enumerated d  •. 

white,  of  Portugal  and  possessions do 

white  and  red,  of  Spain,  in  casks do. 

white  and  red,  of  Crermany,  in  casks do. 

ditto,  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  casks...... do. 

ditto,  of  Spain,  in  bottles. do. 

ditto,  of  Germany,  in  bottles .do. 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

number. 

dollars. 

99,923 

496,745 

104,330 

300,979 

634,426 

6,208,239 

50,192 

172,953 

2,157 

1,802 

65 

144 

96 

12 

7,513 

14,194 

1,149 

0,291 

03,835 

37.795 

125,040 

40,214 

17,572 

42,968 

1,344 

2,850 

175,250 

226,377 

19,984 

14.325 

4,005 

2  955 

961,056 

350.317 

1,695,868 

153,094 

129,284 

5.671 

9,479 

7,501 

2.113 

084 

61.722 

11,033 

62,261 

11.209 

16.754 

30,575 

18,665 

23.418 

6«J,778 

210,333 

345 

1.102 

223,615 

156,878 

180 

853 

13,012 

3,652 

35,713 

35,315 

993.198 

218,239 

17,847 

6  186 

15,238 

11.290 

15,942 

3,710 

328,071 

54.721 

2,962 

650 

9,354 

4,725 

5.211 

5,270 

17 

12 

206,986 

50.360 

20 

59 

61,408 

24.671 

151,556 

38.390 

47,263 

18,617 

12,489 

3,191 

505 

1,073 

1,240 

2.815 

Eqai. 

Da(ie». 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

▼alcntad 

valorem 

Daty. 

dollara  cts. 

dira.  cts. 

percent 

199.M6  00 

2  00 

40.21 

156,495  00 

1  50 

43.SS 

1,586,005  00 

2  50 

25.54 

29.506  00 

0  50 

17.11 

647  10 

0  30 

15.91 

48  75 

0  75 

33.85 

14  40 

0  15 

120.00 

7,513  00 

I  00 

S2.B8 

2,298  00 

2  00 

36.52 

13,136  00 

0  14 

34.75 

17,505  60 

0  14 

43.53 

11,421   80 

0  65 

96.58 

873  60 

0  65 

80.65 

96,390  80 

0  55 

42.58 

5,995  20 

0  30 

41.89 

1,179  90 

0  30 

40.61 

67,273  92 

0    7 

19.20 

67,8,14  72 

0    4 

44.31 

6,464  20 

0    5 

118.98 

8,317  65 

0  35 

44.22 

338  08 

0  16 

57.S8 

6.17i  20 

0  10 

55.94 

7.782  62 

0  m 

0    7j 

09.43 

1,256  55 

4.10 

10.599  00 

0  GO 

45.26 

26.711  20 

0  40 

12.69 

51  75 

0  15 

4.07 

13,416  90 

0    0 

8.55 

66  35 

0  IS 

7.n 

1351  80 

0  15 

51.44 

12,499  55 

0  35 

38.30 

39.591  88 

0    6 

27.31 

3,569  40 

0  20 

57.70 

3,809  50 

0  25 

3I.;4 

2,301  30 

0  15 

€4.45 

19,684  26 

0    6 

31.57 

165  72 

0    6 

25.« 

501  24 

0    0 

11.87 

1,042  20 

020 

lO.TT 

2  55 

0  20 

21 .» 

1^523  95 

0    7J 

30.82 

1  50 

0    7? 

S.54 

4,605  60 

0    7* 

0  12) 

If.Oft 

]8>I4  50 

49.34 

5,907  87 

0  12i 

43.?0 

1.561   13 

0  12| 

48.92 

101  00 

020 

9.41 

248  00 

0  20 

6.81 
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SPECIBS  OP  MBROUANDISE. 


Wine,  white  and  nd,  of  the  Meditemaean,  in 

'••ttles gallons 

all  other,  in  bottlee. do. 

— -  ditto,  ineatka * do. 

Spirit!,  bi^ndy  •••••••.••••••.••..•..,••...,.. .do. 

— ^—  iitnn  gfain**.. ...•.••. do. 

from  odier  materials do. 

Cordials do. 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  bottles do. 

ditto  in  casks do. 

Vinegar do. 

Molaases 11m. 

Oil,  spermaceti gallons 

—  whale,  and  other  fish ..do. 

oUfo.  in  casks •..., do. 

castor do. 

Hoseed ,,do. 

~^-''  rapeaeed. ....do. 

— —  of  almonds.. lbs. 

—  of  dores ..do. 

Cocoa. do. 

Chocolate do. 

Sugar,  brown do. 

white  clayed do, 

—^  loaf,  and  other  refined..... ..do. 

<»ndy do. 

syrup  of  sugar-cane do. 

Fruits,  almonds do. 

'       currants. do. 

prunes do. 

ng» do. 

—  dates do. 

raisins,  muscatel do. 

all  other.. do. 

nuts,  not  specified,  not  used  for  dytog do. 

Spices,  mace do. 

^—  nutmegs do. 

—  dnnamon da 

dores do. 

pepper,  black do. 

ditto,  Cayenne  and  African do. 

pimento do. 

cawia do. 

g*og0r,  ground ..do. 

ditto,  race do. 

Camphor,  erode do. 

refined... do. 

Candles,  wax  and  spermaceti ^ do! 

tallow do. 

Soap,  hard do. 

r— -oft bbia 

Tallow Ibf 

|«^"V *»• 

Pearl  barley do. 

Butter do 

Unl do 

Beef  and  pork do. 

Hams  and  bacon do* 

BrUtles do. 

In<**«» do. 

Woad,  or  pastd do. 

Cheese do. 

Irory  or  bone  black ..do. 

Alum do! 

gP» do. 

Glue do. 

Saltpetre,  partly  refined do 

Gunpowder do! 

Vitriol,  Uue,  or  Roman !!!!!!do' 

oil  of do! 

Qminine oz 

nlearhing  powder Iba. 

Sulphate  of  barytas ..••.... do! 

ToMcoo  mannfactureil,  snufiT. do! 

ditto,  dsars do! 

ditto,  other  than  snuff  and  cigars do. 

Cotton do. 

Thibet,  avgora,  and  other  goats'  hair do. 

Paints,  ochre,  dry do. 

ditto,  in  oil ,, do. 

—  white  and  red  lead do! 


IMPORTED. 

Equi. 

Rate  of 

valAnt  »A 

Dunes. 

Duty. 

ralorem 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

namber. 

dollars. 

ddlara  cts. 

dlrs.cts. 

percent. 

196 

00 

89  20 

020 

43.55 

1.497 

1,305 

973  05 

0  66 

78.21 

11.013 

6,545 

2.753  25 

0  25 

42.00 

78S,5I« 

606.633 

782.510  00 

1  00 

128.99 

410.018 

171,015 

258.489  10 

0  62 

151.15 

11CM77 

78,027 

180.495  74 

•  62 

167.24 

i«,ai7 

23,302 

0,730  20 

•  00 

41.76 

117,990 

116,065 

23,500  20 

0  20 

20.17 

11.879 

6  749 

2.006  85 

0  15 

29.73 

tt.785 

3,985 

1.822  80 

0    8 

45.74 

U9,4MJ&7% 

1,833.75« 

1.122.420  92 

44m's. 

39.01 

953 

743 

238  25 

0  25 

32.00 

997 

147 

44  55 

0  15 

30.30 

16,41S 

12,407 

3.282  40 

0  20 

20.45 

197 

244 

78  80 

0  40 

32.29 

S07.StS 

155,024 

70305  60 

025 

40.35 

S8 

20 

7  00 

0  25 

36.00 

2,491 

604 

224  19 

0    9 

37.12 

MM 

2343 

721  80 

0  30 

24.52 

4,010.]04 

236.022 

40391  94 

0    1 

17.02 

3.087 

1,055 

128  48 

0    4 

11.70 

170,857^491 

6,793.540 

4.496,437  27 

0    2* 

60.18 

4,731.510 

267.704 

189,200  04 

0    4 

70.70 

2,215,517 

134,454 

132331  02 

0    6 

98.87 

4,117 

391 

247  02 

•    6 

03.17 

54 

2 

1  35 

0    H 

67.00 

1,017.595 

95,531 

30327  85 

0    3 

31.95 

1,081,531 

87.345 

32,445  93 

0    3 

80.88 

291,870 

20,087 

8,756  28 

0    3 

30.10 

1.074,945 

73,375 

21,496  90 

0    2 

20.30 

230,086 

2,107 

2,366  86 

•     1 

109.22 

8,402,456 

318,142 

254,773  68 

0    3 

80.08 

2.032.690 

58,382 

40,653  80 

0    2 

69.63 

2,671,940 

73,760 

20,710  40 

0    1 

36.22 

2,493 

1.080 

1,240  50 

0  50 

114.46 

100.809 

97,532 

50.042  70 

0  30 

61.46 

8.865 

8,338 

2,216  25 

025 

26.58 

805.044 

60,027 

29,251  52 

0    8 

52.21 

1.073,300 

80,037 

88.069  95 

0    5 

141.72 

40.917 

2,080 

4,091  70 

0  10 

196.15 

869,986 

46.765 

43,499  80 

0    5 

08.01 

1.137,051 

85.432 

50,882  55 

0    5 

66.68 

2,392 

352 

95  08 

0    4 

27.47 

245,434 

7476 

4308  68 

0    2 

66.54 

245,556 

07,406 

12,277  80 

0    5 

12.50 

2,369 

1.545 

478  80 

0  20 

80.66 

906 

460 

77  28 

0    8 

16.58 

130 

U 

5  20 

0    4 

87.14 

20.874 

1,787 

1,194  90 

0    4 

00.87 

1 

4 

0  50 

0  50 

12.50 

6328 

461 

08  28 

0    1 

14.81 

19,593 

876 

391  80 

0    2 

44.73 

105.700 

8.485 

2.115  98 

0    2 

00.71 

1,815 

164 

00  75 

0    5 

55.33 

47 

3 

1  41 

0    3 

47.00 

250.379 

6,312 

5,187  IB 

0    2 

82.18 

26/190 

3,222 

704  97 

0    3 

24.67 

190.638 

84,011 

1306  38 

0    1 

2.27 

1,391,708 

1,145,067 

6P385  40 

0    5 

6.08 

150,871 

5.195 

1,508  71 

•  • 

30.77 

f  6,985 

7,036 

5,128  65 

0    0 

07.16 

27,878 

1,398 

209  09 

SI 

14.95 

110 

0 

1  65 

27.50 

29,023 

01,040 

22,442  25 

0  75 

36.77 

8.728 

1,350 

436  40 

0    5 

32.32 

801,083 

21,232 

977  71 

0    Oi 

4.60 

0.164 

2,818 

403  12 

0    8 

17.49 

01 

2 

1  22 

0    2 

61.00 

6.208 

487 

251  92 

0    4 

51.72 

51 

6 

51 

0     1 

8.50 

1.327 

2,234 

530  8) 

0  40 

23.76 

2,674,804 

111,002 

20,748  04 

0     1 

24.07 

191,872 

1,205 

959  30 

0    0^ 

79.01 

923 

311 

110  70 

0  12 

35.01 

718.748 

974,431 

287,400  20 

0  40 

29.50 

1.788 

533 

178  80 

0  10 

33.84 

10,88  >.40l 

651,326 

320,682  03 

0    8 

50.16 

69,548 

20,683 

095  48 

0    1 

3.36 

868,012 

11,497 

8380  12 

0     1 

75.49 

2,120 

118 

31  80 

0    li 

222.213 

12,252 

8,888  52 

0    4' 
(coHtin 

72.54 
ued) 
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AMERICA. 


SPECIB8  OF  MBRGHANDISB. 


Whidng  and  ParU  white. lU. 

Litharge • do. 

Patty do. 

Sugar  of  lead.. • do. 

Cordage,  tarred,  and  cables do. 

ontarred do. 

untarred  Tarn do. 

Twine  and  packthread do. 

Seine* do. 

Hemp cwt. 

Manilla,  sun,  and  other  hemp  of  India do. 

Jute,  Sisal  grass,  coir,  Sec,  used  as  hemp  for 

cordage do. 

Cordilla,  or  tow,  of  hemp  or  flax do. 

Flax do. 

Rags lbs. 

Hats  of  wool number 

Hat  bodies  or  feltn,  made  in  whole  or  part  of  wool.  do. 

Glass  watch  crystals.. gross 

glasses  or  pebbles  for  spectacles do. 

Cut  glass,  cut  I  the  height  or  length  thereof..  ..lbs. 

Cut  glass,  cut  above  ^  and  not  above  4 >  •  '^' 

— —  cut  4  And  exceeding do. 

cut  chandeliers,  candlesticks,  &c do. 

Plain  glass,    moulded    or    pressed,    weighing 

orer  Box do. 

ditto,  weighing  8  ox.  or  under do. 

ditto,  weighing  o?er  8  02.,  when  stoppered  .do. 

■ — -  ditto,  weighing  8  ox.  or  under,  when  stop- 
pered   lbs. 

Cut  glass — plain,  moulded,  or  pressed,  tumblers  do. 

ditto,  stoppered,  Ac do. 

Cylinder  window  glass,  not  abore  8  by  10  inches 

square  foot 

not  above  10  by  12  inches do. 

— —  not  above  14  by  10  inches do. 

——not  above  16  by  U  inches..... do. 

not  above  18  by  12  inches do. 

above  18  by  12  inches do. 

Crown  window  glass,  not  above  16  by  11  inches. do. 

— -  not  above  18  by  12  mches do. 

above  18  by  12  inches do. 

Polished  plate  glass,  not  above  12  by  8  inches,  "do. 

not  above  14  by  10  inches do. 

not  above  16  by  11  inches do. 

not  silvered,  not  above  18  by  12  inches do. 

ditto,  not  above  22  by  14  inches do. 

Apothecaries'  phials  and  bottles,  not  exceed- 
ing 0  ounces  each gross 

exceeding  6  and  not  exceeding  10  oz.  each  .do. 

Perfumery  phials  and  bottles,  not  exceeding  4 
ounces  each do. 

exceeding  4,  and  not  exceeding  16  ox.  each. do. 

Black  and  green  bottles,  exceeding  8  ounces, 
and  not  above  1  quart do. 

——exceeding  I  quart do. 

Deni^ohDs   and  carboys,  not  exceeding   half- 
gallon  each number 

exceeding  hslf  and  not  above  3  gallons. . .  .do. 

exceeding  8  gallons  each do. 

Copper  rods  and  bolts. lbs. 

nails  and  spikes do. 

Patent  sheathing  metal da 

Lead,  in  pigs  and  bars do. 

—  shot do. 

pipes • do. 

—  old  and  scrap do. 

in  sheets,  not  specified .do. 

Brass  battery,  or  hammered  kettles do. 

screws , do. 

Pins,  solid  headed,  in  packs  of  SOOO  each packs 

Pound  pins lbs. 

Fire-arms — ^muskets number 

rifles do. 

Cap  or  bonnet  wire,  covered  with  silk lbs. 

covered  with  other  materials do. 

Iron  and  steel  wire,  not  above  No.  14. do. 

above  14,  and  not  above  No.  25 do. 

above  No.  25 do. 

Tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs,  not  above  16  ox.  per  M. .  .do. 
above  16  ox.  per  M .do*! 


IMPORTED. 

Bqai. 

Duties. 

Rate  of 
Duty. 

valentad 

valorem 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duty. 

number. 

dollars. 

dollars  cts. 

dlrs.cts. 

percent. 

45,673 

MI 

456  73 

0    1 

189.51 

3,328 

207 

133  12 

0    4 

64.80 

27 

1 

40 

0    u 

40.00 

13.746 

086 

549  84 

0    4 

S6.76 

I,lt4,d26 

68,349 

56,226  30 

0     6 

82.26 

152.072 

5,273 

6,843  24 

0  44 

129.78 

167,767 

9.544 

10,065  42 

0    6 

105.46 

ff.86,175 

110.104 

32,170  50 

0    6 

29.19 

12.408 

5,208 

868  56 

0    7 

10.87 

50  752 

262.365 

101,504  00 

2  00 

38.68 

62/153 

200,385 

78,316  25 

1  25 

37.40 

9.783 

28.692 

12,228  75 

1  25 

42.62 

4.G29 

16,763 

4,629  00 

1  00 

29.80 

0.266 

67,738 

6,266  00 

1  00 

9.25 

7,301.738 

205.586 

18,254  34 

0  00| 

6.18 

91 

20 

16  38 

0  18 

81.90 

101 

60 

18  18 

0  16 

26.34 

1,191 

8,008 

2,382  00 

200 

79.18 

1,642 

7,305 

34»4  00 

2  00 

14.95 

725 

489 

181  25 

025 

37.00 

464 

347 

162  40 

0  35 

46.80 

1.783 

904 

802  35 

0  45 

88.75 

18,252 

11,271 

8,213  40 

0  45 

72.80 

11,408 

2,299 

1,140  80 

0  10 

49.G2 

2,623 

1,227 

814  76 

0  12 

26.65 

1,227 

307 

173  88 

0  14 

96.08 

1,202 

776 

192  32 

0  16 

M.8I 

3.130 

.S84 

113  00 

0  10 

08.75 

540 

146 

75  60 

0  14 

51. 7t 

12,364 

254 

247  28 

0    2 

97.35 

30  538 

980 

763  45 

0  24 

77.19 

19,093 

772 

668  25 

0  34 

86.60 

13,941 

576 

539  64 

0    4 

93.6S 

9.H46 

452 

492  30 

0     5 

108.91 

40,705 

2,783 

2,442  30 

0    6 

87.75 

341 

496 

93  87 

0    7 

18.92 

806 

102 

64  48 

0    8 

63.21 

2.210 

178 

221  10 

0  10 

127.80 

1.057 

258 

52  85 

0    5 

20.47 

1,066 

301 

74  62 

0    7 

24.79 

2,907 

559 

239  76 

0    8 

42.89 

9.567 

3,411 

956  70 

0  10 

28.05 

16,730 

5,368 

2,008  68 

0  12 

37.41 

262 

1,039 

468  50 

1  75 

44.12 

36 

262 

09  00 

2  75 

1       88.10 

36 

137 

00  00 

250 

65.60 

3 

22 

0  00 

8  00 

40.00 

7,040 

32,426 

21,120  00 

3  00 

65.13 

209 

1,099 

886  00 

4  00 

41.81 

300 

80 

45  00 

0  15 

56.25 

8 

4 

2  40 

0  80 

60.00 

17,022 

4,548 

8,511  00 

0  50 

187.13 

2,533 

522 

101  32 

0    4 

10.40 

1.307 

888 

52  28 

0    4 

13.47 

55,538 

8,071 

1,110  76 

0    2 

12.38 

95 

5 

a  80 

0    4 

76.00 

133 

18 

5  82 

0    4 

40.91 

3,205 

78 

48  07 

0   14 

66.M 

9S 

11 

8  68 

0    4 

88.45 

563 

225 

67  66 

0  12 

80.02 

56 

30 

16  80 

0  ao 

48.07 

28,038 

20.014 

11,455  20 

0  40 

57.23 

57,380 

22,921 

11,474  00 

0  20 

50.06 

12,359 

17-945 

16,538  50 

1  50 

108.30 

14 

196 

85  00 

2  60 

17.85 

1,223 

845 

140  76 

•  12 

17.36 

2,987 

1,138 

234  06 

0    8 

20.63 

81,836 

7,175 

4,001  80 

0    5 

57.00 

19,866 

7,163 

1,580  28 

0     8 

22.18 

3,822 

1.083 

420  42 

0  11 

21.20 

2,291 

643 

114  55 

•    5 

21.00 

14,586 

1,865 

729  30 

0     5 

53.42 

ued) 
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SPECIES  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


I 


ManollMtares  of  iron  : — 

Wood-acrewg Iba. 

Cut  nails do. 

Wrought  naila ••....  do. 

Spikes,  cat  or  wrought do. 

Chains,  cables,  and  parts do. 

—  other  than  cables do. 

Wrooght.  for  ships,  locomotiyes,  &c do, 

Malleable,  or  castings do. 

Mill,  cross-cut,  and  pit  saws number 

Steam,  gas,  or  water  tubes -.lbs. 

Anchors  or  parts do. 

Anvils do. 

Blaclumitbs*  hammers do. 

Cnstiogji,  yessels  of.... do. 

all  other do. 

Glased  or  tinned  hollow  ware do. 

Sad-irons,  hatters'  and  tailors'  irons do. 

Cast  iron  butts  or  binges do. 

Axletrees,  or  parts  thereof. do. 

Round  or  square  iron,  as  brasiers*  rods,  Ac do. 

Nail  or  spike  rods do. 

Sheet  iron,  except  taggers do 

Hoop  iron do* 

Band  or  scroll,  or  casement  rods,  &a do. 

Iron— pig cwt. 

old  and  scrap • do. 

bar,  manufactured  by  rolling .....do. 

— —  ditu>,  manufactured  otherwise do. 

Steel — cast,  shear,  and  German do. 

all  other do. 

Leather,  tanned,  sole  or  bend Ibf. 

upper,  not  specified  .• do. 

'——  calf-skins,  tanned  and  dressed  • dosen 


seal-skins  do. 

'  sheep-skins  do. 

•  goat-skins  do. 

•  Morocco  skins  do. 
■  kid  or  Morocco  do. 


do 
>do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


goat    or    sheepskins,    tanned    and    not 

dressed do. 

kid  and  lamb-skins       do.  do. .....do. 

fawn,  kid,  and  lamb,  known  as  chamois. . .  .do. 

skirers do. 

glores,  men's do. 

do.    women's  habit do. 

— —     do.         do.       extra  and  demi-length.... do. 

do.    children's  habit do. 

do.  do.       extra,  and  demi-length. .  .do. 

— —  men's  boots  and  bootees pairs 

-  ditto  shoes  and  pumps do. 

women's  boots  and  bootees do. 

ditto  double-soled  pumps do. 

ditto  shoes  and  slippers do. 

ditto  shoes  and  slippers,  of  prunella do. 

'——  children's  boots,  bootees,  and  shoes do. 

Paper,  bank  or  bank-note Ibe. 

folio  and  quarto  poet ........do. 

— >  antii^aarian  and  drawing do. 

medium,  demy,  and  foolscap do. 

-  sill  other  writing do. 

copperplate,  blotting,  and  copying do. 

coloured,  for  labels  and  needles do. 

marble  and  fancy-coloured do. 

glass-paper. do. 

■        morocco  paper •.......•..•. ..do. 

pasteboard,  pressing-board,  and  sand-paper.do. 

— —  tissue  paper do. 

— —  gold  and  stlrer  paper do. 

coloured,    copperplate,       printing,     and 

stainers' do. 

sheathing,  wrapping,  and  cartridge do. 

——playing-cards packs 

-  all  other do. 

Blank  books,  bound lbs. 

. ditto  unbound do. 

Books  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  bound do. 

ditto  ditto  nnbound do. 

-  ditto  in   Hebrew,  Greek,   Latin,   or    Eng- 
lish, forty  years  belbre  importation. . .  .volumes 

printed  in  Hebrew,  bound lbs. 

ditto  ditto     nnbound do. 


Value. 


number. 

10,488 
I5,51S 

099,179 

i».a4s 

9S5.497 

1,404.898 

19,195 

34.009 

1,481 

39S 

84,434 

894.569 

03  528 

511.018 

336  835 

373  460 

36,640 

987,735 

8,333 

805.900 

43,105 

4,838,138 

317,880 

130,184 

308.880 

42,063 

757,824 

330.451 

35,700 

7,004 

793 

679 

3,395 

6,730 

1,018 

443 

845 

805 

45 

63ff 

531 

38,948 

1 18373 

1,601 

2,436 

8,640 

981 

348 

570 

5,93b 

5,373 

3,116 

36,445 
46 
T9.308 
11,378 
87,771 
34 

1301 

13 

667 

440 

3,353 

14 

1367 

10,630 

307 

7,900 

860 

30 

8,791 

3,334 

15,630 

7.805 

633 


Duties. 


dollars. 

0,185 

740 

43,083 

713 

38,775 

03,108 

450 

1,808 

4,344 

100 

3.307 

53,573 

3,649 

84,030 

10,588 

36,743 

853 

53.877 

1,153 

30,453 

1,524 

146,139 

6,613 

0,100 

300.532 

43,306 

1,O05,.'«3 

583,065 

443,904 

44,408 

MO 

183 

33,331 

37,360 
8,510 
4.017 
4.103 

3,317 
51 

3,538 
3,330 
136,400 
437,271 
9,806 
6,845 

1N719 

1,039 

530 

375 

3.047 

4,045 

390 

7,883 
33 

8,761 

1,514 

18,860 

18 

653 

10 


361 

464 

47 

654 

1,843 

56 

3,800 

861 

5 

7.753 

3.040 

7.833 

6,660 

448 


dollars  cts* 

3,659  30 
405  45 
33,807   16 
577  39 
33,137  43 
58.587  93 
487  80 
968  96 
1,481  00 
19  60 
3,110  85 
32,304  13 
1,563  30 
7,078  n 
3,368  35 
9.337  00 
006  15 
34.693  37 
333  88 
90,147  65 
1.070  12 
105,953  41 
5,447  00 
3,254  60 
134,400  00 
31,331  50 
947.380  00 
800,983  35 
53.550  00 
17.510  00 
47  70 
54  33 
11,075  00 

13,400  00 
3,545  00 
1,105  00 
1,367  60 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


00 
00 


805  00 

33  75 

636 

1,042 

86,185  00 

118.372  00 

3,536  50 

1,313  00 

4,550  00 
394  30 
174  00 
334  00 
1,481  35 
1,318  25 
317  40 


4,335  65 

6  90 

11,881  30 

1,706  70 

4,721  37 

4  35 

173  62 

1  50 

83  37 

55  00 

381  50 

1  75 

186  70 

589  08 

76  75 

1,186  35 

173  80 

8  00 

1,318  05 

410  12 

781  45 

780  SO 

50  64 


dlrs.cts. 


Eqni- 
Talent  ad 
valorem 

Duty. 


per  cent. 

50.63 
03.79 
55.78 
80.06 
80.41 
92.75 
108.40 
53.31 
34.09 
19.60 
63.14 
42. .>4 
59.00 
81.96 
33.37 
34.87 
78.18 
45.83 
28.87 
68.40 
82.25 
72.50 
83.00 
53.27 
07.07 
49.15 
88.89 
84.47 
12.09 
30.35 
10.15 
39.84 
37.05 

36.03 
80.91 
37.50 
30.33 

34.70 
06.17 
35.05 
33.30 
36.51 
37.70 
35.80 
17.73 

38.95 
38.60 
33.46 
83.00 
40.61 
32.59 
106.15 

54.87 

31.30 

135.61 

118.73 

35.03 

33.69 

86.43 

15.00 

31.11 

31.07 

60.60 

3.73 


88.54 
31.08 
187.05 
34.09 
48.14 
60.00 
17.01 
14.35 

0.97 
11.71 
11.30 
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Books  printed  in  other  lanruage*  than  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Bogliah,  boand Ibe. 

ditto    in   other  langnagei    than    Hebrew, 

Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  in  sheets  or  pam- 
phlets  do. 

ditto  in  English,  boand do. 

ditto       ditto       unbound do. 

ditto  and  published  one  jear  before  impor- 
tation, bound do. 

-~  ditto  and  not  republished  in  the  United 
States  five  years  before  importation  .unbound  lbs. 

reports  of  legislative  committees Tolnmes 

polyglots,  lexicons,  and  dictionaries lbs. 

Salt • bushels 

Coal tons 

Cok»  or  culm bushels 

Breadstufb,  wheat do. 

barley do. 

rye do 

oats do. 

Indian  com do. 

Indian  meal cwt. 

— —  wheat  flour do. 

Potatoes bushels 

Fbh,  dried  or  smoked cwt. 

salmon barrels 

mackarel ...do. 

herrings do. 

all  other do. 


Specific  articles.... 
▲d  ralorem  artides 


Paying  duties 
Free  goods... 


Total  Talue. 


IM  PO  RTED. 


Qaaf.tity. 


number. 

70,838 

6,606 

7.939 

50,143 

12,627 

34,513 

32 

5,505 

8,248,139 

87,073 

11,787 

446 

1.038 

90 

5,238 

5 

% 

248 

100.725 

360 

0,069 

80,158 

153 

6,262 


Value. 


dollars. 

6i,710 

8749 
10,043 
58,564 

12,009 

27.900 

37 

5,505 

911.512 

230,963 

396 

545 

064 

49 

1,798 

6 

1 

139 

83,260 

8.067 

70,111 

164,139 

1,584 

2^179 


31,352,863 
52,315,291 


Duties. 


dollars  cts. 

83,541  90 

849  90 

2,171  70 

11,228  40 

1394  05 

3,451  30 

1  00 

278  25 

650,451  12 

152,377  75 

569  35 

111  50 

827  60 

13  50 

523  80 

50 

40 

170  10 

10.073  50 

360  00 

13,038  00 

45.237  00 

229  50 

6,202  00 


83,668,154 
24,766,881 


108,435,035 


14.531,208  77 
14,449,348  03 


28,980,5}0  80 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


dlrs.  cts. 

0    5 

0  15 
0  30 
0  20 

0  15 


▼alentad 

vsiNwem 
Daty. 


10 
5 
5 

8 
75 
5 
0  25 
0  20 
0  15 
10 
10 
20 
0  70 

0  10 

1  00 

2  00 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


0 
0 
0 


1  50 

1  SO 
1  00 


Arer. 
Aver. 


ATer. 


per  cent. 

6.47 

M.67 
31.02 
19.17 

15.69 

U.S7 
4.32 

4. or 

72.35 
64.31 

148.07 
90.45 
40.23 
27.55 
29.13 
8.33 
40.00 

122.37 
30.28 
11.73 
19.88 
27.56 
14.48 
24.87 


46.34 
2T.«t 


34.64 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Articles  Imported  during  the  Year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1844,  the  Duty  on  which  exceeds  35  per  cent,  on  the  Wholesale  Market  Value  of  such 
Articles;  prepared  in  conformity  to  the  27th  Section  of  the  Act  of  the  30th  ' 
August,  1842. 


of 


ARTICLES. 


1^ 

S 

9 


Spirits — 

Brandy galU. 

From  grain do. 

AU  other do. 

Sugar,  loaf  and  other  re- 
fined  ...Iba. 

Pmita— 

Dates do. 

RaMns  in  boxea,  &c.  •  .do. 
Spieee— 

Black  pepper do 

Red  do..... do. 

Puuento. .  .•••...•..  ««du. 

Beef  and  pork. do. 

Salpknte  t»  barytet do. 

Whiting  and  Paria  white.do. 

Cordage,  aotarred do. 

Uotarredyam ..do. 

Glass— 

Watch  erystala grasn 

Cut,  half  &  exceeding. lbs. 
Cylinder  window  glam — 

Not  abore  8  by  10  in..sq.  ft. 

Do.    10  by  12 do. 

Do.    14  by  10 do. 

Do.    10  by  11 do. 

Do.    I8byl< do. 

Above  18  by  13 do. 

Crown  window  glass 

AboTo  18  by  li  ioches.do. 
Demyehni,  ftc.»  aboTe  3 

galls number 

Fire-arms— nittskeCs  .  ■ .  .do. 
Manufactures  of  iron — 

Chain  cables  and  parts  Jht. 

Chains,  other  than  ca- 

Sad  irons,  tailor's  and 

hatter's  nrons do. 

Hoop  Iron .do. 

Bar  rolled cwt. 

Coke  or  onlm fafoshels 


number. 

783,94»9 
416,918 
210,487 

2,215,517 

236,686 
8,402,496 

1,673,399 
40,017 
869,986 
259,3.'S4 
101,872 
45,673 
152,072 
107,757 

1,191 
1.783 

11,364 
30,538 
19,093 
13,941 
9,846 
40,705 

806 

17,022 
12,359 

925,497 

1,464,606 

26,646 
217,880 
757,824 

11,7H7 


S 

'2 


a 


9 


0 


doHars. 

606,633  1  dollM*  per  gallon. 
171,015  75  cenU         do. 
78,027175  cents         do. 


134,454 

2,167 
818,142 

60,037 
2.086! 

46,765' 
6,312 
1,205 
251 
5,273 
0,544 


6  cents  per  pound. 


1  cent 
3  cents 

5  oents 
10  cents 

5  cents 

2  cents 
1^  cents 
1  cent 
4i  cents 

6  cents 


do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


8,0C8  2  dollars  per  gross. 
904:45  cents  per  pound. 

254  2  cts.  per  square  ft. 


452 
2,783 

102 

4,618 
17;B45 

28,775 

63,168 

852 

6,042 

1,065,582 

398 


980  2»  cents 
772 1 31  cents 
576,4  cents 


5  cent! 

6  cents 

lOoenti 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


50  cents  each. 

1  dollar  50  cts.  each 

2^  oents  per  pomd. 

4  cents  do. 

2^eents  do. 
24  cents  do. 
I  dir.  25  cts.  per  cwt. 

5  cents  per  bushel. 


a 
•o 


dollars. 

782,509 
312.688 
157,865 

142,931 

2,366 
254,773 

83,660 

4,091 
43,499 

M87 

2,878 
456 

6,843 
10,069 

2,382 

802 

247 
763 
668 
567 
492 
2,442 

80 

8,511 
18,538 

23.137 

68,587 

666 

3,447 

947,280 

Kan 


^9 


11  §  I 


m 


3.= 

•85 


doUars. 

75,820 

21,378 

0,753 

16,807 

271 
39,767 

y,379 
261 

5,845 

789 

I50i 

31 

650 

1,193 

376 
113 

32 
123 

96 
72 

66 

348 

13 

568 
2y243 

3,597 

7,896 

107 

830 

183,198 

SO 


fee's  S 

•mm       »   ^ 

•e  «  8 
s  aJa 

•««  « 
a  >  t^ 

""  -.  o 
S'S 


OBO 

2I 


dollars. 

1,464,971 
505,081 
245,645 

204,192 

4,804 
612,682 

150,085 

6,438 

06,109 

12,28S 

4,233 

738 

12,775 

20,802 

9,766 
1,819 

533 
1,875 
1,536 
1,205 
1,000 
5,573 

105 

13,627 
38,726 

55,500 

129,651 

1,625 

12.910 

21,460,60 

1,087 


doUars. 

219,745 
75,762 
36,846 

44,178 

720 
91,902 

22,513 

965 

14,419 

1,843 

635 

110 

1,916 

3,120 

865 
272 

80 
t81 
230 
181 
150 
836 

29 

2,044 
5,809 

8,326 

19,447 

243 
1,937 


01 

M 

& 

Is 


dollars. 

16,847,16 
980,843 
281,401 

338,370 

5,524 
704,564 

172,998 

7,403 

110.524 

14,131 

4,868 

14,601 
23,922 

6,631 
2,001 

613 
2,156 
1,766 
1,386 
1,150 
6,409 

224 

15,671 
44.535 

68,839 

149.096 

1,868 
14,856 


§< 


321.909.2,467.069 
155|        1.192 


S  •- 

tm  m  * 

2> 


46  2-5 
53  4-9 
95  4-9 

42  4-S 

42  4-5 
36  I-IO 

48  2-9 
95  1-9 
39  3-10 

36  3-6 
50 

53  7-10 
46  3-5 
AH 

35  9-10 

38 

40 

35  2-9 

37  4-9 
40 

42  4-5 

38  1-10 

35  7-10 

53  4-5 
41  3-5 

36  1-5 

39  1-9 

35  3-5 

36  3-9 
88  3-10 
50 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


NAVIGATION    AND    TRADE    BETWEEN   THE    UNITED  STATES    AND    THE    UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America^  is  confined  to  the  vessels  of  the  respective  countries, 
including  the  colonial  possessions.  This  is  much  upon  the  same  principle  as 
before  the  independence  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies:  excepting  that  the 
British  crown  subjected  the  colonial  carrying  trade  with  foreign  countries  to 
restrictions  that  were  palpably  unwise  and  unjust,  though  strictly  in  the  narrow 
spirit  of  the  Navigation  act.  Since  the  revolution,  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
trade  to  all  the  countries  in  the  world. — (See  Commercial  Legislation  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  hereafter.) 
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The  early  details  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonial  posses- 
sions were  by  no  means  attended  to.  Some  accounts  of  entrances  and  clear- 
ances, and  notices  of  the  imports^  were  kept  by  the  customs  department,  and 
from  these  the  following  tables  have  been  compiled. 

The  accounts  of  the  tonnage  employed  are  mixed  up  with  that  engaged  in  the 
North  American  fisheries^  and  in  the  circuitous  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  It 
comprised  a  great  share  of  the  whole  British  navigation  beyond  the  seas. 

From  the  date  of  first  passing  the  navigation  law  in  1660,  in  which  act  the 
exclusive  restrictions  to  be  observed  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  plantations 
in  America  is  declared^  we  have  but  scanty  information  respecting  the  commerce 
of  the  North  American  colonies  until  1670,  when  we  find  they  supplied  the  sugar 
plantations  with  cattle,  hogs,  flour,  timber,  slaves^  and  other  lumber ;  and  that 
"  in  time  of  dearth,''  the  plantations  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia^ supplied  even  Britain  and  Ireland  with  corn. 

In  1703,  a  law  was  passed  to  encourage  the  growth  and  importation  of  naval 
stores  from  the  North  American  colonies — and  an  active  trade  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  between  England  and  these  plantations^  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  West  Indies.  A  very  profitable  trade  from  the  North  American  planta- 
tions was  carried  on  with  the  foreign  West  Indies^  which  was  most  unwisely 
attempted  to  be  stopped^  by  British  West  Indian  interests  obtaining  a  British 
act  of  parliament,  framed  in  1733,  imposing  nearly  prohibitive  restrictions  on 
that  trade,  although  the  proceeds  and  profits  of  which  were  nearly  all  remitted  to 
England  in  payment  for  manufactures.  The  value  of  exports  from  Qreat  Britain  to 
North  America,  on  an  average  of  the  three  first  years  of  King  William's  reign, 
is  stated  by  Chalmers,  at  395,619/.  The  imports  at  339^138/.;  the  population 
in  1715,  that  is  130  years  ago,  at  375,750  whites  ;  58,850  negroes.  Total  434,600. 

That  trade  was  paralysed  for  some  time^  but  not  suppressed.  It  was  beyond 
the  power  of  mere  acts  of  parliament  to  annihilate  so  profitable  a  commerce:  espe- 
cially that  carried  on  by  British  merchants,  from  England,  through  the  North 
American  colonies,  to  the  French  and  other  foreign  West  Indies,  until  1665, 
when  Mr.  Grenville,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  but  of  contracted  mind,  and  a  most 
blundering  commercial  legislator,  converted  the  gallant  commanders  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war,  on  the  American  and  West  India,  as  well  as  on  the  British 
coasts,  into  sworn  revenue  ofiicers  for  the  enforcement  of  restrictive  navigation. 

The  profitable  trade  from  the  North  American  plantations  in  supplying  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Danish  West  Indies,  with  British  manufactures  and  colo- 
nial provisions  and  stores,  was  consequently,  during  the  following  year,  almost 
annihilated  by  the  wicked  interference  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Grievous,  indeed, 
was  the  consequent  infliction  upon  British  trade  and  navigation — and  unfortunate 
the  effects  finally  caused  by  the  just,  but  unredressed,  complaints  of  the  North 
American  colonists.*    Their  grievances  were  only  attended  to  by  an  attempt  to 

*  Macgregor's  British  America. 
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increase  their  burdens — hj  extending  to  them  the  Stamp  act — which  they  effec- 
tually resisted  under  the  title  of  "  Thefollif  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America.^' 

In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  New  England  colonists  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations^  printed  in  the  year  1715,  concerning  the  trade»  it  is  asserted,  **That 
one  fleet  only  from  New  England  brought  home  6000  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine  to  London.  Ships  of  late  we  build  yery  well,  both  for  beauty  and 
strength.  Even  so  early  as  this  time,  we  find  our  sugar  colonies  complaining 
of  New  England's  great  trade  to  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  which  they  now 
supply  with  vast  numbers  of  small  horses,  and  with  provisions,  fish,  &c.,  and  in 
return  took  their  molasses,  which  they  made  into  rum.'' 

In  the  year  1740,  it  appears  from  the  information  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  persons  concerned  in  the  two  British  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that 
about  200  British  ships  were  annually  and  constantly  employed  in  that  trade,  viz., 
'*  about  eighty  or  ninety  sail  to  Virginia,  and  about  110  to  120  to  Maryland ;  that 
the  ships  trading  thither  from  the  outports  of  Great  Britain  were  generally  of  a 
lesser  burden  than  were  those  from  the  port  of  London :  and  that  of  about  30,000 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  annually  imported  from  those  two  colonies  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, 18,000  were  brought  home  in  the  London  ships.  Also  that  this  computa- 
tion was  exclusive  of  the  vessels  employed  by  those  two  colonies  in  their  trade 
with  the  other  British  continental  and  island  colonies  of  America." 


From  the  Year  1744   to   1748, 

Exported — 

inclusive, 

From 

the  Year   1754  to    1758 
Exported — 

y   inclusive, 

TEARS. 

To  the  North- 
era  Colonies 
from  Britain. 

To  the  West 
India  lalanda 
from  Britain. 

Y  B  A  R  8. 

To  the  North- 
ern Coloniet 
from  Britain. 

To  the  Weft 
India  laUndt 
from  Britain. 

1744..... 

£ 

040,000 
334,000 
754,000 
726,000 
830,000 

£ 

796,000 
503,000 
472,000 
856,000 
734,000 

1764 

£ 
1,246,000 
1,177,000 
1,428,000 
1,7*7,000 
1333,000 

£ 

685,000 
694,000 
733,000 
776.000 
877,000 

1745 

1755 

1746 

1766 

1747 , 

1757 , 

1748 , 

1748 

Total .............. 

Total ,. 

3,484,000 

3,361.000 

7.410,000 

3,76^00O 

Difference  io  f«TOiir  o 
coloniea 

4  our  northern 

133,000 

Difference  in  feroar  < 
colon  iea 

>f  oar  northern 

3,645,000 

In  1761,  1762^  exclusive  of  pitch,  pine^  stayes,  shingles,  and  yarious  kinds  of 
wood,  there  were  many  other  articles  exported  from  South  Carolina:  among 
which  249,000 lbs.  of  indigo;  62,288  barrels  of  rice;  23,194  bushels  of  corn; 
3980  bushels  of  peas ;  3881  bushels  of  oats ;  2275  barrels  of  pork ;  1648  lbs. 
of  bacon ;  five  barrels  of  ham ;  eighty  kegs  of  butter ;  thirty-two  casks  of  taUow ; 
343  hogsheads,  215  bales  of  deer-skins,  and  1043  deer-skins  loose;  1199  barrels 
of  tar;  *J5\  barrels  of  turpentine;  nineteen  barrels  of  rosin;  sixteen  casks  of 
bees'- wax;  2693  tanned  hides;  fourteen  boxes  of  myrtle-wax  candles;  besides 
hoops,  handspikes,  furs,  pink  root,  reeds,  &c. 


DfCLAHKu  Value  of  British  and  Iriah  Produce  and  Manufocturea  Exported  from  ibe  Umted 
Kliifrdom  lothe  United  States  of  America,  in  each  Year,  from  1805  to  1811,  and  frton 

1814  to  1836. 


VKAllS.  Amnunt.  VKABS.i  A.u.mni.  VKABS.  AmuuDi.  YEARS 

Aii>>ai.t.,YliA[tS 

ADWiuLJ  YKARS.  Amoiu 

,«.,....!.,  sfiJlHIO  ....l,r..iTJ.m  ...\.^>  Jib,.  .... 
IMJ  ....  n.MOia  1114  ....        H.iauiBLfl  ...,;  i.'jio.sis  ism  .... 

IMI9  ....     T.IJS.-WOI-lfi  ....     ».iai;..S7TIBal   ....!  6.iH.8;il8iO  .... 

6,a«j,Wiei7  .... 

S.<M*741S»  .... 
B,09».3M  1«I9  .... 
r,lH8.'JMHU0  .... 

r.oia.iTt  isn s.wB.m 

«.«10.IISIM3  ....    JJI9.B99 

Tkape  between  Great  BritMD  and  the  Old  American  Colonies,  fr«m  1697  to  1783, 
inclusive,  showing'  the  official  Value  of  Ezporta  and  Imports. 


Nli>  Ekoliud. 

Niw  Yoii. 

PuRlTLriHl.. 

VlKOIKIl    IHD 
UlUTLlHD. 

Cai 

,..*. 

OK>ni.. 

YEARS. 

E..    1     .„. 

E.- 

Im- 

E.. 

Im- 

Ex- 

1— 

IB. 

poiu.  1   pxni. 

poru. 

p<»». 

poiu. 

port., 

poni. 

pom. 

port.. 

pot*. 

iwh!";:: 

ai.:<Ml    t..1.al7 
M.MO     IS7.MU 

Hjm 

10,7  M 

MTJSG 

11.373 

[j^ 

'fil' 

ai.flio 

IS.OM 

'u%'i 

!f*j« 

la.uns 

ITIO 

»,»l"3 

^1." 

*''m 

'iS?? 

IT»1 

n^    wJ  «io 

sAOi 

IKOU 

iIsS 

MM 

ITM 

JKWBJ 

«,»M 

KLW 

Ja6.77fi 

'«■"■'* 

ilJ>B 

S,I>ST 

K.IM 
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YEARS. 

Nxw  Ekguimd. 

NlW  YOKK. 

PlSKSTLTAMIA. 

ViROlHIA   AMD 

Mahtlamd. 

Caeolina. 

GlOROlA. 

port*. 

£ 

66,538 

59,533 

47359 

27356 

30,204 

25,985 

37,802 

46,225 

41,733 

74,815 

88.157 

145319 

141,733 

128,207 

148,375 

129,353 

148,011 

150381 

126,265 

124,624 

112,248 

116388 

762 

1,880 

372 

806 

32 

2,068 

26350 

Im- 
port*. 

Rx- 

porti. 

Im- 
ports. 

Rx. 

ports. 

Im. 
ports. 

Rx- 

ports. 

la- 
ports. 

Rx- 

ports. 

Im. 
ports. 

Ex. 
ports. 

Im. 
ports. 

1754 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1700 

1761 

1762 

1763 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1760 

n70 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

in« 

in7 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

329,433 
341,706 
884.371 
363,404 
465,694 
527,067 
699347 
334,225 
247365 
258,851 
459,765 
451,299 
409,642 
406,081 
419,797 
207,993 
804,451 
1,420,119 
824,830 
527,055 
562,476 
71,626 
59350 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

lfl^,558 

96,663 
28,055 
24.073 
10,168 
14,260 
21,684 
21,IS5 
48,648 
58342 
53,908 
53,697 
54,959 
67,020 
61,422 
87,115 
73,466 
69,882 
04,875 
82,707 
76346 
80,008 
187318 
2,318 
8,430 
16,102 
14,86« 
15332 
3,905 
7,600 
83,413 

£ 
127,497 
151,071 
250,425 
353,311 
356,555 
630,785 
480,106 
289370 
288346 
238,560 
915,416 
382340 
330329 
417,957 
482330 
74,918 
475391 
653,621 
343,970 
2H9.214 
437,937 
1,228 

57,295 
26,449 
349,712 
496,602 
502,977 
186,242 
547.132 

80319 
32336 
26.091 
14,190 
81,383 
22,404 
22,754 
89.170 
38.091 
38,228 
36,258 
25,148 
26,851 
37,641 
59,406 
26,111 
28,109 
31,615 
20,133 
36,652 

69311 

175,962 

1,421 

17 

56 

570 

37 

•  • 

•  • 

30,053 

4tf 

244,647 
144.406 
200.169 
168,426 
260.993 
498,161 
707398 
204,067 
206.109 
284,152 
436,191 
363368 
827314 
371,830 
432,107 
190.906 
134,881 
728,744 
507309 
426,448 
625,652 
1366 
365 

7337 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

239.'462 

578,435 
480,668 
337,759 
418,881 
454,362 
857,228 
504,461 
455.083 
415,700 
642,294 
550.508 
505,671 
461.603 
437,926 
406,048 
361,892 
435,004 
577,848 
528.404 
580303 
612.030 
758,356 
73,226 
58 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

93,888 

4tf 

323313 
285,157 

334397 
426.687 
438.471 
456,007 
605382 
545,350 
418,599 
555,391 
515,192 
383,224 
372,548 
437,628 
475,984 
488362 
717,782 
9203^6 
793,910 
328,904 
528,738 
1,921 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

199,667 

4tf 

307,238 

325.525 

222315 

130.889 

150311 

206,534 

162.769 

253.002 

181,695 

282366 

341.727 

385318 

293,587 

895,027 

508,108 

387.114 

278,907 

420311 

423,923 

456,513 

432302 

579349 

13,668 

2,238 

1,074 

3,732 

708 

94368 

14,182 

74,589 

149,215 
187,887 
181.780 
213.949 
181.002 
215,255 
218.131 
254.587 
194,170 
250,132 
305308 
834,709 
296,732 
244,093 
289,868 
306,600 
146,273 
409.169 
449310 
344,859 
378,116 
6,245 

•  » 

236,941 

330347 

09,743 

216,737 

8336 
4,437 
7,155 

•  • 

0,074 
12.198 
5,764 
6,622 
14,469 
31,825 
34.183 
63.074 
85,856 
42,402 
82370 
55332 
63310 
66,083 
85,391 
67,647 
103,477 
12369 

007 

9351 

506 

6,804 

^765 

1347 

2,630 

530 

«371 

10319 

15,178 

94,279 
23,761 
44.908 
18,338 
29.165 
67.268 
83,334 
56,562 
58,340 
56,193 
70,493 
92,406 
02,932 
57,518 
113,777 

85 

913M 

14,059 

340 

22,682 

ToTAii  Official  Value  of  Exports  to,  and  Imports  from,  Great  Britain  to  the  American 

Colonies  during  the  following  Years : — 


YEARS. 


1701 
1710 
1720 
1730, 
1740 
1750 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768. 


Imports,    j    Rxports. 


Y  R  A  R  S. 


£ 
309,136 

249317 

468.100 

662,586 

718.419 

804,770 

761,108 

847.804 

742,635 

1,106,163 

1.110.576 

1.151.702 

1.422.103 

1,472.802 

1.656383 


£ 

343,828 

293,662 

319.705 

536362 

813.385 

1313.075 

2,61 1,767 

1,652,082 

1.377,164 

1,632,001 

2,249,713 

1.044,120 

1,983,003 

2,168,112 

2390.322 


1760 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774. 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783, 


Imports. 


£ 

1331315 

1315,535 

1330.845 

1.258,518 

13<i9,232 

1,373,848 

1,921,253 

103,067 

12319 

17,694 

19.579 

18,560 

09347 

28376 

313398 


Exports. 


1,604,974 

1325,575 

4,202,474 

8312,638 

1.079.417 

8390.440 

196.163 

55,415 

57,295 

33,986 

349,707 

825,431 

847383 

256325 

1,435,229 


Total  Numher  of  British  Ships  and  Seamen  employed  in  the  Trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  America,  in  the  Year  1771. 


COLONIES. 


Hudson's  Bay 

Labrador  (American  Tessels),  120 

Newfbnndland  (8000  boats) 

Canada 

NoTa  Scotia 

New  England 

Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Carried  forward 


Ships. 


number. 

4 

880 
84 

6 
46 

3 
30 


503 


S2amen. 


number. 
130 

20,560 

408 

72 

552 

36 
330 


22,088 


COLONIES. 


Brought  forward 

Penna^lvania , 

Virginia  and  Maryland.. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina , 

Georgia 

St.  Augustine 

Pensaoola , 

Total 


Seamen. 

nuuibei. 

22388 

300 

3,960 

406 

1,680 

940 

84 

180 


88,910 


Official  Value  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Amei 
in  eadtYear  &om  1^  Adinowledgment  of  their  Independence  to  1845,  induaiTe.* 


lupoiu.  I  Eiporu.       Y  B  A  a  S. 


1JU6.U6 

%tH.i<a      7,S13J17 


813W7T 
7^1  MM 
9JGSJX 
U41UM 

io;(n.i« 


Statemkmt  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  all  British,  Foreign,  and  American  Tonnage  vfaidi 
entered  the  Fortsof  the  United  States,  from  1789  to  1S44. 


iicssu 


U(I,7M 
•IMN 


*  The  official  values  at  average  prices  computed  at  BTerage  prices  in  the  jear  1694  aie  absurdly 
erroneous ;  aod  have  been  merely  returned  by  the  customs,  under  the  supposition  that  they  ronn 
the  best  index  ta  to  the  relative  quantities  exported'  from  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  si> 
ranged  the  above  table  as  an  approximate  view  of  the  relative  quantities  exported  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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Statebcbnt  made  to  Congress,  by  the  American  Government,  of  the  Trade  between  the 

United  States  of  America  and  the  United  KingdonL 


NAVIGATION. 

GOMMBRCK. 

TONNAGB   EMrLOTBD. 

YEARS, 
ending  80Ui 

Inwards. 

Ontwarda. 

iMPOira. 

Sept. 

^^'    Britiah. 
can. 

Other 
Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

Ameri- 
can. 

Britiab. 

Other 
Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

In 

American 

VeeaeU. 

In 
Foreign 

VoMels. 

TOTAL, 

1821 

tnoa. 

120,209 

135.075 

153,720 

150.147 

154.293 

19«382 

199367 

154339 

177.695 

211,250 

233.407 

180.S28 

tona. 

48,941 
59,553 
72,328 
54,404 
46371 
49,755 
80,845 
99,642 
76,961 
80,756 
102.352 
141.165 

toot. 

338 

243 

82 

297 

•  • 

251 
593 
191 
148 
108 

tons. 
175.543 
194371 
226,130 
204,848 
200,664 
242,388 
281305 
254,172 
254,699 
292,114 
835,769 
328.394 

tons. 
145,656 
171.390 
149.491 
108341 
199.145 
164,741 
218,519 
142,408 
187,285 
204.221 
249,495 
193.302 

tona. 
27,907 
37,364 
61,286 
49,907 
43,175 
46,952 
73.110 
87,324 
70,9^3 
68360 
94,043 
104,851 

tona. 

•  • 

•  • 

197 
820 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

220 

1174 

tona. 

173328 
208,754 
210,974 
213,748 
242,640 
210,693 
291,085 
229,782 
268,206 
273.067 

dallara. 

23,090,742 

30,706,433 

24,436,611 

25,654,800 

34,663,192 

23,«I9,197 

27,720,049 

28,688,118 

22,402365 

91  MMlfi^ 

dollara. 
1396306 
4.099364 
8.498.030 

2,433311 
2,050,054 
2,602,772 
2306,464 
4,128,092 
2377,124 
8,017362 
8,832,684 

dollara. 
26,087,106 
34,806,287 
27385,141 
28388317 
30,713346 
26,U1,909 
30,287.1 13 

IHM 

1823 

1824  

1826 

1826 

1827 

1828 

32311,210 

1829 

25379,489 

1830 

24.519.214 

1831 

344,804  1  la.iAl  naa 

44.098,717 

1832 

401 

209327 

1  32343,935 

4377,804 

80,921.799 

C  O  M  If  B  R  G  Er-contiHU€d, 


BxpoRTa. 


YBARS 
eadinf  30th  Sept. 


1821 

1822 

1824 

*  o«0« •  ■•••••••••  ••• 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1881 

1882 


American  Prodnce  and  Mtnn- 
liictnrea. 


In 

American 

Vemela. 


dollars. 

15.058,992 
18,080,136 
14.303.766 
14349,622 
28,693,172 
15,971,023 
18,838,065 
12329,817 
16,147,987 
19,002359 
22,666,742 
18,188369 


In 
Forei, 
VeMel 


U0. 


dollara. 

8,575.142 

4.771,998 

6.636,951 

6,478370 

6,330394 

4,441.193 

0,649,645 

7,261,854 

6366.440 

5397,269 

7,949,771 

9,726,710 


TOTAL. 


dollan. 
18,634,134 

23,468,136 
20340,717 
20328,592 
35,028,460 
20,413316 
25,487,710 
20,091,671 
22304,377 
26,499,918 
30,616313 
27314,579 


Foreign  Produce  and  Mann- 
factorea. 


TOTAL. 


In 
American 


dollars. 
2,058,116 
901,236 
582,221 
647376 
569,897 
906,096 
813,800 

2370,538 
967,922 
273,748 

1.798,328 

1302,385 


In 
Fore 


foreign 

easeia. 


dollar*. 

85,230 

138,975 

444,001 

644,211 

1,499,705 
013361 
590,736 
598,466 
819,394 
655,691 
574,678 
997,731 


TOTAU 


dollara. 

2,143346 

1.040.211 

1.026.222 
1,291,587 
2,059,002 
1,678,669 

904,596 
2,968,996 
1,787316 

829,434 
2,378,006 
2,900,116 


In 

American 

Veaaela. 

dollars. 

17,117,108 

19,587374 

14,886,987 

15,496,998 

29,263,069 

16,986,121 

19,161,925 

16,200360 

17,115,869 

19.876,402 

24,465,070 

20,001,2541 


dollars. 
8.660372 
4.910,978 
0.980,952 
0,123,181 
7329,999 
5365,754 
7340381 
7,860319 
7,176,834 
fl,46S,950 
8324,440 
10,723,441 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 
20,777,480 
24,498347 
21,866339 
21.620.179 
37,083,006 
21391375 
26392306 
23,060,669 
24.291.698 
26320352 
32,989319 
30314.095 


A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  declared  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  to  the  Unitea  States  of  America,  in  each 
of  the  Ten  Years  from  1827  to  1832. 


ARTICLES. 


Appard,  slops,  and  haberdashery..yaltte 
Brasa  and  copper  manufactureB ....  cwL 

Co^a,  calm,  and  cinders» tona 

Cotton  manafMtarea yards 

—  Hosiery,  laoe,  and  small  warea..yalue 

—  Twist  and  yam lbs. 

Banlienware pieces 

Olaea cwt 

Hardware  andcntlery.... do. 

Iftm    and    ateel,  wrought    and    un- 

wronght tons 

I^ead  and  ahot do. 

Leather,  wrought  and  nnwronght..  .lbs. 
Linen  manofsctorea yards 

—  Thread,  tapes,  and  small  wara8..Talne 

Plate,  jewellery,  and  watchea do. 

Salt Imshels 

Silk  manofactnres. rahie 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  and  tin  plates.do. 

Wool,  sheep*s lbs. 

Woollen  and  worated  yarn do. 

Manafactnres pieces 

» I^'ds 

Small  warea ralne 

Total  declared  ralne  of  British  and 
Iiiah  produce  and  manufactures  ex* 
rted. 


1827 


Quantity. 


po 


number. 

24.684 

82.058 

92,850309 

"8314 

14.008.706 

60,490 

142,872 

14.789 

1380 

179,007 

18,789306 


3,027338 


424365 
3,095378 


Value. 


£ 

182,061 

134378 

19300 

2,257350 
269.075 

1,547 

180,113 

<  138,264 

758399 

156,802 

14,783 
82,458 

785,670 
27,037 
36,397 
48,784 
67,111 

120,164 


1,227,542 

208,781 

71,537 


7318,272 


1828 


Quantity. 


number. 

12,892 

28,554 

36,200,427 

100385 

10,584311 

87,472 

124309 

16,458 

1,400 

156,489 

17332,424 


9,440,870 


218,504 

843,657 
2,718,358 


Value. 


175,400 
25388 
29,822 

645378 
24,800 
36,831 
44,980 
46387 

111,189 
5,166 

1314,966 

213,475 

82,729 


5310315 


1829 


Qnantity. 


t 

number. 

138.890 

•  • 

68338 

12,077 

15,422 

31.051 

1312,466 

32,552,062 

185,021 

•  « 

6315 

30,182 

240,736 

14355,482 

90,821 

22,995 

704,679 

122,009 

11,235 

112 

168,711 

18367399 


8,515,924 


900 

807,786 
1,001,519 


Value. 


£ 

96,025 

60,540 

19384 

1,840,0>3 

155334 
1,928 

190,690 
65,810 

669,871 

110,889 

1,489 

26,236 

629,477 
23,821 
31,729 
61,137 
58,683 
58,066 
397 

815.642 

139,869 

34.703 


4,823,415 


920 


AMERICA. 


ARTICLES. 


Apparel,  slops,  andbaberdashery-.Talne 
Brass  and  copper  mannfactares....cwt. 

Coals,  calm,  and  cinders tons 

Cotton  manufactures yard^ 

—  Hosiery,  lace,  and  small  ware8..Tahit 

—  Twist  and  yam lbs. 

Earthenware pieces 

Glass cwt 

Hardwares  and  cutlery do. 

Iron    and    steel,    wrought    and    un- 

wronght tons 

LeadandshoC do 

Leather,  wrought  aaidunwro«ghc....lbe. 
Lioea  msnufactnrea yards 

—  Thread,  tapes,  and  snail  wares.Taliie 

Plate,  jewellery,  and  watches do. 

Salt busbelt. 

Bilk  manofsetures rahit 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  and  tin  p1afteB.do. 

Wool,  sheep's Ibe. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn do. 

„      Manufactures piece* 

„«         f*  y*:^^ 

Small  wares value 

Total  declared  ralue  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  e&* 
portea 


1830 


Qnandty. 


number. 

1*9^96 

31^34 

49,331,374 

48,980 

13,943,234 

33,207 

123,330 

15,154 

172 

288,863 

20,«34,776 


3,651,472 


210,109 

377,227 

1,789,979 


Value. 


£ 
107,505 

90,598 

17.618 

2,055,658 

249,307 

3,5M 

184,640 

37,199 
662,126 

133,606 

2,108 

2835 

698.78S 
26,r25 
48,008 
66.760 

193,957 

101,229 
11,310 

931,418 

151,514 

47,387 


6,132,346 


1831 


1832 


Quantity. 


number. 

37,482 

15,103 

08,687,893 

317,392 

18,725,316 

35,089 

212,700 

30,818 

351 

216,387 

26,501,689 


3,130,254 


1,218,648 
743,306 
838,110 

2,586.409 


Value. 


£ 

138,363 

169,583 

9,231 

2,318,824 

344,427 

19,063 
233.139 

87,854 
998,469 

248,707 

7,718 

34.707 

965,375 
36,321 
71,020 
36,988 

237,985 

101,497 

30.090 

59,910 

1,890,838 

266,198 
73,143 


9,053,383 


Quantity. 


Value. 


number. 

n,331 

42,210 

81,508,744 

82,104 

28,418.411 

39.in 

157.489 

37.503 

4^43 

100,115 

8,654,123 


3,680,491 


1.000 

647,389 

489.469 

1,534,723 


£ 

81.472 
14a,57S 


1,0«,373 

193,109 

5.043 

264,980 

82  968 

738,016 

SMXtt 
56,876 
17^78 

389.631 
M,338 
78.041 
»4,2n 
91.215 

196.109 

34 

42;^  I 

1,2I6.S8< 

IG0L7lt 
42^7 


S^68.272 


A  Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  which  entered  Inwards  ftnd  deared 
Outwards  at  the  Ports  of  the  United  States,  m  1821  and  1831. 


COUNTRIES. 


Swedish  West  Indies ... 

Daaish  West  Indies 

Dateh  West  indies 

Bnglaud.... 

Seetlsnd 

Ireland 

OibralUr 

British  West  Indies 

British  North  American  Colonics. 

Newfoundland  h isheries 

Hanse  Towns  and  Genwaoy 

France    

French  Bast  Indies 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies , 

Portugsl 

Axores  Inlands 

Honduras,  Gampeasky,  &c 

Mexico........... «•.* *• 

BrsxU 

Europe  generally •. 


INWARDS. 


1821 


OUTWARDS. 


1831 


ToUl 


tons. 

.  • . . 

.  •  •  • 

.... 

19,346 

6.220 

2,201 


3,169 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

24306 

•  ■  •  * 

244 


tons. 
...  * 
334 

•  •  •  ■ 

84,324 

11.008 

7,020 

•  •  •  • 

23,760 

82,557 

736 

374 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

87 

»  •  •  • 

462 
264 
000 

1,309 
632 

24O2O 


1821 


1831 


537 

•  •  •  • 

38.691 

7.232 

3.018 

433 

•  ■  •  • 

405 


3,053 


1.071 
405 


35,686 


213,887 


319 


53.168 


tons. 
117 

506 

8I.S3S 

9.102 
2^06 

17303 
9«,77» 

2,722 

57 

14 


223 

169 
140 


2ii;i70 


Declared  Value  of  ^tish  and  Irish  Produce  and  ManufiMstures  Exported  ^m  the 

United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  of  America. 


Apparel. 

Brass  and 

Cotton 

Iron  and  Steel, 

Wrought  and 

Unwrougfat. 

LineiiMa. 

TEARS. 

Slops,  and 

Haber. 

dasfaifry. 

Copper 
Manu- 
factures. 

Manufactures, 

indudinf 
Cottnn  Yam. 

Earthen- 
ware. 

Hardwares 
SDdCatlery. 

nnlaotuves, 

including 

Linen  Yarn. 

Sak  tf  ann- 
Caouirea. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1833 

127.911 

138,430 

1,733,047 

221,661 

711.305 

412.515 

882312 

25137S 

1834 

106.282 

87,840 

1,078,402 

196,001 

047,216 

822,156 

1.049380 

20030* 

1833 

228,261 

166,000 

2,729,430 

948,220 

078,491 

408.868 

1,563.476 

5S7.04* 

1830 

234,269 

270,028 

2,491,719 

405,512 

1318,412 

912.387 

1,68831» 

5243^1 

1837 

75,283 

113,782 

7^^733 

212,632 

574,876 

469308 

585.787 

I09.6» 

1838 

104,151 

140,722 

1,470,367 

813,749 

661.704 

634305 

944.580 

348.506 

1839 

180,019 

129,226 

1,467,082 

400,164 

849.640 

801,198 

1368323 

410,0^ 

1840 

109,341 

107,478 

1,123,439 

179.033 

3M.065 

353.534 

976347 

274.1» 

1841 

137,088 

104.153 

1,516,933 

223,470 

684,400 

626,53i 

1.232.247 

300757 

1842 

84,893 

80^952 

487,276 

108,873 

298^81 

394354 

403343 

81343 

1843 

142,899 

132.470 

804.341 

191,432 

448,321 

223.638 

715346 

164333 

1844 

229,870 

197,299 

1,052,008 

348,928 

837,082 

696337 

988392 

1893»» 

1845 

TRADE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BBITAIN  AND  THE  ITNITED  STATES. 


TinUHl 
Pewter 

rOT.L. 

YBAR8. 

tinitsd 
Sam. 

Briiiib  W«it 
ludiH. 

Brlii^ 
Norlb 

Bit  IBIU 
Tenitwie* 

ins  .... 
IM*. 

ISM.'.V.V.'.' 

wm'.V.V." 

1843 

I41J39 
IM,MI 

IM.Ut 

H1.»fi 

IT4.«M 

m,»a» 
m.7M 

i'fiWMO 

».m.m 

l,Wlt,l>M 

1,887,177 

IM4.V 

e 

699,77* 

9M.WW 

d»t,3tH 
4U.4M 

«9i,4ra 

III 

T.osa.Mt 

»,S*8,BOT 
MIUM 
J,9M,0T9 

*,        M 

i  i 

S.          «l 

»,      as 
>!'      SI 

l,»«!lM 

M9S.B01 

S|a7s!l9« 

739iWM 

QcAHTiTiES  of  tbe  Principal  Articles   Imported   into  the   United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  tHe  same  Ardclea  Entered  for  Home  Consumpdon. 


BARK, 
For  Twnwn'  or  07™"  Qh. 

BSBP,  SALTED. 

B  V  T  T  B  B. 

CHBBBB. 

iBportod. 

mapaoii. 

ImiwM. 

XUDIHbRI. 

Il.[H»M, 

Bd  tend  for 
.MDptln. 

llVWMd- 

.«.pti». 

ISU 

IBM 

1M» 

IS16 

ti»'.'.'.'.'.'. 

iB«:;;:r. 
1M4 

l».V3 

M 

»7,M8 
1I,M4 

»h11» 

I3,'499 

n,7M 

HMJ 

i^in 

19^9 

»99 

7,»M 
7MM 

100 

1 

487 

■J 

117 

cwt». 

IJ.9W 

CORHiirii,: 

HIDES,   VNTANNED 

W-..T.                      1         W«.T,La». 

"■"■ 

*'""^pr"* 

laporM. 

Imf-mi 

wBpttoa. 

-■^ 

Entered  ta 
BniH  Con- 
mmptiini. 

■uidpMoa. 

laii 

im'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1S36 

iMa.'.'.'.'.'. 

Wtt 

1144 

J,7« 

ID,US 
IS.11I 

I.IM 

W*.K7 

HI>SS 
91Ji7 

M 

an 

in 

»9,«ai 

n 
«a 

M4 

M 
69* 

1,899 
7,3*i 

MJ9S 

la!w9 

ffii 

922 


AMERICA. 


IRON,  CHROMATE  OP. 

LARD. 

MANGANESE,  ORB  OP. 

OIL,  SPERMACBTI. 

YEARS. 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Entefedfor 

Imported. 

Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Home  Con- 
snmption. 

Imported. 

Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Home  Con. 
sumption. 

tons. 

tons. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

tens. 

tons. 

tnns. 

tnns. 

1833 

740 

740 

1834 

713 

714 

1835 

1276 

1376 

•  ■  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

1 

1830 

533 

563 

•  •  •• 

•  •  *  • 

157 

89 

1837 

1009 

1055 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

150 

218 

588 

467 

1838 

1987 

1834 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  • 

395 

390 

84 

150 

1839 

1096 

809 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

200 

211 

168 

183 

1840 

507 

593 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

76 

76 

1408 

350 

1841 

395 

G50 

4.739 

3,044 

165 

167 

601 

1166 

1843 

911 

1046 

26,555 

24,977 

50 

50 

1171 

394 

1843 

808 

808 

76,010 

60,641 

•  ■   •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1866 

1043 

1844 

1845 

3060 

3060 

09,137 

81,445 

•  •   •  ■ 

■  •  ■  • 

1053 

1468 

PORK,  SALTED. 

RICE. 
Not  in  the  Husk. 

R  I  C  B, 
Rougb  and  in  the  Husk. 

SEEDS,  Tis 

..CLOVER, 

Entered  for  Home 

YEARS. 

Consumption 

Entered  for 

Entered  fur 

(after  deducting 

the  quantity 
Cleared  in  the 

Bntepod  nv 

Imported. 

Hume  Con- 

Imported. 

Home  Con- 

Imported. 

Imported. 

Home  Cob- 

sumption. 

sumption. 

United  Kingdom 

and  Exported 
upon  Drawback.). 

cwts. 

svmptioD. 

cwt«. 

cwu. 

cwrta. 

cwu. 

quarters. 

quarters. 

cwta. 

1833 

13S2 

•  •  •  • 

15.724 

5518 

34,114 

18,080 

350 

1374 

1834 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

6,183 

496 

35,716 

37316 

133S 

1374 

1835 

7 

7 

2,297 

303 

33,416 

17,729 

8383 

1.0tt 

1836 

5 

3 

3,974 

833 

30,453 

33.028 

17391 

9,034 

1837 

•  •  •  • 

•  •   •  • 

1.187 

130 

39.731 

19.009 

715 

10364 

1838 

10 

10 

503 

60 

35.335 

17,766 

496 

8,648 

1839 

39 

13 

676 

58 

43,882 

38,483 

1 

118 

1840 

7 

3 

848 

330 

41,528 

17.005 

*  •  •. 

t 

1841 

10,078 

259 

145 

53 

40313 

83377 

13393 

6,104 

1842 

13,408 

6533 

890 

444 

40,450 

98,b99 

83333 

84,177 

1843 

9,883 

1556 

13374 

4065 

18,508 

14,076 

8370 

0310 

1844 

34342 

1033 

5,143 

838 

36,003 

37,150 

7,790 

11399 

1845 

SEEDS;  Tis.: 

SKINS    AND    PURS,    rix.: 

YEARS. 

FLAX  SEED  &  LINSEED. 

BEAR. 

B  BAY  BR. 

DBBR. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Bnteredfor 

Home  Gon- 

Bumpt&on. 

Importod. 

Bnt«r«dfBr 
snmptieB. 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1845 

quarters. 
13343 

16.368 
24378 
15,446 
4,603 
5,259 
6,170 
9,164 
3,693 
2.448 
3,670 
2376 

quarters. 

12,542 

16,700 

24.415 

15,631 

4.797 

5311 

6.241 

9.010 

3,860 

2,593 

3,670 

3,864 

number. 

10310 
5,377 

10,184 
5,756 
3373 
3,495 
4,809 
4.603 
6,579 
5,126 
5,377 
5,138 

number. 

1760 

150 

190 

048 

1110 

1245 

792 

552 

344 

90 

404 

303 

number. 

8337 

12,625 

2315 

6,434 

19,298 

14,413 

10376 

12,180 

15350 

12,881 

8313 

5,601 

number. 
12310 
13,516 

8,556 

6,389 
18380 
13333 
11,944 
18,104 
14371 

9,751 
10333 

0335 

number. 

186330 
85M96 
835368 
198,139 
138,785 
171375 
100.006 
409308 
186370 
155.167 
161314 
107,043 

nnmber. 
88307 
41383 
55,080 
49,654 
51380 
89398 
94,733 
90,149 
88,406 
89.177 
SS349 
88303 

TRADE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


923 


SKINS    AND    PURS;    vis. : 

YIUBS. 

POX. 

MARTEN. 

MINK. 

MUSQUASH. 

Imported. 

Entered  tor 

Home  Con- 

aumption. 

Entered  for 
Imported.  Home  Con- 
mmption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

1883 

number. 
61,497 
47348 
69,704 
40.263 
62,118 
47,504 
44,839 
89370 
71335 
81,385 
51.670 
40360 

number. 
11.063 
7,188 
3.140 
6,915 
8,663 
3393 
1387 

566 
1.866 
2.220 
2,048 

407 

number. 

40,777 
82,604 
47,268 
26,984 
33,781 
20.455 
26,721 
20,107 
40398 
16,808 
25,144 
18.992 

number. 
44382 
40.795 
24.884 
81,051 
26.478 
24.eW 
11,806 
22387 
82,698 
80.046 
20.884 
11,180 

number. 

96,749 
96,158 
82.950 
98,328 
72,627 
64.964 
82311 
88,679 

109,167 
78,197 
04,773 

151390 

number. 
83,413 
40,693 
41,000 
42367 
83,680 
84,094 
26308 
28386 
A2318 
79315 
66,695 
70,739 

number. 

13.380 
128352 

23.282 
192.125 
828.148 
168.270 
111.156 
188398 
191.944 
800376 
288.086 
228382 

number. 

96366 

62.178 

14,457 

59346 

66.006 

865349 

191.076 

128.618 

127319 

866.008 

108,618 

165301 

1884 

1836 

1886 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

1844 

1845 

SKINS    AND    FURS}    ris.: 

TALLOW. 

YEARS. 

RACCOON. 

SEAL. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

1888. 

number. 

228362 
206.116 
296314 
131,176 
183,034 
102.809 
263,007 
492,689 
607.785 
176326 
876308 
802365 

number. 

601 

7360 

73 

988 

778 

598 

217 

467 

1.976 

40318 

00310 

0366 

number. 
103,193 
1,241 

2.081 

7.151 

9374 

47301 

11322 

2,041 

8.178 

24.112 

68387 

.... 

number. 

102.759 

1,186 

854 

1,481 

10399 

4,711 

6.034 

13311 
8.178 
2.848 

84,399 
460 

owts. 
2,084 

827 

896 

8,870 

I3O8 

28.040 

46303 

81,790 

cwts. 

1884 

2,163 

1885 

1886.. •.. 

1887 

1888 

827 

1839 

1840 

4.766 

1841 

1,208 
26,864 

1842 

1848 

43,960 

1844 

64.667 

1846 

t 

m    A 

TIMBER,    Tix.: 

YEARS. 

T  A  n. 

STATES. 

FIR.    OAK,   &0. 
8  Incbes  Square,  and  upwards. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Heme  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home  Con- 

sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

1833 

lasts. 
1221 

lasts. 
1273 
1760 
1284 
1668 
1268 

879 
1658 
1275 
2844 
1560 
1733 

898 

ft.  bbds.    loads. 

668             0 

1772             0 

2961              0 

1577              0 

76              0 

1166              0 

674             0 

677             0 

705             0 

747  and  126 

810 

208 

ft.  hhds.    loads. 

4  0 

0  0 
14           0 

8           0 
147           0 

5  0 

1  0 
0           0 
0           0 

17  and  20 
116 
180 

loads. 

485 

158 

263 

587 

468 

4 

111 

2282 

2005 

1082 

6574 

1050 

loads. 
688 

1884 

1727 
1258 

180 

1885 

168 

1886 

1467 

587 

1687 

1251 
870 
1600 
1148 
2278 
1561 
1600 
873 

414 

1888 

58 

1889 

110 

1840 

1281 

1841 

2514 

1841 

690 

1843 

4025 

1844 

3955 

1845 

924 


AMERICA. 


TOBACCO 
(  Unmanofactared  ). 

TOBACCO 
(Manufactured  ur  Cigart). 

TURPENTINI 

Y  B  A  B  8. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 
Consnmpdoo. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 
Conaomptloo. 

• 
Inpoited. 

1833 

IlM. 

30.748,817 
87,804.871 
14,955,419 
fl.308,756 
16,353.973 
39.166,763 
83.872,316 
84,628,886 
42,132,969 
88.618,012 
41,038,597 
82311.549 

lbs. 
10,3933M 
10,840,081 
21,636.661 
11335,101 
12,092369 
12314.487 
18.301317 
31.169351 
11.260,407 
31382.483 
21394.764 
83.398,563 

Um. 

119376 

635316 

177,734 

73,609 

409.566 

989.663 

•81,861 

1,163,833 

1,435,898 

381,171 

634,101 

615363 

Iba. 
18,694 

14310 
10.281 
7386 
33,591 
7.437 
7,893 
7.771 
7.137 
7.134 
6,380 
8,698 

cwts. 
311,486 

300337 
193337 
870368 
417316 
419311 
318,481 
349.136 
361,681 
408330 
478,183 
4^3,195 

sua 

1834 

n,4sr 

1885 

MM* 

1886 

HUB 

1817 

411^ 

1888 

wja 

1880 

HUM 

1840 

30^ 

1841 

am 

1843 

4flyei 

1848 

4^107 

1844., 

1845 

YEARS. 


1838. 
1884. 
1835. 
1886. 
1887. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1841. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 


WAX,   BEES 


Imported. 


cwta. 

833 

71 

351 

151 

159 

344 

886 

881 

459 

1094 

1803 

1664 


Entered  for 

Home 
Consumption. 


cwts. 

138 

71 

37 

68 

55 

118 

359 

386 

471 

019 

1669 

1654 


WOOL,   COTTON. 


Imported. 


lbs. 
137,506,758 
169,198,075 
384355,811 
389,615.691 
820,651,716 
481,437.888 
311,597.798 
487,856,504 
358,840,964 
414,030,779 
574336.510 
517318,613 


Entered  for 

Home 
Consomptlon. 


lbs. 
13f  364.159 
161 333.596 
169,653349 
187,346,711 
80*J,087306 
389379,184 
386,433.450 
453390,111 
353353,509 
886,107.190 
509,475.100 
454367,749 


WOOL,   SHgEF'S. 


lbs. 

334,678 

1,048309 
137306 
631,890 
837300 

57.785 
149,168 
115,  95 

58,791 
661,038 
118,615 

89385 


Baimdftr 


An 

3autn 

41^ 

mj» 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  British  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  entered  from  the  VM 
States  in  the  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  during  the  Fourteen  Yetf^ 
ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1845  ;  also,  a  similar  Return  of  the  Number  deaitd 
Outwards  for  the  United  States. 


YEARS. 


1833 
1838 
1834 
1836 
1886 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841. 
1843 
1843 
18«4 
1845 


AMERICAN     SHIPS. 


ENTERED. 


Ships. 


number. 
639 
438 
443 
491 
543 
534 
608 
784 
556 
867 
584 
554 
715 
575 


Tonnage. 


tons. 

88]»,869 

167.359 

181,874 

304,580 

886,393 

186.483 

175,813 

367.467 

388,005 

430.867 

304.170 

319,634 

869.100 

338,737 


CLEARED. 


Ships. 


number. 
651 
471 
447 
546 
601 
579 
684 
830 
580 
839 
580 
616 
717 
631 


Tonnage. 


tons. 

131.880 

176,771 

180360 

880313 

351,081 

855.046 

884348 

373310 

898334 

409,930 

813,390 

340.338 

896387 

355344 


BRITISH    SHIPS. 


CLEARED. 


Ships. 


number. 
358 
458 
473 
3^ 
334 
339 
800 
139 
108 
360 
818 
855 
410 
488 


Tonnage. 


tons. 

114.800 

147,901 

158,487 

133.754 

119,908 

188,856 

110.478 

109,951 

134.788 

180,041 

159,597 

J  95.745 

146,086 

838,889 


BNTBRW- 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  Year  ending  5th  of  January,  1843,  exdfusively  of  Vesaels  in  ballast 


NATIONS. 


Uoited  Kincdoni  ui4  Ita 

Rnanaii 

Sweden... •.. 

Norway 

Denmark. 

Pmatia... 

Other  Oermaii  Stataa.... 

Holland 

Belgium.......;.. 


ENTERED 
INWARDS. 


Shipe 


No. 

13^33 
t20 
S07 
679 
786 
711 
668 
481 
%66 


Tona. 


CLEARED 
OUTWARDS. 


Shipa. 


Carried  farward....  17,996  3.328^11   19»3 17  3,232.804 


No. 

2,660,888 
69,249 
82;U2 

107,429 
54,066 

188,431 
74^38 
40,909 
86319 


Tona. 


No. 

19,198 
127 
198 
264 
1,092 
606 
967 
513 
894 


NATIONS. 


ENTERED 
INWARDS. 


Shipa. 


No. 

Broagkt  forward 
2,789.0731  France 
88.269  Spain 
27.094  ~ 
80A»29 
87.497 
108,917 
91,793 
49,739 
98,118 


Portogal 

Italian  Statea.,.. 

Otlier  European  States.. 
United   Statea   of  Ame- 

rica 

Other  Statea  in  Amerloa, 

Africa,  or  Aaia 


Total. 


No. 

17,996 

801 

79 

81 

182 

6 

874 
0 


Tons. 


No. 

8^28,011 

39,256 

11331 

3344 
43,732 

1,727 

825314 
1,801 


CLEARED 
OUTWARDS. 


Shipa. 


No 

10317 

1390 

66 

27 

159 

3 

976 

9 


Tons. 


No. 

3323304 

93333 

9,089 

3317 

38.016 

944 

333329 

1,49a 


19.675  3,659,606  21,40843,601.664 


Average  Annual  Number  of  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  which  entered  and  cleared  the 
Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  £rom  and  to  the  East  India  Company's  Territories  and 
Ceylon,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  North  America,  in  the  six  Years  from  1831 
to  1836,  indusiye,  and  from  1837  to  1842,  inclusive* 


YEARS. 


1831-86 


1837-^2 

1831-36  ...   .. 

1837-43  

183I-36  

1837-42  


COUNTRIES. 


Eaat   India   Compan^'a  Terckoriea  and 
Ceylon 


British  West'*Indiea7. 


r* 


Britiah  North  America 


INWARDS. 


Shipa. 


188 

829 


761 
1389 
2390 


Tona. 


namber. 
79,304 
149.064 
941,046 
801,178 
545,683 
699.608 


OUTWARDS. 


Shipa. 


namber. 
302 
232 

878 


1862 
1777 


Tons. 


namber. 

88,920 
156,141 
339,194 
233,663 
906,195 
983372 


The  foUowing  Tahle  of  the  Annual  Exports  frx>m  Great  Britain,  exhibits  the  Proportion 
sent  in  each  Year,  at  different  Periods,  to  the  United  States. 


ARTICLES. 


Apparel  to  an  ooantriea 

„  to  United  Statea... 
Beer  ..........•......«.•••. 

H  to  Uoited  Statea.... 
Brasa  manufacturea 

„  to  United  States.... 
Coal,  fto 

„  to  United  States.... 
Cotton  manufactaraa 

„  to  Uoited  States.... 
Cotton  twist 

H  to  United  SUtes.... 
Earthenware 

H  to  United  States.... 
Glass. 

M  to  United  Statea.... 
Hardware 

H  to  United  Sutes.... 
Iron  and  Steel 

„  to  United  States.... 
Leather 

„  to  United  Sutes.... 
Linen . . .«, 

„  to  United  Statea.... 
Maohlaery 

M  to  United  Sutes.... 
pjgted  ware...* 

„  to  United  Sutes.... 
Silk  goods 

„  to  United  Sutes.... 
Salt, 

„  to  United  SUtes.... 
Tinware 

„  to  United  SUtca... 
Woollen  yam 

„       to  United  Sutes.... 

Woollen  goods 

to  United  States.... 


1886 


Total  exported  to  all  ooan< 
tries 


Total  to  United  Sutes 


£ 

1,202379 

294.969 

270,919 

18,691 

1.072,344 

270,028 

333.861 

17380 

17,183.167 

2.115,061 

6.130.366 

14.753 

837,744 

495.512 

936,601 

96,115 

2,271318 

1,818,412 

3343,674 

913387 

832.546 

25.594 

338633& 

l,687.8n 

303,093 

34.061 

888,880 

163,873 

917.832 

534301 

173323 

58321 

887.091 

245354 

358,690 

25,053 

7.638394 

8,i73.64M 


93,293379 


1887 


1839 


£ 

990391 

79.969 

273,133 

10340 

1.166.277 

115,783 

481.945 

29,393 

13,727,989 

994,833 

6,999343 

13399 

963.338 

312,633 

467307 

68,614 

1,460,807 

574,876 

3,009399 

489309 

3993I8 

10,794 

3,137,449 

984,997 

493.468 

13.863 

298,076 

74,686 

908373 

109,039 

198381 

77,161 

871348 

188,964 

333,098 

17.699 

4.665377 

1.049,379 


1840 


43.070.744 


12,435.60.')  I     4,699,325 


£ 

1382,427 

I8O319 

884334 

20338 

1,280,906 

129,236 

542309 

27,949 

16378,449 

1,144,749 

63^8,193 

7.760 

771,173 

400,164 

857319 

81,969 

1,828321 

849,640 

3,719.884 

801.196 

883,999 

38.851 

3.414,967 

1.364,008 

683,389 

7,189 

274,309 

88,964 

868,118 

410,093 

218307 

67312 

872.036 

197,834 

433,320 

36.293 

7.271,649 

2,14235ft 


£ 

1368.687 

109341 

432322 

11,070 

1,490,464 

107,473 

976,919 

40,013 

16,802320 

898,409 

7,101308 

13361 

973,184 

179,933 

404,474 

23,192 

1349,137 

834,065 

2324,899 

895334 

330,913 

13,875 

3,306,088 

979.586 

998,064 

13,190 

204.437 

34,031 

793,648 

374,199 

213,479 

89,838 

360316 

108,988 

492,997 

8,107 

9337,893 

1,069.731 


93.283,980    91.406.430 


1841 


48 

1317,079 

137,088 

860,430 

10329 

1,923,744 

104,153 

679,387 

39,651 

14,989,810 

1,188.993 

7,366368 

37,993 

600,799 

235,479 

400,168 

30,046 

1,633,961 

584,400 

2,8n378 

626,933 

833,573 

30,178 

8,300,467 

1,160383 

591,361 

0,666 

314,136 

34,003 

788,804 

806.757 

179,619 

54,301 

890,631 

217,330 

953.148 

37346 

4,831,830 

1,214,844 


1842 


51,684.633 


8,839,301'     5,2H3.020'     7,098,643 


1343,370 

84,693 

843,740 

6,269 

1310,743 

80,993 

734,000 

39,633 

13,887,330 

398,573 

7,771364 

3,803 

599,430 

166373 

298,180 

11,305 

1,398,487 

398381 

2,497,717 

394,894 

831,007 

13,387 

3,317,373 

436,310 

594,653 

8,593 

901,511 

1M58 

990,189 

81,343 

201311 

8,414 

863389 

142,004 

637.309 

16,708 

4,299336 

660,836 


1848 


1381,229 

142309 

888,131 

9303 

1,644348 

138,476 

690,434 

10,773 

19,196,464 

603,119 

7,196371 

4345 

639,148 

191,133 

330,400 

11317 

1,745319 

448341 

3,500333 

233,668 

373,400 

9,103 

3,619,966 

670,659 

718,474 

172.008 
19,553 
667353 
164,333 
213,746 
91338 
437304 
170,287 
742,888 

6,789343 
21,099 


1844 


£ 
1,489360 
229371 
437374 

1,736,399 
197,389 
670,088 

18,811388 
1353,908 
6388,184 

766.764 
348,936 
888,656 

2,178,784 
837,084 

8,188,439 
696.987 
864708 

3,010.479 
986392 
776.355 

969,650 

736,409 

189,690 
218,066 

906,561 
301,796 
998317 

8304.836 
3,462,748 


47,381,023    52,778,449   98,584,292 


3,528,807    9.013,504  !     7,938,0/0 
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AM£BICA. 


The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  quantity  of  cottons, 
linens^  woollens^  worsteds,  and  blankets,  exported  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  in  the  first  nine  (or  principal  exporting) 
months  of  the  last  eight  years;  that  is,  from  1836  to  1843  indosive. 

Exports  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States — January  1,  to  September  30. 


YEARS. 


Cottons. 

1886 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 


New 
York. 


LiNBNI. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 , 

1841 

1842 

1843 


packgt. 

22,706 
8,980 

10,9«6 

15,S93 
7,924 

13,110 
9,009 
6,306 


Phila. 
delphia. 


pftckga. 

3098 
631 
2006 
4004 
1781 
2tf32 
1305 
985 


Balti- 
nM>re. 


12^1 

1854 

4,359 

584 

7,585 

1411 

10,638 

3121 

0,665 

1504 

12,383 

2618 

7,156 

1357 

8.615 

852 

pftckgi. 

967 
521 
948 
836 
698 
526 
147 
230 


671 
431 
400 
665 

494 
378 
14(1 
349 


Boston. 


packga. 

3658 
1081 

749 
1729 

847 
2137 
1844 
2350 


1099 

489 

629 
1064 

788 
1504 

924 
1154 


TOTAL. 


paiAgt. 

30,429 
11,163 
14,629 
22.162 
11,250 
18.405 
12,865 
9,821 


15,985 
5,863 

10,025 

15.508 
9,451 

16,883 
9,583 

104»70 


YEARS. 


WoOLLBNt. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 


WOESTBDS. 

1886 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

|1843 


N< 
York. 


PhUa. 
delphia. 


packga.  packga. 


17,184 
6,458 
8,723 

14,231 
4336 
8,556 
7,600 
9,378 


5906 
3282 
4924 
5497 
2890 
4740 
8670 
8853 


Bald- 
more. 


4168 
1517 
1540 
2739 

969 
1586 

714 
1194 


402 
681 
508 
1170 
271 
809 
477 
573 


paokga. 

1635 

514 
1022 
1571 

676 

620 

155 

646 


119 

157 

93 

128 

63 

87 

•  • 

16 


Boatoo.'  Torai^ 


1924 
189 
584 

847 
488 
862 
876 
1293 


1606 
327 
236 
661 
394 

1241 
953 

1480 


14311 
8^878 

11369 
13,388 

6369 
11^824 

9.443 
12^11 


6,133 
4397 
S351 
7,456 
2319 
6387 

5.I0* 
53S2 


Exports  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  (continued). 


YEARS. 


Blankbts. 


1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


New 

Phila. 

Balti. 

fioaton. 

Total 

York. 

delphia 

more. 

Blajckbts. 

packga. 

packga. 

packga. 

packga. 

packga 

number. 

3862 

817 

158 

286 

5180 

84,588 

2089 

244 

128 

71 

2477 

81,578 

1841 

142 

77 

85 

1645 

44319 

2961 

452 

95 

234 

3742 

68,156 

834 

172 

69 

98 

1173 

81,462 

1548 

879 

127 

172 

2226 

56,075 

1588 

41 

•  • 

155 

1784 

38,275 

1607 

174 

46 

136 

1963 

41,187 

Value  of  foreign  imports  into  the  port  of  New  York  daring  the  year  1844, 
viz.:  free  merchandise,  9,716,588  dollars;  specie  and  bullion  free,  1,111,364 
dollars;  dutiable  merchandises,  64,921,263  dollars; — duty  paid  on  the  latter, 
21,457,830  dollars.— Total  value  of  imports,  75,748,720  dollars. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  POSSES- 
SIONS IN  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  colonies  now  forming  the  Atlantic 
States  of  America,  and  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  was  of  great  value 
before  the  declaration  of  independence. 

On  the  termination  of  peace  this  trade  might  have  increased  to  the  reciprocal 
advantage  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  colonies,  if  the  wise  policy 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783,  had  not  been  thwarted  by  Lord  Sheffield 
and  others,  and  if  the  most  illiberal  orders  in  council  had  not  been,  instead,  pro- 
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mulgated;  and  which  nearly  paralysed  this  trade  until  somewhat  more  liberal 
measures  were  brought  forward  in  1830,  and  legalised  in  1831.  In  respect  to 
the  American  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the  ports  of  the  latter  were  open  to 
United  States  vessels  on  the  payment  of  differential  duties,  from  1795  to  1807. 

Incalculably  great  would  haye  been  the  navigation  and  trade,  and  the  con- 
sequent bonds  of  material  and  peaceful  interests,  if  the  maritime  and  trading 
intercourse  of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  whole  of  Anglo-America, 
including  the  United  States,  British  North  America,  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
had  been  established  upon  the  free  basis  of  a  general  coasting  trade. 

From  1795  to  1801,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  imports  fipom  the  latter  to  the  former,  were  as  follow : — 


Y  B  A  R  s. 


1795. 

1796. 
1797. 
1798. 


Exports. 


dollan. 
2,6S4,664 
M46^a9 
9,147^25 
4,383.940 


Imports. 


dollsrs. 

6.426.091 

6.301,ft34 

8.045,046 

2,93ft.739 


YEARS. 


Exports. 


1799. 
1800. 
1801. 


dollars. 
6.985,154 

6,404,785 
9,699,722 


Import*. 


dolUrs. 
6,088,372 
5,774.411 
6368,032 


During  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was — 


YEARS. 


1802. 
180S. 
1804. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

dollurs. 
6.298.464 
5,024,647 
6,31^667 

dollsm. 
4.486,890 
4,492,861 
4,739,186 

The  Average  Annual  Trade  of  the  United  States,  for  Three  Tears^  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  as  follows : — 

l.'^fFith  the  domimant  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe  {GibraUar  excepted). 

The  annual  exports  were  estimated  at  about  15>690,000  dollars,  viz.:— 
Domestic  produce.  dollars.        dollars. 

Cotton  5,640,000 

Tobacco  8,220,000 

Provisions 2,160,090 

Lumber,  naval  stores,  and  pot  ashes 1,510,000 

Allother  articles  of  domestic  produce. 900,000 

13,480,000 

Foreign  merchandise  2.260,000 

15,690,000 
The  annual  imports,  at  27,400,000  dollars,  viz.:— 
In  merchandise  paying  duties  on  its  value,  embracing,  with  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  all  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  metal,  glass,  and  paper 

manufactures 26,060,000 

All  the  articles  paying  specific  duties,  and  consisting  principally  of  salt,  steel, 
lead,  nails,and  porter 1,840,000 


II.—  WUh  the  British  East  Indies. 


Annual  exports,  viz.: — 
Domestic  produce  .... 
Foreign  do 


27,400,000 

dollars. 
47,000 
88,000 


180,000 
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Imports,  3,530,000  dollars,  viz.:—  dollars. 
In  merchandise,  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  consisting,  principally,  of 

white  cottons 2,950,000 

In  all  other  articles,  consisting,  principally,  of  sugar,  pepper,  and  cotton 580,000 

3,530,000 
m. —  With  the  Northern  British  Coianies  in  America* 

The  annual  ei[ ports  amount  to  1,000,000  dollars,  and  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz..- 
Domestic  produce.  dollars.        dollars. 

Provisions  and  live  stock 530,000 

Lumber,  naval  stores,  and  pot  ashes 90,000 

Skins  and  furs 160,000 

All  other  articles 60,000 

840,000 

Foreign  merchandise 160,000 

1,000,000 
The  annual  imports  amount  to  540,000  dollars,  viz.: — 
In  goods  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  consisting  principally  of  merchandize 

for  the  Indian  trade,  and  of  fish  ^ 480,000 

All  articles  paying  specific  duties 60,000 

540,000* 

IV.—  fFUh  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  exports  consisted  of  the  following  articles,  viz.: — 

Provisions  and  live  stock 4,720,000 

Lumber 990,000 

All  other  articles * 340,000 

6,050,000 
And  the  imports  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Spirits 2,460,000 

Suoar  and  coffee 1,480,000 

All  other  articles 650,000 

4,590,000 

Importations  from  all  Parts  of  the  World, 

The  annual  value  of  imports,  calculated  on  an  average  of  three  years 75,316,000 

Of  which  the  value   imported    from    the    dominions  of   Great    Britain 

amounts  to 35,970,000 

And  that  imported  from  all  other  countries,  as  follows,  viz. : — 

From  the  northern  powers,  Prussia  and  Germany 7,094,000 

From  the  dominions  of  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy 25,475,000 

From  the  dominions  of  Portugal 1,083,000 

From  China,  and  other  native  powers  of  Asia 4,856,000 

From  all  other  countries,  induaing  some  articles  not  particularly 

discriminated 838,000 

39,346,000 


75,316,000 
The  value  of  the  several  species  of  merchandise  thus  imported  was  arranged  as  follows,  viz.  :- 
1st.  Articles  (principally  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain),  viz. : — 

Merchandise  paying  duties  on  its  value » 39,489,000 

Salt,  nails,  lead,  steel,  beer,  cheese,  shoes,  and  boots 1,917,000 

Rum 3*881,000 

45,287,000 
Of  which  were  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain...  33,461,000 
And  fVom  all  other  countries 11,826,000 

45,287,000 
*  Not  including  Plaster  of  Paris. 
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2od.  Articles  principally  imported  from  other  countries,  yiz. : — 

Coffee 

Sugar. 


Molasses , 

Cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  and  pimento 

Hemp,  soap,  candles,  and  all  other  articles  (wines,  teas,  gin,  and  brandy  ex- 
cepted)  , 


Of  which  were  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain...     2,476,000 
And  from  all  other  countries 19,478,000 


dollars. 
8,378,000 
7,794,000 
1,980,000 
2,257,000 

1,600,000 

21,954^000 


21,954,000 
Srd.  Articles  only  incidentally  imported  from  Great  Britain,  viz. : — 

Brandy  and  Geneva , 2,753,000 

Wines 2,962,000 

Teas 2,360,000 


Of  which  were  the  produce  of  British  dominions 


8,075,009 
83,000 


Of  all  other  countries 8,042,000 

According  to  Mr.  Pitkin — 

"  In  the  ^ears  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  value  of  the  intercourse  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  value  of  the  exports,  while  the  ports  of  these  islands  were  open  to 
Anptncan  vessds,  geoerally  exceeded  that  of  the  imports ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  former  was  then 
estimated  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  of  the  latter  at  the  place  of  importation,  the  real  differ- 
ence greatly  exceeded  that  shown  by  the  custom-house  books. 

''Most  of  the  exports  consisted  of  bulky  articles,  and  the  amount  of  freight  and  insurance,  on 
some  of  them,  particularly  lumber  and  live-stock,  was  about  equal  to  the  Brst  cost ;  and  the  amount 
of  freight  and  charges  of  the  imports,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  value,  at  the  place  of 
importation.  As  American  vessels  were  at  that  time  principally  employed  in  this  trade,  the  pro- 
fits arbing  from  these  sources  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  American  merchant  and  ship-owner. 
Prior  to  1808,  a  sreat  proportion  of  American  lumber  went  to  these  islands.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  boards  and  plank,  m  the  years  of  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  was  about  40,000,000.  In  1802, 
1803,  and  1804,  the  value  of  flour,  bread,  and  biscuit,  was  about  2,000,000  dollars — of  lumber, 
about  1,000,000  dollars— of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  about  800,000  dollars— and  of  Indian  corn, 
rye,  and  Indian  meal,  about  600,000  dollars.  The  quantity  of  rum  received  in  return  during  the 
game  period,  was  about  4,000,000  gallons  annually,  valued  at  about  2,500,000  dollars.** — Fitkm, 

OFFiciAii  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  North 
American  and  West  Indian  Possessions,  and  all  parts  of  the  World,  for  1830  and  1840. 


GOUNTRlEfi. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

1S30 

1S40 

1830 

1840 

Great  Britain 

dollars. 

S4,510,914 
650,303 
108,579 

70,876,920 

dollars. 

83,737,099 
2,007,707 
1,048,165 

107,141,519 

dollars. 
26,329,359 
3,786,373 
1,901 

73,849,508 

dollars. 

59,317,362 

6.093.250 

British  Aaerloaa  CoUmief 

British  West  Indies 

2,965,584 

All  parts  of  the  world 

132,085,046 

During  the  period  that  the  British  West  Indian  ports  were  closed  against  American  vessels, 

an  active  and  profitable  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  latter,  through  neutral  ports,  with  the  former. 

"  The  aggregate  trade  with  the  British  American  colonies  increased,  in  the  ten  years  from  1830, 

from  4,436,676  dollars  to  8,601,017  dollars,  nearly  100  per  cent.     The  tonnage  in  that  trade 

increased  as  follows  : — 

ToiTNAGB  engaged  in  the  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  American 

Colonies,  showing  the  Increase  from  1820. 


YEARS. 


is». 

1830. 
1840. 


Increase  from  1830. 


ENTERED. 


American. 


tons. 
110,821 
180,527 
373,149 


242,092 


Foreign. 


tons. 
405 
4,002 
887,947 


383,045 


CLEARED. 


American. 


tons. 
112,223 
117,171 
357,073 


230,902 


Foreign. 


tons. 
8,160 
14,267 
401,8M 


387,538 


VOL.  II. 


6c 
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Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  North  Am^can 

Colonies,  distinguishing  the  Tonnage. 


IMPORT  S. 

EXPORTS. 

YEARS. 

American  Ve*- 

sels. 

Foreign  Vefsels. 

TOTAL. 

Amerieui  Ves- 
sels. 

Foreign  YoMels. 

TOTAL. 

1834 

doilara. 

1,103,956 
1,431.'264 

dollars. 
444,774 
576,503 

dollars. 
1,548,733 

a,0<J7,767 

dollars. 
2,448,356 
4.191,649 

dollars. 
1,120,914 
1,908,352 

dollan. 
3,535,276 

1840 

Increase.... 

327,308 

13I.72U                       459,034 

1,743,293 

781.438                 t,S64,7W 

"  The  increase  of  387,945  foreign  tons  entered  the  United  States,  from  1830  to  1841,  was 
merely  nominal,  the  increased  value  of  business  in  those  tons  being  but  131,729  dollars.  Tbb 
nominal  increase  in  British  colonial  tonnage  forms  sixty  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  increase  of 
foreign  tonnage  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  deducted  therefrom,  gives  an  actual  increase  of 
foreign  trading  tonnage  of  2*20,299  tons,  against  an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  664,662  in 
American  tonnage.  Again,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  business  between  tlie  United  States,  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  American  colonies,  increased,  from  1821  to  1830,  1,936,181  dollars,  and 
in  the  subsequent  ten  years,  3,563,31 1  dollars.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  proclamation  issued  by 
General  Jackson,  by  removing  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  increased  the  commerce 
1,600,000  dollars  per  annum,  sixty-five  per  cent  of  which  was  enjoyed  by  American  vessels.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  evil  so  great  in  its  influence  upon  the  whole  country  as  to  warrant  the 
return  to  the  prohibitory  system  previously  in  operation.^ — Hunts  Mercantile  Mucellames. 

A    contraband  trade  between  the  United    States  and  the  British  colonies, 

especially  with  the  North  American  colonies^  is  known  to  be  carried  on  to  a  very 

great  extent. 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade  with  the  British 
Possessions,  which  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  Ports  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  Years  1821,  1831,  1835,  and  1841. 


COUNTRIES. 


INWARDS. 


OUTWARDS. 


Gibraltar 

British   ports  in  Africa,   Cape  of   Good 

Hope,  9iC 

M      East  ludies 

West  Indies 

North  American  colonies 

Newfoundland  and  British  fisheries..... 
Other  British  colonies  not  specified 


$t 


1821 

tons. 
11,231 

376 

4.548 

32,631 

110,821 

448 
796 


1831 


tons. 
3,iW9 

929 

5,342 

38.046 

92,672 

275 

248 


1S35 


tons. 
2,871 

480 

6.503 

44.091 

303.852 


1S41 


18U 


Ions. 
2,377 

643 

6,408 

68.442 

406,755 

V,850 


tons. 
20,954 

200 

3,027 

22.083 

11S.223 

901 

874 


1831 


tooa. 
11,703 

I.OIt 

6.481 

40,1)22 

79.364 

277 

434 


1835 


1841 


tons. 
1S,19S 

887 

10389 

63.477 

363,581 


-- 


\\ 


ass 

9I.S67 
4M.«3 


Official  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  arriying  from,  and 
departing  to,  each  British  Possession,  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842 ; 
the  Nine  Months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843  ;  and  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June^  1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  Bast  Indies.. 

Manritias 

Australia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 

British  African  ports 

Briiixh  West  indies.. 

British  G«iana 

Honduras 

British  Ameiiaan  co- 
lonies  

Other  BritMh  colo- 
nies   

ToUl 


1842 


Ahrrican 

For 

ToNNAGiS. 

ToNh 

Entered 

Cleared 

Entered 

the 

from  the 

the 

United 

United 

United 

Sutes. 

States. 

Sutes. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

3,297 

12,115 

•  • 

521 

756 

•  • 

10,099 

9,079 

285 

•  • 

565 

362 

1,205 

1,787 

•  • 

312 

312 

•  • 

•  • 

64,363 

86.601 

37,466 

2.445 

5,334 

7.010 

5,271 

5,679 

274 

334.634 

323,315 

859^830 

•  • 

68 

•  • 

422,147 

445.701 

405.227 

Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


tons. 
1,758 

1,129 


117 

16.670 

3,945 

17 

417,409 


441,045 


1843 


Ambrican 

TONNACB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 

821 

1.942 

378 

5,661 

299 

"415 

51,879 

3,156 

2,290 

209,808 

363 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


FORBION 
TONNAGB. 


1844 


AUBRICAlf 
TONNAGB. 


tons. 
982 

6,941 
214 

5,415 

590 

406 

125 

75.962 

7,425 

6.145 

202,607 
93 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 
12,581 
806 


446 

33,005 

65 

5,716 

214.112 


276.412     306.9151    267,133 


Cleared 

fromtlie 

United 

Sutes. 


tons. 
2,197 
1.568 


279 

14,388 

708 

2,094 

233.092 


254,326 


Entered 

the 
United 
Sutes. 


tons. 

4.036 

896 

7.140 

*  986 
213 

76,315 
4345 
5,091 

723.262 

325 


823,509 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

Sutes. 


tons. 

13,873 

611 

10,479 


PuRBjca 

TOMHSCB. 


Entered  dearvi 
ifroBlkt 


United 
States. 


415 

1,639 

120 

123.501 

10,470 

7.914 

696.865 


666,57^ 


tons. 

2,413 

41* 

4W 


United 


\fitl 


458 
40.956) 
0.860 
5S;i 


117 
2«^J5« 


473;0SS,    h\%:DA 


54*,93» 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIES, 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  East  Indies,  commenced 
soon  after  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1788,  1789,  Earl  Comwallis,  then  governor 
and  commander  in  India,  gave  orders,  that  American  vessels  should  be  treated  at 
the  Company^s  settlements,  in  all  respects,  as  the  most  favoured  foreigners ;  and 
the  ship  Chesapeake^  one  of  the  first  vessels  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in 
the  Ganges,  was  exempted  by  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal  from  the  govern- 
ment customs,  which  foreign  vessels  were  bound  to  pay. 

This  intercourse  was  regulated  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  No- 
vember 19th,  1794,  and  by  subsequent  legislation. — See  Treaties. 

American  ships  are  also  allowed  to  trade  and  carry  merchandise  direct  firom 
the  United  Kingdom  to  British  India,  and  firom  both  to  China.  The  trade  to  China 
firom  British  India,  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  the  latter,  has  been  com- 
menced by  the  citizens  and  ships  of  the  United  States. — See  Trade  with  China. 

The  value  of  the  American  trade  with  the  British  East  Indies,  firom  1795  to 
1801,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  was  as  follows: — 


YBARS. 

Imporbi. 

Exports. 

Y  EARS. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1795 

dollars. 
742,523 
2,427,717 
1,764,290 
2,977,324 

doUani. 

66,316 
21,325 
39,075 

1799 

dollars. 
1,521,213 
3,391,027 
5,134,456 

dollan. 
7,290 

1796 

1800 

130,461 

1797 

1801 

71,017 

1798 

On  an  average  of  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1904,  the  Taloe  of  the  imports  was  3,530,000  dollars,  and  th»  Talue  of 
the  exports,  130,000  dollars. 


From  1821  to  1845,  the  following  was  the  value  of  imports  and  exports :- 


IMPORTS. 

EX  PORTS. 

YBARS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

YEARS. 

r 

'Domestic  Pro- 
,         duce. 

Foreign    Pro- 
duce. 

Domestic  Pro- 
duce. 

Poreien  Pro- 
duce. 

1821.. 

dollar^.               dollars. 
1  530  799                  -***>  nrto 

dollars. 

1.934,190 

1.968,365 
307,738 
927,716 
784,629 
418,042 

1,051.450 
795,682 
477,629 
553,126 
675.390 
339,235 

1834 

dollars. 
2,293,012 
1,697,893 
2,954,47fl 
3.041,842 

676,531 
2,13.5,152 
1,962,461 
1,236,641 
1,530,364 

689,777 
8,827,921 

dollars. 
199,602 
364.417 
289,316 
120,507 
230,509 
240,^45 
280,404 
532,334 
899,979 
237^70 
338,413 

dollan. 
206,491 
389,641 
435,461 
81,»C7 
158,402 
337,597 
351,791 
430.867 
2S3,8tS 
140,130 

1822 

3,272,217 
2,265,961 
441,867 
1,756,484 
2.510.606 

67,!»79 

10.642 

34,354 

206,450 

24,226 

32,717 

•■^,199 

69.070 

93,731 

132,442 

189,218 

136,156 

1835 

1823 

1k36 

1824 

1837 

1825 

1838 

1826 

1839 

1840 

1827 

500  056 

1828 

1,542,736 
1,229,569 
1,372,297 
1,544.273 
2.538,938 
1,832,059 

1841 

1829 

1842 

1830 

1843... 

1831 

1844 

1832 

1845 

1833 

188,843 

Prior  to  the  year  1816,  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  from  the  British 
East  Indies,  consisted  of  low-priced  cotton  goods.  During  the  years  1802, 1803, 
and  1804,  the  value  of  these  white  cottons,  imported  into  the  United  States,  was 
estimated,  on  an  average,  at  about  2,950,000  dollars.  By  the  tariff  of  1816,  all 
cotton  goods,  the  original  cost  of  which,  at  the  place  from  whence  imported 
(except  nankeens  directly  firom  China),  was  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per  square 
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yard^  vr&ee  to  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  that  sum  per  square  yard,  and 
charged  with  duty  accordingly.  This  minimum  price  was  fixed  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  entirely  from  the  American  market  the  low-priced  Indian  cottons, 
to  protect  the  American  planter  and  manufacturer.  But  few  Indian  goods  were 
imported  afterwards  into  the  United  States,  and  indigo  and  silks  were  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imported* — See  Tabks^  1790  to  1844,  inclusive. 

The  exports  to  British  India  consisted  of  some  flour,  whale  oil,  spermacetti, 
and  tallow  candles — ^manufactured  tobacco,  timber,  &c.,  and  specie — the  export 
of  these  gradually  diminished  from  1,950,376  dollars,  in  1822,  to  98,516  dollars, 
in  1833.— Sec  Tables,  1790  to  1844,  inclusive. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITEO  STATES  AND  CHINA. 

The  American  trade  with  China  commenced  soon  after  the  dose  of  the  peace 
of  1783.  The  first  ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Green,  from  the  United  States, 
sailed  firom  the  port  of  New  York  for  Canton,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1784,  and 
returned  on  the  11th  of  May,  1785. 

The  success,  as  well  as  novelty,  of  Captain  Green's  voyage,  attracted  no  little 
attention  in  this  country ;  and  the  second  voyage  to  this  distant  part  of  the  world 
was  of  a  more  bold  and  adventurous  character. 

Captain  Stewart  Deane,  a  dtizen  of  Albany,  who  had  successfully  commanded 
a  letter  of  marque  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  having  had  a 
personal  interview  with  Captain  Green  on  the  subject  of  his  voyage,  resolved  to 
fit  out  the  sloop  Experiment  y  of  only  eighty -four  tons,  which  he  had  just  built  at 
Albany  as  a  coaster,  for  this  distant  voyage ;  and  on  the  19th  of  December,  1785, 
this  navigator,  with  a  crew  of  only  seven  men  and  two  boys,  sailed  in  this  Uttle 
bark  for  Canton.  Such  a  distant  voyage,  in  so  small  a  vessel,  was,  at  that  time, 
considered  so  extremely  hazardous,  that  no  insurance  could  be  effected  on  the 
vessel  and  cargo  at  any  of  the  offices,  either  in  America  or  England.  The  sloop 
arrived  safe  at  Canton,  in  May,  1786;  where  she  was,  at  first,  mistaken  for  a 
tender  to  some  large  ship,  whidi  had  been  left  below,  in  Canton  river :  and  the 
inhabitants  were  not  a  litde  astonished,  to  learn  tiiat  this  small  vessel,  with  her 
Atiantic,  Indian,  and  Chinese  crew,  had  crossed  the  ocean  from  the  opposite 

hemisphere : 

This  daring  enterprise  insured  him,  Captain  Deane,  a  hospitable  reception  at 
Canton,  and  particularly  at  the  British  factory. 
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He  returned  to  America  in  17B7^  and  was  afterwards^  for  some  years,  engaged 
in  the  same  trade^  as  commander  of  much  larger  vessels. 

These  two  first  and  successful  voyages  induced  others  to  engage  in  the  trade; 
and  as  early  as  1789,  fifteen  American  flags  arrived  at  the  port  of  Canton,  a 
greater  number  than  from  any  other  nation^  except  Great  Britain.* 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  China,  have 
been  teas,  silks,  nankeens,  and  china-ware.  During  the  late  wars  in  Europe, 
the  Americans,  not  only  supplied  their  own  country,  with  the  article  of  tea,  bat 
shipped  large  quantities  of  it  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  belligerent  nations^  who  were  dependent  on  neutrab  for  this,  as  weU  as 
many  other  necessary  foreign  articles. 

The  American  trade  with  China  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  direct  from 
the  United  States,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  generally,  on  American  account, 
and  embracing  not  only  that  between  the  United  States  and  China,  but  that  also 
carried  on  by  the  Americans  between  China  and  other  parts  of  the  worid. 

The  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  China  is  next  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  And  the  former,  by  the  ancient  British  treaty,  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  British ;  and  the  Americans  have  also  since  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of  teas, 
paying  duties  (the  exports  being  deducted  from  the  imports),  for  each  year  from 
1790  to  1800  :— 


YEARS. 


1790. 
1791. 
179«. 
I79S. 
1794. 
1799. 
1706. 
1797. 
1708. 
1790. 
1800. 


Totml. 


Bohea. 


llM. 

3,050,684 
774,006 
9,332,893 
1,548,093 
1,095,416 
3,070,687 
1,778,007 
1,893,371 
1,079,139 
3,418,674 
1,891,434 


30,444,305 


SoQohoBf. 


Ito. 
368,075 

01,133 
133,355 
360,687 
998,503 
146,457 

73,578 
185,359 
383,349 
809,598 
694,803 


3,803306 


Hyson. 


llw. 

630,613 

107>34 

115,363 

83,883 

39.754 

90,737 

330.103 

306,177 

194,616 

840361 

583,618 


3380.543 


Other  GreeiL. 

rotiL. 

nw. 

lb*. 

88370 

UMMi 

13383 

sesjm 

33,498 

%sujm 

8,007 

S/»M» 

37341 

3.46MW 

48347 

3,874,118 

£19373 

S,310,S» 

334393 

3.00M» 

883.861 

1,8P0^ 

538.370 

4,»U5« 

677,785 

3JW^ 

3,173375 

S8,O0Mtt 

Making  the  annual  consumption  for  these  eleven  years^  about  2^5OO;O00 
pounds. 

The  following  quantity  of  teas,  of  all  kinds,  was  imported  and  exported^  in 
each  year,  from  1801  to  1812. 


YEARS. 


1801 
1803 
1808 
1804 
1805 
1806 


Imported. 


lbs. 
4,080,900 
4360,838 
0,053,539 
8,633338 
5,119,441 
6370,806 


Exported. 


llM. 

1,409,353 
1,894338 
3,146,403 
1319,333 

1.788,888 
3,003,307 


Conramed. 


llM. 

3,677,707 
3,875,390 
3,007,037 
3,403,595 
3330,558 
4308399 


YEARS. 


1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1813. 


Imported. 

BxportBd. 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

8,108,774 

3,663381 

4,813,638 

337383 

1,483,090 

1,770,616 

7330,457 

1,837,783 

8,018,118 

1,036.963 

3,050,069 

519,303 

Making  an  average  annual  consumption  of  about  3,350,000  pounds. 


IN. 
5.44%7tt 
4,S74;» 

1.99M* 
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From  1821  to  1833  we  indade  the  vdlue^  as  estimated  at  Canton,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  teas  imported  and  exported^  in  each  year,  during  this  period ;  and  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  value  is  estimated  at  Canton. 


YEARS. 

IMPORTED. 

EXPORTED. 

CONSUMED. 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahw. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

lbs. 

4,975,646 

6,639,434 

8,210,010 

8334,487 

10,209,548 

10,096300 

5375,688 

7,707,427 

6,636,790 

8,009,415 

5,182,807 

0,900,606 

14,630322 

dollars. 

1320,927 

1,858,002 

2,860350 

2,785,083 

8,725,675 

8,740.415 

1,711.185 

2,443,002 

2345,645 

2,421,711 

1,416,045 

2,783,4S8 

5,483,088 

lbs. 

531,691 
1,333346 
1,735,076 
1,148.808 
2,035,808 
1,998,072 
1,626.417 
1.417,846 
1318,343 
1,736,324 

520,186 
1379362 
1,712,779 

dollars. 
242372 
700,196 
813,550 
562,109 
1,482.141 
1308.694 
772.442 
070.924 
528.097 
802307 
300309 
702.014 
709,522 

lbs. 
4,443,955 
5305388 
0,474334 
7,785,619 
8,173,740 
8,099,2M 
4.249.221 
6380381 
5,618,447 
6.873.091 
4,656,681 
8,627,344 
12327,043 

Making  an  annual  consumption^  during  this 
pounds. 


period,  of  about  7,000,000 


Tables  showing  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Tea  into  and  from  the  United  States,  annually, 

fiom  1821  to  1841,  inclusive. 

I.  Imports. 


BLACK    TEAS. 

GREEN 

\    TEAS. 

Total  Im- 
ports, Black 
and  firf>n 

YEARS. 

Souobong 

Gunpowder, 

Hvsonaad 
Young 

Hyson  Skin 

Total 

BohM. 

and  other 

Total  BlMk. 

Imperial, 

and  other 

Avmm 

Blade. 

ftc. 

Hyson. 

Green. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1821 

191358 

1,186342 

1377,295 

251,600 

1,630314 

1,700,837 

8398351 

4375,646 

1822 

498.570 

1,170,453 

1,609,028 

459,290 

2367,618 

2,148,508 

4370,411 

6.889,484 

1823 

668384 

2,134437 

2302,521 

475,767 

2,770,787 

2,160,986 

6,407,489 

8310.010 

1824 

499334 

2,250,418 

2,759,247 

441314 

8319,689 

2309,787 

6,161,240 

8390,487 

1825 

838,610 

1,762350 

2,100360 

641,118 

4,041,818 

3,425,757 

8,108,686 

10,209348 

1826 

236382 

1,965,719 

2,202,401 

682,124 

4,704371 

2370,004 

7300.499 

10,108300 

1827 

61345 

1357395 

1,418340 

442334 

2,788,880 

1.225384 

4,456398 

5^§75,638 
7J*7.4f7 

1828 

90,065 

1357,413 

1,747,478 

639,687 

8,459,749 

1360313 

5,059340 

1829 

5436S 

1325,714 

1380382 

800,233 

2377,751 

1.778,224 

5,256,208 

<V63^790 

1830 

152,090 

2,166,142 

2319,182 

653,086 

8,094,681 

1342,616 

6,290383 

S»?&li£ 

1831 

415,058 

1,415,445 

1,830  508 

412,049 

2,504,125 

436,190 

8352364 

8,l8t3t7 

1832 

637341 

2,960,764 

3,598,105 

819382 

4,142319 

1345,600 

6308301 

9,906386 

Total.. 

3,845,700 

21360,087 

25305,787 

6309.329 

38,411.697 

22395,955 

07,776,981 

92382,768 

Il.—E    X    P    O    R    T    S. 


BLACK    TEAS. 

GREEN    TEAS. 

Total 

YEARS. 

Bohea. 

Soochong 

and  other 

Black. 

Total 
Black. 

Gunpowder, 
Imperial, 

Hyson  and 
Young 
Hysou. 

Hyson  Skin, 

and  other 

Green. 

Total 
Green. 

Exports, 

Black  and 

Gteen. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1823 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

lbs. 

82 

586 

224,462 

264302 

151397 

101,432 

4,550 

40,750 

8,595 

4,049 

931890 

lbs. 
121305 
437388 
591,280 
899368 
668,S65 
521,848 
409,730 
257,849 
125322 
491,183 

58,498 
521301 

lbs. 
121.987 
438,174 
815,742 
604,070 
810.962 
628,280 
414,286 
298390 
138,917 
495,282 

58,498 
615,391 

lbs. 

51,665 
219,909 
202310 
180,008 
202,669 
476,799 
303,057 
344,103 
215,726 
372396 
176.473 
810,593 

lbs. 
174,116 
406,819 
442304 
255,203 
1  148,808 
'806,081 
463328 
516,008 
455389 
608,240 
165340 
340,474 

lbs. 

41,655 
268,944 
274,820 

40387 
774369 
808,593 
445,751 
259,186 
228368 
260,456 
125,675 

18,004 

lbs. 

267,436 

895,672 

910334 

4»l,798 

2315,846 

2,181,473 

1,212,131 

1,119,247 

900,078 

1311,092 

467,688 

664,071 

lbs. 

889,428 
1.333.846 
1,785,076 
1,148,868 
3,035308 
2,804,753 
1,626,417 
1317,846 
1,083,905 
1,736,324 

526,186 
1379,462 

Total .... 

894,296 

4,604348 

5,499.188 

3,145308 

5,782,305    1     3,640353    |  12,568,866 

18,068,004 
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III. — Ibcpobts,  Exports,  and  Quantities  of  Tea,  Femaininsf  on  Hand,  distinguidiiiig  the 

Kinds,  from  the  Year  1821  to  1832,  mdusive. 


Y  B  AR. 


1821 

1823 

1833 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1839 

1830 

1831 

1833 

Total ...... 


IMPORTS. 


Black. 


Iba. 
1377,295 
1,669,023 
2,803,521 
2,759,247 
2,100,860 
2,303,401 
1,418,640 
1,747,478 
1,380.582 
2,319,132 
1,830303 
3,598,105 


Green. 


Iba. 
3,598,351 
4370,411 
5,407,489 
6,161.340 
8,108.688 
7300,499 
4,456,998 
5359.949 
5,356,208 
6,290,283 
3,352,364 
6308,501 


25.205,7871  67,776,981 


Totol 
Importa. 


Iba. 
4,975,646 
6,639,434 
8,310,010 
8.920,487 
10,309,548 
10,108.900 
5,875.638 
7,707,427 
6,036,790 
8,609,415 
5,182367 
9,906,606 


EXPORTS. 


BUck. 


Ibii. 
121,987 
438,174 
815,742 
664,070 
819,963 
633.380 
414,386 
298,599 
133317 
495338 
58,498 
615,391 


92.982,768'     5,499,138 


Green. 


Iba. 

867,43C 

895,67V 

919334 

484,798 

3315,846 

2,181,473 

1312,131 

1,1 19  24: 

900,07f" 

1,341,091 

467,68^ 

664,07 


12368361 


Total 
Bxporta. 


Iba. 

389,433 
1,333,846 
1.735,076 
1,148,868 
3,035,808 
3.804,753 
1,636.417 
1,417,846 
1,033395 
1,736324 

536,186 
1,379,463 


LEFT    ON    HAND. 


Black. 


Iba. 
1,355308 
1330,849 
1386,779 
2.095,177 
1.380398 
1379,131 
1304,351 
1,448,879 
1,340,665 
1323,900 
1,772,005 
1,983,714 


Green. 


Total 
on  Hand. 


Iba. 
3330315 
4,074.739 
4.488.155 
5376.442 
5.892343 
5.735.036 
3344367 
4.840,702 
4,356.130 
5.019,191 
3.884,076 
5,644,430 


Iba. 

4386323 


18.068,0041   19,706,649    55.306,115 


6,474334 

7,771310 

7. •73.740 

7304.147 

4349331 

6389381 

5302.795 

6373.^1 

4.656381 

83^,144 


74314.764 


rV. — Ib£PORT8,  Exports,  Value,  and  Quantity  of  Tea  on  hand,  showing  what  came  directly 
fix)m  China,  and  what  from  other  Countries,  from  the  Year  1833  to  1841,  inclusiTe. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

YEARS. 

From  China 
direct. 

From  other 
Coontriea. 

Totol  Im- 
ported 

Valee. 

TOTAL. 

Vahie. 

Hand. 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839.. 

1840 

1841 

Iba. 
14,637,486 
16,2673fiS 
14,403,458 
16347344 
16,042,123 
14,411,387 
0,296,679 
J  9,96o,  I  v6 
11,163,931 

Iba. 

2,336 
15,125 
11,114 
84.770 
40362 

0,775 

68,138 

40,430 

396,370 

Iba. 
14,639323 
16,282.977 
14,415373 
16383,114 
16,083384 
14,418,112 
9,340,817 
20,006.595 
II.S6O3OI 

dollars. 
S.4H603 
6.817,949 
4,533.806 
5,843.811 
5303354 
3,497,156 
3.428.410 
5,427,010 
3.466,245 

Iba. 
1^13,779 
3,081,308 
2,082366 
1.896,342 
«306,380 
2.435,3«3 
1.592,038 
3,123,490 

000,833 

doHara. 
709.532 

l,n91.684 
937325 
869.104 
898,514 
935.905 
042.770 

1.S5836B 
3323M 

Iba. 
12.9t7.0a 
13301360 
11332,706 
14.483.771 
14.473398 
11383310 
7.757.7*4 
163833M 
1030».4i» 

TMal... 

133,436375 

601319 

134.037.604 

42,290,053 

19303344 

7,7e73«0 

114344350 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  blade  and  green  teas^ 
respectiyely,  imported  from  1833  to  1841^  indusive^  according  to  the  Canton 
table^  which  corresponds  so  closely  with  the  entire  quantity  imported,  per  tabk 
No.  IV.  considering  the  different  modes  of  arriving  at  the  fact,  as  to  justify  Ac 
belief  that  it  cannot  be  far  from  correct. 


YEARS. 

Black. 

Green. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

Black. 

Green. 

TOTAt- 

1833, 

Iba. 
8,002,920 
4350,720 
2,095,090 
5376,330 
1.620,900 

Iba. 
10,329,480 
14,740,320 
11,260  710 
12,564,270 
14.421,060 

Iba. 
14,232,400 
19303.040 
14,255,800 
17,640,000 
17,050360 

BroQf  ht  for- 

vard  .... 

ig38 

Iba. 
10.160,960 
4,413,870 
I304.O8O 
8.469,970 
1,770370 

Iba. 
63321340 
10305.310 

8.857.440 
18,095350 

7350,430 

Iba. 

82.482.«0 
15.218.180 
10.421320 
S13653W 
0,6S03IO 

1834 

1835. 

1030 

1836 

1A40 

n$r 

Ig4|. 

Total 

Carried  for- 
ward 

19.160,060 

63321,840 

88,482300 

80,37«330 

108330.870 

139309.180 
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y. — CoMPAEATiVS  Statement  of  Exports  of  Teas  from  Canton  to  the  United  States,  from 

the  30th  of  June,  1832,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1841. 


NAMES. 

1833-33 

1888-84 

1884-38 

1885-30 

1836-87 

Chests. 

Ponnds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Ponnds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Bohea 

number. 
13,055 

84,815 
4.723 

3,563 

number. 
905350 

3,487,050 
830,610 

170,410 

namber. 
1,445 

53,378 
9,181 

3,193 

number. 
101,150 

8,650.400 
642.670 

153,440 

namber. 

779 

85.345 
5,733 

1.030 

number. 
54,530 

3,467.150 
401,810 

73,100 

number. 

867 

01,760 
4.619 

3,373 

namber. 
60,000 

4,533,300 
333,880 

159,110 

number. 
2,183 

39.189 
4,644 

1,604 

number. 
153310 

■  -'^•^^^on  *«*•«««■.. 

Sooelioiif 

8,030,780 

iPoQchong 

Oulooff  •••••••... 

835,080 

Pekoe 

113.380 

I^Dtal Black  ... 

55,756!     3,902.9301      05,096 

4,556.720 

43.787 

3,99^090!      73.519 

5,076,830 

87.570 

3.039.900 

H YVO'D  #•■••••*  ••  • 

14,248 

1,392.320       23.787 

4,622,670       86,115 

3,856,3401      81,591 

595,260       10,154 

534,510'        9,424 

438,480|        2,777 

3.140,830        10^00 

1,485.810'      16,340 

1  471.140 

194160 

93,056 

34,557 

9.373 

8,051 

^2ll 

1,798,740 

Yoong  H  yaon .... 

HjaonSkin 

Gunpowder 

Imperial 

51,8A3 

31.736 

0,614 

5,939 

4^2 

7,750,350 

2.843,190 

913,860 

848,160 

249,930 

76.557 

10.002 

7,335 

7,736 

980 

125,119 

6,890,130       83,426  j     7,508,340 

1,440.1801      33,080      2.077,740 

060.150         8.003         720,180 

6%,240         7,444'        669,960 

88,200|        1,299,        116,910 

8,375,040 

3,210.180 

843.570 

7^,500 

Twankay 

Total  Green  .... 

468.990 

114,772 

10,339,480     163,848 

14,746,330 

11.^60.710 

189,603 

13,564,370 

160,334 

14,421.060 

Total  Exports... 

170,538 

14,332.400 

338.944 

19.303.040 

167,906 

14.355.800 

813.133    17,640,000 

197,804 

17,050300 

NAMBS. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-40. 

1840-41. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Ponnds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests.        Ponnds. 

Bohea 

Conaoa....  ....■ 

number. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

83.135 
7.730 

•  •  •  • 

8.180 

number. 

.... 

3,649.450 
540.400 

•  •  •  • 

338.080 

namber. 

•  •  •  • 

3.893 

11,659 

7,104 

.... 

639 

number. 

•  •  •  • 

303.440 
816.130 
601,480 

.... 

44,080 

number. 

109 

5306 

33308 

8,768 

341 

1319 

number. 

11,880 

365,420 

3.307.760 

613,700 

38.870 

137330 

number. 
153 

9,780 

10376 

4,146 

878 

namber. 
10.640 
681.730 

ftflnchonffr ..  r  ...*... . 

747.830 

Poachong 

Onkmff.  .............. 

390330 

Pekoe 

40.400 

Total  Black 

08,041 

4.413,870 

33344 

1364.080 

49,571 

8,409.970 

35,391 

1,770370 
sas^aoo 

Hyson •>.. 

13.113 

70.140 

303M 

S348 

0,911 

501 

1.180,080 

6313,140 

1,888.740 

750.870 

631300 

50,490 

8.850 
65.018 
8345 
7,774 
6.091 
938 

790300 
5333,020 
743,050 
699,660 
003,190 
84.430 

17318 
180,330 
38.358 
14.615 
18338 
1.830 

1,608.630 
11.730340 
8,098.320 
1315350 
1,109.530 
108.800 

5331 

Yonoff  Hyson 

Hyson  Dkni....M..«. 
Gunpowder  • ......... 

6<i681        5,035.896 

11339  1     I3IO.6IO 

8,150          384.040 

8,430          317.800 

1jB80          ifiaoao 

ImiMnrisl  ......*****. 

Tvrttffik  mw . 

7.850.480 
0.620300 

Total  Green 

130300 

10,805310 

98.410 

8357,440 

301,065        18.095350 

87387 

Total  Exports 

188.100 

15,318,180 

130,760 

10,431,530 

350,686     i  31365330 

113,518 

QUANTITY  REMAINING  ON  HAND.— CONSUMPTION. 


Daring  the  period  from  1831  to  1883,  the  quantities  re- 
mainlDg  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  year,  amounted  to 
74314,764  lbs  ,  or  an  arerage  of  6.342,807  lbs.  annually ;  and 
from  1883  to  1841,  to  114.944.850  lbs.,  or  13,771,604  lbs.  an- 
Boally— showioff  a  considerable  increased  consamption,  as 
win  appear  ftirtaer  by  the  follofring  statement  i-^ 

lbs.  lbs. 

AMmmdng  that  the  balance  on  hand 

at  tiie  dose  of  1830  (for  we  hare 

BO  actoal  data  prior  to  1831),  to  be 

the  same  as  at  the  end  of  1831....  4,586,333 

TIm  ImporU  from  1821  to  1833  were  02.982,768 


18,068,004 


Dedoct  exports  same  time 

Also  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the 
dose  of  1883 8,637,144 


Actaally  consomed  in  twdre  years 


97308,991 


30,605.148 
70,873,843 


lbs. 


Or  arerage  consumption  per  an* 

num,  from  1831  to  1888 

Balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1833     8,687,144 
Imported  from  1888  to  1841 184.037.694 

Deduct — exports  same  time 19,093344 

Also  ttie  quantity  on  hand  at  the 
doseof  1841 10.899,469 


Actually  consnmed  in  nine  years. . . 
Or  arerage  consumption  per  annum, 

from  1833  to  1841 

Showing  an  increased  arersge  con- 

sumpfion  since  1833,  of  per  annum 


lbs. 
5.906,158 

143,664,838 

8939M1S 

118,673,035 

12,519,113 

6,612,900 


VOL.  tf. 


6  D 
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AMERICA. 


Genebal  View  of  the  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  China,  from  1833  to  184 1, 

inclusive. 


YEARS. 


1833. 
1S34. 
1835. 
1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 


Total. 
Value  of  Teafl. 


Number  of 
Veai^rl*. 


41 
43 
36 
43 
42 
20 
18 
85 
28 


319 


Value  of  re«t  of  cargoes. . 


Tonnage. 


tons. 
15.334 
15.550 
13.495 
16.445 
16,160 
11,821 
7,392 
14.771 
11,986 


122^)54 


Crewf,  Men  and 


Value  of  Imports^ 


nuuiber. 
765 
775 
743 
785 
738 
512 
321 
503 
409 


5701 


dollars. 
rA4I,570 
7392.327 
5,987.187 
7.324,816 
8,96^337 
4,764,536 
3.678.509 
6.»t0,829 
3,695,388 


Value  of  Teas. 


55,890,409 
42,290.053 


13,000,446 


dollars. 
5^4^4,601 
0,217J»49 
4.^23306 
!v342311 
5.903v«&4 
3,497,156 
3,42^.419 
5,427.010 

a,466;i45 


42,390,053 


The  TalueofTeas  imported,  therefore,  appears  to  I>e  annually  about  4,606.^94  dollars,  and  to  oonaritate  rather 
exceeding  75  ner  cent  of  the  ralne  of  the  whole  cargoes;— which  hare  averaged  since  1834,  177,430  dollara  each. 
trade  has  employed  yearly  about  thirty-fire  Tetsels,  areraging  300  tons,  with  crews  of  eighteen  men  and  boys. 


STATEBtfENT  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  General  Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canton,  according  to  Valuations  made  in  Canton,  annually,  during  the  Years  ending 
June  30,  1804,  to  1844. 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


YEARS 

ending 

30th  June. 


1 nU3 • • • ■ 

1806* • • • 

1807 

1808.. 

1809.. 

1810.. 

1811    . 

1812.. 

1813.. 

18 

1815 

1816 

1817.. 

1818.. 

1919.. 

1820.. 

1821.. 

1822.. 

1823.. 

1824.. 


COMMBRCB. 


NAVIGATION. 


Imports 
into  Can- 
ton. 


Exports  ,  Number 
from  Can-'      of 
ton.      !  Vessels. 


114.... > 
115....  ) 


dollars. 
3,558.815 
5,^26.358 
3.877,362 
3.940,090 
479.850 
5,744.600 
2.89H,M00 
3,132.810 
1.453.000 

451,000 

2,527,500 
5.009.600 
7,07«  828 
10,2l7M5l 
8,185  000 
5.392795 
8. 192768 
8,339389 
6,460339 


doUari. 
3,842.000 
5,127.000 
4.294,000 
3,470,000 

808,000 
5.715,000 
2  073.000 
2,771,000 

620.000 

672.000 

4,220.000 
5,703.000 
6,777,342 
9.057.033 
8,173.107 
4,715,696 
7.563.044 
7.523.492 
5.677.149 


No. 

34 

42 

37 

33 

8 
37 
16 
25 

8 


30 
38 
39 
46 
43 
28 
45 
40 
34 


Ton- 
nage. 

No. 
10.159 
11480 
11286 
8.S03 
22  15 
12.512 
4,748 
7.406 
1.816 


COMMERCE. 


YEARS 


Seamen. 


)'!h'jSSe.  Jj^P%^  l^^"^ 


NAVIGATION. 


30th 


into    Can- from  Can- 
ton.      I      ton. 


No. 

703 

868 

765 

683 

166 

765 

331 X 

513 

171 


2  ,854        195 


10.208 
13.096 
14,325 
16.022 
15.139 
9.378 
15.530 
14.577 
13.096 


615 
780 
800 
951 
837 
562 
912 
804 
836 


1825 1 

1826 

I  I M*/ •••••• 

[1828 

[1829 

1  tvVV  .  .     .  .     .   . 

183 1 ....  * ( 

1837. ..... 

1833 

1834. • .  • . . 

1835 ' 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

;i840 

1841 

il842 

|I843 

|1844» 


dollars. 

8.962,045 

7.781.301 

4,273,617 

5.394.917 

4,066,670 

4.341,282 

4.223,476 

5.695,307 

8.011,114 

9,887,501 


M9],lll 


2,445,878 


dollars. 

8,501,119 

8,752,562 

4,429,381 

6,745,696 

3,873,857 

4,200,810 

4,344,548 

5309,731 

8,225.375 


Nomber 

of 
Veasels. 


6,686,171 


No. 
43 
42 
26 
29 
27 
35 
34 
34 
59 
47 


Ton> 


No. 
10,262 
16^431 

9,566 
ll.#4I 
10,279 
13,325 
12344 
12344, 


No. 

864 
S8i 
621 


49 


49 


532 

716 

695 

655 

1207 


31 


20,391       119 


*  Merchandise  only. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  returns  upon  which  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  for  the  blank  years  in  the  above  table.  The  returns  for  1844  we  have 
received  from  the  British  consul  at  Canton. — See  his  detailed  statement  of  Ac 
American  trade  at  Canton  for  that  year  hereafter :  which,  with  other  returns  of  the 
British  and  foreign  trade  of  that  port^  has  been  prepared  with  great  pains  and  all 
possible  accuracy  by  him. 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Specie,  Bills,  and  Merchandise,  Imported  into  Can- 
ton, on  American  Accoimt,  annually,  from  1805  to  1844. 


Season  ending 

IMPORTED  INTO  CANTON. 

Season  ending 
the  30th  of 
June. 

IMPORTED  INTO  CANTON. 

tbe  30lh  of 
June. 

Specie. 

Bills  on 
England. 

Her. 
cbandise. 

Total 
Value 

1                   , 

«««^5«       J'i"*  on         Mer- 
specie.  1  Kngian^i.  |  cbandise. 

Total 
Value. 

1805 

dollars.       dollars. 
2,002.001)  1 
4.176.000  1 

dollars       dollars. 

2,653,818      5,555,818 

1,150,358      5,326,358 
982,362      3,877,362 
908.090  1  3,940,000 
409,850  !      479,850 

3,414.000  '   5,744,600 
508,800      2,898,800 

1.257.810      3.13Q-ftin 

1825 

dollarn. 
6.524.500 

dollars. 

•  • 

dollars. 
2,437,525 
•^niiif  ini 

dollars. 
8,902.025 

1806 

1826 

1827 

1828 

5.725  200 

7,781301 
4.273,017 
5,304,017 
4  065.070 

1807 

1808 

2,895,000 
3,032.000 
70,000 
4,723,000 
2,330,000 
1,875,000 
616,000 

}•• 

1,022.000 
4,554,000 
5,601,000 
7.414,000 
0,297,000 
2,095,000 
5,120,000 
0,292.840 
4.096.000 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

200,000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,841,168   \      400,000  )  2!632,4iio 

2,640,300         300,000      2.154,617 

740,900         657,000      2,667.770 

1,123,044        493itAf;     9  7q.rnM*i 

1800 

1820 

1810 

1830 

4,341,282 
4,223,476 
5  695,307 
8,010,114 
9,887,501 

1811 

1831 

183,055 

757.252 

672,519 

1,029,178 

078.350 

1,168,500 
2,480,371 
4,4-29.659 
3,050,290 

3,142,000 

2,871,321 
2,457,184 
2,907,930 
5,202,033 

1,370,761 
2.445,870 

1812 

1832 

1813 

837,000 
45l,00« 

oo^ooo 

1,055,000 
1,475,828 

1,453,000 

451,000 

2,527,000 
5,000,000 
7.07(i.89>t 

1833 

1814 

1834 

1815 

1835 

1816 

1836 

1817 

1837 

1818 

1838 

5,191.111 

1819 

2,603,151     10,217,151 
1,888,000      8.185.00n 

1830 

1830 

1840 

1821 

2,397,795 
3,067,708 

5,302,705 
A.I92.7AA 

1841 

1822 

1842 

18i3 

2.n40.'>40       8!33Q38B 

1843. 

1824 

!!         2Jtfl4!ooo  '  o!4r>o'a.'iQ 

1844 

*  * 

* 

NoTS.— 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831,  and  1832,  taken  from  a  Canton  paper. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  returns  for  the  blank  years  in  the  above 
table  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 


YEARS. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1890 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1830 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Domestic 

Produce, 

&c. 


dollars. 
388,535 
420,230 
288,375 
330,466 
160,059 
242,451 
290,862 
230,385 
260,759 
156,200 
244,790 
336,162 
537,774 
265,756 
835,368 
341,503 
318,973 
655,581 
430,404 
409.186 
715,322 
737,509 
1,755,393 
1.110,023 


Foreign 
MercbaO' 
dise,  &c. 


dollars. 

3,002,025 

5,506,138 

4,347,686 

4,970,705 

5,410,450 

2,324,093 

3,573A13 

1,252,417 

1,094,103 

585,003 

1,048,045 

024,360 

895,085 

754,727 

1,532,712 

852,701 

311,018 

061,021 

1,103,137 

540,780 

485,494 

700,888 

60.3,565 

040,918 


Totel 
Exports. 


dollars. 
4,290,560 
5,93^308 
4,636,001 
5,301,171 
5.575,515 
2,466,644 
3,804.405 
1,482.802 
1.354,862 

742,193 
1,290,835 
1,580,522 
1,433,759 
1,010,483 
1,868,580 
1,194,264 

600,504 
1,516,602 
1,533,601 
1,006,966 
1,200,816 
1,444,347 
2,418.958 
1,756,941 


Imports. 


CLEARED. 


ENTERED. 


dollars. 
3,111,951 
5,212,530 
5.511,425 
5,508,502 
7,533,115 
7,422,180 
3,617,183 
5,339,108 
4,680,847 
3,878,141 
3,083,205 
5,344,007 
7,541,570 
7,892,327 
5,087,187 
7,324,816 
8,065,337 
4,704,536 
3,078,509 
0,640,829 
3,985,388 
4,934,054 
4,855,566 
4,931,255 


Vessels. 


Dumber. 
16 
22 
20 
26 
23 
13 
24 

9 
17 

9 
14 
19 
20 
22 
20 
15 

9 
18 
15 

7 
12 
19 
33 
27 


Ton- 
nage. 


tons. 
6,040 
8,185 
9,478 
9,563 
8,067 
4,050 
8,950 
3,004 
0,351 
3,501 
5,001 
7,232 
0,538 
8,123 
7,104 
5,062 
3,793 
7,314 
0,419 
3,300 
4,876 
7,013 
13.53-2 
11,262 


Men. 


Vessels. 


number. 
302 
406 
473 
478 
433 
247 
447 
1^3 
317 
175 
253 
361 
476 
405 
339 
205 
175 
342 
279 
149 
215 
281 
589 
492 


number. 
15 
26 
35 
28 
36 
28 
24 
27 
22 
23 
11 
80 
41 
43 
30 
43 
42 
29 
18 
35 
28 
27 
29 
32 


Ton. 
nage. 


tons. 

5,622 

9,02t 

13,067 

10,518 

13,468 

10.432 

8,889 

0,981 

8,052 

8,508 

4,316 

11,149 

15,334 

15,550 

13,495 

16,445 

16,160 

11,821 

7,302 

14,771 

11,986 

12,487 

13,460 

15,399 


Men. 


number. 
281 
481 
645 
525 
673 
620 
444 
400 
400 
429 
215 
557 
705 
775 
743 
785 
738 
512 
321 
584 
460 
510 
586 
630 


*  E&clusiTe  of  specie  and  bills. 
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AMERICA. 


Abticlbs  and  Valae  of  Exports  horn  the  United  States  to  Chma,  in  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Caudles 

Masts  and  spars 

Naval  atores 

Skins  and  fiirs 

Ginseng 

Beef 

Pork,  bacon,  Ac 

Batter  and  dkeese  .  • . 

Tobacco  

Turpentine 

Cordage 

Copper 

Cotton  manufactares. 
Fire  engines. ........ 

Books  and  maps 

Otlier  manuCM^tores  . 

Floor 

Ship  bread 


Carried  forward (   442,007 


Value. 


dollars. 

1,708 

200 

272 

18,000 

63.000 

2,847 

1,789 

806 

2,518 

288 

882 

2,730 

887,470 

1,179 

589 

1^12 
5,154 


ARTIC  LBS. 


Bronglit  forward. 

Cotton 

Famitare ••..., 

Hats 

Saddlery 

Porter,  ale,  and  dder 

Candies  and  soap 

Lead 

Iron ••.... 

mano&etnred 

Drags 

Twist,  yam,  &c 

Presses  and  types  ......... 

Gold  and  coin 


Value. 


Total  valoe  of  exports  for  tbe 

year 

In  American  Teesels 

In  foreign  vessels 


dollars. 
441,097 

SjB30 


560 

4,476 

162,642 

S24 

12,400 

596 

18,255 

7B3 

18,Mt 


664»443 
737,909 


S4,MB 


Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  China,  in  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Teas • 

Coffee  

All  other  articles 

Total  Taloe  of  imports 


Valae. 


dollars. 

4,367,101 

1,968 

4^421,666 


8,790,735 


:ment  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Domestic  produce  and  ManufactuFes  ESxpcnted 
China,  during  the  Years  ending  SOth  of  September,  1821  to  1844,  inclosiTe. 


YEARS 

ending  30th  of 
September. 

DOMESTIC    PRODUCE,    &c 

Furs. 

Ginseng. 

Domestic 
Cottons. 

Cotton  anma> 
nufaotared. 

Total  Valae 
of  an  Exports.* 

1821 

dollars. 

142.399 

78,158 

100,910 

89,839 

33,130 

45,110 

100,986 

101,764 

80.180 

10,306 

42,396 

129,570 

109.695 

8,383 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

561 
87,864 
16.794 

•  •  •  • 

2,368 
18,000 
41,042 

•  •  •  • 

dollars. 

171,780 

304,181 

130.589 

222,780 

94.421 
134.799 

79,566 

00,900 
110,396 

64,070 
115,928 

99.303 
182.437 

68.471 

.... 

108,548 
85,902 

118,904 
17,159 

435,766 
63.502 

187.430 

dollars. 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

14,981 

9,388 

14,981 

25.998 

56,178 

49,256 

88,498 

215.495 

146,891 

174.737 

8^746 

201,252 

517340 

262,335 

361.996 

173,755 

337,470 

971.202 

dollars. 

53,593 

14,192 

112 

296 

•  •  a  • 

28,850 

10,740 

• .  •• 

.... 
.... 
1,998 
.... 
. .  • . 
.... 
.  •  •  • 
.... 

•  •  •  • 
.... 
1,500 

«  •  •  • 

67.695 
169,341 

■  •  •  • 

dollars. 
388,5]I5 
429,239 
288,375 
330.466 
160,059 
242,451 
290,862 
280,385 
260,750 
125,290 
244,700 
336.162 
637,n4 
255.756 
335364 
341,563 
318.973 
655.581 
430.464 
409,186 
715.322 
737,509 
1,755,303 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 , 

1830 • . . . . 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842.. •• 

1843 

1844 

93,446 

650,931 

1,110,028 

*  The  anenamerated  wticlef  are  included  in  the  total  valae  of  exports. 
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Value  of  Prindpal  Articles  of  UercbandiM  Imported  from  China  into  tbe  United  States 
from  1821  to  1844,  iDclualve  ;  comraled  from  tlie  sereral  Ajmiial  Accounts  of  the 
Trade  aod  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaauiy. 


Impobts  from  China 

ntothe 

United  States — continued. 

TBARS 

";"'." 

CU.»i».        CtWlI.       CIHPHOI 

„.,... 

,.,.. 

■■roRnrmon  ehihi. 

%': 

%!- 

IttT.       1       Utjr. 

"hS- 

%"■ 

^■is 

TeM. 

S.V.r. 

<»-u. 

i»i3'.'.'.'.'. 

ISM 

18^::::: 

ins 

IS::::: 

W» 

ISM 

iM«:;::; 

Be 

IM) 

IMl'.'.'.'.'. 
IM3 

■■Ikm.. 

tjae 

601 
3IS 

in 

M 

(86 

Me 

'iw 

IW. 

sli 

101  Im* 

j'.\3t 

1.100 
I.M9 

?D0 

401^338 
tMMl 
I,OU,SIM 

6M.4W 

6iT.01» 
l,ltTS,SS» 

4,»9e 
99.9M 

l,S80 

1630 

dollin. 

13.573 

I9,4B1 
1».9T< 

MJIO 
W,419 
B,7M 

3.U0 
.f.^4S 

dallin. 

i,m.«B 

».TM,e7S 
W<0.1I3 

»;»45:64i 

4;j3i:8M 
t,4M!419 

MiT.oia 

a,4«.«6 

«,ors,i9i 

13.7«' 

il.KOS 
3J.001 
8B,B38 

J0.*6» 
40.481 

10^1 
403 

U4.su 
I9ll,7»« 

aio,iJ( 

M.TS4 

«■!»■■ 

40.MI 

mIou 

T7.MI 

8Bi«0 

4B.0M 

4l!llt 
•3.1  IS 

»»:iB» 

Unenumerated  articles  have  been  of  very  unimportant  value,  and  are  i 
in  the  preceding  table  of  total  imports. 
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^  the  Value  of  Foreign  JAenhandifle,   Exported 
efMiing  30th  of  September,  1821  to  1844,  indn 


dBfim^  UK 


Y  B  A  R8 
eA4mc  WckoT 


EXPORTS    OF    PORBIGM    MERCHANDISE  TO   CHISA. 


I8K. 
INO. 
MU. 

ins. 
iwao. 

I«T. 
10W. 
IttO. 

mo. 
isai. 
isn. 

!•». 
ISM. 

i§ao. 
isas. 

1839. 
1940. 
1S41. 
184t. 
IMa. 
1844. 


dollar*. 

454,500 
Gil, Ma 

afl7,f/24 
4^2,119 
S90,4d6 

37MM 


15».00» 

477,003 

6H>».7I4 
571,G60 
905^55 


QflkknlTer. 


153^57 

«»,201 

161,061 

256.7  Jl 

19J,087 

17.971 


7.<»0 
G.9M 


C  tt. 


4ollan. 


*  • 


301j»4 
12&.60S 
I03,M7 


&0 

1^56 

I1/M3 


100,^40 

as,*  13 

923tt 

106^197 

170g663 

€3,5X7 

IM^l 

4S7 
25,410 
31.S09 

16GJM6 
77.110 


976 


14.(134 

I7-i»9 

16^4S 

14«.7ipO 

10S.X70 

7e,274 

207.«63 

32^1 

31J«I 

13Gv»» 

106.932 
1CI6.S37 


11,733 

2A,0M 

21 S 

1.57: 


MS 


7^1 


319 


S»0 

ISO 
722 


Formerly  large  quantities  of  valuable  furs,  procured  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  and  of  seal-skins,  obtained  from  the  numerous  islands  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes of  the  southern  ocean,  were  carried  to  China ;  and  furnished  no  incoosi* 
derable  part  of  the  American  sales  in  the  China  market;  but  which  neTcr  ap- 
peared in  the  American  custom-house  documents,  or  constituted  any  pSLit  of  the 
official  exports  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  prices  obtained  at  Canton  for  furs,  particularly  sea-otter  skins,  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  carried  there  by  Captain  Cook,  induced  others  to 
engage  in  this  trade.  The  enterprise  of  the  Americans  led  them  very  early 
to  engage  in  these  long  and  hazardous  trading  voyages.  The  first  undertaken, 
from  the  United  States,  was  in  a  ship  belonging  to  Boston,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Kendrick ;  and  the  discoveries  made  by  this  ship,  along  the 
north-west  coast  of  this  country,  were  afterwards  urged,  by  the  United  States,  in 
support  of  their  claims  in  that  quarter.  These  voyages,  at  first,  afforded  large 
profits,  from  the  number  of  the  skins  procured,  and  which  found  a  ready  market 
at  Canton.  The  quantity  of  these  furs,  for  many  years  past,  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  this  trade  has  become  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

The  Americans  not  only  explored  the  north-west  part  of  this  continent  for  furs, 
but  also  visited  the  numerous  islands  in  the  southern  ocean,  in  search  of  seal- 
skins, for  the  Chinese  market.  These  latter  voyages  being  at  first  also  profitable^ 
induced  such  competition,  that  the  seal  soon  became  scarce  at  the  places  usually 
visited.  The  Americans,  however,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hardihood 
only  equalled  by  those  who  pursue  the  whale,  pushed  their  way  through  float- 
ing mountains  of  ice  to  still  higher  southern  latitudes ;  and  found  the  far-seal 
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in  islands  and  regions  before  unknown.  These  periloas  voyages  were  principally 
conducted  by  the  hardy  and  adventurous  fishermen  of  Stonington,  in  Connect!* 
cut,  in  vessels  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons.  In  June,  1833,  the  number  of 
schooners  employed  in  sealing,  from  Stonington  and  its  vicinity,  was  twelve, 
whose  aggregate  tonnage  was  only  855  tons ;  averaging  about  seventy  for  each 
vessel,  and  manned  by  202  men* — Pitkin;  s  Statistics. 

We  have  no  official  documents  showing  the  value  of  the  furs  thus  pro- 
cured by  the  Americans  for  the  Chinese  market.  An  American  gentleman, 
who  was  for  some  time  consul  at  Canton,  furnished  Mr.  Pitkin  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  and  value  of  sea-otter  and  seal-skins,  imported  into  Can- 
ton, in  American  vessels,  from  June,  1800,  to  January,  1803,  with  the  number 
of  American  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  during  the  same  period,  and 
the  value  of  exports,  for  each  year,  from  June  11,  1800,  to  June,  1802. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  number  of  sea-otter  and  seal-skins  brought  to 
Canton  by  the  Americans,  was  as  follows : — 


DATES. 

SBA    OTTBR. 

8RAL    SKINS. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

From  June  11th.  1800,  to  April  27tb.  1801 

Prom  Mnv  iSrh    1801.  to  June.  1H02 

6.450 
14,187 
13,7«0 

dollarf. 
123.050 

298,203 
S74.000 

dollars. 
276,283 
393,395 
287,600 

Prrttn  Jnn«>     lAM    tn  Janiinrv  Qlh.    IRAJl.... 

34.357 

605,313 

1,048,750 

907.278 

The  number  of  American  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  during  the  first 
period,  was  thirty-three;  of  which  seven  were  from  Boston,  seven  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  all  the  otter-skins  were  brought  in  the  vessels  from  the  former. 
The  number  of  vessels  in  the  second  period  was  thirty-four — fourteen  from  Bos- 
ton, and  nine  from  Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  third,  the  number  was  thirty-three — 
eleven  from  the  former  place,  and  six  from  the  latter ;  and  in  the  two  last  periods, 
most  of  the  otters  were  also  brought  by  the  Boston  vessels. 

According  to  the  same  statement,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were : — 

dollars. 

For  the  first  period 2,522,000 

„      „  second  period 8,742,194 

Averaging  those  two  years  about  3,200,000  dollars ;  and  the  value  of  skins  im- 
ported during  the  same  periods,  was  about  1,080,000  dollars;  equal  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  exports.  Mr.  Pitkin  could  obtain  no  information,  as  to  the  value  of 
furs  and  skins  carried  to  Canton,  from  1803  to  1818. 

About  the  year  1819,  the  American  merchants  began  to  carry  British  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  directly  to  China.  The  value 
of  British  goods,  imported  into  Canton  by  the  American  merchants,  1824 — 
1825,  was  794,514  dollars;  and  in  1826—1827,  was  893,836  dollars. 

The  merchandise  thus  exported,  from  Great  Britain,  does  not  appear  in  the 
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American  custom-house  books;  and  makes  no  part  of  tbe  official  accounts  of 
American  exports  to  China.    This  trade  has  been  continued. 

Retukn  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Exported  from  the  Port  of  Caaton, 
in  forty-three  American  Vessels,  of  the  burden  of  19,269  Tons,  to  the  Counttiei 
and  Places  undermentioned,  during  the  Year  ending  3 1st  of  December,  1844,  vii.: — 


Nomber  in 
the  Tariff. 


3 

0 

13 

18 
3t 
13 

t8 
S7 

45 

46 

St 
K 


66 

5 

8 

14 

15 

16 
18 

to 

tl 

38 
tl 

19 

80 
81 

86 

86 

88 

3 

89 

41 

48 
44 

46 

48 
68 

58 

60 
61 


ARTICLES. 


1.  Raw  Produck. 

Aniseed  ctars piculs 

Camphor do. 

CtMia do. 

Casna  boda .• do. 

China-root • do. 

GaJangal-ruot do. 

Gamboge ...do. 

Hartallor  orpiment do. 

Musk • . .  catUea 

QaickailTer picula 

Rhabarb do. 

Silk,  raw do 

Sagar,raw do. 

Tea,  Tis. : — 

Souchong picvila  37,t52 

Pekoe do.       485 

PoQchoog do.    6^86 

Oolong do.    1,056 

Twancay do.    1,435 

Hyaon do.    4;I48 

Hysonakin do.  11,352  j 

Young  Hyfon do   54.237 

Imperial do.    8,5% 

Gunpowder do.    4,709 

robacoo picala 

1.  MAIfVPACTVRID   ABTICLBS. 

Bamboo  ware pienla 

Bone  and  horn  ware. cattlea 


China-ware. 


.pieoia 


Copper, 
Crack  ei 


Clothea,  ready  Made cattiea 

,  tin,  and  pewter- ware. picala 
en  and  flrewerfca .noxea 

Pant  of  all  aorta eattiea 

Pnmitare picula 

Glue do 

Graaaekitb oatOea 

iTory  ware do. 

KittyaolB boxea 

Lacquered  ware picula 

Mata  and  matting do. 

Mother  of  pearl  ware cattiea 

Nankeena  and  dyed  oottona.. .picula 

Oilof  aniaeed r..do. 

Painting  oil nmaber 

Pieturea  on  rice  paper. do 

Paper  of  all  aorta. picala 

Preaerrea boxea 

Rattan- work picula 

Silk,  thread  and  ribanda cattiea 

Silk  piece  gooda do. 

Shoea,  womena* do. 

Soy piculF 

ToitoiFe-ahell  ware cattiea 

Tmnka,  leather.... neati 

Vermilion boxea 

Miacellaneoua  exports  and  ar- 
tidea,  not  enumerated  in  the 
tariff 


\ 


Quantitiea. 


8 

160 

6,144 

69 

810 

30 

13 

74 

10 

10 

411 

146 

4 


115,746 


118 
17 


1,119 

61 
10,005 

15,980 

IM 

15 
18,977 

151 

341 

116 

10,408 

8,083 

17 

81 

60 

800 

10 

6,939 

591 

4,000 

139.144 

400 

10 

8 

161 
100 


118.450 


} 
) 

} 


{ 


{ 


718        { 


{ 


To  what  Conntriea  and 
Places  Exported. 


New  York 

Manilla,  New  York,  Boaton, 
and  Lima 


New  York. 


New  York  and  Maxatlan 

Lima 

New  York  and  Boston.. 
New  York,  Lima,  and 

satlan 

ManOla  and  New  York.. 


Ma. 


Manilla,  New  York,  Balti- 
more.  Boaton,  Lima,  ^d 
Maxatlan 


Uma, 


I. .... . 


New  York  and  Lima 

New  York,  Lima  and  Saod- 
wich  Islanda 

ManUla,  New  York,  and  Boa- 
ton 

Vanilla,NewYork,  and  Sand- 
wich  Islanda 

Manilla,  Uma,  and  Maxatlan 

New  York,  Beaton,  lima,  ftc 

Manilla,  New  York,  Boston. 
and  Sandwich  lalanda .... 

Manilla.  New  York,  Lima, 
and  Maxattan 

Lima 

New  York  and  Lima 

New  York,  Lima,  and  Sand- 
wich lalanda. 

Manilla,  New  York,  Boston, 
Lima,  Masatlan,  and  Sand- 
wich lalanda 

New    York,     Boefem,     and 


Batimated  Yalw 
in  Spanish  Dollaiv. 


/ 


New  York,  Boaton,  and  Bal- 
timore  


New  York 
lalanda... 


and   Sandwich 


Manilla,  New  York,  Boston, 
I    Lima,  Maaatlan,  and  Sand- 
wich lalanda 


{ 


Sandwich  Islanda 

Manilla  and  New  York 

New  York 

New  York,  Boaton,  Maxat- 
lan, Uma,  and  Sandwich 
lalanda 


Total  valne  of  exporta  •• 


} 
} 
} 


doOara. 

74 
3,425 

50.116 
1.116 

i.ns 

55 
GIO 


W5 

1,350 
18,548 

14.350 


5,064316 


45 


6,168,540 
1,081 

65 

8.675 

1,090 

1.668 
15,070 

15,154 

1.550 

156 

8,850 

450 

1,535 

8,054 
80,768 

5,800 

i.tio 

4.318 

800 

40 


17,181 

11,745 

14,056 

t168385 

SU 

90 

35 

3.5  18 

6,<I71 

113,460 
6.688,171 


Canton,  ttie  3lat  of  December,  1844. 


FRANCIS  C.  MAC6RRGOR, 

Her  Majesty's  Conaul. 
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Bbturn  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merdian<fi8e  Imported  into  the  Port  of  Canton 
in  forty-nine  American  Vessels,  of  20,292  tons,  burden,  from  the  Countries  and  Places 
undermentioned  during  the  Year  ending  3l8t  of  December,  1844,  viz. : 


Number 
in  the  Tariff. 


47 


13 


14 


8 

90 
30 


45 
3 

10 
11 

s« 

3S 
34 
9ft 
39 


46 


ARTICLES. 


1.  MAvorACTOKu  or  Wool. 

Broad  woollena cbaoga 

Narrow  ditto ,,  ..  do. 

Camlets do. 

9.  Makopaotokbi  op  Cotton. 

LoDgcIoth,  gray piecea 

Ditto,  white do 

Ditto  twUled do. 

Chintaea  asd  printa do. 

Handkerchfefa d«>zeiia 

Cuttona  not  enmnerated ralue 

Oottoa  yam  and  thread ploala 

S.  MiaoBLLANiODa  AaricLBa,  lUw 

AND  MANUPACTUaSD. 

dodca,  wooden,  nanllea,  Ac. . .  .Talne 

Bariheoware  of  all  kinda. do. 

Glaaa  and  glaaaware do. 

Metala,  iron  in  bare,  bolta,  Ac.pieola 

Lead do. 

Spelter do. 

Iin do. 

Tin  plates boxea 

Wine,  beer,  and  apirka doaena 

Betelnnta picub 

Cochineal cattiea 

Cotton picula 

Oinaeng,  flrat  qaality do. 

Ditto,  aecond  ditto do. 

Peppor do. 

Rattana do. 

Rice  and  paddy do. 

Skin*  and  fura,  Tis. : — 

Oahidea,  bearer,  fox,  aea-otter,  and 

raoooo  akina..  •.•••.....••  .ninnber 

Wood,  aandaL picnla 

aapan , do. 

Miaorllaneooa  innporta,  inclodiug  ar- 

tidea  not  enomerated  in  the  tariff. 


4.  TaBAauKK 


Qoantittea. 


nnnber. 

ei5 

908 
4336 


90.323 

6,39^ 

lia.140 

3,130 

S90 

30,648 

1.788 


3,966 
SA 
30 

«,9«9 

t2,A08 

306 

1,088 

198 

334| 

997 

6,l»6 

19,630 

495} 
1,960} 
6,818 
1,746 
48,646 


17.903 
900 
179 


From   what  Countriea 
I'laoea  imported. 


and 


New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Beaton,  Baltimore,  and 
Salem. 


estimated  Value 
in  Spanbb  Dollars. 


New  York 

New  York 

i^ew  York 

New  York  and  LiTerpool... 
New  York,  Boaton,  and  Phi- 

ladelphia 

New  York 

Singapore 

New  York 

New  York 

Singapore 

New  York 

New  Orleana,  and  Bombay. . 
New  York,  and   Baltimore, 

Philadelphia. 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Manilla,  Bali,  BaUrU 


} 


} 


New  York  and  PhlUdelphia 

South  Sea  Islanda 

Manilla 


Beaton,  Mezioo,  and  Lima . . 
Total 


doHara. 

3,390 
1,290 
93M 


253,586 

19.224 

301.265 

9,500 

092 

30.548 

43,482 


5.900 
23 
30 

4,872 

106.495 

2,160 
19.854 
1,190 
1,610 
3,485 
7,584 
166,965 

137.560 

30,446 

6,125 

83.252 


30,264 

8,622 

315 

18.675 

l,12^700 


2,445370 


N.B.— In  theae  retarna  are  not  included  die  quaatitiea  of  merchandiae  imported  into  Canton  vU  Macao,  in  Porta- 

Kueae  Lorchaa. 

FRANCIS  C.  MACORBGOR, 
Canton,  Slat  of  December,  1844.  Her  M^eaty'a  Conanl. 


CHAPTER    XXVL 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  THE  STATES  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

In  defiance  of  the  suicidal  commercial  policy  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
which  prohibited  any  legal  trade  or  intercourse  on  the  part  of  foreign  subjects  o^ 
citiaens,  with  their  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  Anglo-Americans  persevered  and  succeeded,  during  war  and  peace. 
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in  supplying  with  provisions  and  merchandise,  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese colonies. 

In  some  instances,  France  allowed  her  colonies  to  receive  foreign  articles,  which 
could  not  be  supplied  by  the  mother  country;  and  those  legal  imports  into  the 
French  colonies,  from  the  United  States,  amounted  in  1 786,  to  13,263,000  livres,  or 
about  (at  the  then  value  of  French  money  in  the  West  Indies)  520,000/.  sterling. 
Imports  by  American  ships  from  these  colonies,  amounted  to  about  7^263,000 
livres.    The  extent  and  value  of  the  illicit  trade  has  at  all  times  been  uncertain. 

At  the  commencement  of  tlie  late  war,  declared  by  France  against  Great 
Britain,  in  the  winter  of  1793,  France  offered  to  secure  to  the  United  States,  the 
trade  of  her  colonies  by  a  national  compact ;  accompanied  by  a  new  treaty  of 
alliance,  under  which  the  French  colonies  were  to  be  afterwards  ceded  to  France. 
The  American  government  did  not  consider  it  politic  to  accept  the  offer. 

During  the  war,  however,  France  was  compelled  to  leave  open  her  colonial 
ports  to  all  the  world ;  and  the  Americans  had  a  principal  share  in  the  trade 
with  the  French  West  India  islands.  The  value  of  exports  and  imports^  in 
each  year,  from  1795  to  1801,  are  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Pitkin: — 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 

dollars. 
4,954,952 
8,408,946 
8,565,053 
5,344,690 

dollars. 
15,751,758 
15,743,774 
14,030,337 
15,380,091 

1799 
1800 
1801 

dollars. 
2,776,604 
5,123,433 
7,147,972 

dollars. 
2,022,929 
9,385,111 
13,593,255 

During  the  years  1804,  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  average  value  of  American 
domestic  produce,  carried  to  the  French  islands,  was  about  2,800,000  dollars, 
and  of  foreign  produce,  between  3,000,000  dollars  and  4,000,000  dollars.  The 
imports  from  them  into  the  United  States,  during  this  period,  were  to  a  much 
larger  amount :  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  were  afterwards  re-exported  to 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  After  that  period,  most  of  the  French  West 
India  islands  were  captured  by  the  British. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace^  in  1814,  France  resumed  her  former  system  of 
colonial  policy ;  but  the  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  islands  remaining,  after  the  loss  of  St.  Dumingo,  had  been  compara- 
tively of  little  importance. — (See  Tables  of  the  Trade,  of  the  United  States,  8^c,) 

Hayti. — ^The  American  trade  with  the  island  of  Hayti,  since  it  came  under 
the  government  of  the  blacks,  has  been  continued:  and  since  1821,  has  hr 
exceeded  that  with  the  islands  still  remaining  in  the  possession  of  France*  The 
principal  articles  exported  to  Hayti,  are  flour,  rice,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard,  hams, 
cheese,  and  fish  ;  and  coffee  and  cocoa  are  the  chief  articles  received  in  retonu 
— (See  Tables  hereafter.) 
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American  Trade  with  Spanish  West  Indies  and  American  Colonies, — During 
the  long  wars  in  Europe,  the  Americans  were  the  principal  carriers  of  the  rich 
products  of  the  Spanish  islands,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  those  islands 
also  with  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  The  values  of  exports  and  imports, 
from  1795  to  1801,  were  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 

dollars. 
1,389,219 
1,821,347 
3,595,519 
5,082,127 

doUars. 
1,739,138 
1,718,026 
4,123,362 
8,139,167 

1799 
1800 
1801 

dollars. 
8,993,401 
8,270,400 
8,437,659 

dollars. 
10,974,295 
10,587,566 
12.799,878 

The  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  from 
1804  to  1820,  were  estimated  as  follows : — 


Years. 


1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 


Domestic 
Produce. 


Foreign 
Produce. 


dollars. 
1,725,662 
2,806,112 
2,391,172 
2,470,472 

631,086 
3,352,271 
3,182,318 
3,606  510 
2,640,502 


dollars. 
1,176,998 
4,884,776 
8,476,061 
9,870,753 
3,545,967 
3,333,346 
3,604,791 
3,973,099 
1,331,638 


Years. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


dollars. 
2,809,705 
1,971,886 
2,832,828 
2,732,226 
3,606,588 
3,531,769 
3,519,366 
3,439,365 


Foreign 
Produce. 


dollars. 

183,549 
48,408 

866,048 
3,048,386 
3,477,511 
2,380,464 
2,980,717 
2,545,717 


The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  has  been  of  considerable  extent, 
the  exports  consist  of  quantities  of  flour,  also  beef,  pork,  dried  Ash,  and  lard. 
American  manufactures,  such  as  household  furniture,  coaches  and  carriages  of 
different  sorts,  saddlery,  hats,  combs,  buttons,  gunpowder,  glass,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  soap,  and  tallow  candles,  together  with  spermaceti,  and  several  minor 
articles.  In  return  for  these,  the  imports  are  sugar,  nearly  one-half  of  that 
which  is  imported  into  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been 
received  from  that  island,  and  from  the  same  source  we  have  received  more 
than  one-third  of  our  coffee.  With  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
with  Mexico,  the  Central  RepubUc,  Columbia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru, 
the  American  trade  has  been,  and  is,  of  considerable  importance;  Mexico,  the 
Central  Republic,  Columbia,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili,  are  markets 
for  domestic  produce,  manufactures  of  cotton,  &c.  The  exports  to  Brazil 
of  American  domestic  produce,  consist  of,  viz. :  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams, 
and  butter,  candles  of  spermaceti  and  tallow,  whale  oil,  household  furni- 
ture, hats,  shoes,  and  boots,  soap,  cotton  goods,  and  gunpowder;  and  also 
foreign  articles,  such  as  cotton  and  hempen  goods,  sail  duck,  cordage,  teas,  and 
spices ;  the  American  ships  bringing  back  copper  and  raw  hides,  sugar,  coffee,  as 
well  as  gold  and  silver  coin. 
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Subseqaent  to  1820^  a  separate  account  of  the  commerce  with  the  island  of 
Cuba,  has  been  kept  by  the  United  States  customs ;  together  with  the  quantity 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses,  imported  in  each  year,  since  that  peiiod,  yis.:— 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Eipoits. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollan. 

1821 

6,584,849 

4,540,680 

1833 

9,754,787 

5,672,700 

1822 

7,299,322 

4,270,618 

1834 

9,096,002 

5,352,435 

1823 

6,952,381 

5,405,365 

1835 

1824 

7,899,326 

5,807,533 

1836 

1825 

7,556,412 

5,120,702 

1837 

12,447,922 

6,367,603 

1826 

7,658,759 

6,132,432 

1838 

11,694,812 

6,175,758 

1827 

7,241,849 

6,816,088 

1839 

12,599,843 

6,116,831 

1828 

6,123,135 

6,403,991 

1840 

9,835,477 

6,310,515 

1829 

4,866,524 

5,578,889 

1841 

11,567,027 

5,739,082 

1830 

5,577,230 

4,916,735 

1842 

7,650,429 

4,770,449 

1831 

8,371,797 

4,893,842 

1843 

3,326,797 

5,015,933 

1832 

7,068,857 

5,312,151 

1844 

5,238,595 

9,930,421 

The  following  quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses,  have  been  imported 
from  Cuba  into  the  United  States,  during  the  following  years. 


Years. 


1821 
1825 
1831 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Brown  Sugar. 


White  or  Clayed 
Sugar. 


Coffee. 


lbs. 
29,651,810 
31,387,099 
39,363,080 
48,126,706 
90,384,397 
67,586,332 
31,628,319 
114,362,368 


lbs. 

6,165,645 

6,914,813 

10,326,218 

12,967,463 

15,215,291 

15,224,832 

1,076.449 

4,720,678 


lbs. 
9,113,866 
19,167,025 
38,097.122 
25,331,888 
17.198,578 
14,321,458 
16,611,987 
18,628.875 


Molasses. 

galloQS. 
4,738,156 

6,214,367 
10,449,437 
15,377,778 
16,694,753 
13,526.616 
98,715,755 

194,059.165^ 

The  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuba,  are  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams,  lard,  butter,  rice,  lumber,  whak 
oil,  and  various  domestic  manufactures,  as  household  furniture,  coaches,  and 
other  carriages,  hats,  saddlery,  glass,  gunpowder,  combs,  and  buttons,  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  and  soap ;  and  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, cotton,  silk,  flax  and  hempen  goods,  some  wines,  teas,  spices,  &c. 

Quantity  of  flour,  beef,  pork,  dried  fish,  and  lard,  exported  to  Cuba  during 
the  following  years : — 


Years. 


1821 
1825 
1830 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Flour. 


barrels. 
156,071 
109,698 
77,598 
69,819 
69,337 
46,846 

29,437 
24,875 


Beef. 


barrels. 
12,364 
13,170 
9,794 
4,029 
6,271 
6,286 
3,203 
7,800 


Pork. 


barrels. 
8,509 
1,410 
9,706 
3,628 
4,436 
4,146 
3,352 
6,164 


Dried  Fish. 


quintals. 
41,614 
51,280 
73,948 
69,018 
77,219 
86,110 
46,807 

107,493 


Lud 


lbs. 
2,398,259 

3,274,107 
4,609,493 
5,539,245 

7,358,111 
5,318,875 
4,400,122 
6,390373 
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The  value  of  the  following  domestic  manu&ctures,  exported  to  Cubai  in  the 
year  1830,  was  estimated  at  more  than  800/X)0  dollars^  vis. : — ^in 

Household  furniture 58,673 

Coaches,  and  other  carriages 16,945 

Hats 182,216 

Saddlery 21,961 

Glass 20,688 

Gkmpowder 62,722 

Combs  and  buttons 33,738 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 157,738 

Soap,  and  tallow  candles 217,990 

Spermaceti  candles 62,413 

Total 835,084 

The  American    tonnage,  employed  in  the    trade  with  Cuba^   since  1821, 

has  varied  from  about  100,000  to   130,000  tons  in  each  year  (including  the 

repeated  voyages),  and  with  the  port  of  Havanna  has,    in  some    years,    far 

exceeded  that  of  all  other  nations. 

In  1827,  the  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  from  this  port,  with 

their  tonnage,  was  as  follows : — 


COUNTRIES. 

BNTBRBD. 

C  L  K  A  R  B  D. 

VeMele. 

Tonnage. 

Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

United  States 

Spain 

nmnber. 

785 

47 

71 

48 

SI 

14 

M 

13 

8 

6 

a 

s 
1 
1 

tone. 

1«5,087 

5,413 

12,837 

9,813 

8,458 

V68 

4,384 

3,031 

1,380 

1,838 

443 

476 

347 

334 

namber. 
007 
80 
53 
88 
17 
13 
■19 
18 

7 

5 

3 

3 

tone. 

108,S»5 

7,098 

8.119 

7,477 

8,114 

3,589 

8,471 

8,351 

1,313 

1,10ft 

800 

470 

England  .......     ^  * 

Prance  ..«. 

Denmark  ••.••..... 

Bfemen  ...•...•*•.. 

Netherland  ......... 

Hambaiv  • 

Sardinia" \, 

Tastany .  ........... 

Sweden  ..■•••••.••* 

RuMia 

Sicily 

Pruaeia  ..•••• 

ToUM827 

H     1M3 

n      1844 

1053 
1459 
1078 

169,281 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

010 
1450 
1638 

147,731 

The  quantity  of  sugar  and  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States,  since  1821, 
from  this  island,  has  been,  of  the  former,  nearly  one-half,  and  of  the  latter,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  all  those  articles  imported,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  this  period. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  proportions  of  imports  during  the  Tear 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


PROM 


Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Teneriffe 

ManilU 

Cuba 

Other  Spaniah  West  Indiea. 


ToUl 
Importa. 

In 

American 

Veaa«la. 

In 
Poreign 
Veaaela. 

858,137 

881.287 

01,653 

734311 
9,930,431 
2,425,303 

314.394 

832,491 

53,050 

734,811 

9333,521 

2,805,185 

87,838 

58.746 

9,608 

•  «  •  • 

106,900 
80317 

Total  from 

Spanish 

Dominiona. 


J 


18,n5,45i 


See  tables  of    exports  to  foreign  West  Indies  and  South  America,  &c., 
hereafter. 
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Porto  Rico, — In  an  official  document,  published  at  Porto  Rico,  the  general 

trade,  in  1842,  was  stated  as  follows : — 

dollars    cts. 
From  the  above-mentioned  documents,  I  find  that  the   total 

importations  for  that  year  amounted  to    .         .         .         .     .     5,757,403  84 

dollars  ci«. 
Of  which  were  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms  .  3,410,577  57 
In  American  bottoms  .         .         .         .     .     1 ,456,998  05 

In  French  bottoms 151,371   12 

In  Enghsh  bottoms 139,502  57 

In  all  other  foreign  bottoms    ....        598,954  53 

5,757,403  84 

That  the  total  exportations  for  the  same  year  amounted  to    .     .     6,429,257  35 
Of  which  were  exported  in  Spanish  bottoms       .     1,563,109  19 

In  American  bottoms 2,453,299  32 

In  French  bottoms 911,138  31 

In  English  bottoms 554,126  88 

In  all  other  foreign  bottoms     ....        947,583  65 

6,429,257  35 

That  the  number  of  vessels  "  arriving''  and  "  departing**  are : — 

Arrivals.  Departures. 
Spanish  vessels  .........       594  509 

Ajnerican  vessels     ........       438  399 

French  vessels 143  137 

EngUsh  vessels        ........         88  91 

All  other  foreign  vessels       .......         85  81 

1348  1217 

That  the  commercial  revenue  is  this: — 

dollars      cts. 

Amount  of  duties  coUected  on  imports 1,026,266  95 

5,  „  „  exports 313,201  25 

„  „  „  tonnage  and  anchorage  dues  .     .  98,882  98 

1,438,351   18 

Total  Exports  to  the  following  Countries,  since  their  Independence  as  separate 

Governments. 


YBARS. 


18SI. 
18tt. 
J8t3. 

1834. 

1825. 

1896. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1890. 

I83I. 

1832. 

1838. 

1884. 

1836. 

1836. 

1837. 

J838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 


Mexico. 


dollan. 


6,470,144 

6,281.050 

4,173,257 

2,880,484 

2,331,151 

4,837,456 

6.178;218 

3,467,541 

N406,091 

5,265,053 

0,029,221 

6,041,635 

3,880,323 

2,164,097 

2,787.362 

2,515,241 

2,030.620 

1.534,233 

1,471.037 

1.794,838 


Vencsaela, 

New  Granada, 

and  Peru. 


Central 
America 


Brasil. 


dollars. 


2,239,255 

1,052,672 
044,»34 
884,524 
767.348 
406,000 
658,149 

1,118,024 
057.543 
70^.VJ7 

1.064.016 
820,255 

1,080.109 
724,730 
750,785 
019,123 
872,037 
7604)36 
745,455 
671,885 


dollam. 


> . . . 

I . . . 


09,522 
119,774 
224,772 
159,272 
239,854 
250,118 
306,497 
335,307 
575,016 
184.149 
163.793 
180,518 
157.663 
243.040 
210,242 
217.946 
140^)13 
09.466 
52360 
150.276 


dollars. 
1,381,760 
1.468,029 
1,341,390 
2,301,904 
2,303,754 
1,800,340 
1303,806 
1,088,705 
1,929,927 
1,843,238 
2,076,095 
2,054,794 
3,272.101 
2,059,351 
2,608^56 
3,094.936 
1,743.200 
9,057,194 
2,637,485 
2,506.574 
3,517,373 
2,601,502 
1.702.288 
2318,252 


Arwndne 

and  CiaplatiAe 

Republica. 


dollars. 


573320 

879340 

151304 

15433s 

626,052 

029,887 

059,770 

023,040 

699,728 

071387 

708318 

884333 

273,871 

200,994 

405363 

510,006 

818,170 

681.128 

1305355 

960.465 


CbUL 


Hajli. 


dollars. 


021,438 
1,447.498 
1.702,601 
1,629,401 
1,421,134 
1,536,114 
1366.155 
1,221.119 
1,403,940 
1,476355 
941384 
987317 
1^7,799 
1370304 
1,704.553 
1,728.810 
1.102.908 
1339376 
1340,463 
1,105,221 


dollars. 


075.150 
823.170 


1 
1,41730 


910^254 

l,12t3S» 
1,027316 
1,155357 


1, 
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Vax-Ux  of  Imports  into  Uie  United  States  from  lfi2l  to  1644,  indnnve,  Irom  the  follow- 
ing; Countries,  v' 


YEARS. 

Trail. 

Meiico. 

c.,™.u.. 

Cnlnl 

BniU. 

KepabKc. 

c«.,. 

H.nL 

IMl 

IGI,Wt 

3]S,'ll« 
NMM 

swSi 

a.tiio.iw 

S.t31,MI 
«.IM,J« 

4,i7s:o»j 

MM-SK 
]39B,BM 

dtlUn. 
i!arj.tia 

l.4tl,»S 

dallum. 

WW 
VH,tlt 
UI.M1 

fS 

1IJ.4M 

1»J04 

in,><n 

«,089,aS3 
4,7t9.9«» 

6.t!«jw» 

4,im,i»6 

t,B«8,8U 

dollum. 

WfiGi 
l,43I3«3 

9n,ios 

i.imIiis 
i.ow>es 

Mg,44t 

ijia.9W 

|,1».M6 

'■S 

d>tUr*. 

Si 

I  BUM 
U4,JI0 

1.1  Mi  IIS 
1,1«MH 
lilU.SBO 

Si*"" 

d^p- 

»,JM.J1» 

l.KMOO 

i.jw^rs 

1»M 

UV7.M9 

l^09,SM 

ISM 

•  iDclndiSf  VsBcmeli,  N*«  Qraaadi,  mat  Pen. 

Table  exhibiting  die  Value  of  Import*  from  and  Exports  to  each  of  the  following 
Countries  in  America  from  the  United  States,  during  the  Year  ending  September  30, 
1842,  and  nine  Months  ending  June  30,  184^  aod  U)e  Year  ending  30th  of  January, 
1844. 


Prat^    Wnl 
HiqWio..  id!! 

Uedjumnnn 

Cub* 

Other  Sputih 


II 


i^_ 


MJ.»81 


,770.449  »,01B.9M 


CenD  Aiiiari 
Bniil 


Capliiiiie  iln..|    HI.SJS    1 
Chai UI,I>3B,I.1 


I  37AMIV 


II 


lollan.  dolUn, 
11.106    KtffK 


9.nG.93)  M 


■•44  EXPORTS. 


II     'I 


1 .44 1 ,144  l.MiM7 


».«a,4ii  4.aH,*n  w 
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Official  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  Foragn  Vessds,  arriving  firam,  and 
departing  to,  other  Countries  in  America  and  the  West  and  East  Indies,  &c.,  dming  the  Year 
ending  the  dOth  of  September,  1842;  the  Nine  Months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843;  and 
the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


Swedish  Went  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies. 

Dutch  Bast  Indies.. 

Dutch  West  Indies.. 

Dutch  Guiana 

British  East  ludies  . 

Mauritius 

Australia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

British  West  Indies. 

British  Guiana  .... 

Honduras 

British  American  co- 
lonies   

Bourbon , 

French  West  Indies. 

French  Guiana  .... 

Miqueion  ft  French 
&herie8 

Haytl 

Mannia  and  Philip, 
pine  islands 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Texas 

Mexico 

Ven^uela.... 

New  Granada 

Central  America.... 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic. 

Cisplatine  Republic. 

Chili '. 

Pent. 

South  America,  cene. 
rally !.... 

China 

West  Indies,  gene- 
rally  

South  Seas 

Sandwich  islands. . . 

North-west  coast  of 
America 


1842 


Ambrican 

TONNAOB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 
1,386 

31.680 
4,861 
8.974 
3,900 

10,099 

1,105 

64,363 
3.44S 
ft.371 

334,634 

13,336 
1,966 


26,531 

7,817 

170,797 

56.635 

32,490 

13,481 

13,387 

1,837 

2.381 

i7fiSS 

11,617 

6.104 

3,072 

316 


12.135 


39,946 
799 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


Total I   890.203 


Fomaioir 

TONNAOB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 

2,663 

36,740 

794 

4,2.M 

5,454 

9.079 

565 

1,787 

sis*  681 
5,334 
5.679 

323,383 

W,790 
1,512 

3,002 
31,115 

4,797 

183.456 

29,565 

24,316 

15.912 

9.742 

1,615 

1,638 

37,778 

1,120 

14,215 

7,092 


1,887 
7;W9 

16,920 

50.481 

510 

202 


934,047 


tons. 

73 

5,334 

•  • 
708 

385 

352 


37,466 

7,010 

274 

359,830 

'(^130 
392 


419 

214 
10.757 
1,304 
1,768 
1,586 
2.796 

744 

5,593 
2,26a 

938 

.  • 


803 
71 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


0  • 

m  e 


446.656 


tens. 
736 
700 

"538 

1,139 


16,670 

3,945 

17 

417,409 

98 

1.180 

257 

446 
363 


9,719 

1.134 

1,369 

1,226 

3,311 

161 

165 

3,643 

.  • 

812 

694 


364 
710 


1843 


Ambkican 

TONNAOB. 


FoRBIGN 
TONNAGB. 


1844 


Ambbicam 

TUHNAOB. 


465,676 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 

721 

24,348 

701 

7301 

8,540 

378 

5,661 

399 

5V.879 
3,156 
2,290 

200,806 

V,173 
216 


16,468 

4,615 

117,847 

83,245 

1,896 

9,991 


1,090 
32.466 
6,836 
2.755 
3,186 
377 


13,460 

143 

32,396 
1,320 


589,759 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

SUtes. 


tons. 

949 

33.036 

3,890 

3,794 

3,066 

214 

5,415 

290 

406 

75,962 

7,425 

6,145 

203,607 

563 

24,006 

737 

1,339 
16,606 

1,401 

186,338 

18,361 

1,803 

8,030 


1,245 
32,066 
2,144 
6,858 
5,378 
446 

755 
13,532 

16,838 

26A19 

593 


646.975 


Entered  Cleared 
the      from  the 


United 
Stotes. 


United 
States. 


tons. 
'3^660 
124 


33,906 

65 

5.716 


tons. 

8581 
348 


14,388 

708 

2,004 


214,113    333,098 


307 


7,069 
171 

V,176 


360 

2,179 

300 


268,944 


103 


326 
717 


4,897 
840 

•  « 

884 


1,395 
803 


169 


0  • 


360.012 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 

763 
33.789 

3^141 
17,530 

6,602 

7,140 

. . 

213 

76,315 

4345 

5,991 

723,262 

34.645 
1,313 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

Stotes. 


FOBBIOB 
TOHBAOB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
State*. 


Cleared 

fnmthe 

United 


1,478 

24>48 

4,656 

4,981 

7,363 

10,479 

683 

415 

1,639 

133.501 

10,470 

7,014 

696.865 

37,175 
3,323 


458 


141 
351 


48.956       2SJ54 


580        4.105 
30,182      30,710 


6,636 

809,323 

50,807 

19,010 

24,934 

11.601 

3,146 

3,547 

48,550 

11,668 

445 

3.206 

551 

95 
15,035 

47,733 
1,246 

806 


6,233 

394,618 

28,143 

30,0^ 

32,636 

8,835 

1,691 

3,351 

46,250 

4.833 

13.519 

7>I7 

404 


11,303 

lf.435 

51,61 

1,971 


558 

473,928 

10^994 


007 


383,035:1,483.075 


5,905 
511 
1376 
4,170 
1,490 

lie 

143*3 

SjOQfi 

015 


511,331 


STB 
60 


7,588 
683 
1,779 
1.804 
1339 

130 
1316 

565 
M59 


le 


56B,70O|   9»jm 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  PRANCE. 

The  trade  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  1787^  was,  according  to 
M.  Peuchet,  as  follows : — 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  firom  France  and  dependencies. 


Coffee,  sugar,  rum,  syrup,  salt,  olive  oil,  fruits,  brandy,  wine, 
and  liqueurs,  amounted  to       .....         . 

Cotton,  drugs,  &c.,  to . 

Stufis,  laces,  silk,  hosiery,  linen,  cambric,  soap,  gloyes,  gunpow- 
der, glassware,  and  hardware,  to     ....         . 


Or  about  2,500,000  dollars. 

Grain,  fish,  and  bread  stuffs,  amounted  to      ...         . 
Boards,  timber,  staves,  live  stock,  fish  oil,  peltry,  pitch  and  tar, 

potash,  linseed,  and  tobacco,  to        ...         . 
Manufactures,  introduced  into  the  oolomefl,  to    .         .         .     . 
Negroes .         .         .         . 


livres. 

10,675,000 
694,000 

1,238,000 


12,607,000 

livres. 
4,483,000 

19,288,000 
547,000 
226,000 


24.589,000 


Or  about  5,000,000  dollars. 
For  about  three  years  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  the  average  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  France  alone,  was  estimated  at  9,600,000 
livres,  or  about  1,520,000  dollars;  and  the  exports  from  France  to  the  United 
States,  at  1,800,000  livres,  or  about  380,000  dollars/ 

In  1792,  according  to  th6  statement  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  exports  to 
France  and  dependencies  amounted  to  4,698,735  dollars,  and  the  imports  to 
2,068,348  dollars. 

The  articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  shipped  to  France,  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco, hops,  some  fish,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  whale  oil  and  whalebone ;  and  those 
of  foreign  produce,  principally  sugar  and  coffee,  with  some  teas,  cocoa,  pepper, 
and  other  spices.    The  principal  imports  are  wines,  brandy,  silks,  olive  oil,  and 
jewellery  of  all  kinds ;  and,  latterly,  cotton  goods* 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports,  from  1795  to  1801. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 

dollars. 
7,698,683 
3,171,759 
3,825,231 
1,476,588 

dollars. 
3,671,331 
1,835,066 
3,045,796 
1,371,727 

1799 
1800 
1801 

dollars. 

40,'400 
3,985,292 

dollars. 
901,018 
74,228 
1,013,690 

*  The  small  amount  of  this  commercial  intercourse,  particularly  in  exports,  disappointed  the 
pectations  of  the  French  nation,  and  Monsieur  Amould,  referring  to  this  balance  against  France, 
_  i ys — "  Voila  done  pour  France  le  ne  plus  uUra  d*un  commerce,  dont  Tespoir  a  pu  contribuer,  k 
feXre  sacrifier  quelques  centaines  de  millions,  et  plusieurs  generations  dhommes." 
VOL.  II.  6  P 
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AMERICA. 


Value  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Produce,  Exported  to  France  from  1804  to  1820. 


Domestic      j 

1.'     •           1 
roreign 

■\r 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Years. 

Produce. 

Produce.       i 

1 

Years. 

Produce. 

Produce. 

1 
dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1804 

3,219,112 

5,604,942 

1813 

1,780,291 

2,296,453 

1805 

3,079,862 

9,885,602 

1814 

286,429 

30,018 

1806 

3,226,698 

8,197,694 

1815 

5,033,084 

1,853,859 

1807 

2,715,141 

10,315,678 

1816 

7,352,676 

2,222,660 

1808 

708,670 

2,126,396 

1817 

7,114,535 

1,695,232 

1809 

1818 

8,719,445 

3,346,577 

1810 

16,782 

1,672 

1819 

6,612,499 

2,729,549 

1811 

673,708 

1,119,302 

11820 

5,461,889 

2,134,854 

1812 

402,803 

2,435,218 

1 

From  1821  to  1844,  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  as  follows: — 


^'ears. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


Imports. 


Exports. 

Domestic      Foreign 
Produce.     Produce. 


Years. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


dollars.  dollars.    |    dollars. 

4,989,940  5,168,698     359,861 

6,089,940  4,744,490  1,280,870 

5,666,730^5,001,775  3,699,554 

7,188,567|7,851,630  1,846,043 

10,868,786  7,525,935  3,352,467 

8,579,520  9,348,929  1,799,855 

8,527,232  9,187,558  3,336,945 

9,3f>0,854'7,698,337  3,375,233 

8,838,978  8,894,045  2,854,350 

7,722,198|9,901,146  1,092,813 

14,065,743  5,635,424  3,529,378 

12,175,758  9,942,576  2,677,147 


dollars.      '      dollars. 
13,431,678    10,806,583 
17,141,173    12,715,754 


Foreign 
Produce. 


dollars. 
2,965,638 
2,793,220 


2,339,664 
1,260,102 


22,083,614;  17,350,914 

17,771,797,  15,715,45ll 

32,531,3211  15,966,108  2,264,841 

17,572,876,  18,919,327  2,922,227 

23,933,812  18,410,367  3,356,388 

16,974,058]  16,015,298  1,150,552 

7,657,686  11,570,872|  525,279 

17,549,484  12,066,212;  2,372,188 


Statement  of  the  following  Articles  Imported  into  the  United  States  from 

France,  during  the  Years  from  1830  to  1833. 


ARTICLES. 

Silks. 


1830 


1831 


Piece  goods 

Other  manufactures  of  silk. 

Sewing  silk 

Hosiery,  twist,  &c.  . 

Total  of  silks    . 

Wines 

Brandies 

Cotton  Goods. 
Printed  or  coloured       .     . 

White 

Hosiery,  gloves,  &c       .     . 

Twist,  yam,  &c 

Nankeens 

All  others     ...... 

Total  of  Cotton  Goods 


dollar?. 
2,256,529 
1,281,749 


dollars. 

4,863,507 

1,862,175 

236,923 

125,344 


3,538,278;     7,087,949 


635,021 
200,899 


355,227 

178,784 

4,001 

693 

326 

79,284 

618,316 


653,030 
256^29 

991,689 

427,509 

21,540 

169 

3,257 

96,568 


1,540,732 


1882 


I 


1883 


dollars. 

dollars. 

3,232,758 

5,282,060 

1,536,144 

986,030 

164,021 

66,244 

1 14,894 

93,353 

5,047,8 17  i  6,427,687 


891,688 
616,358; 


499,053 
850,583 


654,844 

409,257 

20,172 

1,919 

1,154 

142,685 


539,941 

126,384 

8,273 

1,301 

273 

119,609 


1,230,031,    795,781 
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Statement  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  from  the  United  States  Into  France^  during  the 

Year  1841. 


Exports  from  France  to  the  United  States. 


ARTICLES. 


GINIBAL    COMMBRCB. 


SUk  good* kilogratnmeii 

Woouens do. 

Cottons do. 

Wines litres 

Plain  works kilogrammes 

Coloured  silk do. 

Leather  goods .do. 

Lawn,  &C. 

Mercery 

Brandy litres 

Eartbenware  and  glass 

Madder kilogrammes 

Perfumery do. 

Fashions 

Olire  oil kilogrammes 

Linens do. 

Volatile  oil do. 

Stattcmerj do. 

Watches 

Leather kilogrammes 

Table  fruits do. 

Straw  mats .^  do. 

Liquor litres 

Straw  hats 

Toys kilogrammes 

Tartaric  acid do. 

Hats,  felt 

Wool • kilogrammes 

Musical  inrtraments 

Colours kilogrammes 

Cork  goods do. 

Metal  works do. 

Fancy  goods 

Silk  umbrellas 

Verdigris kilogrammes 

Medidnes do. 

Furniture - 

Jewellery kilogrammes 

Baskets do. 

Fish  in  oil do. 

Stone  works 

Arms kilogrammes 

Phosphoric  acid do. 

Metal  plates do. 

ProTisions do. 

Cutlery do. 

Silk-wmm  eggs do. 

Other  articles 


Total  exports,  1841,  francs 

Ditto         1841,  dollars... 
Ditto  1840,  dollars... 


Quantity. 


number. 

800,358 
007,690 
374,671 
12,261,787 
146,750 
51,187 
129,010 

4oV,562 
3,974,132 

1,907,507 
202,038 

709^434 
50,1(18 
12,231 

302,000 

1^,451 

1,033,660 

18,331 

185,194 

•  ■  •  • 

71.311 
192,535 

80,268 

102,687 

89,735 

159,231 


125,750 
30,055 

•  •  •  • 

419 
43,648 

68,529 

.... 

11,330 

S.G46 

8,857 

122,032 

4,989 

25 


Value. 


francs. 

93,477,735 

15,849,152 

14,130,959 

7,222.085 

5.870,000 

4.802,765 

4,835.808 

4,008,560 

3,324,802 

2,786,106 

2,782,212 

1,907,507 

1,414,196 

1,310,502 

1,308,038 

1,231338 

1,223,100 

1,036,001 

1,033.683 

753,492 

749,478 

714,000 

555,582 

456,654 

382,404 

330,030 

334,762 

321,072 

292,000 

270,872 

269,205 

262,019 

258,510 

253,167 

245,518 

221,610 

219,265 

194,077 

185,000 

171.323 

160,595 

155,558 

132,300 

88,570 

85,422 

59,S68 

12,800 

5,233,461 


8PBC1AL  COMMBaCB. 


183,562,015 
34,417,878 
26.529,456 


Quantity. 


number. 

444,623 

660,877 

473,574 

12,185,050 

3,063 

1,041 

128,740 

394,802 
3,062,521 

1,907,507 
202,028 

89^588 

40,918 

8.289 

272,851 

•  •  •  « 

119,223 

705,615 

470 

173,100 

*  •  •  • 

07,951 
158,688 


70,494 

29,963 

155,145 


122,769 
29,838 

•  •   ■  • 

373 
42,109 
08,520 

•  •  ■  • 

2,690 

2,&46 

6t8&7 

75,200 

893 

25 


Value. 


francs. 

52,225.018 

14,857,445 

11,118,804 

7,183,934 

122,520 

98,895 

4,829,288 

4.552,075 

3,252,552 

2,774,771 

2,716,282 

1,907,907 

1,414,196 

1,308,462 

159,300 

828,900 
037,374 
113,137 
715,536 
564,934 
7.152 
510,570 
205,185 
307,124 
277,704 
334,702 

274,151 

258,000 

80,889 

252,097 

258,510 

253  107 

245,618 

219,495 

219,067 

141.377 

179,042 

171,323 

150,992 

43.821 

132,300 

88,570 

52,640 

10,710 

12,800 

4.039.703 


121,233,600 
22,731,208 
15,142,410 


Statement  of  Imports,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  at  Havre,  from  January  Ist  to 

December  3 Ist,  for  Ten  Years. 


STOCK— l8l 

JANUARY. 

IMPORTS. 

DELIVERIES. 

YEARS. 

United  States. 

AU  Kinds. 

United  States. 

All  Kinds. 

United  States. 

All  Kinds. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

1844 

88,200 

100,000 

266,515 

270,096 

306.415 

326,095 

1843 

101,400 

110,000 

303,327 

828,297 

312,038 

330.373 

1842 

84,000 

90,000 

341,510 

369,197 

324,116 

349,107 

1841 

75,000 

80.000 

841,463 

357,383 

3.12,403 

347,383 

1840 

48,400 

57,000 

362,045 

375,648 

335,445 

362.042 

1830 

30,600 

33,700 

227.778 

204.168 

209,888 

240,868 

1838 

28,800 

33,000 

273,864 

294,620 

272,164 

203,820 

1837 

34,300 

45,V)0 

221,317 

248,859 

220,817 

261,359 

1830 

12.200 

18,800 

226,370 

200.286 

204.270 

233.586 

1835 

10,700 

22,000 

188,055 

214,509 

105,555 

217,700 
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AMERICA. 


Imposts  into  France  from  the  United  Statet. 


ARTICLES. 


CoCtoo kilogrammea 

Leaf  tobmooo do. 

Rice do. 

Potaab do. 

Articles  of  oak pieces 

Whalebone .kilogrammes 

Raw  hides do. 

Vanilla do. 

ProTisions do. 

Coffee do. 

Palm  hats pieces 

Dye  woods ..kilogrammes 

Volatile  oil do. 

Qoercitron do. 

Pearls grammes 

Wax kilogrammes 

Cocoa do. 

Pimento do. 

Silk  goods do. 

Cochmeal do. 

Cabiuet  woods do. 

Copper • do. 

Tea. do. 

Wheat  floor do. 

Gum  copal .do. 

Woollen  goods do. 

Indigo do. 

Raw  sngar do. 

Cotton  cloth do. 

Lac do. 

Pepper • do. 

Straw  mats ...do. 

Other  articles 

Total  imports,  I B4 1 francs 

Ditto  1841 dollars 

Ditto  1840 dollars 


OBNIBAL  COMMBRCB. 


Quantity. 


namber. 
06.3t5,714 

11,227,791 

3,933,076 

2,221,707 

3,491,805 

980,925 

736,849 

2,005 

834,120 

674.757 

100.084 

2,602,875 

8,488 

708,630 

10.720 

83,805 

151,155 

78,296 

75f 

2,866 

247,300 

35,693 

9,477 

113,101 

15,157 

J, 255 

984 

28,656 

314 

814 

227 

21 


•  •   •  • 

•  •   ■  • 


Value. 


francs. 

119,386,285 

25,023,910 

1,573,206 

I,333.0t4 

1,131,733 

083,238 

894,069 

726,250 

583,883 

488.543 

418,740 

620,575 

266,280 

255.110 

214,400 

167.610 

136,040 

109.614 

90,188 

85,987 

76,028 

71,386 

56,662 

39,.565 

36,377 

23,981 

15,744 

12,018 

8,732 

3,664 

318 

273 

1,536,120 


SPBCIAL  COMMBBCB. 


Qoantity. 


namber. 

50,349,569 

9.407,710 

3,557,111 

1,929,604 

3,571,714 

321,500 

726,828 

710 

8.940 

259,680 

67,874 

1,247,744 

4,379 

820,002 

10,290 

101,058 

105.637 

38,624 

103 

11,062 

203.080 

32,820 

855 

1,071 

21,096 

9 

488 

10.800 

9.804 

280 

21 


Valoe. 


francs. 

OQ,G».tM 

21,687.733 

1,420,082 

1,197.702 

1,199,420 

1.129,282 

847,692 

177,900 

2,764 

290,736 

267,234 

240,549 

19l,06t 

200,201 

205.800 

202,116 

99,073 

54.074 

11,396 

381,861 

63,178 

09.640 

2,190 

875 

52,609 

39 

7.728 

4,988 

29,687 

400 

278 

1,020,906 


157.070,601 
29,4fiO,7M 

32,967.440 


121,4903M 
22,592,058 
22,115,966 


American  Official  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into  the  Uaited  States  from  Fnsyoe^ 

during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  Jime,  1844. 


FROM 

Value  of  Imports. 

In  American  Ships. 

In  Foreign  Ships. 

TOTAI.  IMPOKTS. 

Franca  on  the  Atlantic 

dollars. 

15,946,166 

1,603,318 

28,233 

374,695 

dollars. 

15,507,935 

1,155,661 

28.233 

343,248 

dollars. 
438.231 

447,657 

•  •  •  • 

31,447 

dollars. 

France  on  the  Mediterranean... 
Pranch  Oiiiana.  ...•.••«.••«<••. 

y      1735S,41S 

PrAtirli  AVeat  Indies  ........ .... 

J 

See  also  Tables  of  the  General  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  with  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


Exports  from  the  United  States  to  France,  during  the  year  1844. 

dollars. 

Value  of  domestic  produce 13,066,212 

Value  of  foreign  produce 8,372,188 

Total 16.438,400 

See  Cotton  Trade  of  America  for  exports  of  cotton  wool  to  France.    See  also  MisoeUaneous 
Tables. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  EUROPE.  957 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  CONTINENTAL  PORTS  OF  EUROPE 

(EXCLUSIVE  OF  FRANCE). 

The  trade  carried  on  by  Aimerican  ships  and  citizens  with  the  ports  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  exclusive  of  Francci  has  been  of  important  extent.  To  Ham- 
burgh and  Bremen,  the  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  rum,  whale  oil,  skins,  furs,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  coffee, 
sugar,  teas,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  and 
following  tables  of  the  general  trade  of  the  United  States. 

To  Holland,  the  exports  are  nearly  of  a  similar  kind,  and  from  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  from  Holland,  manufactures  are  imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
carried  by  American  ships  to  the  foreign  markets. 

The  trade  from  the  United  States  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exports  of  cotton,  sugar,  fish,  whale  oil,  &c.,  to  Trieste  and  the  Ita- 
lian ports ;  and  carrying  away  wines  and  some  manufactured  goods*  Some  trade 
is  also  carried  on  by  the  United  States'  ships  with  Turkey,  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  Asia  within  the  Mediterranean. 

To  Russia,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  have  been  unimportant, 
consisting  chiefly  of  some  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  oak-bark,  of  our  domestic 
produce,  and  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  dye-woods,  being  the  articles  of  foreign 
produce  mainly  exported.  The  imports  from  Russia  have  been  of  great  amount 
and  value  (see  Tables),  principally  of  iron,  hemp,  cordage,  duck,  various  species 
of  cloth  wrought  from  hemp  and  flax,  such  as  shirtings,  tickings,  both  broad  and 
narrow,  drillings,  and  diapers.  With  Swedek,  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  been  inconsiderable ;  iron  formerly  constituting  the  principal  import  to  this 
country,  for  which  were  returned  tobacco,  rice,  whale  oil,  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  produce*  Denmark  also  ranks  low  in  the  amount  of 
its  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States* 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  the  pernicious  prohibitory  and  high  customs  duties  of  the  latter*  Cotton  and 
some  articles  are  exported  in  return  for  wines,  &c.,  from  the  United  States. 

To  Portugal  and  Madeira,  the  United  States  have  exported  some  wheat, 
maize,  flour,  fish  and  fish  oil,  staves,  &c*,  in  return  for  wines,  salt,  fruit,  8cc. — For 
details,  see  the  Tables  of  Trade  generalfy. 
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AMERICA. 


Cui^sfiiFiED  Summary  of  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  States,  from 
the  following  European  Countries,  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


WUBNGB  IMPORTBD. 


RoMia 

PraMia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Hanae  Tuwu* 

Holland 

Belgium 

Gibraltar 

Portugal • 

Madeira 

Fayal 

ItaW 

fficily 

Trieste 

Turkey 

Total 


Free  of  Duty. 


dollars. 

109,390 

•  •  •  • 

123 

91,074 

594,429 

37,283 

14,275 

16.082 

1.046 

2,608 

97,086 

72,122 

40,777 

52,955 


1.139,108 


Pa>ing  Duties 
ad  valorem. 


dollars. 

203,584 

7,667 

16,705 

1,865,291 

833,670 

554,460 

10,414 

4,428 

2,532 

8.074 

707,248 

386,871 

43,325 

196,587 


Paying  spe- 
cific Duties. 


dollars. 

656,445 

4,953 

405,006 

180,031 

381,983 

43,034 

19,666 

170,195 

18,727 

18,838 

292,593 

103,780 

147,987 

130,324 


4,330,846 


2,588,459 


TOTAL. 


dollars* 

1,059,419 

13,009 

421,834 

3,130386 

1,310,081 

634,777 

44,374 

199,706 

22,904 

29,570 

1,096,926 

462,773 

233,089 

385,866 


8,049.213 


In  American 
Vessete. 


doBars. 

1,036,596 

12,417 

39,382 

88,310 

860,001 

430,574 

44,274 

187305 

22,904 

26,342 

793303 

322,661 

150,711 

372,008 


4,3884)78 


Infordcn 
Vessdt. 


dollan. 

SS,8t3 

IIH 

333,4S2 

2,WM7» 

204,103 

11,900 

3,228 
301,933 
140,112 

1I3,S» 


S.7fil,S6 


In  the  trade  with  all  countries  the  total  number  of  American  ships  entered 
is  8148 ;  1,977,438  tons;  97,459  men;  3421  boys ;  total  crews,  100,870.  Num- 
ber of  foreign  ships  entered  5,577;  916,922  tons;  55,948  men;  1004  bop. 
Total  crews,  56,952.  Total  American  and  foreign  ships,  13,725 ;  2,894,430  tons; 
153,407  men  ;  425  boys.     Total  crews,  157,832. 


TRADE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  WITH   THE  PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  CITIES  OF 

WESTERN  EUROPE,  DURING  THE  YKAR  1843. 

HAVRE. 


Cotton bales 

Tobacco  hhds 

Rice tcs. 

Pot  ashes bris. 

Lard 

Tallow casks 

Salt  beef. brk. 

Wax casks 

Flour brls. 


299,818  Rosin brls.{  10.629 

14,783  Lead pigs  70,047 

12,129  Quercitron casks  805 

7,974,Skin8 number!  29,509 

16.146;VN halebone lbs..  357,280 

8,168  Number  of  vesseb  arriving  from  the 

994j     United  States |  248 

1,816  Number  of  emigrants  who  embarkedj 

2,159'     for  the  United  States I  8,500 


Price  of  passage,  varied  from  75  francs  to  100  francs,  without  provisions,  which  cost  from  40 
francs  to  50  francs  more.    Average  fare,  every  thing  included,  about  25  dollars. 


BREMEN. 


Tobacco  and  stems hhds. 

Tobacco boxes 

Tobacco bales 

Cotton M 

Rice tcs. 

Whale  oil brb. 

Quercitron t. casks 

Pearl  ashes * brls. 

Pot  ashes „ 

Whalebone lbs. 

Rosin brls. 

Lead lbs. 


85,478 

1,579 

288 

20,058 

10,284 

84,825 

270 

874 

8,800 

167,161 

11,987 

884,400 


Flour brk. 

Pork  and  beef hhds. 

Turpentine casks 

Castor  oil „ 

Sperm  candles boxes 

Hops bales 

Sassafras lbs. 

Number  of  vessels  (indirect)  arriving 

from  the  United  States 

Number  of  emigrants  who  embarked 

for  the  United  States ^ 


144 


9,844 


Price  of  passage  (^provisions,  &c.,  furnished  by  the  owners  of  the  ship)  from  20  rix  dollars  to 
25  rix  dollars,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  port  of  destination.  Average  &re,  aboat 
17  dollars. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  WESTERN  EUROPE. 
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ANTWERP. 


Cotton bales 

Tobacco hhds. 

Rice tcs. 


Whale  oil bris. 

Potashes 


tt 


6,666 
13,014 


[Some  other  articles,  such  as  rosin,  quercitron,  and  whalebone,  were  also  received  in  small 
quantities^  but  the  correspondent  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent.] 

Number  ofvesseb  arriving  from  the  United  States. 86 

„         emigrants  who  embarked  for  the  United  States. 2,749 

Price  of  passage,  &re  included,  23  dollars. 


HAMBURGH. 


Cotton bales 

Tobacco  and  stems hhds. 

Rice tcs. 

Whale  oil brls. 

Whalebone lbs. 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes casks 

Rosin brb. 

Hops bales 

Cheese boxes 


26,247,  Quercitron casks 

1, 607 j Castor  oil... 
9,460  Turpentine 
13,000  Clover-seed 
278,000  Number  of  arrivals  from   the  United 


n 


tt 


tt 


497 
12,630 


States,  direct 

Number  under  American  Baz*  indirect 
1,263  Number  of  emigrants  who  embarked  for 
47|     the  United  States 


252 
23 
75 

104 

62 
35 

1,956 


Average  price  of  passage,  provisions,  kc,  included,  25  rix  dollars — about  19  dollars  50  cents 
United  States  currency. 

AMSTERDAM. 


Cotton bales 

Tobacco  and  stems hhds. 

Rice .^. tcs. 

Pot  ashesT brls. 

Rosin 

Whale  oil casks 

Whalebone lbs. 

Lead pigs 

Staves number 


8,500 

11,970 

3,577 

6,631 

9,448 

3,055 

72,105 

3,081 

190,280 


Tallow casks 

Turpentine „ 

Flour : brls. 

Pork 

Number  of  arrivals  from    the    United 

States 

Number  of   indirect   American  vessels 

from  the  United  States 

Number  of  emigrants,  not  exceeding 


209 
499 
224 
210 

46 

9 
250 


Price  of  passage,  including  fare,  24  dollars  50  cents. 


ROTTERDAM. 


Cotton bales 

Tobacco  and  stems hhds. 

Rice tcs. 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes brls. 

Rosin 

Whale  oil 

Whalebone lbs. 

Lead pigs 

Quercitron casks 


»» 


»» 


8,293 
15.171 
2,877 
5,475 
7,660 
11,404 
5,060 
1,254 


Staves number 

Deer^skins bales 

Furs f boxes 

Tallow casks 

Sperm  candles boxes 

Pitch casks 

Number  of  arrivals  from  United  States 
Indirect  American  vessels 


2031  Number  of  emigrants,  about. 


250,000 

29 

26 

10 

5 

70 

57 

4 

300 


Price  of  passage,  including  provisions,  23  dollars  50  cents. 

Of  the  624  bottoms  employed  in  carrying  the  foregoing  produce  of  the  United  States,  414  were 
American,  147  Hanseatic,  twenty-seven  French,  twenUr-two  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  eight 
English,  five  Hanoverian,  four  Belgian,  four  Dutch,  two  Prussian,  and  one  Danish. 

The  sales  of  tobacco  at  the  five  ports  on  the  North  Sea,  amounted,  in  1843,  to  68,970  hogs- 
heads; less  by  13,015  hogsheads,  than  in  1842.  Prices  in  1842  ruled  so  low,  compared  with 
former  years,  that  the  trade  overstocked  itself. 
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EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO    GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  amount  and  value  of  the  articles 
of  domestic  products^  enumerated  in  the  preceding  tables,  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  years  1828  to  1844  in- 
clusive : — 


YEARS. 

Wheat. 

Floor. 

Indian    Indian 
Com.       Meal. 

Rye 

Meal. 

Rye 
Qata. 

Ship 
Bread. 

Pota- 

toea. 

Rice. 

1 
Cotton.            jiHWOBo. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Qaan- 
tity. 

Qaan-     Quan- 
tity,        tity. 

Qaan. 
tity. 

Valoe. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Valoe. 

1838 

1H29 

1830 

I8S1 

1833 

1838 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

tnuhelf. 

'4,001 

33.037 

381,353 

55,050 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1       6,033 

'    6I.%972 

119,854 

143.330 

22,238 

barrels. 

23,258 

221,176 

336.183 

870,430 

95,958 

23,307 

10,687 

6.376 

161 

8,305 
167,585 
620,919 
208,984 
208,024 
I0,43(i 
167.396 

bnihels. 

141.071 

251.564 

51.416 

100.469 

322 

8,240 

•  • 

253 

•  • 

12 

135 

519 

104,841 

12,548 

133,665 

89,073 

barrela. 

52 

130 

60 

17,718 

eio 

•  • 

•  a 

•  » 

300 
1 

I 
6 
6 

8 

•  • 

39 

brla. 

•  • 

•  • 

3 
44 

160 

880 
100 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

5 

•  m 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

dir*. 

1*331 

4,500 

41,546 

899 

6.884 

2.574 

99.844 

•  • 

1.015 
14,843 

3,178 

36,490 

3,751 

8,096 

dlrs. 

00 

368 

494 
6 
331 
54 
436 
375 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

100 
506 

1125 
675 

1480 

dlrs. 

•  • 

17 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

34 
3 

•  • 

•  • 

230 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

a  • 

5 

•  • 

37 

dollars. 
430.246 
407,363 
265,479 
553,475 
433,127 
570.573 
287.500 
303,916 
444.802 
319.993 
321,700 
423,654 
288,439 
480,052 
280.073 
149,036 
346,696 

dollars. 
15.626.901 
17.514,389 
30,678,633 
30,117,355 
22,429,050 
26,254,970 
36,107,664 
45,701,411 
48,910,846 
44,857.118 
45,787,687 
46,074,570 
41.945354 
35,634,005 
30,102,417 
35,781.107 
39.501.351 

dollar*. 
1,730.571 
1.533,113 
1,983,971 
1,883,336 
1,345.450 
3,359,197 
3.937.030 
3.400,639 
4.593,443 
1,879,806 
3357,203 
5,404.967 
3,237338 
5,114338 
3.213,2«7 
1.363316 
33M.1S6 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1843,  there  was  exported  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  29,062  barrels  of  flour— value  136,963  dollars. 

Total  Value  of  Agricultural  Produce  Exported  from  the  United  States,  during  the  Yesn 

1828  to  1844  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


Aggregate 
Amount  tn  Va- 
lue of  Exports 
to  Great  firi- 
tain  and  Ire- 
land. 


1838. 
1830. 
1830. 
1831. 
1833. 


dollars. 

17,058,263 

31,234,307 

84,139.540 

28,183,987 

35,730,421 

1833 i       20,212,309 

1834 1       39,435,058 

IBM •      49,337,887 

1836 53,080,094 


Aggregate 
Amount  in  Va- 
lue of  Exports 

to  all  other 
Places. 


Total  Amount 

in  Vwlue  of 

Ex  porta. 


dollars. 

17,869,658 

30.017,883 

20,219,326 

15,064,317 

20,332,210 

33  540,790 

34.440320 

33.237,034 

31.754,103 


dollars. 
35,327.021 
41.253,089 
44,358.866 
44,148  304 
46.061.631 
51.753.099 
63381.887 
81,574,917 
86,736,000 


YEARS. 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 


Aggregate 
Amount  in  Va- 
lue of  Exports 
to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ire> 
land. 


dollars. 
47,058,601 
48,920306 
53,342358 
40.611,187 
42381.397 
3^  134.7  00 
37.380.990 
45,358345 


Aggregate 
Amount  in  Va 
lue  of  Exports 

toallotber 
Placet. 


Total 

ia  Value  of 


doUars. 

28,723,664 
26,743377 
28J83347 
39,675,603 
36.854,533 
38,870317 
33,413,878 
34379,765 


dollars. 
75,783365 
75.073383 
63,035366 
89.3#6,7M 
79.335330 
69.005336 
6»,6B2,S«8 
70338,410 


Prices  of  Cotton,  Flour,  Beef,  Pork,  and  Wool,  for  ten  successive  Years,  in  the  New 

York  market. 


periods. 

Cotton. 

Plonr. 

Beef. 

] 

Porlc. 

Wool. 

CU. 

cts. 

dis.cts. 

db.ctft. 

dls.cts. 

dls.  ets. 

dls 

cts. 

dls. 

Ct'. 

eta. 

eta. 

January, 

1833.. 

10 

to 

13 

6 

13 

to    6 

50 

8 

60 

to    9 

00 

13 

50 

to  13 

00 

40 

to 

45 

M 

1834.. 

11 

f» 

14 

5 

60 

„  n 

75 

8 

50 

,.     9 

60 

14 

00 

»     15 

00 

44 

M 

57 

M 

1835.. 

154 

»» 

18} 

5 

50 

H     5 

62 

0 

0 

H      9 

50 

13 

66 

..     14 

00 

SO 

n 

60 

*f 

1836.. 

14 

>f 

7 

50 

n      7 

75 

9 

60 

..   10 

00 

18 

00 

„     18 

50 

50 

r» 

63 

_-    •♦ 

1837.. 

16| 

» 

19* 

12 

60 

.,  12 

25 

12 

00 

n    13 

60 

23 

00 

M    35 

00 

6» 

.f 

06 

May. 

tt 

6 

»( 

7 

* 

January, 

1838., 

8 

i» 

12^ 

0 

00 

.,    8 

SO 

14 

00 

..    14 

50 

17 

SO 

n     18 

00 

43 

f* 

S6 

•t 

1839.. 

IS 

M 

17 

8 

87 

.    9 

00 

17 

00 

„    17 

50 

23 

Of 

..     « 

00 

43 

.» 

» 

*i 

1840.. 

10 

M 

in 

6 

37 

..    6 

50 

14 

00 

M    14 

50 

12 

50 

„     15 

00 

38 

*■ 

46 

M 

1841.. 

9 

»» 

5 

25 

»    5 

31 

10 

50 

,.    10 

75 

18 

00 

..     13 

50 

44 

rt 

46 

*. 

1843.. 

9 

M 

13 

6 

35 

,.    6 

00 

0 

00 

„    10 

00 

8 

50 

..      9 

50 

40 

«* 

61 

*  Suspension  of  banks — loweat  point  in  cotton. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 
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Prices  of  Produce  in  New  York. 


ARTICLES.     December,  1841. 


Cotton,  npUad,  fair 

Beef.meM  

-—  prime 

Pork, 


pnme 

Lard 

Batter 

Cheese 

Hama,  marked  ....... 

Floor,  canal 

Wheat 

Rye 

Com,  northern 

Wool,  f.  blood  Mer... 
Tobacco,  Kentucky.... 
Rice 


d]a.ct«. 
0    9    to 
60 

50 
25 
00 

6« 
15 

H 

6 


7 
4 

0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  25 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


30 

80 

08 

35 

5 


3  25 


>* 
t» 
*t 
tt 
>t 
>* 
•» 
»> 
>t 
»t 
»t 
(t 
*t 
i> 


dla.cts. 
0  9| 
8  25 
6  25 
10  00 
8  00 
8 
17 

74 

0 
00 
35 
82 
70 
38 

9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3  37 


July,  1842. 


db.cta. 

0    8    to 

00 

50 

75 

25 

«i 
10 

64 

4 

94 
26 
67 
53 

28 

3 
60 


r 

2 
7 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


»» 
»t 
It 
» 
ft 
ti 
»» 
»* 
»i 
n 
t* 
»» 
I* 
f» 
** 


dla.cta 

0  9 

7  50 

8  50 

9  00 
6  50 

n 

11 

5 

6  00 

1  28 
03 
60 
37 

64 
00 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


December,  1842. 


dls.cts. 
0    8 
6  00 

75 
50 
60 


2 

8 
5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


.? 

0 

7 

88 
00 
04 
50 
27 

«4 
50 


to 

»» 
»» 
»» 
f$ 
(» 
I* 
n 


t» 

t» 
»» 
>• 
•I 


dis.cta. 
0  8^ 
6  50 
3  25 
00 
50 
7 
13 
7 

04 

00 


9 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 


1  00 
0  05 
0  54 
0  30 
0  5 
3  25     • 


June, 1 

1843. 

dl«.cts. 

dla.cta. 

0    7i  to 

•   74 

7  50    „ 

8  00 

5  60    „ 

6  00 

9  25     ., 

10  50 

7  50    „ 

7  62 

0    6|  „ 

0    6 

0    7    „ 

0    9 

0    5    „ 

0    0 

0    0    „ 

0    7 

4  75    „ 

4  81 

0  90    „ 

0  05 

0  56    „ 

0  00 

0  63    „ 

0  5^ 

0  27    „ 

0  30 

0*4,. 

0    5 

2  12     ,. 

2  30 

June,  1844. 


dla.ct». 
0    74  to 

00      „ 

00 
8  50 
6  60 

ff4 

8 
3 

34 
37 
95 
07 
50 
38 

2 
75 


5 
3 


0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
2 


II 
•» 
»t 
»» 
»» 
>* 
It 


tt 


«t 


dla.cta. 
0    7| 

5  26 

3  25 

8  60 

0  56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


4 

6 

7 
50 

3 
674 
00 
40 

0 
26 


Price  of  wheat,  wages,  &c.,  in  New  York  currency,  viz.,  eight  shillings  to  a  dollar,  as  settled 
at  the  Patroon's  office  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  during  the  several  years  under-mentioned. 


1 
Jak.  1. 

Price  of  Wheat. 

1825.... 

1  buahel  wheat,  S». 

4  fowls,  4«. 

1  day's  terrice,  lOc 

1826.... 

1    do.       do.       7«. 

do. 

do. 

1827.... 

1    do.       do.       8«. 

do. 

do. 

1828.... 

1    do.       do.       8*. 

do. 

do. 

1829.... 

1     do.       do.      14*. 

do. 

do. 

1830.... 

1    do.       do.       8*. 

do. 

do. 

1831.... 

1    do.       do.      lOv. 

do. 

do. 

1832.... 

1    do.        do.      lOf. 

do. 

do. 

1833.... 

1    do.        do.      lOv. 

do. 

de. 

1834.... 

1    do.        do.       8s, 

do. 

do. 

1835.... 

1    de.       do.       8#. 

do. 

do. 

1836.... 

1    do.       do.      12#. 

do. 

do. 

1837.... 

1    do.        do.      18«. 

4  fftwlv,  6f. 

do. 

1838.... 

1    do.        do.      13«. 

do. 

do. 

1839. ... 

1    do.        do.      14«. 

do. 

do. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  sales  of  articles  of  country 
produce  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 


ARTICLES. 


Fresh  beef 

Teal 

mutton  and  lamb 

port. 

poultry,  game,  eggs,  Ac. 

Salted  beef,  pork,  and  hama. 

Vegetables  and  fruit.... 

Milk 


Amount. 


Carried  forward I    7.270,000 


dollars. 

1,470,000 

366,000 

336,000 

600,000 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,000,000 


ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward........ 

Butter,  cheese,  and  lard 

Floor,  meal,  and  other  bread  stulb 

Hay  and  oats 

Fuel  (wood  and  coal)  exdusiTe  of 

steam  fuel 

Articles  not  enumerated 


Total. 


Amount. 


dollars. 
7,270,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
750,000 

2,500,000 
580,000 


15,000,000 


The  abore  does  not  include  building  materials. 


CoMPARATivs  Average  Prices  of  Wheat  per  Bushel  in  the  eastern  Part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  in  Philadelphia ;  also  the  Aimual  Average  Prices  of  Flour  per  Barrel,  in 
Philadelphia,  from  1820  to  1841. 


Wheat  per  Bushel. 

Wheat  per  Buahel. 

Flour  per  Bar- 
rel io  Phila- 

YEARS. 

Floor  per  Bar- 

YEA  R^. 

rel  in  Phila- 

In Ohio. 

In 
Philadelphia 

delphia. 

In  Ohio. 

In 
Phfladelphia. 

delphia. 

dirs.    cts. 

dlrs.   cts. 

dlrs.    cts. 

dlrs.    cts. 

dlrs.    cti. 

dlrs.    cts. 

IMi 

0      20 

0      92 

4      72 

1831 

0      60 

1      12 

6      67 

1821 

0      31 

0      03 

4      78 

1832 

0      65| 

1      12 

6      71 

1822 

0      384 

1      33 

6      68 

1833 

0      59 

1      12 

5      63 

1828 

0      381 

1      37 

6      82 

1834 

0      69 

1      02 

5      17 

1824 

0      401 

1      11 

6      62 

1836 

0      83 

1      21 

6      88 

1825 

0      38} 

1      00 

5       10 

1836 

1       12^ 

1      60 

7      90 

1826 

0      88 

0      92 

4      66 

1837 

I       15 

1       78 

9      37 

1827 

0      50 

I      00 

6      60 

1838 

1      05 

1      00 

7       70 

1828 

0      50 

1       10 

6      00 

1830 

0      84 

I      37 

6      72 

1829 

0      78 

1      28 

6      33 

1840 

0      50 

1      00 

5      07 

1830 

0      50 

0      96 

4      83 

1841   

0      60 

1       14 

5      40 

EXPORTS  OF   DOMESTIC   PRODUCE   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES   TO    CHEAT 
BRITAIN. 
The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  amount  and  value  of  the  articles 
of  domestic  products,  enumerated  in  the  preceding  tables,  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Givat  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  years  1328  to  1844  in- 
clusive ; — 


During  the  third  quarter  of  1843,  there  was  exported  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  29,062  barrels  of  flour— value  136,963  dollars. 

Total  Value  of  Agricultural  Produce  Exported  from  the  United  States,  (luring  the  Tean 
1828  to  1844  inclusive. 


YBARS. 

^  A,|.,g,t. 

Tani  Ad»ii>>( 
Rlporn. 

VEABS. 

■wofEiporta 

U  G««  Bri- 

ttin  tD*  In- 

Imnt. 

PlKO. 

bi«ii. 

lt,» 

»S>31i:«21 

aj.«w.i»4 

•MIkn. 

1J;»M>I7 

3t.i37,<IU 
Jl^SJ.IW 

44,I4H«U 

ta,utMS 

*0,G1 1,187 

n.ie«,»»a 

M,SM,B« 

Jg,I13.6M 
K.Ui,Ott 

9ii,<i7i,ea3 

T5.tia.J6S 

818 

81.MMM 

sss 

IS" 

IBK 

Pbices  of  Cotton,  Flour,  Beef,  Pork,  and  Wool,  (or  t«n  successive  Years,  in  the  New 
York  market. 


FSKions. 

Cotlon. 

Pl«>r. 

Barf. 

,-. 

Waal. 

ISfci 

1 

1 

41fX».       dl..ct.. 

s   n    to   e   90 

7  »»       1!     T     7i 
13     M       ..  Id     9fi 

0    00       „    9    SO 

8  87       ,.    0     M 

ai..et..       dl. 
«    M      ,.     « 

17     *B     ".    V, 
N      BO      .,     II 

BO 

13     M    '     14     00 
19    N     „     19     W 

ai  00  „   as  0* 

IJ     M     ,.     18    DO 
31    Ot     _    *4     M 
13     M    ,.     15    0* 
13    M    ..     11     M 

CU.           at. 

«      _    S7 
M      „    «0 

M    ,.  a 

U      „    99 
M      .,    K 
M      I!     M 

•  Siupctuigd  d/  buta~lBiii 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 


963 


Prices  of  Produce  in  New  York. 


ARTICLES'  December,  1841. 


Cotton,  apUad,  fidr  • 

Beef,«ieM  

—  prime 

Pork,  mon 

prime 

Lard 

Batter 

Cheese 

Ham«,  marked 

Plour,cenal 0  25 

Wheat 1  30 

Rye 0  80 

Corn,  northern 0  08 

Wool,  f.  blood  Mer...  0  35 
Toba«xo,  Kentucky... •  0  5 
Rice 3  25 


d]a.ctf. 

•  9 
50 
50 
25 
00 

15 

H 

6 


July,  1812. 


dla.cts. 

dLs.cta. 

dls.otfl 

to 

0    9| 

0    8 

to 

0    9 

8  25 

7  00 

f  ( 

7  50 

5  25 

2  50 

t» 

8  60 

10  00 

7  75 

»* 

9  00 

8  00 

5  25 

»* 

650 

0    8 

0    0^ 

M 

•  n 

0  17 

0  10 

t* 

0  11 

0   74 

0    6i 

»» 

0    7* 

0    9 

0    4 

>t 

0    5 

0  00 

5  94 

>f 

6  00 

1  35 

1  26 

n 

1  28 

0  82 

0  67 

»* 

0  03 

0  70 

0  53 

»» 

0  00 

0  38 

0  28 

» 

0  37 

0    9 

0    3 

*> 

0    6k 

337 

2  60 

»* 

3  00 

December,  1842. 


dls.ct*. 
0  8 
00 
75 
50 
60 

•I 


10 
0 
7 

88 
00 
04 
0  50 
0  27 

0  ^ 

t  50 


to 

>t 
t$ 
n 
»» 
t» 
t» 


H 


dla.ots. 
0  84 
6  50 
3  25 
9  00 
50 
7 
13 
7 

H 

00 
00 
05 
54 
30 
5 
25 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 


June, 1 

1843. 

dlf.CtS. 

dla.ctft. 

0    7*  to 

•  74 

7  50    „ 

8  00 

5  60    „ 

6  00 

9  25     ., 

10  50 

7  50    „ 

7  62 

0    6},, 

0    0 

0    7     „ 

0    9 

0    5    „ 

0    0 

0    6., 

0    7 

4  75    „ 

4  81 

0  90    „ 

0  05 

0  58    „ 

0  60 

0  68    „ 

0  65 

0  17    „ 

0  30 

0   »4  „ 

0    5 

2  12     „ 

2  30 

June,  1844. 


dla.ct». 

0  74  to 
00  „ 
00      „ 

8  50     „ 

6  60 

8 
3 

34 
37 
95 
07 
50 
38 

2 
75 


5 
3 


0 

0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


»» 


$t 


dla.ct«. 
•    7| 

5  26 

3  25 

8  66 

0  66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


»• 


6 

7 
60 

3 
674 
00 
40 

0 
3  26 


Price  of  wheat,  wages,  &c.,  in  New  York  currency,  viz.,  eight  shillings  to  a  dollar,  as  settled 
at  the  Patroon*s  office  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  during  the  several  years  under-mentioned. 


Jan.  1. 

Price  of  Wheat. 

1825.... 

1  biMbel  wheat,  %$. 

4  fowls,  4«. 

1  day's  senrico,  16c. 

1826. • * • 

1    do.       do.       7«. 

do. 

do. 

1827.... 

1    do.       do.       6$. 

do. 

do. 

1828.... 

I    do.       do.       8*. 

do. 

do. 

1829.... 

1    do.       do.      14*. 

do. 

do. 

1830.... 

1    do.       do.       8*. 

do. 

do. 

1831.... 

1    do.        do.      lOv. 

do. 

do. 

1832.... 

1    do.        do.      lOr. 

do. 

do. 

1833.... 

1    do.       do.     lOv. 

do. 

de. 

1834.... 

1    do.       do.       9s, 

do. 

do. 

1835.... 

1    de.       do.       8#. 

do. 

do. 

1836.... 

1    do.       do.      12#. 

do. 

do. 

1837.... 

1    do.       do.      18«. 

4  fftwii,  6s. 

do. 

1838.... 

1    do.        do.      ISf. 

do. 

do. 

1839.... 

1    do.       do.      \4$. 

do. 

do. 

The  followinp  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  sales  of  articles  of  country 
produce  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 


ARTICLES. 


banb. 


Preob  beef... 

Teal 

'  ■  mutton  and 

pork 

poultry,  gaoM,  eggs,  &c. 

Salted  beef,  pork,  and  ham*. . . 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

Milk 


Amount. 


Carried  forward I    7.270,000 


dollars. 

1,470,000 

366,000 

335,000 

600,000 

1,100.000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,000,000 


ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward. 

Butter,  cheese,  and  lard 

Floor,  meal,  and  other  bread  stoffi 

Hay  and  oats 

Fuel  (wood  and  coal)  exclusiTe  of 

steam  fuel 

Articles  not  enumerated 


Total 15,600,000 


Amount. 


dollars. 

7,270,000 

1,500.000 

3,000,000 

750,000 

2,500,000 
580,000 


The  tbore  does  not  include  building  materials. 


Comparative  Average  Prices  of  Wheat  per  Bushel  in  the  eastern  Part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  in  Philadelphia ;  also  the  Aimual  Average  Prices  of  Flour  per  Barrel,  in 
Philadelphia,  from  1820  to  1841. 


Wheat  per  Bushel. 

Wbeat  per  Bushel. 

Flour  per  Bar- 
rel in  Phila- 

YEARS. 

Flour  per  Bar- 

yea r,s. 

rel  in  Phila- 

In Ohio. 

In 
Philadelphia 

delphia. 

In  Ohio. 

In 
PhOadelphia. 

delphia. 

dirs.    cti. 

dlrs.   cts. 

dlrs.    cts. 

dlrs.    cti. 

dlrs.    cti. 

dlrs.    cts. 

1820 

0      20 

0      92 

4      72 

1831 

0      60 

1      12 

6      67 

1821 

0      31 

0      03 

4      78 

1832 

0      65| 

1      12 

6      72 

1822 

0      384 

1      38 

6      68 

1833 

0      59 

1      12 

5      63 

1823 

0      381 

1      37 

6      82 

1834 

0      69 

1      02 

5      17 

1824 

0      40 

1       11 

6      62 

1836 

0      83 

1       21 

6      88 

1825 

0      38 

1      00 

5       10 

1836 

1       12^ 

1      60 

7      90 

1826 

0      88 

0      92 

4      66 

1837 

1       15 

1       78 

9      37 

1827 

0      50 

1      00 

6      60 

1838 

1      05 

1      60 

7       79 

1828 

0      50 

1       10 

6      60 

1830 

0      84 

1      37 

6       72 

1829 

0      78 

1      28 

6      33 

1840 

0      50 

1      00 

6      07 

1830 

0      50 

0      96 

4      83 

1841   

0      60 

1       14 

5      40 

964 


AMERICA. 


Table  exhibiting  the  wholesale  Prices  cuiTent  of  the  following  Articles  in  the  Boston 
Market,  as  reported  and  published  in  the  City  Newspapers,  from  August,  1812,  to 
April,  1840,  inclusive. 


About 

Aag.25 

of  each 

Year. 

Beef,  salt, 
brlP.  of 
200  Iba. 

Pork,  salt, 

clear  brls. 

200  Iba. 

Batter,  lb. 

Cbeeee,lb. 

Floor, 

barrels, 

saperfioe. 

Com. 

bnshef. 

Northern. 

Rye, 
bushel. 

Cotton, 
N.  0. 

CetMm, 
vpland. 

Wool, 
fleece. 

dlra. 

ct«. 

dollars. 

cents. 

cent*. 

airs. 

.cts. 

dlra.cts. 

dtrs. 

cts. 

cents. 

cents. 

c 

cms. 

181t.... 

12 

50 

84  to  9 
13i 

13  to  14 

to  19 

10 

00 

0    88 

1 

00 

10  to  19 

.. 

1 

MBe. 

1813.... 

12 

50 

134 

M  1« 

12 

00 

1    7ft 

1 

75 

99    „94 

18  tn20 

1814.... 

19 

50 

15 

16    „  20 

10 

f,  1ft 

13 

00 

1    70 

9 

25 

30    „  35 

98   „3I 

1815.... 

18 

00 

18 

10    „20 

.»  16 

8 

00 

1      ft 

1 

90 

99    «94 

18    «99 

90 

to  1  so 

1816.... 

13 

00 

13 

10 

„  13 

10 

2ft 

1    40 

1 

83 

99    „  31 

98 

90 

•.  0  75 

1817.... 

15 

25 

184 

29 

16 

>.  18 

14 

50 

1    60 

1 

95 

39    „S4 

97   „a9 

99 

»  0  60 

1818.... 

14 

50 

15 

16    „  18 

11 

„  13 

16 

7ft 

1     10 

0 

95 

34    „35 

32    „33 

65 

.,•60 

1819.... 

15 

00 

11 

17 

IS 

7 

2ft 

0    85 

0 

80 

18    „90 

.• 

55 

»  085 

1820.... 

11 

00 

18 

19    „  13 

H     9 

ft 

12 

0    62 

0 

54 

21 

20 

1821.... 

12 

00 

10 

20    „  2J 

n   10 

5 

9ft 

0    53 

0 

50 

21 

14    „  18 

55 

».O06 

1822.... 

7 

2ft 

S    „  10 

99    „28 

..    9 

7 

95 

0    78 

0 

80 

15    „  18 

1«    n  13 

33 

-  0« 

1823.... 

9 

00 

10 

29 

«    9 

7 

96 

0    61 

0 

68 

18    „90 

1ft    ..  16 

35 

„  •« 

1824.... 

11 

00 

10 

16    „  20 

M     9 

0 

2ft 

0    69 

0 

54 

16    „29 

14    „  16 

95 

»  0  70 

1825.... 

10 

50 

8J„9 

12    „  16 

t.    9 

0 

00 

0    65 

0 

58 

29    .,96 

IT    ,.90 

25 

«0  70 

1826. ... 

9 

25 

15    „  18 

9 

7 

25 

0    61 

0 

68 

18    „90 

14    »  16 

25 

•»  0  «5 

1827.... 

9 

00 

9    ,.10 

10    „  14 

7 

M     8 

5 

50 

0    6ft 

0 

65 

10    „  15 

2b 

••  0  50 

1828.... 

11 

00 

tf 

14 

e 

M     9 

5 

75 

0    54 

0 

52 

11    «  14 

30 

»  0  50 

1829.... 

11 

00 

8    „    9 

. . 

•  • 

0 

00 

0    69 

0 

60 

18    „  13 

0    ..  11 

95 

,.045 

1830.... 

11 

00 

9    „    M 

13| 

6 

n     7 

ft 

75 

0    S6 

0 

70 

10    „  12 

9    „  114 

38 

»,  0  60 

1831.... 

8 

50 

8    »»    8# 

12    .,  18 

6 

«    8 

5 

75 

0    78 

0 

78 

9    „  12 

8}  „  104 

45 

»  970 

1832.... 

12 

00 

8    M    8| 

18 

8 

7 

00 

0    79 

0 

92 

104 ..  i«i 

9    ..  10 

38 

,•061 

1833.... 

10 

76 

Bk„    4 

18 

8 

6 

124 

0    77 

0 

78 

16    „  18 

14    „  15 

49 

«.  0  C3 

1834.... 

10 

00 

7 

„    9 

1ft    „«) 

0 

..    8 

5 

75 

0    7ft 

0 

71 

16    „  17 

13    „  16 

43 

»  O  OD 

1836.... 

13 

25 

9, 

„  10 

16    M  17 

9 

6 

374 

1     00 

0 

95 

18    „  83 

17    »90 

5S 

»  0  65 

1836.... 

11 

15 

13. 

„  14 

10    „29 

8 

..  11 

8 

12} 

1     124 

1 

00 

18    „93 

17    „  91 

00 

»  0  80 

1837.... 

15 

00 

Ill 

..  m 

18    „  92 

9 

0 

ftO 

1     13 

1 

6 

11    „  16 

10   «   13 

1838.... 

15 

50 

12    n  13 

15    M*0 

6 

»  10 

7 

50 

.. 

1 

00 

11    »  14 

9    „  11 

45 

»  0  47 

1839.... 

15 

00 

11    «  "4 

15    „90 

6 

„  10 

6 

fiO 

I    00 

0 

85 

14    „  16 

19    „  14 

55 

*•  0  6t 

1840.... 

15 

50 

8    „    9 

■  ■ 

6 

..  10 

I      0 

00 

•  • 

0 

85 

9    „  11 

8    „  10 

43 

«  •  44 

Pbices  of  yarious  Articles  in  North  Carolina,  firom  1813  to  1840,  in  May  each  Year. 


YEARS. 

Cotton, 
lb. 

Tobacco, 
100  lbs. 

Ploar 
barrel 

t 
> 

• 

Wheat, 
bushel. 

Com, 
boshei. 

Bacon, 
lb. 

Si 

\"' 

cents. 

dollars. 

delUrs. 

dk 

.  ets.     dlr 

>  cts. 

dlr 

.  cts.    dlr. 

cts. 

cents. 

c 

CBta. 

1813  .... 

10   to 

11 

•  •  •  • 

8   to 

^4 

50   to    1 

60 

0 

75 

8 

18 

to 

95 

1814  .... 

16       H 

16 

34  to     5 

6    n 

7} 

26    „     1 

30 

•  •  »  • 

.... 

18 

99 

90 

1815  .... 

16       H 

18 

6    „      6 

6    „ 

•4 

10    „     I 

95 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

18 

*t 

99 

1816  .... 

M    H 

25 

12    n    16 

7       H 

V 

25    „     1 

30 

0 

80    to  0 

00 

•  •.« 

IS 

,■ 

S§ 

1817  .... 

23    „ 

96 

64„      8 

12    ,. 

14 

00    „    9 

10 

1 

60 

15    to  19 

15 

„ 

90 

1818  .... 

28    „ 

30 

8    „      9 

8    „ 

9 

35    „     1 

50 

0 

90    „     I 

00 

13    „    14 

13 

>• 

16 

1819  .... 

124  » 

16 

34  ..      6 

6    „ 

64 

00    „     1 

10 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

17 

m 

90 

1820  .... 

13    n 

14 

2    ,.      4 

4 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

19 

■1 

16 

1891   .... 

10     „ 

13 

2    ..      31 

3    „ 

34 

•  •  •  • 

0 

60 

*  •  «  • 

10 

*, 

191 

1822 

1823 

12     n 
6    „ 

;^ 

24„      4 
14..      3 

64  „ 
4    „ 

61 
5 

1 

90 

.... 

0 

80 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

8    »      9 

10 
10 

*• 

19 
19 

1824  .... 

124,, 

13 

14..      3 
2    „      4 

3    „ 

n 

0 

76    «    0 

80 

0 

40    „    0 

45 

6    „      7 

10 

n 

19 

1825  .... 

29    ., 

94 

8    « 

0 

70    „    0 

80 

•  •  •  • 

64»      8 

10 

*9 

IS 

1826  .... 

8    „ 

10 

8    „      54 

5 

•  •  •  • 

0 

80 

7    M      8 

9 

«, 

i^ 

1897  .... 

7     n 

'4 

9    «      4 

^H 

5 

0 

80    „    0 

•0 

•  •  •  • 

7    n      8 

9 

r» 

1828  .... 

8    „ 

li>.      3 

4n 

4 

0 

66    „    0 

70 

0 

80    „    0 

55 

•    «      8 

10 

9m 

13 

1829  .... 

8     n 

9 

9    „      4 

4» 

ft 

0 

70    „    0 

80 

0 

40    „    0 

46 

6    „      7 

9 

„ 

1*4 

1830  .... 

8    „ 

94 

1|  ..      4 

3     „ 

4 

0 

66    „    0 

70 

0 

43    „    0 

ift 

6    „      7 

S 

n 

19 

1831  .... 

ft    .. 

^* 

14  n      3 

34.. 

n 

0 

76    „    0 

80 

0 

80 

6    „      74 

8 

w 

19 

1839  .... 

8    .. 

4 

•  •  •• 

4    „ 

0 

76    „    0 

80 

0 

50    „    0 

55 

7J.      , 

8 

„ 

19 

1833  .... 

0    „ 

14 

2    ..      84 

4    ., 

5 

0 

85    „    0 

90 

0 

65 

8 

M 

19 

1834  .... 

11        H 

124 

.... 

6i>. 

6 

6    ,.    1 

20 

0 

00 

9    „    10 

9 

n 

■H 

1835  .... 

16     ., 

17 

3    „      6 

6    „ 

6 

90 

0 

80    „    0 

90 

8    „      9 

9 

f* 

^4 

1836  .... 

M     « 

16 

4    .,      64 
2    „      3] 

64.. 

7 

25 

0 

7ft    „    0 

80 

12    »     13 

19 

n 

14 

1837  .... 

6    „ 

8 

6    „ 

7 

50 

0 

85    „    0 

00 

10    „    11 

8 

n 

19 

1838  .... 

6    ,. 

6 

2    „      4 

6    n 

74 

40 

0 

75    „    0 

80 

0  «   104 

9 

m 

19 

1830  .... 

13     ,. 

14 

8    „     10 

6    „ 

6 

10    „     1 

Ift 

1 

6      M      1 

10 

10    „     19 

8 

M 

19 

l04U   •  •  •  • 

3     « 

8 

3    ..      5 

4^., 

64 

70    „    0 

80 

0 

60    „    0 

6ft 

74  n     84 

6 

M 

10 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 
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CoMPABATiYB  Prioes  of  the  Leading  Articles  in  all  the  Cluef  Cities  of  the  Union, 

in  1842. 


ARTI  CLB8. 


Bagg'iDf yurd 

Bee«'-wax,  American Jb. 

Coffee,  Cuba. do. 

Cordege,  Aiiierioui.»do. 

Floor,  toper brL 

Mackarel,  No.  I do. 

RdMns,  MaUgs  .IMIU. 

Oonny  bags 

Wbeat bushel 

Gem do. 

Hemp,  clean..... IfOUM. 

Hope lb. 

Iron ,  bsr do. 

Lead,  pU;  •• do. 


Boston. 


Cottim,  Upland do. 

Whale  oil 4;al. 

Beef,  mess brt. 

Fort,  do do. 

Hams lb. 

Lard do. 

Batter do. 

Rice..- lOO.Ibs. 

Salt boshel 

Steel,  BBfl.  bUsterad.Ib. 

Brandy,  cogniac gal. 

Whiskey,  rectified... do. 

Sogar,  N.  O lb. 

Tobacco,  1st. do. 

Tar brl. 

Wool,  American lb. 


dlrs. 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
t 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
• 
0 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


cts.    dlrs.  cts. 

17    to   0  18 

25    „    0  30 

7i  „    0  9 

104  .t    0  lU 

00     „    0  13 

00    „  11  00 

25    „    t  fi0 
11     „    0 


.... 
60  „ 
00  M 
10  „ 
40  „ 
3f  ft 
6  „ 
31     .> 

00     „ 

H    f, 

S4.> 

0    » 

87    M 

00    „ 

124  m 
40  „ 
H     „ 

•7   »» 

to   .. 

40    „ 


14 

61 
15 
11 
68 


fi 


32 
S5 

8  00 
0  6 
0  0i 
0  11 
3  It 
2  50 
0     14 


1 
0 
0 
0 


50 

15 

5 

11 


1    37 
0    42 


New  York. 


dlrs. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
11 
8 
0 
1 
0 
S 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
7 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


r.ts.  dir*. 

13  to  0 

28  „  0 

8  „  0 

00  „  0 

76  „  12 

••  „  3 

12  „  0 

25  „  1 

06  „  0 

20  „  2 

U  »  0 

30  M  0 

3i,>  0 

5  »  0 
00  „  0 
•0^7 

50  M  9 

0  „  0 

0  „  0 

6  „  0 
W  „  3 
«5  „  1 


»» 
f» 


1 


i«4 

25 
184 
3    „    e 

Hn  0 
50  „  1 
35    „    0 


cts. 

18 

30 

9 
11 
00 
25 
12 
13 
28 
67 
30 
14 
55 
00 

9 
32 
76 
50 

?♦ 

7 
12 
06 

13i 

75 

19 

5 

8 
62 
45 


Baltimore. 


Charleston. 


dlrs.  cts.    dlis.  cts. 


0  28    to 

0  9 

0  12 

5  87 

10  00 

2  76 


»f 
** 
*» 
»» 
»» 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
3 


29 

.^ 

00 
00 
00 


1    80    M 
0    56    „ 

•  •  • 

64  „ 
34  „ 
8 

37 

00 

25 


1    35 

0    56 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
tf 
7 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
I 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 


t( 


*» 


61  „ 
71  » 


7 
00 
60    .. 

134  M 
26 
31 
00 
5 
00 
32 


»» 


$1 


It 


I* 


0 

12 

0 

66 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

40 

9 

50 

7 

60 

0 

8 

0 

00 

0 

8 

3 

25 

1 

55 

0 

13 

1 

50 

0 

22 

5 

0 
1 
0 


26 
14 

62 
80 


dlrs.  cts.    dlr*.  rts. 
0    17    to   0    20 


0      94  „    •      94 

0  11    „    0    111 

7  00    „    74  00 

14  50    „  15    00 


0    62  \.    0    62 


0      6     „    0  00 

0      6    „    0  10 

fill  00 

«    9  00 


10    00 
8|  00 

0      5 


0  74 

0  14 

2  00 

1  05 

0  124 

1  35 

0  18 

0  4 


t* 
** 
t$ 
<• 
»» 
»» 
t» 
(t 


0 
0 

0 

2 
1 

0 


9 

8 

18 

08 

75 
14 


1     75 
0    20 


1     26    „     1     76 
0    00     „    0    00 


CoMPAmATiys  Pbices — cantinuecL 


ARTICLES. 


Bagging yard 

Bees'-wajK,  American.lfah 

CoABe,  Coba. do. 

Cordage,  American.,  do. 
WionTf  super.. ..M... brl. 

Mackarel,  No.  1 do. 

Raisins,  Malaga..l0O  lbs. 

Gonny  bags...... 

Wheat ....boshel 

Cora do. 

Hemp,  dean... ..100  lbs. 

Hops lb. 

Iron,  bar do. 

Lead,  pis do. 

Cotton,  Upland do. 

Whale  oiL gal. 

Beef,  mess brl. 

Pork,  do do. 

Hams lb. 

Lard... .do. 

Batter do. 

Rice 100  lbs. 

Salt boshel 

Steel,  BngL  blistered. lb. 
Brandy,  oogniac . . . .gal. 
Whiskey,  rectified... .  do. 
Sogar,  N.  O.  ••......do. 

Tobacco,  1st do. 

Tar ........brl. 

Wool,  American lb. 


MobUe. 


New  Orleans. 


St.  Loois. 


dlrs.  cts.    dtars.  cts. 
0    20   to   0    24 
0 


0 
0 
9 
0 


20 
18 

13 
00 
16 


1     50 


» 
»> 
>* 


0 
0 
0 


25 
14 
15 


9  25 
0  17 
2    00 


.... 

.... 


t> 


0  40 

0  45 

s  00  ;, 

0  74,, 

0  60 

12  00 


0  10 

0  iT 

0  87 

0  0 

2  60 

0  14 

2  00 

0  88 

0  8 

0  50 

0  5 


ft 


0  50 

0  55 

8  25 

0  104 

0  65 

12  50 

0  U 


» 


It 
II 


I* 


0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1^ 

40 

64 
00 

17 

25 

30 

9 

60 

00 


dhrs.  cts.    dlrs.  cts. 
0    12    to   0    17 
0    00    „ 
•      8|„ 
0    11 
4    75 


i» 


0  27 

0  9 

0  14 

5  00 


0  87 

0  16 

0  94 

0  32 

0  00 

0  75' 

8  00 

0  4 


It 

ft 
»» 


M 

n 


50 
50 

4 

6 

8 
75 
50 
12 
90 
15 

2 

5 
1    70    „ 
0      8 


II 
19 

» 
It 

H 
II 

n 
II 
$1 
n 
II 


0  100 

0  10 

0  96 

0  33 

1  70 

0  00 

8  6 
0  18 

9  00 

7  00 


0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


5 

7 
10 
00 
02 
18 
10 
16 

H 

6 
76 
1« 


dlrs. 

0 

0 
0 
0 
4 

0 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

0 
6 
5 

0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
8 


cts.  dlrs 
13  to  0 
26  „  0 
H  „  0 
10  „  0 
50  „  4 
0 


15 
25 

18 
75 
20 
88 
18 


It 
t* 
II 
tf 
II 


It 

M 
44    » 

00    „ 


60 

00 

00 

4 


It 
>* 
It 


44  *» 
6 

75 

25 

17 

29 

17 

44  » 

4    I, 
00    „ 


t» 
n 
»» 
*» 
H 
>t 


1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
5 
2 
0 


Cts. 
10 
27 
12 
12 
75 
16 
50 
20 
78 
21 
100 
19 

6 

6 

76 

50 

26 

6 

f 

8 
00 
50 
18 


2    00 
0    18 


0 
0 
4 


6 

H 

60 


Cincinnati. 


dirs.  cts.    dlrs.  cts. 

0  00  to  0  20 
0  11  „  0  00 
0    12    „    0    14 


8 

0 

1     25 


75    „    4    00 

00    „  10    50 

1     50 


ft 


0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

ft 

0 
0 


It 
It 
t* 


50 

20 
88 
20    „ 

44.. 
3    „ 

Hti 

62 

00 
00 

3 

4 

5 
00 
35 
00 


1     50 
0     12 


0 
0 
4 
0 


4 
6 

50 
20 


ft 

It 

»t 

II 

n 

it 

ft 

»» 

n 

>• 

II 

»i 

•t 

«« 

tt 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
5 
0 
0 
0 


60 

26 

00 

22 

5 

4 

10 

75 

00 

60 

6 

ff 

6 


54  00 
0    40 


0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 


154 

00 

13 

6| 

6 

00 
80 


These  prices^  at  many  points^  are  affected  by  the  depreciated  nature  of  the 
currencjr ;  at  Mobile^  for  instance^  the  currency  is  depreciated  forty  per  cent,  and 
prioes  rule  nearly  as  much  higher  than  at  New  Orleans^  as  the  difference  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  local  currencies.  Many  articles,  however  (that  of  flour  in 
particular,  which  is  from  three  dollars  fifty  cents  at  one  point,  to  nine  dollars  at 
another),  display  a  much  greater  disparity  in  price  than  the  cost  of  transportation 
added  to  the  difference  in  the  currencies. 
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AMERICA. 


Statbiieht  of  the  Prices  of  Flour  and  Wheat  at  Gncinnati,  from  1841  to  1845. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

FLOUR. 

WHRAT. 

YEARS. 

PLOCR. 

WHEAT. 

Per  Barrel. 

Per  Bushel. 

Per  Barrel. 

Per  Boalwl. 

July.  1841 

d.  c.       d.   c. 
3    07  to  4    50 
2    75    ..  4    25 

cents. 
75  to  77 
45  „  60 
65  ,.   80 

Julv.  1844 

d.   c.        d.  c. 
3    12  to  3    50 
3    00  „  3    60 

cents. 
60  to 

_     1842 

..     1845. 

05  „  70 

M     1843 

3    28    „  4     18 

ft             "  \rmnm   ••    «««......•.. 

**  In  the  year  1841,  the  crop  of  wheat  was  simply  a  good  one.  The  average  price  of  flour 
during  the  month  of  July,  was  four  dollars  six  cents  and  a  quarter  per  barrel — the  average 
price  of  wheat,  seventy-two  cents  and  a  half  per  bushel.  The  price  of  one  bushel  of  wheat,  tliere- 
fore,  entered  five  and  three-fifth  times  into  the  price  of  one  barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  Au- 
gust, flour  had  advanced  to  four  dollars  sixty-two  cents  per  barrel.  Wheat  remained  at  seventy- 
five  cents  per  bushel. 

"In  1842,  the  crop  was  large.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  July,  was  three  dollars  forty-nine 
cents  and  three-quarters  per  barrel — the  average  price  of  wheat,  forty- nine  cents  and  a  lialf  per 
bushel.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  entered  seven  and  one-tenth  times  into  the  price  of  a 
barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  August,  flour  had  receded  to  two  dollars  sixty-two  cents  and  a 
lialf,  and  wheat  to  forty  cents  to  forty-five  cents. 

"  In  1843,  the  yield  proved  to  be  full  an  average  one,  and  with  it  there  was  much  of  the  pre- 
vious year  s  crop  held  over.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  July  was  tliree  dollars  seventy-three 
cents ;  that  of  wheat,  seventy  cents.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  entered  five  and  one-third 
times  into  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  The  latter  part  of  August,  flour  stood  at  three  dollars  sixty 
cents  to  three  dollars  seventy-three  cents ;  while  wheat  had  fallen  to  sixty-five  cents. 

**  In  1844,  there  was  a  fair  crop.  For  the  month  of  July,  flour  averaged  three  dollars  twenty- 
nine  cents  per  barrel,  and  wheat  fifty-nine  cents  per  bushel.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  en- 
tered five  and  three-fifth  times  into  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  August,  flour 
had  advanced  to  three  dollars  sixty-five  cents  to  tliree  dollars  seventy-six  cents  per  barrel,  and 
wheat  to  seventy  cents  per  bushel. 

"  This  year^  1845,  Ohio  had  the  best  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  given  her  since  1889. 


YEARS. 

AVERAGE  OP 
FLOUR. 

AVERAGE  OF 
WHEAT. 

RELATIVE 
PRICES. 

Per  Barrel. 

Per  Bushel. 

July, 1841 

dlrs.  cts. 
4    064 
3    491 
3    73 
3    29 
3    26^ 

cents. 

m 

70 
59 
M4 

5    3-5   to   1 
7     1-10  „   1 

5  1-3    „   1 

6  3-5^1 
6    9-100„  1 

„     1842. 

„     1843 

„      1844 

..      1845 

"The  regular  proportion  of  wheat  to  flour  is  five  bushels  to  one  barrel.  On  the  sup. 
position  that  this  is  adhered  to  in  grinding,  and  not  taking  offal  into  the  account,  the  miller  las 
received  for  his  labour  and  profits,  for  the  five  seasons  named,  as  follows :— 


1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

Per  barrel 

43|  cents. 

Kn^eewiU, 

23  cents. 

A4  OAiita. 

3i  cents. 

•^-GncmmUi  Otaette. 


Price  of  flour  in  the  city  of  New  York  prepared  by  Mr.  Heyward,  President  of  the 
Buffalo  Board  of  Trade,  shows  the  price  of  flour  in  New  York  city  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  January  and  July,  from  1823  to  1845,  inclusive  : — 


YEARS 


1823.... 
18U.... 

1825 

1826.... 
1827*... 
1828.... 
1829.... 

lOoU* • «  a 


January. 


dirt.  ots. 

6  624 

6  25 

5  25 

5  25 

5  12^ 

5  25 

8  374 

5  isl 


July. 


dim.  cts. 
7    25 
5    874 
5    25 
4    75 
4    50 

4  62A 

5  871 
871 


YEARS 

January. 

dlrs.  cts. 

1831.... 

5    75 

1832.... 

6    374 

1833.... 

6    00 

.o34 .... 

6    50 

1835. ... 

5    124 

1836.... 

7    25 

1837.... 

10    124 

l909« • • m 

8    75 

July. 


YEARS 


dlrs.  cts. 
5  374 
5    75 


1839 

1840 

1841 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 


January. 


July. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STAT£MEN1*S    RELATIVE  TO    MINERALS^  CANALS,  RAILROADS, 

TRADE,  SEA-PORTS,  PORT  AND  OTHER  CHARGES.* 

Copper  Report  of  Lake  Superior. — It  would  appear,  if  the  various  accounts  we  have  read  have 
any  truth,  that  the  country  south  of  Lake  Superior  is  abundantly  rich  in  copper.  One  writer 
states — "  The  scientific  reader  is  ^miliar  with  tlTe  history  of  the  famous  Copper  Uock  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. It  is  a  vast  mass  of  solid  copper,  weighing  not  less  than  6000  lbs.,  and  was  discovered,  many 
years  since,  Ijring  in  the  bed  of  the  Ontanagon  river,  entirely  isolated.  It  has  rested,  probably , 
for  ages  some  twenty  miles  from  the  lake.  For  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  mass  to  navigable 
water,  a  huge  car,  placed  upon  a  moveable  railroad,  was  built,  and,  by  patient  labour,  it  was  gra- 
dually advanced,  until  it  reached  deep  water,  where  it  was  placed  on  a  &at,  and  easily  floated  down 
to  the  lake  shore.  It  was  intended  to  ship  it  to  New  Orleans.  Had  they  succeeded,  it  would 
have  been  a  fortune  for  them,  as  a  mere  curiosity.  But  government  interfered  I  Although  they  had 
purchased  the  rock  from  the  Indians  in  whose  territory  it  was  found,  the  covemment  agent  claimed 
Its  possession — denying  the  power  of  the  Indians  to  dispose  of  it.  As  this  claim  was  not  set  up 
until  the  great  labour  of  transporting  it  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  eflected,  the  agent  offered  to 
full^  compensate  the  enterprising  gentlemen  by  whom  it  had  been  removed,  for  their  trouble. 
This  was  hard,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  They  had  to  submit  quietly,  and  see  the  fruit  of 
their  labours  borne  off  by  the  government  agent  to  tlie  Sault,  from  whence  it  has  been  shipped  on 
board  of  a  revenue  cutter.  It  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Washington,  and  placed  in  the 
National  Institute,  wliere  it  will  remain  for  all  coming  time,  we  hope,  as  one  of  the  greatest  curio- 
sities of  the  age.  The  Indians  have  revealed  to  Mr.  Ashman  where  another  rock  (but  not  of  equal 
weight)  may  be  found.  It  had  been  discovered  ages  before,  and  hid — its  location  being  kept  a  pro- 
found secret,  until  civilisation  had  dissipated  the  superstition  connected  with  it." 

The  following  letter  from  a  gendeman  at  Detroit  furnishes  more  detailed 
particulars  of  this  mineral  curiosity  : — 

'*  It  is  upwards  of  twenty-three  years  since  I  first  visited  this  remarkable  specimen  of  native 
copper  in  the  forests  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  been  somewhat  diminished  in  size  and  weight,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  visiters  and  travellers  in  that  remote  quarter  ;  but  retains,  very  well,  its  original 
character  and  general  features.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  reexamination  of  it  in  a  store,  in  one 
of  the  main  streets  of  this  city,  where  it  has  been  deposited  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  designs 
to  exhibit  it  to  the  curious.  Its  greatest  length  is  four  feet  six  inches ;  its  greatest  width  about  four 
feet,  its  maximum  thickness  eighteen  inches.  These  are  rough  measurements  with  the  rule,  it  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  malleable  copper,  and  bears  striking  marks  of  the  visits  formerly  paid  to 
it,  in  the  evidence  of  portions  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  cut  off:  There  are  no  scales  in 
the  city  large  enough,  or  other  means  of  ascertaining  its  precise  weight,  and  of  thus  terminating 
the  uncertaiutv  arising  from  the  several  estimates  heretofore  made.  It  has  been  generally  esti- 
mated here,  since  its  arrival,  to  weigh  between  6000  lbs.  and  7000  lbs ,  or  about  three  tons  and  a 
half,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  known  and  described  specimen  of  native  copper  on  the  globe.  It  is 
clearly  a  boulder,  and  bears  marks  of  attrition  from  the  action  of  the  water,  on  some  parts  of  its 
rocky  surface  as  well  as  the  metallic  portions.  The  adhering  rock,  of  which  there  is  less  now  than 
in  1820,  is  apparently  serpentine,  in  some  parts  steatitic,  whereas  the  copper  ores  of  Keweena 
point,  on  that  lake,  are  found  exclusively  in  the  amygdaloids  and  greenstones  of  the  trap  forma- 
tion. A  circular  depression  of  opaque  crystalline  quartz,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-geode,  exists  in 
one  face  of  it;  other  parts  of  the  mass  disclose  the  same  mineral.  Probably  300  lbs.  of  the  metal 
have  been  hacked  off*  or  detached  by  steel  chisels  since  it  has  been  known  to  the  whites,  most  of 
this  within  late  years.** 

A  gentleman,  who  recently  (1845)  visited  Kee-nee-naw  Point,  the  famous 

location  of  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mining  Company,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors 

of  the  New  York  Commercial^  dated  at  St.  Marie,  says : — 

*  The  following  miscellaneous  statements  we  have  procured  from  the  United  States  since  the 
respective  heads,  to  which  they  belong,  were  printed.  We  introduce  them  here  to  complete  the 
commercial  statistics  of  the  United  States. 
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'*  This  location  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Fort  Wilkins  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  through 
which  runs,  north  and  south,  the  Eagle  river.  This  company  have  now  in  operation  three  shafb. 
The  first  is  seventy-four  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-three  feet  wide.  The  second  is  thirty-five 
feet  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-two  feet  wide.  The  third  is  thirty-one  feet  deep,  and  the  Tein  six 
feet  wide ;  and  each  of  these  three  veins  exceeds  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length.  The  veins  are 
all  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  produce  silver  and  copper,  averaging  from  sixty  to  seventy 
per  cent.  They  have  now  on  hand,  thrown  up  from  the  shafts,  some  400  tons,  which  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  Boston  market  by  the  1st  of  September  next.  Colonel  Gratiot  has  under  him 
nearly  125  men,  who  are  now  busily  engaged  in  erecting  pounders  and  crushers,  under  which 
passes  the  trap  rock,  in  which  the  ore  is  found.  The  ore,  after  this  process,  is  taken  and  washed 
m  large  wire  sieves,  which  separates  the  rock  from  the  metaL  It  is  then  dried,  and  put  into  k^s 
weighing  from  300  lbs.  to  500  lbs.,  and  ready  for  market." 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  adds,  that, 

**  If  report  be  true,  copper  rocks  will  ere  long  cease  to  be  a  curiosity.  Mr.  De  Garmo  Jones, 
of  Detroit,  who  passed  through  this  place  on  his  way  to  Mineral  point  and  Platteville,  informed  us 
that  another  mass  of  copper,  much  larger  and  purer  than  that  obtained  from  the  Ontani^n,  had 
recently  been  discovered.  In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  those  who  are  prosecuting  their  researches 
after  copper  ore  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  Colonel  Jones  informs  us  that  they  are 
pretty  fair." 

**  Mineral  Resourcet  of  Alabama. — The  mineral  resources  in  Alabama  are  of  great  variety  and 
abundance,  but  as  yet  undeveloped.     From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  at  tlie  late 
session  of  the  legislature,  we  learn  that  there  are  five  principal,  and  several  other  minor  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Randolph  county,  producing  about  125,000  dollars  annually,  and  affording  en>- 
plo^ent  to  300  or  500  persons.     In  the  same  county,  are  inexliaustible  beds  of   iron   ore, 
which  does  not  lose  twenty-five  per  cent  in  smelting,     lallapoosa,  too,  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  they  afford  employment  to  several  hundred  hands.     Goldville  is  supported  by  one  mine. 
Gold,  too,  has  been  found  in  Coosa,  Talladega,  and  Chambers.     Tliere  are  iron-foundries  in  Ben- 
ton and  Tallade^     No  doubt,  were  this  rich  mineral  region  examined  by  a  scientific  person, 
many  valuable  discoveries  might  be  made.    In  Blount,  nitre  is  found  in  abundance.    This  side  of 
Tuscaloosa,  coal  is  found  in  immense  quantities,  and  in  many  other  places.     In  Clarke,  salt  can  be 
manufactured  at  or  near  Jackson.     Iron  ore,  marble,  granite,  limestone,  &c,  are  also  found  in  this 
county.     Lead  ore,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  Muscle  Shoals ;  and  all  these,  and  others,  exist  in  many  other  sections  of  the  state.* 
— Hunfs  Merckanis*  Magazine. 

"  Arkansas  Coal. — ^The  Arkansas  Coal  company  are  doing  aprofiCaUe  butioeM  in  anthracite  coal. 
They  anticipate  the  shipment  this  year  (1844)  of  150,000  dollars'  worth  of  coal  to  the  muneroas 
cities  and  towns  on  the  Mississippi.  The  coal  from  the  Spadra  mines  is  of  the  anthradte  species, 
bums  freely,  with  no  unpleasant  smeU,  and  makes  but  little  dust  or  ashes.  *  The  raining  cooi- 
pany,'  says  the  Arkansas  Gazette^  '  have  entered  into  the  matter  with  great  spirit,  and  we  predict 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  on  the  banks  of  the  *  great 
fiither  of  waters'  will  receive  their  supplies  of  coal  from  the  state  of  Arkansas.' " 

"  Kennel  Coal. — The  Pittsburg  American  states  that  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Shuak,  who  are 
building  a  furnace  on  Red  Bank  creek,  near  the  Alleghany  river,  have  discovered,  in  the  ioime- 
diate  vicinity  of  their  works,  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  this  kind  of  coal  that  is  known  in  oar 
country.  A  friend  describes  it  as  lying  in  a  solid  body,  and  opening  on  the  breast  of  the  hill,  four- 
teen feet  in  depth.  This  description  of  coal,  from  being  free  from  sulphur,  which  is  never  the  case 
with  bituminous  or  anthracite,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  capable  of  beine  converted  to  great  and 
important  uses  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron.  The  discovery  of  a  mineral  of  this  description  is  of 
very  great  value.  It  bas  heretofore  been  found  in  small  veins,  but  this  is  the  first  discovery  that 
has  been  made  of  so  large  and  valuable  a  body." 

Lake  Tradb,  &c. — Cost  of  Transportatkm  on  Canals^  RtiUroads,  S^e, — Statement  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ellet,  jun.,  chief  engineer  on  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  and  railroad : — Cost 
of  freight  on  canals  exclusive  of  tolls,  one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile ;  railroads,  two  aod  a 
half  cents  ;  McAdam  roads,  ten  to  fifteen  cents  ;  common  turnpikes,  fifteen  to  twentr  cents ; 
steamboats  on  the  lakes,  two  to  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ;  steamboats  on  the  Oliio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers,  half  to  one  and  a  half  cent ;  future  average,  three-quarters  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 
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Rates  of  Freight  and  Passage  on 

Lake  Erie,  to  Novonber  let. 

COUNTRIES. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

Horse. 

Waggon. 

COUNTRIES. 

HeaTy. 
IOOUm. 

.%'hL     B""'- 

Balk. 

BUFFALO  TO— 
Dunkirk 

dla.  eta. 
8      00 
3      SO 

3  50 

4  00 

4  50 

5  50 

6  50 

3      00 
8      00 

dla.  eta. 
1      50 

8  00 

3      00 

9  50 
3      50 

3      00 
3      00 

1      00 

3      00 

dla.  eta. 
3      00 
3      00 

3  50 

4  00 

4      00 

6      50 
0      50 

3      00 
8      00 

dla.eta.    dla.  eta. 
3  00  to  8  50 

PRICB     OF     FRKIOBT 
VMTIL  NOY.  1. 

BUFFALO   TO— 

saver  Creek,   Dan- 
kirk,      Barcelona, 
Brie,      Conneaut, 
Aaktabnla,   Grand 
RiTor,  Clereland. 

CharleatoD,    Uaron, 
Sandaaky,  Toledo, 
ke^   Monroe,  De> 
troit 

centa. 

90 
95 

centa. 

40 
46 

ccnu. 

•  • 

eenta. 

Brie 

Couneant  \ 

AahtalmU/ 

Fairpert 

Cyierrloiid >•••. 

Ckarleatoa    1 

HaroB           V. 

Snndnakj      } 
Toledo,  fte.  ) 

Monroe         \ 

Detnit         ) 

CLBTILAKD  TO— 

Horon        > 

Sandoaky  } 

Tol«^,  ftc.  1 
Monroe 
Detroit         J 

50 
80 

Down  Freiglit  from  Ports  upon  Lake  Erie  to  Buffido,  to  pay  as  follows : — 


ARTICLES. 

ARTICLES. 

Ploar  .k.........^ ..t •barrel 

eta. 

90 

18 

10 

15 

Tobacoo ••••lOOlba. 

din.    eta. 
0     15 
0      10 

0  35 

1  50 

Wheat « do. 

Acho. t•t.«»•-^.  ,do. 

Pro*iaifliia. ...lOOlba. 

Wool  and  neltriea ••  •-.do- 

Seeda do. 

Bacon hogaheada 

Passages  to  the  Upper  Lakes,  until  October  Ist. 


COUNTRI  ES. 


BOPFALO  TO— 

Mackinac    

Milwaukie  S 
Racine        I 

Soathport    f 

Chicago      j 

CLKT BLAND  TO — 

Mackinac 

Chicago,  ftc 

DBTROIT 

Mackinac... 
Chicago,  lite. 


Cabin. 

Steer- 

age. 

Horte. 

dla.  eta. 
10    00 

dla.  eta. 

8    00 

dla.  eta. 
15    00 

18    00 

10    00 

15    00 

14  00 

15  00 

7  50 

8  00 

18    50 
14    00 

10    00 
19    00 

0    00 
7    00 

10    00 
13    00 

Waggon. 


dla.  eta.   dla.  eta. 
ft  00  to  7  00 

ft  00   „  7  00 


8  00  „  5  00 

4  00  „  6  00 

3  50  „  4  50 

8  00  „  5  00 


COUNTRIES. 


PRICB   OF    FRBIOBT, 
UNTIL  BBPT.  lat. 
BUFFALO  TO — 

Mackinac 

MilwaiAie,    Racine, 

Stock  port,andC  hi- 

cago  ... 
Hooaehold  furniture 

CLBTBLAND  TO— 

Mackinac 

Chicago,  Ac 

DBTBOIT 

Mackinac  •• 
Chicago,  Ac 


HeaTy. 
lOOlba. 


Light 
lOOlba. 


centa.     centa. 
50 
50 


50 

50 

S7| 
50 


75   / 


Barrel. 


centa. 


Balk. 


dlra. 


1.60 


1.35 


Down  Freight  from  the  Upper  Lakes  are  charged  as  follows  :— 


ARTICLES. 

ARTICLES. 

Floor barrel 

eenta. 
40 

15  to  93 

Aahea lOOlba. 

dlra.    eta. 
0        90 
0        15 
8        75 

Proriaiona  ..  •• .do. 

Hidea..... 44. .....each 

Wheat. baahel 

Lead ton 

VOL.  IT. 


6  H 
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The  charges  upon  wheat  are  subject  to  variations.  In  the  early  part  of  last  season,  wheat  m 
sacks  was  brought  from  the  upper  lakes  to  Buffalo,  for  twelve  cents  and  a  half  per  bushel ;  but  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  demana  was  good,  and  when  a  full  supply  was  in  store  at  the  west,  double 
that  price  was  paid. 


Tabiff  of  Freights  on  the  Erie  ConaL 

ARTICLES. 

Baffalo. 

Lodqport. 

Rochester. 

PittsMNru. 

Bashadl^ 

Flonr  ...*...««.••••••••*.«••••••..••••••• 

dlra.  cts. 
0      75 
0      40 

0      35 
0      50 

0  65 

1  00 
0      90 
0      SI 
3      00 

dlrs.  CU. 
0     70 
0     38 

0      35 
0      47 

0      60 
0      93 
0      80 
0      19 

t      75 

dlra.  cts. 
0      06 
0      34 

0      34 

0      40 

0      50 
0      75 
0      OS 

0      16 
S      S5 

din 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

.cts. 
55 
33 

33 

30 

48 
73 
64 
15 
15 

din. 
0 

• 

• 
• 

0 
0 

• 
0 

1 

M 

A>«he«,  batter,  cLeMe,  lard,  &c.,  per  100  Ibi. 

Pork,  beef,  tallow,  bacon  and  wbiakey,  per 

100  lb« 

ai 

S3 

Dried  fruit,  aeeds,  and  leather,  per  100  Iba. 

Hops,  tobacco,  rags,  hides,  dome«tio  goods, 

and  famitnre ........>....••...*.•.••.•• 

48 

Wnnl    ner  100  Ibfl.... .....■■•.•. 

ra 

Mill  feed,  ner  SIO  lbs. 

64 

firain    ner  00  Ihs ...«• 

15 

Staves,  lumber,  over  toll,  per  ton 

10 

On  fkrar  shipped  at  Rochester,  two  cents  is  charged  for  storage ;  making  the  whole  cost  at  Albany  fifty 

barr^ 


Articles  arriving  by  the  Canab  at  Tide  Water,  on  the  Hndson,  during  the  Year  1844. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


Fun Ib^ 

Boards M. 

Shingles M 

Timber cable  feet 

Staves lbs. 

Wood cordtf 

Ashes barrels 

Pork do. 

Beef. do. 

Cheese lbs 

Butter  and  lard do. 

Wool do. 

Floar barrels 

Wheat buMhf  U 

Rye do. 


832,200 

feeti232,434,700 

78,125 

021,982 

97,583,000 

16,550 

80,046 

63.646 

50,000 

«6,«74,500 

22,596,300 

7.072,300 

2,222,204 

1,262,240 

62,230 


ARTICLES. 


Com bushels. 

Barley do- 
Other  grain do. 

Bran,  dec do. 

Peas  and  beans do. 

Potatoes. do. 

Dried  fruit lbs. 

Cotton •  .do* 

Tnbacco do. 

Clover  seed do. 

Flax do. 

Hops do. 

Spirits galkma 

Leather lbs. 

Pumitnre do. 


Quantity. 


17,861 

818.472 

1.166,624 

4,m.4«9 

21,176 

18.263 

1,299,400 

70,600 

328,900 

4,504,800 

3,114,800 

1,319.700 

1,104.317 

8,900,000 

2,177,400 


ARTICLES. 


Lead lbs. 

Pig  iron do. 

Iron-ware do. 

Woollens do. 

Cottons. do. 

Salt barrds 

Stontf  and  lime lbs. 

Gypsam do. 

Coal do. 

Sundries do. 

MexvhaBdise do. 


Going  from  tidewater : — 
Merchandise. tons 


Quantity. 


41,900 
1.422,600 

944,900 


l.5»4.000 

I7Sa)U 

50.1  WJOO 

IJS91JM0 

18,480,700 
54,722.400 


I3Si.#l6 


*  See  Table  of  Articles  for  previous  yean,  under  the  head  of  New  York  Canals,  &c. 


Articles  arriying  from  other  States,  in  1844,  at  the  Ports  of  Bufialo,  Oswego,  and 

Whitehall 


ARTICLES 

Furs lbs. 

Boards M.feet. 

Shingles M. 

Timber cubic  feet 

Staves lbs. 

Wood ......cords 

Ashes barrels 

Pork do. 

Beef do. 

Cheese lbs. 

Butter  and  lard do. 

Wool do 

Flour barrrl* 

Wheat bushels 

Rye do. 

Com • .  .do. 

Barley do. 

Other  grain do. 

Bran,  &e. ..tio. 

Peas  and  beans do. 

Potatoes do. 

Dried  fk-uit Ib«. 


Buffalo. 

Oswego. 

346.309 

14,111 

7,550.061 

8,660.451 

17 

122 

12.121 

• . 

60,940,047 

1,303,720 

32,200 

3,601 

61,047 

7,769 

32.930 

3,272 

1,560.344 

■  • 

5,544,924 

1.876.775 

2,089,589 

144,007 

978,034 

346.059 

1,848,555 

160.099 

2.805 

•  • 

114,521 

•  • 

•  • 

27 

6,402 

•  • 

111,901 

583,420 

910 

•  • 

181,224 

•  e 

Whitehall. 


2,247 

11,203,557 

14 

90,750 

910 
1,534 

10,277 

2,87N292 

873,823 

1.151.291 

34 

7.816' 
602* 
10 
5,771 

3,000 
868 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton lbs. 

Tobacco. do. 

Clover  seed do. 

Flax do. 

Hops.. .do. 

Spirits .....gallons 

Leather .lbs. 

Furniture do. 

Lead do. 

Pig  iron. do. 

Iron-ware do. 

Woollens do. 

Cottons do. 

Salt barrels 

Stone  and  lime lbs. 

Gypsum do. 

CosL do. 

Sundries do. 

Merchandise do. 

Going  from  tidewater : — 
Merchandse tons 


Buffalo. 

Oswego. 

•  • 

19.110 

210,152 

503,401 

3,107,230 

e  • 

116441 

•  • 

21.185 

•  • 

52.699 

21,084 

232.593 

22,105 

530,238 

•  • 

126,156 

0,000 

217.060 

24,728 

•  • 

•  • 
■  • 

•  • 

860,555 

•  • 

•  • 

121.732 

6.231 

808.712 

4,775,897 

•  • 

06,505 

•  • 

21,536 
1.019,51; 


99.039 
210.825 

i,oo»,in 

II2,0n 
126368 


55,514 


One-half  the  quantity  of  flour  which  arrived  at  tide-water,  came  from  other  states ; 
and  a  large  quantity  of  wiieat  also  came,  which  was  eround  in  the  flouring-mills  <^  New 
York.  Of  2,222,204  barrels  of  flour  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson,  1,484,900  barrels 
were  of  western  produce. 
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Vegetable  Food  (chiefly  Wheat,  Flour,  Indian  Corn,  &c.),  Imported  into  New  York ; 

Total  moYiDg  on  all  the  Canals,  and  anived  at  Tiae-water. 


YBARS. 

Boffftloand 
BUck  Rock. 

Otwego. 

WhilelialL 

Total  from 
other  States. 

Od  all  Canals. 

Arrived  at 
Tide-water. 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

tons. 

58,907 
72,284 
111,533 
138,036 
145.006 
166,327 
165.761 

toos. 

10,255 

16,107 

16,395 

18,763 

24,188 

28,025 

48,128 

tons. 
3460 
3918 
3574 

3921 
3376 
4588 
6457 

tons. 

73.623 
92,309 
131,802 
150,719 
172,650 
198,940 
220,340 

tons. 

342310 
355,103 
399.336 
445,475 

tons. 

230,330 
220,961 
206,154 
331,859 

"  The  internal  trade  of  the  state  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  two  years — that  is  to  say, 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  moving  on  all  the  canals  increased,  in  1842,  but  12,000  tons  ;  while 
the  quantity  coming  from  other  states  increased  1 3,000  tons,  and  the  surplus  delivered  at  tide-water 
increased  29,000  tons — sliowing  that  New  York  furnished  16,000  tons  of  the  increase  of  vegetable 
food  delivered  at  tide-water,  In  1843,  however,  the  reverse  took  place;  and  the  movement  on 
all  the  canals  was  raised  44,000  tons  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  deliveries  at  tide-water  rose 
but  37,000  tons.  In  1844,  an  increase  of  46,000  tons  in  the  whole  movement,  and  of  35,000  tons 
only,  in  the  deliveries  ;  showing  that  the  internal  receipts  and  deliveries  increased  thirty  per  cent 
more  than  the  external  trade.  How  far  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  carrying  ot  freights 
upon  the  railroads,  cannot,  perhaps,  easily  be  determined.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  considerable 
quantities  were  taken  off  the  canals  by  the  railroads,  and  they  would  swell  the  sura  of  the  internal 
trade  without  appearing  in  the  deliveries  at  tide-water.  The  changing  current  of  the  trade  is  also 
apparent  in  the  significant  fact  that  the  tonnage  at  Buffalo  actually  decreased,  while  that  at 
Oswefio  increased  seventy  per  cent,  and  at  Whitehall  fifty  per  cent.  In  those  figures,  we  have 
doubtless  the  influence  ot  the  Welland  canal  upon  the  course  of  the  western  trade.  Western  ves- 
sels, coming  through  the  Welland  canal,  deliver  their  freights  at  Oswego,  120  miles  in  the  rear  of 
Buffalo ;  by  which  means,  that  distance  of  canal  tolls  is  saved.  The  sagacity  of  New  England 
capitalists  has  already  detected  the  route  by  which  the  western  produce  may  reach  Boston  without 
incurring  the  tolls  levied  by  the  New  York  canals.  The  Boston  and  Burlington  railroad,  and  the 
Champlain  and  Ogdensburgh  railroads,  are  in  active  progress.  By  this  means,  tlie  flank  of  New 
York  will  be  completely  turned.  Vessels  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  western  lakes  may  avoid 
New  York  canals,  by  passing  the  Welland  without  breaking  bulk,  and  delivering  their  freight  at 
Ogdensburgh  ;  whence,  accumulating  the  products  of  northern  New  York,  it  may  pass,  without 
tolls,  over  a  favourably  constructed  railroad,  to  Boston,  whose  large  and  grown  capital  has  already, 
by  its  facilities,  attracted  a  large  portion  of  the  trade,  over  the  Western  railroad." 

CoMPABATiVE  View  of  the  Value  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  in  Boston  and 

New  York. 


Y£ARS. 

BOSTON. 

NEW    YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Personal  Estate. 

TOTAL. 

Real  Estate. 

Personal  Estate. 

TOTAL. 

1841 

1843 

1844 

dollsrs. 
62,063,000 
05,509,500 
72,048,000 

dollars. 
36,043/X)0 
41,323,800 
40,402,300 

dollars. 

98,106,000 
100.733.300 
118,150,300 

dollars. 
186,360,048 
176,489,042 
171,936,591 

dollars. 
04,843,972 
61,204,550 
64,023,456 

dollars. 
251.194,020 
237,783,601 
2354»00,047 

Incre«s« 
I>€creas0 

9,98^000 

•  ■  •  • 

10359,700 

•  •  •  • 

30,343,700 

•  •  •  • 

14,414,357 

820,510 

15,234,873 

''  This  is  a  remarkable  change  in  the  face  of  a£Pairs.  Boston,  since  the  completion  of 
its  railroad,  has  advanced  more  than  New  York  has  diminished.  In  1825,  the  Erie  canal 
was  finished,  and  its  efifects  in  New  York  were  as  follows : — 


Real  and  Personal  Estate,  New  York  City. 


YEARS. 

Popolatiao. 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Population. 

Value. 

ittifi 

nmnber. 

95,519 

166,086 

dollars. 

82,074,300 

101,160,040 

igaa 

number. 
2170  089 

dollars. 
Qifi  ?9a  <7Aa 

■  t|95 

Ig44 

350  000             I           9SLf%  iiHA  nan 
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AMERICA. 


"  In  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  valuation  increased  twenfy-fire 
per  cent — in  the  ten  years  succeeding  its  completion,  it  increased  117  per  cent ;  in  the  last  ten 
jrears,  it  has  increased  but  eight  per  cent  This  is  a  very  marked  result  Boston  has  increased* 
in  the  last  four  years,  twenty  per  cent ;  at  which  rate  her  increase,  for  the  ten  years  succeeding 
the  completion  of  her  railroads,  is  as  great  as  that  of  New  York  in  the  decade  commenced  by  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  canal.  These  are  the  marvellous  results  of  rival  public  works  upon  the 
currents  of  trade  and  the  value  of  property,  at  the  great  centres  of  business.  The  political  divi- 
sions of  a  country  have  very  little  to  oo  with  its  real  interest,  when  it  is  divided  into  artificial  or 
real  routes  for  commerce.  New  York  has  expended  large  sums  for  the  construction  of  canals : 
and  has,  in  consequence,  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  northern  counties  of  New  York,  which  are  In 
nowise  benefitted  oy  them  ;  but  will  now,  by  the  expenditure  of  New  England  capital,  have  all 
their  material  interests  connected  with  Boston." — Official  ReporU  and  Tables,  Hunts  MercharO^ 
Magazine. 

WELLAND  CANAL  TOLLS. — LEGAL  RATES. 

The  first  column  of  figures  represents  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  passing  though  the 
whole  line ;  the  second  for  passing  between  St.  Catharine's  and  Port  Dalhousie.  In  cal- 
culating tbe  amount  to  be  enarged  for  passing  between  Port  Maitland  (the  entrance  from 
Lake  &ie),  and  St  Catharine's,  the  collector  deducts  the  amount  of  the  last  column  from 
ihe  first,  except  in  the  case  of  vessels  which  are  charged  as  for  the  whole  line.  There  is  a 
reduction  from  the  old  rates  of  toll  on  nearly  every  article,  amounting  to  seventy-five 
per  cent  in  one  or  two  instances ;  and  on  the  principal  artides  of  traffic,  the  redaction  is 
twenty  and  twenty-five  per  cent. 


DESCRIPTION. 


StMmboats,  and  reMeto  iiiid«r  90 
tons*  Lnrden eaob 

Ditto,  upwards  of  50  tons do. 

Canal  boats  nnder  90  tons,  tat  paa- 
sengtrs,  ehiefly do. 

Canal  soows,  boats,  ligfaters,  ftc^ 
lor  firelgfat,  chiefly do 

1.— OROCmiS  AJID  PBOTISIOlfS. 

Floor barrels 

Pork  and  beef do. 

Brandy,  gin,  nun,  whiskey,  pepper- 
mint, shrulik  and  vinegar do. 

Wine do. 

Ditto .....pipe 

Batter  and  lard barrel 

Ditto kegor  ftrkin 

Cheese  cwt 

Bees'wax  and  tallow ..do. 

Beer  and  cider do. 

Apples,  fresh  and  dried  froits,  nut*, 

and  rice do. 

dn. 


Rates. 


«.  d. 

10  0 

19  0 

9  0 

S  6 


0    4 
0    0 


Oil 

Fish,  salt  or  fresh do. 

— —  dried cwt. 

Hams  and  bacon  and  sugar do. 

Tobacco,  leaf do. 

manofhctored do. 

Bisenlt  and  crackers barrel 

Oysters do. 

Ooioos  and  seeds bushel 

Bran  and  shipstoflSi ton 

t.— -AORICOLTORAL  PRODUCI. 

Wheat,  Indian  com,  barley,  and  rye 

bnshe) 

Oats,  potatoes ,  beans,  peas,  seeds, 

and  vegetables  of  all  lilnda  ..  ..do. 

Raw  cotton  and  wool,  and  hay.. ton 

Hemp  and  rsgs do. 

Sbeep,  bogs,  calres,  colts. ..... .each 

Horsfs,  homed  cattle,  asses  .....do. 

FloL-seed,  and  all  other  seed  in  brls. 

barrel 

8.— IKON,  MINBRALS,  &C 

Salt  and  sea  coal ton 

Gypsam,  not  ground,  in  bulk. . .  .do. 

-^  ground,  ia  bulk dn. 

Ground  gypsum  and  cement,  .barrel 

Pot  and  pearl  ssbes .do. 

Pitch,  tar,  vamish,  turpentine. .  .dn. 

Grindstones,  cot  stooes,   iron  ore, 

millstones ton 


0 
1 
% 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
9 


9 
8 

6 
6 

i! 


4 
0 
9 
8 

14 

a  . 
s 

6 
0 
1 
6 


Rates. 


s.  d. 

1  3 

2  0 

0  r* 

0  4 


DESCRIPTION. 


Rates. 


Brl^,  sand,  clay,  Hme,  manure. ton 
Pig  and  scrap  inm,  brokea  castfastfs, 

wrought  iron .......do> 

Iron  castings  going  up do 

-——  going  down do. 

American   mineral  ooal,    charcoal, 
copperas,  manganese,  and  pig,  bar, 

and  manulaetured  lead. do. 

Stoaeo,  unwrooght. ••cord 

Firewood  and  tan-barii do. 

Stone  and  earthen- ware do. 

4.— ruRt,  PELTnr,  seins,  ftc. 
Raw  hides,  the  skins  of  domestic 

and  wild  animals  .....; cwt. 

Furs do. 

Dressed  hides  and  ridns do. 

9.>-VUBNIT0RC,  te. 

Furniture  and  baggage. ton 

Carti»  waggons,   slMghs,    ploughs, 
mechanics*  tools,  fsrmlng  imple- 
i... do 


0    I 


0 
9 

% 
0 
0 


9 
6 
6 
S 
6 


0    6 


free 
3    0 

a 

0 
0 
0 


0    Ok 


0 

0 
0 

0 
0 


Oft 

4 

k 


0   of 


0 
9 

6 


0    9 


free 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 


4 

0 

04 
I 

•I 


0    0^ 


6.— -LITMBIft,  fto. 

Sqoared  tiaiber,  19  by  19,  and  up- 
wards, in  resaels.  • .  1000  cubic  feet 

ditto,  in  rafts... do. 

under  19  by  19,  round  and  flat 

ted  timber,  in  boats  or  Tossels 

1000  lineal  feet 

in  rafts 1000  cubic  feet 

Small   round  building  timber,  tra- 
verses in  boats. . . .  1000  lineal  feet 

ditto,  in  rafts do. 

Boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  sawed 
lumber,  in  boats..  1000  inch  nteas. 

—  ditto,  in  rafts do. 

Pipe  stares  and  headings. 1000 

West  India  stares  and  headings. do. 

Headings  •• da 

Shingles do. 

Saw^ogs each 

Cedar  posts •..cord 

Posts  and  rails  far  fencing do. 

Empty  barrels .....each 

7.— ARTICLU  MOT  HtUMKRATRD. 

All  articles  of  merchandise  not  enu- 
merated in  the  abote  list ton 

Firkins,  packM;es,  &c.. eadi 

Passengers,  adult* do. 

! children do. 


s,  d. 

0  5 

9  6 

8  9 

9  6 


9    0 

1    3 

0  74 

5    0 


•    S 

0    3 
0    3 


9    6 
t    6 


90    0 
38    • 


IS  • 

00  o 

5  0 

7  6 


1 

9 

10 

3 
3 
0 
0 
9 
1 
0 


3 
0 

• 
6 
« 

3 
4 
0 

0 

1 


0  o| 

0  4 

0  c 

0  4 


0  4 

0  % 

0  I 

0  8 


0  q| 

0  OA 

0  4 

•  4 


3  0 

4  C 


9  0 

3  0 

0  8 

1  0 


&    0 

0    6 
0    S 


0 
0 

I 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


t 

8 
C 
C 
6 

«ft 

8 

Oft 
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EiaoBATiON  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States,  North  American  Colonies, 

&c.,  during  the  twenty  Years,  from  1826  to  1844,  inclusive. 


United 

Statei. 

North 

Australia 

All 

United 
States. 

North 

AostraHs 

All 

YEARS. 

American 

and  New 

other 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

American 

and  New 

other 

TOTAL. 

Colonle*. 

Zealand. 

places. 

Golooiev. 

Zealand. 

places* 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1       No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

I8*i5. . . . 

^55l 

8.741 

485 

114 

14,891 

Brought 

1896.. . . 

7.063 

12.818 

903 

116 

20,900 

forward 

261,489 

883,215 

23,588 

2,613 

622.935 

1827. •.. 

14,526 

12,618 

715 

114 

28,003 

1837.... 

36,770 

29.884 

5,054 

32G 

72,031 

1828.... 

12,817 

12,084 

1.056 

135 

26,092 

14,132 

4.577 

14,021 

292 

33,222 

18S0.... 

ir»,678 

13,307 

2,016 

197 

31.198 

1830.... 

33,536 

12,658 

15,786 

2*27 

62,207 

1830 

24.887 

30.574 

1,242 

204 

56.907 

1840 

40,642 

32.293 

15.850 

I.OW 

00,743 

1831.... 

23.4  J  8 

58.067 

1,561 

114 

83,160 

1841.... 

45,017 

38,164 

32,623 

2,786 

1 18.592 

1832.... 

30,872 

66,339 

3,733 

196 

103.140 

1842.... 

63,852 

54,123 

8.534 

1.83:. 

I2H.344 

1833.... 

29,109 

28,808 

AfiQZ 

517 

62,527 

1843.... 

98,335 

23,518 

3,478 

1,881 

57,212 

1834.... 

33,074 

40,060 

2,800 

288 

76,222 

1844.... 

43,660 

22.024 

2.229 

1,873 

70.686 

1835 

26.720 
37,774 

15.573 
34,226 

1,860 
3,124 

325 
393 

44,478 
7N4I7 

1838.... 

Total.     569^633    551,386     |    121,165    |    13.791 
AYerage  annual  emigration  from  United  Kinir- 

1,255,975 

Carried 

forward 

261.480 

333,215 

23.588 

2,613 

622.035 

dom  for  last  twee 

itv  vears  . . 

62,709 

PORT  CHARGES,   &C. 

The  following  are  additional  particulars^  not  contained  under  the  trade  of 
each  port,  which 


Philadelphia  Charges  for  American  Vessels,  or  for  those  of  States  having  Reciprocity  Treaties. 


ENTRY  OP  VESSELS,  he. 

Port-chargea. 

ENTRY  OP  VESSELS,  Ac 

Port-cbarfes. 

Entry  of  a  Tetael  of  160  tons  and  upwarda.. . 

dlr«. 

3 
1 

t 
I 

3 
1 

eta. 

50 

60 

15 

00 

50 

50 

Crew-Uat  and  bond 

dlrs.     ctH. 
0        65 

Pttasnort  and  bond 

0        40 

Reciater  and  bond 

BiU  of  health 

0        20 

Indoraament 

Indorsement. •..•■..*.. ••>«.. 

1         60 

Clearance  of  a  Teaael  of  100  tona  or  upwards. 
Ditto  of  a  Teaael  under  100  tons 

Sea-letter*.  >*.•.••■••••■*..  •.•>.••>.•  ..*..... 

0        60 

Vouchers  are  girea  in  all  cases. 

New  Obleans. — Customs'  fees  for  entrance  and  clearance  of  vessels  are  from  five  to  ten 
dollars. 

Harbour-master's  fees,  three  cents  per  top,  American  measurement. 
Port-wardens'  fees,  ^ve  dollars  for  each  vesseL — Vouchers  always  given. 


NEW  YORK. 

Light  Money, — Not  charged  to  any  vessels. 

EtUry  Fee, — Every  vessel^  under  any  flag,  pays  this*charge»  being  three  dollars,  if  under  100 
tons ;  and  five  dollars  fifl}'  cents,  if  of  100  tons  or  over. 

Meaturemeni, — Every  foreign  vessel  upon  entering  a  port  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  pays  this  charge,  which  is,  if  under  100  tons,  one  dollar;  over  100  tons,  but  less  than  200 
tons,  one  dollar  fifty  cents ;  if  200  tons  or  over,  two  dollars. 

Tdegrmph. — Paid  only  by  vessels  which  use  it  by  contract,  having  private  signals. 

Permits, — These,  being  for  passengers'  luggage,  are  charged  to  the  vessel,  twenty  cents  for 
every  five  passeneers. 

Umted  States  Hospital  Money, — This  is  a  charge  made  exclusively  to  American  vessels,  beine 
twenty  cents  per  month  for  master,  officers,  and  crew,  each,  for  the  time  absent  from  the  United 
States. 

The  above  are  the  fees  paid  upon  the  entering  of  a  vessel^  and  for  which  a  voucher  is  given  bj 
the  cashier  of  the  customs. 

Upon  clearing  for  a  foreign  port,  the  only  charge  to  a  foreign  vessel  is,  if  under  100  tons,  one 
dollar  fifty  cents ;  if  100  tons  or  over  two  dollars  fifty  cents.  The  same  charge  to  American  vessels, 
with  these  additional :  crew-list,  sixty-five  cents  ;  articles  certified,  twenty  cents ;  bill  of  health, 
when  required,  twenty  cents  ;  and  certified  manifest,  when  required,  twenty  cents.  No  voucher 
is  given  for  these  charges. — See  all  other  particulars  under  the  head  of  New  York, 
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BALTIMORE  PORT  CHARGES. 


Entry  at  the  castoms  of  a  Teste]  of  100  torn  or 

upwards 

Clearance       ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  if  under  100  tons 

Entry *. ......•• • 

Clearance 

Sarveyor's  fee  (with  a  cargo) 

Ditto,  (in  ballast} 

Certifying  manifest 

Rill  of  health,  when  required..... 

List  of  seamen,  ditto 


Currency. 


dlrs.     cts. 


s 

1 
I 

8 

0 

0 
0 
0 


50 
50 

50 
50 
00 
67 
20 
80 
65 


Steriing. 


«. 

10 
10 

6 
6 
11 
9 
0 
1 


i. 

8 
8 

f 
1 
4 
9 
10 
9 
8 


Vessels  arriving  from  sea  between  the  30th  of  April  and  the  1st  of  November  are  required  to 
come  to,  at  Uie  Lazaretto  Point,  and  there  remain  until  visited  by  the  health  officer. 


HEALTH    OFFICER'S   FSB. 


Ship  or  barque... . 
Brig  or  brigantine 
Schooner  or  sloop. 


Currency. 


Sterling. 


dlrs.  cts. 

£ 

s.    d. 

6       00 

1 

4    9 

4        00 

0 

16    6 

9        00 

0 

8    3 

United  States  vessels  are  also  charged  with  hospital  money,  from  which,  of  course,  British 
vessels  are  exempt. 


CHARLESTON  CUSTOMS,  FEES,  &c. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Entrance  of  a  Tessel.  under  100  tons. 

dlrs.  cts. 
1      70 
1     70 
I      70 
9      70 
1      50 
3      00 

£    s,    4. 

0     7     7 
0    19     1 

0     7     7 
0   IS     1 

0     0     9 
0     0     0 

OTer  100  tons 

Clearance  of  a  Yessel.  under  100  tons 

„               „             oYer  100  tons. 

*  Surveyor's  fees,  on  a  Teitsel  under  100  tons 

*  „              n            M          orer  100  tons 

*  The  surveyor's  fees  are  only  charged  on  the  first  visit  of  a  vessel  to  that  port. 

Harbour-master's  fee,  one  cent  and  a  half  per  ton. 

The  officers  of  customs  give  no  vouchers  for  their  fees ;  the  harbour-master  does. 

There  are  no  charges  levied  on  British  vessels  in  the  port  of  Charleston  which  are  not  levied 
on  vessels  under  the  American  flag ;  nor  are  there  any  commercial,  fiscal,  or  other  advantages 
enjoyed  by  American  vessels  at  this  port  from  which  British  vessels  are  excluded. 

Norfolk,  Virginia. — There  are  neither  tolls  nor  dues  of  any  kind  imposed  by  public  authori^ 
on  British  shipping  in  the  ports  of  this  district,  and  'the  only  tees  to  which  they  are  subject  ar^ 
two  dollars  for  a  square-rigged,  or  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  for  lesser  vessels,  to  the  harbour- 
master, for  mooring,  securing,  or  removing  the  vessel ;  and  the  fees  of  the  custom-house,  upon 
entry  or  clearance,  depending,  however,  principally  upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the'docu- 
ments  that  may  be  required,  the  charge  for  each  being  regulated  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  precisely 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States,  viz. : —  r  / 


CUSTOMS,  FEES,  &c 


Entry  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or  up- 
wards.. •••. 

M       M       M        under  100  tons. ... 

Clearance  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or 
upwards 


Currency. 


dlrs.  cts. 


9 
1 


90 
50 

50 


CUSTOMS,  FEES,  &c. 


Clearance  of  a  vessel  under  100  tons. 

Every  official  bond  taken 

Debenture  or  other  certificate 

Permit  to  land  goods 

Bill  of  health 


Currency. 


dlra. 
1  50 
0  40 
0  90 
0      90 

0     so 


Tlie  only  vouchers  given  are  the  documents  that  may  be  required,  or,  if  specially  desired,  a 
emorandum  of  the  several  charges  incurred  will  be  furnished  ;  but  such  is  not  usually  called  for. 

There  are  no  charges  levied  on  British  vessels  to  which  those  under  the  flag  of  the  country 
are  not  liable ;  nor  are  there  any  sort  of  commercial,  fiscal,  or  other  advantages  enjoyed  by  tlic 
one  and  not  by  the  other,  being  placed  upon  terms  of  perfect  reciprocity  by  the  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  countries.  ' 
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Rates  of  Pilotage  fi>r  Tjhee  Bar  and  River  Sayannah ;  as  revised  by  a  Law  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  passed  December^  1836,  adding  Twenty  per  cent  to  the  former  Rates. 


DSArr  or 

WATIS. 

BAR  PILOTAOI,  AMD  TO  COCKSPUS, 
0«  •kWM  ▲NCBOBAOS. 

FROM  COCKSPUB 

TO  lATANNAH. 

TOTAL  AUOUNT. 

Feet 

United  Stetes 
VeMele. 

Foreign 
VeMoL. 

United   StBtet 
VcMeb. 

Fordgn 
VtMelt. 

United  States 
Vessels. 

Foreign 
Vess^. 

dlrs.    cts. 

din.     cts. 

dirt.    cts. 

dlrs.     cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs.     cts. 

6 

6       78 

10       08 

4        08 

6        18 

10 

80 

16        10 

7 

7        60 

11        85 

4        60 

6        75 

18 

00 

18        00 

8 

8        88 

18        83 

4        98 

7        47 

18 

30 

10        80 

9 

10        14 

15        81 

6        18 

9        80 

10 

87 

34        40 

10 

11        40 

17        10 

6        90 

10        86 

18 

80 

37        46 

11 

13        88 

19        98 

7        98 

11        97 

31 

80 

31        96 

18 

16        08 

84        18 

9        78 

14        68 

85 

90 

88        70 

1«4 

17        76 

86        64 

10        74 

16        11 

88 

50 

43        75 

18 

10        56 

80        84 

11        79 

17        68 

81 

35 

47        03 

iH 

81        48 

88        13 

18        93 

10        80 

84 

36 

51        63 

14 

88        14 

83        81 

18        86 

19        89 

86 

40 

53        10 

m 

88        46 

35        19 

14        07 

81         11 

87 

53 

56        SO 

15 

85        56 

38        34 

15        39 

33        08 

40 

96 

61         48 

iH 

87        00 

40        50 

16        83 

84        36 

43 

38 

64        85 

16 

88        60 

48        75 

17        10 

86        65 

45 

60 

68        40 

164 

80        00 

45        00 

18        03 

87        05 

48 

03 

73        05 

17 

88        34 

48        61 

19        41 

80        11 

61 

75 

77        68 

"i 

88        90 

50        85 

80        40 

80        60 

64 

80 

81        45 

18 

85        58 

58        87 

81        48 

88        18 

57 

00 

85        60 

184 

V       88 

65        96 

88        41 

88        68 

59 

73 

89        60 

10 

80        84 

50        46 

83        91 

35        86 

63 

76 

95        68 

>•» 

41        64 

08        76 

84        09 

87        40 

66 

68 

99        06 

RATES  OF  PILOTAGE  FOR  THE 


HARBOUR 


OF   BOSTON. 


Fees  of  Pilotnge  on  all  Vessels  outward 
bound. 

FeesonanVeasc 

tls  inward  bound. 

From  Norember  1st 

From  May  1st  to 

From  November  1st 

From  May  1st  to 

to  May  1st. 

November  1st. 

to 

May  1st 

November  1st. 

Feet. 

At  per  Foot. 

Feet. 

At  per  Foot. 

Feet. 

At  per  Foot. 

Feet. 

At  per  Foot. 

din.  cts. 

dhrs.  cts. 

dlrs.  cti. 

dhs.  cts. 

7.... 

0     00 

7.... 

0     75 

#•  •  •  • 

1      46 

#•  •  •  • 

1      10 

O  •  •  •  • 

0      90 

w*  •  •  • 

0      76 

O  •  •  •  • 

1      45 

9a  •  •  • 

1       10 

9**  •  • 

0      90 

9.... 

0      75 

Si*  •  •  • 

1      46 

«f  •  •  •  • 

1       10 

10.... 

0      95 

10.... 

0      80 

10.... 

1      56 

10.... 

1       80 

11.... 

1      00 

11.... 

0      85 

11.,.. 

1      78 

11.... 

1       35 

13.... 

1      05 

13.... 

0      90 

18.... 

1      77 

.** ... 

1       80 

13.... 

1      10 

18.... 

0      06 

19*  •  •  • 

1      77 

18.... 

1       35 

14.... 

1       10 

14.... 

0      95 

14.... 

1      87 

14.... 

1      85 

16.... 

1       10 

15.... 

0      95 

15.... 

1      87 

16. ••• 

1      35 

16.... 

1       10 

16.... 

0      95 

16. ... 

1      87 

16.... 

1       36 

17.... 

1       10 

17.... 

1      00 

17.... 

1      87 

17.... 

1      35 

18.... 

1      80 

18.... 

1      00 

lOa • • • 

3      50 

in*  •  •  • 

1      88 

19.... 

1      80 

19.... 

1      86 

19.... 

8      75 

19.... 

1      88 

30.... 

1      50 

30.... 

1       50 

30.... 

8      00 

80.... 

1      88 

81.... 

8      80 

81.... 

1      75 

81.... 

4      00 

31.... 

8      80 

83.... 

8      50 

38.... 

a     00 

38.  ••• 

4      00 

83.... 

8      00 

83.... 

3      75 

83.... 

8      85 

33.... 

4      00 

^3  •  •  •  • 

8      00 

84.... 

8      76 

*■!•  •  •  • 

3      83 

94 • • •  • 

4      00 

84.... 

8      00 

86.... 

3      75 

i85.... 

8      85 

|86.... 

4      00 

85.... 

6      00 

Export  of  Domestic  Cotton  Goods  from  the  Port  of  Boston,  during  February  28th, 

1845,  has  been  as  follows  : 


PLACES. 

B^esand                PLACES. 

Bales  snd 
Gases. 

Liverpool •••• ....• 

number. 
8 
1860 

Brougbt  forward. ... 
Cdoe  Havtien 

number. 

8,108 

15 

89 

831 

648 

75 

ValnaraisA 

Rio  Janeiro.. ................. 

836 

/inx  C»ye« ....... »-...» •• 

SmTrna 

813 

170 

68 

35 

11 

New  Orleane.  • 

f /SfluaTra  ..  .................. 

New  York 

Bnenos  Airres.  ......>........ 

Cbarleston. ............. ...... 

Pmrm,    

Total  Ibr  Februarv ............ 

Coast  of  AfricA 

3,300 
43»503 

17 

Preriously,  since  Jnne  1, 1844. 
TflAMl  Cnr  nine  motitYia. 

Carried  forward .... 

8108 

46,798 
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AMERICA. 


Gsofls  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  dazing  the  Year 

ending  December  31,  1844. 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

NATIONS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vslne  of 
Csrgoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Carsoea. 

British 

United  States 

French 

Swedish 

Prussian .... 
Hamburg.  .. 
Bremen 

number. 

68 
811 

1 
6 

1 
1 
0 

tons. 

12361 

615,646 

350 

2,300 

320 

400 

2,134 

number. 
509 
2646 
15 
64 
10 
19 
90 

£     $.  d, 

40.004    8  11 

771371    2    4 

2^00    0    0 

17.008  10    6 

2,283  15    0 

5,850    V    0 

65.430    7    5 

number. 

64 
311 

1 
6 
1 
1 
0 

tons. 

10,826 

615,640 

360 

2300 

380 

400 

2,134 

number. 
500 
2646 
15 
64 
16 
19 
90 

53302    3    0 

1,723311    9    6 

2350    0    0 

2,256  12    4 

baaaat. 

2326    0    0 

Tots! 

394 

624,011                 3309 

913,848    4    2 

390        1       631.976 

3390 

1786361    4  10 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  PhDadelphia,  in  the  coasting  trade, 
during  the  year  (the  tonnage  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained),  was  as  follows,  viz. :  ships, 
56  ;  brigs,  293  ;  schooners,  1496  ;  sloops,  329.     Total,  2174  vessels. 

Of  the  sixty- eight  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  1844, 
there  were  from  Great  Britain,  with  iron  fifteen,  value  of  cargoes  40,503^  J0«.  4d. ;  salt 
two,  value  of  cargoes  2292/.  4«.  6d. ;  salt  and  coal  one,  value  of  cargo  15751. ;  salt  and 
merchandise  one,  value  of  cargo  20257. 

From  Trinidad,  with  hides,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.,  one,  value  of  cargo  245/. ;  hides  one, 
value  of  cargo  270/.  ;  in  ballast  six.  Port  of  Spain,  in  ballast  five.  St.  John,  Nova 
Scotia,  lumber  one,  value  of  cargo  135/.  lOs.  6d,  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  staves  and 
grindstones  one,  value  of  cargo  83/.  \0s.  6d.;  laths  one,  value  of  cargo  56L  lOs.  6dL; 
plaster  seven,  value  of  cargoes  359/.  I2s.  Id.  ;  salt  and  fish  one,  value  of  cargo 
87/.  lOs.  6d. ;  plaster  and  fish  one,  value  of  cargo  79/.  lOs.Sd.;  plaster  and  salt  one^ 
value  of  cargo  87/.  12«.  Id.  Dorchester,  New  Brunswick,  with  grindstones  one, 
value  of  cargo  47/.  10*.  id.  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  with  plaster  two,  value  of  cargoes 
139/.  9*.  lid. 

From  Nova  Scotia,  with  laths  one,  value  of  cargo  61/.  7s.  6d. ;  in  ballast  one;  fish 
one,  value  of  cargo  36/.  1*.  6d.  Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  turtle,  sponge,  Sec 
one,  value  of  cargo  126/.  58.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  confectionary  one,  value  of 
cargo  113/.  10s.  6d. ;  in  ballast  one.  Salt  Key,  in  ballast  one.  Ra^ed  Island,  in  bal- 
last one.  Eleuthera,  with  pine  apples  one,  value  of  cargo,  1051.  6s.  6d.;  in  ballast 
one.  Turk's  Island,  with  salt  one,  value  of  cargo  96/.  5s.  Id.  Abaco,  in  ballast 
one.  Harbour  Island,  with  fruit  two,  value  of  cargoes  222/.  I5s.4d.  Bermuda,  with 
arrowroot  one,  value  of  cargo  165/.  6s. ;  in  ballast  two.  Barbadoes,  in  ballast  one, 
Matanzas,  in  ballast  one.  Sidney,  Cape  Brelon,  with  coal  one,  value  of  cargo  90/. 
Total  number  of  vessels,  sixty-eight.     Total  value  of  cargoes,  49,004/.  8*.  lid. 

Of  the  sixty-four  British  vessels  which  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with 
quercitron,  bark,  and  bones  one,  value  of  cargo  1111/.  7s.  7d  ;  bread  stufis  one,  value  of 
cargo  879/.  17 s.  6d.  For  Quebec,  in  ballast  four.  For  Charleston,  in  ballast  one. 
Shelbourne,  Nova  Scotia,  with  bread  stufis  six,  value  of  cargoes  3164/.  Is.  Ad.  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  with  bread  stuffs  five,  value  of  cargoes  4829/.  12s.  3d!.  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  737/.  3s.  6d.  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
with  bread  stuffs  two,  value  of  cargoes  1408/.  9s.  6d.  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with 
bread  stuffs  sixteen,  value  of  cargoes  18,994/.  2s.  Ad. ;  in  ballast  one,  with  bread  stuffs, 
and  pork,  &c.  one,  no  value  given ;  with  bread  stuffs  and  apples  three,  value  of  cargoes 
1713/.  5s.  10c/.  For  West  Indies,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  636/L  19$.  6d. 
Jamaica,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  1 393/.  As. ;  bread  stuffs,  pork,  and  sun- 
dries two,  value  of  cargoes,  2085/.  16s.  lOd  Bermuda,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of 
cargo  1 128/.  16s.  6d.  Trinidad,  with  bread  stuffs  three,  value  of  cargoes  3149/.  12«.  lOdl; 
with  bread  stuffs  and  furniture  one,  value  of  cargo  1283/.  12s.  6d  Antigua,  with  bfead 
stuffs  one,  value  of  car^o  739/.  lis.  6d. ;  bread  stuffs  and  tallow  one,  value  of  cargo 
1062/.  4s.  6d.  For  Barbadoes,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  877/.  13s.  Kkl 
Abaco,  with  bread  stuffs  and  sundries  .one,  value  of  cargo  433/.   19s.  Ad.     Harbour 
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Island,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  2051.  1  ]s.  Id.  Eleuthera,  with  bread  stuffs 
three,  value  of  cargoes  1345/.  I5s.  3d.  For  Port  of  Spain,  with  bread  stuffs  three, 
value  of  cargoes  2197/.  19«.  4d.  Mauritius,  with  bread  stuffs,  kc.^  two,  value  of  car- 
goes 3423/.  6s.  2d.  Total  number  of  vessels,  sixty-four.  Total  value  of  cargoes, 
23,802i:  Zs. 


Gross  Retnm  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade,  at  the  Port  of  Molnle,  during  the  Year 

ending  the  31st  of  December,  1844. 


A  R  R  1  V  B  D. 

DBPARTBD. 

NATIONS. 

VeMel*. 

Toonage. 

Cravt. 

Vahieof 
Cargoes. 

Vassals. 

ToBDage. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Britith 

Ameneso  •••  • 

Freoch 

Spanish 

Swediih 

SardmUa.... 

namber. 
84 
04 

2 
6 
t 
1 

too*. 

46,899 

27,885 

813 

1,240 

850 

184 

namber. 
1674 
1040 
S6 
6S 
84 
11 

11,813 
02,840 

•  •  •  ■ 

2,500 
*.  • . 
400 

namber. 

n 

188 

2 
A 

8 

1 

tans. 

51,418 

54,644 

813 

1,240 

859 

184 

namber. 

•  •  •  • 

1979 
36 
61 
81 
11 

2,818,996 

1,110,998 

8,280 

500 

1,231 

916 

Total.... 

189 

77386 

2807 

67,088 

221          1      100,158              2118        1    3340,910 

Of  the  seventy-two  Britbh  vessels  which  arrived  at  Mobile,  there  were  from  Great 
Britain,  with  salt  thirty,  value  of  cargoes  10,686/.;  salt  and  potatoes  two,  value  of 
cargoes  677/. ;  salt  and  ale  one,  value  of  cargo  450/. ;  in  ballast  twenty-eight  From 
Hcton,  in  ballast,  one  ;  from  Gibraltar,  in  ballast,  two  ;  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  ballast, 
one ;  from  Dominique,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Halifax,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Virginia,  in 
ballast,  one ;  firom  Demerara,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Algiers,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Jamaica, 
in  ballast,  two.     Total  number  of  vessels,  seventy-two.     Total  value  of  cargoes,  1 1,813/. 

Of  the  seventy- seven  British  vessels  which  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain, 
with  cotton  sixty-eighty  value  of  cargoes  2,790,696/. ;  with  cotton  and  beef  two,  value  of 
cargoes  28,300/. ;  for  St.  John's,  in  oallast^  two ;  for  New  Orleans,  in  ballast,  one ;  for 
Quebec,  in  ballast^  four.  Total  number  of  vessels,  seventy- seven.  Total  value  of  cargoes, 
2,818,996/. 

Census  of  New  York^  1845. — Population  of  city,  366,785 ;  Brooklyn,  and  other  sub- 
urban townsy  estimated  at  85,000 ;  or  a  total  population  of  about  450,000. 

Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  during  the  Year  ending 

the  31st  <^  December,  1844. 
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Return  of  the  British  Trade  at  the  Port  of  New  York  daring  the  Year  oidtr^ 

the  31st  of  December,  1B44. 

Of  the  325  British  vessels  arrived,  there  were  from  Great  Britain,  with  coals  and  salt 
1,  value  of  cargo  4100  dollars  ;  marble  1,  value  of  cargo  1724  dollars  ;  coals  and  iron, 
1,  value  of  cargo  6360  dollars ;  iron  15,  value  of  cargo  318,9*21  dollars;  dry  goods 
3,  value  of  cargo  95,000  dollars ;  soda  1,  value  of  cargo  3500  dollars  ;  coals  9,  value 
of  cargo  62,850  dollars ;  chalk  2,  value  of  cargo  9000  dollars;  bagging  1,  value  of 
cargo  48,000  dollars ;  general  cargo  15,  value  of  cargo  855,914  dollars ;  salt  15,  value  of 
cargo  1 16,303  dollars ;  oil,  &c.  2,  value  of  cargo  50,000  dollars :  slate  1,  value  of  cargo 
2766  dollars  ;  sugar  1,  value  of  cargo  21,774  dollars  ;  in  ballast  13. 

From  Nova  Scotia,  viz.:  Yarmouth,  with  wood  5,  value  of  cargo  300  dollars;  in 
ballast  1.  Sydney,  with  coals  11,  value  of  cargo  5699  dollars.  Cumberland,  with  po- 
tatoes 1,  value  of  cargo  600  dollars  ;  grindstones  6,  value  of  cargo  6840  dollars.  Kempt» 
plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  300  dollars.  Parsboro',  plaister  3,  value  of  cargo  450  dollars. 
Walton,  plaister  I,  value  of  cargo  90  dollars.  Halifaic,  fish  4,  value  of  cargo  18,250 
dollars  ;  potatoes  2,  value  of  cargo  926  dollars  ;  coals  1,  value  of  cargo  lOO  dollars; 
skins  1,  value  of  cargo  4162  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Cornwallis,  with  potatoes  5,  value 
of  cargo  5730  dollars.  Douglas,  with  plaister  2,  value  of  cargo  210  dollars.  Shd- 
burne,  granite  1,  value  of  cargo  338  dollars.  Truro,  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  300 
dollars.  Guysboro',  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars.  Pictou,  with  coals  4, 
value  of  cargo  1698  dollars;  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  140  dollars;  with  grind- 
stones 2,  value  of  cargo  1800  dollars.  Windsor,  plaister  62,  value  of  cargo  7715  dol- 
lars ;  potatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  568  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Digby,  with  fish  I,  value  of 
cargo  1200  dollars ;  potatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  400  dollars.  MaiUand,  with  plaister  1, 
value  of  cargo  80  dollars. 

'  From  Sidney  (Cape  Breton),  with  coals  2,  value  of  cargo  901  dollars.  New 
Brunswick,  with  plaister  2,  value  of  cargo  480  dollars;  with  potatoes  3,  value  of  cargo 
3100  dollars.  Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  fruit  1,  value  of  cargo  2000  dollars; 
with  wood  1,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars.  Connecticut,  with  iron  1,  value  of  cargo  420 
dollars  ;  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  100  dollars  ;  in  ballast  5.  Rhode  Island,  in  ballast  1. 
Boston,  in  ballast  1 .  Pernambuco,  in  ballast  2.  Bahia,  in  ballast  2.  Harbour  (Brit.), 
in  ballast  1.     Honduras,  with  mahogany  4,  value  of  cargo  11,340  dollars.     Demerara, 

1,  value  of  cargo  250  dollars  ;  in  ballast  1.  Newfoundland,  with  fish  1,  value  of  cargo 
680  dollars  ;  salt  1,  value  of  cargo  140  dollars ;  junk  1,  value  of  cargo  750  dollars; 
skins  3,  value  of  cargo  8338  dollars ;  in  ballast  8.  Bahamas,  with  salt  26,  value  of 
cargo  20,565  dollars  ;  fruit  2,  value  of  cargo  3850  dollars  ;  turtle  3,  value  of  cargo  3850 
dollars  ;  pine-apples  1,  value  of  cargo  1500  dollars  ;  dyewood  1,  value  of  cargo  500 
dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Bermuda,  with  arrowroot  1,  value  of  cargo  1000  dollars  ;  salt  1, 
value  of  cargo  200  dollars ;  hides  2,  value  of  cargo  2000  dollars ;  in  ballast  9.  Sl 
Vincent,  with  arrowroot  1,  value  of  cargo  200  dollars;  copper  1,  value  of  cargo  1000 
dollars  ;  in  ballast  3.  Nevis,  in  ballast  1.  Antigua,  with  oil,  &c.  1,  value  of  cargo  4000 
dollars.  St.  Kitt's,  in  ballast  I.  Jamaica,  with  logwood  5,  value  of  cargo  12^000  dollars; 
pimento  4,  value  of  cargo  39,200  dollars ;  in  ballast  2.  Barbadoes,  in  ballast  4.  Trini- 
dad, with  hides  1 ,  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Prince  Edward  Island,  with 
potatoes  3,  value  of  cargo  2914  dollars.  Sierra  Leone,  with  oil  1,  value  of  cargo  887 
dollars  ;  hides  2,  value  of  cargo,  7000  dollars  ;  cane-wood  1,  value  of  cargo  2785 
dollars. 

Total  number  of  vessels  325. 

Total  value  of  cargoes  1,789,578  dollars. 

Of  the  333  British  vessels  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  naval  stores 

2,  value  of  cargo  70,000  dollars;  cotton  14,*  value  of  cargo  404,918  dollars; 
cotton  seed  1,  value  of  cargo  70,860  dollars;  annotta  2,  value  of  cargo  104,933 
dollars ;  loewood  2»  value  of  cargo  7810  dollars  ;  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  60,380 
dollars ;  ashes  2,  value  of  cargo  47,020  ;  turpentine  4,  value  of  cargo  40,585  dollars; 

*  One  of  these  vessels  has  no  value  given. 
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copper  ore  1,  value  of  cargo  18,911  dollars  ;  tar  1,  value  of  cargo  17,800  dollars ;  cedar 
1,  value  of  cargo  9400  dollars  ;  flour  1,  value  of  cargo  2300  dollars  ;  general  cargo  5, 
value  of  cargo  163,.500  dollars;  provisions  one,  value  of  cargo  18,000  dollars;  beef  1, 
value  of  cargo  17,900  dollars  ;  wheat  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars ;  hides  1,  value  of 
cargo  40,000  dollars 

For  Nova  Scotia,  viz.,  Truro,  with  flour  1,  value  of  cargo  5716  dollars.  Liverpool, 
with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  1900  dollars.  Dalhousie,  in  ballast  2.  Cumberland, 
with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars ;  flour  1,  value  of  cargo  1000  dollars. 
Yarmouth,  with  flour  2,  value  of  cargo  4150  dollars;  provisions  5,  value  of  cargo 
1 3,350  dollars.  Halifax,  with  flour  3,  value  of  cargo  10,215  dollars;  provisions  12, 
value  of  cargo  62,598  dollars;  flour  and  tobacco  1,  value  of  cargo  9000  dollars; 
tobacco  3y  value  of  cargo  17,300  dollars;  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars;  flour 
and  rum  1,  value  of  cargo  2000  dollars ;  in  ballast  2.  Windsor,  flour  6,  value  of  cargo 
767  dollars;  provisions  12,*  value  of  cargo  1944  dollars ;  flour  and  rye  1,  value  of  cargo 
95  dollars;  com  1,  value  of  cargo  32  dollars;  in  ballast  17.  Sackville,  in  ballast  1. 
Parsboro^  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  50  dollars  ;  in  ballast  2.  Digby,  with  flour 
1,  value  of  cargo  400  dollars.  Herton,  in  ballast  1.  Picton,  with  tobacco  1,  value  of 
cargo  1600  dollars ;  fruit  1,  value  of  cargo  30  dollars  ;  in  ballast  4.  Sydney,  in  ballast  1 . 
Ouysboro',  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  10,240  dollars. 

For  Newfoundland,  with  provisions   1,  value  of  cargo  4314  dollars.     With  flour  6, 
value  of  cargo  32,007  dollars  ;   provisions  54,  value  of  cargo  364,649  dollars ;  flour 
and  pork   1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars;   tea,   &c.   1,  value  of  cargo  1572  dollars; 
butter  1,  value  of  cargo  4500  dollars  ;  pork  1,  value  of  cargo  6000  dollars ;  molasses  2, 
value  of  cargo  12,100  dollars  ;  general  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars  ;  rum,  tea,  &c.  1, 
value  of  cargo   3200  dollars;  in  ballast  1.     Placentia,  Newfoundland,  with  pork  I, 
value  of  cargo  3566  dollars.     St.  Peter*s  with  glassware   1,  value  of  cargo   18,043 
dollars.     Fogo,  Newfoundland,  with  flour,  1,  value  of  cargo  9900  dollars.     New  Bruns- 
v^ick,  in  transit  1.     St.  John*?,  New  Brunswick,  with  flour  4,  value  of  cargo  15,853 
dollars  ;  provisions  13,  value  of  cargo  54,492  dollars  ;  tobacco  4,  value  of  cargo  24,000 
dollars;  clover-seed  1,  value  of  cargo  4500   dollars;  general   1,  value  of  cargo   150 
dollars  ;  flour  and  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  3000  dollars  ;  staves  1,  value  of  cargo  2000 
dollars;  in  ballast  9;  in  transit  2.     St.  Andrew's,  with  wheat  1,  value  of  cargo  3000  dol- 
lars ;  in  ballast  1.     Miramichi,  New  Brunswick,  provisions  4,  value  of  cargo  25,095  dol- 
lars.    Calais,  New  Brunswick,  in  ballast  2.     For  Canada,  in  ballast  2.     Quebec,  general 
1,  value  of  cargo  16,450  dollars  ;  naval  stores  1,  value  of  cargo  4400  dollars;  in  ballast 
18;  with  resin   1,  value  of  cargo  7540  dollars;  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  27,000 
dollars.     Montreal,  with  lead  1,  value  of  cargo  9270  dollars ;   tar  1,  value  of  cargo 
10,500  dollars.     Africa,  in  ballast  3.     Sierra  Leone,  assorted  cargo  1,  value  of  cargo 
8941  dollars  ;  tobacco   1,  value  of  cargo  2855  dollars.     Gambia,  with  tobacco  1,  value 
of  cargo  11,000  dollars.     Pernambuco,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  .5450  dollars. 
Demerara,  with  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  21,430  dollars.     Honduras,  with  provisions, 
3,  value  of  cargo  29,000  dollars.     Green  Turtle  Key,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo 
900  dollars;  lumber  1,  value  of  cargo  2200  dollars.     Eleuthera,  with  flour  1,  value  of 
cargo,  350  dollars.     Harbour  Island,  with  flour  and  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  1900  dol- 
lars.    Albaco,  with  provisions   1,  value  of  cargo   1700  dollars.     Bermuda,  with  pro- 
visions  7,    value  of  cargo  45,058   dollars;    flour  3,  value  of  cargo    14,100  dollars. 
Antigua,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  4331  dollars.     St.  Vincent,  with  provisions  3, 
Talue  of  cargo  19,798  dollars.     St.  Kitt's,  with  flour  and  meal  1,  value  of  cargo  8000 
dollars.     Jamaica,  with  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  15,130  dollars  ;  assorted  cargo  1, 
value  of  cargo  6367  dollars.     Montego  Bay,  with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  8570  dol- 
lars.   Barbadoes,  with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  11,396  dollars;  flour  1,  value  of  cargo 
7300  dollars.     Norfolk,  in  ballast  I.    Menadie,  with  wheat  1,  value  of  cargo  350  dollars. 
Eastport,  in  ballast   1.     St.  Stephen's,  South  Carolina,  in  ballast  1.     Sisal,   Mexico^ 
in  ballast  1.     Wilmington,  in  ballast  1.     Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  provisions  2^ 

*  One  of  these  vessels  has  no  value  given. 
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value  of  cargo  4240  dollars  ;  with  flour  2,  value  of  cargo  4800  dollars.  Harbour  Grace, 
with  apples  1,  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars ;  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  24,158  dollars. 

Total  number  of  vessels  333. 

Total  value  of  cargoes  2,189,529  dollars. 

Port  of  Charleston. — Of  the  92  British  vessels  which  arrived  during  the  year 
1844,  there  were  from  Great  Britain,  with  coals  and  iron  I,  value  of  cargo  820/.  5s.; 
iron  4,  value  of  cargo  9265/. ;  salt  and  potatoes  3,  value  of  cargo  920^  10*. ;  salt  and 
coals  4,  value  of  cargo  1100/.;  salt,  hardware,  and  earthenware  7,  value  of  cai^ 
13,379/.;  coals  2,  value  of  cargo  285/.  10#.;  salt,  coals,  dry  goods,  and  hardware  2, 
value  of  cargo  12,280/.;  salt  12,  value  of  cargo  2640/.  6s.  6d.;  with  glass,  spirit,  and 
ale  1,  value  of  cargo  396/.;  salt,  potatoes,  and  ale  1,  value  of  cargo  130/.;  coals, 
linen,  salt,  and  potatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  380/. ;  coals  and  potatoes  2,  value  of  cargo 
152/.  10«. ;  hay,  potatoes,  and  salt  2,  value  of  cargo  318/. ;  dry  goods  1,  value  of  cargo 

5330/.;  in  ballast  16. 

From  Nassau,  with  turtle  1,  value  of  cargo  20/. ;  in  ballast  8.  Savannah,  with 
cotton  1  (in  distress).  Demerara,  in  ballast  2.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  ballast  1.  Bar- 
badoes  in  ballast  2.  Jamaica,  in  ballast  5.  St.  Thomas,  in  ballast  I.  Bermuda,  in 
ballast  4.  Harbour  Island,  with  salt  and  fruit  1 ,  value  of  cargo  40/.  Oran,  in  ballast  I. 
Gibraltar,  in  ballast  4.  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  in  ballast  2.  Total  number  of  vessels 
92.     Total  value  of  cargoes  47,457/.  1*.  6d. 

Of  the  99  British  vessels  which  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  cotton 
and  turpentine  3,  value  of  cai-go  43,029/.  6s. ;  cotton  and  chain  cables  1,  value  of  cargo 
13,261/.  17*.;  rice,  cotton,  and  paddy  I,  value  of  cargo  16,002/.;  cotton,  rice,  and 
amathis  1,  value  of  cargo  12,604/.  12*.  3d.;  paddy,  cotton,  and  plank  1,  value  of  cargo 
4031/.  9*.  ;  rice  and  cotton  5,  value  of  cargo  49,920/.  17*.  dd. ;  cotton,  rice,  and  com  1, 
value  of  cargo  5038/.  2*.  8c/.;  cotton  39,*  value  of  cargo  396,681/.  5s.  lid.;  cotton 
and  paddy  5,  value  of  cargo  43,196/.  Is.  2c/.;  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  machinery  1,  value 
of  cargo  10,345/.  3s. ;  cotton  and  naval  stores  1,  value  of  cargo  11,111/.  7s.  64. ;  cotton 
and  tallow  1,  value  of  cargo  557/.  lU.  8c/. ;  cotton,  tar,  and  planks  1,  value  of  cargo 
15,455/.  6s.  3d. ;  cotton,  copper-ore,  and  pitch  1,  value  of  cargo  17,9101.  12*.  Sd. ; 
paddy,  cotton,  and  ambergris  1,  value  of  cargo  5189/.  lis. 2d. ;  cotton  and  cane-reeds  3, 
value  of  cargo  28,173/.  16».  7d. ;  cotton  and  planks  3,  value  of  cargo  30,720/.  13s.  Bd.; 
paddy,  cotton,  and  cane-reed  1,  value  of  cargo  9320/.  Is.  Id. 

For  Rotterdam,  with  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  1981/.  8*.  Bd.  Ichaboe,  in  ballast  I. 
British  West  Indies,  with  rice  6,  value  of  cargo  4646/.  5«.;  rice  and  Ur  1,  value  of  cargo 
568/.  25.  6d.;  rice  and  peas  1,  value  of  cargo  1012L  10*.;  rice,  provisions,  and  lumber  1, 
value  of  cargo  1261/.  Nassau,  with  rice  and  com  1,  value  of  cargo  253/.  16*.;  flour  and 
corn  1,  value  of  cargo  145/.  18*.  3d.;  rice,  corn,  and  flour  I,  value  of  cargo  140/.;  rice 
and  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  1162/.  3*.  2d.  ;  lumber,  provisions,  and  live  stock  1, 
value  of  cargo  268/.  8*.  6d. ;  rice,  lumber,  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  585/. ;  cotton  1, 
value  of  cargo  821/.  9«.  6c/.;  rice,  corn,  and  peas  2,  value  of  cargo  680iL  Quebec,  wtdi 
timber  and  wine  1,  value  of  cargo  46/.  16*.  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with  lumber  1, 
value  of  cargo  67/.  10*.  Stettin,  Prussia,  with  rice  and  coffee  I,  value  of  caigo 
3863/.  14*.  Jamaica,  with  rice  and  boards  I,  value  of  carg-o  1026/.  Harbour  Islandi^ 
with  lumber,  rice,  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  159^  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  with 
timber  1,  value  of  cargo  222/.  15*. ;  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  548/.  MaraahaBi, 
in  ballast  1.    Mobile,  in  ballast  1.    ToUl  number  of  vessels  99.    Total  value  of  cargoes 

732,009/.  11*.  3d. 

Port  OF  Wilmington. — Of  the  30  British  vessels  which  arrived  in  1844,  diere  were, 
from  Great  Britain,  with  ballast  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo  583/.  6*.  8cl;  Barbadoes,  with 
salt  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo  312/.  15*.;  Demerara,  with  ballast  and  specie  3,  valueof 
cargo  895t.  16*.  8c/. ;  Nevis,  with  ballast  and  specie  2,  value  of  cargo  270/.  16*.  Sc/L ;  Anti- 
gua, with  ballast  and  specie  6,  value  of  cargo  1 186/.  12*.;  Trinidad,  with  ballast  aod  specie 
3,  value  of  cargo  625/. ;  Jamaica,  ballast  and  specie  2,  value  of  cargo  9791.  3*.  4d. ; 

*  One  vessel  arrived  in  distress,  and  departed  with  cotton.     No  value  given. 
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Nassau,  ballast  and  specie  4,  value  of  cargo  7501 ;  Halifax,  with  potatoes  1 ,  value  of 
cargo  62/.  lOs. ;  New  York,  in  ballast  1;  Turk's  Island,  with  salt  1,  value  of  cai]^ 
86/.  6s.  8d ;  salt  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo  250/. ;  St  Kitt's,  in  ballast  and  with 
specie  3,  value  of  cargo  750/. ;  St  Vincent,  in  ballast  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo 
208/.  6s.  Bd.    Total  number  of  vessels,  30.    Total  value  of  cargoes,  6960/.  iSs.  Sd. 

Of  the  30  British  vessels  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  turpentine  and 
tar  2,  value  of  cargo  1895/.  \6s.  Sd.;  with  lumber  and  tar  1,  value  of  cargo  162/.  Is.  4d. 
Grenada,  with  lumber,  rice,  and  tobacco  1,  value  of  cargo  500/.  Barbadoes,  lumber, 
rice,  and  staves  1,  value  of  cargo  250/. ;  lumber  and  shingles  1,  value  of  cargo  76/.  Os.  lOd. 
Antigua,  lumber  and  slaves  5,  value  of  cargo  1153/.  2s.  6d. ;  lumber  and  shingles  1, 
value  of  cargo  250/.  Montserrat,  resin,  tar,  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  145/.  \6s.  Bd. 
Nevis,  lumber  and  staves  2,  value  of  cargo  343/.  15#. ;  staves  and  shingles  1,  value  of 
cargo  104/.  3s.  Ad.  Trinidad,  lumber  and  corn  1 ,  value  of  cargo  166/.  \3s.  Ad.%  lumber 
and  staves  I,  value  of  cargo  142/.  \0s. ;  lumber  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  375/. 
Nassau,  lumber  and  shingles  4,  value  of  cargo  658/.  6s.  Bd.  Halifax,  rice  and  tar  1, 
value  of  cargo  2641  1  \s.  Bd. ;  rice  and  naval  stores  1,  value  of  cargo  625/.  Jamaica, 
lumber  and  shingles  1,  value  of  cargo  187/.  10^.;  lumber  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  250/. 
St.  Kitt*8,  lumber  and  staves  3,  value  of  cargo  771/.  \s.  Bd.  Total  number  of  vessels,  30. 
Total  value  of  cargoes,  8361/.  9s.  Bd. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  of  BaUimorey  1844. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  the  foreign 
and  coastwise  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  during  the  year  1844,  made  up  from  the 
monthly  tables  published  in  the  Baltimore  American: — 

Total  Foreign — ships,  60 ;  barques,  48  ;  brigf,  198  ;  schooners,  127.  Total  coast« 
vrise — ships,  17  ;  barques,  55  ;  brigs,  I  82;  schooners,  929. 

The  whole  number  of  arrivals,  during  the  year  1844,  was  1620.  Of  this  number 
there  were,  American,  1508;  British,  65;  Bremen,  34;  Hanoverian,  four;  Swedish, 
two  ;  Spanish,  two  ;  Oldenburg,  one  ;  Sardinian,  one  ;  Holland,  one ;  Hamburg,  one  ; 
and  Danish,  one. 

Commercial  Navigation  of  Boston^  in  1844. — ^The  following  tables  embrace  the  arri- 
vals and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Boston,  during  the  year  1844,  commencing  on  the 
1st  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  December  :^— 

Arrivals. — Foreign — ships,  156 ;  barques,  214 ;  brigs,  598  ;  schooners,  1237. 
Coastwise — ships,  121;  barques,  191;  brigs,  785;  schooners,  4008;  sloops,  152. 
Total  number  of  arrivals  for  the  year  1 844,  ships,  277  ;  barques,  405 ;  brigs,  1 383  ; 
schooners,  5245 ;  sloops,  152. 

Of  the  above,  there  were,  British,  15  barques,  131  brigs,  and  1009  schooners  ;  Sici- 
lian, two  barques  and  five  brigs ;  Swedish;  one  barque  and  four  brigs  ;  Bremen,  two  ships 
and  one  brig  ;  Prussian,  one  barque  and  two  brigs  ;  German,  one  brig  ;  Hamburgian, 
four  brig^;  Dutch,  one  brig  ;  Norwegian,  one  barque  ;  Sardinian,  one  brig  ;  Austrian, 
one  barque  ;  and  the  remainder,  American. 

Clearafices. — Foreign— ships,  93;  barques,  202;  brigs,  515;  schooners,  1166. 
Coastwise — ships,  205;  barques,  211  ;  brigs,  627;  schooners,  1627;  sloops,  104.  To- 
tal number  of  clearances  for  the  year  1844,  ships,  298  ;  Imrques,  413;  brigs,  1142  ; 
schooners,  2973 ;  sloops,  104. 

Of  the  above,  there  were  British,  15  barques,  130  brigs,  and  1025  schooners  ;  Sici- 
lian, three  barques  and  five  brigs;  Swedish,  one  barque  and  three  brigs;  Bremen,  two 
ships  and  one  brig  ;  Prussian,  one  barque  and  two  brigs  ;  German,  one  brig;  Hambur- 
gian, four  brigs  ;  Dutch,  one  brig  ;  Norwegian,  one  barque;  Sardinian,  one  brig;  and 
the  remainder  American. 

A  large  number  of  wood  coasters  have  also  arrived,  which  are  not  included  in 
the  above  estimate.  The  disparity  between  the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owine  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  vessels  which  are  reported  as  arrived,  do  not  clear 
at  the  custom-house  before  sailing,  being  under  licence. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamship  Britannia^  running  between  this  port  and 
Liiverpool,  has  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  four  times.  The  Hibernia  has 
entered  ^y^^  and  cleared  six  times.  The  Caledonia  has  entered  and  cleared  five  times. 
The  Acadia  has  entered  five,  and  cleared  four  times. 
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Tobacco  Inspections  of  Virginia,  and  Stocks  for  1840  antl  1841. 


DATE. 

InspectioiM. 

Stocks. 

September  30th.  1840. 

hog»head8. 
68^4 
51.994 

ho|^ead«. 
13,819 

8.719 

September  SOtb,  1841 

Foreign  Clearances  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1841. 


PLACES. 


Leith 

London 

Bremen 

Amsterdam  . 
Antwerp...* 
Cowea,  ftc... 
Maraeillee . . . 
Bordeaux  . . . 
Pemainbaco. 
Liverpool. . . . 

Havre 

Jamaica 

Havanna. . . . 
KJngaton.... 
Rotterdam... 

Gibraltar 

Glasgow  .... 

BoUtU 

Genoa 

Barbadoes... 

Bristol 

Leehorn 

Rio 

Trieste 

Baliia 


TOBACCO. 


Hogsheads. 


Total. 


number. 

660 
8,469 
1,504 

847 
S,096 
8,785^ 
1,748 
1,187 

ft,0OS 
3,948 

•  • 

•  • 

7« 
924 

960 

•  • 

468 
440 

563 


Stems. 


nomber. 


3843 
551 
ai6 


I46S 


Tierces. 


number. 
115 
Sa74 


395 


•  « 


34y44g| 


6074 


3 
336 
312 


65 


Bales. 


nomber. 

148 


Scrape. 


number. 

■  • 

18 


3 


3403 


12 


160 


•  « 


COTTON. 


Bales. 


number. 
1400 


57 
1213 
74 


«27 
438 


58 
918 


FLODB. 


Barrels. 


nomber. 


18 


I 


6345 


7,»U 
6]» 
600 

1,150 
561 

1.200 

171 
2«445 
1.200 


25,600 
1764 


43,125 


Estimated  Value  of  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Exports  from  the  Ports  of  Richnaond  and 

City  Point,  Virginia. 

dollars,  oenta. 

84,4421  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  Talned  at  125  dollara  per  hogshead 4,305^12  50 

0.074           do.           stem  do.,  valued  at  20  dollars  per  hogshead 121,480  00 

8,403  tierces  of  tobacco,  rained  at  50  dollars  per  tierce 170,150  00 

160  bales  of  tobacco,  valued  at  30  dollars  per  bale 4.800  00 

18  honheads  of  scrap  do.,  valued  at  20  dollars  per  hogihead 360  00 

6.345  bales  of  cotton.  Talued  at  40  dollars  per  bale 253,800  00 

43,126  barrels  of  flour,  valaed  at  5  dollars  50  cents  per  barrel 287,187  00 

Estimated  value  of  foreign  exports 5,093,089    50 

Estimated  value  of  coastwise  stiipments 4.250,000    00 

September  30th. —Total  Taloe  of  exports  for  1841 9,343,060    50 

For  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1840,  tiie  estimated  value  of 

foreign  and  coastwise  exports....... • ••    8.068,895    60 

Bzces8inl841 1.274.194    00 

N.B.— Under  the  class  of  tierces  of  tobacco,  strips  in  half  hogsheads,  and  manufactured  tobacco  for  foreign  t^^ 
ment  are  embraced. 

Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  within  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  during  the 

Year  ending  the  dlst  of  December,  1844. 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

NATIONS. 

1 

REMARKS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

dollars. 

number. 

tons. 

number. 

dollars. 

IHPOBTS. 

British 

154 

70,448 

2,500 

267,509 

163 

76,238 

2,761 

6,845,591  7,637,685  doOaxs 

American. . . . 

637 

193,244 

7,762 

6,61  ^279 

842 

206432 

9,610 

22.443,550 

equal    at    pnr 
ofe&c^aDsoto 

French 

20 

7,689 

819 

343.516 

22 

8,473 

347 

740,362 

Spanish 

20 

5,515 

343 

98.482 

27 

5,135 

819 

260,123 

1,718.479^ 

Hanseatlc... 

17 

0,549 

247 

43,780 

21 

7,006 

822 

245,873         SXFOBTS. 

All  other  na- 

31.214,456dollan 

tions 

54 

7,804 

454 

369,059 

62 

9,028 

519 

672,959     equal    at    par 

Total. ... 

Oil 

201.309 

11,742 

7,637,683 

1137 

372,602 

13,878 

81.214,458     7,0»3,2Sy. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 
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Exports  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  from  New  Orleans,  for  the  Year  commencing  the  Ist 

of  September,  1844,  and  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1845. 


W  H ITH  BR 
B  X  P  O  R  T  B  D. 

1844—45 

WHITHER 
EXPORTED. 

1844—45 

WHITHER 
EXPORTED. 

1844—45 

IjI verpool. ......  i ...  ^  *  t . 

529.675 

2,025 

36,213 

17,975 

11 2^995 
2,314 
7.857 
1,854 
1.253 

Brought  forward .... 
Rotterdam  and  Ghent .. 
Bremen 

712,161 

2,856 

9,211 

7,106 

0.132 

1,630 

821 

02,063 

27.201 

2,353 

Broaght  forward.... 

Other  foreign  porta 

New  York..... V. 

834,143 

2,267 

62380 

liondon. «.  .*• 

Gla«gow  and  Greenock . . 

Cowea,  Falmouth,  &c. . . 

Antwerp,  &c 

Boston 

75,357 

7ft 

Cork.  Belfast,  &c 

Hamburcr....... 

Proride7ic«>,Rhode  Island 
Philadelphia 

HaTre 

Crottenbargh 

Spain  and  Gibraltar 

weat  Indies 

6.784 

Bordeaux  .«.«•••••• 

Biltimni'M    .    . 

3,640 

1.053 

«.42S 

,       6,000 

Maraeillea 

Portsmouth  .a........... 

Nants,  Cette,  and  Rouen 
Ameterdam  •...•• • 

Genoa,  Trieate,  Ac 

Cbiua 

Other  coastwise  ports.. . 
Vl^estam  at At*>a 

Carried  forward.... 

Total 

Carried  forward.... 

712.101 

834,143 

984,625 

RECAPITULATION. 

Great  Britain 

585,888 

125,020 

33.035 

Brought  forward 

Soath  of  Europe  and  China. . . 
Coastwise..... 

7434»43 

92,458 

148,215 

France 

North  of  Eorope 

Total 

Carried  forward 

743343 

984/116 

Imports  of  CiJofiee  into  New  Orleans  from  all  Foreign  Ports,  from  January,  1834,  to 
January,  1845,  compiled  from  the  Records  of  the  Custom-house. 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Bags.* 

Value. 

TEARS. 

Quantity. 

Bags.* 

Value. 

1834 

Iba. 
16,240.610 
22,062.044 
154*94.273 
17.077.461 
21,706,144 
28,880,824 

number. 

96,253 
143,510 

90.926 
106.732 
135.668 
180,560 

dollars. 

1.041,106 

2,615,C05 

1,900,288 

1.745,945 

2.062,220 

2,731,824 

Br.  forward 
1840 

lbs. 
121.872,356 
21,188,963 
34.235,165 
21,165,854 
30,162,941 
27,757,886 

number. 
761,649 
132,430 
213,969 
132,224 
188,518 
167,237 

dollars. 
18.016,568 

1835 

2,055.308 

1836 

1841 

8,290,738 

1837 

184t 

1,628,425 

1838 

1843 

2.140,723 

1839 

1844 

1,773,189 

Total 

Carr.  forward 

121.872.356 

761.649 

13.016,568 

256,873.155 

1,506,027 

23,904,001 

*  Each  bag  of  coffee  is  a?eraged  at  100  lbs. 


A  Table  showing  the  Receipts  at  New  Orleans  of  the  Principal  Articles  from  the  In- 
terior, during  the  Year  ending  the  dlst  of  August,  1845,  with  their  Estimated 
Average  and  Total  Value. 


ARTICLES. 


Amount. 


Bacon  assorted.,  .hhds.  &  casks 

ditto    boxes 

hams. . .  .hhda.  and  tierces 

in  biUk lbs. 

Basging pieces 

Bate  rope coils 

Butler kega  and  firkins 

barrels 

Beef barrels 

-' —  .tierces 

dried lbs. 

Cotton bales 

Corn  meal barrels 

in  ear....... do. 

shelled sacks 

Cheese... boxes 

Coal,  weelem barrels 

Dried  apples  and  peaches. .  do. 

Flour do. 

Hay • bundles 


number. 

12,892 

38 

8,368 

360,000 

111,324 

67,600 

30,319 

396 

20,118 

8.561 

58,200 

979.738 

7.917 

139,686 

390,064 

39,091 

281.000 

2,232 

533,312 

37.296 


Arer- 

age. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

40 

00 

25 

00 

45 

00 

0 

^k 

10 

00 

5 

00 

4 

00 

15 

00 

7 

00 

13 

00 

0 

6 

24 

00 

2 

50 

0 

45 

0 

87* 

2 

00 

0 

37* 

s 

00 

4 

00 

2 

25 

Value. 


ARTICLES. 


dollars. 

514,160|LaTd barrelf 

950 kegs 

376,110  Lead pigs 

15,750  Molasses  (estimated  crop). gall. 

1,113,240  Oats barrels 

838,000  Oil.  lard do. 

121,276  PoUtoes do. 

5.940  Pork barrels 

203,791 hogsheads 

46,293 In  balk lbs. 

3,492 1  Sugar  (estimated  crop)..Jihds. 
28|901,712  Tallow barrels 


10.792 

62.859 

342.004 

78,182 

105,375 

4,464 

S.134.248 

86,166 


Tobacco,  leaf. hogsheads 

stripe • do. 

(cfa'g) kegs  and  boxes 

bales 

Whiakey barrels 

Wheat barrels  and  sacks 

Lard hogsheads 


Amount 

ATer- 

age. 

namber. 

dlrs.  cts. 

60.078 

16    00 

245.414 

3    25 

732.125 

2    20 

0.000.000 

0     14 

144,262 

0    70 

2,413 

24    00 

83,779 

1     60 

216,060 

10    00 

6,741 

40    00 

4,709.600 

0      4k 

200,000 

45    00 

7,823 

17    00 

64,093 

45    00 

7«400 

100    00 

9,309 

12    00 

3,799 

2    50 

97,651 

8    00 

64,759 

t    00 

167 

60    00 

Total  Talue  of  the  entire  receipts  for  the  year  1844-45 57,199,122  dollars. 

1843-44 60.094,716 

1842-43 63,728/)54 

1841-42 45,716»045 


n 
n 


»» 
»» 


♦» 


»» 


Valoe. 


doUani. 

961,248 

707,613 

1,618.455 

1,260.000 

100,088 

57,012 

80.660 

2,160,600 

260,640 

211.932 

0,000,000 

183,926 

2,884,185 

740,000 

03,706 

9,497 

781,208 

120,618 

8,350 
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Statemekt  of  Sugar  made  in  Louisiana,  in  1844. 


PARISHES. 


Pointo  Coupee 

West  Baton  Rouge.. 
Bast  Baton  Ronge.. 

Iberville. 

Ascenaiou 

St.  James 

St.  John  tlie  Baptist 

St.  Charles 

Jefferson 

St.  Bernard........ 

Plaquemines 

Assumption,    Bayou 
Lafourche 


s  ^ 

H 


Carried  forward.. 


No. 
5 
10 
18 
00 
48 
67 
55 
37 
14 
S3 
36 

6t 


i 


463 


No. 
5 
14 
14 
47 
81 
44 
20 
89 
23 
18 
82 

14 


No. 

•  s 

5 

4 

22 

17 

13 

29 

5 

1 

0 

4 

38 


i 


§ 


310  I     153 


No. 

888 

4,247 

4.474 

76,463 

19,223 

21,519 

13.675 

12,532 

11,218 

6,941 

14,761 

11,900 


1 


PARISHES. 


197,831 


No. 

881     Brought  forward... 

4,8 1 1 1  Lafonrdie    I nterior, 

5,026     Bayou  Lafourche.. 

17.970 Terrebonne,  ditto... 

20.296  St.  Mary,  Attakapas 

22,690  St.  Martin,  ditto 

13.820, Lafayette,  ditto 

12,878Tennilion, ditto  ..  .. 
11.757  St.     Landry,     Ope- 

lonsaa 

Oirers  small  parcels 
made  In  dflTerent 
sngar  honses.*.. 


7.149 
16,123 


11.878 


148,298 


Total  hogsheads. 


No. 
463 

49 

42 

147 

30 

4 
13 

8 


702 


e 


i 

e 


No. 

310 

23 
82 
81 

9 


No. 
193 


If 
110 

27 

4 

18 


408        854 


<l 


No. 
197,831 

14,105 

1M61 

18,7»5 

4/419 

372 


1,179 


1.000 


191,314 


ii 


Ke. 
148,290 

14^8 
1S,M1 
1I,K1 
VKSI 


934 

1^1 


106..81S 


Sugar. — In  Louisiana  alone  in  the  United  States  is  it  produced  in  any  quantity  from 
the  cane,  and  the  quantity  so  produced  is  never  sufficient  for  consumption  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  foreign  markets  it  is  only  of  importance  as  it  supplies  or  fails  to  supply 
our  home  demand.  The  following  table  will  show  how  varied  and  uncertain  is  the  yield. 
An  unfavourable  time  for  planting  or  an  early  frost  will  reduce  the  probable  yield  one- 
half^  and  we  are  never  actually  sure  of  our  crop  until  it  be  actually  rolled. 


YEARS. 

Bofsheads. 

YBARS. 

Hogsheads. 

number. 

number. 

Crop  of  1844 

200,000 

Crop  of  1838 

70,000 

M      1843 

100,000 

„      1887 

05.000 

,.      J841 

140,000 

„      1M0 

70,000 

M      1841 

06,000 

„       1835 

30,000 

„      1840 

87,000 

»      WW 

100,000 

M      1880 

115,000 

NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  PRESS  CHARGES. 

Charges  to  Factors  and  Receivers, — Drayage,  storage,  and  labour,  piling  up,  and 
turning  out  for  weighing,  twenty-seven  cents  and  a  half  per  bale  for  the  first  sixty  days, 
and  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month  afterwards.     All  extra  labour  will  be  charged. 

Charges  to  Shippers  of  Compressed  Co/^on.— Labour,  in  all  cases,  five  cents  per 
bale.  If  not  ordered  within  fifleen  days  from  the  time  it  is  received,  ten  cents  per  bale 
per  month  storage  will  be  charged  additional.  All  necessary  repairs  will  be  charged. 
Drayage  on  ship-board,  within  the  first  and  second  municipalities,  twelve  cents  and  a 
half  per  bale ;  within  the  limits  of  the  third  municipality,  fifteen  cents  per  bale. 

Charges  on  Uncompressed  Cotton* — All  cotton  remaining  over  night  only,  or  longer, 
will  be  charged  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month,  and  all  labour  incurred. 

All  cotton  changing  ownership,  or  transferred  from  one  party  to  another,  will  be 
charged  new  storage,  and  any  labour  which  may  be  incurred. 

All  cotton  hauled  to  the  presses  for  compressing,  will  be  charged  the  drayage  to  the 
press,  in  addition  to  that  on  ship-board. 

All  the  foregoing  charges  will  be  considered  payable  in  cash,  and  collected  at  leasl 
once  per  month. 
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COTTON   CROP   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Statement  and  Total  Amount  for  the  Year,  ending  the  Slst  of  Aug:ust,  1845. 


COUNTRIES. 


Bales. 


NEW  ORLEANS. 

Export- 
To  Foreign  pwU 

Coastwise • 

Stock    on   hand,    lat  of 

September,  1845 


Deduct— 
Stock  on   hand,    1st    of 

Se]>tember,  1844 

Received  from  Mobile... 
Received  from  Florida. . 
Received  from  Tez.as  .  •  • 

MOBILE. 

Export — 

To  Foreign  ports  

Coastwise 

Stock,  1st  of  September, 

1845 


Deduct— 

Stock,  1st  of  September, 
1844 

Received  from  Florida. . 

Receired  from  Texas. . . 

Received  from  New  Or- 
leans  


FLORIDA. 

Export — 

To  Foreign  ports -, 

Coastwise 

Stock  on    hand,    1st  of 

September,  1845 


No. 

836,401 
148,115 

7,550 


12,934 
12,133 
12,830 
25.159 


390,714 
131,282 

600 


4,175 
485 

718 

81 


Dedoet— 
Stock  on  hand,    1st  of 
September,  1844 


GEORGIA. 
Export   firom    Savan- 
nah— 
To  Foreign  ports — Up- 
lands   

Ditto,  Sea  Islands 


Coastwise — Uplands . . . . 
Ditto,  Sea  Uumds...... 


Bomt  in  Sarannah .... 

Stock  in  Savannah,  Itt 
of  September,  1845 ... 

Stock  in  Angosta  and 
Hambro*,  1st  of  S^- 
tember,  1845.. 


04,853 
124,040 

100 


Bales. 
No. 


iW2,172 


03,046 


522,605 


5,409 


175,065 
0,108 

120,370 
1,900 


304,544 
1,901 

3,736 
6,919 


188,093 


300 


TOTAL. 


No. 


1844       COUNTRIES. 


No. 


929,128 


832,1721 


GEORGIA  (continued). 
Dednot — 

Stock  in  Savannah  and 
Angosta,  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Export  from  Charles- 
ton — 
To  Foreign  ports  —  Up- 
lands  

Ditto,  Sea  Islands 

Coastwise— Uplands 

j  Ditto,  Sea  Islands 


517.106 


188,003 


407,990 


Export  firom  George- 
town— 

To  New  York. 

Bomt  in  Charleston.... 
Stock  in  Charleston,  1st 

of  September,  1845. .. . 

Dedoet- 
Stock  in  Charleston,  Ist 

of  September,  1844  .. . 
Received  from  Savannah 
Received  from    Florida, 

Key  West,  &o 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Export — 

Coastwise 

Stock  on  hand,  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, 1845 


815/)99 


145,562 


Deduct- 
Stock  on  hand,  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1844 


Bales. 


No. 


288,870 

20,906 

111,698 

423 


42I,89G 


15.395 
3,481 

10,870 


13.530 
10,911 

843 


Bales. 


No. 
3I.%099 

19,659 


451,651 


TOTAL. 


1844 


No. 


295,440 


VIRGINIA. 
Export — 

To  Foreign  ports 

Coastwise 

Mannfactared 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1845 


Deduct— 
Stock  on  hand,  Istof  Sep- 
tember, 1844 


25,290 

12,387 

100 

12,687 

•  • 

200 

No. 


265,697 


426,361 


12,487 


8,823 

6,609 

14,500 

2,418 


Reeeired  at  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  over- 
land  


Total  crop  of  the  United 
States 


27,350 
2,150 


304,^70 


8.618 


25,200 


14,500 
1,100 


2,394.503  2,030.400 


bales. 

Total  crop  of  1845,  as  abore 2,394,508 

Crop  of  last  year 2,080,409 

Increase 864,094 


FROM 


New  Orleans 

IfobUe 

Florida. 

Georgia  (Savannah  and  Darieo) 

Sooth  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Boston 


Grand  Total... 
Total  last  year. 


Increase. 


To  Great 
Britain. 


bales. 
585,888 
268,849 
49,460 
164,085 
218,618 

1,158 

246 

2,237 

145,614 

3,151 


1,430,306 
1.202,498 


236308 


To  France. 


bales. 

125,020 

68,920 

7,660 

14,071 

72,221 

423 

183 

60,P62 

888 


To  North  of 
Europe. 


Other  Foreign 
Ports. 


TOTAU 


359,357 
282,685 


76,672 


bales. 
33,035 
24,843 

1,214 
15,877 

2,242 
375 

40,795 
T,120 


bales. 

02,458 

28.093 

7.733 

2,703 

8,050 


641 

14,173 

1,732 


134,501 
69,053 


65,448 


150,592 
75,254 


bales. 
836.401 
390,714 
64,853 
182,073 
309,775 

3,823 

021 

3,061 

279,544 

12,891 


2,083,756 
1,920,490 


75,338 


451,266 


Note. — ^The  shipments  from  Mississippi  are  included  in  the  export  from  New  Orleans. 
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Growth. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

Quantity. 

YEARS. 

Quaotity. 

Tntnl  rron  of  1  ft25i»2<l 

baletf. 

710,000 

987,000 

712,000 

857,744 

970,845 

1,088,848 

987,477 

1,070,438 

1.205,894 

1,254,328 

Total  croD  of  183&*36««  ••••.•.•• 

bales. 
1,360,725 
1.422,930 
1,801,497 
1,360,532 
t,in,835 
1,634,945 
1,688,574 
2,878,875 
2,030,409 
2.894,508 

18*26-27 

M            1836-37 

1827-28  

,,            1837-38 

1828-29 

„            1838-89 

„            1839-40 

1829-80 

1830-411 

„            1840^1 

1831-32 

„            1841-42» 

„            1842-48 

1832-33 

lga%_«4 

„            1848-44 

1834-35  .^ 

Consumption. 


TOTAL    CROPS. 


Total  crop  of  the  United  State*  m  abere  atated .... 

Add  .*— 
Stocks  on  hand  at  the  coamieBceme»t  of  the 

year,  1st  of  September,  1844 1 

In  the  southern  ports..... • 

In  the  northern  ports « ■ 


Quantity. 


bales. 


Makes  a  supply  of 

Deduct  ther^rom  .•— 

The  export  to  foreign  ports.  .. 
Less  Texas  and  other  foreign. 


Quantity. 


bales. 


523M 
106,818 


2,083.756 
29,194 


Stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  1st  of 
September,  1845: 

In  the  southern  ports.. ••• 

In  the  northern  ports. • 


Quantity. 


bales. 
2,894,508 


159,772 


2,554,275 


Burnt  at  Savannah.. 
Burnt  at  Charlexton. 
Burnt  at  New  York  . 


2,054,502 


94,126 


Taken  for  home  use. 


2,165,209 


389.006 


Quantity  consumed  by  and  in  the  Hands  of  Manufacturers* 


lg44-45 

bsies. 

889,006 

846,744 

1835-86 ••.. 

boles. 

236,738 

216,888 

196,413 

194.412 

173,800 

182,142 

126,512 

118,853 

1843-44 *. 

1834-35 

1842-43 

325,129 
267,850 
207,288 
80M93 
276,018 
946,068 

1833-34 

1841-42 

1832-33 ..* 

1840-41 

1831-32 

1830-40 .. 

1830-31.. 

1838-89 

1829-30 

1837-38 

1828-29 , 

1886-87 

222,540 

1827-28 

120.593 

It  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  deducted  from  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  statements, 
the  quantity  received  at  those  ports  from  Texas— -Texas  being  a  foreign  country.  Oar 
next  annual  statement  will  probably  include  Texas  in  the  crop  of  the  United  States. 

Our  estimate  of  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption,  does  not  include  any  cottoo 
manufactured  in  the  states  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  nor  any  in  that  state,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  ports  amounted  to  about  7500 
bales,  same  as  last  year. 

[n  regard  to  the  crop  now  gathering,  we  have  loud  complaints  of  injury  from  drought 
in  certain  sections,  while  in  others  the  yield  is  represented  as  good.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  form  any  reliable  conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  that  may  reach  the  market. 

In  the  New  Orleans  statement,  we  notice  an  allowance  of  6000  bales  for  cotton  sent 
up  the  river  to  the  western  states.  As  it  is  probable  some  of  this  cotton  reaches  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  *'  overland,"  we  omit  the  overland  item  in  our  statement  of  the 
crop  for  this  year. 
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ICE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE??. 

The  principal  locality  for  cutting  ice  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries,  is  the 
Wenham  Lake^  near  Boston.  Boston  and  the  suburb,  or  town  of  Gharlestown, 
near  the  lake,  are  the  principal  places  of  export 

There  are  in  Boston  sixteen  companies  engaged  in  transporting  ice  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  New  Orleans,  South  America,  and  Europe,  and  to  other 
warm  dimates.  In  1830,  the  quantity  of  ice  shipped  from  Charlestown  to 
distant  ports  amounted  to  30,000  tons.  No  less  than  50,000  tons  were  exported 
from  Boston.  The  expense  to  the  shippers  was  12,340  dollars,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  a  ton.  The  average  receipts  were  3,570,000  dollars ;  a  single 
firm  in  Boston  freighted  101  vessels,  and  a  cargo  was  sent  to  the  East  Indies  and 
exchanged  pound  for  pound  for  cotton,  which  was  sold  at  a  profit  in  England. 
Sawdust,  for  packing,  is  worth  three  dollars  per  cord.  Formerly,  ice  sold  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  cents  {threepence)  per  lb.,  and  now  sells  for  one  cent  {one 
halfpenny/)  per  lb.;  but  more  money  is  made  from  the  increased  consumption 
at  one  cent  than  was  made  at  six  cents.  The  ice  is  sawed  into  blocks  by  a 
machine,  and  is  packed  on  board  the  vessel  with  straw  and  hay,  in  thin  deal 
boxes,  air-tight.  One  company  expended  7000  dollars  for  hay  alone.  The 
annual  crop  of  Wenham  Lake  ice  is  considered  good  at  200,000  tons,  and  can 
be  cut  and  housed  in  about  three  weeks. 

In  September,  1833,  the  first  cargo  of  ice  from  Boston  was  discharged  at 
Calcutta, 

Since  1833,  the  trade  has  increased  greatly  ;  and,  firom  the  small  beginning 
at  Boston,  has  extended  from  other  northern  ports  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  now  annually  shipped  at  New  York.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  packing,  so  that  the  wasteage  is  much  reduced.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  and  other  southern  ports ;  and  the  home  consumption 
of  ice  has  augmented  largely.  Salmon,  from  the  state  of  Maine,  and  cod  and 
other  fish,  from  Boston,  are  packed  in  ice,  and  sent  by  the  various  railroads 
to  the  interior  of  western  New  England,  and  as  far  north  as  Buffalo. 

The  export  of  ice  from  Boston,  for  the  month  ending  August  31,  1844,  is 
as  follows : — 


Foreign  Ports. 


Bombay  and  Calcutta. 

Liyerpool 

Rio  JaQeiro 

Barbadoes 

Trinidad 


Tons. 


442 

759 

268 

230^ 

127 


Coastwise  Ports. 


New  Orleans 
Charlestown  . 


Total  for  Angust..... 
Total  since  June  Ist 


1626^ 
2893[ 


Total  for  August 

Total  since  June  1st 

Total,  both  foreign  and  coastwise. 


Tons. 


2380 
300 


2680 
3901 
6294^ 


The  Wenham  Lake  is  in  an  elevated  position^  and  embosomed  within  hills. 
The  lake  has  no  inlet  whatever ;  but  is  fed  solely  by  springs  which  issue  from 
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the  rocks  at  its  bottom,  a  depth  of  200  feet  from  its  surface.  This  depth  ex- 
plains the  great  solidity  of  the  ice  formed  upon  the  lake. 

The  ice-houses  are  built  of  wood,  with  double  walls;  the  space  between 
which  is  filled  with  sawdust ;  thus  interposing  a  medium,  that  is  nearly  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  between  the  ice  and  the  external  air ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  ice  is  not  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  machinery  employed  for  cutting  the  ice,  was  invented  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  worked  by  men  and  horses. 

"  From  the  time  when  the  ice  first  forms,  it  is  carefully  kept  free  from  snow  until  it  is  thick 
enough  to  be  cut;  that  process  commences  when  the  ice  is  a  foot  thick.  A  surface  of  some  two 
acres  is  then  selected,  which  at  that  thickness  will  furnish  about  2000  tons ;  and  a  straight  line  is 
then  drawn  throu^  its  centre  from  side  to  side  each  way.  A  small  band-plough  is  pu£ed  along 
one  of  these  lines,  until  the  groove  is  about  three  inches  deep  and  a  quarter,  of  an  inch  in  width, 
when  the  '  marker'  is  introduced.  This  implement  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  makes  two  new 
grooves  parallel  with  the  first,  twenty-one  inches  apart,  the  gauge  remaining  in  the  orig;inal 
groove.  Tlie  marker  is  then  shifted  to  the  outside  groove,  and  makes  two  more.  Having  drawn 
these  lines  over  the  whole  surface  in  one  direction,  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  a  transverse 
direction,  marking  all  the  ice  out  into  squares  of  twenty-one  inches.  In  the  meantime,  the 
'  plough*  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  is  following  in  these  grooves,  cutting  the  ice  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches. 

**  One  entire  range  of  blocks  is  then  sawn  out,  and  the  remainder  are  split  oflT  toward  the 
opeuing  thus  made,  with  an  iron  bar.  Tliis  bar  is  shaped  like  a  spade,  and  of  a  wedge-like  form. 
When  It  is  dropped  into  the  groove,  the  block  splits  off;  a  very  slight  blow  being  suflident  to 
produce  that  effect,  especially  in  very  cold  weather.  The  labour  of  *  splitting'  is  light  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  '  Platforms,'  or  low  tables  of  frame-work, 
are  placed  near  the  opening  made  in  the  ice,  with  iron  slides  extending  into  the  water,  and  a 
man  stands  on  each  side  of  this  slide,  armed  with  an  ice-hook.  With  this  hook  the  ice  is  caught, 
and,  bv  a  sudden  jerk,  thrown  up  the  '  slide'  on  to  the  '  platform.'  In  a  cold  day  every  thing  is 
speedily  covered  with  ice  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  on  the  platforms,  slides,  &c.,  and  the  enor- 
mous blocks  of  ice,  weighing,  some  of  them,  more  than  two  cwt,  are  hurled  sdong  these  slippery 
surfaces,  as  if  they  were  without  weight. 

*'  Forty  men  and  twelve  horses  will  cut  and  stow  away  400  tons  a  day;  in  favourable  weather 
100  men  are  sometimes  employed  at  once.  When  a  thaw  or  a  fall  of  rain  occurs,  it  entirely  unfits 
the  ice  for  market,  by  rendering  it  opaque  and  porous,  and  occasionally  snow  is  immediately 
followed  by  rain,  and  that  again  by  frost,  forming  snow-ice,  which  is  valueless,  and  must  be  re- 
moved by  the  '  plane.'    Tlie  operation  of  planing  is  similar  to  that  of  cutting. 

"  In  addition  to  filline  their  ice-houses  at  the  lake  and  in  the  large  towns,  the  company  fill  a 
large  number  of  private  ice-houses  during  the  winter — all  the  ice  for  these  purposes  being  trans- 
ported by  railway.  It  will  easily  be  believed,  tluit  the  expense  of  providing  tools,  building 
houses,  furnishing  labour,  and  constructing  and  keeping  up  the  railway,  is  very  great ;  but  the 
trafiSc  is  so  extensive,  and  the  management  of  the  trade  so  good,  that  the  ice  can  be  furnished, 
even  in  England,  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 

*'  Extensive  ice-houses,  in  London  and  at  Liverpool,  have  been  constructed  of  stone,  &c 
Though  transported  in  the  beat  of  summer,  it  is  not  much  reduced  in  bulk.  The  masses  of  ice 
are  so  large,  that  a  small  surface  only  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  action  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  and  therefore  do  not  suffer  from  their  exposure  to  it,  as  the  smaller  and  thinner  fragments 
do,  which  are  obtained  in  our  own  or  other  warmer  climates.  It  appears,  also,  that  ice  frozen 
upon  very  deep  water,  is  more  hard  and  solid  than  ice  of  the  same  thickness  obtained  fhun 
shallow  water." 


February, 


FLAG  BS. 


HaTanna 

8t  Jago 

Matanatas 

Oporto 

Barbadoea.... 

Galvctoii 

St.  JohD*« 

Carried  forward.... 


Torn. 


number. 
394 
240 
SOO 
100 
178 
ISO 
80 


14n 


PLACES. 


Brought  forward .... 

New  Orleans 

Norfolk 

S&vanuah 


Total  for  Pebmary S,S16 

Prerions  for  eight  montiia.. . . .       21352^ 

Total  for  nine  months. '     ts,«^i 


Tone. 


number. 
1,432 
2,108 

at 

200 


J 
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Production  of  Hemp  in  NHst<mn, — A  report  made  to  the  Missouri  legblature,  on  the  subject  of 
hemp  growing  in  that  state,  contains  the  following  statistics : — **  The  chamber  of  commerce  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1842,  stated  the  crop  of  1840,  which  was  brought  into  market  in  1841,  at  1460  tons. 
A  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  made  in  1841, 
states  the  hemp  crop  of  1841  at  near  10,000  tons,  and  the  crop  of  1842  at  near  17,000  tons. 
The  crop  of  1843,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather,  did  not  exceed  that  of  184-2.  These 
estimates  are  borne  by  other  facts.  The  St.  Louis  Pricff  Current,  in  summing  up  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  city  for  the  year  1844,  states  that  6275  bales  of  hemp  were  exported  from 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  during  the  year  1844.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  exported  5007  pieces 
of  ba^ng,  and  15,490  coils  of  rope.  It  is  believed,  says  the  Louitville  Journal,  that  the  exports 
registered  are  considerably  below  the  actual  amount.** 

In  Hunfs  Magazine  it  is  stated — 

"  The  Egg  Trade  in  CincmnaH, — Every  day  develops  some  new  illustration  of  the  enterprise  of 
our  people.  The  ice  trade  of  the  east  has  grown  up,  in  a  few  years,  to  importance ;  employing  a 
considerable  amount  of  tonnage.  In  the  west,  the  egg  trade  bids  fair  to  rival  it.  Tlie  business  in  that 
fragile  commodity,  as  we  gather  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  is  quite  an  item  in  the  sum  of  her  pro* 
ductive  industry.  One  firm  alone,  in  Cincinnati  (Townsend  and  Co.),  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1845,  shipped  to  New  York  234  barrels  of  eggs ;  to  Baltimore,  seventy  barrels  ;  and  to  New  Orleans, 
3976  barrels  I  Each  barrel  contains  ninety  dozen,  which  makes  the  aggregate  shipment  4,624,400 
eggs!  During  the  year  ending  as  above,  the  egg  trade  of  this  firm  amounted  to  36,144  dollars  60 
cents.  Tliere  are  five  other  houses  in  Cincinnati  engaged  in  the  business.  The  foreign  egg  trade  of 
Cincinnati,  the  past  year,  has  amounted  to  10,700  barrels,  which  is  963,000  dozen,  or  11,556,000 
eggs !  The  aggregate  value  of  this  trade,  for  the  year,  according  to  the  data  here  given,  is  90,361  dol- 
lars 50  centsTThe  business  is  a  very  hazardous  one,  owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  New  Or- 
leans market.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  for  example,  western  eggs  have  sold  there  as  high  as 
twenty-two  dollars  per  barrel,  and  as  low  as  three  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  export  trade,  these 
establishments  do  also  a  heavy  home  trade.  That  of  Townsend  and  Co.  supplies  regularly  five  steam- 
boats, with  tiiirty-six  barrels  a  trip ;  which,  at  twelve  trips  a  year,  is  432  barrels.  It  also  furnishes 
constantly  the  consumption  of  several  of  the  largest  hotels,  wnich  use  at  least  260  barrels  per  year, 
and  does  a  retail  business,  amounting  to  not  less  than  thirty<three  barrels  per  year.  These  several 
amounts  make  725  barrels  to  add  to  the  4280  barrels  shipped;  which  gives  an  aggregate  of 
5005  barrels,  or  450,450  dozen,  as  the  annual  trade  of  this  one  house.  Besides  this,  the  annual 
city  consumption  is  estimated  at  1,213,333  dozen.  A  further  recapitulation  shows  the  following 
result  as  to  value : —  • 


Value  of  10,700  barrels  of  eggs  shipped  from  this  port,  at  eight  dollars  forty-four 

cents  and  a  half  per  barrel 

Value  of  1,213,833  dozen  eggs  consumed  in  this  city,  at  eight  cents  per  dozen... I 


dollars     cts. 


90,361 
97,066 


50 
64 


Total  annual  value  of  the  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati I      187,428     14 

PROGRKSS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  annual  statement  of  this  important  branch  of  commerce^  including  the 
imports  and  exports  of  oil  and  whalebone,  average  prices,  progress  of  the  fishery^ 
&c.^  as  published  in  the  Whaleman^s  Shipping  List,  contains  matter  of  much  in- 
terest to  those  engaged  in  the  Avhale  fishery.  The  imports  of  sperm  oil  and 
whalebone  into  the  United  States,  from  January  1,  1844,  to  January  1,  1845, 
in  199  ships  and  barques,  twenty- three  brigs,  and  sixteen  schooners  and  sloops, 
were  139,594  barrels  of  sperm,  262,047  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and  2,532,445  pounds 
of  bone. — See  Whale  Fishety  of  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil,  from  1838  to  1844,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


1838 

1S39 
1840 
1811 


Sperm. 


banrelfl. 
133,356 
142^36 
157,791 
159,304 


Whale. 


iMirrela. 
236,553 
329,783 
207.908 
807,348 


YEARS. 


1842 
1848 
1844 


Sperm* 


barrels. 
16G.637 
161385 
130,534 


Whale. 


barrels. 
164,041 
306,737 
368,047 
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The  average  price  of  oil,  during  the  year  1844,  has  been  ninety  cents  and  a 
half  to  ninety  cents  and  three-quarters  per  gallon  for  sperm,  and  thirty-six  cents 
and  a  half  to  thirty-six  cents  and  two-thirds  per  gallon  for  whale  oiL  Average 
price  of  bone,  forty  cents.  January  1^  1845,  prices : — Sperm,  eighty-eight  cents; 
whale,  thirty-one  cents  to  thirty-four  cents ;  whalebone,  thirty-eight  cents  to 
forty  cents.  The  quantity  of  crude  sperm  oil  in  the  country,  out  of  the  hands  of 
manufacturers,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  is  estimated  at  32,992  barrels ;  and 
the  amount  of  crude  whale  oil  at  32,950  barrels.  The  number  of  vesseb  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  was  643  ships  and  barques, 
thirty-five  brigs,  seventeen  schooners  and  sloops — ^in  all,  218,656  tons.  In  Jan- 
uary 1,  1844,  the  number  engaged  in  the  New  England  whale  fishery,  were  595 
ships  and  barques,  forty-one  brigs,  nine  schooners  and  sloops — ^tonnage,  200,147 
tons. 

Mr.  Orinnell,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  Congress,  stated 
in  a  speech, — 

'*  I  have  prepared,  with  great  care,  a  table  from  authentic  sources,  to  show  the  con- 
sumption of  domestic  and  foreign  articles  by  our  whaling  fleet,  now  consisting  of  645 
ships,  barques,  brigs,  and  schooners,  tonnaging  200,000  tons  ;  cost,  at  the  timeofsiiliDg, 
20,000,000  dollars  ;  manned  by  17,500  officers  and  seamen,  one-half  of  whom  are  green 
hands  when  the  vessels  sail.  By  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  annual  coDsumption 
by  this  fleet  is  3,845,500  dollars ;  only  400,000  dollars  is  of  foreign  articles.  The  ralue 
of  the  annual  import  of  oil  and  whalebone  in  a  crude  state  is  7,000,000  dollars;  when 
manufactured,  it  probably  is  increased  in  value  to  8,000,000  dollars,  or  9,000,000  dol- 
lars. The  whole  amount  of  exports  of  oil,  whalebone,  and  sperm  candles,  is  only 
2,000,000  dollars,  leaving  6,000,000  dollars,  or  7,000,000  dollars,  to  be  conBnmed  in 
this  country. 

**  This  fleet  of  whaling  ships  is  larger  than  ever  pursued  die  business  before.  Com- 
mercial history  furnishes  no  account  of  any  parallel ;  our  ships  now  outnumber  tboieof 
all  other  nations  combined,  and  the  proceeds  of  its  enterprise  are  iu  proportion  anddif* 
fused  to  every  part  of  our  country.  The  voyages  of  those  engaged  in  the  sperm  Bsbery 
average  three  years  and  a  half ;  they  search  every  sea,  and  often  cruise  three  and  foar 
months  with  a  man  at  each  mast-head  on  the  look-out,  without  the  cheering  sight  of  a 
whale.** 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  VAN  DIEMAN^S  LAND  WHALE  FISHERY. 

In  1836  and  1837>  sixty-eight  ships  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  belong- 
ing to  these  colonies ;  in  1844,  the  number  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  thirty  ships. 

The  Bay  of  Islands^  New  Zealand^  has  long  been  the  fiaYOurite  resort  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  sperm  or  deep  sea  fishery  ;  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  moit 
convenient  port  which  they  could  touch  at  in  the  whole  of  the  South  Padfic. 

The  natives  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  have  revolted  against  the  govern- 
ment, are  expert  whale  fishers ;  and  might,  it  is  said,  be  advantageously  employed. 
They  are  good  seamen,  and  one  of  them  is,  or  was,  acting  as  a  mate  on  board 
a  whaling  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  Enderby. 
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NEW   POSTOFflCE  LAW. 

A  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  3rd  of  March,  1845,  which,  though  ill- 
digested,  and  far  from  sound  in  all  its  provisions,  constitutes  a  great  reform  of 
the  previous  law.  It  diminishes  the  rate  of  postage  about  one-half,  and 
stipulates, 

That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  members  of  Congress  and  delegates  from 
territories!  may  receive  letters  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  £ree  of  postage,  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  any  thine  to  the  contrary  in  this  act  notwithstanding :  and  tlie  same  franking 
privilege  wliidi  is  granted  by  this  act  to  the  members  of  tlie  two  Houses  of  Congress,  is  hereby 
extended  to  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  rates  of  postage  now 
established  by  law,  tliere  shall  be  charged  the  following  rates,  viz. :  For  every  single  letter  in 
manuscript,  or  paper  of  any  kind  by  or  upon  which  information  sliall  be  asked  for  or  com- 
municated in  writing,  or  by  marks  and  signs,  conveyed  in  the  mail  for  any  distance  under  300 
miles,  five  cents  ;  and  for  any  distance  over  300  miles,  ten  cents ;  and  for  a  double  letter  there 
shall  be  charged  double  these  rates ;  and  for  a  treble  letter  treble  these  rates ;  and  for  a  (quadruple 
letter  quadruple  these  rates  ;  and  every  letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight 
shall  be  deemed  a  single  letter,  and  every  additional  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  or  additional  weight 
of  less  than  half  an  ounce,  sliall  be  charged  with  an  additional  single  postage.  And  all  drop 
letters,  or  letters  placed  in  any  post-office,  not  for  transmission  by  mail,  but  for  delivery  only, 
shall  be  cliarged  with  postage  at  tne  rate  of  two  cents  eacli.  And  all  letters  which  shall  hereafter 
be  advertised  as  remaining  over  in  any  post-office,  shall,  when  delivered  out,  be  charged  with  the 
costs  of  advertising  the  same  in  addition  to  tlie  regular  postage,  both  to  be  accounted  for  as  other 
postages  now  are. 

2.  That  all  newspapers  of  no  greater  size  or  superfioes  than  1900  square  inches  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  mail,  by  the  editors  or  publishers  thereof,  to  all  subscribers  or  other  per- 
sons within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  town,  or  other  place  in  which  the  paper  is  or  may  be  printed, 
free  of  any  charge  for  postage  whatever ;  and  all  newspapers  of  and  under  the  size  aforesaid,  which 
shall  be  convey^  in  the  mail  any  distance  beyond  thirty  miles  from  the  place  at  which  the  same 
may  be  printed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  rates  of  postage  cliargeable  upon  the  same  under  the 
thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  Coneress,  approved  the  3rd  of  March,  1825,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
reduce  into  one  the  several  Acts  for  establishing  and  regulating  the  Post-Office  Department  i** 
and  upon  all  newspapers  of  greater  size  or  superficial  extent  than  1900  square  inches,  there  shall 
be  charged  and  collected  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  are  prescribed  by  this  act  to  be  charged  on 
magazines  and  pamphlets. 

3.  That  all  printed  or  lithographed  circulars  and  handbills  or  advertisements,  printed  or 
lithographed  on  quarto,  post,  or  single-cap  paper,  or  paper  not  larger  than  single-cap,  folded, 
directed,  and  unsealed,  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  tne  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  sheet,  and 
no  more,  whatever  be  the  distance  the  same  may  be  sent ;  and  all  pamphlets,  magazines, 
periodicals,  and  every  other  kind  and  description  of  printed  or  other  matter  (except  newspapers), 
which  shall  be  unconnected  with  any  manuscript  communication  whatever,  and  which  is  or  may 
be  lawful  to  transmit  by  the  mail  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  charged  witli  postage  at  the 
rate  of  two  cents  and  a  half  for  each  copy  sent,  of  no  greater  weight  tlmn  one  ounce,  and  one 
cent  additional  shall  be  charged  for  each  additional  ounce  of  the  weight  of  every  such  pamphlet, 
magazine,  matter,  or  thing,  which  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mail,  whatever  be  the  distance 
the  same  may  be  transported ;  and  any  fractional  excess  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  an  ounce,  in 
the  weight  of  any  such  matter  or  thing,  above  one  or  more  ounces,  shall  be  charged  for  as  if  said 
excess  amounted  to  a  full  ounce. 

4.  That  the  postmaster-general  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised,  upon  all  mail  routes  over  or 
upon  which  the  amount  of  matter  usually  transported,  or  which  may  be  offered  or  deposited  in  the 
post-office  or  post-offices  for  transportation,  is  or  may  become  so  great  as  to  threaten  materially 
to  retard  the  progress,  or  endanger  the  security  of  the  letter  mail,  or  to  cause  any  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  whole  mail  at  the  present  rate  of  speed,  to  provide 
for  the  separate  and  more  secure  conveyance  of  the  letter  mail,  at  a  speed  at  least  equal  to  that 
at  which  the  mail  is  now  transported  over  such  route,  taking  care  to  allow  in  no  case  of  any 
greater  delay  in  the  transportation  of  the  other  matters  and  tilings  to  be  transported  in  the  mail 
on  any  such  route,  than  may  appear  absolutely  necessary,  regard  being  had  to  the  cost  of  expediting 
its  transportation,  and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  or  under  his  control  for  eff*ecting  the  same. 

7.  Tnat  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  **  An  Act  authorising  the  governors  of  the  several  states 
to  transmit  by  mail  certain  books  and  documents,"  approved  June  the  thirtieth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  shall  remain  and  continue  in  full  force,  any  thing  hereinbefore  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  :  and  the  members  of  Congress,  the  delegates  from  territories,  tlie 
secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be,  and  they  are 
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hereby  authorised  to  transmit,  free  of  postage,  to  any  post-office  within  the  United  States,  or  the 
territories  thereof,  any  documents  which  have  been  or  may  be  printed  by  order  of  either  house  of 
Congress,  any  thing  in  this  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding* 

8.  That  each  member  of  the  Senate,  each  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each 
delegate  from  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  the  secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  cleric  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  may,  during  each  session  of  Congress,  and  for  a  period  of  thirty  days 
before  the  commencement,  and  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  and  every  session  of  Congress, 
receive  throuffli  the  mail,  free  of  postage,  any  letter,  newspaper,  or  packet,  not  exceeding  two 
ounces  in  weight ;  and  all  postage  charged  upon  any  letters,  packages,  petitions,  memorials,  or 
other  matters  or  things  received  during  any  session  of  Congress,  by  any  senator,  member,  or  dele- 
gate of  the  House  of  Representatives,  touching  his  official  or  legislative  duties,  by  reason  of  any 
excess  of  weight  above  two  ounces,  of  the  matter  or  thing  so  received,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  house  of  which  the  person  receiving  the  same  may  be  a  member.  And  they 
shall  have  the  right  to  frank  written  letters  from  themselves  during  the  whole  year,  as  now  autho- 
rised by  law. 

9.  Tliat  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  establish  any  private  express  or 
expresses,  for  the  conveyance,  nor  in  any  manner  cause  to  be  conveyed,  or  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance or  transportation,  by  regular  trips,  or  at  stated  periods  or  intervals,  from  one  city,  town, 
or  other  place,  to  any  other  city,  town,  or  place  in  the  United  States,  between,  and  from,  and 
to  which  cities,  towns,  or  other  places,  the  United  States  mail  is  regularly  transported,  under  the 
authority  of  the  post-office  department,  of  any  letters,  packets,  or  packages  of  letters,  or  other 
matter  properly  transmittable  in  the  United  States  mail,  except  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maga- 
zines, and  periodicals  ;  and  each  and  every  person  offending  against  this  provision,  or  aiding  or 
assisting  therein,  or  acting  as  sucli  private  express,  shall,  for  each  time  any  letter  or  letters,  packet 
or  packages,  or  other  matter  properly  transmittable  by  mail,  except  newspapers,  pamphlets,  maga- 
zines, and  periodicals,  shall,  or  may  be,  by  him,  her,  or  them,  or  through  his,  her,  or  their  means 
or  instrumentality,  in  whole  or  in  part,  conveyed  or  transported,  contrary  to  the  true  intent, 
spirit,  and  meaning  of  this  section,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

NEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE. 

The  North  Mail,  vtA  Allwoy,  Cuitndaigiia,  Rochester,  tnd  I     New  Haren,  cloeee  daily  (except  Svnday,  for  whi^ 

day  it  is  closed  at  9  p.  m.  Saturday,  and  laarea  thie  dty 
at  10  a.  m.  Sunday)  at 6  a.  b. 

The  Mail,  Ha  White  Plains.  Bedford,  and  RidgefteM,  to 
Danbury,  Conn.,  closes  daily,  except  Sondaysu  at.7  a.  ao. 

The  great  Sonthem  Mail,  inclnding  the  Mafi  for  ttm 
Western  States,  doses  daily  at 7}  a.  bb. 

Sonthem  way  Mail,  which  snpplies  tiie  oflkee  in  New 
Jersey,  ioclading  Pluladdphiaf  Baldmore,  and  Wash- 
ington City,  closes  at 7|a.ni.  and  8|  p.  m. 

Mails  for  Brooklyn,  dnse  dally  at. 7  a.  n».  and  3  n.  m. 

Mails  for  Jamaica.  Oyster  Bay.  Hempstnad,  &c.,  on  Long 
Island,  close  daily  at. .......fia.  b. 

The  Mails  for  other  places  on  Long  Uand,  doeo  oa  IVaes- 
day,  Thursday,  and  SatnrdaT,  at 0  a.  b. 

The  Mail  for  Flushing,  vU  WilUamsborg.  dosea  daily,  ex- 
cept Sunday,  at........ 9  wum. 

The  Mail  for  Staten  Island  doses  daily,  except  Sonday, 
at 9  a.  a. 


Buffalo,  will  be  closed  daily  at 0  a.  m.  and  3|  p.  m. 

This  Mail  iocludes  the  Prorioce  of  Canada. 
The  Mall  on  the  West  side  of  the  Hudson,  vid  Hacken- 

ssck.  Ramapo  Works.  Esopus.  New  Baltimore,  and  the 

Counties  of  Tompkins,  Chemung.  Tioga.  Steuben,  &c., 

closes  daily  at 6  a.  m. 

The  Mail  for  ofllces  bordering  on  the  West  side  of  the 

Hudson  riTor,  doses  daily  at 6  a.  m.  and  3|  p.  nu 

Th«^  Man  for  Yonkem.  Sing  Siog.  Fishkill.  and  all  the 

offices  on  the  East  side  of  the  rirer  closes  daily  at 

S  a.m.  and  3^  p.m. 
The  Eastern  steamboat  Mail  for  New  Haren.  Hartford. 

*€.,  closes  daily .  except  Sundays,  at 5|  a.  m. 

The  Mail  for  Boston,  vId  Long  Island   Railroad,  doses 

daily*  exoept  Sundays,  at 6  a.m. 

The  steamboat  Mail  for  Boston,  vid  Stonington  and  Pro- 

▼idenee,  closes  daily  at..... • 4  p.m. 

The  steamboat  Mail,  for  Boston,  vid  Norwich  and  Wor- 
cester, clones  daily  at 3  p.m.    The  Mail,  vUi    Bridgeport  and  Houaatmaic  Railroad,  is 

The  Bastomland  Mail,  vid  Westchester.  Norwalk,  Ac,  to       dosed  daily,  exoept  Snndays,  at I  p«B. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


TRANSATLANTIC  NAVIGATION. 

We  were  among  the  first  who  advocated  the  establishing  a  communication 
by  steam  power  across  the  Atlantic.  We  urged  the  attempt  on  great  public 
grounds.*  But  not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  public  were  against  the  probability 
of  navigating  the  Atlantic  by  steam  power — but  the  project  was  haughtily  scorned 
by  some  legislators  who  then  did^  and  now  do^  consider  themselves  no  mean 
statesmen. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  of  navigation  from  the  period  when  the  Datdi 
*  See  Macgregor^s  British  America,  vol.  xi.,  chap,  ii.,  on  Transatlantic  Navigation. 
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possessed  New  York, — when  we  reflect  upon  the  wonderfully  increased  intercourse 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, — and  when  we  estimate  the 
comparatively  speaking  limitation  of  the  distance,  by  calculating  the  time  required 
now,  with  that  occupied  formerly,  in  passing  to  and  fro  between  both  countries, — 
it  would  be  rash  and  hazardous  to  give  an  absolute  opinion  on  the  future  elements^ 
rapidity  and  extension  of  navigable  power.  It  was  but  late  in  the  world^s  history, 
when  a  Dutch  ship  performed  the  voyage,  by  leaving  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam 
in  the  spring  of  one  year — sailing  only  during  the  day,  and  furling  her  sails  and 
laying-to  during  the  night, — and  on  reaching  New  York,  then  called  New  Am- 
sterdam, this  ship  was  discharged,  unrigged,  and  laid  up  for  the  winter.  On  the 
following  spring,  this  ship  was  rigged,  her  condition  examined  and  repaired,  then 
laden  with  wood,  fish^  or  furs,  and  then  made  her  homeward  voyage  during  the 
summer,  as  slowly  as  her  outward  voyage  was  performed  the  preceding  year. 

The  voyage  was  afterwards  performed  out  and  home  during  the  same  year. 
English  ships  then  made  two  voyages  during  the  year;  and  growing  bolder,  three 
voyages  to  and  from  America  were  made  annually  by  the  same  ship.  Those 
splendid  vessels,  the  Liverpool  and  New  York  line  of  sailing-packets,  were  then 
established,  and  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  astonished  the 
world.  Steam-ships  are  now  seemingly  about  supplanting  those  sailing-ships,  at 
least  in  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

The  space  between  the  Old  and  New  World  ceases  to  be  calculated  by  miles 
and  leagues ;  days  and  hours  measure  the  distance.  Liverpool  and  Halifax  are 
brought  within  ten  days,  and  Liverpool  and  Boston  within  twelve  days  of  each  other. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  powerful  agency, — of  this  rapid^  mighty,  and  certain 
intercourse,  that  all  possible  good  may  be  extended  from,  or  all  possible  evil  in- 
flicted by,  one  country  to,  or  upon,  the  other.  The  era  of  the  successful  estabhsh- 
ment  of  steam  navigation  has  been  the  most  important  to  trade,  intercourse, 
and  consequently  of  extending  knowledge  and  civilisation,  that  has  occurred 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  and,  since  the  first  voyage  was  accomplbhed  by 
sea  from  Europe  to  India.*  Knowledge  and  civilisation  have  advanced,  or  retro- 
graded, according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  intercourse  between  individuals  and 
nations  has  been  rendered  either  easy,  quick,  and  frequent, — or  difficult,  tardy, 
and  of  rare  occurrence.    That  means,  which  shall  bring  nations,  and  kindred^ 

*  In  a  work  lone  out  of  print  published  about  ten  years  ago,  and  containing  sketches  relative 
to  men  and  things,  chiefly  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  find  the  following  passage  : 

•*  FiEE !  Watkb  I  Steam  !  what  can  philotophy  have  to  do  with  these,  or  t^ese  with  pftilosopky  f 
Undoubtedly,  Yes.  Steam  in  the  first  place  diminishes  one  of  the  lieaviest  pains  and  penalties  in- 
flicted on  the  race  of  original  sinning  Adam,—*  By  ihe  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread ;'  for 
while  it  lessens  the  toils,  it  multiplies  the  productions  that  are  useful  to  mankind.  By  its  gain  upon 
time,  over  distance,  it  reduces  the  space  wnich  separates  countries,  and  by  the  same  rule  it  lengthens 
life,  by  calculating  its  duration  according  to  the  number  of  acts  that  mark  our  existence,  and  not 
by  the  days  which  compose  our  physical  sojourn. 

•*  By  rendering  the  intercourse  of  nations  easv,  cheap,  frequent,  and  certain,— by  its  multiply- 
ing and  diffusing  the  productions  of  the  press,— by  its  interchanging  readily  the  ideas  of  mankmd, 
and  the  commodities  of  the  earth,  it  forms  the  most  effectual  means  of  diffusing  knowledge,  dis- 
pelling fanaticism,  subverting  despotism,  and  repressing  anarchy." — My  I^ote  Book,  By  J.  Mac- 
GBEOOR.     London,  1835. 
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and  people  into  the  nearest  social  intercourse,  will  be  the  sure  and  irresistible 
power  destined  to  civilise  the  universe:  by  the  facility  with  which  intelligence,  and 
consequently  instruction,  will  be  conveyed,  by  sea  and  by  land,  over  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  individuals  of  one  nation  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  those  of  all  others. 

Steam-vessels  now  ply  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  Chinese  seas,  and 
along  the  shores  and  rivers  of  New  Holland. 

The  steam-ships  now  employed  between  London  and  Scotland  are  of  enor^ 
mous  power  and  magnitude.  So  are  those  which  run  between  the  Mersey  and 
Clyde,  and  between  the  two  latter  rivers  and  the  several  ports  of  Ireland. 

The  fleet  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  maintains  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  ports  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  British  channel. 

The  states  of  continental  Europe  are  also  advancing  in  the  acquisition  of  steam 
power.  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  are  the  foremost,  in  the  number  of  their 
steam-ships.  Austria  excels  all  the  states  of  the  continent  in  merchant  steam- 
ships. France  and  Russia  in  steam-ships  of  war.  The  Italian  states,  especially 
Naples  and  Tuscany,  possess  several  well  built  and  well  navigated  steam-ships. 
Prussia  and  Holland,  on  the  Rhine,  contribute  greatly  to  the  facility  of  intercourse. 
Belgium  has  made  attempts,  at  great  expense,  to  establish  a  transatlantic  line  of 
steam-packets.  The  attempt  has  failed.  The  Hanse  Towns,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  also  possess  steam-ships,  but  only,  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  far  behind  other  countries  in  the  possession  of  steam-ves- 
sels. The  Greeks,  were  their  country  and  commerce  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
would,  no  doubt,  manage  steam-ships  as  ably  as  they  certainly  have  their  sailing 
vessels.  The  Turks  have  been  clumsy  mariners,  and  their  few  steam-vessels  are 
wretchedly  managed.  Of  all  orientalists,  the  ruler  of  Egypt  has  made  an  extraor- 
dinary advance  in  the  acquisition  of  powerful  steam-ships. 

In  1814,  there  was  but  one  steamboat  belonging  to  the  British  empire. 
During  thirty  years  the  number  has  increased  to  about  1000  British  steam-boats 
which  are  now  navigating  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1845,  the  British  government  employs  a  magnificent  fleet  of  steam-ships, 
managed  by,  and  belonging  to,  a  private  association,  which  sail,  semi-monthly  for 
eight,  and  monthlj/  for  four,  months  in  the  year,  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and 
Boston.  From  Boston,  the  great  means  of  intercourse,  by  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads, diverges  to  all  parts  of  North  America — extending  to  the  furthermost  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  up  and  down  the  navigable  rivers,  flowing  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Iron  is  made  to  swim,  in  the  form  of  a  ship  (the  Great  Britain)  ex* 
ceeding  3600  tons,  burden,  impelled  forward  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  against 
the  currents,  raging  storms,  and  seas  of  the  Atlantic,  by  an  invisible  power,  moved 
by  the  resistless  force  of  fire  causing  the  expansion  of  water. 

Another  splendid  fleet  of  steam-ships,  belonging  also  to  a  private  company. 
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are  employed  by  the  government  to  maintain  a  monthly  intercourse  between  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  Southampton,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
states  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

A  third  and  mighty  fleet,  belonging  to  a  great  company,  and  employed  by  the 
government,  sails  monthly  from  Southampton  to  the  European  Peninsula,  and 
by  way  of  Gibraltar  to  Malta  and  Alexandria,  with  a  branch  to  the  Levant  and 
Constantinople.  The  same  company  conveys  the  government  mails,  and  passen- 
gers, by  three  of  the  most  powerful  steam-ships  in  the  world,  from  Suez,  down  the 
Red  Sea  to  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta;  and  that  company  has  contracted  to 
extend  the  established  chain  between  Southampton  and  India,  to  Singapore  and 
the  Chinese  empire,  by  the  employment  of  several  powerful  steam-ships,  nearly  all 
constructed.  This  steam  hue  between  England  and  China  is  now  complete,  by 
which  we  have  received  an  English  newspaper  printed  at  Hong  Kong  only  fifty- 
six  days  before  our  having  read  it  in  London. 

A  British  company  has  for  some  years  established  a  line  of  steamers  along  the 
western  coasts  of  South  America ;  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  a  steam- 
ship on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  The  East  India  Company  employs 
one  steam-ship  in  conveying  mails  between  Suez  and  Bombay ;  and  several  steam- 
▼essels  are  employed  in  India,  and  others  in  the  eastern  or  Chinese  seas,  by  the 
British  government,  as  vessels  of  war. 

France  has  projected  four  great  lines  of  Transatlantic  steam-ships — when  they 
will,  or  whether  they  will,  be  established,  we  have  neither  the  power,  nor  the 
temerity  to  decide.*  We  cannot  discover  any  natural  obstacle  in  regard  to  France  and 
America,  to  prevent  French  Transatlantic  ships  competing  with  those  of  England ; 
but,  according  to  our  mere  instinctive  judgment,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  great  connecting  hne  of  intercourse,  between  Europe  and  America,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  direct,  between  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ports 

*  The  following  appeared  as  the  programme  of  the  projected  line  of  French  steam-ships. 

Firtt great  Une^itom  Havre  to  New  York.  Four  steam-ships  are  to  be  placed  on  this  line; 
the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  fortnight.  Fifteen  days  are  allowed  for  each  passage,  and 
ten  days  at  New  York — in  all,  forty^ays.  Twenty  days  are  to  be  allowed  to  each  vessel  at  Cher- 
bourg, between  every  voyage,  to  rest  the  crew,  and  repair  the  vessel  and  engines. 

^cond  great  line — from  Bordeaux  to  Martinique.  Three  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  this 
line ;  tlie  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  Two  days  are  allowed  for  the  passage  from 
Bordeaux  to  Corunna,  and  ten  nours'  stay  there ;  five  days  twelve  hours  for  the  passage  from  Co> 
ninna  to  the  Azores,  and  one  day's  stay  there;  twelve  days  sixteen  hours  for  the  passage  from  the 
Azores  to  Martinique,  the  steamers  to  remain  ten  days  at  Martinique.  Twenty  days  are  allowed 
for  the  return  passage  from  Martinique  to  Bordeaux — in  all,  forty  days'  sailing,  and  eleven  days 
and  a  lialf  stoppages.  Thirty-seven  days  are  allowed  between  every  voyage,  at  Rochefort  or  Bor- 
deaux, for  repairs  and  stoppages. 

Third  great  line — from  Marseilles  to  Martinique.  Three  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  this  line; 
the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  From  Marseilles  to  Barcelona,  one  day,  and  four 
hours'  stay ;  from  Barcelona  to  Cadiz,  three  days,  and  twenty-four  hours'  stay ;  from  Cadiz  to  Ma- 
deira, three  days,  and  twenty-four  hours'  stay ;  from  Madeira  to  Martinique,  fourteen  days.  The 
steamer  is  to  remain  ten  days  at  Martinique.  Twentv-one  days  are  allowed  for  the  return  voyage 
from  Martinique  to  Marseilles — in  all,  forty-two  days  sailing,  and  fourteen  and  a  half  days'  stop- 
pages. Thirty-three  days  are  to  be  allowed  at  Toulon  or  Marseilles,  between  every  voyage,  for 
repairs  and  repose. 

Fourth  great  line — from  St.  Nazaire  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Four  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  thi  s 
line ;  the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  From  St.  Nazaire  to  Lisbon,  three  days  and 
a  half,  twenty-four  hours'  stay ;  trom  Lisbon  to  Goree,  eight  days. 
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in  America;  and  that  such  intercourBe  will  be  conducted  either  by  British  sub* 
jects,  or  by  American  citizens,  or,  as  is  most  likely,  by  both,  jointly  or  separately. 

The  progress  and  great  extension  of  steam  navigation  along  the  coasts  and 
rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence^  and  the  great  lakes 
of  North  America^  we  have  described  under  a  previous  head. 

The  sailing  ships  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  sail  regularly  from  New 
Tork,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  several  other  ports,  to  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  Havre,  Bordeaux,  to  ports  in  the  Mediterranean — and  to  the  ports  of 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  are  equipped  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion and  beauty,  and  navigated  with  the  utmost  nautical  skill.  Those  which  sail 
between  New  Tork  and  Liverpool,  and  New  Tork  and  London,  are  truly  magnifi« 
cent,  and  their  accommodations,  though  gorgeous,  combine  for  passengers  all  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  splendid  hotels. 

The  following  were  among  the  principal  large  Transatlantic  vessels  belonging 
to  Philadelphia  in  1841.    This  table  will  prove  valuable  for  future  reference. 


VeMeli. 


Alfooquin. 

Allegheny 

Adelaide 

Burlington 

Commerce < 

Chandler  Price. . . . . 

CuloMua 

Champlain 

Kliaa  and  Susan. . . , 

Edward 

Globe 

Henry  Pratt 

Hopewell 

Helen  Mar.. , 

John  N.  GoMler... 

Lehigb 

Levant 


tuna. 


Veaaela. 


483 
418 
373 
5&0 
439 
441 
899 
624 
816 
34« 
474 
593 
413 
307 
504 
505 
486 


Mouongahela. 

Mancheater 

Montezuma 

North  Sur 

Octarura.. 

Oaage.... 

Ohio 

Plato 

Robert  Pulton 

Roanoke 

Renown 

Shenandoah 

Susquehanna 

Stephen  Baldwin... 

Swatara 

St.  Louis 

Thomaa  P.  Cope.... 


tons. 


510 
879 
424 
899 
544 
467 
851 
800 
561 
318 
295 
740 
583 
650 
748 
844 
730 


Vessels. 


Tuscany 

United  Slates...., 

Venice 

Washington. 

Walter 

Anna  Reynolds... 

Amelia 

B.  Mezick , 

Backus 

Coosa ( 

CUrioB , 

Cora 

California 

Globe 

Georgian 

Hersules......... 

Josephine 


tons. 


too 

448 
558 
300 
474 
197 
244 
860 
800 
S58 


160 
185 
MO 
278 
88« 
323 


Vessels. 


J.  W.  Cater..., 
Joshua  Bmlen. 
Lydia  Ann... . 

LoTsnt 

Louisa 

La  Plata 

Madeline 

Madonna...... 

NaTarre 

Osceola 

Ohio. 

Rooaldsoo .... 
Sarah  Hand... 
Valparaiso.... 
Waverly 


117 
260 
115 
147 
141 


142 


137 
824 


402 


Of  brigs  and  brigantines,  75  ;  or  a  total  of  square-riggod  veasels,  141. 

Cargoes  of  American  produce,  which  these  ships  convey  to  England,  and  of 
British  manufactures,  are  of  enormous  value.  The  carrying  trade  of  both  (with 
the  exception  of  cotton  wool  and  naval  stores),  is,  however,  comparatively  limited, 
by  the  pernicious,  and  fallacious,  protective  duties  o^  England  and  America. 

The  following  are  the  lengths  of  several  voyages  of  the  piincipal  sailing  ships 
of  the  packet  lines  between  New  York  and  Liverpool* 

DRAMATIC  LINK. 


SHIPS. 


Sheridan 
Garrick... 
Rosciiu  ., 
Siddons.. 
Sheridan . 
Garrick.. 
Roacius. ., 
Siddons.. 
Sheridan 
Garrick  . . 
Roscins.. 
Siddons  ., 


OUTWARD  PASSAGES. 

Sailed. 

ArriTod. 

Days. 

Jan.    27 

Feb.    18 

11 

Feb.    25 

Mar.  17 

20 

Mar.  20 

4pHl  19 
May    18 

22 

April  25 
May   15 

23 

June  19 

15 

Jnno  25 

July    10 

21 

July    15 

Aug.   19 

25 

Aug.  26 

Sept.  13 

18 

Sept.  20 

Oct.    13 

17 

Oct.    25 

Not.   15 

21 

Nov.  25 

Dec    14 

19 

Dec    28 

SHIPS. 


Roscius.. 
Siddons.. 
Sheridan. 
Garrick  . 
Roscins . . 
Siddoas  . 
Sheridan. 
Garrick  . 
Roscius.. 
Siddons., 
Sheridan . 
Garrick  . . 


HOMEWARD  PASSAGES. 


Sailed. 


Jan.  17 
Feb.  18 
Mar.  18 
April  14 
May  14 
June  14 
July  15 
Aiig.  13 
Sept.  13 
Oct.  18 
Nov.  14 
Dec   14 


Arrived. 


Feb.  17 
Mar.  15 
April  15 
May  14 
Jane  6 
July  IS 
Aug.  17 
Sept.  15 
Oct.  II 
Nor.  18 
Doc.  10 
Jan.    10 


Days. 


31 
85 
88 

80 
13 
18 
83 

38 

20 
80 
10 
33 


The  outward  passages  averaged  twenty  days  and  a  half  each.    The  eleven  passages  were  made 
in  228  days.    The  shortest  was  made  in  seventeen  days,  and  the  longest  in  twenty-live. 
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OLD.  OR  BLACK  BALL  UNB. 


SHIPS. 


North  America 

Barope 

Columbiu  ..... 
Soutk  America 

England 

Orpbeoa  ...... 

Cambridge  ..  •. 
NmrUi  America 

Europe 

Oxford 

Colmnbos 

South  America. 

England 

Cambridge  .... 

Orpheaa 

North  America. 
Barope........ 

Oxford 

Columbna 

South  America. 

Bogiaod 

New  York 

Cambridge  .... 
Oxford 


NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL 


Sailed. 


Jan.     6 


Feb. 


19 


Mar.     1 

April    1 

H        19 

May     9 

,,       10 

Jane     I 

10 

1 

19 

1 

81 

8 

19 

1 

.,     to 

Nor.    1. 
19 
5 
20 


July 

fi 
Aug. 

«• 
S«pt. 

»• 
Oct. 


Dvc 


Arrired. 


»• 


Jan. 

!t5 

Feb. 

8 

»> 

81 

M«ur. 

Iff 

f* 

19 

April 

13 

•• 

89 

May 

18 

June 

7 

•t 

9 

«» 

88 

July 

9 

M 

80 

Aug. 

7 

•> 

87 

Sipt. 

10 

•• 

24 

Oct. 

9 

tt 

81 

Not. 

13 

rf«*. 

80 
14 

Jan. 

3 

Dayf. 


80 
80 
19 
84 
18 
88 
28 
80 
36 

10 
81 
SO 
19 
19 
26 
iO 
88 
80 
80 
84 
10 
85 
38 


SHIPS. 


Cambridge  ....i 

Orphens 

North  America , 
Europe......... 

Oxford. 


LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW  YORK 


Sailed. 


Colomboa 

Bnglaad. 

Orpheu* 

Cambridge 

North  America. 

Europe 

Oxford 

Columbu* 

South  America  . 

England 

Cambridge  ••... 

Orpheuf 

North  America.. 

Oxford 

Columbus 

South  America . 
England. 


Jan. 

10 

Ab. 

88 

7 

rifar. 

19 
20 

April 

8 

w 

10 

^'7 

84 

8 

»• 

81 

June 

8 

•f 

80 

July 

9 

m 

80 

Aag. 

0 

»> 

88 

Sept. 

10 

dct. 

81 
8 

»> 

81 

Not. 

8 

n 

88 

Dec. 

8 

Arrired. 


M 
»» 


F«b.  18 

P  '® 
Mar.   18 

„  80 
May     8 

11 

83 

»  80 
June  83 
July  U 
Aug.     4 

«f  16 
Sept    8 

Oct.      1 
„        11 

Not.  10 

„        18 

Dec.     8 

H  10 
Jan.      4 


Day*. 


38 

10 

SO 

80 

85 

87 

81 

19 

88 

88 

83 

45 

38 

44 

80 

40 

81 

87 

48 

88 

81 

88 

85 


The  longest  outward  paisage  was  made  by  the  Europe,  she  having  been  thirty-six  days  ;  and 
the  shortest  by  the  England,  in  eighteen  days.  All  the  outward  passages  average  twenty-two 
days  and  a  haff.    The  homeward  passages  average  thirty-three  days  and  seventeen  hours. 

The  Orpheus  made  a  homeward  passage  in  twenty-two  da^s,  the  Oxford  in  twenty-three,  and 
the  England  in  twenty-five,  making  the  wee  shortest.  The  longest  was  made  by  the  North 
America,  in  forty-eight  days. 

The  different  Lines  of  New  Tork  Sailing  Vessels  during  the  following 
Months  of  1845  were,  according  to  these  respective  Programmes^  as  under. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  several  Lines  of  Packets  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  have  arranged  for  their  sailing  from  each  port,  to  succeed  each  other 
in  the  following  order,  viz. : — 


SHIPS. 


Independence 

Moo  tesanin. ........ . 

HoCtinfQer 

KomSos 

Barope 

JLtblrarton 

Waterloo 

New  York 

Liverpool 

Siddtms 

Columbos 

Heory  CUT. 

Stephen  Whitney . . . . 

Yorksldre 

Queen  of  the  West.. . 

SlMridan 

Cembridse 

Pntrick  Henry 

▼iTKlninu 

Oxford 

Rocbeetvr 

Garrick 

Fidelia 


CAPTAINS. 


Allen....... 

liowber. ... 
Baraley . . . . 
Eldridge... 

Purber 

Hottleetoo.i 

Allen 

Cropper.... 
iOdiidge... 

Coi>b 

Cole 

Nye 

Thompeon.. 
Bailey.*... 
WoodhduM 
De  Pey«ter. 
Barstow.... 
Delano..... 

Hiem 

Rathbone.. 

Britton 

Traak 

Hackstair.. 


Torn.    Dayi  of  Sailing  from  New  York. 


No. 
750 

»♦ 

9S4 

903 
1081 

030 
1000 
1000 

880 

ion 

S9S 

670 

ISOO 

880 

907 

1163 

8»9 

799 

891 

700 

700 

7IS 

893 

1000 


July   0 

«    II 
H    16 

H       «1 

90 
1 
6 
11 
10 
SI 


Ang. 


It 
t$ 
»» 
tt 


»> 


Sept.  1 
n      6 
11 
16 
21 
S6 
I 
6 
11 
16 
11 
96 
1 


•» 
Oct. 

>» 

ft 

♦f 

Not. 


Not.  6 
11 
10 
SI 

n     26 

Dec.  1 
0 
11 
16 
21 
26 

Jan.    1 

f 

U 

16 

21 

Pefo.  1 
6 
11 
16 
11 
ft  16 
Mar.  1 


»> 


» 


M 
t» 
»• 

t* 


M 
ft 
t* 

n 


Mar. 


»» 


»» 


6 

II 

16 

21 

96 

April  1 

6 

11 

M     16 

n     *l 

f»    26 

May   1 

6 

11 

16 

21 

n      96 

June  1 
6 
11 
16 
21 
16 
1 


M 
>l 


»t 


•t 


Jiliy 


Daya  of  Sailing  from  LiTerpcoI. 


A«g. 

«• 
Sept. 


»» 

tt 


tt 
Oct 

» 


Not. 


>» 


•I 
Dec. 


21 

26 

I 

6 

II 

16 

21 

26 

1 

6 

11 

16 

11 

16 

1 

6 

11 

16 

11 

26 

1 

6 

II 

16 


Dec 

tt 
Jan. 


»> 


Feb. 


21 

20 

1 

6 

II 

16 

21 

26 

1 

H  6 
n  II. 
H      16 

»    II 

„      16 
March  1 

H  6 

n        11 
10 

11 

10 

1 

6 
11 
16 


tt 
tt 

April 


tt 
tt 


April 
Hi, 


tt 


tt 

Jane 


July 


tt 


*i 


t» 
Aug. 


tt 
t» 


II 

16 

1 

0 

11 

16 

11 

10 

1 

6 

11 

10 

21 

26 

1 

6 

II 

10 

21 

26 

1 

6 

11 

16 


These  ships  are  all  of  the  largest  class,  and  are  commanded  by  men  of  character  and  experience. 
Their  cabin  accommodations  are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  splendour,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience, and  they  are  furnished  with  eyery  description  of  stores  of  the  best  kind.  Punctuality  in 
the  days  of  sailing  will  be  strictly  adliered  to. 

Rate  of  passage  to  Liyerpool,  100  dollars.    From  Liyerpool  to  New  York,  25/. 
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NEW  LINE  OF  PACKETS.-LIVl 

YORK. 

BRPOOL 

TO  NEW 

SHIPS. 

Captains.            Register. 

Burden. 

Sea 

tons. 
W.  Edwards  .....         Miff 

tons. 
1400 
1800 
1750 
1400 
1370 
1100 
1275 
1150 

Uberty 

Cornelia 

P.  P.  Norton 

F.  M.  French 

C.  H.  Coffin 

H.  Lyon 

002 
1040 
798 
708 
604 
676 
574 

Mempbis 

Obio 

Tarolinta. 

Republic 

Gen.  Parkblll . . . 

J.  G.Smith 

J.  C  Luce 

A.  M*Kown 

These  ships  are  aU  of  the  first  class,  upwards  of  1000  toos 
burden,  built  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  sach  improre- 
ments  as  combine  great  speed  with  uniuoal  cookwt  for 
passengers.  Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  arraoge- 
meot  or  their  accommodations.  The  price  of  passage  hence 
is  100  dollars,  for  which  ample  stores  will  be  proTided. 
These  ships  are  commanded  by  experienced  masters,  who 
will  make  every  exertion  to  give  general  satisCKtion. 

Neither  captains  nor  owners  of  these  ships  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  letters,  parcelm  or  packages  sent  by 
them,  unless  regular  bills  of  lading  are  signed  thereibre. 

Letters  by  the  packets  will  be  charged  12|  cents  per 
single  sheet,  50  cents  per  ounce,  and  newspapers  one  cent 
each. — April  27. 


Passages  made  by  the  Star  Line. 


SHIPS. 

OUTWARD  PASSAGES. 

SHIPS. 

HOMEWARD  PASSAGES. 

Sailed.      Arrired. 

Days. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Day.. 

Sheffield 

Jan.    16     Feb.     6 
Feb.    16     Mar.   15 
Mar.   14     April  10 
April  16     Biay     9 
May    14     June    9 
June  14     July     8 
July    13     Aug.     4 
Aug.   13     Sept.    4 
Sept.  14     Oct.      8 
Oct.     16     Not.   13 
Not.   15     Dec     8 

21 
27 
27 
23 
25 
24 
22 
23 
84 
88 

VIrsinian 

Feb.     1 
Mar.     2 

April    2 
May    17 
June    2 
July     8 
Aug.     2 
Sept.    2 
Oct.      4 
Not.     1 
Dec.     4 

Mar.  18 

^-      » 
May     5 

June  25 

July    10 

Aug.   15 

Sept.  14 

Oct.    11 

Not.     ff 

Dec      1 

Jan.      4 

45 

United  States 

Sheffield 

27 

Westohester 

United  States. ........  . . 

39 

Virginian  ...•...•..•••.. 

Westchester  ..*......... 

39 

Sheffield 

Vircinian 

38 

United  Statea 

Sheffield 

43 

Westchester 

United  States 

48 

Virginian. 

Westchester.  ............ 

39 

Shelfield 

Virff  inian  ..•........••..• 

81 

United  States 

Sheffield.  ................ 

SO 

Virginian 

83 

United  Sutes 

30 

The  eleven  outward  passages  were  made  io  266  days,  and  they  averaged  a  fracticH)  over 
twenty-four  days  each.  Tlie  shortest  was  made  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  longest  in  twenty- 
eight. 

The  longest  homeward  passage  was  made  in  forty-five  days,  and  the  shortest  in  twenty-seven. 
The  eleven  were  made  in  898  days. 

Passages  made  by  the  Swallow  Tail  Line. 


SHIPS. 


Roscoe 

George  Washington  .. 

Shakspeare 

Independence 

Roscoe 

George  Washington  • . . 

Shakspeare 

Independence 

Roscoe 

George  Washington  m< 

Patrick  Henry 

Independence 


OUTWARD  PASSAGES. 

SaUed. 

Arrired. 

Days. 

Jan.      8 

Jan.    28 

20 

Feb.     7 

Mar.     5 

86 

Mar.     7 

AprU    7 

31 

April    8 
May     0 

*.     SO 

81 

June    7 

88 

June    7 

..    u 

17 

July     8 

July    28 

20 

Aug.     7 

Aug.   88 

81 

Sept.    9 

Sept.  30 

21 

Oct.      7 

Not.     1 

25 

Not.     7 

Not.  85 

18 

Deo.    10 

SHIPS. 


Independence. 

Rosooe 

George  Washington 

Shakspeare 

Independence ...... 

Rosciie 

George  Washington 

Shakspeare 

Independence 

Roscoe 

George  Washington. 
Patrick  Henry 


HOMEWARD  PAS8AOBS. 


SaUed. 

ArriTed. 

Jan.    87 

Mar.  11 

Feb.    88 

,.      88 

Mar.  29 

April  29 
May    24 

April  26 
May    20 

June  29 

June  80 

Aug.     5 

July    25 

SepC     1 

Aug.  28 

Oct.      5 

Sept.  20 

„      80 

Oct.    86 

Dec    10 

Not.   27 

.,      V 

Dec    26 

Jan.    31 

Daya. 

4S 

18 
31 
18 
34 
40 
3« 


SI 
45 


36 


The  eleven  outward  passages  were  made  in  248  days,  and  averaged  twenty-two  days  and 
twelve  hours  each.     The  longest  was  made  iu  thirty-one  days,  and  tlie  shortest  in  seventeen. 

The  homeward  passages  averaged  thirty-five  days  and  a  fraction  each.  None  made  less  than 
twenty-eight  days,  and  none  over  forty-five.    The  twelve  were  performed  in  421  days. 

A  Table  of  all  the  Passages  of  the  Steam  Ship  Great  Western,  between  Bristol  and  New  York, 
from  April,  1838,  to  July,  1839,  showing  the  Time  of  her  Departure  from,  and  Arrival  at, 
each  Port.  &c. 


FROM  BRISTOL  TO  NEW  YORK. 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BRISTOL. 

Sailed. 

Arrired. 

Number  of  Days. 

SaUed. 

Arrired.        i  Number  of  Days. 

1 

Aprils 
June  2 
July  21 
September  8 
October  37 
January  28 
Marcb  83 
May  18 
July  6 

April  23 
June  17 
August  5 
September  24 
NoTember  15 
February  16 
April  14 
May  31 
July  22 

14 

in 

13 

May  7 
June  85 
August  16 
October  4 
NoTember  23 
February  25 
April  82 
June  13 

May  22 
Julys 
August  30 
October  16 
December  7 
March  12 
May  7 
June  26 

»*4 
18 

TRANSATLANTIC  NAVIGATION. 
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Ttie  average  of  passages  from  New  York  to  Bristol,  thirteen  days  and  three-quarters.  The 
shortest  passage  was  twelve  davs  and  a  quarter ;  the  longest  fifteen  days. 

The  average  of  passages  from  Bristol  to  New  York  was  sixteen  dap  and  one-eighth  i  the 
shortest  having  been  thirteen  days,  the  longest  twenty-one  days  and  a  half. 

The  average  of  all  the  passages,  out  and  home,  was  fifteen  days.  The  whole  time  employed 
in  the  first  fifteen  passages,  excluding  fifty-two  days,  during  which  the  ship  lay  up  refitting,  was 
twelve  months  and  one  day.  The  whole  time  spent  at  sea,  in  the  fifteen  passages,  was  225  days. 
In  these  225  days  the  ship  must  have  sailed,  in  all,  about  51,000  miles,  giving  an  average  progress 
of  227  miles  per  day,  and  about  nine  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  out  and  home,  summer  and 
winter. 

By  one  of  the  passages  from  New  York  to  Bristol,  despatches  by  the  ship  were  received  in 
Liverpool  and  London  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  leaving  New  York,  say  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  October,  having  left  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  that  month.  By  the  same, 
and  by  one  other  passage,  passengers  and  despatches  reached  Paris,  by  way  of  England,  on  the 
fifteenth  day. 


8TBAM  BETWB£N  NEW  YORK  AND  LITERPOOL. 

The  Great  Western  Steaa-skip  Company's  steam  ship, 
the  Oreat  Western,  1700  tons,  450  horse  power,  B.  R.  Mat- 
thews, Esq.,  commander;  the  Oreat  Briuiu,  86W)  tons, 
1000  horse  power.  Lieutenant  James  Hoskins,  R.  N.  com- 
muider,  are  intended  to  sail  as  follows: 

GREAT  WESTERN. 

From  LiverpooL  From  New  York. 

Saturday May  17    Thortday Jopeia 


Satorday July    6 

Saturday Aug.  S3 

Saturday Oct.  U 


Thursday July  81 

Thursday Sept.18 

Thoisday .Not.  f 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


From  Urerpo<4. 

Saturday July  26 

Saturday Sept.  ST 

Saturday Nor.  23 


From  New  York. 

Saturday Aug  SO 

Saturday Oct.   25 

Saturday Dec.  30 


Fare  per  Great  Western,  100  d<rilars,  and  Ato  dollars 
stewards'  ISses.  Pare  per  Grant  Britain  will  be  announced 
in  a  future  advertisement. 

For  freiglu  or  passage,  apply  to  RIdiard  Lrvia. 


A  Table  of  all  the  Passages  of  the  Transatlantic  Steam  Ships  Company's  Ships,  Royal  William 
and  Liverpool,  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  from  July,  1838,  to  June,  1839,  showing 
the  time  of  their  departure  from,  and  arrival  at,  each  port. 


NAMES. 


Royal  William. 


UTerpool 

RoyafWUUam. 
Liverpool 


If 
»f 


FROM    LIVERPOOL. 


Sailed. 


date. 
July  5 
Sept.  SO 
Nor.  6 
Dee.  19 
Feb.  6 
AprUSO 
June  13 


Arrired. 


date. 
July  84 
Oct.  10 
Not.  33 
Jan.  6 
Feb.  85 
May  7 
June  SO 


Days. 


Arerage  Royal  WDKam  and  Urerpool  firom  England, 

18  days. 


NAMES. 


Royal  William. 


n  ••••• 

Lirerpool  ....•••.. 
RoyalWilUam  .... 
Lirerpool 


n 


FROM    NEW    YORK. 


SaOad. 


date.  date. 

Aug.  4  Aug.  19 

Oct.  30  Nor.     5 

Dec  6  Dec    St 

Jan.  16  Feb.     8 

Mar.  9  Mar.  39 

May  18  June    1 

Arerage  Royal  William  and  Lirerpool  to  England,  16 

days. 


Arrired. 


Days. 


These  passages  are  calculated  from  dock  to  dock,  and,  it  will  be  observed,  the  LiverpooPs 
passaffes  are  mostly  made  in  the  winter  months,  not  the  best  calculated  for  making  short  voyages. 
Her  tour  trips  to  the  westward  have  been  made  within  forty-two  hours  of  the  same  time.  She 
has,  with  but  one  exception,  made  the  southern  passace ;  thereby  lengthening  her  voyage,  but 
avoiding  the  risk  of  running  upon  ice,  and  obtaining  for  her  passengers  mild  and  fine  weather. 

The  Great  Wettem  will  have  performed  about  eighty  voyages  to  and  from  Bristol  or  Liverpool 
and  New  York  from  the  8th  of  April,  1838,  to  December,  1845.  Average  voyages,  fifteen  davs 
twelve  hours,  outward.  The  passages  from  Bristol  being  somewhat  longer.  The  average  of  tne 
homeward  voyages  was  thirteen  days  nine  hours.  One  voyage  from  Bristol,  touching  at  Madeira, 
was  performed  to  New  York  in  twenty-nine  days  one  hour,  including  one  day  four  hours'  stoppage 
at  Madeira. 

The  following  statement  of  the  time  occupied  in  making  the  passage  between  Liverpool  and 
Halifax,  is  a  most  important  document  in  steam-navigation,  as  not  only  showing  the  certainty  of 
a  quick  communication  across  the  Atlantic  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  at  the  average  rate  at 
which  it  may  be  made.  The  passage  out,  gives  7.86  miles  per  hour ;  while  that  home  (influenced 
by  prevailing  winds  and  currents),  gives  9.8  miles.  The  mean  between  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  speed  obtained  at  sea,  or  what  may  be  called  the  tea-rate.  In  this  case,  the  sea-rate  is 
8.58  miles  per  hour. 
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Passages,  to  and  from  Liverpool  and  Halifax,  of  the  British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail 

Steamships,  from  July  4,  1840,  to  June  4, 1842. 


NAM  ES. 

Voyagea. 

Sailed  ftftnn 
Lirerpool. 

PA8SA0B. 

N  A  M  B  8. 

Toyagea. 

Sailed  from 
Lirerpool. 

PASSAGE. 

Oat.       Hone. 

Ont. 

H.^ 

Britannia 

A(»dia 

nomber. 

1 
1 
8 
1 
S 
3 
8 
8 
1 
4 
3 
4 
2 
5 
4 
5 
8 
9 
5 

date. 
July  4.  1840. 
Aug.  4,    - 
Sept  4,    — 

n    19,    — 
Oct.  4.    — 

n    80,    - 
Nov.  4,    — 
Dec.  4,    — 
Jan.  5,1841. 
Feb.  4,    — 
Mar.  4,    — 

M     SO,    - 

April  4,    — 

so     — 

May  4,    - 
..    19.    - 

Jane  4,    — 
„    19,    — 

Joly  4.    — 

d.  b. 
18    10 
11      4 
11      1 
IS      9 
11      5 
11    13 
11    18 

14  17 

13  8 

15  9 

14  0 

16  13 
13      8 
13    17 
18      6 
11    S3 
10    19 

d.    b. 

10  0 

11  0 
11      3 

10  11 

11  4 
11      7 
11    11 

10  16 
IS      0 

11  0 

10  18 
18     18 

11  15 
11       1 
10     18 
10     15 
10      7 

Acadia 

Colombia 

BriUnnia 

Caledonia. 

Acadia.... 

nomber. 
6 

4 

7 

6 

7 

5 

8 

7 

8 

6 

9 

8 

9 

7 
10 

8 
10 

8 
11 

date. 
JnlylO.  1841. 
Aog.  4,    — 

n    19,    — 
Sept.  4,    ■"- 

..    19.    — 
Oct.  5^    — 

.,    SI.    - 
Not.  4.    — 

n     19.    — 
Dec.  4,    — 
Jan.  4.1841. 
Feb.  4,    — 

..-    19.    - 
Mar.  4.    — 

Aprils,    - 

^    ^     " 
May  4.    - 

«    19,    — 

Jone  4,    — 

d.  b. 

10  IS 
IS    13 

11  SO 
11     19 
13    11 

13  10 

14  4 
11    10 

15  15 
14     17 
14     IS 
p.  bk. 
18      8 
SO     17 
11    11 

13  SO 

14  18 
11     IS 
11     17 

4.   h. 

0    81 

11       1 

Britannia. 

Caledonia 

Acadia 

11    13 

10  SI 

11  3 

Britannia 

Caledonia 

Aradia 

Colombia...... 

Colombia 

BriUnnia 

Caledonia 

Acadia...*..... 

10  10 

11  f 
11     IS 
11       8 

BriUnuia 

Caledonia 

Acadia. 

Colombia.  ••... 

Britannia 

Caledonia 

Acadia 

Colombia 

Colombia ...... 

Britannia 

Caledonia...... 

Acadia 

Colombia 

Britannia 

Caledonia 

Acadia 

11     17 
11       3 

IS      6 
13     11 
10     14 
10     18 
It      8 

Britannia 

CaledonU 

11      5 
11       5 

10      1 
10    11 

Colombia 

Britannia 

9     17 
It     10 

Arerage  paaaage  by  chronometer :— Oot,  18  dayi  6  boora ;  Hene,  1 1  daya  3  hoara. 


MARSEILLES  LINE  OP  PACKETS. 

The  ondermentiuned  ahipa  will  be  regolarly  deapatohed 
from  hence  on  the  lat,  and  frtim  MaraeiUea  on  the  10th  of 
each  meath  dming  the  year,  aa  lallewa  :— 


SHIPS. 

Gaaton 

Miaaoori 

Prince  de  Join- 

Tille  (new).... 
Marcella    (new), 

590  tona 

Nebraaka,  do.  do. 


C4PTA1NS. 


Stephen  Coolter. . 
Jdm  Silreater. . . . 

Wm.W.  Lawrence 


O.  Hagar.. 
Hellespont 


From 
NewYork. 


April  1 
May    1 

Jone  1 

July    1 
Aug.  1 


Fkom 
MaraeiUea. 


Jane  10 
Jttly    10 

Aog.   10 

Sept.  10 
Oct.    10 


LOUISIANA 


They  are  all  faat-eailing,  coppered,  and  copper-fiutened 
▼eaaela,  and  commanded,  or  to  be  commanded,  by  men  of 
experience.  Their  accommodationa  for  paaaeogera  are  all 
that  need  be  deaired  in  point  of  comfort  and  conTenience, 
having  excellent  atate-room  accommodationa. 

Pnnctoality  In  the  daya  of  aaUing  frvm  both  porta  may 
be  relied  on. 

Oooda  addreaaed  to  the  agenta,  will  be  Ibrwaided  free  of 
other  chargea  than  thoae  actoally  paid. 


NEW  YORK  AND  HAMBCRG  PACKETS. 

The  following  ahipa  a^  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  on 
atated  daya  :— 

Barqee  Newton,  Captafai  Weinhalta. 

Ship  Howard,  Captain  Paolsen. 

Barqoe  Milea,  Captain  Eblera. 

Barque  Fraoklia,  Captain  Sleeboom. 

Barqoe  Waahington,  Captain  Kroger. 

Ship  Stephani,  Captain  Kolalb. 

Ship  Brarena,  Captain  Flor. 
Thaoe  ahipa  are  all  coppered  and  oepper4hatened,  aad 
commanded  by  men  of  experience  in  the  trade.  Having 
good  accommodationa  for  cabin  and  ateerage  paaaengera. 
peraona  wiahing  to  have  their  friend  a  frem  Germany  can 
aecnre  theirpaaaage.  Other  ahipa  are  alao  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  Hamboig,  Bremen,  &c. 


AND    NBW.YORK 
PACKETS. 


LINE   OF 


For  the  better  acoommodatioo  of  ahip^perv,  a  ahip  ia 
deapatdMd  fnm  New  York  on  the  lat,  Sdi.  Mth,  IS4b, 
SOth,  and  19th«  of  each  month,  eommencing  the  lOtik  of  Oc- 
tober,  and  conthiuing  ontfl  May,  when  regular  daya  are 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  whereby  greai 
deUya  and  diaappointmenta  will  be  prerented  donog  the 

— .     '"  — • Mea  a 


■omraer  montha.    The  following  ahipa  are  employed  ia 
thia  arrangement:— 

Ship  St.  Mary,  Capt.  Porater. 

Ship  Miaaiaaippi,  Capt.  Hilllard. 

Ship  Sbakapeare,  Capt.  (Sieater. 

Ship  Yasoo,  Capt.  Wibrar. 

Barqoe  Geneaee,  Cai^  Minot. 

Ship  Oswego,  Capt.  Wood. 

Ship  Martha  Waahington,  Capt.  Stereoa. 

Ship  Sartelle,  Captain  Taylor. 
Theae  ahipa  were  all  boilt  in  the  dty  of  New  Yerit,  cx- 
preaaly  for  packeta,  are  of  a  light  draft  of  water,  have  re- 
cently been  newly  coppered,  and  put  in  apletidid  otder, 
with  accommodationa  for  paaaengera  nneqnalled  for  com- 
fort.   They  are  commanded  by  experienced  maatera,  who 


will  make  every  exertion  to  give  general  aatiafoction. 

will  at  all  thnea  be  towed  op  and  down  the  Miariaa&ppI  by 


HOLMES'S  LINE. 


ateamboata. 


Te  aail  ererj  ten  daya  daring  the 

Ship  Orleana,  S.  Seara,  maater. 
Ship  Arfcanaaa,  Banker,  maater. 
Ship  Alabama,  D.  M.  Banker,  maater. 
Ship  Sarataga,  W.  H. Koaaell, maater. 
Ship  Looiaa,  Leavitt,  maater. 
Ship  Rieosi,  Clark,  maater. 
lihip  Sultana,  Dennia,  aaaater. 
SItip  Vickaborg,  Berry,  maater. 
The»e  are  all  fost-aaiiing,  coppered  and  cioppi 
▼eaaela,  boilt  expreaaly  for  thia  trade;  comnaaaded  by  maem 
of  great  experience,  and  will  inaore  at  the  loweat  rates. 

They  will  at  all  time*  be  towed  op  and  down  the  Miaria> 
aippi  by  ateambaaf  a,  aad  will  aaO  punctually  aa  adverriaed. 

Great  care  will  be  taken  of  all  goeda  ahipped  by  thia 
and  well-known  line  j  and  every  exertioo  made  to 
modate  both  dbippera  and  paaaengera. 
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Shippino  in  the  Trade  of  France  and  the  United  States,  as  adyertased  in  the  Hayre  List 

for  the  following  Months  in  1845. 


HAVRE.  ArriTed 

Sanb  AnUia,  Batman,  iaiy  15 Mobile 

Kentucky,  Rocers,  July  17 New  Orle«iM 

John  DimUp,  Cboete,  July  17^ Mobile 

Leila,  Uinins,  JulytO New  York 

Havre.  AGofwoTth,  August  93... do. 

l)eaee]ian,  All«n,  August  93 New  Orleans 

Sea  Lion,  Cros«,  August  84 ....do. 

Jowpbine,  Racaud,  August  25 New  York 

Orand  Conde,  Anbert,  Angost  36 Mobile 

O^todwin,  Davis,  August  80 do. 

Delia  Walker,  Condry,  August  30 Riobmond 

Leopard,  Longcope,  August  30 Baltimose 

Pontliic,  Parker,  August  30 Ridunond 

Viola.  JameaoD,  August  30 .New  Orleans 

Baltimore.  Punck,  Sept.  14 New  York 

Isabella,  Brigg8,Oct.  4 Baltimore 

Sailed 

Louis  Philippe,  CastoflT,  July  15. New  York 

Alberp,  Marwick,  July  15 do. 

Versailltv,  Hunt,  July  16 Boston 

BUen  Brooks,  Howes,  July  16 United  Sutes 

St.  Nicholas,  Pell,  July  18. New  York 

Prohus,  DcTries,  July  20 do. 

Victoria,  Hartshome,  July  21 United  Sutes 

Emerald,  Howe,  August  24 New  York 

UaTre^  Ainswortb,  Sept.  9 do. 


Argo,  Anthony,  Oct.  I New  York 

Pootiac,  Parker,  Oct.  1 New  Orleans 

Goodwin,  Davis,  Oct.  1 New  York 

Leopard,  Longcope,  Oct  9 New  Orleans 

SuUy,  Bdgar,  Oct.  3 New  York 

Vesu,  Soubry,  Oct.  6 New  Orleans 

MARSBILLB8.  Arrived 

Rollo^  Giberson,  August  19. New  Orleans 

Agnes,  Witberell,  Sept.  2 New  York 

Cairo,  Cbilds,  Sept.  3 New  Orlrana 

Whiton,  Curtis,  Sept.  6 New  York 

*^  Sailed 

Missouri,  Silrestre,  July  15 New  York 

Napoleon,  RoUo,  Sept.  3 New  Orleans 

BORDEAUX.  Arrived 

Tamanend,  Child,  July  10. New  Orleans 

Susan,  Wbhart,  Sept.  6 New  York 

Sailed 

Sea,  Allen,  Sept.  95 New  York 

LA  ROCHBLLE.  SaHed 

Mathilda  Luther,  Growell,  SepC  93 New  York 

DUNKIRK.  Arrived 

Paulina,  Stevens,  Oct.  1 New  York 


The  Havre  Trade  Lists  advertised  for  Sales  during  the  following  Months. 


HAVRE.  Por 

Duchess  d'  Orleans,  Richardson,  July  94 New  York 

Burgundy,  Wetton,  August  1 do. 

Tarqnin,  Moody,  July  94. ,. do. 

Sarah  Arsilia,  Bntman,  August  1 do. 

Norman,  Spavin,  July  95 New  Orleans 

Rajah,  Edwidge,  August  5. do. 

Taglioni,  Rogers,  Sept.  10 do. 

Zurich,  Johnson,  Sept.  1 New  York 

Havre,  Ainsworth,  Sept.  8 do. 

Apollo,  Falch,  soon do. 

Taglioni,  Rogers,  Sept.  10 New  Orleans 

Chateaubriand,  Laborde,  Sept,  10 do. 

Rubicon,  Thompson,  soon • do. 

Magnolia.  Gray,  Sept.  20 do. 

Narragsnsett,  Destebecho,  Oct.  1... do. 

Sea  Lron,  Cross.  Oct.  15.... do. 

VesUSoabrY,  Sept.  20 do. 

Andelle,  Gutgnot,  Sept.  90 do. 

Argo,  Anthony,  Sept.  24 New  York 


B altimore,  Funck,  soon New  York 

Goodwin,  Davis,  Sept.  18 do. 

Taglioni.  Rogers,  Sept  16 New  Orleans 

Chateaubriand,  Laborde,  Sept.  15 do. 

Magnolia,  Gray,  Sept.  20 • do. 

Narragansett,  Destebecho,  Oct.  1 do. 

Sea  Lion,  Cross,  Oct.  15... do. 

Vesta,  Soubry,  Sept  90 ^o. 

Andelle,  Guignot,  Sept.  20 do. 

Deucalion,  iilen,  Oct.  20   do. 

Sylvie-de-Grasse,  Thompson,  Oct.  8 New  York 

Utica,  Hewitt,  Oct.  10 do. 

Albany,  Crawford,  Oct.  24 .do. 

Venice,  Salter,  Oct.  12 do. 

Narragansett,  Destebecho,  soon New  Orleans 

Sea  Lion,  Cross,  Oct.  15 ? do. 

Andelle,  Guignot,  Oct.  15 do. 

Deucalion.  Allen,  Oct.  20 do. 

Jupiter,  Carter,  soon Charleston 

Oceanus,  Smith,  soon Texas 


The  daily  New  York  shipping  lists,  always  exhibit  advertisements  of  the  ships 

being  then  ready  to  take  on  board  merchandise  and  passengers :  chiefly  for  the 

following: — 

For  Foreign  Ports. — Ag^adilla,  P.  R. ;  Amsterdam  ;  Antigua  ;  Antwerp ;  Acanzas ; 
Aux  Caves ;  Baltic  ports ;  Barbadoes  ;  Bay  Texas ;  Belize,  Honduras  ;  Bermuda ;  Bour- 
deaux;  Bremen ;  Buenos  Ayres  ;  Canton;  Cape  de  Verds;  Cape  of  Grood  Hope ;  Cardonas; 
Galveston,  Texas  ;  Glasgow  ;  GottenWg ;  Guayaquil ;  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Hamburg ; 
Havanna ;  Havre  ;  Hull ;  Kingston,  Jamaica  ;  Laguayra  ;  Lisbon  ;  Liverpool  ;  London  ; 
Madeira;  Malaga ;  Malta  ;  Manilla ;  Marseilles;  Matansas  ;  Montevideo  ;  Nantes ;  Naples; 
Nassau,  N.  P.;  Nuevitas ;  Palermo;  Panama;  Port-au-Prince;  Porto  Cabello  ;  Porto 
Rico;  Rio  Janeiro;  Rotterdam;  Sandwich  Islands;  Savonilla;  Smyrna;  Stettin;  St. 
John's,  N.  F.;  St.  John's,  N.  B.  ;  St  Kitfs;  Stockholm;  St.  Petersburg,  R.;  St. 
Pierre,  Martinique;  St.  Iliomas;  St.  Vincent;  Trieste;  Turk's  Island;  Valparaiso; 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  foUovnng  are  the  principal  distant  ports  in  the  United  States^  for  which 
large  ships  are  advertised. 

Apalachicola;  Charleston;  Georgetown;  Franklin ;  Key  West;  Mobile  ;  New  Orleans; 
Newport ;  Pensacola ;  Savanna ;  St.  Augustine  ;  St  Mark's ;  St.  Mary's ;  Tampa  Bay. 
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The  range  to  which  the  New  York  steam-packets  and  other  packets  em- 
ployed in  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  goods  in  the  river  and  coasting  trade 
extend,  will  appear  from  the  following  list,  published  in  July,  1845. 


The  Regular  Packets  and  Steamboats  in  the  Coasting 
Trade,  lie  at  or  near  the  following  places.  All  lie  in 
the  Bast  Rirer,  except  those  marked  N.  R. 

Albany  steamboatif»  morning  line...  .Barclay-street,  N.  R. 

ditto,  evening  line Cortlandt-street,  N.  R. 

towboats Broad  and  Cortlandt>streets. 

Alexandria  packets Pier,  No.  14. 

Amboy  ditto Whitehall. 

Apalackicola  ditto >.  ..Barling-slip  and  Pine-street. 

Baltimore  ditto '>..01d-4lip,  Pier  No.  14, and  Wall-street. 

Boston  ditto.... Coenties-slip,  Maiden-luie,  and  Old-slip. 

Bridgeport  ditto James-slip. 

steamboat Catharine-street. 

Catskill  packeto Cedar-street,  N.  R. 

Charleston  ditto Burling-slip  and  Pine-street. 

Darien  ditto Beekman-street. 

East  Haddam  ditto James-slip. 

Eastpnrt  ditto Pier,  No.  2. 

Fall  River  ditto Maiden-lane  and  Coeuties-slip. 

Fishkill  towboats liberty-street.  N.  R. 

Georgetown  ( D.  C.)  packets. Pier,  No.  14. 

(S.  C.)  ditto East  side,  Coenties-slip. 

Hartford  ditto James  and  Coenties-sUps. 

steamboats Peck-slip. 

Hudson  towboats ....Liberty -street,  N.  K. 

Key  West  packets ..Pier,  No.  20. 

Middletown  (Cun.)  packets James-slip. 

Mobile  ditto Burling -slip  and  Wall-street. 

Nantucket  ditto Stevens'- wharf. 

Newark  (N.J.)  ditto Whitehall. 

(N.  J.)  steamboats .....Barclay-street,  N.  R. 

New  Bedford  packets. Peck-slip. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  steamboats  •.  Barclay 'Street,  N.  R. 

(N.  J.)  packets Broad-street. 

Newburg  ditto Warren-street,  N.  R. 


New-Haven  packets  Pet^-elip. 

steamboats Pebk-aU^ 

New-London  packets. Burting'sUjB. 

steamboats Pier,  No.  1,  N.  B. 

New-Orleans  packets WaR-etreet. 

Newport  (R.  I.)ditto Maideo-lane. 

New-Rocbelle  steamboats. .....Poltoei  siiveL 

Norfolk  paokeU Pier,  Ne.  14. 

Norwalk  ditto Jamcs-sUpu 

steamboats Cathariue  sucen. 

Norwich  packets BnriinSHrim. 

steamboats Pier,  N«.  l,ri.  R. 

Petersburg  packets Wall-fltieec 

PhUadelphia  ditto Old-slip  and  Coenties-sttpu 

steamboats Pier,  No.  S,  N.  R. 

towboats Old-slip  and  Pier  No.  S,  N.  B. 

Portland  packets Coentiea-dip. 

Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  ditto Ooeatic»4ifa». 

Pooghkeepsie  towboats liberty-atreeC,  N.  K. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  packets Maideo-lane. 

(R.  I.)  steantboata Pier.  No.  1,  N.  R. 

Richmond  packets Wall  ^ett. 

Sag  Harbour  ditto Peok-eHp. 

Salem  (  M  assaehueetts)  ditto Coentiw-slip. 

Savanna  ditto Ifaidea-lane, 

Saybrook  ditto Coentiee-sUp. 

Shrewsbury  (N.  J.)  ditto CoenticeeKp. 

SUmford  (Con.)  ditto James-slip. 

(Con.)  steamboats Catharine-streec 

St.  Mark's  packets Pier,  No.  W. 

Stoninaton  (Con.)  ditto Jimfo  slip. 

(Con.)  steamboats Pier,  No.  1,  N.  R. 

Troy  towboats Btaart  eirouf 

Washington  City  packets. Pier,  N*.  14. 

WUmington  (N.  C.)  ditto West  si^e  Peck-si^. 


AvKRAGE  Freights  during  the  Summer  of  1845. 


ARTICLES. 

To  LivxRPOOL  :— 
Cotton,  squall  &  round  bales.,  .lb. 

Seeds tierce 

Beef    (304lbs.) 

Beef  and  pork .barrel 

Turpentine. 

'Leather 9000  lbs. 

Tobacco .hogshead 

Heavy  goods ton 

To  London: — 

Tobacco hogshead 

Floor ..barrel 

Naval  stores 

Measurement  goods too 

Heavy  goods • do. 

Oil do. 

Seeds tierce 

Beef   (804  to  336  lbs.) 

Beef barrel 


Value— Sterling. 

s.    d. 

*, 

d. 

0    0| 

to 

0 

•  3-16 

3    0 

I    0 

*t 

1 

0 

1    8 

•V 

1 

0 

40    0 

33    6 

*» 

26 

0 

30    0 

t» 

22 

6 

30    0 

1    0 

t» 

2 

6 

30    0 

28    0 

tt 

80 

0 

27 

6 

4    6 

«• 

5 

• 

3    0 

ARTICLES. 

To  Havxs;— 

(Totton,  square  and  round Jb. 

Ashes .....too 

Bice do. 

Measurement  goods.. do. 

(Jnercitron  hark do. 

Whalebone lb. 

Lard  and  tallow ....do. 

SBAMBN*S  WAGES,  in  1845. 

WITH    SMALL  8T0RBS   ALLOWED. 

To  Liverpool  and  Havre.per  month 

North  of  Europe do. 

Mediterranean..... do. 

West  Indies ...do. 

Coasting. do. 

East  Indies ........do. 

South  America do. 


Valne. 

dlra.cts. 

dira. 

ctt. 

0 

04 

to 

0 

n 

8 

0 

»i 

10 
10 

0 
0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 
0 

n 

18 
13 

t 

0 

12 

« 

«« 

13 
15 

18 
11 

0 

0 
0 

12 

0 

n 

13 

0 

Letter-bags  are  kept  for  the  reception  of  ship-letters,  at  Gilpin's  Reading  Room,  Mer- 
chants* Exchange ;  and  Hale*s  Ship  Letter  Office,  No.  58,  Wall-street,  fw  New  Yoik; 
Amsterdam;  Barbadoes  ;  Carthagena  ;  Constantinople ;  Curasao  ;  Galveston ;  GuajaquH ; 
Hamburg;  Hayanna;  Havre;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Liverpool;  London;  Madeira;  Ma- 
nilla; Naples ;  New  Orleans  ;  Palermo  ;  Panama  ;  Port-au-Prince ;  Rio  Janeiro;  Rotter- 
dam; Sandwich  Islands;  Smyrna;  Stettin;  St  John's,  N.  F. ;  St  Pierre,  Martiniqiie; 
St.  Vincent ;  Turk's  Island  ;  Valparaiso  ;  Vera  Cruz. — (See  Post  Office  of  tike  UmUfd 
States,  generally/;  New  Post  Office  Law ;  Miscellaneous  Statements,) 

The  following  statement  includes  the  names  and  tonnage  of  the  principal 
British  and  American  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  London  firom  the  United 
States,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  though  not  comprehending 
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half  the  number  actuaUy  engaged  in  trade  between  those  ports  and  the  United 
States. 

Ffw*  New  York. — British  :  Clutha,  498  tons.  Amebican  :  Prince  Albert,  980 
tons;  Washington,  300  tons;  Westminster,  608  tons;  St.  James,  617  tons;  Northum- 
berhmd,  990  tons ;  Gladiator,  674  tons  ;  Mediator,  647  tons ;  Switzerland,  590  tons ; 
Quebec,  666  tons ;  Robert  Fulton,  550  tons ;  Wellbffton,  703  tons ;  Hendrick  Hudson, 
821  tons;  Talisman,  350  tons  ;  Jessore,  500  tons;  Arethusa,  336  tons ;  Toronto,  609  tons. 

From  Boston. — British  :  none.  American  :  Talisman,  350  tons  ;  Vespasian,  400 
tons  ;  Ellen,  400  tons. 

From  Charleston. — British  :  Marion,  427  tons.  AjfERiCAN :  Ark,  400  tons ;  Abagin, 
350  tons  ;  Brontes,  400  tons. 

From  Baltimore. — British  :  none.     Amrrican  :  Laura,  300  tons. 

Names  and  tonnage  of  principal  British  and  American  vessels  which  arrived 
at  Liverpool^  daring  the  same  period. 

From  New  York, — British:  Brothers,  537  tons.  American:  Europe,  613 
tons;  Aderon  Dark,  608  tons;  Samuel  Hicks,  818  tons;  New  York,  972  tons; 
Toronto,  609  tons ;  St  Patrick,  896  tons;  Liverpool,  1129  tons;  Siddons,  900  tons; 
Columbus,  664  tons;  Sea,  800  tons;  Ashburton,  1077  tons;  Ann,  218  tons;  Stephen 
Whitn^,  995  tons ;  Yorkshire,  1058  tons ;  Cambridge,  877  tons  ;  Patrick  Henry,  982 
tons  ;  St  Lawrence,  425  tons  ;  Paul  Jones,  650  tons ;  Oxford,  707  tons  ;  Rochester,  845 
tons  ;  Indiana,  607  tons  ;  Grarrick,  900  tons  ;  George  Washington,  609  tons ;  Ohio,  757 
tons ;  St  George,  845  tons ;  Montezuma,  982  tons ;  Virginian,  650  tons ;  MonteceUo, 
390  tons;  Hottinguer,  1000  tons;  Kalamaiioo,  798  tons;  Lancashire,  600  tons;  Roscius, 
1067  tons;  John  It.  Skiddy,  908  tons;  Adirondack,  761  tons;  Sheffield,  564  tons;  Inde- 
pendence, 800  tons ;  Isabella,  745  tons  ;  Waterloo,  900  tons ;  Henry,  434  tons  ;  Souther- 
non,  700  tons;  Pacific,  600  tons;  Henry  Clay,  1300  tons;  Shenandoak,  750  tons; 
Queen  of  the  West,  1334  tons ;  Sheridan,  1000  tons ;  Tarolinta,  570  tons;  Caledonia, 
545  tons ;  Haidee,  647  tons ;  Empire,  1000  tons  ;  London,  700  tons. 

From  Boston. — British:  none.  American:  Iberias,  329  tons;  Concordia,  641 
tons  ;  Ashburton,  553  tons  ;  Barnstable,  873. 

From  PhilaMh)kia. — British  :  none.  Amsricak  :  Savannah,  816  tons ;  Mononga- 
hela,  500  tons  ;  lliomas  P.  Cope,  845  ;  Saranak,  816  tons  ;  Susquehanna,  560  tons. 

From  Charleston. — British  :  Mandane,  360  tons ;  Safeguard,  290  tons  ;  Conrad,  367 
tons ;  Creole,  455  tons ;  Sarah  Stewart,  365  tons ;  Borneo,  458  tons  ;  John  Renwick, 
402  tons ;  Promise,  446  tons  ;  Macao,  482  tons  ;  SeUna,  258  tons  ;  Sarah,  517  tons  ; 
Jessie,  679  tons ;  Chieftain,  325  tons ;  Burrel,  402  tons  ;  Lavinia,  374  tons ;  Corsair,  476 
ions ;  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  426  tons ;  Lady  Bagot,  455  tons ;  Robert  Ker,  357  tons  ; 
Ann, Kenny,  486  tons;  Lady  Sale,  736  tons;  Cremona,  506  tons;  Wilson,  281  tons; 
Lady  Fitznerbert,  386  tons ;  Lord  Ashburton,  1009  tons ;  Cambridge,  494  tons ;  Ross, 
645  tons ;  Consbrook,  423  tons  ;  Conqueror,  657  tons ;  Thetis,  584  tons ;  Constitution, 
558  tons;  Janet,  320  tons ;  Portland,  541  tons  ;  Leonard  Dobbin,  611  tons  ;  Morgiana, 
354  tons;  Kingston,  431  tons;  Johnstone,  436  tons;  Evergreen,  574  tons;  Kilty, 
388  tons.  AiCERiOAN :  Lochinvar,  635  tons ;  Swanton,  709  tons ;  Augusta,  708 
tons ;  Thomas  Bennett,  505  tons  ;  Shenandoah,  700  tons  ;  John  Baring,  430  tons  ; 
Arabella,  696  tons  ;  Harriett  and  Jessie,  453  tons ;  Victor,  394  tons  ;  Columbia,  344 
tons;  Xaylon,  420  tons;  Ebinore,  597  tons;  John  Fehrman,  428  tons;  Delia  Walker, 
494  tons ;  Tartar,  573 ;  Susquehanna,  560  tons ;  B.  Aylmar,  437  tons  ;  Marengo,  426 
tons ;  lUchmond,  475  tons ;  Treton,  428  tons ;  Ambassador,  452  tons ;  Virginia,  612  tons ; 
Peter  Hattrick,  355  tons ;  St.  Mark,  545  tons ;  Roger  Sharman,  496  tons  ;  Persia,  438 
tons ;  Thames,  372  tons  ;  Southport,  499  tons ;  John  Baring,  550  tons ;  Swatra,  747  tons ; 
Republic,  644  tons. 

From  Savannah. — British:  Oronocto,  609  tons;  Ben  Nevis,  955  tons;  Douglas,  650 
tons  ;  Kingston,  431  tons  ;  Coronation,  739  tons  ;  Ocean  Queen,  568  tons  ;  Myrene,  244 
tons ;  Envoy,  481  tons ;  Devonport,  767  tons  ;  Primrose,  553  tons ;  Syria,  580  tons  ; 
Leander,  813  tons ;  Ottawa,  562  tons ;  Fanny,  367  tons ;  Robert,  665  tons;  Acadia,  800 
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tons;  Alexander  Grant,  689  tons;  Britannia,  609  tons;  Seyem,  573  tons ;  Sesostris,  606 
tons;  Glasgow,  611  tons;  James  and  Mary  Sinnot,  533  tons;  Nelson  Village,  384  tons; 
Thomas,  765  tons;  Stadacona,  619 tons;  Lady  Falkland,  672  tons;  Ayrshire,  543  tons; 
Carleton,  404  tons ;  Sherbrooke,  505  tons ;  Lord  Canterbury,  599  tons ;  Rockshire,  565 
Queen  Victoria,  588  tons;  Parmelia,  811  tons;  Leshmago,  741  tons;  Charles,  579  tons; 
Leander,  733  tons ;  Robert  A.  Parke,  389  tons ;  Socrates,  457  tons ;  Espinola,  880  tons, 
American  :  Robert  Shaw,  402  tons ;  Powhattan,  640  tons ;  Nicholas  Biddle,  790  tons 
Lancaster,  798  tons;  Susannah  Cumming,  540  tons;  Tamerlane,  346;  Clyde,  415  tons 
Pacific,  595  tons;  Harward,  340  tons;  Stirling,  493  tons;  Charles  Joseph,  310  tons, 
Clyde,  413  tons ;  Eli  Whitney,  528  tons  ;  Howw^i,  387  tons ;  Glendower,  518  tons ;  I3i' 
zabeth,  531  tons,  Edwin,  339  tons  ;  Denmark,  554  tons. 

From  Mobile, — British  :  Civion,  292  tons;  Superb,  519  tons ;  Dumfries-shire,  873  tons; 
Lady  Milton,  636  tons;  John  Munn,  637  tons;  John  and  Robert,  501  tons;  Sisters,  851 
tons  ;  Washington,  800  tons  ;  Charles  Humberstone,  640  tons  ;  Java,  372  tons ;  Samuel, 
558  tons ;  John  Bell,  501  tons  ;  James  Moran,  600  tons ;  Harmony,  852  tons ;  Maran- 
ham,  451  tons;  Rankin,  1120  tons;  Lanark,  648  tons;  Satellite,  824  tons;  Agenora, 
731  tons;  Herculean,  317  tons  ;  John  Bentley,  783  tons;  Alexander  Edmond,  716  tons; 
Lochlibo,  1006  tons;  Rasalama,  780  tons  ;  Jane,  781  tons;  W.  IHrie,  552  tons;  Helen, 
860  tons  ;  Malabar,  686  tons ;  Mary,  342  tons  ;  Duncan,  644  tons  ;  Agnes  Gilmour,  915 
tons;  Wallace,  864  tons  ;  Asia,  647  tons;  Symmetry,  1009  tons  ;  Henry  Gardiner,  701 
tons ;  Margaret  PoUoc,  917  tons ;  Ottawa,  1 147  tons ;  Duncan  lUtchie,  610  tons ;  Birken- 
head, 935  tons;  John  Campbell,  624  tons;  Llantamum  Abbey,  431  tons;  Oceana, 
799  tons;  Tay,  512  tons;  Queen,  650  tons;  Aurora,  709  tons.  Americaiv  :  Eliza- 
beth, 549  tons  ;  By  town,  346  tons;  Lucy,  396  tons;  Suffolk,  518  tons  ;  Waverley,  529 
tons ;  Burlington,  534  tons ;  Palestine,  469  tons ;  Pactolus,  500  tons ;  Wini^nac,  339 
tons  ;  Clara,  525  tons ;  Elizabeth  Denison,  806  tons  ;  Isaac  Newton,  599  tons ;  Susan 
Howell,  766  tons  ;  Oxnard,  688  tons ;  Dublin,  650  tons ;  Shannon,  843  tons  ;  Rob  Roy, 
525  tons  ;  North  Sea,  379  tons ;  Ag^es,  429  tons  ;  Superior,  570  tons  ;  Sarah  Ann,  43  L 
tons  ;  Memphis,  800  tons  ;  Cartha^^,  426  tons  ;  Virginian,  700  tons ;  Asia,  474  toi^  ; 
Joshua  Bates,  620 tons;  Epaminondas,  500  tons;  WiUiam  Goddard,  514  tons;  Bombay, 
550  tons  ;  Hudson,  713  tons;  Powhattan,  590  tons  ;  Carrol,  695  tons;  Cornelia,  1065 
tons ;  Great  Britain,  694  tons  ;  Bowditch,  578  tons ;  Lancaster,  798  tons  ;  Alhambra, 
713  tons  ;  Rockingham,  400  tons ;  Robert  Parker,  599  tons ;  T.  B.  Wales,  600  tons ;  St. 
Leon,  505  tons  ;  Hector,  560  tons  ;  Java,  538  tons ;  Brewster,  696  ;  Ondiaka,  749  tons ; 
Portsmouth,  520  tons. 

From  New  Orleans^-^'BRiTiSB. :  Gossypium,  745  tons ;  Tameriane,  495  tons ;  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  651  tons;  Zanoni,  590  tons  ;  Magnificent,  731  tons;  The  Duke,  682  tons; 
Bonadea,  625  tons  ;  Favourite,  661  tons  ;  Victory,  590  tons  ;  Lord  Maidstone,  683  tons 
Margaret,  795  tons;  North  Pole,  312  tons;  Pursuit,  731  tons  ;  Provincialist,  880  tons 
Lord  Sandon,  678  tons  ;  Mavfield,  824  tons  ;  Lanarkshire,  689  tons  ;  Elizabetii,  691  toos 
Columbine,  607  tons ;  British  King,  637  tons ;  Coromandel,  662  tons ;  Octarius,  634  Urns , 
Amoy,  648  tons  ;  Grampian,  774  tons  ;  Glentanner,  610  tons ;  Yorkshire,  808  tons ;  Elea- 
nor, 679  tons  ;  Gertrude,  703  tons  ;  W.  Abrams,  706  tons  ;  Rothschild,  645  tons  ;  Broom, 
889  tons  ;  Susan,  537  tons;  Huron,  498  tons;  Venelia,  581  tons  ;  Aberdeen,  560  tons; 
Seraphine,  643  tons  ;  Marchioness  of  Abercom,  875  tons  ;  Warren  Hastings,  698  tona 
Miltiades,  675  tons ;  Glenlyon,  908  tons  ;  Lamport,  743  tons ;  Emerald,  721  t<Mas 
Springfield,  547  tons ;  Lord  Seaton,  730  tons ;  Themis,  1004  tons  ;  Henry  Duncan,  562  tons 
Good  Intent,  592  tons ;  Importer,  734  tons  ;  Swan,  859  tons  ;  Royal  Adelaide,  453  tons 
Victoria,  716  tons;  Lady  Constable,  613  tons  ;  Laurel,  808  tons  ;  Glenleven,  646  tons  , 
Sapphire,  714  tons  ;  Caledonia,  789;  Falcon,  382  tons;  Envoy,  740  tons;  Belmont,  937 
tons ;  Enchantress,  832  tons  ;  Independence,  693  tons  ;  Pallas,  520  tons  ;  Creorgianai 
513  tons  ;  England,  893  tons ;  Lord  Wellington,  732  tons  ;  Arabian,  581  tons  ;  Standard, 
531  tons  ;  Chiefitain,  795  tons  ;  Ellerslie,  734  tons;  Ann  Armstrong,  899  tons  ;  Eyening 
Star,  642  tons  ;  China,  645  tons;  Hebe,  450  tons  ;  Ann  Jeffie,  941  tons  ;  Mountidneer, 
869  tons ;  Henrietta  Mary,  844  tons ;  Jane,  658  tons ;  Imogen,  330  tons  ;  Corea,  734 
tons;  Hero  of  Sidon,  615  tons;  Goliah,  988  tons  ;  Sir  Charles  Napier,  638  tons  ;  Ar- 
gyle,  634  tons  ;    Henry  Bliss,    729  tons  ;    Ocean  Queen,    802  tons ;    liverpocJ,   514 
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tons.  Amebican  :  Onea,  750  tons ;  Europe,  598  tons ;  George  Stephens,  498  tons ; 
St.  Cloud,  475  tons ;  T.  B.  Wales,  599  tons ;  Sheffield,  590  tons ;  J.  Shepherd, 
730  tons ;  Caledonia,  545  tons ;  Charlemagne,  741  tons ;  Diana,  600  tons ;  Mary- 
land, 401  tons ;  Russell  Glover,  795  tons ;  Fanny,  615  tons  ;  Elizabeth  Bruce,  606  tons  ; 
Cairo,  593  tons ;  Washington,  494  tons ;  Meteor,  709  tons  ;  Alhambra,  695  tons ; 
Essex,  774  tons ;  Laura,  763  tons ;  Brewster,  696  tons ;  Walpole,  703  tons  ;  (xoodwin, 
724  tons ;  Swatra,  862  tons ;  Empire,  1049  tons  ;  St  Lawrence,  460  tons ;  Persian,  492 
tons ;  Dibdin,  570  tons ;  Abbot  Lord,  500  tons ;  Commerce,  502  tons ;  London,  637  tons ; 
Oregon,  688  tons  ;  Mayflower,  500  tons  ;  Soldan,  765  tons  ;  Scotland,  517  tons;  Fran- 
coma,  532  tons ;  Kilby,  597  tons ;  Columbiana,  600  tons;  Hampden,  704  tons;  Thomas 
Parkins,  670  tons  ;  Republic,  900  tons  ;  Malabar,  600  tons ;  Tyrian,  544  tons  ;  Emblen, 
644  tons ;  Mississippi,  717  tons  ;  Champlain,  728  tons  ;  Luconia,  576  tons ;  Cygnet,  498 
tons ;  Logan,  613  tons  ;  Leopard,  580  tons ;  General  Veazie,  443  tons  ;  Adams,  600  tons  ; 
Desdemona,  710  tons  ;  Ontario,  640  tons ;  Sweden,  680  tons ;  Neptune,  569  tons  ;  Ge- 
nessee,  459  tons  ;  Lehigh,  541  tons;  Liverpool,  642  tons ;  Constantine,  841  tons;  Suf- 
folk, 651  tons  ;  Pharsalia,  653  tons ;  Stephen  Baldwin,  680  tons. 

BRITISH  NAVIGATION  WITH  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

The  Transatlantic  ships  employed  in  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  North  American  colonies,  are  adapted  in  size  to  the  cargoes  which 
they  carry,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  colonial  or  British  ports,  in  which  they 
lade  and  discharge. 

The  ships  which  carry  timber  from  the  ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Chaleur 
bay,  Miramichi,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  range  from  150  tons  to  above  1000 
tons.  The  principal  ships  laden  with  timber,  &c.,  from  the  North  American 
colonies,  which  discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  were  the  following,  viz.: — 

Port  op  London. — The  Themis,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John's, 
1004  tons,  30  men.  The  SchoodiaCy  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  Ste- 
phen's, 1005  tons,  31  men.  Princess  Royal,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St. 
John's,  1096  tons,  29  men.  Indus,  of  Glasgow,  822  tons,  26  men.  Manchester,  o^ 
Quebec,  825  tons,  25  men.  The  greater  number  of  the  other  ships  in  this  trade,  and 
those  which  discharge  at  the  port  of  London,  the  Clyde,  Leith,  Bristol,  Cork,  &c.,  range 
from  300  tons  to  700  tons.  Those  which  are  laden  at  the  shallow  ports  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  with  timber  and  deals,  and  discharge  at  the  shallow  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  range  as  low  as  from  300  tons  to  about  120  tons. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Newfoundland,  are 
seldom  above  200  tons,  and  frequently  of  much  less  burden.  Those  trading  with  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (some  of  the  timber  ships  excepted),  are 
usually  of  moderate  burden. 

West  Indies. — ^The  ships  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  would  formerly  be  consi- 
dered of  very  large  burden ;  but  compared  with  those  engaged  in  the  North  American 
trade,  they  are  not  usually  half  the  capacity. 

South  American  Trade. — Generally,  the  trade  carried  on  with  South  America,  is 
In  small  ships  and  brigs. 

East  Indies  and  China. — ^The  most  splendid  ships  belonging  to  the  British  empire 
are  those  employed  in  the  trade  with  India  and  China.  This  was  at  all  times  the  case. 
These  magnificent  ships  are  built  chiefly  in  the  river  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the  Mersey,  and 
the  Clyde.  The  following  vessels  are  among  the  principal  ships  which  arrived  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  from  India,  &c  ,  in  the  port  of  London,  viz.  : — 

From  Calcutta,  the  WeUesley,  of  London,  1013  tons,  60  men.  Monarch,  of  Lon- 
don, 1282  tons,  84  men.     Prince  of  Wales,  of  London,   1241  tons,  84  men.    The 
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Queen,  of  London,  1244  tons,  82  men.  Gloriana^  of  Newcastle,  1056  tons,  62  men; 
EUenboraugh,  of  Newcastle,  1031  tons,  62  men.  Owen  Glendower^  of  London,  989 
tons,  67  men.  Bucephalus,  o(  Newcastle,  985  tons,  64  men.  SotUhamptony  of  Lon- 
don, 971  tons,  68  men.  Maidstone,  of  London,  938  tons,  52  men.  Seringapaiamu 
of  London,  870  tons,  65  men.  Somes,  of  London,  785  tons,  29  men.  Union,  of 
London,  750  tons,  27  men.  Westminster,  of  London,  610  tons,  26  men.  China,  658 
tons,  28  men.     Besides  a  great  many  other  ships  of  from  400  tons  to  600  tons. 

From  Madras,  the  Equestrian,  of  London,  800  tons,  37  men.  The  Neptune^  of 
London,  645  tons,  30  men.  The  LarMns,  700  tons,  25  men.  Besides  other  ships  of 
from  300  tons  to  600  tons. 

From  Bombay,  the  Universe^  of  Dundee,  719  tons,  26  men.  The  Nelson,  of  Glas- 
gow, 603  tons,  24  men.  The  CamaUc,  of  London,  632  tons,  32  men.  Besides  others 
of  less  burden. 

From  Cantok,  the  Htndostan^  of  London,  708  tons,  37  men.  The  Ctude  Eden^ 
of  London,  930  tons,  52  men.  The  Royal  Albert,  of  Greenock,  507  tons,  17  men. 
The  VAme,  of  Liverpool,  577  tons,  21  men.  Besides  other  ships  from  400  tons  to 
500  tons. 

In  the  trade  with  Singapore,  New  South  Wales^  and  other  eastern  places,  the  ships 
vary  in  size  from  250  tons  to  600. 

The  ships  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  the  Clyde,  and  the 
Mersey,  and  ports  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  other  eastern  places,  vary  in  their  siie 
fVom  300  tons  to  700  registered  tons. 

The  following  summary  of  the  cargoes  discharged  by  some  of  the  principal  ships 
arriving  from  the  United  States,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  ports  of  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  will  be  found  curious  and  instructive. 

The  cargo  discharged  in  February,  1845,  at  the  St.  Katherine*8  Dock,  London,  by 
the  American  ship  Victoria,  of  938  tons,  30  men,  from  New  York,  exhibits  the  variety 
of  exports :  viz.,  4164  barrels  of  turpentine,  2300  barrels  of  oil  cake,  17  casks  of  oil, 
66  tierces,  19  half-tierces,  and  1  hogshead  of  tobacco,  2629  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  174 
tierces  of  beef,  70  barrels,  48  half-barrels  of  pork,  161  cases,  64  casks  of  cheese,  26 
barrels  of  tallow,  161  cases,  64  casks  of  general  merchandise,  20  barrels  of  sarsapahlla, 
75  cases  of  cloths,  25  boxes  of  black  weights,  1  case,  1  cask  of  specie,  30  boxes  of 
broom  com,  30  boxes  and  17  casks  of  broom  handles,  and  6  dozen  brooms  and  whips. 

The  Prince  Albert,  of  New  York,  980  tons,  37  men,  from  New  York,  discharged  a 
month  previously  in  the  port  of  London,  44  casks,  23  cases,  12  bales  of  general  mer- 
chandise, 25,440  staves,  122  logs  of  cedar,  1050  casks  of  oil-cake,  303  casks  of  oil* 
20  barrels  of  lard  oil,  16  casks  of  spermaceti,  1492  barrels  of  turpentine,  30  barrels  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  79  pigs  of  lead,  1  case  of  worsted,  7  hogriieads  of  furs,  1 1  casks 
and  50  kegs  of  tobacco,  235  bales  of  hemp,  4901  bushels  and  four  casks  of  Indhin 
corn,  110  barrels  of  pork,  125  tierces  of  beef,  1054  cases,  and  296  casks  of  cheese,  1 
tierce  of  hams,  2  hogsheads  of  tallow,  10  kits  of  salmon,  1  cask  of  tongues,  5  hides,  3 
boxes,  and  1  barrel  of  bread. 

The  Northumberland,  of  New  York,  990  tons,  32  men  ;  discharged  a  cargo  of  nearly 
similar  articles,  with  the  addition  of  197  bundles  of  whalebone. 

The  Wellington,  the  Hendrich  Hudson,  the  Westminster,  the  St,  James,  the  Qtuhee, 
the  Mediator,  the  Switzerland,  the  Gladiator,  the  Robert  Fuller,  &c.,  discharged  similar 
cargoes,  and  all  these  will  comprehend  a  view  of  the  imports  from  America  into  the  port 
of  London,  if  we  add  tobacco,  and  an  occasional  vessel  from  Boston,  Charleston,  and 
Baltimore.     The  outward  cargoes  consist  chiefly  of  British  manufactures. 

Talisman,  of  Boston,  discharged  in  London,  60,000  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  2  tons  of  horn 
tip9,  3  cases  of  merchandise,  1  case  of  hoops,  39  bales  of  hemp,  6  barrels  of  isinglass, 
23|  tuns  of  oil,  and  500  tons  of  ice. 

The  Louisa,  of  the  United  States,  from  Baltimore,  300  tons,  1 1  men,  discharged 
577  tierces  of  beef,  584  barrels  and  164  tierces  of  pork,  9  casks  of  grease,  100  kegs  of 
tongues,  51  casks  of  tallow,  1  barrel  and  50  half  barrels  of  suet,  227  tierces  of  beef, 
100  barrels  of  pork,  21  hogsheads  of  quercitron  bark,  3  tierces  of  bones,  14  tierces  of 
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c1over*seed,  13  tierces  and  6  tons  of  sassafras  root^  I  ease  of  merchandise,  10  hogsheads 
of  tobacco^  1  tierce  of  bees'-wax,  and  30  kegs  of  batter. 

Cargoes  of  timber  from  British  America.— The  John  and  Maty^  of  Quebec,  from 
Quebec,  12  men,  286  tons;  discharged  20  pieces  of  wbite^  and  450  pieces  of  red  pine, 
400  deals,  and  3922  staves. 

The  Clyde^  of  St.  John's,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  20  men,  711  tons;  dis- 
charged 288  pieces  of  pine  and  139  pieces  of  birch  timber,  13,737  deals,  5650  palings, 
2600  pieces  of  lath  wood,  3840  staves,  43  boards,  and  4  fathoms  firewood. 

The  Juniory  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  19  men,  677  tons;  discharged  20  pieces  of  oak 
timber,  50  pieces  of  elm,  58  pieces  of  pine,  12,474  deals,  and  8610  staves. 

l^\k^ Liverpooly  of  Halifax,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  20  men,  536  tons;  dis- 
charged 335  pieces  of  pine  timber,  11,959  deals  and  ends,  7719  head  staves,  3  cords  of 
lathwood,  and  3  barrels  of  furs  and  skins. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cargoes  which  were  discharged  in  London,  from  ships, 
which  arrived  from  India,  China,  &c. 

The  Queeny  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  42  men,  1244  tons;  discharged  1385  chests 
of  indigo,  246  bales  of  raw  silk,  122  chests  and  4029  bags  of  sugar,  991  bags  of  salt-* 
petre,  102  hogsheads  of  oil  seed,  4600  packets  of  linseed,  2500  bundles  of  rattans,  53 
cases  of  silk  piece  goods,  38  cases  of  silk  corahs,  545  bags  of  rice,  2  butts  and  1  pipe  of 
returned  wine,  22  tubs  and  243  boxes  of  camphor,  5  cases  of  cheroots,  10  barrels  of  pep- 
per, 10  cases  of  lac  dye,  and  6  cases  of  arrowroot. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  84 
men,  1244  tons ;  discharged  3762  bags  of  sugar,  101  bales  of  raw  silk,  810  chests  and  2 
boxes  of  indigo,  1 10  cases  of  castor  oil,  1378  bags  of  rice,  3300  bundles  of  rattans,  705 
bundles  of  cherelta,  6  barrels  of  senna,  100  barrels  of  jute,  1250  packets  of  oil-seed,  1 
box  of  cowries,  36  cases  of  piece  goods,  100  puncheons  of  rum,  1778  bags  of  saltpetre, 
1400  packets  of  cowries,  12  cases  of  sundries,  6  chests  of  tea,  25  butts  and  20  pipes  of 
wine,  shipped  in  London  for  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  1  box  of 
ostrich  feathers. 

The  Walmer  CasiU^  of  London,  from  Canton,  Hong-Kong,  and  Manilla,  48  men, 
656  tons ;  discharged  3622  chests  and  598  half  chests  of  tea,  13,425  bags  of  sugar,  and 
26  tons  of  sapan  wood. 

The  Monarchy  of  London,  from  Calcutta  and  St.  Helena,  84  men,  1282  tons;  dis- 
charged 3094  bags  of  sugar,  394  chests  of  indigo,  3020  bags  of  saltpetre,  635  bags  of 
born  tips,  431  bales  of  raw  silk,  1758  packets  of  linseed,  23  chests  of  lac  dye,  19  cases 
of  piece  goods,  2  trusses  of  silk,  50  puncheons  of  rum,  100  bales  of  jute,  and  90  bags 
of  rice. 

The  Great  Briiam,  of  London,  from  Montreal,  20  men,  492  tons  ;  discharged  3439 
barrels  of  flour,  2179  staves,  75  pair  of  oars,  252  deals,  108  handspikes,  550  barrels  of 
ashes,  and  1  case  of  books. 

The  Peruviany  of  St»  John's,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  16  men,  373  tons; 
discharged  2200  barrels  of  whale  and  350  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  10  tons  of  whale-fins,  4 
logs  of  mahogany,  and  2052  deals  and  battens. 

The  Theiisy  of  Goole,  from  St.  Petersburg,  9  men,  324  tons ;  discharged  1499  chet- 
werts  and  56  bags  of  linseed,  50  bundles  and  43  half  bundles  of  hemp,  2  bales  of  horse 
tails,  3  bales  of  hair  and  1  bale  of  horse  and  ox  hair,  1  bale  of  bristle  waste,  23  bales  of 
feathers,  19  bales  of  wool,  30  bales  of  calf  skins,  1  box  of  merchandise,  133  bales  of  horse 
manes,  59  casks  and  68  half  casks  of  bristles,  2  cases  of  isinglass,  1  fathom  of  firewood, 
and  1900pieces  of  lathwood. 

The  Universe,  of  Dundee,  from  Bombay,  26  men,  719  tons;  discharged  564  bags  of 
coffee,  173  bundles  and  432  bags  of  turmeric,  50  bales  of  coir  yam,  185  bags  of  senna 
leaves,  24  boxes  of  arrowroot,  14  boxes  of  gum  dammar,  1  box  of  poppy,  3  boxes  of  shel- 
lac, 306  bags  of  pepper,  63  cases  of  olibanum,  147  cases  of  gum  arabic,  148  elephants 
teeth,  1  case  of  gum  benjamin,  10  bags  of  croton  seed,  90  cases  of  China  indigo,  835  cases 
of  camphor,  51  cases  of  raw  camphor,  4  cases  of  shawls,  291  cases  of  1  case  shells,  22 
cases  of  myrrh,  200  cases  of  animi,  6  cases  of  kino,  16  cases  of  cardamoms,  116  cases  of 
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cowries,  3  boxes  of  sea-horse  teeth,  4  bags  or  cocolus  indicus,  3655  bags  of  oil-seed,  421 
cases  of  cassia,  814  bales  of  cotton,  36  kegs  of  aloes,  24  bags  of  safflower,  8  bags  of  iiD- 
seed,  4  cases  of  nutmegs,  40  bags  of  gall  nuts,  300  bags  of  pepper,  2  chests  of  comots, 

33  cases  of  China  root,  41  bags  of  senna  leaves,  3950  buffalo  horns,  468  bags  of  cowries, 
21  bundles  of  mats,  1  bundle  of  hides,  139  pieces  of  elephants'  teeth,  2  cases  of  shells, 
960  frazils  and  16  half  frazils  of  coffee,  4  cases  of  1  half  case  of  cinnamon  oil,  572  bags 
of  linseed,  21  cases  of  merchandise,  2  cases  of  sundries,  7  cases  of  mother  of-])earl  shells, 
10  cases  of  silks,  85  baskets  of  China  root,  356  pieces  of  hollow  ivory,  177  pieces  aad  509 
cases  of  ivory,  13  pieces  of  ball  ivory,  45  pieces,  14  bundles,  and  799  elephants*  teeth, 
5  cases  of  retail  goods,  3  cases  of  books,  &c.,  and  50  robins  of  castor  seed. 

The  Equestrian,  of  London,  from  Madras,  29  men,  800  tons;  discharged  2152  bales 
of  cotton,  86  trunks  of  handkerchiefs,  683  bags  of  turmeric,  14  bales  of  blue  cloth,  245 
bags  of  linseed,  10,76G  pieces  of  redwood,  9  casks  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  8  half  chests  of  castor 
oil,  309  chests  of  indigo,  20  trunks  of  handkerchiefs,  221  bags  of  coffee,  and  5560  bags  of 
sugar. 

The  Coromandely  of  Greenock,  from  Canton,  21  men,  765  tons  ;  discharged  I  case  of 
silks,  1  case  of  china  ware,  31  bales  of  raw  silk,  and  16,501  packages  of  tea. 

The  Nelson^  of  Glasgow,  from  Bombay,  24  men,  603  tons ;  discharged  40  cases  of 
myrrh,  54  cases  of  gum  arable,  3  casks  of  tallow,  50  cases  of  olibanum,  10  cases  of  animi, 
1068  coils  of  coir  rope,  1175  bags  of  turmeric,  1060  bags,  718  frazils,  and  50  nungs  oJT 
coffee,  502  pieces  of  ivory,  547  bags  of  pepper,  9  cases  of  myrrh,  45  bundles  of  coir  yarn, 
5295  pieced  of  buffalo  horns,  3132  pieces  of  sapan  wool,  18  cases  of  silk,  179  cases  of 
cassia,  200  bundles  of  100  duppatas  of  galangal,  33  cases  of  olibanum,  1  case  of  cowries, 
152  crates  of  terra  japan,  23  cases  of  rhubarb,  50  chests  of  tea,  31  kegs  of  aloes,  150 
cases  of  cassia  lignea,  19  cases  of  benjamin,  698  bales  of  cotton,  3  cases  of  shawls,  18 
chests  of  coral  shells,  150  chests  of  cassia  lignea,  25  chests  of  camphor,  and  several  bandies 
of  coir  yarn. 

The  Neptune^  of  London,  from  Madras,  50  men,  645  tons;  discharged  1620  bales 
of  cotton,  826  chests  of  indigo,  3374  bags  of  rice,  768  bags  of  sugar,  507  bags  of 
turmeric,  50  bags  of  soap  nuts,  37  bales  of  hides,  8  trunks  of  piece  goods,  26  trunks  of 
handkerchiefs,  5  boxes  of  camphor,  5106  pieces  of  redwood,  50  bales  of  cotton,  37  bags 
of  cardamoms,  18  bags  of  coffee,  2  bags  of  cloves,  I  box  of  cinnamon,  and  10  bales  of 
piece  goods. 

The  Surge,  of  London,  from  Canton,  Hong  Kong,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  22 
men,  543  tons;  discharged  4090  chests,  3862  half  chests,  686  catty  boxes'  packages, 

34  double  chests,  2  cases,  2  packages,  685  half  double  chests,  and  8  quarter  chests  of 
tea,  1  case  of  merchandise,  1  case  of  silks,  20  bundles  of  canes,  500  piculs  of  China 
root.  At  Hong  Kong — 3  pipes  1  cask  of  wine,  15  packages  of  sundries,  2  cases  of 
silks,  1  case  of  merchandise,  and  1  butt  and  2  hogsheads  of  wine. 

The  Jeremiah  Garnet ,  of  Liverpool,  from  Hong  Kong,  25  men,  447  tons  ;  dis- 
charged 4486  chests,  1926  half  chests,  2972  boxes,  and  34  half  boxes  of  tea,  6  chests 
of  merchandise,  530  chests  of  tea,  4  jars  of  lichens,  9  cases  of  China  ware,  18  bundles 
of  mattingr,  and  1  box  of  merchandise. 

The  Castle  Eden,  of  London,  from  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  52  men,  930  tons;  dis- 
charged 9964  chests,  3338  half  chests,  and  1 003  boxes  of  tea,  400  boxes  of  dried  ginger, 
30  hogsheads  of  soy,  124  bales  of  silks,  12  cases  of  China  ware,  1  case  of  silks,  1 10 
bundles  of  30,000  partridge  canes,  7000  bamboo  canes,  3  pipes  of  Madeira  wine  re- 
turned, and  54  cases  of  wine. 

The  Lady  Flora,  of  London,  from  Cuddalore,  Pondicherry,  and  Madras,  60  men, 
756  tons,  from  Cuddalore ;  discharged  4731  bags  of  sugar,  75  casks  of  molasses,  43 
casks  of  rum,  25  hogsheads  of  lamp  oil,  4060  pieces  of  redwood,  39  kegs  of  rum,  60 
bales  of  blue  cloth,  1631  buffalo  horns,  297  bags  of  saltpetre  ;  from  Pond icheny,  49 
bales  and  5  half  bales  of  ox  and  cow  hides ;  from  Madras,  396  chests  of  indigo,  19  boxes 
of  bees*-wax,  6  boxes  of  cinnamon,  284  bales  of  cotton,  10  trunks  of  Madras,  and  5 
and  trunks  of  Ventapolam  handkerchiefs,  1  box  of  cubebs,  100  bag^  of  turmeric. 

The  Claudine,  of  Loudon,  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Moonsoorcottah,  25  men,  452 
tons ;  discharged  60  bags  of  sugar,  52  butu,  and  96  hogsheads  of  molasses,  1 722  bags 
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of  SQg^ar,  200  casks  of  tamarinds,  1000  bandies  of  rattans,  1998  buffalo  horns,  975 
bags  of  saltpetre,  16  bales  of  hides,  180  bags  and  399  packets  of  turmeric,  995  bags  of 
rice,  270  bales  of  jute,  200  bales  of  hemp,  23  hogsheads  of  lallow,  953  bags  of  musUrd 
seed,  25  bags  of  cobebs,  36  bundles  of  cow  hides,  4  butts  of  wine.  From  Madras,  200 
chests  of  indigo,  12  bags  of  magnesia  cement,  2  packets  of  mats,  14  trunks  of  handker* 
chiefs,  and  5  bales  of  blue  sallampores. 

The  Jim  Crotr,of  London,  from  Algoa  Bay,  9  men,  180  tons  ;  discharged  554  bales 
of  wool,  1  bundle,  7  tusks,  1  ball  of  ivory,  2  cases  of  ostrich  feathers,  4  boxes  of  mer- 
chandise, 793  bundles  of  wet  hides,  1298  bundles  of  dry  hides,  69  bags  of  gum,  5  cases 
of  aloes,  15  cases  of  gum,  2500  horns,  2  cases,  I  cask,  and  10  bundles  of  old  copper, 
1  cask,  6  skins,  and  9  bundles  of  skins. 

The  Sir  Robert  JPeel^  of  London,  from  Sydney,  36  n»eo,  723  tons  ;  discharged  2398 
bales  of  wool,  125  casks  of  tallow,  3  casks  of  soap,  23  bundles  of  whalebone,  48  tons 
of  manganese,  4200  treenails,  and  267  hides. 

The  Midhihian^oi  Leith,  from  Sydney,  21  oaen,  414  tons  ;  discharged  1755  bales  of 
wool,  21  casks,  and  1  bale  of  sheepskins,  97  casks  of  tallow,  52  tons  of  copper  ore,  4 
casks  of  marrow,  2  hogsheads  of  hair,  3  casks  of  lard,  and  3100  treenails. 

The  Childe  ffaroldy  of  London,  from  Bombay,  Cochin,  and  Calicut,  35  men,  463 
tons;  discharged  100  bags  of  sugar,  1095  bales  and  1  half  bale  of  cotton,  23  bales  and 
1  half  bale  of  wool,  72  bales  and  1  half  bale  of  hemp,  48  pieces  of  elephants'  teeth,  12 
bandies  of  bulbs,  6  boxes  of  treasure,  4  cases  of  shawls,  29  pieces  of  ivory,  88  cases  of 
olibanum,  2  cases  of  animi  gum,  32  cases  of  cowries,  18  cases  of  asafoetida,  5220 
buffalo  horns,  259  bags  of  pepper,  2  boxes  of  gamboge,  727  coils  of  coir  rope,  2  boxes 
of  shells,  300  bags  of  myrabolanes,  705  bags  of  linseed,  302  bags  of  castor  seed,  1  box 
of  cheroots,  435  bags  of  cowries,  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood  ;  from  Cochin,  110  boxes 
and  305  bags  of  ginger,  1  box  of  oroton  oil,  4  bundles  of  merchandise ;  from  Calicut, 
5  boxes  of  croton,  I  box  of  lemon  grass  oil,  and  708  bags  of  ginger. 

The  Quitn  Victoria^  of  London,  from  Singapore  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  23 
men,  634  tons ;  discharged  130  bundles,  1444  slabs,  and  113  boxes  of  tin,  436  bags  of 
sugar,  2419  baskets  of  gambier,  3175  bundles  of  canes,  45  cakes  of  gum,  1682  hides, 
268  bags  of  pepper,  3  cases  of  mace,  3  cases  of  nutmegs,  88  boxes  and  15  cases  of 
tortoiseshell,  5  packages  of  tea,  6980  bundles  of  rattans,  27  cases  of  shells,  17  cases  of 
gum  copal,  1  case  of  birds  of  paradise,  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood,  176  slabs  of  tin, 
2876  bundles  of  rattans,  632  boxes  of  camphor,  12  cases  of  merchandise,  9  cases  of 
gamboge,  2  cases  of  musk,  13  cases  of  spues,  399  bundles  of  cenes,  4  trunks  of  sun- 
dries, 214  bags  of  pepper,  18  boxes  of  indigo  ;  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  55  pipes 
and  9  half  pipes  }  aum  wine,  5  casks  of  tallow,  and  101  bales  of  wool. 

The  Symmetrj^  of  Kirkaldy,  from  Port  Adelaide,  20  men,  407  tons ;  discharged 
1217  bales  of  wool,  116  bundles  of  whalebone,  7  casks  of  oil,  23  tons  of  lead,  87  tons 
of  copper  ore,  289  bags  and  40  casks  of  wheat,  13  tons  of  bark,  1196  horns,  1  cask  of 
nut  galls,  10  casks  of  tallow,  and  2  oases  and  9  casks  of  gum. 

The  Dona  Carmelda^  of  Mauxitias,  from  Mauritius,  17  men,  286  tons;  discharged 
3885  bags  and  17  cases  of  sugar. 

1\\^  Margaret  PaynUr^  of  Glasgow,  from  Manilla,  17  men,  305  tons;  discharged 
1 12  tons  of  sapan  wood,  3017  bags  of  sugar,  183  baskets  of  mother-of-pearl  shells,  419 
bales  of  hemp,  12  boxes  of  cigars,  15  cases  of  bread,  13  baskets  of  rosin,  and  1  case  of 
tortoiseshell. 

The  Fortescue,  of  London,  from  Manilla,  20  men,  305  tons ;  discharged  40  cases  of 
pitch,  420  bales  of  hemp,  546  cases,  76  pipes,  4  barrels,  and  72  bags  of  sugar,  1 1  casks 
of  sperm  oil,  10  bags  of  coffee,  58  cases  of  camphor,  and  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood. 

The  Thomas  Zowry^  of  Liverpool,  from  Sydney,  21  men,  409  tons;  discharged 
1521  bales  of  wool,  32  cases  of  arrowroot,  598  casks  of  tallow,  5210  ox  and  1  cow  hides, 
50  tanned  bides,  46  casks  of  whale  oil,  2  bundles  of  pelts,  2  casks  of  head  matter,  40  tons 
of  manganese,  2  cases  of  essential  oils,  167  bundles  of  whalebone,  4418  ox  horns,  40,200 
ox  hoofs,  and  21,000  bones. 

The  Ganga^of  Whitehaven,  from  Siam  and  Singapore,  13  men,  277  tons;  dis- 
charged a  quantity  of  buffalo  and  deer  horns,  278  bales  of  hides,  2324  buffalo  hides, 
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53  cases  of  benjamin,  9  cases  of  gamboge,  160  bags  of  sticklac,  351  slabs  of  tio,  134  bags 
of  sugar,  95  cases  of  tallow,  and  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood.  From  Singapore — 805  ba^ 
of  sago  flour. 

The  Jessie^  of  Banff,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon,  11  men,  301  tons; 
discharged  1  box  of  gold  specie,  33  pipes,  30  hogsheads,  and  38  butts  of  oil,  8  butts, 
7  pipes,  and  30  hogsheads  of  oil,  89  bags  of  coflfee,  405  bales,  19  cases,  and  7  parcels  of 
cinnamon,  354  lbs.  of  pepper,  2980  bags  of  coffee,  264  boxes  of  plumbago,  9510  deer 
horns,  3000  pieces  of  junk,  1  case  of  croton  oil,  461  [Meces  of  sapan  wood,  3000  coker- 
nuts,  and  1  log  of  ebony. 

The  HelweUyn^  of  Whitehaven,  from  Batavia  and  Singapore,  14  men,  240  tons ; 
discharged  73  baskets  of  hide  cuttings,  762  baskets  of  sugar,  131  bags  of  rice,  and  650 
bundles  of  rattans.  From  Singapore — 611  slabs  of  tin,  49  boxes  of  sago  flour,  318 
bundles  of  rattans,  922  baskets  of  gambier,  161  boxes  of  tea,  and  9  bundles  of  Malacca 
canes. 

The  Bella  Marina ^  of  Liverpool,  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  15  men,  564  ton? ; 
discharged  460  bundles  of  whalebone,  1  trunk  of  merchandise,  620  casks  of  whale  oil, 
17  bales  of  flax,  a  quantity  of  bark,  3  bales  of  wool,  2  casks  of  tallow,  1  package  of  rope, 
19  logs  of  limber,  104  staves,  1500  tree-nails,  2  casks  of  seal  skins,  18  cases  of  mer- 
chandise, 2  logs  of  timber,  6  cases  of  furniture,  1  case  of  cheese,  37  casks  of  whale  oil, 
4  bales  of  flax,  and  126  pieces  of  timber. 

The  Prince  Albert y  of  London,  from  Jamaica,  20  men,  476  tons;  discharged  526 
hogsheads,  35  tierces,  and  17  barrels  of  sug^r,  141  puncheons  of  rum,  and  39  tons  of 
logwood. 

The  Catherine  Greene^  of  London,  from  St.  Kitfs,  16  men,  378  tons;  discharged 
432  hogsheads,  26  tierces,  and  1 74  barrels  of  sugar,  2  hogsheads  and  94  puncheons  of 
rum,  49  puncheons  and  10  tanks  of  molasses,  9  barrels  of  toils  le  mois,  1400  boms,  and 
21  hides. 

The  Marys^  of  London,  from  Berbice,  10  men,  209  tons  ;  discharged  261  hogsheads, 
13  tierces,  and  76  barrels  of  sugar,  25  puncheons  of  rum^  30  bales  of  cotton,  and  1  barrel 
of  fish  glue. 

The  PFUliam  and  Alfred^  of  London,  from  Antigua,  16  men,  337  tons  ;  discharged 
378  hogsheads,  22  tierces,  and  89  barrels  of  sugar,  5  hogsheads  of  rum,  294  punchefbns 
of  molasses,  and  1 1  pieces  of  rosewood. 

The  Medora,  of  London,  from  Grenada,  13  men,  235  tons ;  discharged  306  hogs- 
heads, 63  tierces,  and  64  barrels  of  sugar,  36  puncheons  and  1  quarter  cask  of  mm,  and 
1 1  bags  of  cocoa. 

The  James,  of  Liverpool,  from  Trinidad,  13  men,  216  tons  ;  discharged  230  hogs- 
heads and  23  tierces  of  sugar,  50  puncheons  and  4  barrels  of  molasses,  48  bags  of  cocoa, 
41  hides,  and  654  horns. 

The  Charles,  of  London,  from  Tobago,  17  men,  334  tons  ;  discharged  386  hogsheads, 
16j^  tierces,  and  19  barrels  of  sugar,  and  121  puncheons  and  2  hogsheads  of  rum. 

The  Arabian^  of  Ix)ndon,  from  Demerara,  18  men,  391  tons  ;  discharged  451  hogs- 
heads of  sugar,  96  puncheons  and  41  hogsheads  of  rum,  and  12  tierces  of  coiee. 

The  Peter  Senn,  of  London,  from  Iquique  and  Arica,  1 1  men,  194  tons  ;  discharged 
2967  bags  of  saltpetre,  200  bales  of  wool,  20  serous  of  bark,  10  tons  of  Nicaragua  wood, 
and  12  hides. 

The  Nerioy  of  Sunderland,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  13  men,  388  tons  ;  discharged  5326 
salted  hides,  656  salted  calf  skins,  353  boxes,  80  serons,  and  383  casks  of  tallow, 
77  bales  of  horse  hair,  6  bales  of  horse  hides,  a  quantity  of  bones,  1  bale  of  sheep  skins, 
19,914  ox  and  cow  horns,  34  bs^s  of  wool,  and  2  casks  of  pumpings. 

The  Saint  George,  of  London,  from  St.  Vincent's,  19  men,  388  tons;  discharged 
9  barrels  of  cocoa,  547  hogsheads  of  sugar,  157  puncheons  of  molasses,  45  puncheons 
of  rum,  175  barrels,  88  tins,  and  30  boxes  of  arrowroot,  and  1  barret  of  sugar, 

AaaiVALS  at  Bristol. — ^Timber  laden  ships  and  vessels  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  still  continue  to  arrive  at  this  port     The  following  among  the  number: — 

The  Elizabeth,  of  Bristol,  from  Jamaica,  22  men,  445  tons ;  discharged  520  hogs- 
heads, 55  tierces,  and  10  barrels  of  sugar,  188  puncheons  and  2  hogsheads  of  ram,  60  bags 
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of  pimento,  1  barrel  of  coffee,  12  tons  of  logwood,  250  lancewood  spars,  1  barrel  and 
80  hogsheads  of  ginger,  and  2  tons  of  fustic. 

The  Woodpecker,  of  Bristol,  from  Cuba,  10  men,  216  tons;  discharged  108  logs  of 
mahogany,  1931  lancewood  spars,  86  logs  of  cedar,  3  serous  of  wax,  25^  tons  of  Aistic, 
5^  tons  of  espino  wood,  2916  coker-nuts,  2  cases  of  cigars,  and  260  barrels  of  palm 
leaf. 

The  Eagle,  of  London,  from  Canton,  17  men,  388  tons  ;  discharged  7959  packages 
of  tea,  and  3  cases  of  lacquered  ware. 

The  Lord  Seaton,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  New  Orleans,  25  men,  730  tons;  dis- 
charged 18  hogsheads  and  52  barrels  of  tallow,  75  tierces  of  beef,  1198  pieces  of 
fustic,  500  bundles  of  hides,  100  boxes  of  cheese,  69  tierces  of  pork,  and  2115  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Independence,  of  Belfast*  Ireland,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  693  tons;  dis- 
charged 1942  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Envoy,  of  Greenock,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  746  tons;  discharged  2223 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  BritanniOy  of  St  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  Savannah,  16  men,  609  tons ; 
discharged  1562  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Sesostris,  of  Glasgow,  from  Savannah,  19  men,  606  tons  ;  discharged  2642  bales 
of  cotton,  and  9000  cane  reeds. 

The  Acadia,  of  Liverpool,  from  Savannah,  801  tons ;  discharged  2232  bales  of 
cotton. 

The  Harmony,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  Mobile,  27  men,  832  tons ;  dis- 
charged 2570  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Memphis,  of  New  York,  from  Mobile,  23  men,  800  tons ;  discharged  2200  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Rosalind,  of  Liverpool,  from  Mobile,  20  men,  780  tons  ;  discharged  2309  bales 
of  cotton* 

The  Denera,  of  New  York,  from  St.  Mark's,  14  men,  359  tons;  discharged  1045 
bcdes  of  cotton. 

The  following  are  among  the  cargoes  from  British  North  America  which  have  been 
discharged  at  Liverpool : — 

The  Themis,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  30 
men,  1004  tons  ;  discharged  126  pieces  of  birch,  660  pieces  of  pine,  42  pieces  of  spruce 
timber,  3400  staves,  20  casks  of  palm  oil;  35  tons  of  camwood,  4218  deals,  100  rickers, 
2  boxes  and  1  case  of  furs,  6  pair  of  moose  horns,  and  2  pair  of  cariboo  horns. 

The  Schoodiac,  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St  Stephen's,  New  Bruns- 
wick, 30  men,  1004  tons;  discharged  16,123  pieces  of  deals,  131  pieces  of  deal  ends, 
718  pieces  of  plank,  275  pieces  of  boards,  860  pieces  of  scantling,  67  pieces  of  timber, 
20  cords  of  latliwood,  1780  pickets,  and  5  pieces  of  cedar. 

The  Jkfary,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  from  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  13 
men,  416  tons;  discharged  370  pieces  of  deals,  103  pieces  of  fustic,  and  9139  pieces  of 
deals,  ends,  and  battens. 

The  Asiti,  of  Liverpool,  from  Richibucto,  11  men,  303  tons;  discharged  331  pieces 
of  pine,  359  pieces  of  birch  timber,  and  17  cords  of  lath  wood. 

The  Mary  Lyall,  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  9  men, 
255  tons  ;  discharged  429  pieces  of  hardwood,  2260  pieces  of  deals  and  deal  ends,  77 
pieces  of  hardwood  plank,  and  8  fathoms  of  lathwood. 

The  Kingahch,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  from  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  9 
men,  143  tons ;  discharged  216  casks  of  seal  oil  and  20  casks  of  cod  oil,  98  casks  of 
blubber,  2764  seal  skins,  50  barrels  of  herrings,  50  boxes  of  cod-fish,  1  case  of  wine, 
and  66  cases  of  old  junk. 

The  UAuvergne,  of  Jersey,  from  Honduras,  21  men,  440  tons  ;  discharged  280  logs 
of  mahogany,  109^  tons  of  logwood,  and  11,800  cocoa  nuts. 

The  Ben  Nevis,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  30  men,  955  tons;  discharged  873 
pieces  of  timber,  857  pieces  of  deals,  6000  pieces  of  staves,  and  38  cords  of  lathwood. 
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The  Fekin,  of  Glasgow,  from  Quebec,  27  men,  668  tons ;  discharged  1 1  cords  of 
staves,  49  cords  of  deals,  battens,  and  deal  ends,  and  682  pieces  of  timber. 

The  Bridgetown^  of  Ck)rk,  from  Quebec,  18  men,  667  tons;  discharged  124  pieces 
of  red  and  501  pieces  of  white  pine,  12  pieces  of  ash  and  57  pieces  of  elm  timber,  4885 
pieces  of  standard  and  4947  pieces  of  West  India  white  old  staves,  and  1735  pieces 
of  deals. 

The  Safeguard^  of  Liverpool,  from  Montreal,  13  men,  290  ions  ;  discharged  250 
barrels  of  pearl  and  300  barrels  of  pot  ashes,  1466  barrels  of  flour,  300  pieces  of  deals, 
2840  staves,  and  3050  minots  of  peas. 

H\\Q  Aqua- Marine f  of  Liverpool,  from  Montreal  and  Quebec,  24  men,  613  tons; 
discharged  487  barrels  of  |>ot  and  120  barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  1000  barrels  of  flour,  47 
kegs  of  butter,  296  pieces  of  plank,  2400  pieces  of  staves,  98  barrels  of  flour,  and  568 
pieces  of  walnut  timber ;  from  Quebec,  2594  barrels  of  flour,  9  barrels  of  pot  and  14 
barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  and  1200  pieces  of  staves. 

The  Glance,  of  Leith,  from  Montreal,  7  men,  114  tons;  discharged  1151  barrels  of 
flour,  and  1265  staves. 

The  Rainbawy  of  Southampton,  from  Quebec,  Rocheforte,  and  Charente,  1 8  men, 
547  tons  ;  discharged  1 11  puncheons,  1286  hogsheads,  492  small  casks,  and  1275  cases 
of  brandy,  and  21  cases  of  paper ;  from  Quebec,  21  cords  of  lathwood,  1300  deals,  and 
1314  standard  staves. 

CARGOES   FKOM   BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  Rocksburg,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  563  tons  ;  discharged  at  Liverpool  371 
barrels  of  pot  ashes,  79  barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  6074  bushels  of  peas,  132  barreb  of 
beef,  22  barrels  of  pork,  98  kegs  of  butter,  12  kegs  of  lard,  11,620  deals,  and  8950 
staves. 

The  Palmerston,  of  Liverpool,  from  Madrid,  251  tons;  discharged  331  barreb  of 
pot  ashes,  187  barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  523  kegs  of  butter,  30  barrels  of  pork,  6  hogs- 
heads of  potters*  clay,  454  barrels  of  flour,  240  handspikes,  2500  staves,  and  9  barreb 
of  >Ppl^* 

The  Indus,  of  Glasgow,  from  Quebec,  27  men,  822  tons;  discharged  819  pieces  of 
timber,  7071  pieces  of  staves,  700  pieces  of  deals  and  deal  ends,  and  6  fathoms  of  lath- 
wood. 

The  Scotland,  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  28  men,  1079  tons ;  discharged  753  pieces 
of  timber,  1139  deals,  and  15,639  staves. 

The  Defence,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  22  men,  608  tons;  disdiarged  008  pieces 
of  timber,  2000  staves,  18  cords  of  lathwood,  and  150  barrels  of  floar. 

The  Lady  Milton,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  25  men,  636  tons;  discharged  503 
pieces  of  timber,  1225  pieces  of  deals,  6800  pieces  of  staves,  and  12  cords  of  lath- 
wood. 

From  the  British  West  Indies  there  ariived,  among  many  other  vessds  with  cargoes, 
at  Liverpool  r — 

The  Sandwichf  of  Liverpool,  from  Demerara,  435  tons,  27  men ;  discharged  2^ 
hogsheads,  3  tierces,  and  51  barrels  of  sugar,  324  puncheons,  159  hogsheads,  aod  144 
barrels  of  rum,  1  l,OOOcoker-nuts,  45  casks  of  molasses,  4  hogsheads  and  8  quarter  casks 
of  wine,  and  122  hides. 

The  Glen  Huntley,  of  Greenook,  from  Jamaica,  21  men,  505  tons;  discharged  467 
hogsheads  and  84  tons  of  sugar,  92  puncheons  of  rum,  168  barrels,  15  casks,  and  3 
bags  of  ginger,  35  tons  of  logwood,  24  tons  of  fustic,  6  tons  of  ebony,  and  5  half4>arreb 
of  coffee. 

The  Salopian,  of  Liverpool,  289  tons,  15  men ;  discharged  477  tierces,  35  barreb, 
and  196  bags  of  coffee,  10  barrels  and  144  tins  of  arrowroot,  2  barrels  of  ginger,  5 
barrels  and  4  boxes  of  wax,  7  packages  of  sausages,  83  bales  of  cotton,  59  tons  of  log- 
wood, 2  barrels  of  sugar,  and  7  serons  of  Indigo. 

The  Lydia,  of  Liverpool,  from  Antigua,  23  men,  447  tons ;  discharged  483  hogsheads, 
6  tierces,  and  1  barrel  of  sugar,  22  puncheons  of  rum,  and  235  puncheons  of  mobsses. 
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The  John  Peat,  of  Liverpool,  from  Manzanilla  de  Cuba,  10  men,  207  ions;  dis- 
charged 5  barrels  and  2  casks  of  sugar,  2042  lancewood  spars,  30  tons  of  granadilla 
wood,  2  tons  of  lignum  vitea,  21  pieces  of  cedar  wood,  14  pieces  of  mahogany,  and  600 
bales  of  palm  leaf. 

The  i?tva^  of  Liverpool,  from  Maranham,  15  men,  403  tons;  discharged  1863  bags 
of  cotton,  6  casks  and  7  cases  of  isinglass,  5000  ox  horns,  190  green  hides,  17  cases  of 
isinglass,  and  54  barrels  of  balsam. 

The  Lee,  of  Workington,  from  Miragoane,  St.  Domingo,  12  men,  252  tons;  dis- 
charged 250  tons  of  logwood,  and  54  bags  of  co£fee. 

The  Neptumuty  of  Denmark,  from  Cobija,  1 1  men,  800  tons  ;  discharged  320  tons  of 
guano. 

The  Meteor,  o(  Liverpool,  from  Tarn pico,  7  men,  99  tons;  discharged  60  tons  of 
fustic,  and  342  pieces  and  28  boxes  of  machinery,  returned. 

The  Camilla,  of  London,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  14  men,  283  tons;  discharged 
8515  salted  ox  and  cow  hides,  120  casks  of  tallow,  20  bales  of  hair,  1  barrel  of  nutria 
skins,  15  tons  of  ox  horns,  219  bales  and  120  bags  of  wool,  and  2  bales  of  sheep  skins. 

The  Irlam,  of  Liverpool  from  Madeira  and  Barbadoes,  15  men,  279  tons;  discharged 
363  hogsheads  of  su^^ar,  250  hides,  and  1  hogshead  and  1  quarter  cask  ^  wine.  At 
Madeira,  10  pipes,  15  hogsheads,  and  8  quarter  casks  of  wine. 

The  Nauiill9i$,  of  Liverpool,  from  Valparaiso,  12  men,  240  tons;  discharged  262 
quintals  of  regulus,  64  quintals  of  ratalia,  6050  quintals  of  copper  ore,  149  bags  of  silver 
ore,  25  bales  of  wool,  and  233  quintals  of  Brazil  wood. 

The  VerOy  of  Dundee,  from  Valparaiso,  8  men,  186  tons;  discharged  15  bars  and  3 
boxes  of  silver,  138  bales  of  wool,  50  bags  of  gum,  95  casks  of  oil,  291  bags  of  copper 
ore,  106  bags  of  copper  regulus,  9  tons  of  Nicaragua  wood,  23  tons  of  copper  regulus, 
41  casks  of  oil,  and  1340  bags  of  silver  ore. 

The  Nightingale^  of  Liverpool,  from  Pernambuco,  14  men,  263  tons ;  discharged  150 
barrels  of  sugar,  24  bags  of  wax,  872  bags  of  cotton,  896  dry  salted  hides,  2  barrels  of 
isinglass,  50  tons  of  Brazil  wood,  2500  coker  nuts,  59  bags  of  guano,  1 00  cases  of  sugar, 
12  barrels  and  210  bags  of  wax. 

The  Piekufick,  of  Liverpool,  from  Islay,  17  men,  386  tons;  discharged  2  bales  of 
wool,  419  bales  of  alpaca,  43  bales  of  llama,  39  bales  of  vicuna,  792  bales  of  sheep's 
and  36  bales  of  vicuna  skins,  425  bars  of  tin,  5966  bags  of  cubic  nitre,  21  dry  hides,  100 
sheep  skins,  4  cases,  contents  unknown,  and  214  bales  of  bark. 

UveffKHd  Trade  wOh  British  North  America, — Among  the  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool  from  British  North  America,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845  (the 
most  unfavourable  half  year),  were  the  following.  The  Themie^  of  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  from  St.  John's,  1004  tons,  30  men;  the  Schoodiac,  1004  tons,  30  men; 
the  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  of  Liverpool,  1 196  tons,  34  men ;  the  Indus,  of  Glasgow,  from 
New  Brunswick,  832  tons,  26  men ;  the  Anne^  of  Montreal,  from  Montreal,  435  tons, 
16  men ;  the  Manehestery  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  824  tons,  25  men  ;  the  Calcutta,  of 
liveffpoot,  from  Qnebec,  700  tons,  22  men;  the  CromweU,  of  Quebec,  1096  tons,  29 
men ;  the  Princess  Royal,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  1109  tons,  34  men.  Vessels, 
bringing  flour,  potashes,  &c.,  range  from  200  to  400  tons.  The  few  arrivals  stated 
above,  are  merely  illustrative  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  timber  trade. 
Many  of  them  are  during  winter  employed  to  the  cotton  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  Liverpool  and  Crlasgow  trade  with  India  and  China  is  carried  on  by  ships  of  from 
300  to  800  tons ;  with  the  West  Indies,  in  vessels  of  from  180  to  500  tons ;  with  South 
America,  with  vessels  of  from  150  to  300  and  400  tons;  the  size  depending  greatly  on 
tiie  depth  of  water  in  the  ports  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  to  which  vessels 
proceed  with  and  for  cargoes.  The  following  cargoes,  discharged  at  different  times  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  will  illustrate  the  varieties  of  articles,  of  which  cargoes  imported  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  consist,  viz. : — 

From  the  United  States  (f  America, -^The  Shakspeare,  of  New  York,  from  New 
York,  21  men,  749  tons;  discharged  at  Liverpool  1346  bales  of  cotton,  1443  barrels  of 
turpentine,  100  barrels  of  beef,  170  barrels  of  ship  bread,  9  casks  of  sperm  oil,  13  casks 
and  2  boxes  of  merchandise. 
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The  Seoy  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  23  men,  800  toos;  dischar^d  1510  barrels 
of  turpentine,  1203  bales  of  cotton,  2370  kegs  of  lard,  100  barrels  of  pork,  63  tierces 
of  beef,  41  packages  of  tallow  and  grease,  517  casks  and  957  boxes  of  cheese,  50 
barrels  of  apples,  78  tierces  of  clover-seed,  and  39  boxes  of  various  merchandise. 

The  Oxford^  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  23  men,  707  tons;  discharged  1087 
bales  of  cotton,  24  casks  of  sperm  oil,  28  cases  and  13  boxes  of  clocks,  4  cases  and 
10  boxes  of  clock  weights,  415  barrels  of  copper  ore,  88  firkins  of  grease  and  batter, 
275  salted  wet  hides,  3600  staves,  13  barrels,  I  tierce,  and  1  case  of  bees'- wax,  335 
barrels  of  turpentine,  46  bundles  of  hoop  iron,  and  13  packages  of  various  merchandise. 
The  Concordiay  of  Boston,  from  Boston, 20  men,  641  tons;  discharged  524  bales  of 
cotton,  200  barrels  of  turpentine,  2  bales  of  wool,  128  tons  of  logwood,  50  barr^of 
apples,  46  hogsheads  of  tallow,  and  90  casks  of  seed. 

The  Corsair,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  18  men,  476  tons;  discharged  1718  bales  of 
cotton. 

The  Granada,  o(  Boston,  from  Charleston,  19  men,  592  tons;  discharged  2217 
bales  of  cotton,  and  2  barrels  of  cotton  seed. 

The  Nanantunet  of  Boston,  20  men,  735  tons;  discharged  2349  bales  of  cottoo,  and 
100  barrels  of  beef. 

Among  the  other  goods  imported  by  the  numerous  ships  in  the  carrying  trade  firom 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  we  find  pitch,  rosin,  varnish,  hides,  tobacco,  flour,  &c. 

The  LeonidaSj  of  Warren,  Mississippi,  from  Natchez,  20  men,  690  tons ;  discharged 
2147  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Chatham,  of  Boston,  from  New  Orleans,  14  men,  424  tons ;  discharged  1674 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Birmingham,  of  Bath,  United  States,  15  men,  551  tons;  discharged  1921  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  of  Liverpool,  from  Mobile,  34  men,  1196  tons;  dis- 
charged 3748  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Springfield,  of  Alloa,  from  New  Orleans,  18  men,  547  tons;  discharged  1707 
bales  of  cotton,  3  boxes  of  sundries,  50  barrels  of  pork,  and  50  barrels  of  beef. 

The  Sapphiras,  of  Cork,  from  New  Orleans,  19  men,  714  tons;  dischai^;ed  2117 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Caledonia,  of  Liverpool,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  789  tons ;  discharged 
2353  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Coronet,  of  St.  Andrews,  from  New  Orleans,  24  men,  870  tons;  discharged 
2576  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Henrietta,  of  London,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  560  tons  ;  discharged  1510 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Saranak,  of  Philadelphia,  from  Philadelphia,  28  men,  816  tons;  discharged 
1 19  bales  of  cotton,  2112  barrels  of  turpentine,  1312  barrels  of  apples,  93  casks,  64 
hogsheads,  1  tierce,  97  barrels  of  tallow,  14  hogsheads  of  quercitron  bark,  420  hides, 
21  packages,  contents  unknown,  43  tots  of  cloyer-seed,  29  casks  of  cheese,  18  barrels 
of  copper  ore,  and  865  boxes  of  cheese. 

The  Queen  of  the  West,  of  New  York,  from  New  Yoik,  35  men  1334  tons ;  dis- 
charged the  following  cargo  at  Liverpool,  in  February,  1845  :  1557  bales  of  cotton  wool, 
2675  barrels  of  turpentine,  152  tierces  of  beef,  86  barrels  of  pork,  100  barrels  of  bread, 
170  barrels  of  apples,  20  kegs  of  butter,  30  barrels  of  lard,  95  tierces,  76  bags,  and  31 
hogsheads  of  clover-seed,  311  salted  hides,  4  barrels  of  jewellers*  sweeps,  8  tons  of 
lead,  4  cases  and  1  barrel  of  merchandise. 

The  Sheridan,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  35  men,  980  tons  ;  discharged  the 
same  month  at  Liverpool,  655  bales  of  cotton,  619  tierces,  9  half  tierces^  and  47  hogs- 
heads of  clover-seed,  12  barrels  of  grass-seed,  1237  tierces  of  flax-seed,  21  hogsheads 
and  25  kegs  of  tobacco,  9  casks  of  oil,  25  barrels  of  pot  ashes,  8  casks  of  chains,  2 
boxes  and  15  tierces  of  merchandise,  7900  bushels  of  Indian  com,  100  tierces  of  beef, 
50  barrels  of  pork,  27  barrels  of  flour,  and  75  barrels  of  apples. 

The  Parthenon,  of  Boston,  from  New  Orleans,  16  men,  582  tons ;  discharged  1882 
bales  of  cotton,  aiul  14  barrels  of  tallow. 
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The  Rochester,  of  Bath,  United  States,  from  New  Orleans,  17  men,  563  tons ;  dis- 
charged 1846  bales  of  cotton,  and  51  bales  of  hemp. 

The  JBbpe^  of  Duxbury,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  880  tons ;  discharged  3088 
bales  of  cotton,  and  52  bandies  of  leather. 

The  Joshua  Bates,  of  Boston,  from  Boston,  21  men,  593  tons;  discharged  614  bales 
of  cotton,  60  barrels  of  pork,  300  sides  and  10  bundles  of  leather,  145  sticks  of  cedar, 
61-^  tons  of  logwood,  400  boxes  of  soap,  70  hogsheads  of  tallow,  25  bundles  of  chains, 
8  casks  of  horn  tips,  and  50  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

The  Thomas  P,  Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  from  Philadelphia,  25  men,  850  tons  ;  dis- 
charged 2281  barrels  of  rosin,  132  hogsheads  of  bark,  15  barrels  of  chrome  ore,  93 
barrels  of  seed,  180  hides,  18  hogsheads  and  I  tierce  of  clover-seed,  50  hogsheads  of 
quercitron  bark,  333  bags  of  Indian  com,  15  casks  of  ore,  200  boxes  of  glass,  182  bales 
of  cotton,  21  bales  of  wool,  64  kegs  of  butter,  18  casks  of  tobacco,  29  casks  of  mer- 
chandise, 19  bundles  of  leather,  4  boxes  of  clocks,  10  boxes  of  clocks  and  weights,  and 
52  barrels  of  sperm  oil. 

The  John  Mae  Vicar,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  29  men,  648  tons ;  discharged 
2328  bags  of  sugar,  2413  bags  of  rice,  158  chests  and  6  boxes  of  indigo,  300  bags  of 
horn  shavings,  498  bags  of  saltpetre,  164  puncheons  of  rum,  1461  bags  of  turmeric, 
1068  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  50  boxes  and  179  chests  of  shellac,  4  bales  of  calf  skins, 
2  bales  of  cow  hides,  400  bales  of  jute,  400  sacks  of  linseed,  and  1  hogshead  of  wine. 

The  Thomas  Mellor,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  14  men,  257  tons ;  discharged 
1646  bags  of  sugar,  507  bags  of  saltpetre,  475  bags  of  cowries,  400  sacks  and  5000 
pockets  of  linseed,  7000  buffalo  horns,  87  cases  of  castor  oil,  17  chests  of  gum  benjamin, 
and  325  bales  of  jute. 

The  Mary  Hartley ,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  16  men,  408  tons;  discharged 
1448  bags  of  sugar,  893  bags  and  1000  pockeu  of  rice,  675  bales  of  jute,  27  boxes  of 
lac  dye,  19  bales  of  saiHower,  1549  bags  of  saltpetre,  50  chests  of  sliellac,  13  bales  of 
senna  leaves,  17  chests  of  indigo,  4  cases  of  arrowroot,  193  cases  of  cowries,  and  2  cases 
of  preserves. 

The  Harvest  Home,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  13  men,  458  tons  ;  discharged  449 
bag^  of  saltpetre,  226  bags  of  sugar,  5149  bags  of  rice,  9  casks  of  tallow,  45  cases  of 
castor  oil,  180  bales  of  jute,  and  5  boxes  of  arrowroot. 

The  AustraUa,  of  London,  from  Bombay,  38  men,  935  tons;  discharg^ed  2784  bales 
of  cotton,  540  bales  of  wool,  24  cases  of  gum  arabic,  50  frazils  of  coffee,  2  chests  of  tea, 
130  bales  of  munject,  6530  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  140  bundles  of  deer  horns,  9  cases 
of  cinnamon  oil,  962  bags  of  pepper,  50  frazils,  21  barrels,  and  20  bags  of  coffee,  22 
cases  of  mother-of-pearl  shells,  1350  coils  of  rope,  10  bundles  of  hemp,  37  pieces  of 
ordnance,  797  bags  of  linseed,  109  bags  and  several  barrels  of  munject,  61  pieces  of  ivory, 
350  pieces  of  sandal  wood,  16  cases  of  gum  arabic,  and  19  cases  of  asafoetida. 

The  Camittusy  of  Liverpool,  from  Malabar  coast  and  Ceylon,  21  men,  613  tons ;  dis- 
charged 208  bales  of  cow,  21  bales  of  buffalo,  and  19-^  wet  hides,  6  bales  of  goat  skins, 
1  cask  and  1  case  of  hides,  900  hogsheads  of  cocoa  nut  oil,  13,127  buffalo  and  1690  deer 
horns,  76  cases  of  ginger,  3125  pieces  and  23  tons  of  sapan  wood,  18  elephants'  teeth, 
8924  pieces  of  coir  junk,  1437  bags  of  pepper,  4  cases  and  2  half  cases  of  arrowroot, 
3273  bags  of  coffee,  20  bales  of  hides,  109  bales  and  1  parcel  of  cinnamon,  and  7  tons 
of  deer  horns. 

The  Boyne,  of  Newcastle,  from  .Alexandria,  Egypt,  9  men,  239  tons ;  discharged 
2169  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Mary,  of  Liverpool,  from  Old  Calabar,  19 men,  296  tons;  discharged  865  casks 
of  palm  oil,  18  pieces  of  ebony,  and  4  pieces  of  ivory. 

The  Miracle,  of  Liverpool,  from  Ichaboe,  37  men,  626  tons ;  discharged  850  tons  of 
guano. 

The  HushissoHy  o(  Liverpool,  from  Africa,  19  men,  388  tons;  discharged  1100 
casks  of  palm  oil. 

The  HawhhiU,  of  Kincardine,  from  Alexandria,  10  men,  179  tons  ;  discharged  946 
bales  of  flax,  and  1 29  bales  of  cordilla. 

The  St^tUa,  of  Exeter,  from  Smyrna,  7  men,  143  tons;  discharged  77sacksofcama- 
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tina,  40  tons  of  emery  stone,  80  drums  of  fruit,  134  barrels  of  madder  roots,  35  casks, 
87  cases,  150  boxes,  and  1180  drums  of  raisins,  2102  pieces  of  boxwood,  and  Stacks 
of  yellow  berries. 

The  Isabella  Cooper  of  Greenock,  from  Calcutta,  22  men,  371  tons;  dischirged 
1427  bags  of  sugar,  4178  bags  and  496  pockets  of  rice,  150  bales  of  jute,  162  bagsof 
horn  tips,  113  bales  of  raw  silk,  13  cases  of  silk  goods,  150  cases  of  castor  oil,7  balesof 
sheep's  wool,  207  bags  of  horn  shavings,  135  boxes  of  shellac,  100  puncheons  of  nm, 
500  packets  of  linseed,  and  500  packets  of  turmeric. 

The  John  PatcheU,  of  Liverpool,  from  Madras,  8  men,  264  tons;  discharged 611 
bales  of  cotton,  283  chesU  of  indigo,  1384  pieces  of  redwood,  1700  bags  of  rice,  7  cbeii 
of  bees^-wax,  87  bags  of  turmeric,  1  bale  of  sheep  skins,  502  bags  of  sugar,  40  bags  of 
linseed,  25  bags  of  mustard,  and  5000  buffalo  horns. 

The  Edward  Robinson^  of  London,  from  Whampoa,  15  men,  300  tons;  discbirgtd 
4444  chests  and  1202  half  chests  of  tea,  9  catry  boxes,  and  20  cases  of  silk  piece  goodi. 

The  St  Lawrence^  of  Liverpool,  from  Singapore,  28  men,  816  tons;  discharged  1484 
bags  of  black  and  44  bags  of  white  pepper,  433  slabs  of  tin,  34  tons  of  sapan  wood,  ?27 
buffalo  hides,  4703  bags  and  661  baskets  of  gambler,  2748  bags  of  sago  flour,  692  boia 
of  mother-o'- pearl  shelfe,  62  cases  and  62  boxes  of  gum,  967  bags  of  coffee,  188  bundki 
of  Malacca  cane,  26  cases  and  5  boxes  of  tortoise^hell,  56  bags  of  buffalo  horns,  10,396 
bundles  of  rattans,  47  boxes  of  China  camphor,  644  bcnes  of  cassia,  *26  bundles  of  csneit 
and  46  boxes  of  damar. 

TUe  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  of  Whitehaven,  from  Mauritius,  17  men,  350  tons ;  discbwged 
7141  bags  of  sugar,  and  4500  tree-nails. 

The  Coquette,  of  London,  from  Cape  Town,  9  men,  195  tons;  discharged  160 fif^ 
47  half  pipes,  2  casks,  and  half-aum  of  wine,  132  bales  of  wool,  and  770  bags  of  rice. 

The  Mazeppa,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  from  Algoa  Bay,  10  men,  96  tons;  discharged 76 
bundles  of  320  hides,  3  bundles  and  1  bag  of  sheet  copper,  18  casks  of  tallow,  6  bagsof 
copper  bolts,  16  pieces  of  rudder  bands,  1599  horns,  and  131  bales  of  wool. 


CHAPTER   XXXI. 


TARIFF  AND  CUSTOMS^  LAW  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES,   PASSED  AT  THE  SECOND 

SESSIONS  OF  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS  (1842). 

Section  L— Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Sttte  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  in  lieu  of  the  dadei 
heretofore  imposed  bv  law  on  the  articles  hereafter  mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  nowbeexenpt 
from  duty,  Uiere  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  the  following  duties,  that  is  tossy:— 

1st.— On  coarse  wool  unmanufactured,  the  value  whereof  at  the  last  port  or  place  wb»« 
exported  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  seven  cents,  or  under  per  pound,  there  shall  belefiedt 
duty  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  and  on  all  odier  uumanufieu:tur^  wool,  there  shall  be  lefwda 
duty  of  three  cents  per  pound,  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  when  woola 
different  qualities  of  the  same  kind  or  sort,  is  imported  in  the  same  bale,  bag,  or  package,  ana  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  contents  of  the  bale,  ba^«  or  package,  shall  be  appraised  by  the  spi"*^ 
at  a  rate  exceeding  seven  cents  per  pound,  it  shall  be  charged  with  a  doty  in  confonni^^ 
such  appraisal :  Provided  further.  That  when  wool  of  different  qualities,  and  different  luDw<jJ 
sorts,  is  imported  in  the  same  bale,  bag^  or  package,  the  contents  of  the  bale,  bag,  or  package^  v^ 
be  appraised  at  the  value  of  the  finest  or  most  valuable  kind  or  sort,  and  a  duty  chafiged  thereon 


value  to  seven  cents  per  pound  or  under,  the  appraisers  shall  appraise  the  sa^  wool  at  *^^^^ 
as,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  have  cost  had  it  not  been  mixed  with  such  dirt  or  impuritiei,  ant  i 
duty  shall  be  charged  thereon  in  conformity  to  such  appraisal :  Provided  also.  Hist  wocA  imports 
on  the  skin  shall  be  estimated  as  to  weight  and  value  as  other  wool. 
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Sections  II.,  V.,  VI.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  enumerate  the  various  duties,  payable  on  die  several 
articles  in  the  annexed  table. 

Section  III. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
following  duties,  that  is  to  say : — 

1st. — On  all  manufactures  of  silk  not  otherwise  specified,  except  bolting  cloths,  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  pound  of  sixteen  ounces ;  on  silk  bolting  cloths,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Provided,  That  if  any  silk  manufiicture  shall  be  mixed  with  gold  or  silver,  or  other  metal,  it  slmll 
pay  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Section  III.,  clause  drd. — On  cotton  bagging,  four  cents  per  square  yard  or  any  other  maou- 
fecture  not  otherwise  specified,  suitable  for  the  uses  to  which  cotton  baggiug  is  applied,  whether 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp  or  flax,  or  any  other  material,  or  imported  under  the 
designation  of  gunny  cloth,  or  any  other  appellation,  and  without  regard  to  the  weight  or  width,  a 
duty  of  five  cents  per  square  yard. 

SECTION  IV. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be  levied^  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
following  duties,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1st. — On  iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  rolling,  seventeen  dol- 
lars per  ton ;  on  bar  or  bolt  iron,  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  rolling,  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton. 
Provided,  That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  form,  less  finished  than  iron  in  bars  or  bolts, 
and  more  advanced  than  pig  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  bars  or  bolt,  and  pay 
a  duty  accordingly.  Provided  also.  That  iron,  imported  prior  to  the  8rd  day  of  March,  1843, 
in  bars  or  otherwise,  for  railways  and  inclined  planes,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  laws,  exempting  it  from  the  payment  of  duty  on  proof  of  its  having  been  actually 
and  permanently  laid  down  tor  use  on  any  railway  or  inclined  plane  prior  to  the  drd  day  of  March, 
1843,  and  all  such  iron  imported  from  and  after  the  date  aforesaid,  shall  be  subject  to  piay  the  duty 
on  rolled  iron. 

Section  VII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  day  and  year  aforesaid, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned, 
the  following  rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say : — 

2nd. — On  all  books  printed  in  the  English  language,  or  of  which  Englbh  forms  the  text, 
when  bound,  thirty  cents  per  pound,  when  in  sheets  or  boards,  twenty  cents  per  pound.     Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  the  importer  shall  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  when  the 
goods  are  entered,  that  any  such  book  has  been  printed  and  published  abroad  more  than  one 
year,  and  not  republbhed  in  this  country,  or  m»  been  printed  and  published  abroad  more 
than  fire  years  before  such  importation,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the  said  books  shall  be  ad- 
mitted at  one-half  of  the  above  rate  of  duties.    Provided,  That  the  said  terms  of  one  year  and 
five  years,  shall  in  no  case  commence,  or  be  computed  at  and  from  a  day  before  the  passing  of  this 
act ;  on  all  books  printed  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  in  which  either  language  forms  the  text,  when 
bound,  fifteen  cents  per  pound  ;  when  unbound,  thirteen  cents  per  pound  ;  on  all  books  printed  in 
Hebrew,  or  of  which  that  language  forms  the  text,  when  bound,  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  when 
unbound,  eight  cents  per  pound.     Provided,  Tliat  all  books  printed  in  foreign  languages,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  excepted,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume,  when  bound  or  in  boards, 
and  when  in  sheets  or  pamphlets,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  and  editions  of  works  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  or  English  lanimages,  which  have  been  printed  forty  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
importation,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume ;  and  all  reports  of  legislative  committees, 
appointed  under  foreign  governments,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume ;  on  polyglots, 
lexicons,  and  dictionaries,  five  cents  per  pound ;  on  books  of  engravings  or  plates,  with  or  without 
letterpress,  whether  bound  or  unbound,  and  on  maps  and  charts,  twentv  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Section  X. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  all  articles  not  herein  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Section  XI. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  an  addition  of  ten  per  centum  shall  be  made  to 
the  several  rates  of  duties  by  this  act  imposed,  in  respect  to  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  on 
the  importation  of  which,  in  American  or  foreign  vessels,  a  specific  discrimination  between  them  is 
not  herein  made,  which,  from  and  after  the  time  when  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  go  into  operation, 
shall  be  imported  in  ships  or  vessels  not  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  a  further  addition  of  ten 
per  centum  shall  be  made  to  the  several  rates  of  duties  imposed  by  this  act  on  all  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  which  shall  be  imported  from  any  port  or  place  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  foreign  vessels.  Provided,  That  these  additional  duties  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  or  mer^ 
chandise^  which  shall  be  imported  after  the  day  that  this  act  goes  into  operation,  in  ships  or  vessels 
not  of  the  United  States,  entitled  by  treaty  or  by  any  act  or  acts  of  Congress,  to  be  entered  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  be  paid  on  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  in  snipe  or  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Section  XI  I. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  operation, 
the  duties  on  all  imported  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  paid  in  cash :  Provided,  That  in  all 
VOL.  II.  6  o 
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cases  of  failure  or  neglect  to  pay  the  duties,  oa  completion  of  tlie  entry,  the  said  goods,  ware*,  or 
merchandise,  shall  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  collector,  and  deposited  in  the  public  stores,  th&e 
to  be  kept  with  due  and  reasonable  care,  at  the  charge  and  risk  of  the  owner,  importer,  consignee, 
or  agent ;  and  if  any  such  goods  remain  in  public  store  beyond  sixty  days  (except  in  the  case  of 
goocb  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  remaining  for  the  space  of  ninety  days) 
witliout  payment  of  the  duties  thereon,  then  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  such  quantities 
thereof  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties,  shall  be  appraised  and  sold  by  the  col- 
lector, at  public  auction,  on  due  public  notice  thereof  being  first  given,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
time  prescribed  by  a  general  regulation  of  the  Treasury  department ;  and  at  said  public  sale,  dis- 
tinct printed  catalogues,  descriptive  of  said  goods,  with  the  appraised  value  affixed  thereto,  shall  be 
distributed  among  the  persons  at  said  sale ;  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  shall  be  given,  before 
such  sale,  to  persons  desirous  of  purchasing,  to  inspect  the  quality  of  such  goods ;  and  the  proceeds 
of  said  sales,  after  deducting  the  usual  rate  of  storage  at  the  port  in  question,  together  with  all 
other  charges  and  expenses,  including  interest  on  the  duties  from  the  date  of  entry  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  centum  per  annum,  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  duties  ;  and  any  balance  of  monev 
remaining,  over  and  above  the  full  amount  of  duties,  charges,  and  expenses  and  interest  aforesaid, 
as  well  as  such  quantities  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mercliandise  as  may  not  have  been  sold  for  the 
purposes  before-mentioned,  shall  be  delivered,  and  the  money  paid  over  by  the  collector  to  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  and  proper  receipts  taken  for  the  same  : — 

And  provided,  That  if  no  claim  be  made  by  such  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  for  the 
portion  of  the  foods  which  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  collector,  afler  such  sale,  the  said  goods 
shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  public  stores,  there  to  be  kept  at  the  risk  and  exp^ise  of  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  until  claimed  or  sold  for  storage  agreeably  to  law ;  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  for  duties  remaining  unclaimed  for  the  space  of  ten  days  afler  such  sale,  sbaH, 
after  payment  of  duties  and  all  expenses  aforesaid,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  be  paid  by  die 
collector  into  the  Treasury,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  case  of  unclaimed  goods  in  the  next 
succeeding  section  of  this  act :  And  provided  further.  That  when  any  goods  are  of  a  perisfaabk 
nature,  they  shall  be  sold  forthwith. 

Section  XIII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  previous  to  the  sale  of  any  undaimed  goods, 
the  said  collector  shall  procure  an  inventory  and  appraisement  thereof  to  be  made,  and  to  be  verified 
on  oath  or  affirmation,  by  two  or  more  respectable  merchants,  before  the  said  collector,  and  to  remain 
with  him  ;  and  said  collector  shall  afterwards  cause  said  goods  to  be  advertised  and  sold,  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  this  act,  and,  after  retaining  the  duties  thereon,  agreeably  to  inventory 
and  appraisement,  and  interest  and  charges  aforesaid,  shall  pay  the  overplus,  if  any  there  bc^  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  owner  or  owners,  who  sbafl 
upon  the  due  proof  of  his,  her,  or  their  property,  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same ;  for  which  par- 
pose  the  collector  shall  transmit,  with  the  said  overplus,  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  appraisement, 
and  account  of  sales,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  descnptions  of  the  packages  sold,  their 
contents,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  master  in  which  and  of  the  port  or  place  whence  they  were 
imported,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  said  goods  were 
consigned  in  the  manifest ;  and  the  receipt  or  certificate  of  the  collector  shall  exonerate  the  nnster 
or  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  in  which  said  mods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  were  imported,  from  all  claim  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof:  Provided,  That  so 
much  of  the  fifty-sixth  section  of  the  general  collection  law  of  2nd  of  March,  1799,  which  provides 
for  the  storage  of  unclaimed  merchandise,  as  conflicts  with  the  provision  of  tliis  act,  shall  be  airi 
is  hereby  repealed  :  Provided  also.  That  when  goods  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  they  shall  be  sdd 
forthwith. 

Section  XI  V. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  law  goes  into  eStti, 
there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  on  foreign  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States,  and  exported  there- 
from, equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  foreign  sugar  from  which  itshallbe  manutectured,tobe 
ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  shall  he  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  oo 
more ;  and  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molasses,  a  drawback  of  five  cents  per  gallon,  till  tbe 
1st  day  of  January,  184d,  when  it  shall  be  reduced  one  per  cent  per  gallon  ;  and  annually,  on  the  ist 
day  of  January  thereafter,  the  said  drawback  shall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon,  until  the  sase 
shall  be  wholly  discontinued  :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  alter  or  repeal  any  law  now  in 
force  regulating  the  exportation  of  sugar  refined,  or  spirits  distilled  from  molasses  in  the  United 
States,  except  as  to  the  rates  of  duties  and  drawbacks. 

Section  XV. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  the  case  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merx^faandise, 
imported  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  operation,  and  entitled  to  debenture  under  existiz^ 
laws,  no  drawback  of  the  duties  shall  be  allowed  on  the  same,  unless  said  goods,  wares,  or  mer^ 
chandise,  shall  be  exported  from  the  United  States  within  three  years  from  date  of  importatioa  of 
the  same ;  nor  shall  the  additional  rate  of  duty  levied  by  this  act  on  goods,  wares,  and  mercbaod&x, 
imported  in  foreign  vessels,  be  refunded  in  case  of  re-exportation  :  Provided,  That  two  and  one- 
half  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  allowed,  except  on  foreign  refined  sugars,  shall 
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be  retaued,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  by  the  collectors  paying  such  drawbacks  respectively ; 
and  in  tlie  case  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  ten  per  centum  shall  be  so  retained. 

Section  XVL— And  beit  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases  where  Uiere  is  or  shall  be  imposed 
any  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  duty  imposed  shall  by  law  be  regulated  bv,  or  directed  to  be  estimated  or  based 
upon,  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  of  any  specified  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  within  whose  district  the  same  shall  be  imported 
or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof,  at  the  time  when  purcliased, 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  importea  into  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  appraised,  estimated, 
and  ascertained,  and  to  such  value  or  price,  to  be  ascertained  in ,  the  manner  provided  in  this  act, 
shall  be  added  all  costs  and  charges,  except  insurance,  including  in  every  case  charges  for  commis- 
sion at  the  usual  rates,  as  the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  which 
duties  shall  be  assessed.  And  it  shall,  in  every  such  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  of  the 
United  States,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  or  of  the  col- 
lector and  naval  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  all  the  reasonable  ways  and  means  in  his  or  their 
power,  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  the  true  and  actual  market  value  and  wholesale  price, 
any  invoice  or  affidavit  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
at  the  time  purchased,  and  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  same  shall  have 
been  importea  into  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and 
such  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  every  of  them  as  the  case  may  require ;  and  all  such 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  being  manufactured  of  wool,  or  whereof  wool  shall  be  a  component 
part,  which  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  an  unfinished  condition,  shall,  in  every 
such  appraisal,  be  taken,  deemed,  and  estimated  to  have  been,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place 
whence  the  same  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  of  as  great  value  as  if  the  same  had  oeen 
entirely  finished :  Provideid,  That  in  all  cases  where  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  subject  to 
ad  valorem  duty,  or  on  which  the  duties  are  to  be  levied  upon  on  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  and 
in  all  cases  where  any  specific  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  snail  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  a  country  in  which  the  same  have  not  been  manufac- 
tured or  produced,  the  foreign  value  shall  be  appraised  and  estimated  according  to  the  current 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  similar  articles  at  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of  pro- 
duction or  manufacture,  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  of  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
to  the  United  States. 

XVII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  appraisers,  or  the  collector 
and  naval  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  call  before  them  and  examine,  upon  oath  or  affirmation, 
any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  other  person  touching  any  matter  or  thing  whidi  they  may 
deem  material  in  ascertaining  the  true  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  any  merchandise  im- 
ported, and  to  require  the  production,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  collector  or  to  any  permanent 
appraiser,  of  any  letters,  accounts,  or  invoices,  in  his  possession,  relating  to  the  same,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  hereby  respectively  authorised  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations ;  and  if  anv 
person  so  called  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend,  or  shall  decline  to  answer,  or  shall,  if  required, 
refuse  to  answer  in  writing  any  interrogatories,  and  subscribe  his  name  to  his  deposition,  or  to 
produce  such  papers,  when  so  required,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
100  dollars ;  ana  if  such  person  be  the  owner,  importer,  or  consisnee,  the  appraisement  which  the 
said  appraisers,  or  collector  and  naval  officer,  where  there  are  no  legal  appraisers,  may  make  of  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  corruptly  swear  or  affirm  falsely  on  such  examination, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  peijury ;  and  if  he  be  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  merchandise 
shall  be  forfeited :  and  all  testimony  in  writing  or  depositions  taken  by  virtue  of  this  section,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  collector's  office,  and  preserved  for  future  use  of  reference,  or  be  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  shall  require  the  same :  Provided,  That  if  the  importer,  owner, 
agent,  or  consignee,  of  any  such  ^oods,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  appraisement,  and  shall  have 
complied  with  the  foregoing  requisitions,  he  may  forthwith  give  notice  to  the  collector,  in  writing, 
of  such  dissatisfoction  ;  on  the  receipt  of  which,  the  collector  shall  select  two  discreet  and  expe- 
rienced merchants,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  fomiliar  with  the  character  and  value  of  the  goods 
in  question,  to  examine  and  appraise  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  foregoine  provisions ;  and  if  they 
shall  disagree,  the  collector  shall  decide  between  them ;  and  the  appraisement  thus  detennined 
shaU  be  final,  and  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  true  value  of  said  goods,  and  the  duties  shall  be 
levied  thereon  accordingly,  any  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  Provided  also. 
That  in  all  cases  where  the  actual  value  to  he  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained  as  herein 
before  stated,  of  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  any  ad  valorem  duty,  or  whereon  the  duty  is  regulated  by  or  directed  to  be  imposed  or  levied  on 
the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  other  parcel  or  quantity  thereof  shall  exceed  by  ten  per  centum  or 
more  the  invoice  value,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be 
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levied  and  collected  od  the  same  goods,  wares,  aod  merchandise,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  diUy  in- 
posed  on  the  same,  when  &irly  invoiced. 

XVIII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  collectors  be,  and  they  are  hereby  amk- 
risedy  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever 
they  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  protect  and  secure  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  against  M» 
and  under-valuation,  and  the  same  is  practicable,  to  take  the  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  aoj 
article  bearing  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  in  the  article  itself,  according  to  the  propordon  or  rate 
per  centum  of  the  duty  on  said  article ;  and  such  goods,  so  taken,  the  collector  sfaall  cansetobe 
sold  at  public  auction,  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  taking  the  same,  in  the  Bumer  p 
scribed  in  this  act,  and  place  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  sale  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Uoited 
States  :  Provided,  That  the  collector  or  appraiser  shall  not  be  allowed  any  fees  or  commissoo  (or 
taking  and  disposing  of  said  goods,  and  paying  the  proceeds  thereof  into  the  Treasury,  other  tbu 
are  now  allowed  by  Taw. 

XIX. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  revenue  of  the  United  States*  smuggle  or  clandestinely  introduce  into  the  Uwtd 
States,  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty  by  law,  and  which  should  have  been  iD> 
voiced,  without  paying  or  accounting  for  the  duty,  or  shall  make  out,  or  pass,  or  attempt  to  jas, 
through  the  Custom-house,  any  hlne,  forged,  or  fraudulent  invoice,  every  such  persoo,  his,  ha, 
or  their  aiders  and  abettors,  smiU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  on  convictioD  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  5000  dollars,  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  time  not  a- 
ceedinff  two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

XX. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  sliall  be  levied,  collected^  and  paid,  on  eadind 
every  non-enumerated  article  which  bears  a  similitude,  either  in  material,  quali^,  texture,  ortk 
use  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  enumerated  article  chargeable  with  duty,  the  saaientetf 
duty  which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles,  in  aoj  of  die 
particulars  before-mentioned ;  and  if  any  non-eoumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  nne 
enumerated  articles,  on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  charaeable,  there  shall  be  levied,  coUectti 
and  paid,  on  sud)  non-enumerated  article,  the  same  rate  of  du^  as  is  chargeable  on  the  article 
which  it  resembles  paying  the  highest  dutv ;  and  on  all  articles  manufactured  from  twooroMff 
materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rates  at  which  any  of  its  component  parti  nay 
be  chargeable. 

XXL— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  collectcM-  shall  designate  on  the  invoice,  at  bist 
one  package  of  every  invoice,  and  one  package  at  least  of  every  ten  packages  of  gootb,  waresior 
merchandise,  and  a  greater  number  should  he  or  either  of  tba  appraisers  <feem  it  oecessaT.  im- 
ported into  such  port,  to  be  opened,  examined,  and  appraised,  and  shall  order  the  pacbg^o' 
packa^  so  designated  to  the  public  stores  (or  examination ;  and  if  any  packi^  be  found  by  t^ 
appraisers  to  contain  any  article  not  specified  in  the  invoice,  and  they,  or  a  m^ority  of  tbeBfSbiD 
be  of  opinion  that  such  article  was  omitted  in  the  invoice  with  fraudulent  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper,  owner,  or  agent,  the  contents  of  the  entire  package  in  which  the  artide  may  be  sbiilbe 
forfeited;  but  if  said  appraisers  shall  be  of  opinion  that  no  such  fraudulent  intent  existed,  tb« 
the  value  of  such  article  shall  be  added  to  the  entry,  and  the  duties  thereon  paid  accordin^TiiKa 
the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer,  agent,  or  consignee :  Provided,  That  such  ftvW^ 
may  be  remitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  production  of  evidence,  sads&ctoiy  to 
him,  tliat  no  fraud  was  intended :  Provided  further,  That  if,  on  the  opening  of  the  P>f^^ 
packages  of  goods,  a  deficiency  of  any  article  shall  be  found,  on  exaounation  of  theappnisei^^ 
same  wall  be  certified  to  the  collector  on  the  invoice,  and  an  allowance  be  made  in  estiantingtbe 
duties. 

XXII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  where  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  be entcwl 
at  ports  where  there  are  no  appraisers,  the  mode  hereinbefore  prescribed  of  ascertaining  the  fotifP 
value  thereof  shall  be  carefully  observed  by  the  revenue  officers,  to  whom  is  committed  the  e^ 
mating  and  collection  of  duties. 

XXIII.— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  theTrewo^ 
from  time  to  time,  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  hiwscnDe 
United  States,  to  secure  a  Just,  faithful^  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  vercHO' 
dise,  as  aforesaid,  imported  mto  the  United  States,  and  just  and  proper  entries  of  sacha^iwiB^ 
ket  value,  or  wholesale  prices  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yards,  parcels,  or  other  quantities  ^^ 
case  may  require,  and  of  such  actual  market  value  wholesale  price  of  every  of  them.  ^^ 

XXI  v.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  alla>llectors,and  otbffOBceo 

of  the  customs,  to  execute  and  carry  into  effect  all  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  the  •J^'J'^ 
relative  to  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws ;  and  in  case  any  difficulty  shall  arise  as  to  the  tni| 
construction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws ;  and  in  case  any  difficulty  ^^^^^f^L 
to  the  true  construction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws,  the  decision  of  the  •*^^|J5 
of  the  Treasury  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  all  such  collectors  and  other  officeitot 
customs.  ^, 

XXV.— And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  appty  ^^  ^ 
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shipped  in  any  vessel  bound  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  actually  having  left  her  last  port  of 
lading  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  beyond  Cape  Horn,  pnor  to  the  Ist  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1842:  and  alt  legal  provisions  and  regulations  exbting  immediately  before  the  30th  oay  of 
June,  1842,  shall  be  applied  to  importations  which  may  be  made  in  vessels  which  have  left  such 
last  port  of  lading  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  prior  to  said  1st  day  of 
September,  1842. 

XXVI. .^ And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  laws  exbting  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1842,  shall  ex- 
tend to  and  be  in  force  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribution,  and 
remission  of  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  and  for  the  allowance  of  the  drawbacks  by  this  act 
authorised,  as  fully  and  effectiudly  as  if  every  regulation,  restriction,  penalty,  forfeiture,  provision, 
clause,  matter,  and  thing,  in  the  said  laws  contained,  had  been  inserted  in  and  re-enacted  by  thb 
act.  And  that  all  provbions  of  any  former  law  inconsbtent  with  this  act,  shall  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed. 

XX  VII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  tlie  Treasury, 
annually,  to  ascertain  whether,  for  tlie  year  ending  on  tlie  dOth  of  June  next  preceding,  the  duty  on 
any  articles  has  exceeded  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  average  wholesale  market  value 
of  such  articles,  in  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  preceding  year ;  and,  if  so,  he  shall 
report  a  tabular  statement  of  such  articles  and  excess  of  duty  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  annual  session  thereof  with  such  observations  and  recommendations  as  he  Biay  deem  ne- 
cessary for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue. 

XxVIII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  importation  of  all  indecent  and  obscene  prints, 
paintings,  lithographs,  engravings,  and  transparencies,  b  hereby  prohibited;  and  no  invoice  of 
packages  whatever,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry,  in  which  any  such  articles  are 
contained ;  and  all  invoices  and  packages,  whereof  any  such  article  shall  compose  a  part,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against,  seized  and  forfeited,  by  due  course  of  law,  and  the 
said  articles  shall  be  forthwith  destroyed. 

XXIX. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  wherever  the  word  "  ton**  b  used  in  this  act,  in  re- 
ference to  weight,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  twenty  hundred  weight,  each  hundred  weight 
being  1 12lbs.  avoirdupois. 

aXX. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  directed  to  be  made  among  the  several  states,  territories,  and  dbtrict  of 
Columbia,  by  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  appropriate  the  Proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  the  Public  Lands, 
and  to  grant  preemption  Rights,**  shall  be  and  remains  suspended  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  of  tlie 
provbo  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  the  ten  per  centum  of  the  said  proceeds  directed 
to  be  paid  by  the  said  act  to  the  several  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mis- 
sissippi, Loubiana,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  shall  abo  be  and  remain  suspended. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

WILLIE  P.  MANGUM,  President  of  the  Senate, /iro  ^mpor^. 

Approved  August  30th,  1842. 

JOHN  TYLER. 
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TARIFF; 

OB, 

RATES  OF  DUTIES  ON  ALL  GOODS,  WARES,  AND  MERCHANDISE, 
IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


ARTICLES, 


Absynth 

AcaeUfOr  fum  arabie 

Accordiont 

Aoetmte  of  lead,  or  white  lead 

potaMe 

qaicktilT^ ......* 

Acid,  Doracic. 

tartaric,  in  cryttals  or  powder. . 

AlloHier  adda 

Acoma 

Adbetive  felt,  for  coveriog  thipa*  bot- 
toma 

plaater,  salve 

Adianthum • 

Adxei 

Agaric 

Agatea 

Alabaster  and  spar  orsamenta. 

Alba,  caDolla 

Aloomoque  bark 

Ale,  in  bottles  (no  dntyon  bottles)... 

otherwise  than  in  bottles ....... 

Alkermea 

Alaronds 

oil  of. 

AloKind  paste... 

Aloes 

Altun 

Amber.  •...••.••..••••••■.••.•■..... 

beads... 

Ambergris 

Amethyst. 

Ammonia.. • 

Ammunition,  ris.: — 

Shot  and  cannon  bslla 

Gunpowder 

Mnsket  balla 

Anatomical  preparations,  if  specially 
imported 

Andwriea 

— —  in  bottlea  or  kegs 

Aoi^ora  goat'a  wool,  or  hair 

Animals  imported  Ibr  breed 

Annatto 

Aniseed 

Antimony,  crude. .......■•••••..... 

Antique  oil 

Antiquities,  specially  imported.. .... 

not  specially  imported,  accord 

ing  to  the  materiala  of  wliich  they 
are  composed 

Any  goods,  wares,  or  mercbmndise  of 
t£e  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States,  or  of  its 
fisheries,  upon  which  no  drawback, 
bounty,  or  allowance  hare  been 
paid 

Apothccariea'  pbiala  and  bottles,  six 

ounces,  and  under 

— -  exceeding  the  capacity  of  six, 
and  not  exceeding  the  capacity  of 

sixteen  otmoeaea^ 

Apparel,  wearing,  and  other  perwmal 
baggage  in  actual  use 


DUTIB8. 


60  cents  per  gallon. 

free. 

80  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

M  per  cent. 

.... 
5  per  cent 

•  •  •  • 

1  per  cent  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 
90  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

SO  per  cent. 

free. 

30  cents  per  gallon. 

15  cents  per  gallon. 

SO  percent. 

3  cents  per  lb. 
9  cents  per  lb. 

S5  percent. 

free. 

1|  cent  per  lb. 

90  percent 

35  percent 

ditto. 
7  percent 
90  per  cent 

1  cent  per  lb. 
8  cents  per  lb. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

100  cents  per  barrel. 

30  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

Tree. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent 

tnt. 
95  per  cent 

free. 


ARTICLES. 


DDTIBl 


free. 

Idlr.  75cts.  per  groas. 

9  dls.S5  cts.per  gross, 
free. 


Apparatus,  philosophical,  specially 
imported  by  order  and  for  the  use 
of  anv  society  incorporated  for  phi* 
losophical  or  literary  pnrpoaes,  or 
for  the  etieouragement  of  the  fine 
arts,  or  by  order  and  for  the  use  of 
any  seminary  of  learning,  school,  or 
college,  witlun  the  United  States  of 
tlie  territories  thereof........ ...... 

not  specially  imported,  •ooard" 

ing  to  the  materials  of  whidi  they 
are  composed... 

Annenian  bole  and  alone 

Argent  Tirum 

Argol 

Arms,  fire,  except  muskets  and  rifies. 

side 

Arrowroot 

Articlea  of  the  growth,  produce^  or 
manufacture  of  the  UniUid  States, 
or  its  territories,  and  of  its  fisheries 

all,  composed  wholly  or  chiefly 

in  quantity  of  gold,  nlrer,  pearl, 
and  precious  stones,  not  otherwise 
spe^fied 

all,  not  fr«e,  and  not  sul^iject  to 

any  other  rate  of  duty 

— —  manufKtured  Ihim  copper,  or  of 
which  copper  is  tiie  material  of 
chief  value,  not  otherwise  specified 

all,  imported  for  tiie  use  of  the 

United  States 

Artificial  feathers  and  fiowers»  or 
parts  thereof 

AsafoBtida 

I'skins 

iaitation  of.... 

Ara  root....... 

Awl  hafts 

Ayr  stones 

Bacon 

B*8S*f  0t  personal,  in  actual  use 

Bagging,  not  otherwise  spedfied,  suit- 
able for  the  usee  to  which  cotton 
bagging  is  applied 

Bags,  grass 
gunny 

Baiaes 

Balls,  billiard 

Balsams,  all  kinda  of  coometic 

Bamboos,  unmanufactured 

Bark  of  cork  treea,  unmanu&ctured. . 
Perurian 

all  not  specially  mentioned 

Barley 

pearl 

Barytas,  sulphate  of...... 

Bar,  wood 

Barilla 

Baskets,  wood  oroaier 

palmleaf 

straw. 


free. 


10  perceiL 

ditto. 

free. 
99peroest 

ditts. 
StperceaL 


free. 

30|iercsst 
2t  per  cart. 

30  per  oeot 

free. 

SSpereest 

free. 
35  per  cent 

ditso. 

fres. 

.... 

Mperoent 

3  ceoM  per  Ifc- 
ftc«. 


Scents  per  »q.y^' 
Sd  per  cent 
ditta 
14  cents  per  *!.)*• 


gri 


15  perceot 

free. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

lOpereesL 

90  cents  per  be** 

9  cents,  per  ft. 

I  cent  per  ft. 

free. 

ditto. 
35  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Beat  ropes |     4|centipefft^ 

(ceff/i«M^ 
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ARTICLES. 


Battledores , 

Bay  water  or  t>ay  mm.  • . 
Bay  wax  or  myrtle  wax. 

BdeUiom 

Beads  of  precious  stones 

— —  gold  and  silver. 

another. 


Beans,  Tookay 

Vanilla 

all  oth«r,  not  specially  mentioned 

Bed  feathers 

Beef. 


Beer  in  bottles 

Beer  otiierwise  than  in  bottl«s 

Bees'-wax 

Bellows 

Benzotes.  .•....•••.■•.....•..••••.., 

Benaoin  ...■..■•..«•..•...••■••••... 

Bed.spreads,  or  coren  made  of  dM 
scraps  or  waste  ends  of  printed  cali- 
coes sewed  together,  not  sal^eet  to 
the  regulations  on  cotton  cloths. . . . 

Bells,  offbell  metal,  fit  only  to  be  re- 
manufactured 

Berries  used  for  dyeing,  all 

Juniper 

Besoar  stones 

Birds 

Bitter  apple 

Bitamen.... 

Black,  iTory 

Black,  lamp 

Black  lead  powder 

Blacking 

Bladders 

Black  lead  pencils , 

Blankets,   the  value   not  exceeding 
serenty-flre  cents  each,  and  dimen 
aions  not  exceeding  serentj-two  by 
fifty  inches,  nor  Ims  ttuui  rorty-fire 
by  sixty 

all  otlier  woollen 

of  uM^ir  or  guats*  hair. ....... 


DUTIES. 


Bleaching  powders. 
BlaeTitTMH 


Blooms,  iron  in,  sul^feet  to  the  same 
duty  as  iron  in  bolts  or  bars. 

Boards,  rough.... 

Bobbin  wire,  covered  with  cotton.. .. 

Bocking 

Boiler  plates 

Bolting  cloths 

Bolts,  copper. 

composition 

Bonnets,  nnennmerated 

muslin 

silk  or  sstin.... 

Bonnet  wire,  covered  with  silk 

■        covered  with  cotton  thread 
other  material 


or 


Bone,  tip 

Bone,  whale,  other  manufactures  of. . 

not  of  the  American  fisheries  . . . 

manufactures  of. 

Boots. 

laced,  silk  or  satin  for  children . . 

Bootees,  for  women  or  men,  silk 

Boots  and  bootees,  men's,  <if  leather. . 

women's,  of  leather 

children's  of  leather 

Bookbinders*  ngate  fermln 

Books,  bisnk,  bound 

blank,  unbound 

Latin,  bound. 

Latin,  unbonod 

Greek,  unbound 

Greek,  bouikd 

■  English,  boiwd 

English,  in  sheets  or  boards  .... 

. specially  imported  for  the  use  of 

an  incorporated  institution 

Hebrew,  or  of  which  that  Ian- 

suage  forms  the  text  when  bound 

unbound 

printed   in   foreign   Ungnages, 


SO  per  cent. 
SA  per  cent, 
to  per  cent, 
ditto. 
7  per  cent. 
S3  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditm. 

33  per  cent. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

20  cents  per  gallon. 

15  cents  per  gallon. 

IS  per  cent. 

SS  percent. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 


SO  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 
SO  percent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
35  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 
86  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 
1  cent  per  lb. 
4  cents  per  lb. 

•  •  *  • 

30  per  cent. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

14  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

SO  per  cent. 
4  cents  per  lb. 

SO  percent. 

85  percent. 

40  per  cent. 
8  dollars  each. 
13  cents  per  lb. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

5  per  cent. 

SO  per  cent. 

1S|  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

1  dir.  25  crs.  per  pair. 

25  cents  per  psir. 

75  cents  per  pair. 

I  dlr.  25rts.  per  pair. 

50  (»ots  per  pair. 

15  cents  per  pair. 

7  per  cent. 
30  cents  per  lb. 
15  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
13  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
15  cents  per  lb. 
SO  cents  per  lb. 
20  cents  per  lb. 

trte 

10  cents  per  lb. 
8  cents  per  lb. 


ARTICLES. 


Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  excepted, 
bound  or  In  boards 

Books,  tn  sheets  or  pamphlets 

editions  of  winks  in  the  Greek, 

Latin,  Hebrew,  and  English  lan- 
guages which  have  been  printed 
forty  years  prior  to  the  date  of  im- 
pwtaaon > 

reports  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees appointed  under  fbrrign 
governments 

polyglots,  lexioons,  and  diction- 

nries 

of  engravings  or  plates,  with  or 

withont  letterpress 

professional,  of  persona  arriving 

in  the  United  States 

Books  (See  Act,  sec  7,  clause  S). 

Boot  web  ..•*• 

Borax,  or  Uncal 

Botany,  specimens  in,  if  specially  im- 
ported for  the  nee  of  an  incorpo- 
rated institution..... 

Bottles,  apothecaries',  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  six  and  not  exceeding 
the  capacity  of  sixteen  ounces  each 

black  glass,  not  exceeding  one 

quart 

Mack  glass,  exceeding  one  quart 

periyuBcry  and  fancj,  not  ex- 
ceeding die  capadty  of  four  oimces 
each 

exceeding  four  eonceo  and  not 

exceeding  sixteen  ounoea 

Bougies. 

Boxes,  japanned  dressing 

— —  shell,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

not  odierwlse  specified 

Box  boards,  paper 

Braoelets,  gold  or  set. 

silt 

hair 

Brads,  not  exceeding  16  ox.  to  the 
1000 

—  exceeding  16  os.  to  tiie  1000  .... 

Brandy  (aooerdiug  to  proof) 

Brass,  manufttctores  w,  not  otherwise 

enmnerated 

—  in  plates  or  riiaets 

—  in  bars 

—  in  pigs 

—  (dd,  only  fit  to  be  re-manuCic- 
tured  ....••....•....■...•.......•• 


DUTIES. 


—  wire 

rolled 

battery 

Studs 

"~  Screws 

Braslers'  rods  of  8-i6ths  to  10-16ths 

of  an  ioeh  diameter 

Brasil  paste,  or  Pasta  de  Braxil 

pebble 

— ->  pebbles  prepared  for  spectacles. 

Bricks 

Brimstone,  crude 

rolled 

Bristol  stones. 

Bristles 

Brouse  casts 

all  manulkctnres  of 

powder 

pale,  yellow,  white,  and  red 

liquid,  gold  or  bronse  colour  ... 

Brown,  Spanish,  drr 

ditto,      inoO 

Brueine 

Buckles  of  copper,  brasp,  iron,  steel, 

pewter,  tin,  lead,  or  of  which  either 
of  these  articles  is  a  component 
material 

Buckles,  chiefly  of  gtdd  or  silrer.. . 

Buckram 

Building  stones 

Bullrusnes 

Bulbs,  or  bulbous  roots. 


5  cents  per  vol. 
19  cents  per  lb. 


fl  cents  per  toL 

ditto. 

Scents  per  ib. 

30  percent. 

free. 

3S  per  cent, 
ditto. 

free. 

3dlrs.S5ctf.pergrs. 

S  dollars  per  gross. 
4dollarB  per  gross. 

8dlrs.S0cts.pergrs. 

8  dollars  per  gross. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 
85  per  cent. 

ditto. 

Soeatiperlb. 

30  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

ditto. 

5  cents  per  1000. 

5  cents  per  lb. 

1  dollar  per  gaUon. 

SO  per  cent, 
ditto. 

■ree. 
dittow 

ditto. 

35  per  cent. 

SO  per  cent. 
13  cents  per.  lb. 

30  per  cent. 
SOoentsperlb. 

8|  cents  per  lb. 

3*»  percent. 

7  percent. 

3  dollars  per  gross. 

35  per  cent. 

•ree. 

35  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

1  per  cent  per.  lb. 

SO  percent. 

ditto. 

30  percent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

U  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 


SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 
36  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

{coniinued) 
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BulUon 

BnrUps 

Burr  stones,  unwrougbt 

ditto,    wrought 

Basts,  lead. 

Buttoos,  not  metal 

Button  moulds,  of  wbatOTer  material. 

Batter. 

Butt  hinges,  cast  iron 

Cabinet  wares 

CaiepuL  or  cMJeputa,  oil  of 

Cakes,  linseeds 


Calx 

Calf  skius,  raw 

do.     siilted  or  pickled,  in  a  raw 

sUte 

do.     tanned 

Calomel,  and  other  mercurial  pre- 
parations.. • 

Cionblets,  of  mohair  or  goats'  hair.... 

Cameos,  real  or  imitation 

Camels' hair 

do.  pencils 

Camphor,  refined 

crude 

Cnnary  seed  ••• 

Canerorum  ocnli,  or  crab's  eye 

Canelia,  alba 

Candles,  tallow 

wax 


spermacetti 

Caiuum,  iron 

Cantharidea 

Canton  crapes,  coming  from  beyond 

the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope 

CanTass  for  floor  cloths  or  wearing 

apparel 

for  sail*,  such  as  sail  duck 

Caontcbooo  guuM 

Capers 

Caps,  riz.  :— 

Of  chip 

Of  cotton,  if  Jointly  made  by  hand 

Carbines  or  carabines 

Carboys  of  the  capacity  of  half  agallnn 

ahofe  half  and  not  abore  three 

gallons 

exceeding  three  gallons 

Carbuncles 

Cardamom  seed 

Cards,  plasring 

risiting 

blank 

CarpetinR,  Aabuysson 

Carpet  binding 

Carpets  and  carpeting,  via. : 

Brussels 

Ingrained 

Treble  ingrain*^ 

Turkey 

Veneuan 

Wilton   

Oil-cloth 

Straw  

Saxony   

Matting 

Ba«s 

All  other  kinds  of 

Carriages  of  all  descriptions,  and  parts 

thereuf  

Cashmvre,  borders  of  wool,  in  whole 

or  in  part 

Cashmere,  via. : — 

Of  Thibet 

Cloth 

Gown    patteri.s,   wool    being    a 
component  material ••., 

Gownci,  made 

SbawU,  Thibet 

Shawls,  wool  being  a  component 

part 

Caiement  rods,  iron  for 

Caws,  fish  sUn 

Cassada,  or  meal  of 

CaMia,  Cbiuesr,  CalcatU,  &  S'lmatra. 


DUTIES. 


free. 
25  per  cent. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
S5  per  cent. 

ditto. 

5  cents  per  lb. 
24  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent 

ditto. 

ditto. 
5  per  cent. 

ditto. 
5  dollars  per  doien. 

25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

7|  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

20  cents  per  lb. 

5  cents  per  lb. 

20  percent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

4  rents  per  lb. 
8  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

I  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

2  dlrs.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

7  cents  per  sq.  yard. 

free. 

30  per  oent 

85  per  cent 

40  per  cent. 

80  per  cent 

15  cents  each. 

30  cents  each. 

50  cents  each. 

7  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

26  cents  per  pack. 

12  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

65  cents  per  sq.  >d. 

30  percent. 

6S  cents  per  sq.  yd. 
30  cents  per  aq.  yd. 
05  cents  per  sq.  )d. 
55  cents  per  sq.  yd. 
30  cent*  per  sq.  yd. 
65  cents  per  sq.  yd 
35  cents  per  sq.  yd 

25  per  cent. 
65  cents  per  sq.  yd 

25  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

30  percent. 

ditto. 

40  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

ditto. 
50  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

2|  cents  per  lb. 

to  per  cent. 

ditto. 

5  cenu  per  lb. 


ARTICLES. 


40 


3t  per 

1  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

SO  per 


or 


I 


Ih. 


Cassia  bads,  and  fistula 

Castanar,  or  castinai 

Castings  of  plaster 

Castor  beans 

oil 

Castor  glasses,  not  in  the  frames 
cruets,  not  cut  (See  Glass). 

Cast  shoe  bills 

ir<m  Teasels,  not  otiierwise  spe- 
cified   

Catgut 

Catsup 

Cayenne  pepper 

Cement,  Roman 

Cerise,    Ban  de,  Kirsche   Wasse,  or 
Cherry  water,  a  cordial 

Ceruae,  dry  or  m  oil 

Chalk,  red  and  French 

— ->  white 

Chambray  gause  of  silk  only i2  din.  5fO  eta.  per  Ou 


DUTIES. 


1|  cent  per  lb. 

15  percent. 

30  per  eeat. 
10  centa  per  Jb. 

20  percent. 


60  cents  per  galkm. 

4  cents  per  bw 

2t  percent. 

free. 


Chamomile  flowers 

Charijon,  animal 

Charts 

— —  books  of,  not  connected  with  any 
work  of  which  tbey  form  a  rolnme. 

When    so   connected,  will    pay  the 
same  as  the  other  volumes. 

Cheese 

Chemical  preparations,  not  otherwise 
enumerated 

— —  salts,    not    otherwise     enume- 
rated  

Chenille,  cords  or  trimming  of,  cotton. 

Cheroots  (India  cigars) 

Cherry  rum,  a  cordial 

Children's  shoes 

slippers 

China  ware 

root  

Chip  hats  or  bonnets 

Chocolate 

Choppa  Romals  and  Bandanna  hand- 
kerchiefs, silk 

Chromic  yellow 

Chronometers...... 

Chrystalsoftin 

Ciar,  or  coiar  rope 

Cigars 

Cinnamon 

Citron,  in  ita  natural  state....... 

preserved 

Clasps,  viz. : — 
Gold  or  silver. • 

Clay,  nnwrought 

Cloaks. 

Clocks 

Cloth,  vis. : — 

India-rubber,  wool  being  a  com- 

ponent  part..... 

India-rubber,  linen  being  a  com- 
ponent part ' 

Woollen 

Bolting < 

An  oil.  for  floora,  patent  stamped, 

printed  or  painted 

Oil,  not  denominated  patent  floor 

cloth 

Hemp 

Clothing,  ready  made 

clothing,    all  artides  worn    by 

men,  women,  or  children,  not  other- 
wke  specified,  of  ^haterer  material 
composed,  made  wholly  or  in  part 
by  hand 

Cloves 

Coaches,  or  parts  thereof 

Coach  furniture  of  all  descriptions  ... 
lace,  all  kinds  of. 

Coal 

Coatings,  mohair  or  goats'  hair 

Cochineal 

Cocoa • 

C'idilla  hemp 

Codfish,  dry 

GolTee,  when  imported  in  American 


20 


per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


9  cents  per  lb. 

SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

8  cents  per  Ih. 

40  cents  per  lb. 

00  cents  per  gallaa. 

15  centa  per  pair. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

20  percent. 

S.*)  per  cent. 

4  centa  per  Ih. 

2  dirt.  50  cts.  per  Ik. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

44  cents  perBib 

40  cents  per  !». 

25  centa  per  R». 

20  per  cent. 

25  percent. 

SO  per  cent. 

free. 
50  percent. 
25  percent. 


40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
40  percent. 
20  per^wc 

35  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

10  cents  per  sq.  yd. 
SO  pOTcent. 
5f  per  cent. 


40  percent. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

30  percent. 

ditto. 
35  percenL 
I  dir.  75  cts.  per  ton. 
SO  percent. 

free. 

I  eent  perBv 

20  dollary  per  toe. 

1  dollar  per  lis  lb*. 


(contimued) 
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ARTICLES. 


D  U  T  I  B  S. 


re—eU,    from    the    pUeet    of    iu 

growth 

Coffee  mills... 

Otins,  fold  or  silTer 

cabineta  of,  tpedally  imported. . 

cabinets  of,   not   specially  im- 

ported,  and  of  copper. 

copper 

Coke  ...r. 

Ckilcuther,  dry,. 

■  in  oil 

Cold  cream 

Cologne  water 

Combs,  all  for  ike  hair,  of  whateTer 

material 

Comlbrterv,  made  of  wool 

Comfit*,  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy, 

or  molasses 

Ceocans,  India 

Coney  wool 

Confectionanf,  all 

Copper,  in  plates  or  sheets,  weighing 
oTor  thirty-four  ounces,  taken  as 

brasiers'  copper 

Copper,  vis. : — 

Manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 

specified 

Wfre 

For  the  use  of  the  mint 

Suited  to  the  sheathing  of  ships, 
but  none  ia  to  be  so  considered 
except  that  which  is  14  inches 
wide  and  48  inches  long,  and 
Wishing  from  14  to  S4  ounces 

per  square  foot 

Boda 

Bolls 


8pik< 


rails 

In  nigs 

In  bars 

Old,  fit  only  ti>  be  remanufac- 
tured.... 

Ore 

Copperas. 

Copper,  sulphate  of 

Coral 

Cordage,  tarred... 

■         untarred. 

Cordials,  all  khids 

Coriander  seed 

Corks 

Cork,  manufactures  of.... 

tree,  bark  of,  unmanufactured.. 


Cornelian  stone, 

Com,  Indian  or  maise 

Cormsire  unbUroate 

Cosmetics.  •• 

Cotton,  Tic: — 

Bagging 

Easy  embroidery,  or  floss 

Cotton 

Cord 

Braces  or  suspenders 

All  manufactures  of,  or  of  which 
cotton  shall  be  a  component 
part,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

All  manofaciures  of,  not  dyed, 
colnuied,  printed,  or  stained, 
not  exccieding  in  value  10  cents 
per  square  yard,  shall  be  ra- 
lued  at  20  cents  per  square  yard 

All  manufactures  of,  or  cloth  of 
which  cotton  shall  be  a  com- 
ponent part,  not  otherwise  de 
seribed,  if  dyed,  coloured,  print- 
ed, or  ptained.  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  not  exceeding  in  va- 
lue 30  cents  the  square  yard, 
shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to 
have  cost  30  cents  the  square 
yard,  and  charged  with  duty 
*cc<irdingly 

All  aoch  velvets,  cords,  moleskins, 
fustians,  buffalo  cloths,  or  goods 
manufactured  by  napping  or 
raising,  cutting    or    snearing. 


VOL.  II. 


free. 
ao  per  o<:nt. 

free. 
ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

5  cents  per  bushel. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

14  cent  per  lb. 

S3  percent. 

ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto. 

2  dlrs.  60  cu.  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

ditto. 


30  per  cent. 


ditto. 

35  per  cent. 

free. 


free. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ftee. 
ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto. 
2  cents  per  lb. 
90  per  cent, 
ditto. 

5  cents  per  lb. 
4|  cents  per  lb. 

60  cents  per  gallon. 
90  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

free. 

7  per  cent. 

10  cents  per  bushel. 

25  per  cent. 

ditto. 


4  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

30  per  cent. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent 

36  per  cent 


30  per  cent 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton  (continued) : — 

not  exceeding  in  value  35  cents 
per  square  yard,  shall  be  valued 
at  36  cents  per  sauare  yard.. . 

Kendal,  the  materials  being  cot- 
ton and  wool 

Miu 

Gloves , 

Thread,  twist,  and  yarn,  all  un 
bleached,  and  uncoloured,  the 
original  cost  of  which  shall  be 
less  than  00  cents  ner  lb.,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taJten  to  have 
coat  00  cents  per  Ih.,  and  shall 
be  charged  with  duty  accord 
ingly 


Thread,  twist,  and  yam,  all 
bleached  or  coloured,  the  origi- 
nal coat  of  which  shall  be  leas 
than  75  cents  per  lb.,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  coat 
75  cents  per  Ib^  *nd  shall  bt? 
charged    with     duty    areord- 

iofly 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread,  all  other 

on  spools  or  otherwiae 

Lace 

Stockings 

Cow  hides,  raw 

tanned 

Cowries  (shells) 

Crapes,  silk,  fr«nn  beyond  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope..... 

Craah 

Cranks  mill,  of  wrought  iren 

Cravats,  in  pieces  or  single,  unmade, 

according  to  their  material 

*— ready-made 

Crayons  

Crayon  pencils,  of  lead 

Cream  of  tartar 

Crockery 

Crowns,  Leghorn  hats 

Crucibles,  black  lead 

sand .••... 

Crystals,  vixu — 

Watch 

Cummin  seed 

Curls,  hair 

Currants 

Cut  iron  nails 

Cutlery,all  kinds 

Delft  ware 

Delphine 

Oem^ohns,  of  half  gallon  or  less.. . . . 

above  half  and   not  exceeding 

three 

exceedfaig  three. 

Diamonds 

set  in  steel,  glaxiers' 


Diaper,  linen 

hemp 

Directions  for  patent  medidnea 

Dolls  of  every  description 

Domets,  a  (flannel) 

Dowlas 

Down  of  all  kinds. 

Drawings 

Drawers,  silk 

Dressed  furs,  on  the  skin 

Dried  pulp 

Drillings,  linen > 

Drugs,  dyeing,    not  otherwise  enu 
merated 

medicinal,   not  otherwiae  enu- 
merated  

Duck,  Holland,  Bngibb,  Ruasia,  ra 
▼ens,  half-duck,  and  all  other  sail 
durk 

Dutch  metal,  in  leaf 

Dyeing,  articlea  used  principally  for, 
not  otberwise  enumerated 

drugs,  and  materials  for   oinn- 

posing   dyes,  not  otherwise    enu- 
merated  

Dye  woods 

Barthinoil 


DUTIES. 


80  per  cent 

40  per  cent. 

30  per  rent. 

ditto. 


25  per  cebt. 


ditto. 

30  per  cent. 
90  per  cent 
30  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 
6  cents  per  lb. 
90  per  cent 

2  doUs.  60  cts.  per  lb. 

20  per  cent 

4  cents  per  lb. 

*  •  •  • 

60  per  cent. 
96  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 
•6  per  cent 
80  per  cent 

ditto. 

2  dollars  per  gross. 
20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
3  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
80  per  cent. 

ditto. 

90  percent 

lb  cents  each. 

30  cents  each. 

60  ceuta  each. 

7^  per  cent. 

26  per  cent 

ditto. 

90  per  cent. 

194  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

14  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

2.%  per  cent 

ditto. 
20  per  cent 
40  per  cent 
96  per  cent. 
90  per  cent. 
25  per  cent 

90  per  cent. 

ditto. 


7  cents  per  sq.  yd. 
26  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 


ditto. 

free. 

1|  cent  per  lb. 

(coHiinutd) 
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ARTICLES. 


Etrth  browD,  red,  blue,  yellow,  dry 
(as  ochre) 

Earthenware 

Ebftny,  uumanulactared 

nianufacturea  of,  or  of  which  it 

is  the  material  of  chief  Talue 

Elastic  garters,  made  of  elastic  wire, 
covered  with  leather,  with  metal 
clasps 

Elephants'  teeth 

Embroiderie«,  all  in  gold  or  silTer, 
fine  or  half  fine,  other  than  cloth- 
ing  

if  done  by  hand,  with  a  nuedle, 

and  with  thread  of  gold 

Emeralds . , 

Emery 

Bngrarings,  books  of,  witti  any  letter- 
press  

Epaulets,  fit. : — 

Gilt 

Of  gold  and  silver 

Essences,  not  otherwise  enumerated.. 

Estopillas,  linen 

Extracts,  not  otherwise  enumerated . . 

Pans,  all 

Fancy  phiala  and  bottles,  not  exceed- 
ing the  capacity  of  four  ounces 
each,  uncut 

exceeding  four  ounces,  and  noi 

exceeding  sixteen  ounces  each,  un- 
cut  

Feathers,  ornamental 

for  beds 

Pelt,  patent  adhesive,  for  ships'  bot- 
toms  

Pelts,  or  hat  bodies,  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  wool 

Felting,  batters' 

Ferrets,  cotton 

Fiddles 

Figures,  vis.  :~of  alabaster,  brass, 
bronse,  gold  or  silver  (such  as  used 
in  ohnrcnes)  gilt  or  plated,  marble, 
plaster • 

Pigs 

FUberts 

Filtering  stones,  unmanufactured... 

Fire  crukera 

Fiflb,  via. : — 

Pickled,  other  than  in  barrels  or 
half  barrels,  not  specified ...... 

Foreign  caught,  dry 

Mackarel  and  herring,  pickled... 

Salmon,  pickled  or  drysalted 

Ditto,  smoked 

Another  pickled 

Fresh,  for  daily  coosomption. . . . 
Other,  in  oil 

glue  called  isinglass 

sauce « 

skins,  raw 

Rsheries  of  the  United  States  and 
their  territories,  all  products  of . . . . 

Fixhing  nets,  other  than  dip  or  scoop 
nets 

Flags,  floor  matting  made  of 

— —  rarpets  and  carpeting,  mats  and 
floor  Cloths,  made  of 

Flannels,  all  except  cotton. 

Flap  hing^F,  cast 

Flat  irons 

Flats,  for  making  bats  or  bonnets. . . . 

Flax,  unroannfactured 

all  manufactures  of,  or  of  which 

flax  is  a  component  part,  not  other- 
wise specified 

seed 


Flies,  Spanish  or  cantharides 

Flinu 

ground 


DUTIES. 


Flint  stone 

Flour  oil  cloths,  all  stamped,  printed, 

or  painted 

cloth,  dish,  or  table  mats  of 

ditto,  lined  with  woollen  or  wool,  i 


I  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

free. 

30  per  cent. 


35  per  cent, 
firee. 


SO  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

free. 
25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
2A  per  cent. 

ditto. 


2  dlrs.  50  cts.  pr  gro. 

3  dollars  per  gross. 
25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 

18  cents  each. 

40  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

2  cents  per  lb. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

90  per  cenc 

ditto. 


ditto. 
100  cents  p«tr  1 12  lbs. 
150  cents  per  barrel. 
200  cents  per  barrel. 
100  cents  per  112  lbs. 
100  cents  per  barrel. 

free. 
20  cents  per  barrel. 

20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

free, 

7  cents  per  lb. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 

14  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

2^  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

35  per  cent. 

20  dollars  per  ton. 


25  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

free. 

diuo. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

^5  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

25  per  cent. 
10  cent«  per  sq.  yd. 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


Floor  matting,  all 

Floss   silk(  and  other  silks  pnnfied 

from  the  gum 

Flour,  of  wheat 79 

of  other  grain . . . 

Flour-sulphur < 

Flower  water,  orange 
Flowers,  artificial .  ••  < 

camomile 

Foil,  tin 

Forge  hammers 

Forbidden  fmtt 

Fossils f 

Frankfort  black 

Frixettes,  hair 

silk 

Frocks,  Guernsey 

Frosts  (glass) 

Fruits  preserved  in  brandy  orsug'ir.. 

pickled 

green  or  ripe,  from  the   West 

Indies,  in  bulk 

Pullers*  boards 

Furniture,  coach  and  harness 

brass,  copper,  iron,  or  steel,  not 

coach  or  harness 

calico  or  chintx  (See  Cottons). 

household,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied   

Fur  muffs  or  tippets,  or  other  mana 
factures  not  specified 

— •  hats  or  caps  of •• 

bat  bodies  or  felts 

Furs,  undressed,  all  kinds  of,  on  the 
skin 

dressed,  all  on  the  skin 

hatters',  dressed  or  undressed, 

not  on  the  skin 

Fustic 

Galanga 

Gallenga),  or  gallengal  root 
Galloons,  gold  or  silver,  fine  or  half 

fine 

Galls,  nut 

Gamboge 

Game  bags,  leadier 

twine 

Garanoe,  or  madder 

Garnets,  glass  (See  Glass). 

a  precious  stone. 

imitation  of,  a  composition 

hardware 

Garden  seeds  not  otherwise  specified . 
Garters,  elastic,  made  of  wire  corered 

with  leather,  with  or  without  metal 

clasps 

Gelatine 

Genu,  specially  imported... 
Gilt,  via.; — 

Bar-rings . . 

Paper 

Pins 

Rings 

Ware,  silver. 

Ware,  of  other  metals. . 

Wire 

Chains,  seals,  and  keys 

Wood 

Studs 

Gimps,  cotton  .. . 

silk 

thread 


wire  being  a  component  part... 

Gin,  Tia.  t — 

First  proof 

Second  ditto 

Third  ditto 

Fourth  ditto 


60  cents  pergalka. 

ditto. 
65  cents  per  galVtu. 
70  rents  per  ga]|<>a. 
Fifth  ditto ■  75  cents  per  g«tW«. 


SS  per  cent. 

dittn. 
cents  per  lit  Osu 
20  per  cent, 
free. 

19  per  cent, 
dttte. 

20  per  cent. 
2^  per  cent. 

24  rents  per  lb. 
SO  peroeat. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 
SO  per  cent. 

29  per  oenc 

30  per  cent. 

free. 

12^  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 


ditto. 


35 

per  oest. 

ditto. 

25 

per  cent. 

5 

percent. 

25 

per  cent. 

ditto. 

nee. 

20 

per  cent. 

ditto. 

15 

per  cent. 

free. 

SO 

per  ceat. 

85 

percent. 

ditto. 

free. 

7 

per  cent. 

74 

percent. 

30 

per  cent. 

free. 

85 

per  eenL 

30 

perceaC 

7 

per  ceBft. 

25 

per  cent. 

IS|  rents  per  Ri. 

30 

per  cent 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

15 

percent. 

90 

per  ceot. 

25 

percent. 

90 

percent. 

dino. 

25 

percent. 

30 

per  cent. 

Above  fifth  proof 

G  iiiger,  ground 

roots 

GIass  of  antimony. . . . 
Glass,  via.  :— 

Manufactures  of, 


all   vessels  or 


wares,  of  cut  glass,  when   the 


90  cenu  per  galloo. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

5  ceuts  per  lb. 
20  percent. 


{contituttii) 
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ARTICLES. 


GUm  (continued)  :— 

catting'  on  the  article  does  not 
exceed  one-third  the  height  or 
length  thereof 

Manukctares  of.  ezoeedlnf  one- 
diird  but  not  one-half 

Ditto,  exceeding  one-half. ....... 

Apotbecariea'  phiaU  and  bottlea, 
not  exceeding  the  capacity  of  six 
ooncea  ea^.. 

Apothecariea'  phials,  abore  six 
ovnees,  and  not  exceeding  aix- 
teen  ounces  each 

Botties,  black,  not  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  one  quart 

Do.         do.    exceeding  one  quart 

Broken 

Buttons,  cut,  entirely  of  (See  Glass) 

Coloured 

Green,  pocket  bottles 

Looking,  plates,  silvered 

Glasses,  hour 

Do.  lotdung,  with  puper  end 
wood  fhunes. 

Paintings  on 

Shades,  for  time-pieces  or  mantel 
omsmenU  (See  Plain  Glasn). 

Cut,  an  wares  of  (See  Glass). 

AH  articles  of,  not  specified,  plain 
or  moulded,  weighing  over  eight 
ounces 

Plain  or  moulded,  weighing  under 
eight  ounces,  except  tumblers . . 

Cut,  ornaments  fbr  ohandelien,ftc 

Tumblers,  plain  or  naoulded 

Articles,  plain  or  moulded,  when 
stoppered  or  bottoms  ground  . . 

Watch,  or  watch  erystau 

Window,  net  above  8  by  10  inches 
in  sine 


D  U  T  I  K  S. 


Ditto 
Ditro 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto  l«  by  It  inches 
ditto  10  by  14  inches 
ditto  11  by  1«  inches 
ditto  IS  by  id  inches 
•bore  13  by  18  inches 


25  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 
49  per  cent. 


1  dlr.  75  cts.  per  gr, 


t  Hn.  89  cts.  per  gr. 

8  dollars  per  gross. 

4  dollars  per  gross. 

20  per  cent. 

3Q  percent. 

3  dollars  per  gross. 

86  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

3t  percent, 
ditto. 


18  cents  per  lb. 

19  cents  per  lb. 
45  cents  per  lb. 
10  cents  per  lb. 

14  cents  per  lb. 
2  dollars  per  gross. 

t  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
2|  cents  per  sq.  foot, 
al  cents  per  sq.  foot. 

4  cents  per  ik].  foot. 

5  cents  per  sq.  foot. 

6  cents  per  sq.  foot. 


ARTICLES. 


crown,  notabore  8 by  18  in.  3^  cents  per  sq.  foot 


ditto  ditto    10  by  12  in. 

ditto  ditto    10  by  14  in. 

ditto  ditto    II  by  16  in. 

ditto  ditto    12  by  18  in. 

ditto  shore  12  by  18  in.  . 


5  cents  per  sq.  fiot. 

6  rents  per  vq.  foot. 

7  cents  per  sq.  foot. 

8  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
10  cents  per  sq.  foot. 


Polished  plate,  not  exceeding  8  by 

12  inches i  5  cents  per  sq.  foot. 

Ditto      ditto     not  above  10  by  14'  7  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
Ditto      ditto       ditto    11  by  18  in.|  8  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
Ditto      ditto       ditto   12 by  18  in.*  10  cents  per  mj.  foot. 
Ditto      ditto       ditto   14  by  92  in. i2  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
Ditto     ditto     above  14  by  22  in.  80  per  cent. 

Ditto     ditto     silvered 36  per  cent. 


above  14  by  22  in. 

silvered 

AU  articles  not  specified,  con- 
nected with  other  materisls  no 
as  to  prevent  its  being  weighed 

Glauber  salts 

Glazier's  diamonds,  set  in  steel. . .... 

Globe* 

Gloves,  Angora 

silk 


25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
2  dirs.  50  cts.  per  lb. 


leather il  dlr.  25 crs.  per  dox. 


womens'  leather  habit. 
childrens\ leather  habit. . . 
womens*   leather    extra. 


demi 


1  dollar  per  dosen. 
50  cents  per  dozen. 


length { 1  dlr.  50  cts.  per  doz. 

childrens*  extra,  demi  length ...   75  cents  per  dozen. 


hair 

Glue 

Goats'  hair,  or  wool 

skins,  raw 

do.     tanned.. 

Cold,  viz.  :— 

Kpaulettes 

All  articles  composed  wholly  or 
cUefly  of.  in  quantity 

Besters'  brine 

Ditto     skins 

Coin  and  bullion ....... 

Dost 


25  per  cent. 

5  cents  per  lb. 

I  cent  per  lb. 

5  per  cent 

2  dIrs.  50  cts.  per  doz. 

tree, 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

dit  o. 


Gold  (continued)  :— 

(hr  silver  lace,  even  if  mi  fin. . . . 

And  silver  leaf. 

Muriate  of. 

Ornaments,  made  by  spreading 

gold  leaf  on  very  thin  paper.  •• 

Oxide  of 

Paper,  in  sheets,  strips,  or  other 

form 

Sise 

Shell,  for  painting 

Studs 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Golo  shoes  or  clogs,  wood 

ditto  leather 

Grains  of  paradise 

Grain  tin 

Granelia,  or  grana,  cochineal 

Granulated  tin 

Granaa,  or  madder 

Grapes,  not  dried,  in  boxes,  kegs,  or 

jars 

Grass,  via.  :— 

Bag* 

Cables  or  cordage. 

Cloth 

Flats,  braids,  or  plaits,  for  making 

hats  or  bonnets 

Hats  or  bonnets 

Henguin. .........  •• 

Manilla  or  Sisal 

mats  of  flags  or  other  materials. 

Grass  rope 

Green  glass  pocket  bottles 

Grindstones 

Ouava  jelly,  or  paste 

Guernsey  frocks... 

Gunny  bags 

Guana 

Guinea  grains. 

Guitar  strings,  gut..... 

Gum,  vii.  :— 

Senegal.  Arabic,  and  tragacanth . . 

All  other  resinous  substances  not 
specified,  in  a  crude  state  .... 

Ditto,  not  in  a  crude  state 

Elastic  manufactures 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris 


Hair,  vis.  :— 

Angora,  goats',  Thibet,  or  mohair, 
unmanufactured 

All  other  manufactures  of  goats 
or  mohair. 

Made  up  for  head  dresses 

Prepared  fur  head  dresses ...... 

Nets 

Cloth 

Curled  for  beds 

Braids,  for  the  head 

Belts 

Rrooms 

Bracelets,  chains,  ringlets,  and 
curls 

Unmanufactured 

Prepared  and  cleaned  for  use  .. . 

Powder,  perfumed,  all  others  not 
specifi*'d 

Ditto,  not  perfumed •• 

Seating 

Pencils 

Hammers,  blacksmiths' 

H  ams,  bacon 

Handkerchiefs,  silk 

bandanna  and  choppa 

Hangings,  paper 

Hares'  hair  or  fur 

Harness 

furniture 

Harp  strings,  gut 

— —  wire 

Harti«hoTn 

Hat  felts  or  bodies,  not  put  in  form 

or  trimmed 

bodies,  in  whole  or  in  pan  wool.. 


DUTIES. 


15  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

12^  cents  per  lb. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

74  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

SO  cents  per  pair. 

20  per  cen*. 

ditto. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

SO  per  eent. 

44  cents  per  tt>. 

25  par  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

ditto. 

25  dollars  per  loa. 

ditto. 

15  per  cent. 

4|  cents  per  lb. 

3  dollars  per  gross. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

23  per  cent. 

20  per  cent 

ditto. 
15  per  cent. 

free. 

15  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

free. 


1  cent  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
10  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
10  |>er  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

^  cents  per  lb. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

2  dlrs.  60  ctii.  per  lb. 

ditto. 
35  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
85  per  reat. 
30  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

25  p^r  cent 
18  cents  each. 

(continued) 
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A  RTIC  L  B8. 


DUTIES. 


Hal*.  »i». : — 

l^erbom 

Of  cbip,  Btrmw,  or  gnm 

Cott*m  dotli,  complete,  with  the 
eioeptkm    ot    the    liniog    snd 

band 

Of  wool 1 

Of  far,  leAtber,  palm  leaf,  rattan,, 
or  japaaaod,  and  all  boC  eon- 

(Derated 

8ilk ,  men's*  • ; 

Hattem'  irons 

Ma^resacka  of  leather 

Head^lreaae*,  ornaments  for I 

matter,  if  Asberies  of  the  United  I 

States 

Hearth  mgs,  all.... | 

Hemlock I 

Hemp  seed * 

aeed  oil 

all  maoiifaciares  of,  not  other. 

wiae  specified,  or  oi  which  hemp  b 
a  component  part 

unmanulactured 

— —  Sunn,  Manilla,  and  hemps  of  In- 
dia, Jute,  Sisal,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble aubstances  not  enumerated, 
nae*l  for  cordage 

C'tdilla,  or  tow  of  hemp 

Hemnga,  pickled,  in  barrels 

ditto,  in  kegs 

nnok«dordry 

Hessians,  (German  flax 

hemp  ...  

Hides,  raw 

salted 

tanned 

Hoialiog  chains ...  

Hones 

Honey  ••....• .•••••...•.«... 

Hoop  iron 

Hoops,  iron,  At  for  use 

Hops 

Horn  combs,  eren  if  with  three  small 
brass  rivets 

lips 

plateii,  for  lanterns 

Horns 

other 

1 1  orsehair 

Household  furniture 

Hungary  water 

Imitation  of  precious  stones 

Implementa  oi  trade  of  persons  arrit  • 
ing  in  the  United  States 

India  graaa 

rubber  in  bottles  or  sheets,   or 

otherwise  nnmanufactured 

rubber  oil   cloth,  and  shoes,  or 

other  maniifactored  articles,  coro- 
piisdd  wholly  or  in  part  of  India 
rubbt-r 

rubber     cloth,     according    to 

the  materials  of  which  It  is  com- 
posed. 

Indian  meal 

Indigo 

Ink 


powder 

Instruments,  philosophical,  speciall> 

imported 

rouiiical 

— -  philosophical,  not  specially  im- 
ported ;    duty    according     to    the 
roateriab  they  are  composed  of. 
Inveitt'Ont,  models  vf,  according  to 

materiaL 
Iron,  Wx.  :~ 

Anchors 

Dittn,  parts  of 

Anvils 

Wrought,  axletrees 

Articles  not  enumerated,  manu- 
factured from  iron,  or  of  which 
iron  is  a  component  part 


35  per  cent, 
ditto. 


4$  per  cent. 
18  cents  each. 


3&  per  eent. 
I  dollar  each. 
4  cenu  per  n>. 
15  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 

free. 
4%  per  cent. 

free. 

to  per  cent. 

25  cents  per  gallon. 

90  per  cent. 
40  dollars  per  ton. 


35  dollars  per  ton. 

to  dollars  per  ton. 

I  ulr.  50  cts.  per  bri. 

ao  per  cent. 

1  dollar  per  113  lbs 

35  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

ditto. 

6  cents  per  lb. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cenL 

ditto. 

t|  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

5  percent. 
30  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

ditto. 

10  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

15  per  cent, 

7|  per  cent. 

free. 
25  dollars  per  ton- 

free. 


80  per  cent. 


20  cts.  per  113  lbs. 

5  cents  per  lb. 

35  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
30  per  cent 


ARTICL  ES. 

Iron  fcomtbuud)  :— 

In  bars  or  belts,  made 
in  part  by  roUing.... 
In  bars  or  bolts,  not 
in  whole  or  in 


3|  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
4  cents  per  lb. 


30  per  cent. 


wholly  or 


u&c- 
by 


Boiler  platen,  with  holes  for  ri- 
▼ets 

withoat  holes  for  riTots..... 

Band 

Cables,  or  parts  thereof 

CastiDgs  (except  vessels) 

In  slabs,  bleoma,  or  other  form, 
less  finished  than  iron  in  bara 
or  bolts,  and  more  advanced 
than  pig  iroa,  except  castingis 
liable  to  the  aante  duty  as  iron 
in  bars  or  bolts. 

Nail  plates 

Old,  that  hao  been  in  actual  use 
and  fit  only  to  be  remannfac 
turad 

In  pieces,  except  old,  of 
than  six  inches  in  length,  or  of 
soAdent  length  to  be  made 
into  spikes  aiMl  bolts,  shall  pay 
duty  according  to  the  article  of 
which  it  may  consist,  whether 
bolt,  hoop,  or  other  iron. 

Hoops,  made  fit  for  use 

liqnor 

Mails 

Mill  cranksof  wrought  iron.... .. 

■  '     irons,  of  wrought  iron ...... 

Nails,  cnt 

■  wrought  ................... 

Nail  or  sfnke  rods,  whether  slit, 

nrfled,  or  haaunered 

Inpig* 

Round,  or  braaiers'  rods,  of  3- 16th 
to  10- 16th  of  an  inch  diameter, 
inclusive 

Sad  or  flat  irons 

Screws    for  wood,    called  wood 


DUTIES. 

15  doDan  per  k*. 

17  doUacsper  tM. 

4  cents  perlh. 
diCto» 

H 
I 


ditte. 


screws •.., 

Msnnftfctnres  of,  putly  finished, 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if 
entirely  finished. 

In  sheets 

For  baud  iron 

For  scroll  iron 

For  casement  rods 

Spikes 

vessels  of,  east,  even  with 
wrought  rings,  hoops,  handles, 
dec,  not  otherwise  speciAed. . . . 

Wrought  for  ships,  locomotives, 
and  steam-enginea. 

Sqnara  wire,  used  for  the  mann- 
focture  <^  stretchers  for  um- 
brellas, and  cut  in  pieces  not 
exceeding  the  length  used 
therefore 

Tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  not  ex- 
ceeding 16  OS.  per  1000. 

Tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  exceed- 
ing 16  OS.  per  1000 

Taggers 

Weights,  cast  eren  with  wrought 
rings,  hoops,  hsndles,  &c.,  not 
otherwise  specified 

Railroads  (see  act,  sec  4,  claoae 
I,  for  reduction  prior  to  the 
8d  of  March,  1843,  after  which 
to  pay  such  as  rolled  iron). 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14....... 

exceeding  Nc   14,   and  not 

exceeding  No.  25 

exceeding  No.  25. 

Chains  for  railroads,  cast 

Wheels,  lor  ears,  cast 

Mslleable,  or  castings.. 

Tabes  or  pipes,  for  ateam,  gas.  or 
water,  made  of  band  or  roUed 
iron.. 


24  cento  per  b. 


IQ  dsllarsperlBn 


30  per  cent. 

20  peroem. 

30  per  oeac. 
4  eents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
3cents  per  lb. 
4  cents  per  1>. 

t^eoits  perlh. 
9  doUars  per  MB. 


12 


ts  per 


lb. 
lb. 


2^  eeota  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
3  cents  perfc. 


I|  cent  per  IV. 
4  cents  per  ttu 


i«4 
9  cents  pa*  ItOO. 

5  cents  per  ftb 
6  percent, 

1  cent  per  B». 


5  cents  per  lb. 

8  cents  per  lb. 
1 1  cents  per  Ih. 
4  cents  per  Ih. 

ditto. 
4  cents  per  b. 


5  cents  per  Bk, 
ic0mtimmd) 
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ARTICLES. 


Iron  (contlnuBd)'.  — 

Sulphate  of. 

Iron  wire,  annealed,  to  pay  duty  the 

•ame  as  other  iron  wire. 

Inoglaaa 

iToiy 

■  eoniba**  ••.••..•..•.•.••........ 

-—  manafaotnred 

unmanofactued 

Mack 

parallel  ralea,  not  mouoted  •  <  • . 

i*ector» 

Jack  chains 

Japanned  wares  of  all  kinds 

Jar»,  black  glass*  not  exceeding  one 

qoart 

Mack  glass,  exceeding  one  quart 

Jean 

Jellies  and  all  other  sinular  prepara- 
tions  • 

Jerk  beef 

Jet,  real 

Jet,  if  oompositioa.o • 

Jet  stones 

Jet  beads 

J  ewellery 

Jewellery,  fiilse,so  called 

Joints,  India 

Josticor  jos  light 

Juniper  berries 

plants..... 

Junk,  old 

Jute  matting 

Kelp 

Kentledge 


Kerntes..... 

Kettles,  brass,  in  nests 

cast  iron... 

Kilmarnock  caps.... 

Kirscbenwasser 

Knitting  needles 

Knobs,  glass^  with  brass,  iron,  steel, 

or  composition  shanks 

Knots  and  stars  of  gold  and  silTer, 

Aae  or  half  Ane 

Labels,  printed 

Lao  dye 

Lac  spirits 

Lace,  via.  :— 

An  kinds  of,  made  into  wearing 
apparel 

Bobbinet,, 

Coach 

Gold 

Plated  or  mi  fin.. 

surer 

8ilk.« 

Shades 

Shawls..... 

Lares,  an  thread 

edgings 

insertings,  thread 

insertings,  cotton.. 

■         gimp,  cotton.. ........ .......... 

qnillings,  ootton 

tatting,  cotton 

purling,  cotton..... 

bobbinet  Toils,  ootton 

handkerchiefs 

reils 

Laced  boots  or  bootees 

Lacets,  or  lacings,  silk...  ••. 

Lamp  hooks 

pulleys,  brass,  copper,  or  iron. . . . 

— —  pul]eYs,wood. 

cut  glass 

Lancet  cases,  shagreen 

Lantern  leaves,  or  horn  plates 

Lapis  calanunATia 

Lard 

Lasting,  in  strips  or  patterns  of  ttie 
sise  and  shape  for  buttons,  shoes,  or 


Lead,  iris.:— 

All  manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 
specified 


DUTIES. 


20  per  cent 


ditto. 

free. 
25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 

1  cent  per  lb. 
30  per  cent 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent 

3  dollars  per  gross. 

4  dollars  per  gross. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent 

2  cents  per  lb. 
7  per  cent 

7^  percent. 
20  per  cent 
25  per  cent 
20  per  cent 
25  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

25  per  cent 

free. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 

firee. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

12  cents  per  lb. 

\\  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent 

60  cents  per  gaUon. 

20  per  cent 

25  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

12^  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

^  per  cent 

40  per  cent 
20  per  cent. 
35  per  cent 
15  per  cent 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2  dim.  50  cU  per  lb. 

20  per  cent 

ditto. 
15  per  Cf  nt. 
20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

diUo. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent 

ditto. 

1  dhr.  25  cu.  per  pair. 

2  dirs.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

30  per  cent 

ditto. 

ditto. 
45  per  cent. 
20  per  cent 

ditto. 

ditto. 

3  per  cents  per  lb. 

6  per  cent. 


4  cents  per  lb. 


ARTICLES. 


DliTI  K8 


Lead  {continued) : — 

Busts. 

In  bars 

Pencils,  black 

Combs 

Old 

in  pigs 

Scrap 

Sugar  of 

Pots,  black 

Red,  dry  or  ground  in  oil 

Acetate,  or  chromate  of 

White,  dry  or  ground  in  oil 

Ore 

Leather  t— 

And  all  manufactures  thereof,  or 
of  which  it  is  the  mvterial  of 
chief  Talue,  not  othei  wise  spe- 
cified   

Sole 

Upper,  not  otherwise  bpecifled.. . 

Patent 

Leaves,  palm 

Leeches 

Lees,  wine,  liquid 

wine,  crystalli^d,  or  crude  tartar 

Leghorn  bats,   or  bonnets,    and   all 

hats  or   bonnets  of  straw,   cbip, 

or  grasa,  and  fl^ts,  braids,  crowns 

or  brims,  or  plaits 

Lemons,  in  bulk 

in  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks 

——  juice  and  peel , 

Lime,  chloride  of 

Limes,  in  bulk. , 

Lime,  juice 

liines,  fishing , 

Linens,  bleached  and  unbleached  ... 
<— —  ail  manufactures  of,  not  otner 

wise  specified 

Linen  canrass,  black,  in  stripes  or 

Sattems,  of  the  sixe  exclusirely  for 
uttons,  shoes,  or  bootees 

Linseed • 

cakes 

meal 

oU 

Lint 

Liqueurs,  or  cordials,  all.. 

Liquorice 

paste,  root,  and  juice 

Litharge 

Lioadstones 

Lotions,  iJl  oosmetic 

Looking-glasses,  ris. :  —  plates,   if 
silrerad 

Lustres,  glass,  cut > 

Macaroni 

Mace 

Machinery,  models  of,  and  other  in- 
ventions   

Mackarel,  pickled 

Madder 

root 

Mahogany 

Malt 

Manufactured  tobacco,   other   than 
snuff  and  cigars 

Manufactures,  ris. : — 

Of  the  United  Suies  and  its  terri- 


tones 

AU  of  the  United  States  brought 
badL 

Of  iron,  partly  finished,  liable  to 
the  same  rates  of  duty  as  if  en- 
tirely finished. 

Of  wood,  not  otherwise  specified.. 

Of  copper,  not  otherwise  specified 

Of  hemp,  not  otherwise  specified. 

Of  all  vessels  and  wares  of  cut 
glass,  when  the  cutting  on  ttie 
articles  does  not  exceed  one- 
third  the  height  or  length  there- 
of,  25  cents  per  lb. ;  exceeding 
one-third  and  not  exceeding 
one-half,  30  cc-nts  per  lb. ;  ex- 
ceeding one-half 


4  cents  per  lb. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

ditto. 
1|  cent  per  lb. 

3  cents  ^vr  lb. 
l|  cent  per  lb. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
30  percent 

4  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 

6  cents  per  lb. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

35  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

free. 


35  per  cent. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
I  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

20  per  cent 

6  cents  per  lb. 

25  per  cent 

ditto. 

6  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent 

ditto. 

25  cents  per  gallon. 

25  per  cent 

00  cents  per  gallon. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent 

36  per  cent 
45  cent*  per  lb. 

30  per  cent 
50  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

1  dlr.  50  cts.  per  brl. 

free. 

ditto. 

16  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

10  cents  per  lb. 


free, 
ditto. 


30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 


45  cents  per  lb. 
{continued) 
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ARTICLES. 


MftDufacturef  icontinued) : — 

Of  (lax,  not  otherwise  specified  •  • 
Of  leather,  not  otherwise  specified 
Of  flaXi  TiE. :  backram,  barlsps, 
emnrana  padding,  crequillas, 
dowlas,  diapers,  damask  Hes> 
•tans,  Osuaburgs,  plarillas, 
abeetings,  shirtings,  sackings, 
Ticklenbergs,  table  linen ••• 

Of  marble 

All  of  sUk,  or  which  silk  shall  be 
a  component  part,  coming  from 
beyond  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 

not  otherwise  enumerated 

All  other,  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  is  the  "  component  material 

of  chief  Talue** 

All  other,  of  combed  wool  or 
worsted,  or   worsted   and  silk 

combined 

All,  not  otherwise  specified,  made 

of  brails,  iron,  pewter,  steel,  or 

tin,  or  of  which  either  of  these 

metals  is  a  component  material. 

Of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall 

be  a  0(miponent  part 

Maps 

Marble  unmanufactured 

Marrow , 

Mastic , 

Matches  for  pocket  lights 

Mathematical  instruments,  vis.  :  — 

Specially  imported 

All  of  bone , 

All  of  ivory 

Meal,  cassada,  linseed,  or  oat , 

Meats,  prepared , 

Medals,  specially  imported 

Medicinal   drugs,   all  kinds  of,   not 

otherwise  specified 

Mercury,  or  quicksilTcr 

cinnabar,  iodine,  and  pmssiate  of 

- —  all  preparations  of. 

MeUllic  slates 

Merino    shawls    (so    called),     body 

worsted  or  combed  wool 

——   ditto,   border    woollen,    fringe 

sewed  on 

cloth,  entirely  o1  combed  wool . . 

ditto,  wool,  not  combed,  being  a 

component  part 

Millepedes 

Mill  saws 

Miniatures. 

Modelling,  specially  imported 

Modelling,  not  specially  imported,  ac- 
cording to  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

Models  of  invention 

of  machinery 

Mohair,  unmanufactured 

Molasses 

Morocco  skins 

MoH  for  beds 

Mother  of  pearl 

Mosaics,  real  or  imitation,  set  or  net 

set 

Mother  of  pearl  shells. 

Mother  of  pearl,  articles  made  of, 
not  otherwise  enumerated .... 

Musical  instrument  strings 

Mushrooms 

Muskets 

Mustard,  including  the  bottles 

— —  seed 

Nail#,  viz. : — 

Copper 

Composition 

Nail  rods  and  plates. 

Nankeen  shoes  and  slippers 

Narcorine 

Needles,  all  kinds 

Nests,  brass  kettles  in 

Nests,  birds' 

Nickel 


DUTIES. 


25  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 


25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


2  dlrs.  no  cts.  per  lb, 


ditto. 


30  per  cent. 


ditto. 

40  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
10  per  cent, 

free. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

6  percent. 

25  per  cent 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent, 

40  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

100  cents  each. 

20  per  cent. 

free. 


ditto. 

ditto. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

4^  mills  per  lb. 

2  dis.  60  ots.  per  dos. 

10  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

7^  per  cent, 
free 

20  per  cent. 
15  percent. 
20  per  cent. 
1  dlr.  60  c.  per  stand. 
25  per  cent. 
5  percent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

SO  percent. 

2^  cents  per  lb. 

25  cents  per  pair 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

12  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

free. 


Nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre  unre- 
fined  

Nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre  refined 
Nitrate  of  potash,  partially  refined. . . 

Nitre  muriate,  tin. 

refined 

unrefined 

Nutgalls 

Nutmegs 

Nuts  used  in  dyeing 

Nuts  all  not  specially  mentioned 

N  ux  vomica 

Oakum  and  junk 

Oats 

Ochre,  dry 

Ochres,  all,  or  ochry  earths,  used  in 

painters'  colours,  when  dry 

Ochres,  all,  or  ochry  earths  in  oil.. .. 

Ochre  in  oil 

Oil,  vix.  :— 

Cakes 

Cloth,  furniture  of  cotton  or  Can- 
ton flannel 

Cloth,  furniture,  other 

Cloth,  medicated 

Cloth  aprons 

Of  almonds 

Bears' 

Of  cloves 

Palm  bean  and  palm 

And  all  essential  oils  not  used  prin- 
cipally as  perfumes 

And  all  other  essential  trils,  used 

principally  in  perfumes 

Oil  of  Rieini,  or  Palma  Christi 

Oils,  vis. ; — 

Castor 

Hemp  seed 

Linseed 

Olive,  in  casks 

Olive,  in  bottles  or  flasks 

Oil,  dive,  not  salad,  and  not  other- 
wise specified 

Rape  seed 

Salad  

Spermaceti,  of  foreign  fishing. . . . 

Pish,  and  all  other  of  American 
fisheries,  all  articles  the  pro- 
duction of  said  fisheries 

Of  Vitriol 

Whale  and  other  (not  sperm)  of 

foreign  fishing 

Old  lead,  fit  only  to  be  re-manufac- 
tured   

pewter,  fit  only  to  be  re-manu- 
factured  

silyer,  fit  only  to  be  re-manu- 
factured  

Olires 

Onions 

Opium 

Orances 

in  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks 

Orange  bitters 

peel • 

flower  water 

Orchilli,  or  orchello 

Ore,  specimens  of 

Oysters .' 

Packthread 

Padding 

Painted  floor-clothn,  all 

Paintings,  the  produotions  of  Ameri. 

can  artists  residing  abroad 

Paintings 

on  glasa  or  porcelain 

Paints,  not  enumerated : — 

Frankfort  black 

Frendi  green 

Chalk 

Red  lead 

Spanish  brown,  dry 

in  oil 

White  lead 

Painters'  colours 


D  UT  1  BS. 


free. 
1  cents  per  lb. 

1  cent  per  lb. 
20  per  cent. 

2  cents  per  Ibu 

free, 
ditto. 
M  oents  per  lb. 
free. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
■rcc 
ditto. 


10  cents  per  »»» 
I  cent  per  lb. 

ditte. 

1^  cent  per  lb. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

10  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

10  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

1S|  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

50  per  cent. 

0  cent*  per  lb. 

25  percent. 

30  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

20  per  eeut. 

M  pc  cent. 
M  cents  pergnOeu. 

ditto. 

2ft  cents  per  gallaB. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  oest. 

25  cents  per  gallen. 

30  per  cent. 

26  cents  per  galio*. 

free. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

15  coita  per  galloa. 

1^  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 
30  percent. 
20  per  cent 
75  cents  per  lb. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 
90  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

40  per  cent. 

35  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

20  percent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

14  ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 
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t*alm  leaTes,  unmanufactured 

Paniphleta,   in    BngUsh,   Latin,   or 
Creek,  by  the  pound,  as  booka. 

Pitsawa 

Paper,  unennnierated 

bank  folio  and  quarto  poat  of  all 

kind*,  letter  and  bank  note 

nopper»plate,  blotting,  aopylup, 

coloured   for  labels  and  neMUes, 
marble  and  fimcy  coloured 

glua,  Morocco,  land,  and  tiatiie. 

pot. 

— —  pasteboard,  pressing  boards,go1d 
in  sheets  or  strips,  and  silver  in 
sheets  or  stripe • 

coloured,  copperplate,  printing, 

or  stainers' 

• binders*  boards,  box  boards,  mill 

board,    paper    makers'    boards, 
sheathing,    wrapping,  and  cart 
ridge 

->—  envelope  and  fancy  note 

music,  with  lines,   and    gilt  or 

metal,  not  gold  or  vilTer 

screena  or  fireboarda 

counting-house  boxes. 

ditto,  if  meuoted ...•• 

— >-  boxes 

hangings 

inkstands,  with  glass  bottles.. 

ditto,  with  earthen  bottles*. .. 

machee. 


-  pin  cases 

-  ditto,  mounted 
with  metal 


or  ornamented 


segars 

snuffboxes 

Parchment 

Paris  white,  dry.... 

Paate,  Tiz.  t— 

Oi^gers 

Jujube 

Brasil, almond,  and  perfumed  ... 
Psste  work  that  is  set  in  gold  or  rilver 

imitation  of  precious  stones 

Pastfl  or  noad • 

Pearl,  mother  of 

Pearls,  set  or  not  set 

-  all  articles  eomposod  wholly  of. 

composition 

Peaa 

Pens,  metallic 

QniUs 

Pepper,  black 

white 

Cayenne 

Chili  or  African 

Perfumery  phials  and  bottles,  uncut.. 

Perfumes 

Perry..... 

Peruvian  bark 

Pewter,  old,  fit  only  to  be  re-manu- 
factured  

articlea  of,  not  enumerated,  ma- 
nufactured from,  or  of  which 
pewter  is  a  component  part. ..... 

Phosphorus  li^ts,  in  glaas  bottler, 
with  paper  cases 

Pickled  flsh,  otlier  than  mackarel  snd 
salmon 

Pickled  herring 

do.     in  kegs 

mackarel • 

salmon 

Pickles 

Pi^,  brass  in 

copper  in 

lead  in 

tin  in 

Pimento 

oil  of. 

Pins,    solid    headed,    and    all    other 

package  pins,  not  exceeding  AOOO 

to  the  pack  of  twelve  pspers 

And  in  the  same  proportion  for  a 
greater  quantity. 


DUTIES, 
free. 

I  dollar  each. 
15  cents  per  lb. 

17  cents  per  lb. 


12|  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
Iff  cents  per  lb. 


1S4  cents  per  lb. 
10  cents  per  lb. 


3  cents  per  lb. 
M  percent. 

SA  percent. 
3ft  per  cent- 
i6  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
3ft  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
95  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
49  cents  per  lb. 

35  per  cent. 

ditto. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

SO  per  cent. 
Sft  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
74  per  cent. 
I  cent  per  lb. 

free. 
7  per  cent. 

ditto. 
7i  per  cent. 
M  per  cent. 

36  per  cent. 

ditto, 
ft  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
10  cents  per  lb. 
ditto. 
3  dollars  per  gross. 

25  per  cent. 

60  cents  per  giillon. 

free. 

ditto. 


30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

1  dollar  per  barrel. 

I  dlr.  50  cts.  per  bri. 

10  per  cent. 

1  dlr.  50  cts.  per  brI. 

2  dollars  per  barrel. 

80  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

3  cents  per4b. 

I  per  cent. 

5  cents  per  lb. 

35  per  cent. 

40  cents  pel  pack. 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


Pins,  pouni.... 

Pipes,  vix. :  — 

•— -  clay,  smoking..... 

Planks,  wrought • 

rough 

Plants , 

Plated  wares  of  all  kinds,  not  other 
wise  specified 

Platina,  nnmanufuctured 

Playing  oarda 

Plumes,  ornamental,  whether  manu- 
factured or  not 

Pocket  bottles,  green  glass  {See 
Bottles). 

Polishing  stones. < 

Pomegranates 

Pomegranate  peel..... 

Porcelain 

Pork < 

Porphyry • 

Porter  in  bottles,  no  duty  on  th« 
bottles 

imported    otherwise    than    in 

bottles 

Potatoes , 

Poultry  or  game,  prepared , 

Pound  ribbon 

Powders,  pastea,  balls,  balsams,  oint- 
ments, oils,  waters,  wsshes,  tinc- 
tures, essenoes,  or  other  prepara- 
tions or  compositioni,  commonly 
called  sweet  acents,  odours,  per- 
fumes, or  cosmetics ;  and  all  pow- 
ders and  preparations  for  the  teeth 

or  gums 

Precions  stones,  of  all  kinds,  and 
articles  compoaed  wholly  of  pre- 
cioua  stones 

do.       glaas,  imitation  of  . . 

do.       other  imitationa  of  • . 

Preporatieoa,  anatomical 

chemical,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated   

Preserves,  in  molasses,  and  all  others 

Produce,  of  the  growtt,  manufacture, 

or  fisheries  of  the   United  States 

and  its  territories 

or  growth,  all   of  the   United 

States,   not   otherwise  mentioned, 
brought  back..... 

Prunes 

Pumice  stone 

Putty 

Quassia  wood,  in  logs 

Quicksilver .••...••....... 

Quills,  unprepared 

Quinine 

sulphate  of 

Ra|r»,  of  any  kind  of  cloth.  •  ••• 

RawJos,  muscatel  or  bloom,  in  boxes 

or  jars. 

Raisins,  all  others 

Rape  of  grapes 

Ratifla  (a  liquor) 

Rattans,  unmanufactured 

Raw  ailk,  comprehending  all  silks  in 
the  gum,  whether  in  hanks,  reeled, 

or  otherwise 

Ready  made  clothing 

Red,  ria.  :— 

Lead,  dry 

Ditto,  ground  in  oil 

Sandwv 

Ur  crude  tartar,  or  wine  leea.. . . . 

Precipitate  

Venetian,  drv 

Ditto,  ground  in  oil 

Wood, and  red  sanders  wood.... 

Reeds,  unmanufactured 

manufactured 

Reindeer  tongues 

Resin 

ornux  vomica 

Returned  cargo  of  American  growth 
or  manufacture. 


90  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 

30  per  cent. 

free. 

35  cents  per  pack . 

35  percent. 


free. 
20  percent. 

ditte. 

80  per  cent. 

9  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

30  centa  per  gallon. 

15  cents  per  gallon. 
10  cents  per  bushel. 

35  per  cent. 
2  dlr».  60  cts.  per  lb. 


35  percent. 


7  per  cent. 
7^  per  cent. 

ditto. 

f^ee. 

30  percent. 
35  per  cent. 


free. 


ditto. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

14  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

5  per  cent. 

16  per  cent. 

40  cents  per  ounce. 

ditto. 

i  cent  per  lb. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

3  cents  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

GO  cents  per  gallon, 
f^. 

50  cents  per  lb. 
SO  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
ditto, 
free, 
ditto. 

35  per  cent. 

t  cent  per  lb. 

1|  cent  fer  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 
80  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

ditto. 

(cohUhu€4) 
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Retomed  cargo  of  foreifni  growth  ot 
manufacture,  aocurdiog  to  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  composed ;  and 
is  liable  to  the  same  daty  as  on  its 
ArRt  importation. 

Rhubarb 

Rice 

Rifles 

Roohelle  salts , 

— •—  or  common  salt 

Rods,  braziers',  of  three-sixteenths  to 
ten-sixteenths  of  an  inch  diameter, 
inclusive 

Roman  cement 

ritriol 

Rope,  made  of  hides,  cut  in  strips... 

or  cordsge  of  cocoa.nut  hulls... 

Roots,  ava  and  madder 

all,  not  otherwise  enumerated. . 

Rosewood 

Rosin 

Rosolio,  a  cordial 

Rotten  stone 

Rum,  vis.  :— 

First  proof 

Second  ditto 

Third  ditto 

Fourth  ditto 

Fifth  ditto 

Above  fifth  proof 

bay,  or  bay  water. 

-—cherry 

Russia  crash,  hemp 

Rye 

Saccharum  satnrni 

Saddlery,  silver,  silrer  plated,  brass, 
steel,  common  tinned,  or  japanned. 

Saddles 

Sago 

Sal  Nitre,  or  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of 
potash,  crude 

or  saltpetre  refined*. • 

partially  refined 

Salmon, pickled.. 

dry  or  smoked 

Salt 

crude  mineral  siUt 

Salts,  vix. : — 

All  chemical    salts  not  enume- 
rated   

Salted  skivers 

roaos 

Saltpetre,  or  sal  nitre,  or  nitrate  of 
potash,  crude 

refined 

partially  refined 

Sanders  wood. 

Sandalwood 

Sand  stones. 

Sardines,  in  barrels 

in  kegs  

and  other  fish,  in  oil 

Sarsapsrilla 

Satin  wood. 

Satini,  figured,  when  in  sttips  ex- 
clusivel y  for  buttons 

Sauces,  all  kinds  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated  , 

Sausages.. ,. 

Saws,  cross-cut  and  pit 

Scantling 

and  sawed  timber,  not  planed  or 

wrought  into  shape  fur  use 

Scrap  lead 

Screws,  brass 

Seines  and  nets 

Segars,  all  kinds. 

Shaddocks 

Shell  boxes  and  baskets,  not  other- 
wise enumerated 

— —  turtle  or  tortoise 

Shellac 

Shells,  not  enumerated 

Silks,  vis.:— 

All  manufactures  of,  not  other- 
wise specified 


DUTIES. 


ARTICLES. 


free. 

20  per  cent. 
9  din.  50  cts.  each. 

30  per  cent. 
8  cents  per  bushel. 


^  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

2  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

4|  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

16  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

60  cents  per  gallon. 

free. 

00  cents  per  gallon, 

ditto. 
65  cents  per  gallon. 
70  cents  per  gallon. 
75  cents  per  gallon. 
90  cents  per  gallon. 

25  per  cent. 
60  cents  per  gallon. 

•0  per  cenL 
15  oents  per  bushel. 
4  oents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 
85  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 

2  cents  per  lb. 

h  cent  per  lb. 

2  dollars  per  barr^. 

1  dollar  per  112  lbs. 
8  cents  per  50  lbs. 

20  per  cent. 


} 


ditto. 

6  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

2  cents  per  lb. 

\  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

100  cents  perbarreL 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
15  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
25  percent. 
I  dollar  each. 
30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

14  cent  per  lb. 

80  cents  per  lb. 

7  cents  per  lb. 

40  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

2i  per  cent, 
5  per  cent, 
free. 
20  per  cent. 

2  dollars  50  cents 
per  lb.  of  10  oiinoes. 


Silks  (comtinued)  :— 

Raw,  comprehending  all  in  the 
gum,  whether  in  hanks,  reeled, 
or  otherwise 

Sewing 

Aprons,  collars,  cuff*,  chemisettes, 
turbans,  mantillas,  and  pelle- 
rines.... 

Bmtia  and  other,  raw 

Silk  and  worsted  ValenciaB 

Ditto      ditto     toilenets 

Ditto      ditto      crape  de  Lyons  .. 

Ditto      ditto      shawls 

Ditto      ditto     manufactures  eC. 

Silk  and  cotton  Testing 

Bolting  cloths 

Bobbin 

Braids 

Caps,  if  entirely  of  silk 

Cords 

Curls 

Floss,  and  other  similar,  porified 
from  the  gum 

Friaettes 

Garters,  with  wires  and  claaps 

Gloves 

Hats  or  bonnets  fi»r  women  .  • 

Hatbands 

Handkerehiefii 

Hose 

Lace 

Mitts 

Manufactures  with  gold  or  sUver, 
or  other  metal 

Pongees,  white 

Ornaments,  for  head-d 

OilMOoth 

Suspenders 

Stocks 

Stockings 

Twist,  if  mohair 

Watch  chains  or  ribbons.. 

Webbing , 

All  other  articles  made  up  by 
hand,  in  whole   or   part,  not 
otherwise  provided  for .... 
Silver  bullion,  coin,  epaulettes,  and 
win« 

—  all  manufMtures  of,  not  other- 
wise specified 

—  plated  metal,  in  sheets 

—  German,  in  sheets,  or  otherwise 
manufactured 

Syrup  of  sugsr  cane.  In  easks 

Skivers,  tanned 

—  picktod •• 

Skins,  vis.:— 

Pickled,  in  easks 

Uf  all  kinds  in  the  hair,  dried, 
raw  or  unmanulactured 

Calf  and  seal,  tanned  and  drened. 

Fish,  for  saddlers,  ftc  » 

Fur, rawer  undressed 

Fur,  dressed 

White,  for  drusgists 

Dressed  with  tdnm  only 

Sheep,  tanned  or  dressed.  .••.... 

Goat  or  Morocco,  tanned  and 
dressed 

Rid,  tanned  and  dresMed 

Goat  and  sheep,  tanned  ukd  not 
dressed 

Kid  and  lamb,  tanned  and  not 
dressed 

I'anned  and  dressed,  otherwise 
than  in  colours,  vix.:— fcwn, 
kid,  and  lamb,  known  as  cha- 
mois  

—  with  wool  upon  them,  the  wool 
to  psy  the  same  duty  as  when  other> 
wise  imported. ......... 

Slstes  of  all  kinds 

Slate  pencils , 

Sledges,  blacksmiths' 

—  other 

Slick  stones..... , 


DU  T  1  B  S. 


50  cents  per  lb. 
2  dollars  per  lb. 


SO  per  cent. 

50  •  ents  per  Ih. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2  dim.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

2  dirs.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

2  dlrs.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

30per  oeQt. 


25  percent. 

90  percent. 

35  percent. 

2  dlrs.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

2  dolliir*  each. 
2  dlrs.  50  cts.  per  lb. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
dlttn. 

SO  per  cent. 

1  dlr.  60  ols.  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

2  dlrs.  50  cts.  per  lb. 
35  per  cent. 
50  peroent. 

2  dlf*.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

2  deUan  per  lb. 

2  dlrs.  50  cu.  per  lb. 

ditto. 


80  per  cent. 

free. 

30  per  cent, 
dittos 

ditto. 

24  oents  per  lb. 

2  dollars  per  dosea. 

20  per  cent. 

dittow 

3  per  cent, 
5  dollars  per  donen. 

20  percent. 

&per  cent. 

25  dollars  per  cent- 

1  dlr.  S0ota.per  dss. 
75  oents  per  docea. 

2  d<Hlars  per  doaen. 

2  dlrs.  00  cts.  per  4ss. 
Idlr.  M 


1  dollar  per 


76 


1  dollar  per 


25  per  ee«t 

20  percent 

1|  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

20  percent. 

(cen/iiufed) 
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For  children 

Not  for  children,  leather  or  pm- 

uella 

Smalte 

Snuff 

Soap*,  Ti*.  :— 

Fancy,  all 

Hard,  all  other 

Naples 

Perfumed,  all 

Shaving 

Soft,  all 

Turpentine,  or  common 

AVaahballa 

Windsor 

Soap  stocks  and  stuffs 

Soda,  ash 

all  carbonate  o^  except  sods 

ash,  barilla  and  kelp 

Soles,  felt 


DUTIES. 


Soy, 

Spanish  brown,  dry 

do.      ground  in  oil 

flies  or  cantharides 

Spars,  nnwrought 

Sparteria    or    sparterie,    or    willow 

sheets  for  hats 

Spartateen,  or  coral 

Special  importations,  ris. : — 

PIkilosophical  appsratus,  instru- 
ments, books,  maps,  charts,  sta- 
tues, statuary,  bustt,  and  casts 
of  marble,  bronxe.  Alabaster, 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  paintings, 
drawing^,  rngrsTings,  etchings, 
specimens  of  sculptnre,cabinets 
of  coins,  medals,  gems,  and  all 
other  collections  of  antii]oities ; 
prorided  the  same  be  specially 
imported  in  good  faith,  fur  the 
nse  of  any  society,  incorporated 
or  established  for  philosophies] 
or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts, 
or  for  the  use  and  by  the  order 
of  any  college,  academy,  school, 
or  seminary  of  learning,  in  the 

United  States. 

Specimens,  vis. :  — 

Of  anatomical  preparations 

In  botany 

In  minentlo^y.... 

In  natural  history 

Of,  in   sculpture,  specially  im- 

r^rted 
Mmlptare,  not  specially  im- 
ported, duty  aooordiog  to  the 
materials  they  are  composed  of. 
Spectacle  glnsses,  not  set 

do.       pebble  not  set. .... 

Spirits  disilled  from  gram,  rfz.  :— 

First  proof • 

Second  do 

Third    do 

Fourth  do 

Fifth      do. 

Above  fifth  do 

— —   distilled  from   other   materiaU 
than  grain,  tis.  :— 

First  proof 

Second  do 

Third     dn. 

Fourth  do 

Fifth      do 

Fifth     do.  sll  above 


Span 

Sprigs,  not  exceeding  sixteen  ounces 
to  the  1000 

exceeding  sixteen  ouncea  to  the 

1000 

Square  wire,  used  for  the -manufac- 
ture of  stretchers  for  umbrellas, 
and  cut  in  pieces  not  exceeding 
the  length  used  therefore 


15  cents  per  pair. 

30  cents  per  pair. 

iO  per  cent. 

IS  cents  per  lb. 

80  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditt». 

ftO  ceitt^  per  barrel. 

4  crnts  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
10  per  cent. 
A  per  cent. 

20  per  rent. 

40  per  cent 

30  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

14  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

80  per  cent. 

3A  per  cent. 
90  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


free. 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto. 


9  dollars  per  gross, 
ditto. 

00  cents  per  gallon. 

ditto. 
68  cents  per  gallon. 
70  cents  per  gallon 
75  cents  per  gallon. 
90  cents  per  gallon. 


60  cents  per  gallon, 
ditto. 

05  cen*s  per  gallon. 
7  0  cents  per  gallon. 
7  5  cents  per  gallon 
90  cents  per  gallon. 
10  per  cent, 
ditto. 
5  cents  per  1000 

8  cents  per  lb. 


19^  per  cent. 


Squills  or  sciUa 

Starch 

Statuary,  all  the  production  of  Ame- 
rican artists  retiding  sbroad 

Stataes,  and  specimens  of  statuary, 

specially  imported 

—  ditto.  ditto.  ditto, 
not  specially  imported 

Stares 

-  rough 

Steel,  Tis.  :— 

Cast,  shear,  and  German,  in  bars 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14 

Do,    over  No.  14,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding No.  98 

Do.    exceeding  No.  98 

In  bars,  all  other 

Chains 

Pens 

Cuttins  knives,  scythes,  sickles, 
reaping    hooks,    spades,    and 

shovels. 

All  articles  not  enumerated,  ma- 
nufactured from  steel,  or  which 

steel  is  a  component  part 

Stereotype  plates 

Stone  ware,  and  all  other  ware  com- 
posed of  earth  or  mineral  sub- 
stances,   whether    gilt,     painted, 

printed,  or  glaaed 

Stones,  via. : — 

Bristol 

Polishing 

But,  nnwrought 

Do.      wrought 

Caustic 

Cornelian 

Garnet 

Grind 

Load 

Marbles..... 

MiU 

Not  merchantable,  for  ballast.. . . 
Ochre,  as  other  ochre. 

OU 

Pumire 

Precious 

Rotten 

Rsg,  and  sand 

-  touch  and  whet. 

Stor^ix  or  Styrax 

Straining  webb 

Straw  carpets  and  straw  carpetfaig. . . 

for  bats,  in  its  natural  state 

Strontian 

Stuff  goods,  all  kinds  of  worsted 

To  come  under  the  denomination 
of  *'  Worsted  stuff  goods,**  the 
articles  miint  becomposed  entirely 
of  worsted;  and  be  of  diat  das* 
of  goods,  well  known  and  under- 
stood by  merchants  as  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  **  Wor- 
sted stuff  goods,**  namely,  such  ai> 
worsted  plaids,  bombaxetts,  and 
the  like. 

Sublimate,  corrosiTe 

Succory 

Sugar,  Tix.:— 

Brown,  raw 

Candy  

Loaf ; 

Lump 

White,  clayed 

Of  lead 

Syrup  of 

Brown,  clayed 

All  other,  not  refined 

Refined 

Moulds,  hooped  or  not    

Tongs,  gold  and  silver 

•— —  plated 

washed 

Sulphate   of  copper,  or  blue  or  Ro- 

man  vitrfol 

sulphate  of  quinine ••...... 


20  per  cent. 
9  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 

ldhr.50cts.pr.lI9lbs. 
ft  cents  per  lb. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

1 1  cents  per  lb. 

2dlrs.80cu.  pr.l  12Tbs. 

80  percent. 

28  per  cent. 

30  percent. 

ditto. 
98  per  cent. 


30  per  c<mt. 

7  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
7  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
7  per  cent. 

free. 
90  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
98  per  cent. 

ditto. 
8ft  per  cent. 
90  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


28  per  cent, 
ditto. 

2|  cents  per  lb. 
6  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
4  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
9|  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

0  cents  per  lb. 

80  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
40  cents  per  ounce. 

(continued) 
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ARTICLES. 

Sulphur,  ttor  flour,  or  flour  uf  sul- 
phur  

Snmac • 

Super  acetate  of  lead,  or  •ugar  of 
lead 

Swan*,  down  of. 

Sw-ei'tmeatM  or  comfltf,  all. 

Tabic  covers,  nil  rlotb 

mats,  oil  or  floor  cloth 

matM,  if  wool  be  a  component 

part 

Tables,  with  marble  tops,  slabs,  or 
ornaments 

Talc 


Tallow 

candles 

Tamarinds,    preserred  in  sugar   or 

brandy 

Tamarinds 

Tapers,  paper,  with  cotton  wick  and 

wax 

Tapioca 

Tares 

Tar,  Barbadoes  and  coal 

Tarpaulings   

Tartar,  cream  of,  and  crude 

red  crude 


Teas  of  all  kindn.  imported  from  Chi- 
na, or  other  placen,  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  ressels 
of  the  I'nited  States 

imported  from  places  this   side 

of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

when   imported    in     American 

yessels,   from   the   place   uf   their 
growth 

Teaxles 

Teeth,  elephants' 

Teeth,  other 

Terraglis,  a  kind  of  coral 

Terra-japonica,  or  japanica 

Terra  de  Sienna,  dry 

in  oil 


Teme  plates 

Teutenague 

Thermometer!*,  telescopes,  magic,  and 
other  lanterns ;  and  similar  ar- 
ticles composed  of  tin,  glass,  wood, 

brass,  nr  copper 

Thibet,  cashmere  of 

shawls,  real  or  goats'  hair 

sbawls,  entirely  of  combed  wool.. 

shawls,  body  cotton,  with  wor- 
sted fringe  (as cotton*). 

Tbor  marine,  a  small  fish 

Thrown  silk,  or  raw 

Timber,  hewn  or  sawed 

for  wharfs . . 

Timepieces 

Tin,  Tir. : — 

In  bars,  or  block,  or  pigs 

CryHtals  of 

Foil 

Grain 

Granulated 

In  plates  or  sheets 

All  manufactures  of,  not  enume- 
rated, or  of  which  tin  is  a  com- 
ponent part 

Tincal  or  borax 

Tiuctureii,  bark,  and  other  medicinal.. 

Tips  of  horns  or  bone 

and  runners  for  parasols  and  oni' 

brellas,  metal 

Tippets,  if  so  made  as  to  be  classed  as 

millinery 

Tippets,  fur 

Tobacco,    manufactured,   other  than 

snuff  and  cigars 

leaves,  or  anmauafactnred 

Tongues,  reindeer 

sounds  (fish) » •• 

neats.  smoked • 

Tonka,  Tonga,  Tongua,  or  Tonqna 
beans 


DUTIES. 


free, 
ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

t5  per  cent. 

ditto. 

10  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

25  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
1  cent  per  lb. 
4  cents  per  lb. 

25  per  cent 
20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 


ditto. 
20  per  cent. 


free. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 

5  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
1^  cent  per  lb. 
2^  per  cent. 

free. 


30  per  ceot. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


100  cents  per  barrel 

50  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

I  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

2|  per  cent. 
20  per  cent, 
ditto. 

2|  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 
5  per  cent. 

30  percent. 

35  per  cent, 
ditto. 

10  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

diUo. 


ARTICLES. 


TooiS  and  implements  of  trade  of  per- 
sons arriving  in  the  United  States. . 

Tortoiseshell 

Toachstonee 

Tow,  flax  or  hemp 

sacking,  flax 

Toys,  of  erery  descriptioo 

Tragacauth,  gum 

Treacle,  molasses 

Trees 

Truffles,  TogetaUe 
earthen 

Trusses,  with  iron  or  steel  aprings  ot 
more  ralue  than  tbm  leather 

Trusses,  if  leather  be  the  material  of 
chief  value 

Turmeric 

Turquoises. 

Turpentine,  spirits  oL 

Turtles 

Twist,  cotton 

mohair  and  silk 

Types,  new  er  old 

Type,  metal 

Vanilla,  plants  ot 

Vanilla,  beans 

Varnishes  of  all  kiuds 

Vases,  porcelain,  containing  flowers 
with  stands — the  rases  pay 
The  stands 

Vegetables  of  all  kinda,  not  enume- 
rated 

Vegetables,  if  principally  used  in  dye- 
iug,  or  in  composing  dyes 

Vellum 

Venetian  red,  dry 

in  oil 

iVenison  hams 

Vermicelli • 

Vermilion 

Vinellas 

Vinegar  

Vitriol,  oil  of,  or  sulphuric  acid  .... 

blue  or  Roman,  or  aolphate  of 

copper • 

green  

Wafers 

Waste  or  shoddy 

Watches  and  parts  there<^ 

Watch  cr^tals,  when  not  set. ..... 

Water,  viz. : — 

Wheels  of  iron 

C<douni 

Wax,  Tiz. : — 

Sealing 

Shoemakers' 

Wearing  apparel  of  persons  arriving 
in  the  United  States  in  actual  oae,. 

Wearing  apparel,  new 

WedswoocL 

Weignts,  cast  iron,   with  or  without 
rings  of  wrought  iron    aflixed  to 

them 

lead 

Weld 

Whalebone,    the  produce  of  foreign 

fishing 

of  American  Ashing 

Wheat 

flour .b 

Whiskey,  vix.:— 

First  proof 

Second  ditto. 

Third  ditto 

Fourth  ditto 

Pifrh  ditto 

Fifth  ditto,  all  above 

Whiting 

gronnd  in  oil 

Wild  silk 

Willow  sheets,  for  hats 

for  making  baskets  or  corering 

demijohns 

Wines,  ris. : — 

Burgundy,  iu  bottles 


DUTIES. 


free. 

6  per  oent. 

20  percent. 

2t  dollars  per  too. 

25  per  oeat. 

30  per  cent. 

free. 
4|  mills  per  lb. 

free, 
to  percent. 
30  per  oat. 


36  per  oeat. 

ditto. 

free. 

7  percent. 

10  cents  per  galloa. 

20  per  cent. 

29  percent. 

t  dollars  per  lb. 
•Sper  eeat. 

ditto. 

free. 
90  percent. 

ditto. 

30  per  ceat. 
ditto. 


free. 

25  percent. 

I  oent  per  lb. 

li  oent  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

29  percent. 

ditto. 

8  cents  per  galloi. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
1  cents  per  lb. 

25  percent. 

4  cent  per  lb. 

74  P^i*  cent. 
2  dollars  per  gross 


1  cent  per  lb. 
20  per  oenC 

25  percent. 
15  per  cent. 

free. 
50  percent. 
St  per  cent. 


1  cent  per  lb. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

11|  percent. 

free. 

25  cents  per  busheL 

75  cents  per  119  lbs. 

60  cents  per  galloa. 

ditto. 
65  cents  per  gaUoa. 
70  cents  per  galkm. 
75  cents  per  gallon. 
90  cenu  per  gallon. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

1|  cent  per  lb. 

50  cents  per  lb. 

35  per 

ditto. 


35  cents  per  gallon. 
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ARTICLES. 


Winea  (continued)  :— 

BuTgwadjt  in  ca»kt 

Canary,  m  oulu  or  bottle* 

Champngne,  in  lK>ttloa  or  cukn 

Claret,  In  bottles 

Ditto,  incaeka 

Madeira,  in  caaka  or  boCtlea. . . . 

Oporto  in  boCtiea 

Ditto,  in  caaks. 

Sberry,  in  caaka  or  bottlea  .... 

St.  Lucar,  in  caaka  or  bottlea  . . 

Sicily,  Madeira,  in  caaka  or  bottlea 

All  other,  ot  Sicily,  in  caaka  or 
bottlea 

Teneriffe,  in  caaka  or  bottlea 

Of  an  countriea  in  bottlea,  nnleM 
apedally  enumerated 

Ditto,  in  caaka  nnleaa  apedally 
enumerated 

White,  in  caaka,  not  enamerated, 
of  Prance,  Aoatria,  Proada, 
Sardinia,  and  of  Portugal  and 
ita  poaacwaiooi,  in  caaka 

Ditto,  in  bottlea. 

Red, in  caaka... 

Ditto,  in  bottlea 

White  and  red,  nut 
of  Spain,  Oermany,   and  the 
Mediterranean,  in  caska 

Do.,  do.,  do.,  hn  bottlea 

Of  the  Mediterranean,  io  caaka.. 

Bottlea,  of  all  deacriptioai>,  in 
addition  to  the  daty  on  winea.. . 

Leea,  liquid 

Ditto,  cryatalliaed,  or  erode  tarur 
Winga  and  epanleta,  gilt  or  plated... 
Wood.Tls.:— 

Brasil,  Braxilletto,  Carmagney, 
and  dye,  all  in  aticka 

Fire 

Poatic,  kw,  Nicaragua,  Pemam- 
buco,  Queen*a,  Ked  Sandera, 
red,  Rio  de  la  Hache,  SanU 
Martha  and  other  dyewooda, 
aandala  in  aticka,  dua^  or  pow- 
der, nnmannfacfnred,  of   any 

kind  not  enmnerated. 

— -  mannikcturea  of,  not  othenriae 

apedned  ........................ 


D  U  T  I  B  8. 


15  centa  per  gallon. 
00  centa  per  gallon. 
40  centa  per  gallon. 
S3  centa  per  gallon. 
0  centa  per  gaUon. 
00  centa  per  gallon. 
35  centa  per  gallon. 
15  centa  per  gallon. 
60  centa  per  gallon. 

ditto. 
25  centa  per  gallon. 

15  centa  per  gallon. 
10  centa  per  gallon. 

05  centa  per  gallon. 

35  centa  per  gallon. 


7i  centa  per  gallon. 

30  cotta  per  gallon. 

6  centa  per  gallon. 

to  centa  per  gallon. 


I3|  centa  per  gallon 
30  centa  per  gallon. 
^^  centa  per  gallon. 

8  ddlars  per  groia. 
80  per  cent. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 


free. 
30  percent 


free. 
80  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 

Wool,  Angora,  goat  or  camel'a  hair 
-' —  carded,  conaidered  aa  nnmana- 
factared,  according  to  coat. 

-  red,  natural 

haU 

— —  onmannfaetnred,       the     Talue 

whereof,  at  the  place  of  expor 
tation,  ahaU  not  exceed  7  centa 
per  lb.  ••... 

— —  all  other  nnmanolactured  {Set  \ 

Act  1,  claaae  1.) / 

Wool  on  the  aiin,  aabjject  to  the 
aame  duty  aa  other  wool. 

-—  all  maonlhctnrea  of,  or  of  which 
wool  ia  a  component  part,  not 
otherwiae  apecUtod 

WooUen,  hoaiery  and  tippeU 

yam 

Worated,  vis. ;— • 

StnC  an  piece  goods  and  mana 
fMtarea   of,    enumerated,  in- 
dnding  twiat  and  hoaiery. . 

-  and  ailkahawla 

— —  and  ailk  manufiictnrea  of .. . 

braces  

twiat 

Valendaa 

wore  pantaloona    

Yam,  cotton,  bleached  or  coloured, 

the  original  coat  of  which  ahaU 
be  leaa  than  75  centa  per  lb.,  ahall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  hare 
coat  75  centa  per  lb.,  and  ahall  be 
charged  with  duty  accordingly.. 
— —  cotton,  unbleached  and  unco- 
Inured,  the  original  coat  of  which 
ahall  be  leas  than  00  cents  per  lb., 
ahall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
have  coat  00  centa  per  lb.,  and 
charged  with  duty  accordingly.. 

wonted 

•  woollen 

nntarred.  or  flax 

Zinc,  naila 

-i—  in  piga.  or  otherwiae  unwrooght 

in  aheeta 

——'  oxide  and  aulphate  of 


DUTIES. 


1  cent  per  lb. 


35  per  cent 
18  centa  each. 


5  percent 

30  per  cent  and 

3  centa  per  lb. 


40  percent 

10  per  cent. 

ditto. 


30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


35  per  cent. 


ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

6  centa  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 


Statement  of  the  Rate  of  Duties  payable  on  the  principal  Articles  Imported  into 
the  United  States,  from  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  Tariff,  passed 
August,  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


WooOena. 

Worsteda 

Cottons... 


.arerage 


.aTerage 


Hemp,  manufiictuiea  of... 

Silk,  manolhotaraa  of 

Cotton  bagging 

Flannels 

Baises 

Carpeting 

Lnoe,  diread 

■         cotton  ..  ............ 

bobbfaiet    

Paper 

Booka 

Engravings 

Twine 

Leather,  manolhctnms  of 
Barthenware 


.arerage 


n 


*t 


n 


•arerage 


ARTICLES. 


Gl 
Hardware 

Iron 

Saddlery  . 

Steel 

Tin 


Brought  forward . 


•arerage 


.aTerage 


Brass,  manufactnres  of. 

S?pp?»     »»      

Plated  ware 

ont         „    

Gold  and  silTer  JeweUery.. 

M  watdies 

»  Ince 

Ale  and  porter average 

Drugs  .». 

Salt average 

Coal 


Thirty-six  articlea 
Average  (nearly) 


Per  cent. 


656^ 
40 
30 
40 
80 

164 
1 
30 
30 
30 
15 
10 

74 
15 
50 
20 
50 
60 


11504 
32 


Carrieil  forward 0554 Average  (nearly) 32 

N.  B.— On  those  articlea  whkh  pay  spediic  duties,  the  rate  per  cent  is  calculated  on  the  average  cost  of  the  same 
tee  in  Great  Britain. 
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Sever Aii  Articles  in  the  Tariff  of  1842,  which  pay  a  higher  Duty  than  Thirty  per  Cent ; 
when  Specific,  reduced  to  a  Scale  ad  Valorem,  at  3ie  Treasury  Department,  exc^t 
when  in  hrackets. 


ARTICLES. 


Bootf,  silk 

Coal 

Ckmlage 

CottODS .....••• 

printed  handkerclu«&... 

many  othera 

Cotton  bagging 

Gunny  cloth 

Clothing,  made  ap 

embroidered 

Floor,  wheat 

Prtdta 

Glaaa,  computed  by  merchant* 

Oloves,  children's 

kid 

Hats 

Hemp.  •■•<•.•••>••••••••••••• 

Iron,  pig 

scrap 

bar 

rolled 


DUTIES. 


per  cent. 
60  to  75 

ei 

71  to  188 
49  to  08 

ri32] 

[50  to  150] 

ft3  to65 
[100] 

40  and  ffO 

50 

70 

SO 
[186  to  S43] 

75  to  50 

60 
[851 

[»] 

45  to  7a 
50 
85 
77 


ARTICLES. 


Leather 

Lead 

Whiting 

Linseed  oil 

Molasses 

Oilcloth 

Opium.................... 

Pepper 

Paper,  [97  by  merchants]. . 
Salt,  SO,  [and  Turk's  island 

SUks 

Shoes 

Soap,  soft 

Sugar,  brown 

refined 


syrup........ 

Spirits 

Spioea 

Tobacco,  in  cigars. 

Winea 

Woollens 


DUTIES. 


per  cebt. 

58 
[IW] 

146 
[80] 

51 

67 

78 

180 

85 

144] 

40  to  6A 

50  to  75 

SO 

71 

101 
[161  by 

61 
[50  ta  90] 

40 

60  to  67 

40  to  87 


We  subjoin  the  Ci-devant  Tariff  of  Texas,  which  is  admirable  for  its 
simplicity,  but  most  unsound  and  pernicious  in  its  high  system  of  duties,  being 
generally  as  high  as  that  of  the  Tariff  of  the  United  States,  which  will  now 
extend  over  Texas.  As  far  as  duties  are  in  question,  no  one  can  regret  the  union 
of  Texas  with  the  great  American  republic. 


Import  Duties  as  fixed  by  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Texas,  and  which  took  effect  firom  and 

after  the  1st  of  April,  1841. 


ARTICLES. 


Ale,  and  all  other  kinds  of  malt  liquor 

Bonks. 

Calicoes,  and  all  articles  of  which 
cotton  forms  a  component  part  .... 

Cider,  in  cask  or  l>ottle 

Coffee 

Farming  utensils,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  furniture,  the  property 
of  emigrants,  in  actual  une,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  Talue  500  doUam 

Iron,  pig,  bar,  or  rod 

all  manufactured  articles  of  which 

it  forms  a  component  part 

Linen,  all  articles  of  which  it  forms  a 

component  part 

Liquors,  brandy,  gin,  rum,  cordials, 
and  other  liquors,  via. : — 

First  and  second  proof 

Third  and  fourth    do 

Orer  fourth  do 

Whiskey,  via.  :— 

First  and  second  proof 

Third  proof 

Fourth  proof. 

Over  fourth  proof 

Salt 


DUTIES. 


45  per  cent  ad  ralor. 
free. 

45  per  cent  ad  Talor. 

ditto. 
15  per  cent  ad  valor. 


free. 
15  per  cent  ad  Talor. 

45  per  cent  ad  ralor. 

ditto. 

1  dollar  per  gallon. 
1  dlr.  25  cts.  per  gal. 
1  dlr.  50  cts.  per  gal. 

50  cents  per  gallon. 

75  cents  per  gallon. 

1  dollar  per  gallon. 
1  dlr.  35  cts.  per  gal. 
15  percent,  ad  valor. 


ARTICLES. 


Silk,  all  articles  of  which  it  forma  a 

component  part...... 

Steel,  bar, or  rod • 

Sugar 

Tea 


DUTl  BS. 


Tobacco 

Tools  and   implements  ot  trade  in 

actual  use,   the  property  of  eml- 

granU 

Winea,  Burgundy,  hermitage,  Cham- 

bertin,  and  all  other  Tarietics  of. 

Burgundy,  except  Champagne 

Champagne 

Claret,  in  cases... 

do.    in  casks •• 

Madeira 

Port 

Rhenish,  all  kinds 

Spanish,  red  and  white.. 

Sherry 

Tenenffe 

Wearing  apparel^  the  personal  pro- 
perty of  emigrants 

Woollens,  and  all  articles  of  which 

wool  form  a  component  part. 

All  articles  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated  


45  per  cer.t  ad  valor. 
15  per  cent  ad  valor. 

ditto. 
45  per  ct-nt  ad  Tafer. 

ditto. 


free. 

45  per  cent  ad  vakr. 
'  5  dollars  per  doaea. 
45  per  cent  ad  vakr. 

20  cents  per  gall^. 
1  dlr.  50  cts.  per  gal 

75  cents  per  galWa. 

1  dollar  per  g^ao. 

50  cents  per  g»B— 
1  dlr.  50  eta.  per  gaL 

50cent8  per  gaUoa. 

free. 

45  per  oenL  ad  vakr. 

ditto. 


An  Act  to  authorise  the  Importation  of  Brandy  in  Casks  of  a  capacity  not  less 
than  Fifteen  Gallons,  and  the  Exportation  of  the  same  for  the  Benefit  of  a 
Drawback  of  the  Duties. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
iu  Congress  assembled.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  brandy  may  be  imported  into 
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the  United  States  io  casks  of  a  capacitv  not  less  than  fifteen  gallons,  an?  thing  in  any  law  to  tlie 
contrary  notwithstanding :  Provided,  however,  that  all  the  provisions  of  exbting  laws,  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  act,  relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits,  be  complied  with :  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  all  brandy  imported  in  casks,  of  a  capacity  less  tlian  ninety  gallons,  shall  be  de- 
posited, at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  importer,  in  such  public  or  other  warehouses,  as  shall  be 
designated  by  th%  collector  or  surveyor  for  the  port,  where  the  same  shall  be  landed ;  and  shall  be 
removed  therefrom  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  an  act  entitled,  "  An  Act  providing  for  the  Depo- 
sit of  Wines  and  distilled  Spirits  in  Public  Warehouses,  and  for  other  Purposes." 

11. — Be  it  further  enacted.  That  brandy  imported  in  casks  of  a  capacity  not  less  than  fifteen 
gallons,  may  be  exported  for  tlie  benefit  of  a  drawback  of  the  duties  which  sliall  have  been  paid 
thereon  ;  and  the  exporter  or  exporters  of  brandy  so  imported,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  de- 
benture or  debentures,  for  the  amount  of  such  drawback,  agreeably  to  the  existing  laws  ;  and  all 
acts  now  in  force,  regulating  the  exportation  of  spirits,  and  the  allowance  and  payment  of  draw- 
backs and  debentures,  shall  be  deemed  applicable  to  brandy,  the  importation  of  which  is  permitted 
by  this  act.  [Approved,  2nd  of  March,  1827.] 

No  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty,  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  on 
the  seaboard,  in  vessels  of  less  than  thirtv  tons'  burden,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  vessel 
and  cargo  ;  nor  can  a  drawback  of  any  duties  be  obtained  on  exportation  except  by  sea  ;  and  in 
vesseb  of  not  less  than  thirty  tons'  burden  — Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Section  XCII. 

Drawback  not  allowed  on  goods  exported  to  any  place  immediately  adjoining  the  United 
States,  except  to  places  westward  or  southward  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica ;  nor  in  any  case,  when  exported  in  a  vessel  of  less  than  thirty  tons'  burden. — Act  of  the  2nd 
of  March,  1799,  Sections  LXXV.  and  XCIL  ;  and  Act  of  the  5th  of  January,  1805,  Section  IL 

No  refined  lump  or  loaf  sugar  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  except  in  ships  or  vessels 
of  at  least  120  tons'  burden,  and  in  packages  containing  at  least  600  lbs.,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  same,  together  with  the  ship  or  vessel. —  Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Section  CIIL 

To  be  entitled  to  drawback,  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  the  goods  exported,  must  have 
been,  at  least  fifty  dollars  by  one  vessel,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  person,  and  the  mer- 
chandise be,  at  the  time  of  exportation,  in  the  same  package,  and  same  condition,  including  wrap- 
per and  original  mark  and  number,  as  when  imported. — Act  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1824. 

DRAWBACK. 

Xiy.--And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  law  goes  into  effect,  there 
shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  on  foreign  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States,  and  exported  therefrom, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  foreign  sugar  from  which  it  shall  be  manufactured,  to  be 
ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  no 
more,  and  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molasses  a  drawback  of  five  cents  per  gallon,  till  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1843,  when  it  shall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon  ;  and  annuall^r,  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  thereafter,  the  said  drawback  shall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon,  until  the  same  sliaJl 
be  wholly  discontinued.  Provided,  Tliat  this  act  shall  not  alter  or  repeal  any  law  now  in  force 
regulating  the  exportation  of  sugar  refined  or  spirits  distilled  from  molasses  in  the  United  States, 
except  as  to  the  rates  of  duties  and  drawbacks. 

XV. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  the  case  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  im- 

f>orted  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  operation,  and  entitled  to  debenture  under  existing 
aws,  no  drawback  of  the  duties  shall  be  allowed  on  the  same,  unless  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, shall  be  exported  from  the  United  States  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  importation  of 
the  same,  nor  shall  the  additional  rate  of  duty  levied  by  tliis  act  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
imported  in  foreign  vessels,  be  refunded  in  cases  of  re-exportation  :  Provided,  That  two  and  one- 
half  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  allowec^  except  on  foreign  refined  sugars,  shall 
be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  by  the  collectors  paying  such  drawbacks  respectively; 
and  in  the  case  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  ten  per  centum  shall  be  so  retained. — Act  of  the  SOth  of 
August,  1842. 

No  distilled  spirits,  except  arrack,  brandy  in  casks  of  not  less  capacity  than  fifteen  gallons,  and 
sweet  cordial,  can  be  imported  in  casks  or  vessels  of  less  capacity  tiian  ninety  gallons,  wine  mea^ 
sure  ;  nor  in  casks  which  have  been  marked  pursuant  to  any  law  of  the  United  States,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  same,  together  with  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  they  were  imported. — Act  of  the 
2Dd  of  March,  1799,  Section  CIIL 

In  all  cases  where  there  are  more  goods  found  on  board  a  vessel  than  the  master  thereof  has 
reported  in  his  manifest,  he  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  make  a  post 
entry  for  the  same,  and  pay  two  dollars  therefore ;  and  for  every  disacreement  between  his  mani- 
fest and  cargo,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  500  dollars.— Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Section  LYII. 

Drawback  is  not  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  goods  which  shall  have  been  imported  in  foreign 
vessels,  from  any  of  the  dominions,  colonies,  or  possessions  of  any  foreign  power,  with  which  the 
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vessels  of  the  United  States  are  not  permitted  directly  to  trade. — Act  of  the  27th  of  April,  1816, 
Section  IV. 

No  allowance  of  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  iron  cables,  or  parts  thereof,  butter,  fish  oil, 
playing  cards,  cordage  if  less  than  five  tons,  foreign  dried  and  pickled  fish,  or  other  salted  provi- 
sions, nor  on  sail  duck  if  less  than  fifty  bolts. — Act  of  the  14th  of  Joly,  1832. 

Within  twenty  days  after  the  clearance  of  a  vessel,  the  exporter  of  goods  by  said  vessel  must 
swear  to  the  export  entry,  and  give  a  bond  that  they  shall  not  be  landed  in  any  place  or  port  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  forfeit  the  drawback.— Act  of  tlie  2nd  of  March,  1799.  Exten- 
sion of  time  to  twenty  days. — Act  of  the  1st  of  March,  1829. 

Bounty  is  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  pickled  fish  of  tlie  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  cured 
and  packed  solely  witli  foreign  salt,  on  whicli  the  duty  shall  have  been  paid. — Act  of  the  2iid  of 
March,  1799,  Section  LXXXIII. 

All  goods,  on  examination  by  the  appraisers,  not  corresponding  with  the  entry  made  of  tfaem, 
are  liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  is  to  be  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  by  the  staodard 
bushel,  and  not  by  weight. 

REGISTER  ACT. 

Every  owner  of  a  vessel,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  swear  (or  affirm)  to 
the  register  within  ninety  days  after  its  being  granted,  or  it  becomes  void,  and  the  vessel  and  cargo 
pays  foreign  tonnage  and  duty. 

For  duty  of  appraisers,  &c.,  see  Section  XVIL,  Act  of  the  30th  of  August,  1842,  page  20. 

Duties  to  be  paid  in  cash. — See  Section  XII.,  Act  of  the  30th  of  August,  1842,  page  18. 

RATES  AT  WHICH  FOREIGN  MONEY  OR  CURRENCY  ARE  TAKEN  AT  THE 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


Franc  of  France  or  Bel- 
gium  (fixed  by  law) 

Pound  sterling  of  Great 

Britain 

Real  vellon  of  Spain  ... 

Real  plate  of  Spain 

Guilder  of  the  Nether- 
lands   

Rupee  of   Bengal  and 

Bombay,  or  sicca 

Milrea  of  Portugal 

Tale  of  China 

Mark  banco  of  Hamburg 
Florin  of  the  Netherlands 

Pagoda  of  India 

Rix  dollar  of  Denmark . 
Livre  toumois  of  France 
Pound  sterling  of  Ireland 
Florin  of  Saxony 

Bohemia  

Elberfeldt 

Prussia..... 

Trieste 

Nuremburg 

Frankfort 

Austria 

Basil 

St.  Gaul 

Creveld 


» 


>» 


9* 


>» 


»» 


»» 


>t 


»> 


t9 


f* 


»» 


»> 


n 


i> 


»» 


»« 


»» 


99 


>} 


n 


t> 


dlrs.    cts. 

4  80 
0  05 
0  10 


0  40 

0  50 

1  24 
1  48 
0  ddi 

0  40 

1  84 
1  00 
0  18ji 

10 

48 

48 

0  40 

0  22) 

0  48 

0  40 

0  40 

0  48 

0  41 
0  40  36 

0  40 


4 
0 
0 


» 


» 


» 


Florin  of  Augsburg , 

Rix  dollar  of  Prussia 

Bremen 

Sweden 

Saxony 

Hali&x  pound 

Rhenish  rix  dollar  

Geneva  livre 

Silver  ruble 

Leghorn  dollar 

Paper  ruble  (varies  from  4  rubles  65 
copecks  to  4  rubles  84  copecks  to 
the  dollar). 

Naples  ducat 

Leipsic  rix  dollar 

Elberfeldt  rix  dollar 

Berlin  rix  dollar 

Leghorn  livre  (6i  to  the  dolkr) 

Sicily  ounce 

Jamaica  pound 

Florence  livre 

Neufchatel  livre  

Current  marc 

Livre  of  Catalonia 

Crown  of  Tuscany 

Genoa  livre 

Pezza  of  Leghorn 


dlrs.  cts. 
0  48 
0  68^5 


1 
0 

4 


05 
69 
00 
0  60f 
0  21 
0  75 
0  90 


Note.— -All  currencies  not  fixed  by  law,  are  taken  according  to  the  American  consid's  certifi- 
cate of  their  intrinsic  value,  compared  with  the  American  dollar,  which  must  accompany  every 
invoice  of  merchandise,  whether  free  or  dutiable. 
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DRAFTS. 

THE  FOLLOWING  ALLOWANCES  ARE   MADE  BT   LAW  FOR    DRAFTS   ON   ARTICLES   SUBJECT   TO  DUTY  BY 

WEIGHT. 


Oq  any  quantity  of  I  cwt 

above  1  cwt.  and  not  exceeding  2  cwt. 

2  cwt.  „  8  cwt 

3  cwt.  „  10  cwt 


w 


n 


rt 


lb. 
1 
2 
3 

4 


On  any  quantity  above  10  cwt.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  cwt 

„        18  cwt 

Act  ofthe  2nd  of  March,  1799,Sec.LVIlI. 


lbs. 

7 
9 


TARES  ALLOWED  BY  LAW. 


On  sugar  in  casks,  except  loaf.... 

M         boxes 

„         bags  or  mats 

On  cheese  in  hampers  or  baskets. 

M  boxes 

On  candles  in  boxes 

On  chocolate  in  boxes 

On  cotton  inhales 


M  ceroons 

On  Glauber  salts  in  casks. 


On  nails  in  casks 

On  sugar-candy  in  boxes 

On  soap  in  boxes 

On  shot  in  casks 

On  twine  in  casks 

„         bales 

On  all  other  goods*  pa^ng  a  specific  duty, 

according  to  the  invoice  thereof,  or  actual 

weight. 


per  cent. 

8 
10 
10 

8 
12 

8 


On  any  of  the  preceding  articles,  the  importer  may  have  the  invoice  tare  allowed,  if  he  makes 
his  election  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry,  and  obtains  the  consent  of  the  collector  and  naval 
officer.— Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Section  LVIIL 


FEES  OF  OFFICE. 


TO  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  NAVAL  OFFICER. 


Entry  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or  up* 

wards 

Clearance  „ 

Entry  of  vessels  under  100  tons  

Clearance  „  

Every  post  entry  

Permit  to  land  goods 

Every  bond  taken  officially  


dlrs.  cts. 

2  50 
2  50 
I  50 

1  50 

2  00 
0  20 
0  40 


Permit  to  load  goods,  for  the  ex- 
portation for  drawback 

Debenture,  or  other  official  certifi- 
cate  

Bill  of  health 

Official  document  (register  excepted) 
required  by  any  person 

Sea  letter 


dlrs.  cts. 

0  30 

0  20 
0  20 

0  20 
0  20 


TO  THE  SURVEYOR. 

dlrs.  cts. 

Admeasuring  and  certifying  the  same^  of  every  ship  or  vessel  of  100  tons  and  under,  per  ton  1  00 

Admeasurement  of  every  ship  or  vessel  above  100  tons,  and  not  exceeding  200  tons 1  50 

Above  200  tons 2  00 

For  all  other  services  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  having  on  board, 

goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty 3  00 

For  like  services  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  less  tlian  100  tons 1  50 

On  all  vessels^  not  having  on  board  goods,  wares,  or  mercliandise,  subject  to  duty 0  66} 

Certificate  of  registry  on  record  and  bond 2  25 

Endorsement  on  register  or  record 1  00 

Every  bond  requir^  by  registry  act .■ 0  25 

Every  bond  for  a  Mediterranean  passport 0  40 

Seaman's  protection 0  25 


STATUTE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  VESSELS. 


The  laws  relating  to  the  regbtry  of  vessels,  the  transfer  of  vessels  by  bill  of  sale,  the  enrolling 
and  licensing  of  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and  the  bounties  payable  to  vessek 
employed  in  the  cod-fishery,  are  of  immense  importance  to  those  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
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but  they  arc  to  be  found  only  by  an  examination  of  the  numerous  statute  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  vohiminous  digests  of  the  same. 

Registered  Vessels. — Vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and  wholly  owned  by  citizens  tliereof ; 
vessels  captured  in  war  by  such  citizens,  and  condemned  as  prizes ;  vessels  adjudged  to  be  for- 
feited for  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  being  wholly  owned  by  such  citizens ;  and  no 
others  may  be  registered.  No  vessel  is  entitled  to  registry,  or  if  registerecf,  to  the  benefits  thereof, 
if  owned  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  any  citizen  usually  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  during  sudi  re- 
sidence, unless  he  be  a  consul  of  the  Tnited  States,  or  an  agent  for,  and  a  partner  in,  some  house 
of  trade  or  copartnership,  consisting  of  citizens  of,  and  actually  carrying  on  trade  within,  the 
United  States. 

A  registered  vessel  which  by  sale  becomes  the  property  of  a  foreigner,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
a  new  register,  notwithstanding  she  may  afterwards  become  American  property.  No  vessel  is  en- 
titled to  registry,  or  its  benefits,  owned  by  a  non-resident  naturalised  citizen  if  residing  for  more 
than  one  year  in  the  countrj'  from  which  he  originated,  or  for  more  than  two  years  in  any  foreign 
country,  unless  he  be  a  consul,  or  other  public  agent  of  the  United  States. 

A  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  port  at  or  near  which  tlie  managing  owner  usually  resides; 
and  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  place  to  which  she  belongs,  shall  be  painted  on  her  stem, 
on  a  black  ground,  with  white  letters  ot  not  less  than  three  inches  in  length.  The  certificate  of 
the  master  carpenter  under  whose  direction  the  vessel  is  built,  must  be  produced,  prior  to  registry; 
which  certificate  is  sufiicient  to  remove  a  new  vessel  from  one  district  to  another  in  the  same  or  an 
adjoining  state,  where  the  owner  actually  resides,  provided  it  be  with  ballast  only. 

In  order  to  the  registry  of  a  vessel,  the  owner,  or  one  of  the  owners,  must  make  oath  to  the 
property  of  the  vessel,  her  name,  burden,  time  when  and  place  where  she  was  built ;  and  lliat  there 
IS  no  foreigner  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  such  vessel,  or  the  profits  thereof;  and  that 
the  master  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  owner, 
respects  only  the  legal  ownership  of  the  property  ;  and  does  not  require  a  disclosure  of  any 
equitable  interests  vested  in  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  only  a  denial  that  any  subject  or 
citizen  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  ship,  or  in  the  pro- 
fits thereof.  An  agent  or  attorney  may  make  oath,  as  agent,  in  case  of  registry,  where  the  owner 
is  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  district  to  which,  by  virtue  of  purchase,  the  vessel  should  belong. 

Steamboats  may  be  registered  or  licensed  in  the  name  of  the  president  or  secretary  of  an  incor- 
porated company,  without  designating  the  names  of  the  persons  composing  the  company  ;  but  no 
part  of  such  vessel  can  be  owned  by  any  foreigner.  Vessels  employed  wholly  in  the  wliale  fishery, 
owned  by  an  incorporated  company,  may  be  registered  as  above,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  wholly 
employed  therein. 

The  issuing  of  certificates  of  record  applies  only  to  vessels  built  either  by  or  for  foreigners  in 
the  United  States,  and  does  not  extend  to  vessels  which,  having  been  registered,  are  sold  to  a 
foreigner. 

Any  vessel  entitled  to  registry,  being  in  a  port  other  than  the  one  at  which  the  owner  usually 
resides,  may  be  registered  at  the  place  where  she  may  be  at  the  time.  And  the  oath  required  may 
be  taken  before  the  collector  of  the  place  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  or  before  the  collector  of  the 
place  in  which  she  may  be.  When  such  vessel  shall  arrive  within  the  district  to  which  she  belongs, 
the  register  so  obtained  shall  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  and  a  permanent  regbter  granted  in 
lieu  thereof. 

When  a  registered  vessel  is  transferred  to  a  foreigner,  such  transfer  shall  be  made  known  by 
delivering  up  to  a  collector  of  a  district,  the  certificate  of  registry,  within  seven  da3rs  after  such 
transfer  of  property  ;  and  if  the  transfer  shall  take  place  when  the  vessel  is  at  a  foreign  port,  or  at 
sea,  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  within  eight  days  after  his  arrival  in  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  deliver  up  the  register  to  the  collector  of  such  district.  It  is  the  practice  not  to  destroy 
the  register  after  it  is  cancelled ;  it  is  deposited  in  the  register's  office,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  is 
legal  evidence. 

If  a  master  of  a  registered  vessel  be  changed,  the  name  of  the  new  master  is  endorsed  upon  the 
register,  upon  his  making  oath  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  If  any  certificate  of  regis- 
try or  record  shall  be  fraudulently  or  knowingly  used,  for  any  vessel  not  then  actually  entitled  to  the 
benefits  thereof,  she,  with  her  tackle,  &c.,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States.  An  enrolled  or 
licensed  vessel  about  to  proceed  on  a  foreign  voyage,  must  surrender  her  enrolment  and  licence, 
and  be  duly  registered,  or  she,  together  with  the  goods  imported  tlierein,  will  be  liable  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture.  In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  register,  the  master  of  the  vessel  may  take  oath  to  the 
fact,  and  obtain  a  new  one. 

Of  the  Transfer  of  Vessels. — When  any  registered  vessel  shall,  in  whole  or  in  part  be  transferred 
to  a  citizen,  or  altered  in  form  or  burden,  by  being  lengthened  or  built  upon,  or  from  one  denomi- 
nation to  another  by  the  mode  of  rigging,  she  shall  be  registered  anew,  or  cease  to  be  deemed  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States. 

If  a  registered  vessel  sliall  be  sold  in  part  to  resident  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  at  sea, 
without  a  bill  of  sale  reciting  the  register,  and  without  being  then  registered  anew,  she  is  not 
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Kable  with  her  cargo  for  higher  duties  than  are  payable  by  vessels  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  general  maritime  law,  a  bill  of  sale  is  necessary  to  pass  the  title  of  the  ship.  The  inaccurate 
recital  of  the  certificate  of  registry  in  the  bill  of  sale,  does  not  avoid  the  sale,  but  the  vessel  is 
thereby  deprived  of  her  American  privileges.  If  a  sea  vessel  be  assigned  to  a  foreigner,  the  effect 
is  the  same ;  but  if  it  be  a  coaster,  the  sale  is  not  thereby  invalidated,  but  the  vessel  is  subject  to 
forfeiture.  A  regular  bill  of  sale  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  will  transfer  the  property.  And,  in  general, 
where  there  can  be  no  manual  delivery,  there  should  be  a  delivery  of  something  as  an  indicium  or 
token.  A  bill  of  sale  is  the  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  courts  look,  it  is  the  universal  in- 
strument of  transfer  of  vessels ;  it  is  made  absolutely  necessary  by  statute. 

Enrolled  Vessels, — Enrolled  vessels  are  those  over  twenty  tons'  burden,  employed  in  the  coast* 
ing  trade  and  fisheries;  and  are  licensed  annually  for  the  employment  or  business  authorised  by 
the  tenour  of  the  licence.  Vessels  enrolled  and  licensed,  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage,  may  be  regis- 
tered; and  enrolled  vessels,  being  in  a  port  otlier  than  the  one  to  which  she  belongs,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  licence,  may  obtain  temporary  registiy*  Vessels  under  twenty  tons'  burden  may  be  licensed 
for  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries.  A  vessel  licensed  for  any  employment,  may  surrender  it  at  any 
time  within  the  period  for  which  it  was  issued. 

All  licences  must  be  renewed  within  three  days  after  the  expiration  thereof,  if  the  vessel  be 
within  the  district  to  which  she  belongs ;  if  on  a  voyage  at  the  time  of  expiration,  within  three 
days  after  her  first  arrival ;  if  sold,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  the  licence  is  vacated.  Should  a  licence  be 
lost  or  destroyed,  n  new  one  may  be  obtained,  on  the  oath  of  the  master  to  the  loss,  &c.  On  a 
transfer  of  an  enrolled  vessel,  a  new  enrolment  must  be  obtained,  the  requisites  for  obtaining 
which  are  similar  to  those  for  registered  vessels. 

Coasiing  Trade, — The  United  States  is  divided  into  three  great  districts  :  the  first,  between  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  United  States  and  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia;  the  second,  to  include  all 
districts,  &c.,  between  the  river  Perdido  and  the  western  limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
third,  all  the  ports,  &c.,  between  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia  and  the  river  Perdido. 

Every  vessel  destined  from  a  district  in  one  state  to  a  district  in  the  same,  or  an  adjoining  state, 
with  foreign  merchandise  in  packages  as  imported,  the  value  of  which  exceeds  400  dollars,  or  with 
foreign  goods  in  original  packages  or  otherwise,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  exceeds  800  dollars, 
must  obtain  a  clearance.  On  the  arrival  of  every  such  vessel  at  the  port  of  destination,  the  master 
must  enter  the  vessel  and  obtain  a  permit  to  unlade  his  cargo. 

Vessels  sailing  with  a  coasting  licence,  laden  with  goods  wholly  of  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  required  to  clear,  if  bound  from  one  to  another  port  within  either  of 
tlie  three  great  districts. 

All  registered  vesseb  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  are  required  to  clear  in  going  from  one 
district  to  any  other  district,  and  also  on  their  arrival  in  the  other  district  to  enter  under  similar 
regulations  to  those  vessels  under  a  licence.  Since  the  act  of  1828,  chap.  109,  the  mackarel  fishery 
cannot  be  lawfully  carried  on  under  a  licence  for  the  cod  fishery. 

The  d2nd  section  of  the  act  of  February  18,  1793,  forfeits  a  vessel  licensed  for  the  fisheries,  if 
engaged  in  a  business,  of  whatever  nature,  and  with  whatever  object,  which  is  not  expressly  autho- 
rised bv  the  tenour  of  the  licence.  But  vessels  licensed  for  the  mackarel  fishery  are  not  liable  to 
the  forfeiture  imposed  by  the  5th  and  d2nd  sections  of  the  act  of  February  18, 1793,  in  consequence  of 
any  such  vessel  whilst  so  licensed  having  been  engaged  in  catching  cod  or  other  fish. — But  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  may  not  receive  the  bounty  allowed  to  vesseb  in  the  cod  fishery.  A  vessel 
to  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  must  be  actually  employed  at  sea,  in  the  cod  fisheries,  a  certain  speci- 
fied time,  and  must  dry  cure  the  fish  caught. 

Fishing  Bounties, — The  fishing  season  is  accounted  from  the  last  day  of  February  to  the  last  day 
of  November ;  and  the  following  allowances  are  paid  on  the  last  day  of  December,  annually,  to 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  of  each  vessel  that  shall  be  duly  licensed  and  qualified  for  the  cod  fisheries, 
and  that  shall  have  been  employed  four  months  of  the  fishing  season,  viz. : — To  every  vessel  of 
more  than  five  tons  and  not  exceeding  thirty  tons'  burden,  tliree  dollars  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  above 
thirty  tons'  burden,  four  dollars  per  ton ;  above  thirty  tons,  with  a  crew  of  not  less  than  ten  per- 
sons, and  employed  three  months  and  a  half,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton.  The  bounty  on 
any  one  vessel  cannot  exceed  360  dollars.  Vessels  of  more  than  five  and  less  than  twenty  tons, 
must  catch  and  land  twelve  quintals  of  fish  per  ton,  during  the  season. 

The  skipper  of  each  fishing  vessel  must  make  an  agreement  with  everjr  fisherman  before  pro- 
ceeding on  a  voyage.  By  paying  monthly  wages  in  money  in  lieu  of  dividing  the  fish,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fishing  voyage,  in  the  proportions  provided  for  by  law,  tlie  agreement  is  violated,  and 
the  bounty  is  forfeited.  The  oath  of  the  master,  at  the  time  the  vessel  has  been  actually  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  is  required  by  an  act  of  July  29,  1813,  sec.  6. 

Fishing  vessels  wrecked  may  obtain  the  bounty  in  certain  cases,  by  the  act  of  1824,  chap.  152. 
Fishing  vessels  may  obtain  a  licence  to  touch  and  trade  at  a  foreign  port,  under  the  act  of  February 
18,  1793. — But  the  mere  proceeding  to  a  foreign  port,  if  within  the  customary  range  of  a  fishing 
voyage,  is  not  proceeding  on  a  foreign  voyage,  withm  the  meaning  of  the  act.    Ine  bounties  granted 
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by  law.  are  paid  on  such  vessels  only,  the  officers  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  of  which,  shall  be 
proved  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  enrolling  and  licensing  of  vessels,  as  well  as  those  relating  to  the  re- 
gistering and  recording  of  them,  require,  that  when  a  vessel  is  sold  and  transferred,  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  her  papers  shall  be  given  up  to  be  cancelled,  and  that  slie  shall  be  papered  anew  ;  that  when 
a  vessel  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  cod  fishery,  or  mackarel  fishery,  is  at  a  port  other  than  the 
one  to  which  she  belongs,  whose  licence  has  expired,  she  is  required  to  surrender  the  enrolment 
and  licence,  a  **  temporary  register,"  to  enable  the  vessel  to  return  to  the  port  of  ownership,  ereo 
should  that  port  be  in  an  adjoining  district,  there  again  to  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  in  every  parti- 
cular as  before  the  temporary  register  was  granted :  and  when  an  enrolled  vessel  is  at  a  port  other 
than  the  one  to  which  she  belongs,  and  is  destined  for  a  foreign  port,  she  is  required  to  surrender 
all  her  papers,  and  procure  a  register,  for  the  foreign  voyage ;  and  upon  her  return  to  the  port 
where  she  is  owned,  she  is  again  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  enrolment  and  licence  acts. 
This  series  of  changes  may  be  entirely  obviated,  and  the  whole  business  of  registering,  recording, 
and  licensing  vessels  arranged  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  autho- 
rising all  vessels  to  be  registered  permanently,  whether  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  coasting,  or 
fisheries,  according  to  the  form  now  in  use  for  vessels  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage.  The  several 
parts  or  proportions  owned  by  each  individual,  ou^ht  also  to  be  expressed  in  the  register  ;  and 
when  a  partial  transfer  of  property  is  made,  it  should  be  endorsed  on  the  register  and  the  record  ; 
and  when  there  is  an  hypothecation,  by  bottomry  or  otherwbe,  it  should  be  recorded,  to  be  valid  ; 
and  thus  make  the  register  the  real  evidence  of  ownership.  According  to  the  present  sjrstein, 
volumes  of  records  are  required  to  be  kept,  at  great  labour  and  expense,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  partial  changes  of  property  in  vessels,  and  their  changes  of  employment. 

After  a  vessel  is  permanently  registered,  and  is  to  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fislieries, 
a  licence  should  be  given  for  that  particular  employment,  to  be  renewed  annually ;  and  when  a 
vessel  is  taken  from  either  of  those  employments,  to  be  put  into  foreign  trade,  the  licence  should 
be  surrendered,  and  a  clearance  grant^  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  under  the  original  permanent 
document. 

Copies  of  all  registers  and  enrolments  issued  by  the  existing  laws,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
register  of  the  treasury,  and  a  duplicate  of  each  made  for  the  records  of  the  custom-house.  Con- 
sequently, when  a  vessel  is  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed,  and  again  registered,  as  often  happens 
within  a  year,  triplicate  copies  at  each  change  are  rendered  necessary.  By  the  mode  suggested, 
the  labour  at  the  custom-houses  would  be  greatly  reduced  ;  the  records  would  at  all  times  sliow 
the  real  bona  fide  ownership  of  vesseb ;  and  the  mercantile  community  would  be  relieved  of  the 
onerous  requirements  imposed  by  every  partial  transfer  of  their  property  in  vesseb,  and  also  those 
incident  to  their  frequent  changes  of  employment. 

The  acts  upon  which  the  existing  system  is  based,  are  those  of  December  31,  1792  ;  February 
18,1793;  March  2,  June  27,  1797;  March  2,  1803;  March  27,  1804 ;  March  3,  1825;  and  Fe- 
bniary  11,  1830. 

The  following  circular  instructions  to  collectoi*8  of  the  customs,  dated  Treasuiy 
Department,  April  10,  1845,  are  explanatory  of  the  act  of  Congres-s  approved 
March  3,  1845. 

Herewith  ^ou  will  receive  an  act  entitled  '*  An  act  allowing  drawback  upon  foreign  merchaD- 
dise  exported  m  the  original  packages  to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  F^,  in  Mexico,  and  to  the  British 
North  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United  States,**  approved  the  drd  of  March,  1845,  accom- 
panied with  forms  and  instructions  for  carrying  the  same  into  execution. 

The  first  six  sections  of  the  act  apply  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  "  in  the  original  pack- 
ages as  imported,*'  to  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  or  Santa  Pb,  in  New  Mexico,  either  by  the  route  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  through  Van  Buren,  or  by  the  route  of  Red  river,  through  Fulton,  or  by  the 
route  of  the  Missouri  river,  through  Independence.  Consequently,  foreign  imported  mercliandise 
exported  or  conveyed  to  the  places  in  Mexico  or  New  Mexico,  mentioned,  by  any  other  routes  than 
those  indicated  in  the  act,  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  import  duties.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  exportation  of  merchandise  by  the  routes  and  to  the  places  before  menti<H>ed, 
can  only  be  made  from  the  original  port  of  importation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  by  the  1 1th  section  of 
the  act,  the  following  rules,  regulations,  and  forms,  are  prescribed,  and  are  to  be  strictly  enforced. 

First.— In  regard  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  F^: — 

On  first  giving  twenty-four  hours*  notice  at  the  custom-house,  of  intention  to  export,  the  ex- 
porter must  make  due  entry,  and  for  that  purpose  must  produce  the  invoice  required  by  the  2nd 
section  of  the  act.  Said  entry  must  recite  the  invoice  in  detail ;  and,  in  addition,  give  a  particular 
description  of  the  merchandise,  whence  and  by  whom  imported,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
time  of  importation,  with  the  original  invoice  value  of  the  goods ;  and  also  state  tlie  destination. 
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and  the  route  by  which  the  merchandise  is  to  be  transported.  The  entr^  must,  in  all  cases,  be  verified 
by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  making  the  same,  together  with  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
Uie  first  importer,  with  that  of  anv  person  through  whose  hands  the  merchandise  may  have  passed, 
declaring  the  same  to  be  in  the  original  package  or  packages,  and  that  the  duties  have  been  paid  or 
secured.  Inspection  of  the  packages  should  abo  be  carefully  made  by  a  proper  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, at  the  time  of  making  the  entry.  The  bond  required  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  must  be 
given  by  the  exporter. 

In  consideration  of  the  large  inland  transportation,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  injury,  and  de- 
facing the  marks  on  the  packages,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  to  identify  them,  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per, for  the  more  effectual  security  of  the  revenue,  to  require  that  each  package  shall  be  enclosed 
in  a  strong  wooden  box  or  covering,  on  which  the  same  marks  and  numbers  are  to  be  placed  as 
those  on  the  inner  package.  The  inner  package  is  to  be  secured  with  a  strong  cord  or  rope,  with 
the  custom-house  seal  attached. 

Forms  of  entry,  invoice  certificates,  and  oaths,  are  herewith  transmitted,  marked  from  A  to  D, 
inclusive. 

Secondly. — The  remaining  sections  of  the  act  apply  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  for  be- 
nefit of  drawback  to  the  British  North  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United  States,  and  enu- 
merating certain  ports,  **  declared  ports  from  which  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  on 
which  the  import  duty  has  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  may  be  exported  to  ports  in  the  ad- 
joining British  provinces,  and  to  whidi  ports  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  may  be  trans- 
ported, inland  or  by  water,  from  the  port  of  original  importation,  under  existing  provisions  of  law, 
to  be  thence  exported  for  the  benefit  of  drawback." 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  transportation,  inland,  of  foreign  merchandise,  in  the  original 
packages  as  imported,  to  the  designated  ports  of  exportation  enumerated  in  the  7th  section  of  the 
act,  is  to  be  similar  to  that  prescril^  in  the  79th  section  of  the  general  collection  act  of  the  2nd  of 
March,  1799 ;  and  all  the  legal  requirements  and  forms  of  law  must  be  strictly  pursued,  in  cases 
arising  under  this  act. 

In  the  exportation  by  sea  to  ports  in  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  all  the  existing  requisi- 
tions of  law,  regulating  the  exportation  of  merchandise  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  benefit  of  draw- 
back, must  be  fully  complied  with. 

On  the  arrival  of  merchandise  transported  inland,  at  either  of  the  enumerated  ports  of  exporta- 
tion, a  strict  and  Uiorough  examination  of  the  same  must  be  made  by  an  officer  ot  the  customs,  to 
see  that  the  goods  are  identical  with  those  described  in  the  accompanying  transportation  certifi- 
cate, granted  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  they  may  have  been  originally  transported. 

In  the  event  of  any  detention  of  the  merchandise,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  for  any  cause,  said 
merchandise  must  be  deposited  either  in  the  custom-house,  or  in  some  secure  store-house,  to  be 
selected  bv  the  collector,  the  keys  of  which  must  be  lodged  in  his  hands.  Any  expense  for  storage 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods.  Before  exporting  the  goods  to  their 
destined  port  in  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  entry  must  be  made  according  to  the  forms  here- 
with marxed  E  and  F. 

On  the  return  of  the  manifest  with  the  certificate  thereon,  in  due  form,  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  exportation,  it  must  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  collector  of  the  district  and  port  from 
whence  the  goods  were  originally  transported,  in  order  that  the  drawback  of  the  duties  may  he 
duly  paid  by  the  collector  of  said  port. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  the  law  contemplating  the  probable  retention  of  the  original 
manifest  at  the  foreign  custom-house,  requires  a  duplicate,  or  certified  copy  of  the  same,  to  be 
granted  at  the  time  of  exportation,  on  which  is  to  be  endorsed  the  certificate  of  the  foreign  collec- 
tor, and  also  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  master. 

CANADA  CUSTOM-HOUSK  DUTIES  CIRCULAR. 

The  following  circular,  dated  "  Inspector-generaPs  Office,  Montreal,  April  7, 
1845/'  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  different  ports  in  that  province, 
and  signed  Joseph  Carey,  deputy  inspector-general,  refers  to  the  act  of  Congress 
allowing  drawback  on  goods  exported  to  the  territories  adjoining  the  United 
States. 

Sir. — With  reference  to  a  recent  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  allowing  drawback 
on  merchandise  exported  to  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  which,  no  doubt,  has  come 
under  your  notice,  I  have  the  honour  to  remind  you  that  articles  so  exported  from  the  United 
States,  into  this  province,  will  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  acts  of  the 
provincial  legislature,  and  abo  to  the  duties  under  the  imperial  act  5 and  6  Victoria,  cap.  49,  whe- 
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ther  such  goods  are  originally  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
of  any  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  &c,,  or  otherwise. 

On  thb  point,  your  attention  is  requested  to  the  27th  section  of  tiie  imperial  act  3  and  4  Wil- 
liam  IV.,  cap.  59,  which  enacts  '*  that  no  goods  shall,  upon  importation  into  any  of  the  British 
possessions  in  America,  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  any  British  possessions  in  America,  unless  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
from  some  British  possessions  in  America."  Consequently,  all  articles  imported  into  this  province, 
from  or  through  the  United  States,  are  deemed  foreign,  althougli  any  of  such  articles  may  be  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  which,  when  so  imported,  must  be 
held  to  be  liable  to  duty  as  foreign  eoods ;  that  is,  to  the  duties  in  full  imposed  both  by  the  acts 
of  tlie  imperial  parliament,  and  of  the  provincial  legislature,  imposing  duties  of  customs,  now  in 
force,  viz. :  Imperial  Act  5  and  6  Victoria,  cap.  49,  and  Provincial  Act  8  Victoria,  cap.  3,  and 
6  Victoria,  cap  31,  the  one  in  addition  to  tlie  other.** 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

LIFE,   FIRE,   AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES,  IN   THE   UNITKD  STATES. 

We  have  given  tabular  statements  of  assurance  companies,  and   rates  of 
assurances,  under  the  heads  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  practice  of  underwritiTig  marine  insurances,  does  not  (as  far  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  ascertain),  exist  in  the  United  States. 

Life  insurances  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  1st.  Common  joint- 
stock  companies,  the  personal  liability  of  the  members  of  which  to  pay  over 
and  above  their  shares  in  the  joint-stock,  depends  in  the  United  States  upon 
the  limitation  allowed  or  imposed  by  the  respective  state  legislatives.  The 
first  class  merely  engage  to  pay  liabilities  for  policies,  and  then  divide  the  annual 
profit  or  loss  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  among  the  shareholders. 

The  second  class  are  joint-stock  companies  with  populous  bodies,  who 
instead  of  paying  fixed  sums  at  the  termination  of  lives,  first  pay  the  stodc- 
holders  an  annual  interest,  and  divide  a  portion  of  generally  two-thirds  of  any 
balance  of  net  profit  among  those  who  hold  policies. 

The  third  class  is  the  mutual  life  insurance  companies,  formed  much  upon 
the  same  principles  as  in  England.  Each  person  assured  receiving  a  share  of 
the  profits,  and  being  liable  for  a  share  of  the  losses,  and  consequently  a 
partner  in  the  concern,  or  corporation. 

The  management  of  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States,  is  intrusted 
usually,  as  in  England,  to  a  board  of  directors,  with  a  president,  vice-president, 
actuary,  secretary,  &c. 

let.  The  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  company,  which  is  of  the 

first  or  proprietory  class,  transacts  its  business  under  the  following  rules  and 

regulations : — 

"  Every  person  desirous  of  making  insurance  on  his  own  life,  or  upon  the  Kfe  of  any 
other  person,  or  who  wishes  to  contract  for  reversionary  payments  on  annuities,  must 
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sign  a  declaration  by  himself  or  agent,  according  to  a  printed  form  to  be  fumialied  hy 
the  company,  setting  forth  the  age,  occupation,  place  of  birth,  state  of  health,  and  othw 
circumstances  attending  the  life  or  lives  insured,  or  the  life  upon  the  £Gdlure  of  whidi  the 
reversionary  payment  of  the  annuity  is  to  commence.  The  company  may  also  require  a 
certificate  of  the  health  of  a  person,  from  a  physician  of  established  reputation.  An 
application  for  an  annuity  on  a  life,  must  state  the  a&fe  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
granted.     Any  misrepresentation  in  these  declarations,  vitiates  the  contracts. 

^*  Policies  of  insurance  and  revisionary  contracts  are  void,  if  the  person  whose  life  is 
insured  shall  die  upon  the  seas,  or  upon  any  of  the  great  lakes,  or  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  company,  previously  obtained  and  endorsed  upon  his  policy,  pass  beyond 
the  settled  limits  of  the  United  States,  excepting  into  the  settled  limits  of  the  British 
provinces  of  the  two  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick ;  or  shall,  without  any 
such  previous  consent  thus  endorsed,  visit  those  parts  of  the  United  States  which  lie  south 
of  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Viginia  and  KentucW  ;  or  shall,  without  such 
previous  consent  thus  endorsed,  enter  into  any  military  or  naval  service  whatsoever,  the 
militia  not  in  actual  service  excepted  ;  or  in  case  he  shall  die  by  his  own  hands  in,  or 
in  consequence  o^  a  duel,  or  by  the  hands  of  justice,  or  in  the  known  violation  of  any  law 
of  these  states,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  said  provinces.''  This  last  provision 
is  rather  vague.  ''  A  person  must  have  an  interest  in  the  life  he  insures,  if  it  be  not  his 
own  life.  No  poUcy  takes  effect  until  the  first  premium  shall  be  paid,  and  the  annual 
premiums  must  be  paid  the  day  they  hXL  due,  otherwise  the  policy  expires  ;  but  it  may  be 
revived  at  any  time  within  fifteen  days,  the  person  on  whose  life  the  assurance  was  made, 
being  then  alive  aud  in  good  health,  by  the  payment  of  said  premium,  together  with  an 
additional  sum  of  ten  per  cent  upon  such  premium.  All  claims  will  be  settled  within 
sixty  days  afUr  notice,  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  claim  shall  be  made.  Annuities 
must  be  demanded  by  the  annuitant  in  person,  or  e&iaahciorj  proof  must  be  given  that 
the  annuitant  is  still  olive.  A  charge  ot  one  dollar  is  made  for  each  policy  of  a  common 
form  ;  but  where  a  special  contract  is  required,  the  expense  of  drafting  it  must  be  borne 
by  the  assured.  The  company  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  making  any  alterations; 
which  the  particular  circumstances  of  s^plicants  may,  in  their  opinion,  render  expedient. 
Insurances  for  one  year  may,  or  may  not,  be  renewed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  company.'' 
Their  refusal  may  be  obviated  by  insurance  of  seven  years,  or  for  life. 

Annuities. — "The  company  will  grant  annmties  during  the  continuance  of  any 
^ven  life  or  Uves,  and  make  the  payments  either  quarterly,  half  yearly,  or  annually, 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon.  The  payments  may  commence  immediately,  or  be  deferred  for 
any  given  tune.  There  are  two  methods  of  making  these  contracts,  upon  principles 
which  differ  essentially  from  each  other.  In  the  oue,  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  is 
allowed  upon  the  capital  paid  (either  in  money  or  stock)  for  the  annuity,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  life,  the  whole  of  that  capittd  is  paid  back  (within  sixty  days  from  its 
falling  in,  and  in  the  stock  or  property  at  fair  valuation  that  the  company  has  then  on 
hand  ;  the  same  is  done  in  an  endowment  in  trust)  to  the  heirs  of  the  annuitant,  or  to 
any  person  legally  authorised  to  receive  it.  This  contract  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
be  called  an  annuity  in  trust."  (It  is  a  sort  of  savings'  bank;  the  cmallest  sum  so 
received  is  600  dollars,  and  for  any  sum  less  that  2000  dollars,  the  interest  is  payable 
only  annually  ;  over  that,  they  may  purchase  it  in  semi-annual  or  quarterly  payments.) 
'^  In  the  other  case,  a  large  interest  is  allowed  during  the  life  of  the  party,  and,  at  hb 
death,  the  capital  becomes  the  property  of  the  company.  A  contract  of  this  kind,  is 
generally  called  an  annuity  on  a  life. 

"In  the  preceding  proposals,  the  company,"  say  they,  "have  offered  as  favour- 
able terms  to  the  applic^ts  as  they  could,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  pro- 
perty intrusted  to  their  care,  which  object  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view."  (In 
trusts,  they  charge  for  management  one-half  of  one  per  ceot  per  annum,  only.)  "  The 
annual  return  made  to  the  governor  and  council,  which,  without  expressing  the  particular 
sums  deposited  by  individuals,  will  contain  a  schedule  of  the  amount  of  capital  stock  and 
all  the  property  m  possession  of  the  company,  with  the  manner  of  its  investment,  will 
always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  transactinc^  business  with  the  company." 
The  legislature  direct  the  kind  of  property,  in  general,  m  which  investments  shall  be 
made  by  the  company  ;  which  is  to  consbt  in  United  States  funded  debt,  or  Massachusetts 
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State  stock,  the  stocks  of  incorporated  banks  in  that  commonwealth,  ground  rents  or  moK- 
gages,  and  notes  secured  by  mortgage.  The  above  are,  generally,  the  regulations  of  ill 
our  American  life  offices. 

2nd.  The  Girard  Life  Assurance,  Annuity,  and  Trust  Company  of  PkUad^kii, 
which  is  of  the  second,  mixed  class,  has  similar  rules  and  regulations,  and  profess  to  mike 
insurance  on  the  life  of  ''a  healthy  person  not  engaged  in  any  hazardous  occupatioD, 
and  residing  within  the  settled  limits  of  the  United  States,  north  of  the  southern  how- 
dary  of  Virg^a  and  Kentucky,  or  within  the  settled  limits  of  the  two  Canadas,  N'on 
Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick.'*  They  state  that  it  is  their  object  to  offer  to  the  public  tk 
following  advantages  i — 

1.  Assurers  for  life  to  participate  in  the  income. 

2.  A  moderate  sale  of  premiums. 

3.  Increased  facilities  u>r  effecting  assurances. 

4.  An  ample  capital,  this  being  a  mixed  company,  and,  in  1837,  the  only  ooeintbe 
United  States  of  that  kind,  paid  in  for  the  security  of  the  assured. 

5.  Prompt  settlement  ot  claims;  without  dispute  or  litigation. 

6.  Repurchase  of  policies,  in  certain  cases. 

7.  Payments  of  premiums,  received  either  in  the  whole  sum,  or  in  smaller  weeklj  or 
monthly  amounts. 

8.  The  reception  and  management  of  trusts. 
**  The  improvements  which  experience  has  introduced  into  the  buaness  of  life  insir 

ance  and  trusts  in  England,  will  be  adopted  by  the  company.  The  income  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  apportioned  between  the  stockholders  and  the  assured  for  life.**  It  does 
not  mention  the  rates,  but  we  presume  the  usual  English  apportionment  of  one-third  to 
the  former,  and  two-thirds  of  the  net  profits  to  the  latter. 

*'  The  rates  of  insurance,  annuities,  and  endowments,  will  be  as  low  as  the  most  mo* 
dem  experience  will  warrant,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  insured." 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  insisted  "  That  the  whole  capital  of  this  oompanj 
to  be  paid  in  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation,  and  has  authorised  ioTes- 
tigatious  by  the  courts  into  the  state  of  its  affairs  ;  affording,  if  properly  carried  out,  die 
most  ample  security  to  all  who  do  business  with  the  office.  The  managers,  for  the  sul 
greater  security  of  all  interested,  have,  for  the  present,  limited  the  amount  of  policies  to 
be  granted  in  each  case.  No  person  can  be  elected  a  manager  who  is  not  hims^usorea 
to  a  specified  amount  ;  nor  can  a  person  be  a  manager,  unless  he  be  a  holder,  in  his  o«d 
right,  of  at  least  one  hundred  shares  of  stock.  No  manager  can  borrow  money  of  the 
company;  which,  in  these  days  of  log^Uing  and  money  nepotism  in  this  repubhc,  will 
perhaps  he  considered  a  transcendent  item  of  security  ana  safety.  The  company  pars 
one-mth  the  amount  instired  immediately,  on  satisfactory  proof  of  the  death  of  the 
assured ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  claim  within  the  period  of  sixty  days." 

Their  charter  authorises  them  to  receive  and  manage  estates  and  trusts  of  ereij 
description,  that  may  be  committed  to  their  charge,  whether  by  courts  of  justicei  indi- 
viduals, or  corporate  bodies.  They  are  authorised  to  become  guardians  of  the  estate 
of  minors  and  lunatics,  and  trustees  under  wills.  From  the  moment  a  trust  is  accepted, 
the  company  becomes  responsible  for  the  safety  of  it,  and  the  whole  capital  of  the  com- 
pany is  pledged  for  its  repayment,  with  the  proceeds  or  interest  that  may  have  been 
stipulated;  and  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  managers  are  framed  with  a  fiev 
to  enforce  that  security.  They  also  receive  money  in  small  or  large  siuns  in  depoat,  to 
remain  one,  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  or  for  a  longer  period,  and  subject  to  withdraw 
at  a  short  notice,  on  which  interest  will  be  paid  ;  thus  becoming  a  savmg's-bank,  as  well 
as  a  bank  of  deposit.  In  the  reception  and  execution  of  these  various  trusts,  the  com- 
pany say  th^,  having  due  regard  to  the  security  of  the  institution  and  the  sale  inreet- 
ment  of  its  funds,  wul  make  uie  most  liberal  arrangements,  as  to  the  allowance  of  ^' 
terest  and  charge  of  commbsions,  that  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  may 
warrant. 

3rd.  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Neto  York,  was  incorporated  tw 
12th  of  April,  1842.  "Expecting  to  go  into  operation  by  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1^ 
when  the  amount  of  1,000,000  dollars  will  be  applied  to  be  insured,  they  having,  at^ 
period,  the  sum  of  between  700,000  and  800,000  dollars  already  entered  on  their  books 
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iti  the  short  space  of  eight  months.  The  act  makes  those  asking  for  it,  and  all  other  persons 
who  may  hereafter  associate  with  them,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  a  body 
politic  and  corporate^  by  the  name  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  In 
addition  to  the  general  powers  and  priyileges  of  corporations,  as  the  same  are  declared 
by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  <^  the  first  part  of  the  revised  statutes,  the 
corporation  thereby  enacted  shall  have  the  power  to  ensure  their  respective  lives,  and 
to  make  all  and  every  insurance  appertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  life  risks,  and  to  grant 
and  purchase  annuities.  All  persons  who  shall  hereafter  insure  with  the  said  corporation, 
and  also  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  continuing  to  be  insured  in 
82ud  corporation,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  thereby  become  members  thereof  during  the 
period  they  shall  remain  insured  by  said  corporation,  and  no  longer.  The  board  of 
trustees  shall  consist  of  thirty-six  persons.  They  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  divide 
themselves  by  lot  into  four  classes,  of  nine  each  ;  the  terms  of  each  expiring  successively, 
in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  so  as  always  to  have  experienced  men.  They  are 
re-eligible.  The  seats  of  these  classes  shall  be  supplied  by  the  members  of  this  corpora- 
tion by  a  plurality  of  votes ;  an  insurance  of  1000  dollars,  at  least,  entitling  a  member 
to  a  vote. 

"  Every  person  who  shall  become  a  member  of  this  corporation  by  effecting  insurance 
therein,  shall,  the  first  time  he  effects  insurance,  and  before  he  receives  his  policy,  pay 
the  rates  that  shall  be  fixed,  upon  and  determined  by  the  trustees  ;  and  no  premium  so 
paid,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  said  company,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  shall  be 
liable  to  all  the  losses  and  expenses  incurred  hy  this  company  during  the  continuance  of 
its  charter.  The  whole  of  the  premiums  received  for  insurance  by  said  corporation, 
except  as  provided  for  in  the  following  sections,  shall  be  invested  in  bond  and  mortgages, 
or  unincumbered  real  estate  within  the  state  of  New  York ;  the  real  property  to  secure 
such  investment  of  capital  shall,  in  every  case,  be  worth  twice  the  amount  loaned  thereon. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  great  land  monopoly,  all  real  estates  as  shall  not  be  necessanr  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  company  in  the  convenient  transaction  of  its  business,  shall  be  sold 
and  dbposed  of  within  six  years  from  the  time  they  acquire  a  title  to  the  same.  A  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  premiums,  not  to  exceed  one-half,  may  be  invested  in  public  stocks  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  this  state,  or  of  any  incorporated  city  in  this  state — New  York. 
Suits  at  law  may  be  maintained  by  said  corporation  against  any  of  its  members,  for  any 
cause  relating  to  the  business  of  said  corporation  ;  also,  suits  at  law  may  be  prosecuted 
and  maintained  by  any  member  against  said  corporation,  for  losses  by  death,  if  payment 
is  withheld  more  than  three  months  after  the  company  is  duly  notified  of  such  losses. 

*^  The  officers  of  said  company,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  that  the 
first  policy  shall  have  been  issued  and  bear  date,  and  within  thirty  days  hereafter,  and 
during  the  first  thirty  days  of  every  subsequent  period  of  five  years,  shall  cause  a  balance 
to  be  struck  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  in  which  they  shall  charge  each  member  with 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  losses  and  expenses  of  said  company,  according  to  the  ori^nal 
amount  of  premium  paid  by  him,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  premium. 
Cach  member  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  said  premium,  and  also  with  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  said  company,  derived  from  investments  and  earnings  in  pro- 
portion to  said  amount  ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  said  company,  the 
amount  standing  to  his  credit  at  the  last  preceding  striking  of  balance  as  aforesaid,  to- 
gether with  the  proportion  which  shall  be  found  to  belong  to  him  at  the  next  subsequent 
striking  of  said  balance,  shall  be  paid  over  to  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  within 
three  months  after  the  said  last-mentioned  balance  shaU  be  struck.  Any  member  of  the 
company,  who  would  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits,  who  shall  have  omitted  to  pay 
any  premium,  or  any  periodical  payment  due  frt>m  him  to  the  company,  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  trustees  from  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  company  ;  and  all  such  previous 
payments  made  by  him,  shall  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  company.  A  provision  is  made 
for  an  ample  public  statement  of  the  details  of  business,  losses,  profits,  mvestments,  &c. 
No  policy  shdl  be  issued  by  said  company  until  application  shall  be  made  for  insurance, 
'n  the  aggregate,  for  500,000  dollars  at  least ;  and  the  trustees  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  all  policies  of  insurance,  or  other  obligations 
issued  by  the  company .'^ 
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This  company  thought  fit  to  exceed  even  the  security  required  by  the  act  of 
incorporation,  and  did  not  go  into  operation  until  there  were  applications  for 
1,000^000  dollars  of  life  insurance. 

Chancellor  Kent  states  : — 

<<  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  English  policies  are  more  relaxed  now  than  formerly  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  American  policies  on  lives.''  Even  the  old  law  require* 
ment  of  an  interest  in  the  life  assured,  which  is  in  fiill  force  here,  and  fortified  by  the 
English  act  of  14  George  III.,  is  now  hardly  looked  to  in  some  offices  in  England,  as 
appears  from  their  printed  proposals.  The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  make  no  prorisioiis 
for  life  insurance  companies  by  title,  unless  in  case  there  is  any  want  of  provisions  in 
their  charter,  which  ought  to  set  out  especially  their  powers  and  liabilities.  Tbe  first 
section  of  chapter  thirty-seven  of  Massachusetts  Revised  Statutes,  headed,  like  the 
Code  of  France,  with  the  broad  title  **  Insurance  Companies,*'  has  this  enactment : 
^'  All  insurance  companies  that  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be  incorporated  in  this 
commonwealth,  may  exercise  the  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  and  liabilities  con- 
tained in  this  cluster,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  their  respective 
charters.*'  Section  fortieth  of  this  thirty -seventh  cluster,  contains  provisions  concerning 
the  exercise  of  foreign  agencies  for  insurances,  stiU  under  that  broad  title ;  upon  this  we 
have  cursorily  remarked  before.  The  above  chapter  refer  to  chapter  forty-fourth,  which 
contains  general  statutory  provisions  concerning  corporations. 

"  April  lst>  1840. — The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in*  Senate  and 
Assembly  did  enact  as  follows  : — Section  1st.  It  shall  be  lawfid  for  any  married  woman, 
by  herself  and  in  her  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  third  person,  with  his  assent,  as  her 
trustee,  to  cause  to  be  insured,  for  her  sole  use,  the  life  of  her  husband  for  any  definite 
period,  or  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life ;  and  in  case  of  her  surviving  her  husband,  the 
sum  or  net  amount  of  the  insurance  becoming  due  and  payable  by  the  terms  of  the  insur- 
ance, shall  be  payable  to  her,  to  and  for  her  own  use,  fi:^e  from  tiie  claims  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  her  husband,  or  of  any  of  his  creditors ;  but  such  exemption  shall  not  ap[dy 
where  tiie  amount  of  premium  annually  paid  shall  exceed  300  dollars. 

'*  Section  2nd.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  before  the  decease  of  her  husband,  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  may  bo  made  payable,  after  her  death,  to  her  children  for  their 
use,  and  to  their  guardian,  if  under  age. 

*'  Most  of  the  insurance  offices  in  the  United  States  propose  that  they,  in  similar 
language  to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  will  enter  into  various 
contracts,  so  as  to  accommodate  persons  in  almost  every  age  and  situation  in  life.  An 
insurance  may  be  made  for  one  year,  for  several  years,  or  for  the  whole  life.  It  may 
be  made  on  one  life,  on  two,  or  on  more  lives ;  to  commence  immediately,  or  at  a  future 
day.  They  will  g^rant  annuities  upon  two  or  more  lives,  in  all  the  various  forms  of 
which  they  are  susceptible  ;  as,  for  example,  on  tiie  joint  continuance  of  the  lives 
(that  is,  an  annuity  which  is  to  cease  when  any  one  of  the  lives  fails),  on  the  longest  of 
ihe  lives,  on  one  life  after  the  death  of  anotiier ;  as,  for  a  vrife  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  or  a  child  after  the  death  of  his  father." 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Quarterly  average  of  the  weekly  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from 
the  10th  of  December,  1839,  to  the  3rd  of  March,  1840,  both  inclusive,  publi^ed  por^ 
suant  to  acts  3  and  4  William  IV.,  chap.  98. 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulation 
Deposits 

• 

£ 
16,678,000 
7,896,000 

ASSETS. 

Securities     .... 
Bullion 

£ 
23,223,000 
4,271,000 

24,574,000 

27,494,000 

This  return  shows 

an  aug 

mentation  in 

the  currency  to  some  extent.     Cc 

MBpared  witii 
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the  last  account  there  is  an  increase  upon  each  item — on  circulation,  167,000/.  ;  on  de- 
posits, 326,000/.  ;  on  securities,  242,000/.  ;  and  on  bullion,  307,000/.  The  actual  stock 
of  bullion  in  the  bank  at  this  moment,  is  estimated  to  be  about  4,500,000/. 

INSURANCB  COMPANIES  WEST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY. 

It  appears,  from  an  article  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  that  the  first  insurance  com- 
pany established  in  the  west,  was  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  which  went  into  operation 
about  1816,  but  ceased  to  exist  in  one  or  two  years.  The  second  was  the  old  Cincinnati 
Insurance  Company,  established  in  1818,  which  issued  some  fifty  or  sixty  policies,  and  in 
one  or  two  years  closed  up  its  concerns.  The  third  was  the  old  Louisville  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  was  established  in  or  about  the  year  1818,  and  issued  two  hundred 
policies  or  upwards,  and  some  years  afterwards  wound  up  its  affairs.  The  fourth  is  the 
Cincinnati  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company,  established  in  1826,  and  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  conducted  on  the  principles  of  mutual  insurance.  The  fifUi  was  the  Ohio  In- 
surance Company,  established  in  1827,  at  which  period  there  was  no  local  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company  referred  to, 
the  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  being  at  this  period  confined  to  the  eastern  o£Bces,  and 
their  agencies  in  the  west.  To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  that  period,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  for  several  months  pending  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  Insurance  Com- 
pany, it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  put  in  operation,  from  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  stock ;  but  having  commenced  its  operations,  its 
success  was  decided,  and  two  years  afterwards  arose,  in  1829,  the  Cincinnati  Insurance 
Company. 

These  two  companies  had,  by  their  charters,  a  capital  of  250,000  dollars  each.     The 
same  year,  the  Louisville  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  was  organised,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion, capital,  200,000  dollars.     In  1830,  three  new  offices  were  established  in  the  west, 
viz. :  the  Louisville  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Louisville  Merchants'  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Wabash  Insurance  Company,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  400,000 
dollars.     In  1831,  two  more  were  added,  viz. :  the  Madison  Insurance  Company  in  In- 
diana, and  the  J^^ssouri  Insurance  Company  at  St.  Louis — aggregate  capital,  200,000 
dollars.     In  1832,  three  more  were  added,  viz. :  the  Fireman's  Insurance  Company  at 
Cincinnati,  the  Lansingburgh  Insurance  Company,  and  the  New  Albany  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Indiana — ^aggregate  capital  400,000  dollars.     In  1833,  but  one  was  added  to  the 
number,  viz. :  the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company,  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky — capital, 
100,000  dollars.     But  in  1834,  seven  new  offices  were  chartered  at  Warren,  Dayton,  and 
Cleveland,  in  Ohio  ;  at  Maysville  and  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky ;  and  at  Jefiersonville  and 
Bising  Sun,  in  Indiana — aggregate  capital,  800,000  dollars.     Li  1835,  nineteen  additional 
ofiBces  were  established,  viz. :  seventeen  in  Ohio,  and  two  in  Kentucky — aggregate  capital 
1,600,000  dollars.     In  1836,  fourteen  more  were  chartered,  viz. :  eight  in  Ohio,  three  in 
Kentucky,  two  in  Indiana,  and  one  in  Missouri — aggregate  capital  1,800,000  dollars. 
In  1837,  twenty -two  more  were  chartered,  viz. :  two  in  Ohio,  seven  in  Lidiana,  and  thir- 
teen in  Mssoun — aggregate  capital,  4,000,000  dollars. 

The  foregoing  entuneration,  however,  embraces  only  the  offices  chartered  in  the  four 
^restem  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri.  No  office  was  established  in 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  Western  Pennsylvania,  or  Western  Virginia,  until  1832,  since  which, 
fifteen  or  twentv  companies  have  been  established  in  these  states,  with  an  aggregate  esti- 
mated capital  01  1,500,000  dollars.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  been  omitted  in  the 
foregoing  calculation,  as  our  statistics  do  not  mmish  adequate  data  for  the  occasion,  but 
Tve  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  in  these  two  states  at,  perhaps,  300,000  dollars. 

Thus,  we  perceive,  that  in  1826,  twelve  years  since,  there  was  no  local  insurance  office  in 
the  western  states,  north  of  Natchez,  except  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company  at 
Cincinnati ;  that  in  1 833,  seven  years  after,  there  were  only  twelve,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  1,800,000  dollars  ;  but  that  in  the  four  succeeding  years,  to  the  spring  of  1 838, 
the  number  was  increased  to  considerably  more  than  one  hundred,  the  whole  wielding,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  immense  capital  of  15,000,000  dollars. 

VOL.  II.  6  s 
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ASSURANCES  AGAINST  LOSSES  BY   FIRE. 

The  fire  assurance  or  insurance  companies  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  of 
two  sorts  :  firsts  those  that  have  a  fixed  capital  determined  by  the  legislature,  and 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  shares,  which  must  be  subscribed  for  and  paid 
in,  and  secured  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter-  The  number  of  direc- 
tors is  also  fixed,  from  among  whom  one  is  selected  to  act  as  president.  The 
directors  are  annually  chosen  by  the  stockholders  for  one  year,  and  in  case  of 
death  or  resignation,  others  may  be  appointed  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
by-laws.  A  company  is  not  allowed  to  commence  the  business  of  insuring  until 
the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid  in  and  secured,  and  an  affida- 
vit of  that  fact  been  made  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and  filed  in  the  clerk's 
office.  The  whole  assets  of  the  company  are  liable  for  losses,  so  that  in  die 
event  of  a  large  loss,  the  stockholders  forfeit  all  their  interest  before  the  insured 
is  affected.  Dividends  are  made  out  of  the  surplus  profits  arising  from  the  interest 
on  the  capital^  and  from  the  receipt  of  premiums,  after  all  losses,  debts,  and  ex- 
penses are  paid,  provided  the  capital  is  unimpaired ;  but  no  dividend  can  be 
made  while  the  capital  stock  is  impaired,  or  until  such  deficiency  or  loss  of  coi- 
tal is  made  good. 

Charters  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  state  of  New  York,  since  the  year 
1830,  usually  have  a  clause  inserted  in  them,  that  they  ''shall  possess  the  general 
powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  and  have  not  been 
repealed.^' 

The  second  class  of  insurance  companies  are  those  which  are  denominated 
mutual  companies.     In  these  every  insurer  becomes  a  stockholder  daring  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  remain  insured,  and  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the 
premium  which  he  pays  into  the  company ;  and  for  this  amount  he  is  liable  in 
case  of  a  loss.    The  capital  is  not  fixed  or  determined,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
former  companies,  but  is  in  proportion  to  the  amomit  of  premiums  on  hand, 
which  constitute  the  capital  stock.    The  profit  or  dividend  is  paid  to  the  insurers 
or  stockholders,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  by  them  for  pre- 
miums, in  the  same  manner  as  shareholders  in  other  companies.     A  president 
and  board  of  trustees  are  elected  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  performance  of  like 
duties,  as  the  president  and  directors  of  those  companies  that  are  not  mutual. 
There  is  a  clause  generally  inserted  in  their  charters,  that  no  policy  shall  be 
issued  until  application  for  insurance  shall  have  been  made  to  a  certain  amount, 
so  that  they  may  be  provided  for  a  loss  at  their  commencement,  if  any  should 
happen  to  be  sustained. 

"  In  addition  to  the  fire  companies  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  there  are 
a^ncies  of  companies  of  other  states  and  of  England  established  in  the  dty  of  New  Yoik, 
who  insure  through  the  intervention  of  agents.     They  generally  take  risks  a  degree  lower 
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than  the  city  offices,  in  order  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  business ;  for  most  insurers  prefer 
obtaining  policies  from  companies  chartered  by  this  state,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  character  and  capability  to  sustain  a  loss,  and 
the  rules  oy  which  they  are  governed ;  but  the  most  important  reason  is,  in  cases  of  litiga- 
tion arising  from  a  loss,  the  party  insm^  would  be  obliged  to  prosecute  his  claim  in  another 
state  or  country,  and  be  governed  by  laws  and  customs  with  which  he  is,  perhaps,  unac- 
quainted ;  besides  the  additional  trouble  and  expense  attending  such  a  necessity.  There  is 
also  an  advantage  gained  by  insuring  in  foreign  companies,  in  the  event  of  an  extensive 
conflagration;  for  they  are  likely  to  be  more  secure,  on  accoimt  of  their  having  fewer  risks 
in  this  city,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  the  great  fire  in  December,  1835.  That  event  caused 
the  failure  of  several  of  our  offices,  owing  to  their  having  a  lar^ro  amount  of  risks  in  that 
part  of  the  city  which  was  consumed.  The  ruin  of  some  merchants  who  were  insured  in 
them  was  the  consequence,  while  those  insmed  in  the  foreign  offices  recovered  in  full ; 
because  these  had  not  issued  policies  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  therefore  their  losses 
were  not  so  great  as  materially  to  impur  their  capitaL  It  is  due  to  our  offices,  however,  to 
state,  that  they  are  very  cautious  in  distributmg  their  risks,  so  that  nothing  but  an 
uncommonly  great  disaster,  such  as  that  above  referred  to,  would  endanger  theur  safety, 
their  custom  being  to  insure  not  over  from  5000  to  15,000  dollars,  according  to  their 
capital,  on  any  one  buildings  without  procuring  reinsurance ;  and  no  more  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  previous  risk,  or  where  a  fire  would  be  likely  to  extend. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  companies,  and  the  amount  of  capital  in  this 
city  at  the  respective  dates.  Some  of  the  companies  included  here  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
bemg  not  only  fire  companies,  but  also  taking  risks  upon  marine  and  inland  navigation, 
and  upon  lives. 


DATS. 


1808. 
1820. 
1825. 


Number  of 
Cktmpanies. 


5 
It 
30 


Amount  of. 
Capital. 


dollars. 

S,MO,000 

0,200,000 

11,600,000 


DATE. 


1830. 
1835. 

1840. 


Number  of 
Companitea. 


21 
26 
S3 


Amount  of 
Capita]. 


dollars. 
r4>90,000 
9,700,000 
6,601.000 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  at  present  several  agencies  of  other  companies, 
belonging  to  other  states,  established  in  this  city,  whose  aggreg^ate  ci^ital  is  equal  to  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  that  of  our  own  companies.  By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  insurance  capital,  properly  belongmg  to  this  city,  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  in 
1825,  1830,  1835,  and  but  Uttle  more  than  it  was  in  1820.  This  can  be  accoimted  for 
from  the  fact  that  the  business  of  insuring  has  not  been  found  profitable  enough  to  support 
the  different  companies  which  have  arisen  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Some  old  com- 
panies have  suffered  their  charters  to  expire,  and  others  have  been  oestroyed  by  the  fire. 

TARIFF  OF  MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM,  WITH  CONDITIONS,  ADOPTED  BY  THE 

BOSTON   MARINE  INSURANCE  COAIPANIES. 


PORTS. 


Risk  between  United  States  and  West  Indies. 


From  Atlantio  porta  to  Soath 
nde  ot  Cuba*  ono  port 
oDly 

From  Adantic  ports  to  north 
aide  of  CiriMi,  one  port 
ooly. 

From  Atlantic  porta  to  Porto 
Rico,  Hayti,  and  Wind. 
ward  lalanda,  one  port 
ooly 


SAILING. 


Oct.  19  to 
July  15. 


percent. 


1  1-t  to  a 


11-2    «  3 


1  1-4   ..  2  1-2 


July  19  to 
Oct.  15. 


per  cent. 


a  1-2  to  5 


2  l-«    «  5 


2  1-4    »  5 


PORTS. 


Prom  south  side  of  Caba,  to 
Atlantio  ports,  one  port 
ooly 

Prom  north  side  of  Cutia,  to 
Atlsntio  ports,  one  port 
only 

Prom  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and 
Windward  Islands,  to  At- 
lantic ports,  one  port  only. 


SAILING. 


Oct  19  to 
July  15 


per  cent. 


1  1-2  to  a 


il-«   „  3 


1  1-4  „  2  1-2 


July  15  to 
Oct.  15. 


per  cent. 
2  1-t  to  5 
2  1-2   „  5 
2  1-4    ..5 
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Fbom  Russia  and  Ports  in  the  Baltic  to  the  United  States,  to  a  Port  North-East  of 

Cape  Florida. 

Sailing  on  or  before  the  10th  of  September  1  S-4  per  cent. 

M  from  11th        „  to  Mth  indofliTe    a  n 

n  »  «Ut       „  80th       „         « i-a 

«•  H  latofOctober  10th       , 8  „ 

»  H  nth  „  80th         „  3  8-4  n 

I,  „  SUt  „  81at         „  ff  „ 

M  elter  81ft         ^         6 

Iftoport  in  the  Onlf  of  Mexico 1-4  n  tobe»4ded. 


From  Cuba  to  Europe  and  back  to  Cuba. 


PORTS. 


SAILING. 


Jannftry  1  to 
Jaly  1&. 


From  Cuba  to  Gottenborg, 
one  port  only 

From  Cuba  to  St  Peterriiurg, 
or  other  port  in  the  Baltic, 
one  port  only 

From  Cuba  to  a  Continental 
port  in  the  North  Sea,  one 
port  only 

From  Cuba  to  London  or 
Lirerpool,  one  port  only 


per  cent 
3        to  a 

t  1-8  „  8  1-8 
1  8-4  „  f  3-4 


Jnly  16  to 
January  1. 


per  cent. 
3         to  5 


** 


8 
t  3-4 


PORTS. 


From  the  Baltie   to  Cuba, 

one  port  only 
From  other  Bwropean  porta 

to  Cnba,  one  port  only 


SAILING. 


January  1  to 
June  1. 


percent 
a  1-8  to  3  1-8 


3 


June  I  to 
January  1. 


per 


8  1-3  to  8 


.4 


Half  per  cent  to  be  added  on  riaka  aailin^  from  ports  Ul 
the  Baltic,  firom  October  1  to  16,  both  inclnaive ;  I  per  oenc 
to  be  added  on  riska  aaiUng  from  porta  in  the  Baltic,  from 
October  16  to  31,  both  indnaiTe;  1  1-8  per  cent  to  be 
added  on  riaka  aaiKng  from  porta  in  the  Baltic^  after 
October  31 ;  8-4  per  cent  to  be  added  if  the  t eaeel  ftem 
Cube  tondiea  at  a  port  in  the  United  States  ftw  any 
purpose. 


VESSELS  ON  TIME. 


Risks  on  Time  on  Vessels  of  Two  Hundred  Tons  and  upwards. 


ON  VESSELS  VALUED  AT 

75  to  60  dollars  per  ton. 
60  „  50 
50  „  40 
40  „  30 
Under  30 


» 


f? 


»» 


» 


RATE  PER  CENT  FER  ANNUM. 

6  per  cent  per  annum. 
6  1-2 
7 

8  1-2 
At  a  proportionate  increase  of  premiun. 


» 


» 


To  add  one-half  per  cent  for  each  passage  traversinff  the  hurricane  latitudes^  viz. ; 
within  the  parallels  of  10  deg.  and  28  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  58  deg.  and  86  deg;  of 
west  longitude,  between  the  15th  of  July  and  the  15th  of  October. 


Risks  on  Vessels  of  smaller  Sizes  usually  employed  in  the  West  India  Trade  and  on  shaft 

Voyages. 

If  engaged  in  more  fetvourable  employment,  they  may  be  placed  under  the  rates  of 
vessels  of  200  tons  and  upwards,  instead  of  the  fbllowmg. 

ON  VESSELS  VALUED  AT  RATE  PER  CENT  PER  ANNUM. 

75  to  60  dollars  per  ton.  6  1-2  to    8  1-2  per  cent  per  annmn. 


60  „  50 
50  „  40 
40  „  30 
30  „  20 
Under  20 


» 


>» 


)) 


9» 


» 


» 


»» 


» 


9  1-2 


» 


» 


9> 


}> 


%9 


8  1-2  „ 

9  1-2  „  10  1-2 

10  1-2  „  11   1-2 

11  1-2  „  12  1-2 

12  1-2  and  upwards 
To  add  two  per  cent  if  within  the  parallels  of  10  deg.  and  28  ^eg.  of  nordi  latitude^ 

and  58  deg.  and  86  deg.  of  west  longitude,  between  the  15th  of  July  and  the  15th  of 
October. 

If  north  of  latitude  50  deg.  north,  and  east  of  longitude  2  deg.  east»  between  Uie  Ist 
of  October  and  the  Ist  of  March,  one  per  cent  additional  premium  to  be  paid. 
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In  aU  cases  of  OYer-insarance,  ten  per  cent  of  the  return  premium  is  to  be  retained  by 
the  insurers,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  short  property. 

For  a  continuance  of  the  risk  beyond  the  year,  half  per  cent  shall  be  charged  in  addition 
to  the  pro  rata  premium  for  the  tune  used. 

If  the  policy  be  cancelled  before  the  time  expires,  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  premium 
to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  premium  earned  pro  rata  up  to  the  time  the  policy  is  can- 
celled, but  in  case  of  the  sale  of  a  vessel,  tiie  policy  may  oy  consent  be  transferred,  or  the 
old  policy  may  be  surrendered  without  chargmg  the  ten  per  cent,  provided  the  purchaser 
takes  out  a  new  policy  at  the  same  office  on  terms  as  favourable  to  the  insurers  ;  but  no 
policy  shall  be  cancelled  merely  because  the  vessel  is  to  be  employed  in  a  business  where 
the  premium  would  be  reducea  below  the  annual  rate  charged,  without  the  charge  of  ten 
per  cent  of  the  whole  premium  over  the  prenuum  earned  pro  rata  ;  but  nothing  contiuned 
m  this  regulation  shall  prevent  any  office  from  cancelling  any  risk  such  office  may  be  de- 
sirous to  get  rid  0^  without  any  charge  of  premiiun,  or  extol  premium. 


COASTWISE  RISKS  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


EASTERN    COASTING. 


FROM    BOSTON, 

TO  OB  rBOM  Sailing  from 

Ports  between  Cape  Ann  and  Caseo  Bay  indanre.... 
Ports  eastward  of  Cssoo  Bay  to  Penobsoot  Rirer  In- 

cldsire...... ,. , 

Pons  eastward  of  the  Penobscot  Riyer,  in  Maine 

Ports  in  the  British  prorinoe  of  New  Brunswiclc 

Ports  in  the  British  proTiooe  of  Nora  Sootia,  except 

Cape  Breton  Island. • 

Ports  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  or  Sydney,  Picton,  &o.. .. 
Ports  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  beiyond— at  discretion. 


Sp miner  Risk. 


April  1  to  Ang.  1. 


1-4  to     8-8 

8-6  „      1-a 

1  0-0  ,,  1  1-4 

1  1-4  „  1  1-t 


Hnrricane  Season. 


Aog.  Ito  Nor.  1. 


8-8  to     1-a 

1-9  H      ft-« 

fr-8  „      8-4 

1  1-4  M  1  1-* 

1  0-0  „  1  1-4 
1  1-2  „  t  0-0 


Winter 


Nor.  1  to  April  1. 


1-t  to     5-8 

8-4^11-4 
1  1-3  H  2  1-3 

1  1-4  „  2  0-0 

2  0-0  „  8  0-0 


SOUTHERN    COASTING. 


FROM    BOSTON, 


Sailing  from 


To  port  in  Nantucket,  Vineyard  Sound,  Rhode  Island, 

and  Connecticut 

From  such  port  to  Massachusetts 

To  dty  of  New  York,  or  port  in  State  of  New  York,  on 

sea  coast 

From  such  port. •• • • 

To  Albany,  or  place  on  North  River,  above  New  York 


city. 


From  such  port.  ................. 

To  port  in  Delaware  Bay  and  River.  ••  • 

From  such  port • 

To  port  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  waters  • 

From  such  port •••< 


Sailing  ftrom 
To  port  in  North  Carolina 

From  such  port  .•• .•....••.•••>< 

To  port  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

From  such  port  • 

To  New  Orleans  or  United  States  port  in  Gulf  of  Mexico 

From  such  port 


Summer  Risk. 


April  1  to  July  15. 


8-8  to 

8-8  n 

!-«» 
l-«« 

5-8  „ 
5-8„ 
5-8  „ 
a-8  n 
6-8  „ 
«-8„ 


1-2 
1-2 

5-8 
th8 

8-4 
8-4 

8^ 
8^ 
3-4 
8-4 


April  1  to  July  18. 
1  0-0  to  1  1-2 
1  0-0  „  1  1-t 
8-4  n  1  (Ml 
8-ln  1 
1  8-4  ..  t 


0-0 
0-0 
11-2.13-4 


•> 


Harricane  Season. 


July  15  to  Not.  1. 


1-2  to 
1-2  H 

5-«H 
8-8  „ 


5-8 
5-8 

8-4 
8-4 


8-4  „  7-8 
3-4  „      7-8 

8-4  „  I  0-0 
8-4^10-0 
8-4  n  1  0-0 
8-4  „  1  0-0 

July  15  to  Oct.  15. 
1  1-2 tot  0-0 
11-2^2  0-0 
I  1-4  ,.  1  1-2 

1  1-4  „  1  1-2 

2  1-2  „  8  0-0 
2  1-4  n  3  0-0 


Winter  Season. 


Not.  1  to  April  1. 


5-8CU     8-4 
.  1  <M> 


3-4  „      7-8 
7-8  „  1  0-0 


7-8  „ 
7-8., 
1  0-0  „ 
1  0-0  „ 
1  0-0  „ 
1  <M)„ 


1  1-4 
1  1-4 
1  1-t 
1-2 
1-2 
1-2 


Oct  15  to  April  1. 
1  1-4  to  1  8-4     I 
1  1-4  „  t  1-2 
10-0.11-2 


0-0  „  11-2 

8-4  »t  0-0 
1-t  «  2 


On  Cotton  and  Metals  to  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  1-4  per  cent  may  be  deducted. 
On  ..  .»  ..  ports  north  of  Florida  1-8  m  n 


»» 


i> 
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AMERICA. 


EAST  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 


SOUTH    AMBRICATO    EUROPE. 


PORTS. 


SAILING. 


Jaa.  15  to  Aag.  15.     A^.  IS  to  Jan.  15. 


ProB  say  port  in  BrasO,  eseept  Rio  Grande,  to 
any  port  Im  Boiope,  withovt  tbe  Baltie  and 
witkfai  tbo  lianta  o#  the  Nattk  Sea,  incladiaf 

Gotteabaiv 
Prom  any  port  ia  Brazil,  except  Rio  Graade,  to 


any  port  in  Eaglaad,  Prance,  Portogal,  Spain, 

not  amnre 
Sicily 


or  any  port  in  the 


Prom  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 
any  port  in  Bngland,  Prance,  Portngal,  Srain, 
or  any  port  In  the  Mediterranean  above  Sioly . . 

Prom  any  port  in  Brasil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 
any  port  in  the  Baltic 


1    1.1  Co  I     1-^ 


1    1-9 


1    5-4  „   J 

t    1-4   „   S    5.4 


2    1-9  to  5    1-2 


1    »-t 


S    l-A 


9    »-• 


Prom  Monterideo,  or  Rio  Grande,  1-4  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  abore. 
„      Baeoos  Ayrea  Z-A         m  n 


SOUTH     AMERICA     TO 

UNITED     STATES. 

PORTS. 

SAILING. 

Jan.  15  to  July  16. 

Joly  15  to  Jan.  15. 

PhMn  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 
anv  Dort  in  the  United  Btatet 

1     1-4  to  1     1-1 

1    »-4  „  2 

«            «  «    1-4 

1     1-2  to  t 

Pran  Rio  Grande,  or  Monteridro,  to  any  port  in 
the  United  States 

2            ..  t    1-9 

Prom  Bnenoa  Ayres  to  any  port  in  the  United 
State* 

2    1-4,2    5-4 

EUROPE  WITHIN  THE  NORTH  SEA,  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


PORTS. 


Prom  any  port  in  Eorope,  without  the  Baltic,  and 
wiihin  the  North  Sea,  including  Gottenborg,  to 


wlinin  tne  Nortk  sea,  tnciudiog  ijottenoiirg,  to 

any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande 

rom  any  port  In   the    Baltic  to  any  port  in 


Prom 
Brazil,  except  Bio  Grande 


SAILING. 


Oct.  15  to  March  1.     March  I  to  Oct.  15. 


2    1-2  to  2    3-4 


1    1-2  to  I    3^ 


To  add  1-2  per  cent,  if  to  Rio  Grande,  or  Monterideo. 
„      8-4  „  Boenoo  Ayrea. 


1    5-4  „  3    »-4 


UNITED    STATES    TO    SOUTH    AMERICA. 


PORTS. 


Prom  any  port  in  the  United  States,  north  of 
Cape  PUnida,  to  any  port  in  Brazil*  except 
Rio  Grande 

To  add  1-2  per  cent  if  to  Rio  (}rande  or  Monte- 
rideo. 

To  add  3-4  per  cent,  if  to  Buenoa  Ayrea. 


SAILING. 


Nor.  I  to  April  L 


1    1-4  to  1     1-9 


EUROPE,  WITHOUT  THE  NORTH  SEA,  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


SAILING. 


PORTS. 


April  1  to  Not.  1. 


Prom  any  port  in  Eorope,   not  in  tiie   Baltic, 
or  North  ^ea,  and  not  above  Sicily,  to  any  port 

in  BrazU,«xeept  Rio  Grande I    1    1-4  „  1    1-2 

To  add  1-4  per  cent  from  any  port  beyond  SIcUt. 
„      1-2       „        Ifto  Rio  Grande  or  Monterideo. 
„      3-4       „       if  to  Bnenoa  Ayrea. 


April  1  to  Nor.  I. 


I    1-9  „  9 
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UNITED  STATES,  INDIA,  CHINA,  AKD  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 


OUrWARD. 

HOMEWARD. 

India— Bbmoal  ........■....••••..  •..•>•.•..••. 

per  cent. 
1     1-2  to  ft    1-2 

•  •  •  • 

percent. 
1    8-4  to  8 

8            ..4 

If  seflinf  from  Bengal  or   porU  in  the   bay, 
bffitwMni  A nril  1  and  October  1. .■■■■..«*«... 

J  ATA,  PBNAIIO,  OB  SiNGAPOBB,  One  pOrt 

Sdmatba  ........■.....■......••••..••••.••*•••. 

1     1-ft  to  2    1-2 

8            ,;    8 

1     1-2  to  2    1- 
3            ..3 

Cantoii  OB  Manilla. 
If  aaiUne  firom  United  SUtea  between  Jan.  1 
and  J vly  1. •••«••••••••...«.•«•••••••. .•«•*• 

1    8-4  to  8 
«    1-4   n  4 

•  •  •  • 
■  •  •  • 

1-4   ..         8-8 
1             m    « 

!-«,.     1 

1-2  ..     1 
1            „    2 

1     8-4  to 
ft    1-4    „   4 

1 

If  uilinf  ftfMk  United  Statea  between  July  1 

mnA  J*n     1 ....... 

October  1  and  April  I.***. 

If  Bailing  from  Canton  or  Manilla,  between 
A  nril  1  and  Octnherl r..t.  .. 

From  Canton  to  Manilla,  or  from  Manilla  to 
Canton  ••.•..•••«••.•••••••■•••.••••••«...•• 

If  sailing  from  Bataria  to  Canton  or  Manilla, 
between  October  I  and  April  1 

If  sailing  from  BaUria  to  Canton  or  Manilla, 
between  Aoril  1  and  October  1... 

If  sailing  frtnn  Canton  or  Manilla  to  Bataria, 
hntwa^n  (Ictnher  1  and  Anril  1  ...... ........ 

If  sailing  from  Canton  or  Manilla  to  Bataria, 

between  April  1  and  October! 

Paoipic  Ocbam, 

To  any  port  In  the  Paeilio  not  north  of  the 
eqoator  on  the  ooaat,  or  to  the  Sandwich 

1  1-2  to  ft    1-2 

2  1-2    „   4 

1     1-ft  to  2    1-2 
8     1-2   „  4 

YOTAOBS  oil  TlMB, 

Ta  tkjk  Pba4A«*.    nn  TfiSSels 

4     1-2  to  6           1 
4     1-2    „  0           \ 
4    1-2  «  a         3 

per  annum.* 

on  cargoes. 

Rast  of  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope.. t..  ••..-..-r-- 

To  the  Cane  of  Good  Hone  .•• 

1     i-2  to  ft     1-2 
1     1-2   „  2    1-2 

1-a  „  1 

For  teaching  mt  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

*  Warranting  one  year's  premium. 


Europe  instead  of  the  United  States  for  the  commencement  or  termination  of  the 
above  passages,  to  be  at  the  same  rates  as  to  or  from  the  United  States,  to  add  one  per 
cent,  if  inwe  North  Sea  between  October  1  and  March  1. 

No  charge  for  stopping  at  either  Anjer  or  St.  Helena. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 


OUTWARD  RISKS. 


SAILING. 

FROM  THE  GULP  OP  MEXICO, 

Jan.  16  to  Jnly  15. 

July  16  to  Oct.  15. 

Oct.  16  to  Jan.  16. 

To  St.  Petefaburg,  or  a  port  in  the  Baltic 

iy>  a  port  in  the  North    Sea,  in   Belginm,   Holland, 
fifty matiT   Swerifttf .  Denmarlr.  Stc.  ..••.....•.•tT  .r.* 

percent. 
9       to  2  1-4 

1  8-4h« 
1  1-2  „  1  8-4 

1  4-9  „  1  8-4 
1  8-4  .,9 

percent. 
8        to4 

«8-4„4 
2  1-2  „  8 

2  1-9  „  8 
8  8-4,.  8 

percent. 
8        to  4 

Ta  m  mturt  in  flrAftf  Rrltein     IvaIaimI.  OT  PrAIMM.  ••■>■■•• 

1  8-4  „  9 

To  a  port  in  Portogal,  Spain,  or  in  the  Mediterranean, 

nAf  hAvAfiil  Riifilv  aimI  Malta .••..•••■.ttttt.t 

1  8-4  M  2 

To  a  pert  in  the  Mediterranean  beyond  Sicily  and  Malta 

8         ..8  1-4 

FROM  ATLANTIC  PORTS, 

Feb.  16  to  Jnly  16. 

July  16  to  Oct.  15. 

Oct.  16  to  Feb.  16. 

'Ra  n»    Pjkf««alim*ir.  nr  m  nnrt  in  thit  Baltic... *.....T.-r>* 

per  cent. 
1  8-4  to  ft 
I  1-2  „  1  8-4 
1  1-4  „  1  1-2 

1  1-4  „  1  1-ft 

1  1-2  „  1  8-4 

percent. 
2       to  4 
1  8-4  „  8 
1  l-«  „  1  8-4 

1  1-9  „  I  8-4 

percent. 

To  North  Sea,  Germany,  Holland,  Ac,  one  port 

To  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Ireland,  one  port 

To  Portogal,  Spain,  or  the  Mediterranean,  not  ease  of 
Sicily  and  Malta 

9  1-ft  to  8  1-9 
1  1-2  „   a 

1  1-9  „  2 

To  a  port  bk  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily  and 
MaltT: 

I  8-4  „  2 

1  3-4..  9 

1-4  per  cent  may  be  dedocted  from  the  aboTO  rates,  on  cotton. 
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AMERICA. 


To  PorU  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^in  the  United  Statef. 


HOIfBWARD   R18K8. 


PORTS. 

SAILING. 

March  I  to  June  15. 

June  15  to  Aug.  15. 

Aug.  15  to  Oct  1. 

Oct.  1  to  March  1. 

From  the  Baltic- See  Table, 

From  ft  port  in  the  North  Sea  . . . 

Piom  ft  port  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  general  carf  o 

Prom  a  port  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,   dry  gooda,  with  are- 
rage  on  each  package 

per  cent. 
2        to  3  1-2 

1  3-4  „  2  1-4 

2  „  2  1-2 
1  3-4  „  2  U2 

1  3-4  „  2  1-2 

2  «    2  1-2 

percent. 
3        to  3  1-2 

2  3-1  „   3  1-4 

3  „  3  1-2 
2  3-4^3  1-4 

2  3-4  „   3  1-4 

3  „  3  1-2 

per  cent. 

2  to  2  1-2 

1  3-4  „  3  1-4 

3  ..       1-2 
1  3-4  „  2  1-4 

1  3-4  „  2  1-4 

2  „2  1-2 

per  cent. 
3        to  3  i-S 

2         „3  1-4 
2  1-2  „  3   i-t 

From  Havre     'ditto*      ditto... 
From  a  port  in  the  aoath  of  Eu- 

rope,  not  eaat  of  Malta 

From  a  port  in  the    Mediterra- 

nean,  beyond  S'cily  and  Malta 

2          „  3  1-4 
2        .„  3  1-4 

2  1-4  „  2  3-i 

To  Ports  North-Eastward  of  Cape  Florida — in  the  United  States. 


PORTS. 


Prom  the  Baltic— tee  Ikible, 

Prom  the  North  Sea 

From  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  general  cargoea.. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  dry   gooda,  with 

aTerageen  each  package 

From  HaTre  ditto  ditto  ditto..... 

Prom  a  port  in  the  aonth  of  Bmope,  not  east  of 

Malto. r? 

Prom  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily 

•nd  Malta 


SAILING. 


March  1  to  Oct.  1. 


per  cent. 
11-2    to  3 
11-4^1  1-S 


»* 


I  1-2 

1  l-«    „  1  1-2 

1  1-4    „  1   1-2 


1   1-2   «  2 


Oct.  1  to  ManA  1. 


per  cent. 
2  1-2  to  3 
11-4^3 

1  1-3   „  3 

1  1-4    „  1  1-3 

1  1-4  ..  2 

1   1-2  „  3  1-3 


One-quarter  per  cent  to  be  added  on  hardware. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  If  there  he  any  lime  on  board  on  cargo,  or  on  freight,  fiAy  per  cent  to  be  added  to 
the  premium  for  the  passage. 

2.  If  any  c;oods  are  shipped  and  insured  as  on  deck,  not  lees  than  double  premium  to 
be  charged,  with  condition  not  to  be  liable  for  damage  by  wet  or  exposure,  nor  for  partial 
loss  under  fifteen  per  cent. 

3.  The  north-east,  or  unfavourable  monsoon  in  the  China  seas  for  outward  passages  to 
China,  is  itom.  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  Ist  day  of  April. 

4.  The  south-west,  or  unfavourable  monsoon  for  homeward  passages,  is  from  the  Ist 
day  of  April  to  the  1st  day  of  October. 

5.  The  hurricane  months  in  the  West  India  latitudes,  are  from  the  15th  day  of  July  to 
the  15th  day  of  October,  and  said  latitudes  shall  be  considered  as  being  within  the  parallels 
of  10  degrees  and  28  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  58  degrees  and  86  degrees  of  west 
longitude. 

6.  The  North  Sea,  as  expressed  for  additional  premiums  for  winter  months  (viz.^  from 
the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  Ist  day  of  March),  is  considered  north  of  latitude  50  degrees 
north,  and  east  of  longitude  2  deg^rees  east 

7.  For  any  other  division  or  allowance  of  average  for  partial  loss  on  the  whole  interest 
of  the  assured  under  deck,  than  is  provided  for  in  our  printed  form  of  policy,  an  additional 
premium  shall  be  charged  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  per  cent,  except  on  the  rates  for  sudi 
cases  from  Great  Britain  and  Havre  already  provided  for  in  this  tariff ;  and  except  on  ridss 
north  and  east  of  Florida  coastwise,  on  whidi  not  less  than  one-eighth  per  cent  additional 
premium  shall  be  charged. 

8.  To  add  not  less  than  one-quarter  per  cent  for  each  port  used  more  dum  one,  at  either 
the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  the  voyage,  for  each  time  used  ;  except  risks  provided  for  in 
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the  14th  article,  and,  except  Msinenr,  Anjer,  St.  Helena,  and  a  port  for  advice  in  the  Bri- 
tish Channel. 

9.  In  all  cases  of  over-insurance,  ten  per  cent  of  the  return  premium  is  to  be  retained 
by  the  insurers,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  short  property. 

10.  Premiums  on  vessels  and  freights  not  to  be  less  than  those  on  cargoes  of  general 
merchandise  for  same  voyages. 

11.  Specie  and  bulhon,  excepting  to  port  or  ports  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
Cape  Horn,  to  be  insured  as  the  parties  may  agree:  provided,  that  it  shall  never  be  at  a 
greater  reduction  than  one-third  from  the  rates  herein  fixed  for  merchandise  on  the  same 
passage. 

12.  Specie  and  bullion,  to  port  or  ports  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn, 
may  be  insured  at  one-quarter  per  cent  less  than  merchandise. 

13.  When  several  passages  are  included  in  the  same  policy,  the  rates  for  each  passage 
are  to  be  added  together. 

14.  If  insurance  be  made  from  foreign  ports  to  port  or  ports  of  discharge,  or  final  port 
of  discharge,  in  the  United  States,  the  coastwise  premium  to  be  added  for  each  port  used, 
more  than  one,  in  the  United  States. 

1 5.  Wth  regard  to  risks  not  provided  for  in  this  tarifi^,  it  is  agreed  that  the  parties  are 
to  make  contracts  at  discretion,  but  it  is  expected  that  companies  will  require  rates  equiva- 
lent to  those  named  in  this  tariff  on  risks  of  like  value,  acting  in  good  faith,  and  not  taking 
one  risk  for  a  lower  rate  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  tariff  rates  on  another. 

16.  Copenhagen  is  considered  as  in  the  Baltic. 

17.  Gottenburg  is  not  considered  as  in  the  Baltic. 

Inland  Navigation  Insurances.  —  The  Boston  premiums  for  inland 
insurances  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  tariff  of  premiums  which  we 
have  inserted  under  the  head  of  "New  York,"  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
insert  those  of  Boston  here. 


CLASSES  OF  HAZARDS  AND  RATES  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS 
OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NEW 
YORK  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

RULES. 

1.  When  two  buildings,  having  no  interior  communication,  are  offered  for  insurance, 
a  specific  sum  must  be  insured  on  each,  and  in  like  manner  on  property  in  each  ;  but  two 
bunding^  having  interior  communication,  and  occupied  by  the  same  person,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  building. 

2.  When  a  building,  or  two  or  more  buildings  communicating,  are  occupied  by  two  or 
more  tenants,  either  of  whom  requires  the  hazardous  or  extra-hazardous  privilege,  the  other 
tenants,  as  well  as  each  of  the  buildings,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  charge. 

3.  When  two  buildings  adjoining,  with  separate  walls  through  the  roof,  communicate 
by  doors  or  other  openings,  ^re  cents  additional  premium  to  be  charged  on  such  and  their 
contents,  if  occupied  by  more  than  one  tenant. 

Note. — No  charge  to  be  made  for  want  of  coping  on  a  separating  wall  on  which  the 
charge  is  made  for  communication. 

4.  Policies  may  be  once  renewed  for  the  ratio  of  the  premium  required  for  the  period 
of  time  for  which  the  policy  was  orig^inally  made. 

5.  Policies,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  may  be  assigned,  or  may  be  transferred 
from  one  building  to  anotiier,  the  difference  in  the  risK,  if  any,  being  paid. 

6.  A  policy  may  be  cancelled  by  retaining  the  short  rate  for  the  time  expired,  but  in 
no  case  for  less  than  one  month,  and  the  premium  for  unexpired  time  allowed  in  9^  new 
influrance,  or  refunded. 

7.  Carpenters*  risks  ior  fifteen  days^  may  be  granted  once  during  the  existence  of  the 
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same  policy,  gratis ;  but  If  granted  for  more  than  fifk;een  days^  and  less  than  a  year,  to  be 
charged  according  to  the  scale  for  short  insurances. 

8.  No  premium  for  less  than  one  month  shall  in  any  case  be  charged,  excepting  for 
carpenters'  risk,  which  may  be  taken  for  fifteen  days  at  half  the  premium  for  one  month. 

CLASSES  OF    BUILDINGS,    AND    RATES  OF  ANNUAL    PREMIUMS,    IN  THE  CITT  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

The  rates  affixed  to  the  several  classes,  are  the  premiums  on  buildings  when  occu{ned 
for  purposes  not  hazardous,  or  containing  merchandise,  or  other  property,  not  hazardous. 
When  otherwise  occupied,  the  following  additional  premiums  are  charged  on  ^e  buildinga, 
as  well  as  on  merchandise  and  other  property  therein  : 

cents. 
Hazardous  occupancy  ............     10 

Extra  hazardous  ditto      ............     2o 

SpeciaUy  hazardous,  the  premium  that  may  be  agreed  on  in  each  case,  not  less  than  .     50 
Merchandise,  not  hazardous,  is  charged  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  building  con- 
taining it     .............       5 

Merchandise,  and  other  articles,  denominated  hazardous  or  extra  hazardous,  and  to 
which  a  star  (*)  is  prefixed  in  the  classes  of  hazards  and  minimum  rates  (such  as  p^per 
in  reams,  books,  stationery,  watches,  jewellery,  &c.),  are  deemed  not  to  affect  the  buildings 
in  which  they  are  contained,  or  other  property  therein. — The  additional  premium  on  those 
articles  being  charged,  because  of  their  peculiar  liability  to  damage  and  loss. 

DWELLING    HOUSES. 

cents. 
1st  Class.  Buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof  of  tile,  slate,  or  metal,  g^ble  walls  aboTe 

the  roof,  and  coped,  per  100  dollars    ........     30 

If  gable  or  party  walls  below  the  roof         .         .         .         .         .  .  .     .     35 

2nd.  Buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof,  tile,  slate,  or  metal,  and  part  wood  .         .     45 

3rd.  Buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof,  wood        .         .         .         .         .         .  .     .     50 

4th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  brick  front,  and  filled  in  with  brick  to  the  peak     .  .     65 

5th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  brick  front,  filled  in  to  the  plate      .         .         .  .     .     75 

Or  buildings  of  wood,  filled  in  to  the  peak .     75 

Or  buildings  of  wood,  adjoining  brick  walls  on  each  side      .         .         .         .     .     75 

6th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  hollow  walls,  and  brick  front       ...  .  .     85 

Or  buildings  of  wood,  filled  in  to  the  plate  .  .         .  .         .  .     .     85 

Or  buildings  of  wood,  adjoining  a  brick  wall  on  each  side         .         .         .  .85 

7th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  hollow  walls,  fronting  on  the  street  .         .  .90 

Or  buildings  of  wood  in  the  rear        .         .         .         .         .         .         .  -     .  115 

Note, — Buildings  which  partake  of  two  or  more  classes,  to  be  charged  Si/air  proporikmaie 
price. 

WAREHOUSES    AND    STORES. 

cents. 
Of  the  following  description,  will  be  insured,  per  100  dollars,  at  •         .         .     30 

Situated — in  streets  not  less  than  fifty  feet  wide. 

Height — ^not  exceeding  forty  feet. 

WaUs — brick  or  stone,  independent,  and  twelve  inches  or  more  in  thickness. 

Or  party  walls,  sixteen  inches  to  the  garret  floor. 

Or  party  walls,  twelve  inches  to  the  garret  floor,  with  projections. 

The  gable  or  party  walls  in  each  case  carried  above  the  roof,  and  coped. 

No  openings  in  the  gable  walls,  excepting  on  the  comer  of  a  street. 
Roof — tile,  slate,  metal,  or  cement. 
Gutters — ^brick,  stone,  or  metal. 
Window  shutters — solid  iron,  excepting  the  lower  story  fix)nting  the  street 
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No  dormar  windows,  unless  with  iron  shutters,  the  sided  and  roof  of  fire-proof  ma- 
terials. 
No  sky-lights,  exceeding  ten  square  feet. 

Additional  Charges  for  variations  from  the  foregoing  description,  cents. 

Street — less  than  fifty  feet  wide,  for  each  foot  less  ....       1 

Height — more  than  forty  feet  firom  the  sidewalk  to  the  eare  of  the  roo^  for  the 
excess,  per  foot  .  ..........       2 

Note,  — The  highest  part  of  the  front  in  all  cases  to  be  measured,  and  when  fronting 

on  two  streets,  the  lowest  front  to  be  taken.     In  measuring  the  height  of 

buildings,  or  the  width  of  streets,  the  odd  inches  are  not  to  be  taken  into  the 

account. 

Walls — twelve  inch  party  walls  to  the  garret  floor,  without  projections,  for  each 

wall 6 

Note, — This  charge  not  to  be  made  on  buildings  less  than  four  stories  high. 

Gable  or  party  walls — not  above  the  rooi^  for  each  wall 3 

Roof — ^tile,  slate,  or  metal,  and  a  part  wood 6 

All  wood 15 

Shutters — not  of  solid  iron,  for  each  wall .........       5 

Excepting  the  lower  story  fronting  the  street,  and  excepting  one  of  the  walls 
at  the  comer  of  a  street,  if  the  other  be  charged. 
Gutters — not  of  brick,  stone,  or  metal,  front  and  rear,  for  each         ....       5 

Comer  buildings  to  be  charged  for  only  one  front. 
Dormar  windows — without  iron  shutters,  or  without  the  sides  and  roof  of  fire-proof 

materials         .............       5 

Skylights—exceeding  ten  square  feet 5 

Note, — When  the  premises  are  occupied  by  one  tenant  only,  five  cents  per  100  dollars 
are  to  be  deducted  from  the  rate  of  premium.  The  separate  use  of  fire  or  lights  to  con- 
stitute two  tenants. 

When  the  rate  of  a  building  exceeds  100  cents  (exclusive  of  the  charge  for  occupancy), 
the  excess  to  be  discretionary. 

CLASSES   OP  HAZARDS. 

Not  Hazardous. — Goods  not  hazardous  are  to  be  insured  at  five  cents  per  100  dol- 
lars in  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  contained;  including  cofiee, 
flour,  household  furniture,  indigo,  linen,  paints  ground  in  oil,  potash,  rice,  spices,  sugars, 
teas,  threshed  grain,  wine  in  casks,  and  such  articles  as  are  usually  kept  in  dry -goods' 
stores. 

Hazardous, — The  following  trades  and  occupations,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
are  considered  hazardous^  and  are  charged  ten  cents  per  100  dollars,  in  addition  to  the 
rate  or  premium  on  the  building,  viz. : — *Basket-sellers  ;  block  and  pump-makers;  China 
or  earthen  or  glass-ware,  or  plate-glass  in  boxes,  crates,  or  casks;  cotton  in  bales;  fire 
crackers  and  other  fire  works;  flax;  grocers  with  any  hazardous  articles;  gun- smiths; 
^hardware  and  cutlery;  hat-finishers,  hay  pressed  in  bundles;  hemp;  liquor  bottling  cellars; 
^looking-glasses  in  boxes;  Manilla  gp*ass;  •milliners'  stock;  oil;  *paper-hang^ngs ;  *paper 
in  reams;  pitch;  porter  houses;  rags  in  packages;  sail -makers;  saltpetre;  cigar-makers; 
spirituous  liquors;  sulphur;  tallow;  tar;  taverns;  turpentine;  victualling-shops;  *  win- 
dow-glass in  boxes;  wine-dealers*  stock,  not  including  wine  in  glass,  unpacked;  "^wine,  in 
g^lass;  in  packages;  *  wooden-ware  sellers. 

Extra  hazardous, — The  following  trades  and  occupations,  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, are  deemed  extra  hazardous,  and  will  be  charged  twenty-five  cents  and  upwards  per 
100  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  premium  on  the  building,  viz. : — Acids,  inflammable; 
alcohol;  apothecaries;  basket-bleachers  or  makers;  blacksmiths;  boat-builders;  *book- 
sellers*  stock ;  brass  founders ;  brush-makers'  stock ;  ^cabinet-makers'  stock  ;  carvers  ; 
China,  or  earthen,  or  glass  ware,  or  looking-glasses  unpacked,  and  buildings  in  which  the 
same  is  packed  or  unpacked ;  chocolate-makers ;  colourmen's  stock  ;  ♦confectioners*  stock  ; 
coopers;  copper -plate  printers;  druggists;  ether;  fur  dressers;  g^te-makers;  *jeweller8' 
stock  ;  lamp  manufactories  ;  ♦lamp  sellers'  stock  ;  lime  unslaked ;  liquor,  in  glass,  un- 
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packed.  {Note. — To  subject  the  buildings  and  its  contents  to  hazardous  charge  onlj.) 
Morocco  manufacturers  ;  *  optical,  mathematica],  and  musical  instrument  makers',  and 
perfumers'  stock  ;  painters'  stock  ;  phosphorus ;  ^pictures  and  prints;  platers  <^  plated 
ware  manufactories ;  plumbers  and  pewterers ;  *pocket-book  makers'  stodc ;  printers  of 
newspapers  or  engravings  ;  rag  stores ;  ship  chandlers  ;  ^silyersmiths'  or  stationers'  stoda; 
snuff-makers  ;  soap-makers  ;  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  stove  roanu£ftctories  ;  tin  or  sheet-iion 
workers  ;  tobacco  manufactories  ;  *toy  shop  keepers'  stock ;  type  or  stereotype  ftranders; 
turners ;  upholstery  manufactures ;  varnish ;  ^watch-makers'  stock,  and  tools  ;  ^window 
or  plate  glass,  unpacked ;  wine,  in  glass,  unpacked. 

Specially  hazardous, — The  following  are  deemed  specially  hazardous,  and  will  be 
charged,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  building,  &s  per  table  of  minimum  rates,  tiz.  : — 
Bakers  ;  bark-mills  ;  bleaching- works ;  blind-makers ;  bookbinders ;  brewers ;  Immstone 
works ;  cabinet-makers  ;  carpenters  ;  chair-makers  ;  chemists  ;  coach-makers  ;  comb- 
makers;  confectionery-makers;  corn-kills;  copper-smi^  ;  cotton  mills;  cotton  unpacked; 
distillers  ;  dyers  ;  firework -makers ;  flax-mills  ;  ftrame-makers ;  fringe  makers ;  fulling- 
mills  ;  gas  makers  or  sellers  ;  grist  or  flour  mills ;  gunpowder ;  hat  manufacturers ;  hay 
unpacked  ;  houses  building  or  repairing  ;  ink-makers ;  iron  founders  ;  ivory-black  mann- 
iacturers ;  lamp  -black  manufacturers  ;  livery  stables ;  lumber  yards  ;  mahogany  yards ; 
malt-houses  ;  matches  makers ;  metal  mills  ;  musical  instrument  makers ;  oil  boiling- 
houses  ;  oil-mills  ;  packing  buildings  and  yards  ;  paper-mills  ;  perfumery- makers ;  planing 
or  grooving  mills;  pocketbook -makers ;  powder  mills  ;  printers  of  books  and  jobbiiig; 
rectifiers  of  liquors  ;  rope-makers  ;  sash  makers ;  saw-mUls ;  spirit-gas-makers  or  sellers  ; 
stables  (private)  ;  steamboats ;  steam-engines  in  use  ;  sugar  refiners ;  tallow -melters  or 
chandlers;  tanners;  tar  boiling-houses;  theatres  and  other  places  of  public  exhibition; 
timber  yards  ;  turpentine  distillers;  varnish- makers ;  wool-mills;  and  generally  all  miUs 
and  manufactiu*ing  establishments,  and  all  trades  and  occupations  requiring  the  use  of  &« 
heat,  not  before  enumerated. 

Coutitry  Houses. — Constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  detached  from,  and  not  endan- 
gered by  other  buildings      .         .         .         .         .60  cents  per  1 00  dollars,  or  upwards. 

If  roof  of  slate  or  metal,  10  cents  per  100  dollars 
may  be  deducted. 

Barns  and  stables      ......     85  „ 

Note.  —  When  good  and  sufficient  electric  conductors  are  attached,  ten  cents  per  100 
dollars  mav  be  deducted 

Minimum   Rates  for  Hazardous,  Extra  Hazardous^  and  Specially  Hazardous 

Risks,  to  be  added  to  the  Rate  of  the  Building. 

Note,  —  When  goods,  hazardous  or  extra  hazardous,  are  stored  in  a  building,  or  when 
a  building  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade  or  vocation,  classed  as  hcLzard' 
ous,  extra  hazardous,  or  specially  hazardous,  such  building,  as  well  as  the  goods  contained 
therein,  shall  be  charged  with  the  additional  premium  to  which  such  risks  are  subjected — 
excepting  when  a,  star  (*)  is  prefixed,  which  is  intended  to  denote  that  stich  goods  only  are 
to  be  charged,  — but  not  the  building,  or  other  goods  Tiot  hazardous  therein. 

The  origin  of  the  fires,  during  the  year  1840,  according  to  the  classification 

of  the  commissioners'  report,  were : — 

Supposed  to  be  by  incendiaries,  forty-three  ;  supposed  to  be  by  design,  seven  ;  acci- 
dental, twenty-three  ;  cause  imknown,  two  ;  by  an  incendiary,  one ;  by  sparks  from  chim- 
neys, three ;  defect  in  chimneys,  three ;  sparks  from  forge,  two ;  lighted  lamp,  one ;  loco- 
foco  matches,  three ;  lighted  candle,  one ;  spirit  lamp,  one ;  defect  in  fire-pla<^  one ;  cause 
not  ascertained,  two ;  from  stove-pipe,  one ;  sparks  from  candle,  one ;  slack  lime,  one. 

Description  of  Buildings  in  which  Fire  originated. — Frame  buildings,  forty -tiiree; 
brick,  thirty  four;  stone,  three;  brick  fronts,  6ve  ;  fire  proof,  thirteen. 
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The  Atlantic  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has,  in  ten  years,  divided  249^  per 
cent,  and  had  in  1841  a  surplus  on  hand  of  150  per  cent,  which,  if  divided,  would  give  the 
stockholders  their  capital  hack,  and  300  per  cent ;  and  if  the  interest  on  the  dividends  were 
added,  the  sum  would  he  much  laiger. 

The  following  are  the  dividends  declared  the  first  ten  years  : — 


July 
Jan. 
July 
J«n. 
July 
Jan. 
July 

J  AD. 

July 
Jan. 
July 


Ut,  1830.. 

„  1831.. 

^  1831.. 

„  1834.. 

„  183«.. 

„  1833.. 

„  1883.. 

,.  1834.. 

.,  1834.. 

„  183A.. 

„  1833.. 


per  c  nt. 

5 

S 

5 

7 

5 

6 

6 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Jan.  l«t, 

July    „ 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Jan. 


»• 


M 


July    n 


1836.. 
1888.. 
1837.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
IBS').. 
1839.. 
1839.. 
1840. . 
1840.. 


p«r  cent. 
25 

25 

m 

15 
15 

m 

124 

15 

15 


Table  of  the  Rates  of  Insurance  of 

one  hundred  Dollars  ( 

^n  a  single  Life. 

Age. 

Ooe 

S«Ten 

Far 

Ate. 

Cue 

Se?eo 

For 

Age. 

One 

Seven 

For 

Year. 

Yeara. 

Ufe. 

Year. 

Yeara. 

Liff. 

dlta.rU. 

Year. 

Yearn. 

Life. 

dlr*.  na. 

«lln».  rn 

dlr«.  rta. 

fllra.  c-a 

d  ra.  c  a. 

dlro. ct«. 

dlra.rtii. 

d!ra.cta. 

14 

72 

841 

1     53 

30 

1     31 

1     36 

2    3G 

40 

1     92 

1    08 

3    87 

15 

77 

8'* 

I     26 

31 

1    32 

1     42 

2    43 

47 

1     93 

1     90 

4    <il 

16 

84 

DO 

1     6i 

32 

1     33 

1    46 

2    :o 

48 

I     94 

2    02 

4     17 

17 

80 

!>! 

1     65 

83 

1     34 

1     48 

2    .•>; 

40 

1     05 

2    04 

4     49 

18 

89 

94 

1     CO 

34 

J     35 

1     50 

a   64 

60. 

1     OJ 

2    09 

4    00 

19 

90 

03 

1     73 

35 

,       1     30 

1     53 

2     7^ 

.*>! 

1     9/ 

2    20 

4     75 

20 

91 

95 

1    ;7 

36 

1     39 

1     57 

2     81 

52 

2     02 

2    37 

4    90 

21 

92 

07 

1     82 

37 

1    43 

1     03 

2    00 

53 

2     10 

2    59 

6    84 

« 

94 

99 

1     8^ 

38 

1    48 

1     70 

3    05 

M 

2     18 

2    89 

5    49 

23 

97 

1     03 

1     63 

89 

1     5/ 

1     76 

3     11 

55 

2     32 

8    21 

6    78 

24 

ti9 

1     07 

1     98 

40 

1     69 

1     83 

3    20 

50 

2    47 

3     56 

a    05 

25 

1     00 

1     12 

2    04 

4! 

1     78 

1     fW 

3     31 

37 
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LIGHTHOUSE  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Extracts  from  Reports  to  Congress.) 

Original  Cost  of  Construction, — The  committee  have  gone  no  further  hack  than  the 
year  1791,  when  the  number  of  lighthouses  were  only  ten,  and  the  entire  expense  of  that 
year  was  22,000  dollars.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  increase  has  kept  pace  with 
the  rapidly  growing  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country. 

The  present  number  of  lighthouses  is 256 

lightboats        .         .         .         .         .     .       30 

beacons  without  li&rhts  ...       35 

buoys,  about  .         .         .         .         .     .   1000 

The  total  cost  of  the  lighthouse,  lightboat,  beacon,  and  buoy  establishment 

(including  cost  of  sites,  buildings,  repairs,  maintenance,  &c.),  from  1791  dollars, 

to  1817,  was  (round  numbers)  ...  .....         1,872,000 

„  from  1817  to  1841 7,216,000 


» 


» 


» 


Total 

Being  an  average  per  annum  expense  of  about  180,000  dollars. 
The  total  cost  of  building  lighthouses  (including  cost  of  sites),  lightboats, 
beacons,  and  buoys,  &om  1791  to  1817,  was       .         .         .         .         . 

1817  to  1841 


Deduct  cost  of  beacons  and  buoys 


Total 


Total  for  286  lighthouses  and  boats 


9,088,000 


305,000 
1,910,000 

2,215,000 
500,000 

1,715,000 
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Being  an  average  of  about  6000  dollars :  showing,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee^ 
great  economy  in  these  constructions.*  Probably  truer  economy  would  have  been  con- 
sulted by  more  liberal  appropriations  for  these  works,  thereby  adding  to  their  solidity 

and  permanency. t 

Comparative  Costs  of  Different  Years, — The  amount  of  expenditure  of  any  given 
year,  compared  with  that  of  another  year,  will  appear  more  or  less  depending  on  the 
number  of  new  constructions,  either  of  houses  or  boats,  in  the  respective  years,  the 
amount  of  repairs,  cost  of  oil,  &c.  Some  seasons  are  noted  for  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  their  storms  ;  in  such  years  the  expense  of  repairs  will  be  great.  The  tiibles  fur- 
nished us,  therefore,  will  only  enable  us  to  draw  conclusions  for  or  against  the  economy 
of  the  general  expenditure. 

The  entire  expense  of  1841  was  474,000  dollars;  showing  a  large  proportionate 
decrease  of  that  of  1791,  when,  with  ten  lighthouses,  the  expense  was,  as  before  stated, 
only  22,000  dollars.  Had  the  expense  remained  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  number  of 
lights,  it  would  have  been,  in  1841,  643,000  dollars. 

In  1820,  the  number  of  lighthouses,  &c.,  were  fifty-five.  The  whole  expenditure 
for  the  year  was  244,000  dollars.  It  should  have  been  842,000  dollars  in  1841,  if  the 
increase  of  expenditure  had  been  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  number  of  lights.  And 
so  of  1835:  number  of  houses,  201  ;  expenditure,  382,000  dollars.  The  expenditure  of 
1841  should  have  been  549,000  dollars. 

For  the  last  four  years  the  amount  expended  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  for 
the  building  of  houses  and  purchase  of  sites,  has  been  great ;  but  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  greater  than  the  requirements  of  navigation  demanded.  From  1837  to 
1841,  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenditure  for  all  purposes  was  2,176,000  dollars.  Of 
this  amount  there  was  expended,  in  the  same  time,  for  purchase  of  sites  and  buildings, 
533,000  dollars ;  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  expenditure  (1,992,000  dollars) 
for  the  same  objects  for  twenty-five  years,  from  1816  to  1841. 

It  has  been  hardly  possible  that  an  unnecessary  lighthouse  could  have  been  built 
since  1837.  In  that  year  Cong:ress,  for  the  first  time,  very  wisely  directed  the  Board  of 
Navy  Commissioners  to  cause  thorough  examinations  and  surveys  to  be  made  by  com- 
petent officers  of  tlie  navy  of  all  the  sites  proposed  for  lighthouses  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  the  3rd  of  March,  in  that  year.     These  examinations  and  surveys  were  made. 

Comparative  Cost  of  Construction. — From  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
made  to  Congre>s,  in  183(3  (Ex.  Doc.  1835 — 36,  vol.  iii..  No.  66),  it  appears  that  the 
co>t  of  lighthouses  in  the  United  States  is  on  an  average  6000  dollars;  while  in 
England  the  cost  is  19,000  dollars,  and  in  France  8000  dollars.  From  a  report  of  the 
Director-General  of  France  (see  Report  of  Select  Committee  to  House  of  Commons, 
August  8,  1834,  Appendix  R.),  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  building  thirteen 
lightlioases,  &c.,  in  1832  and  1833,  was  more,  by  some  hundreds  of  dollars^  than  ibe 
estimate  of  the  secretary. 

The  same  report  shows  (p.  7)  that  the  average  cost  of  twelve  British  lights,  built 
from  1820  to  1834,  also  exceeds  the  calculation  of  the  secretary. 

*  The  expense  of  beacons  and  buoys,  from  1791  to  1819,  was  267,783  dollars;  from  1819  to 
this  period,  the  expense  has  no  doubt  been  greater,  annually.  During  the  latter  period,  the  light- 
house, and  beacon,  and  buoy  accounts,  have  been  classed  together,  rendering  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  lighthouse  establishment  proper  should  be  charged  with.  An  expense  of  10,000 
dollars  per  annum,  for  beacons  and  buoys,  from  1791  to  1841,  is,  no  doubt,  small  enough;  making 
in  the  aggregate  500,000  dollars. 

t  Since  writing  this  report,  the  committee  have  received  from  the  fifth  auditor,  the  annexed 
statement  (marked  B),  giving  the  number  of  lighthouses  built  since  1820,  and  the  cost  of  each  ; 
from  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  these  lighthouses,  including  cost  of  sites,  is 
less  than  5300  dollars  The  expenditures  are  less  than  the  appropriations  for  these  erections  bj 
more  than  224,000  dollars. 

From  the  statement  furnished  by  the  auditor,  annexed  (marked  C),  it  appears  that  tlie  cost  of 
the  construction  of  thirty-three  lightboats  averages  about  9100  dollars,  and  that  the  expenditure 
for  these  constructions  is  less  than  the  appropriations  by  59,000  dollars,  showing  an  aggregate  ex- 
penditure for  these  objects  of  283,000  dollars  less  than  the  appropriations. 
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The  average  cost  of  sites  and  building  thirteen  lights  in  Ireland  under  the  Dublin 
Board,  from  1820  to  1834,  is  more  than  65,000  dollars.— (Ibid.,  p.  74.) 

From  an  estimate  made  by  M.  Fresnel,  French  Director  of  Lights  (Ibid.,  Appendix  R., 
p.  236),  it  is  shown,  that — 

dollars. 
Thirty-one  lights,  to  be  built  in  1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  would 

cost  on  an  average  about 20,000 

Ditto,  apparatus,  lantern,  lamps,  &c.        ......      4,500 

Of  these  thirty-one  lights,  eighteen  were  to  be  of  the  first  order,  and 
would  cost,  on  an  average,  for  sites  and  building       .         .         .     .    27,000 

Ditto,  apparatus,  lantern,  lamps,  &c 5,500 

Expense  of  Establishment,  compared  with  that  of  England  and  France, —  From  a 
report  of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  made  to  Congress,  October  1,  1835,  it  appears  that — 

dollars. 
The  average  expenses,  per  annum,  of  sustaining  each  lighthouse,  in* 

eluding  repairs,  salaries  of  keepers,  oil,  &c.,  was         .         .         .     .       911 

Ditto,  lightboats 2862 

Ditto,  lighthouses  in  England 2268 

Ditto,  lightboats  in  England 5922 

From  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  referred  to  (p.  30),  the  average  expense  of 
each  of  the  lights  is  as  follows : — 

£      dollars. 
Thirty-six  lighthouses  in  England  under  Trinity  Board  .         ..511 
Thirty-four         ditto         Ireland         ditto       ditto  .         .     500 

Thirty-two  ditto  Scotland       ditto       dilio         .         .     .     514 

Average 508  =  2450 

American,  as  above 911 

Difference  in  favour  of  America  1 539 

Expense  of  LiglU- Boats, 

£      dollars. 
Thirteen  boats  in  England       ...  ...     1334 

Three         ditto     Ireland 1080 

Average 1207  =  5841 

American,  as  above 2862 

Difference  in  favour  of  American  boats  ....  .      2979 

From  a  report  made  by  the  Trinity  Board,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  management  of 
the  British  lights,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1837,  the  expenses  are  thus 
stated  :— 

dollars. 

Forty-two  lighthouses,  average  expense 2610 

Thirteen  floating  lights  ditto  8381 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1837,  the  expenses  for  the  same  services  in  the  United 
States  were  as  follows : — 

dollars,  dollars. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  lighthouses,  average 1115 

Twenty-seven  floating  lights 2391 

Average  expense  of  British  lights     .         .        .         •  5945 

Ditto  ditto       American  do 1753 

Difference  in  favour  of  American 3742 

Being  more  than  200  per  cent  in  favour  of  American  economy  in  this  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

Besides,   in  England,  commerce  is  heavily  taxed,  in  the  form  of  light-money,  by 
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the  owners  and  lessees  of  lighthouses,  for  their  own  emolument  and  for  the  support  of 
pensioners  and  charities.  There  are  fourteen  lighthouses  thus  owned.  The  promptiogs 
of  individual  sagacity  and  private  interest  will  usually  insure  the  perfunnance  of  aoy 
enterprise  or  the  sustaining  of  any  establishment  with  an  economy  much  exceeding  tbst 
used  by  agents  of  governments.  But  the  private  lights  in  En'iland  are  kept  up  at  an 
expense  much  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States. 

Fourteen  lights  in  hands  of  private  persons  in  England,  1 834 : 

£ 

Groes  amount  of  collections 79,676 

Allowance  for  collection    .....      £10.244 
Expense  of  maintenance       .         .         .         .         .9,100 

19,344 

Profits 60,332 

Average  expense  of  maintenance,  650/.  (3140  dollars) ;   180  per  cent  more  than  Ameri- 
can expenditure.     (See  same  report,  p.  37.) 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  private  lights  of  the  first  class  is  much  lar^, 
being  on  an  average  4760  dollars.     (Ibid.,  p.  41.) 

The  expense  of  the  third  (smallest)  class  of  individual  lights  is  (average)  2490  dol- 
lars, being  more  than  120  per  cent  more  than  the  American  lights,  great  and  small. 

This  comparison  is  highly  favourable  to  the  economy  of  our  system. 

Comparison  with  French  Lights, — The  report  of  the  select  committee  referred  to 
(p.  31),  states  that  the  annual  charge  of  maintaining  a  lens  light  of  the  first  order  to  be 
340/.,  say  1640  dollars;  but  this  is  exclusive  of  repairs. 

In  all  the  French  accounts  of  '*  expense  of  maintenance,*'  repairs  are  excluded;  so 
says  M.  Fresnel,  principal  engineer  (see  Ibid,  Appendix  R.).  M.  Fresnel  says:  "These 
(the  British)  expenditures  are  found  mixed  up  with  each  other  (that  is  cost  of  maio- 
tenance  and  repairs);  hence  the  impossibility  of  arriving,  with  any  degree  of  ceriaintj, 
at  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  two  services  (French  and  Briti.^h)." 

Our  accounts  are  mingled  in  the  same  way  ;  hence  (he  like  difficulty  of  institution 
a  comparison  with  the  expenses  of  the  French  lights. 

That  the  expenditure  of  the  French  establishment  should  be  less  than  oors,  or  that 
of  Great  Britain,  would  excite  no  surprise,  when  the  relative  cost  of  labour  aod  skill  is 
taken  into  account. 

The  British  committee  (p.  31),  after  commenting  on  the  unequal  expenditure  in  the 
maintenance  of  Frt  neb  and  British  lights,  say  :  '*  In  explanation  of  this  difference^  it 
must  be  observed — 

"  1st.  Salaries  to  light-keepers  in  England  are  understood  to  be  nearly  double  thoK 
in  France. 

'<  2nd.  The  price  of  spermaceti  oil  used  in  England  is  stated  to  be  double  to  the 
oil  de  colsa  used  in  France." 

Wages  in  this  country  are  much  higher  than  in  England  even ;  and  we  also  use 
sperm  oil.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  in  the  salaries  of  keepers  and  die 
cost  of  oil,  it  will  appear  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  M.  Fresnel,  that  the  maoage- 
roent  of  our  light  establishment  cannot  justly  be  reproached  with  want  of  prudence  aod 
economy.     M.  Fresnel  says  (see  p.  229,  Appendix)  that 

francs.  dollaa 

The  annual  expenditure  of  a  light  of  the  first  class  (exclusive  of 

repairs)  is 8500    =    161^ 

The  annual  expenditure  of  a  light  of  the  second  class  (exclusive  of 

repair^)  is 7000    =    1330 

The  annual  expenditure  of  a  light  of  the  third  class  (exclusive  of 

repairs)  is 3600    =     684 

Average 1209 

Some  nine  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  American  lights,  including  cost  of  repairs. 
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The  report  (p.  233)  gives  the  expenditure  of  some  of  the  lights  specifically ,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  mainteDance  is  much  larger  than  the  above  account  of 
M.  Fresnel,  viz. : 

francs.  dollars. 

Cordovan  light  of  the  first  order,  ordinary  annual  expenditure       .     11,598    =    2204 
Expense  of  repairs 950 

Total  expense 3154 

Ushant  light,  first  order  (p.  235),  ordinary  annual  expenditure  (ex- 
clusive of  repairs)  9000     =     1710 

St  Mathieu  light,  second  order,  ordinary  expenses  (repairs  ex- 
cluded)      6000    =     1140 

The  average  annual  expense  of  these  three  lights  (exclusive  of  repairs)  is  1685  dol- 
lars ;  exceeding,  by  fifty  per  cent,  the  average  expense  of  American  lights. 

The  most  expensive  American  light  is  that  on  Frank's  Island,  having  two  keepers, 
and,  in  1841,  amounted  to  180,623  dollars,  as  follows: 

dlrs.     cts. 

Keeper's  salary 600     00 

Assistant 360     00 

Oil  779  gallons 779     00 

Tubes,  glasses,  &c 68     23 

Window  glass  and  putty 9     00 

The  average  expense  of  the  Cordovan  and  Ushant  lights,  both  of  the  first  order, 
was  1957  dollars,  being  more,  by  151  dollars  than  the  Frank's  Island  light. 

The  little  experience  we  have  had  in  this  country  in  the  use  of  the  French  lenticular 
apparatus,  induces  the  belief  that  our  anticipation  in  regard  to  the  saving  of  oil,  will  not 
be  fully  realised. 

The  two  lights  in  the  lens  plan,  at  Neversink,  consume  per  annum  1095  gallons  of 
oil;  they  consumed,  on  the  old  plan  (thirty-one  argand  lamps),  992  gallons  of  oil. 

This  consumption  of  oil  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  lens  light  of  the  first  order  in 
France. 

It  is  said  in  the  report  (Ibid.,  p.  32)  that  ''  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  Cordovan 
lighthouse  is  equal  to  that  of  seventeen  argand  lamps."  The  average  consumption, 
per  annum,  of  such  a  lamp,  is  thirty-five  gallons,  which  gives  to  the  Cordovan  light  a 
consumption  of  595  gallons  per  annum ;  being  nine  per  cent  more  than  that  of  one  of 
the  Neversink  lights. 

The  French  manufacturer  of  the  lenticular  apparatus  claims  for  it  a  great  saving  of 
oil.  Further  experience  in  this  country  may  demonstrate  the  reality  of  this  claim.  But 
it  remains  to  be  proved  to  what  extent,  if  any,  such  saving  may  be  carried. 

The  communication  of  M.  Lepaute,  the  manufacturer,  to  Governor  Davis  (See 
Senate  Doc.  1st.  Sess.,  26th  Congress,  No.  474),  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  the  dif- 
ference in  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  French  and  American  lights,  does  not  inform 
us  on  what  authority  the  quantities  of  oil  consumed  in  the  American  houses  are  given. 
With  the  best  intentions  to  give  the  quantities  correct,  he  may  not  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  true  account  of  them. 

He  puts  down  the  quantity  consumed  at  the  two  Neversink  lights,  under  the  old 
plan,  at  1135  gallons;  but  the  amount  consumed  was  992  gallons  only — a  mistake  of 
fifteen  per  cent  in  favour  of  his  statement.  He  also  puts  down  for  the  use  of  lens 
lights  at  that  place,  800  gallons,  but  we  consume  in  them  1095 — a  mistake  of  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  lens  lights.  The  two  mistakes,  combined,  show  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  lenses. 

In  like  manner  he  puts  down  the  consumption  of  oil  at  Frank's  Island  light,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  at  1.050  gallons,  but  the  true  amount  is  only  779  gallons,  an 
error  of  thirty-five  per  cent.  Should  the  same  errors  extend  through  the  whole  of 
his  table  (and  the  committee  have  examined  these  two  cases,  being  the  only  ones  before 
them  showing  the  actual  quantity  of  oil  consumed)  the  result,  as  stated  by  him,  will 
hardly  bear  close  examination. 

VOL.  II.  6    u 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  French  lights  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation. 
Their  sea-lights  are  no  doubt  excellent.  They  have  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  science 
and  the  improvements  of  the  age ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  their  claim  to  any  consi- 
derable degree  of  superiority  can  be  successfully  maintained.  The  British  select  com- 
mittee (Ibid  ,  p.  31,)  say  the  British  lights  are  considered  generally  very  good,  and  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  they  are  intended  for,  and  superior  to  the  generality  of  French 
lights,  many  of  which  are  harbour  lights,  and,  perhaps,  small  in  comparison  with  the  sea- 
lights." 

CoMPAuisoN  of  American  and  French  Lights  in  regard  to  Reach  of  Light. 

FRENCH. 


I8t  order,  aTerage  port^,  aboat    6|  1eagoep»    20  miles. 
2nd  ditto        „  „  »  6        „  18    „ 

Srd  ditto       „  „  „  5        „  15    „ 


3rd  order,  nnall,  average  port^e,  aboat  4  leagues  19  milca^ 
4ih  ditto  „  „  „      3        „         9    M 

Harbour  and  watch  lights  ti      If      «.  5    „ 
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Ist  order 37  ▼!>.;  2  of  0  leagues  portee,  27  miles. 

Ditto    ditto...  ,.  3  ,,   8  n  n  24  „ 

Ditto    ditto...  „  A  „   7  „  M  21  „ 

Ditto    ditto...  „  18  „    6  ^  ••  18  „ 

Sod  order 2  „  2  ,,   6  ,*  h  IS  » 

3rd  ditto 6  „  8  „  5  „  „  15  ^ 

3rd  ditto  (small)  3  ,,  3  „   4  »  „  12 

4thditto 34  „  84  m   3  ,,  „  9 


I* 


Harbour  lights.  ..32,  Ti>.;  19  of  2  leagues  portee.  C 

Ditto    ditto „  3  „   14        „  .,         7*  . 

Ditto    ditto „  4„14^  „         44., 

Ditto    ditto „  6  ,,   1  ,*  M         S    » 

Ditto    ditto „  1„   04        ..  „         li  „ 

Whole  number,  106. 

Average  of  the  whole,  say  14  miles. 

Average  of  1st,  2nd,  Srd,  3rd  (sml)  and  4th  orders,  amj  IS  1 


The  committee  are  unable  to  give  the  reach  of  visibility  of  all  the  lighthouses  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  limits  of  those  which  have  been  ascertained  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  are,  on  an  average,  larger  than  the  French  lights. 

Professor  Paine,  of  Cambridge  College,  in  1838,  made  a  survey  of  twelve  lighthouses 
in  Boston  bay  and  vicinity.  (See  House  Report,  Third  Session,  Twenty-fifth  Congress, 
No.  187.)  He  says  : — "I  therefore  feel  myself  warranted  in  drawing  the  following  con- 
clusions :  that,  in  ordinary  clear  weather,  our  best  lights,  such  as  the  Boston,  Highland, 
Scituate,  &c.,  are  visible  from  the  mast-head  of  a  square-rigged  vessel  about  twenty-five 
miles  ;  that  our  second  class  of  lights,  such  as  those  on  Thatcher's  island.  Eastern 
point,  the  high  light  on  Baker's  island,  and  those  on  Plum  island,  are  visible  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  miles;  and  that  the  third  class,  such  as  those  at  Straitmooth 
island,  Ipswich  beach,  Squam,  Marblehead,  and  Long  Island  head,  are  visible  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  miles." 

Lieutenant  Bache,  in  his  report,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  gives  the  ranges 
of  visibility  of  fifteen  lights,  varying  from  nineteen  to  twelve  miles,  and  averaging 
fourteen  miles.  Of  these  lights,  eight  were  of  the  third  class,  having  only  nine  inch 
reflectors  ;  five  of  the  second  class,  having  fourteen  inch  reflectors  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
class,  with  eighteen  inch  reflectors.  Mr.  Lewis  gives  a  statement  of  the  portees  of  all 
the  lights  of  the  first  class,  from  Passamaquoddy  to  South  Pass  entrance  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  November,  1839,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles,  and  averaging 
twenty-four  miles.  —  (Senate  Document,  1837 — 38,  vol.  ii..  No.  138.)  Mr.  Frick, 
superintendent  of  lights  at  Baltimore,  gives  the  port6es  of  twelve  lights  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  averaging  fifteen  miles. — (Ibid.) 

Mr.  Anderson,  superintendent  at  Portland,  Maine,  says,  that  fifteen  harbonr-ligfats 
in  that  vicinity  can  be  seen  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles.  These  are  not  intended  to  be 
seen  at  sea.  Also,  that  twelve  coast-lights  in  the  same  vicinity  can  be  seen  from  five  to 
ten  leagues. — (Ibid.) 

It  appears  from  a  list  of  the  lighthouses,  published  by  the  superintendent,  in  1839, 
that  the  average  "  reach  of  light^  of  seventy-six  lighthouses  (that  being  the  number 
whose  reach  is  given)  is  nineteen  miles.  The  average  "  reach"  of  six  of  our  best  lights 
(Neversink,  Baker*s  island,  &c.)  is  twenty-seven  miles  and  a  half. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  statements  of  average  distances  of  extreme  visibility 
made  by  Professor  Paine,  is  true  in  regard  to  all  our  lights. 

The  average  reach  of  light  of  170  British  lights,  as  shown  in  the  British  list,  pablished 
at  the  Hydrographical  office,  Admiralty,  in  1832,  is  less  than  fourteen  miles.     The 
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average  reach  of  six  of  their  best  lights  (Needles,  Beachy  Head,  Lundy,&c.)  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  and  a  half. 

In  comparison  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  old  world,  our  march  in  this, 
as  in  almost  every  x)ther  useful  establishment,  has  been  extremely  rapid.  In  the  com^ 
paratively  short  period  of  fifty  ^ears,  we  have  built  276  lighthouses  and  boats.  Since 
1812,  the  useful  effect  of  our  lights  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  the  consumption  of 
oil  lessened  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  For  centuries  before  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
England  and  France  had  been  commercial  nations ;  but,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  no  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  quality  of  their  lights.  About  that 
period  oil  was  substituted  for  coal.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  we  had  for^  light- 
houses fitted  up  with  patent-lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors.  At  that  time,  both  England 
and  France  had  not  ten  houses  thus  fitted  up. 

It  is  believed  that,  when  the  improvements  now  in  progress  shall  have  been  effected 
(in  connexion  with  a  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  inspection)  our  system  will  be 
more  efficient,  useful,  and  economical  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Forty-four  collectors  act  as  superintendents  of  the  lights  in  their  respective  districts. 
By  the  act  of  May  7,  1822,  their  maximum  compensation  per  annum  is  400  dollars. 
Some  four  or  (\ve  receive  that  amount;  the  others  receive  from  100  dollars  to  200  dollars 
each,  per  annum.  These  superintendents  are  required  to  visit  the  lighthouses  but  once 
each  year.  Captain  Howland,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  department,  also  visits  them 
once  m  each  year,  and  makes  reports  of  their  condition,  &c.,  to  the  fifth  auditor. 

Mode  of  ContracUng  for  Building^  Apparatus,  and  Oi/.— Since  1816,  all  the  light- 
houses and  light-boats  have  been  built  by  contract,  invited  by  notice  in  the  public  prints. 
The  contracts  invariably  have  been  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  having  the  ability  to 
guarantee  its  performance.  A  suitable  practical  mechanic  is  employed  to  oversee  the 
work  constantly.  Nothing  is  paid  or  advanced  to  the  contractor  until  he  obtains  the 
certificate  of  the  overseer,  that  the  contract  has  been  faithfully  performed.  In  like 
manner,  proposals  for  fitting  up  the  lighthouses  with  lamps,  reflectors,  &c.,  are  invited, 
and  the  contracts  given  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

By  this  mode  competition  is  elicited,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  economy 
most  eficctually  promoted.  No  losses  can  occur,  as  no  advances  are  made  until  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

In  the  same  way  all  the  oil  is  procured.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  fur- 
nish the  best  quality ;  for  if  found  bad,  he  not  only  gets  no  pay  for  it,  but  is  bound  to 
take  it  back,  and  substitute  the  best  quality.  Actual  experiment  by  burning  is  the  only 
true  test  of  the  quality  of  oil.  The  oleometer  will  not  prove  it.  The  practice  now 
adopted  of  taking  samples  from  each  cask  and  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  the  lamp, 
cannot  but  insure  the  best  quality.  That  oil  congeals  in  cold  weather  is  no  proof  of  its 
badness.  Oil  pressed  in  winter,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  a  given  degree,  will  con- 
geal whenever  the  thermometer  falls  below  that  degree.  A  stove  and  oil  heater  are  the 
only  remedies. 

A  vessel  in  the  employ  of  the  department  is  constantly  engaged  in  visiting  the  light- 
houses, supplying  them  with  oil  and  other  necessary  supplies  and  having  on  board  a 
mechanic  to  make  all  proper  repairs  to  the  lighting  apparatus.  Captain  Howland,  in 
1840,  1841,  on  board  this  vessel,  visited  155  lighthouses,  from  Maine  to  the  Sabine, 
and  put  them  in  repair.  As  a  proof  that  the  oil  furnished  by  the  contractors  is  good, 
he  found  but  gOO  gallons  of  oil  in  all  of  them  bad,  and  much  of  this  was  mere 
settlings. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  arraign  the  department  for  want  of  economy, 
that  the  average  consumption  of  oil  in  our  lighthouses  is  less  than  that  consumed  in  the 
British  houses.  This  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  committee  do  not  perceive  the  justice 
and  consistency  of  the  rebuke,  especially  as  it  appears  that  our  lights  are  more  eflficient 
than  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  oil  per 
lamp  in  England' is  forty-three  gallons.  From  the  accounts  given  by  Captain  Howland 
it  does  not  exceed  thirty  gallons  per  lamp :  showing  an  economy  in  the  use  of  oil  of 
more  than  forty-three  per  cent  over  the  British  lights. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  that  the  average  expense  of  the  British 
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floating  lights  for  1838  was  7660  dollars,  and  that  the  average  expense  of  the  American 
floating  lights,  which,  in  general,  are  larger  than  the  British,  is  2399  dollars  only ;  and 
it  is  asserted  in  the  reports^ ''  that  the  American  floating  lights  are  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  than  the  British,  and  that  the  lights  are  seen  (whilst  the  Trinity  Board  state 
theirs  to  be  seen  about  nine  miles  only)  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  A  comparison  of  the 
drawings  of  both  nations,  which  is  in  the  light  department^office,  will  conTince  any  persoa 
of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  American  plan. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

If  the  rise  and  fatal  consequences  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  Franoe,  and 
of  the  South  Sea  delusion  in  England,  afford  lessons  of  instruction  to  men  who 
would  act  wisely  as  individuals,  or  to  those  who  may  be  connected  with  specula- 
tive projects,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administratiTe,  or 
legislative,  affairs  of  a  nation,  we  may  assuredly  refer  to  the  history  of  "  Corrency 
and  Banking*'  in  America,  for  facts  which  ought  to  teach  wisdom  by  experience. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Currency  and  Banks  of  the  United  States, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  facts,  to  the  opinions  of  leading  men  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  and  to  statistical  tables ;  and,  we  shall  refrain  from  introducing  any 
speculative  theory  for  improving  the  American  system,  or  rather  systemsi  of 
currency  and  banking :  leaving  the  history  of  facts,  and  of  results,  as  materials  for 
instruction. 

As  early  in  colonial  history  as  1690,  a  paper  currency  was  circulated  omkr 
the  designation  of  bills  of  credit.  For  the  redemption  of  these  bills,  the  colonies 
which  issued  them  pledged  their  property  and  revenues.  This  appeared  suffi- 
cient, or,  at  least,  plausible,  security  for  maintaining  the  standard  value  for  whidi 
those  paper  bills  were  first  exchanged.  They  might  well  be  designated  the 
Paper  Currency  of  Expediency.  Their  nativity  occurred  in  the  gravest^  and,  as 
was  believed,  the  most  religious  of  the  colonies — Massachusetts.  That  colony 
was,  at  the  same  time,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  warUke. 

A  maritime  expedition  was  sent,  in  1690,  from  New  England  against  Quebec, 
attended,  comparatively  to  the  resources  of  the  colony,  with  enormous  expense. 
This  expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Wm.  Phipps,  and  consisted 
of  thirty-four  vessels,  and  about  7000  men.  The  armament  reached  Quebec  in 
safety,  and  attempted  to  bombard  that  fortress.  After  two  gallant  actions  ashore, 
the  New  England  forces  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  impracticable  enterpriae, 
and  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Eight  of  the  principal  ships,  with  all  on 
board,  perished  in  the  Gulf.     Montreal  was  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been 
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attacked  by  land ;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  defection  of  the  Iroquois 
nations** 

To  discharge  the  liabilities  to  which  the  colonial  administration  was  pledged, 
for  paying  the  expense  of  this  disastrous  crusade — for  it  partook  of  the  latter 
character — ^biUs  of  credit  were  used  by  Massachusetts.  The  other  colonies  soon 
followed  this  very  convenient  example.  Whenever  an  emergency  arose^  no  ex- 
pedient could  have  been  more,  readily,  suitable  to  those  who  did  not  reflect  on 
future  exigencies. 

The  bills  of  credit,  however,  notwithstanding  the  colonial  pledges,  soon  depre- 
ciated, and  gave  birth  to  that  pernicious  variety  of  currencies,  that  is  to  say, — ^the 
differences  between  specie  and  paper  values,  which  has  not  yet  disappeared  in 
America.  At  first  they  depreciated,  so  far  only  as  to  constitute  a  legalised  tender 
for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  debts  in  New  England,  at  the  rates  of  six  shillings 
paper  for  a  Spanish  silver  dollar ;  in  New  York,  at  eight  shillings ;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  silver  dollar.  But  the  depreciation 
did  not  halt  at  these  rates,  especially  in  New  England  and  Carolina. 

In  1745,  another  expedition  of  a  semi-crusade  character,!  was  fitted  out  in 
Massachusetts  against  Louisburg.  It  was  successful  in  capturing  that  fortress; 
but  the  expense  demanded  a  fresh  issue  of  from  2,000,000/.  to  3,000,000/.  in 
bills  of  credit,  which  were  declared  lawful  money ^  and  Mr.  Pitkin  states  the  de- 
preciation in  1748  as  follows,  viz. : — 100/.  sterling  in  specie,  or  a  bill  on  London, 
was  equivalent  in  value  to  lawful  paper  money  of  New  England  1100/.,  of  New 
York  190/.,  of  East  Jersey  190/.,  of  West  Jersey  180/.,  of  Pennsylvania  180/.,  of 
Maryland  200/.,  of  Virginia  125/.,  of  North  Carolina  lOOOi,  of  South  Caro- 
lina 7oo/.t 

Great  Britain  soon  afterwards  ceded  Louisburg  to  France,  greatly  to  the 
mortification,  but  certainly  to  the  advantage,  of  Massachusetts :  for  the  latter 
received  from  the  British  treasury  about  183,000/.,  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Louisburg  expedition;  and  with  this  sum  compounded  for  the  redemption 
of  paper  bills.  The  composition  was  under  two  shillings  in  the  pound  sterling  : 
ioT fifty  shillings  in  lawful  paper  money,  one  ounce  of  specie  money  was  given. 

The  war  of  American  independence,  like  all  modem  wars,  rendered  indis- 
pensable the  borrowing  of  money,  and  the  issuing  of  paper  bills  of  credit.  Bills 
of  credit  were  issued  by  Congress  in  1775  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  dollars; 
large  sums  were  added  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Pitkin  observes, — *'  A  depreciation 
in  value  was  the  natural  consequence,  although  Congress  made  them  a  tender, 
in  payment  of  all  private  debts,  and  declared  a  refusal  to  receive  them  to  be  an 
extinguishment  of  the  debt  itself.    This  depreciation  began  to  be  seriously  felt, 

*  Macgreeor^s  British  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140.     Second  Edition. 

t  See  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  434. 

X  See  also  HutchinsoD's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  vol.  ii.,  page  486,  cl  seq. 
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early  in  the  year  1777;  and  increased  with  the  increase  of  issues.  In  September 
177^9  these  issues  amounted  to  160^000^000  dollars;  when  Congress  declared, 
that,  on  no  account,  should  they  ever  exceed  200,000,000  dollars :  and  bills  to  this 
amount  were  issued,  before  the  close  of  that  year;  a  sum  too  lai^e  to  admit  of  a 
redemption  at  par,  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1780  and  17B1,  the  bills 
entirely  stopped  circulation.  Nor  has  any  part  of  them  ever  been  redeemed, 
except  at  one  hundred  for  one,  under  the  funding  system,  first  established^  by 
the  present  national  government. 

^'  Soon  after  the  death  of  continental  money,  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert 
Morris,  superintendent  of  finance,  Congress  established  a  national  bank,  by  the 
name  of,  *  The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.'  This 
institution  went  into  successful  operation  in  December,  1781,  with  a  capital 
of  only  400,000  dollars,  and  under  the  management  of  its  projector  and  others 
associated  with  him,  contributed,  as  far  as  its  limited  means  would  allow,  to 
relieve  the  financial  distress  of  the  country  at  that  period." 

The  Bank  of  North  America  was  not  a  chartered  bank.  It  was  instituted 
under  an  ordinance,  agreeably  to  the  articles  of  confederation.  Its  capital  was 
too  limited ;  and,  although  managed  with  judicious  wisdom  and  great  ability,  by 
Mr.  Morris,  it  was  unable  to  provide  a  circulating  medium  for  the  United  Re- 
pubUc.  The  war,  during  its  continuance,  had  annihilated  a  specie  currency  in 
America,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  money,  which  trade  would  have 
brought  into  the  country,  and  by  suppressing  also  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
which  would  have  produced  much  [the  same  effects  as  the  circulation  of  specie. 
Trade  languished  after  the  war  ceased,  as  the  products  of  labour,  for  a  foreign 
market,  and  consequently  commerce,  are  never  suddenly  brought  into  activity. 

Several  of  the  states  resorted  again  to  the  colonial  expedient  of  issuing  bills  of 
credit,  and  of  framing  tender  law».  Under  the  latter,  personal  property  was 
sometimes  made  a  tender  for  the  payment  of  individual  debts :  the  value  of  the 
property  being  decided  by  appraisers. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  issuing  of  bills 
of  credit  was  abolished.  Gold  and  silver  were,  alone,  declared  to  be  a  legal 
tender,  either  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  of  personal  debts.  This  measure  was 
prudent, — but  it  was  embarrassing,  when  it  was  ascertained,  that  for  a  circulating 
medium  there  existed  in  specie  only  the  savings  of  thrifty  and  non-speculating 
individuals,  who  would  not  consider  it  wise,  under  a  new  state  of  circum- 
stances, to  risk  the  fruits  of  non-expensive  habits,  and  of  industry ;  and  that  no 
more  than  '2,000,000  dollars  constituted  the  banking  capital  of  the  whole 
United  Republic.  This  capital  was  invested  in  the  bank  of  North  America;  the 
bank  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York  5  and,  the  bank  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general 
emergency.     Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  high  authority,  was  secretary  of  the 
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treasury  in  1790.  He  boldly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank, 
under  charter^  to  be  granted  in  accordance  with  an  act  to  be  passed  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose.  Washington  was  president.  Both  Jefferson  and  Maddison 
were,  on  constitutional  grounds,  strongly  opposed  to  the  projected  institution. 
The  power  of  calling  into  action  the  necessary  and  proper  means  of  regulating 
the  cur'tency,  undoubtedly  vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitution,  was  argued  by 
the  sujiporters  of  the  national  banks,  as  including  the  constitutional  right  to  pass 
the  law.  Jefferson,  Maddison,  and  others,  who  opposed  the  measure,  contended 
that  the  meaning  was  restricted  to  those  means  being  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  opposed  chiefly,  on  the  ground  that  the  government  was  restricted  to 
the  exercise  only  of  those  powers  literally  specified  in  the  constitution ;  that  the 
power  to  incorporate  a  bank  was  not  specified  as  one  of  them ;  and  '^  that  the 
power  given  to  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  execute  the  specified 
powers  must  be  confined  to  all  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  the  ends  inci- 
dent to  the  nature  of  the  specified  powers.  Upon  the  other  side  it  was  con- 
tended that  incidental, as  well  as  specified,  powers  belonged  to  the  government; 
that  where  general  objects  were  stated  as  within  the  province  of  the  government, 
all  the  usual  means  necessary  to  accomplish  those  objects  were  incidental  to 
them ;  and  that  a  bank  was  a  well-known,  and  usual,  instrument  for  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  specified  by  the  constitution.'*  It  was  further  maintained,  that 
the  power  to  incorporate  banking  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever  was  not  among 
the  enumerated  powers,  and  that,  "  to  go  beyond  the  specified  powers,  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  was  to  take  possession  of  a  broad,  undefined,  and  dangerous 
field  of  jurisdiction."  The  bank  bill,  however,  was  passed  by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  probably  as  much  through  the  emergent  necessity  of  regulating  the 
currency,  as  from  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  for  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  but  certainly  not,  until  after 
its  constitutional  principle  was  argued  with  extraordinary  ability  in  both  houses. 
^^It  was  also  discussed  on  its  constitutional  grounds,  with  great  and  con- 
flicting ability  in  the  cabinet.  The  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney-general 
considered  that  Congress  had  transcended  its  powers;  but  a  contrary  opinion 
was  maintained  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  After  profound  and  able 
debates  by  his  cabinet,  the  question  was  referred  to  President  Washington,  and 
he  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  power  was  invested  in  the  go- 
vernment by  the  constitution  to  incorporate  a  bank,  and  in  conformity  therewith 
the  bank  was  established.*'* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February,  1 794  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  its  corporate  form,  began  its  operations.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  above 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  eight  millions  were  to  be  subscribed  by  indi- 

*  Rentes  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  251. 
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Tiduals,  and  two  millions  by  the  United  States.  Two  millions  of  the  amount 
subscribed  by  individuals  were  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  six  millions  in  six  per 
cent  stock  of  the  United  States.  The  charter  of  the  bank  was  limited  to  the 
4th  of  March,  1811 :  during  which  period  no  other  national  bank  was  to  be  esta- 
blished. This  institution  was  certainly  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  profitable 
to  its  stock-holders ;  for  it  paid  them  an  annual  dividend  of  S^  per  cent.  \ 

As  the  charter  of  the  bank  would  expire  in  February^  1811^  Mr.  G^allmtin^ 
secretary  of  the  treasury^  on  the  3rd  day  of  Mareh^  1809^  reported  in  favour  of  a 
renewal  of  the  charter. 

The  general  condition  of  the  bank  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  report, 
as  follows : — 

Cr.  I.  Debto  due  to  the  baak—  dollars.         dollars. 

1.  Six  per  cent  stock,  remaining  part  of  the 

original  subscription  .         .         .     2,230,000 

2.  Loans  to  indiWduals,  consisting  chiefly  of 

discounted  notes,  at  sixty  days    .         .  15,000,000 

3.  Due  by  banks  incorporated  by  the  States        800,000 

18,030,000 

II.  Specie  in  the  vaults 5,000,000 

III.  Coit  of  lots  of  ground  and  buildings  erected     .         .     .        480,000 

Total,  Cr 23,610,000 

Dr   I.  Capitalstock  of  the  bank            .         .         .  10,000,000 
II.  Moneys  deposited  by  government  and  by  in- 
dividuals   8,500,000 

HI.  Bank  notes  in  circulation  .         .         .     4,500,000 

Total,  Dr.     .        •      23,000,000 


Leaving  a  balance  for  contingencies  of    .         .         .         510,000 

The  secretary  contended  that  this  statement  proved  that,  as  a  bank,  its  affairs 

*'  had  been  wisely  and  skilfully  managed." 

Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  that,  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  the  capital  should 

ultimately  be  increased  to  30,000,000  dollars. 

The  report  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  Congress  rose  the  same  day. 

Various  plans  were  brought  forward  the  following  year :  one,  which  had  few 

advocates,  for  establishing  a  national  bank  in  the  city  of  Washington.     The 

charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  allowed  to  expire.     Party  feeling,  it 

is  alleged,  as  much  as  patriotism,  prevented  its  renewal.     Mr.  Ktkin  observes — 

*'  The  influence  of  state  banks  was  also  brought  to  bear  on  the  great  question  Ibea 
before  Congress;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  these  banks  had  at  that 
time  increased  to  nearly  ninety,  located  in  most  of  the  states,  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
forty  millions,  their  influence  could  have  had  no  inconsiderable  weight.  With  this  union 
of  views  and  interest  against  the  bank,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  charter  granting  it  should 
be  suffered  to  expire."  ♦ 

*  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  senate,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  says, "  The  democra- 
tic Dresses  in  these  great  states  (referring  to  the  states  opposed  to  the  bank)  have,  for  more  than 
twelve  months  past,  teemed  with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse  against  every  member  of  C^ongresB. 
who  has  dared  to  utter  a  syllable,  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  the  bank  charter.     The  member  who 
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War  foUowed,  and  the  state  banks  furnished  to  the  government  the  greater 
part  of  its  loans,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aided  in 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue.  Increased  issues  of  paper,  and 
the  depression  of  commerce,  occasioned  the  banks  south  of  New  England  to 
suspend  payment  in  specie.  Depreciation  followed,  and  the  government  raised 
loans,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  upon  the  most  disadvantageous  terms. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  September,  1814,  Mr.  Dallas,  then  secre- 
tary of  die  treasury,  submitted  a  plan  for  a  national  bank.  He  contended  that 
its  direct  tendency  would  be  to  restore  and  continue  an  uniform  national  cur- 
rency :  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  object  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
state  banks.  The  nation  had  been  labouring  under  the  evils  of  a  disordered  cur- 
rency, and  Congress,  it  was  believed,  felt  disposed  to  organise  an  institution  that 
might,  if  possible,  afford  relief,  and  establish  the  credit  of  the  country  upon  a 
solid  foundation. 

Mr.  Dallas,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  brought  forward  in  the  session 
which  met  in  September,  1814,  a  scheme  for  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  50,000,000  dollars,  divided  into  100,000  shares  of  500  dollars  each ;  three- 
fifths  of  the  capital,  30,000,0<X)  dollars,  to  be  subscribed  by  corporations  or,  by 
individuals,  and  two-fifths,  20,000^000  dollars,  by  the  United  States.  Of  the 
subscriptions  by  corporations  or  individuals,  one-fifth,  or  6,000,000  dollars,  to 
be  paid  in  specie^  and  four-fifths,  or  24,000,000  dollars,  either  in  specie  or  six 
per  cent  stock,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  treasury  notes,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  latter,  and  three-fifths  of  the  former.  The  sub- 
scription of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock ;  the  treasury 
notes  subscribed  might  be  paid  in  public  six  per  cent  stock ;  and  no  part  of 
the  public  stock,  which  constituted  a  portion  of  the  capital,  was  to  be  sold,  during 
€tie  then  existing  war,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  for  less  than  par ;  nor,  at 
any  time,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  moiety,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
The  bank  was  to  be  bound  to  lend  to  the  United  States  treasury  30,000,000 
dollars,  at  six  per  cent  interest. — Pitkin* 

A  bill  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  house,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 

above  plan. 

Differences  of  opinion,  however,  were  soon  manifested,  as  to  some  of  the 
principles  on  which  such  a  bank  would  be  established.  These  differences  in- 
volved the  amount  of  capital,  and  whether  it  should  chiefly  consist  of  six  per 
cent  public  stock,  then  issued,  or  of  treasury  notes  to  be  issued ;  whether  the 
United  States  treasury  should  hold  stock  in  it,  and  have  a  direction  in  its  manage- 
ment; whether  the  bank  should  be  bound  to  lend  the  government  30,000,000 

dares  to  give  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  is  instantly  charged  with  being 
bribed  by  the  agents  of  the  bank— with  being  corrupt — with  having  trampled  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people — with  having  sold  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  capi- 
talbts — with  being  guilty  of  perjury,  by  having  violated  tlie  constitution." 

VOL.  II.  6     X 
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dollars  when  required^  and  be  prohibited  from  selling  public  stock,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war ;  and  whether  it  should  have  power  to  suspend  specie 
payments. 

Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  '^  that  the  capital  should  consist  of  6,000^000  dollars  in 
specie,  and  44,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  to  be  thereafter  issued,  and 
which  might  be  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock,  and  sold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bank ; 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be  a  stockholder,  or  have  any  agency  in  the 
management  of  the  institution ;  that  it  should  not  be  bound  to-make  loans  to  the 
government,  nor  have  power  to  suspend  specie  payments/'  After  much  debate 
and  division,  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  embrace  the  above  propositions  of 
Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  the  capital  was  reduced  to  30,000,000  dollars.  The  bill  thus 
amended  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  treasury  department,  nor  that  of 
a  majority  of  the  house,  and  was  negatived. 

'^Soon  after  this,  a  bill  for  a  national  bank,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  passed  by  the  senate,  and  sent  to  the  house.  This 
bill  contained  a  clause  empowering  the  bank  to  suspend  specie  payments,  in  case,  during 
the  war,  or  one  year  after,  there  should  be  such  a  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  as  to  *•  in- 
duce a  reasonable  and  probable  belief  that  it  was  intended  to  be  exported,  so  as  lo 
endanger  the  specie  capital  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  country ;  or  to  be  wilfuUy  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  so  as  to  embarrass,  obstruct,  and  discredit  the  pecuniary  transactions 
of  the  people  and  the  government,  as  well  as  the  bank  itself ;  or  should  be  demanded  in 
consequence  of  a  mlful  accumulation  of  bills  of  the  bank,  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  credit  of  the  institution.  The  president  of  the  United  States  was  to  have  power 
to  direct  the  bank  to  resume,  or  continue  to  suspend  specie  payments,  as  he  might  deem 
expedient." — Pitkin. 

The  details  of  this  bill  again  became  subjects  of  serious  debate  in  the  house, 

and  every  attempt  to  amend  the  bill^  so  as  to  make  it  a  specie  paying  bank,  was 

unsuccessful. 

On  the  third  reading,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Webster  *•  To  recommit  the  bill  to 
a  select  committee,  with  special  instructions,  to  amend  it  by  reducing  the  capital  to 
25,000,000  dollars,  by  striking  out  the  provisions  allowing  the  bank  to  suspend  specie 
payments,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  bank  to  lend  money  to  the  government,  and  pro- 
hibiting it  from  selling  its  stock  during  the  war."  In  support  of  this  motion,  Mr. 
Webster  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  and  the  ill 
effects  it  must  necessarily  have  on  the  credit  and  currency  of  the  country,  with  great 
force  of  argument,  and  with  not  a  little  sarcastic  severity.  '*  The  loan  of  thirty  mill  ions," 
said  Mr.  Webster,  *'  can  only  be  made  by  an  immediate  issue  of  bills  to  that  amount. 
If  these  bills  should  return,  the  bank  will  not  be  able  to  pay  them.  This  is  certain  ;  and 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  power  is  given  to  the  directors,  by  the  act,  to  suspend,  at 
their  own  discretion,  the  payment  of  their  notes,  until  the  president  of  the  United  States 
shall  otherwise  order.  The  president  will  give  no  such  order,  because  the  necessities  of 
government  will  compel  it  to  draw  on  the  bank  till  the  bank  becomes  as  necessitous  as 
itself.  Indeed,  whatever  orders  may  be  given  or  withheld,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible 
for  the  bank  to  pay  its  notes.  No  such  thing  is  expected  from  it.  The  first  note  it 
issues  will  be  dishonoured  on  its  return,  and  yet  it  will  continue  to  pour  out  its  paper, 
80  long  as  the  government  can  apply  it,  in  any  degree,  to  its  purposes. 

<<  What  sort  of  an  institution  is  this  T  Mr.  Webster  asked ;  '*  it  looks  less  like  a 
bank  than  a  department  of  government.  It  will  be  properly  the  paper  money  depart- 
ment. Us  capital  is  government  debts ;  the  amount  of  its  issues  will  depend  on  govern- 
ment necessities ;  government,  in  effect,  absolves  itself  from  its  own  debts  to  the  bank. 
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and,  by  way  of  compensation,  absolres  the  bank  from  its  own  contracts  with  others. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  wonderful  scheme  of  finance.  The  government  is  to  grow  rich,  be- 
cause it  is  to  borrow  without  obligation  of  repaying ;  and  is  to  borrow  of  a  bank,  which 
issues  paper,  without  liability  to  redeem  it.  If  this  bank,  like  other  institutions  which 
dull  and  plodding  common  sense  has  created,  were  to  pay  its  debts,  it  must  have  some 
limits  to  its  issues  of  paper  ;  therefore,  there  would  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not 
make  loans  to  government.  This  would  fall  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  contrivers  of  thi^ 
system^  They  provide  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  in  entire  exemption  from  pay- 
ment. They  found  the  bank,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  discredit  of  government,  and 
then  hope  to  enrich  government  out  of  the  insolvency  of  their  bank.  With  them,  poverty 
itself  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and  bankruptcy  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  treasure. 
They  rely,  not  in  the  ability  of  the  bank,  but  in  its  beggary  5  not  in  gold  and  silver  col- 
lected in  its  vaults,  to  pay  its  debts  and  fulfil  its  promises,  but  in  its  locks  and  bars, 
provided  by  statute,  to  fasten  its  doors  against  the  solicitations  and  clamours  of  im- 
portunate creditors.  Such  an  institution,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  not  only  be  able 
to  sustain  itself,  but  buoy  up  the  sinking  credit  of  the  government.  A  bank,  which  does 
not  pay,  is  to  guarantee  the  engagements  of  a  government  which  does  not  pay  !  John 
Doe  is  to  become  security  for  Richard  Roe.  Thus,  the  empty  vaults  of  the  treasury  are 
to  be  filled  from  the  equally  empty  vaults  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  ingenious  invention  of  a 
partnership  of  insolvents,  is  to  restore  and  re-establish  the  credit  of  both." 

The  house  divided,  and  the  votes  were  eighty-one  in  the  afiirmative  and  eighty  in 
the  negative.  The  speaker,  being  opposed  to  the  bill,  gave  his  vote  in  the  negative : 
the  votes  being  equal,  the  bill  was  lost. 

The  bill  was  reconsidered  the  next  day,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  soon 
after  reported  the  same,  with  amendments,  reducing  the  capital  to  30,000,000  dollars,  to 
consist  of  5,000,000  dollars  in  specie,  15,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  and 
10,000,000  dollars  in  stock  of  the  United  States,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
with  a  reservation  of  a  right  in  the  United  States  to  subscribe  an  additional  5,000,000 
dollars,  payable  in  four  per  cent  stock.  Other  amendments  were  also  proposed  by  the 
committee,  particularly  by  striking  out  the  clauses  relating  to  a  compulsory  loan,  and 
the  power  of  suspending  specie  payments.  These  amendments  were  substantially  agreed 
to  in  the  house,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority,  120  to  37 ;  and  was  finally 
concurred  in  by  the  senate. 

This  bill  was  returned  by  the  president,  with  his  objections,  not  founded  upon  the 
question  of  constitutional  power — a  question  which  the  president  expressly  waived,  as 
he'mg  fuHi/  settled;  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  calculated  **  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  jeviving  public  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of 
aiding  the  treasury,  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  the  revenue,  and  by 
afifording  to  the  public  more  durable  loans."  The  bill,  not  being  repassed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  senate  to  which  it  was  returned,  did  not  become  a  law.*     A  national  bank,  how- 

*  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  war,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  the  issue, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  200,000,000  dollars  of  paper  money  I  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  an  ably  written  article  on  "  Banking,"  observes : — "  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
not  adopted,  but  the  principles  involved  in  his  scheme,  namely,  to  carrj'  on  the  war  without  dis- 
turbing the  popularity 
be  put  in  operation 
in  his  excellent  wof 

establish  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  50,000.000  dollar^  of  which  5.000,000  dollars  were  to  be  paid  in 
coin,  15,000,000  dollars  in  six  percent  stock,  20,000,000  dollars  in  treasury-  notes,  and  10,000,000 
dollars  to  be  subscribed  by  government.  In  one  paragraph,  it  was  declared  *  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  bound  to  lend  the  government,  reimbursable  at  their  pleasure,  30,000,000  dollars  :'  and 
in  another  paragraph,  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  *  until  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1816,  it 
shall  not  be  obligatory  on  said  corporation  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie.'  Authority  was  also 
given  to  Congress  to  authorise,  in  certain  contingencies,  *  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  for 
such  time  or  times  as  they  may  deem  proper.' 

Tliis  bill,  it  was  observed,  "  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  repudiating  legislation  of 
Mississippi,  or  to  the  non-paying  state  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  passed,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1815, 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  sixteen. 
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ever,  seemed  the  only  resource  left  to  restore  public  credit,  and  enable  gOTemmeot  to 
prosecute  the  war ;  the  senate,  therefore,  immediately  passed  another  bill,  in  accord- 

**  This  scheme  of  paying  the  debts  and  the  current  expenditures  of  the  goremsieot,  not  by 
means  of  taxation,  but  by  incurring  new  liabilities — founaed  as  it  was  on  unsoaod  priDciples  of 
currency  and  banking,  and  still  more  unsound  principles  of  morals — is  thus  forciUy  cnaracterised 
oy  Air.  vVcustci-,  at  tliat  day  if  not  a  leading  member  of  Congress,  certainly  one  of  the  most  able 
of  them  ; — 

**  From  this  miserably  conceived,  but  plausible  and  popular  scheme,  founded  on  reasouings 
alike  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  currency,  of  banking,  and  finance  ;  to  the  conclusions  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  dictates  of  common  honesty,  so  happily  exposed  to  the  contempt,  ridicule, 
and  reprobation  of  the  world ;  the  country  was  only  saved  by  the  reception  of  news  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  while  the  bill  was  on  its  passage  tlirough  the  lower  branch  of  Coo- 
gress.  *  In  the  timely  arrival  of  tliat  intelligence,*  says  Mr.  Gouge,  '  we  must  attribute  the  deli- 
very of  the  country  from  the  curse  of  a  national  paper  currency.  If  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  liis  cabinet,  had  been  allowed  to  take  their  own  way,  we  should  have  had  a  national 
bank  with  a  paper  capital  of  50,000,000  dollars,  issuing  notes — redeemable  in  paper.' 

**  The  unsound  and  immoral  principles  embraced  in  this  plan  of  a  bank  contrived  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  while  Mr.  Dallas  was  nt  the  head  of  the  treasury;  a  man 
wholly  ignorant,  as  his  writings  and  his  conduct  have  shown,  of  the  principles  of  currency  and 
finance  ;  or  careless,  if  not  thus  ignorant  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  his  scheme ;  are  simi- 
lar to  those  on  which  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  acted,  at  the  gratuitous  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  that  state,  in  1839.  The  banks  of  Pennsylvania  were  enabled,  by  an  application  to 
the  legislature,  to  continue  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  defraud  their  creditors ; 
on  the  condition  that  the  state,  which  was  deeply  in  debt  and  in  discredit,  should  have  the  privU^e 
of  defrauding  the  shareholders  of  the  banks,  by  exchanging  its  almost  worthless  certificates  of  state 
debt,  for  the  paper  issues  of  those  banks  ;  for  bank  notes  which,  though  unredeemable  in  coin,  and 
depreciated,  could  be  forced,  as  good  money,  on  the  creditors  of  the  state,  and  on  the  people  of 
other  states. 

"  In  such  a  dishonest  and  foolish  copartnership,  both  parties,  however,  suffered.  The 
banks  have  lost  nearly  all  their  capitals,  while  the  debt  of  the  state  has  risen  since  the  suspen- 
sion of  1839,  from  about  30,000,000  dollars  to  upwards  of  40,000,000  dollars,  and  it  'is  now  acco- 
mulating  at  a  rate  which  will  double  its  present  amount  in  less  than  ten  years. 

"  So  in  respect  to  the  operative  effects  of  the  financial  principles  laid  down  in  the  sdieme  of 
Mr.  Madison  and  his  cabinet.  If  it  had  prevailed,  and  the  war  expenditure  been  continued  for  a 
few  years  more,  on  the  war  scale  of  expenses  ;  the  national  debt,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  in- 
stead of  being  130,000,000  dollars,  would  have  been  five  times,  and  perliaps  ten  times,  thatarooont. 
It  would,  in  any  event,  have  required  such  a  burdensome  rate  of  taxation,  direct,  as  well  as  indi- 
rect, as  this  nation  have  no  practical  knowledge  of,  and  which  might  have  made  the  doctrine  of 
repudiation — or,  at  any  rate,  the  doctrine  of  nonpayment  of  debt — as  acceptable  and  popular  in 
Congress  and  out  of  ('ongress,  as  both  of  them  now  are  in  some  five  or  six  or  more  members  of  the 
confederation. 

"  Of  the  debt  incurred  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  full  one>fourth  of  it  was  the  effect  of 
our  paper  currency.  From  its  great  depreciation,  the  government  was  robbed  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  revenue,  the  taxes  and  duties  having  been  paid,  as  they  will  always  be  in  all  such 
cases,  in  the  cheapest  circulating  medium,  namely,  in  those  bank-notes  which  are  the  most  depre- 
ciated in  value.  Secondly,  their  borrowings  upon  issues  of  stock  certificates  and  treasury  notes 
were  received  in  the  most  depreciated  notes  in  circulation,  while  the  debt  of  130,000,000  doUan 
was,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  paid  in  a  sound  and  honest  currency  of  the  present  standard 
value. 

**  But  enormous  as  have  been  the  direct  and  immediate  expenses  of  the  wars  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  this  country,  considering  their  short  duration — the  indirect,  collateral  and  remote  pecuniary 
consequences,  connected  with  wars  and  consequent  upon  them — have  been  much  greater,  and  more 
burdensome ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  political  and  moral  evils,  infinitely  more  destructive  of  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind,  than  can  arise  from  any  amount  of  pecuniary  injuries  which  wais 
have  ever  occasioned. 

'^  Of  the  economical  eff*ects  of  the  wars  referred  to,  between  all  our  navigating  and  commercial 
competitors — in  which  this  nation  only  participated  for  a  short  time — upon  the  production  and 
consumption  of  one  of  our  greatest  staples,  cotton — we  slmll,  in  the  succeeding  number,  produce 
facts  that  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  assertion — a  truth  which  it  is  important  to  have  sus- 
tained, admitted,  believed,  and  felt — and  what  is  that  truth  ?  Why,  that  the  general,  tlie  great,  the 
universal  interests  of  this  nation,  and  of  other  nations — limited  even  to  the  mere  and  mean  consi- 
deration of  pecuniary  thrift — mean  in  comparison  with  other  and  higher  considerations— are  best 
promoted  by  a  continuance  of  peace  ;  of  peace  not  merely  between  this  country  and  other  coun- 
tries—but  a  peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth/*  — Letters  to  Cotton  Manufacturers, 
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ance  with  the  views  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  and  which  was  sent  to  the  house 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  and  would,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  have  then  passed, 
but  for  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  with  England.  **  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
question  was  to  be  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  mail  arrived  from  New  York, 
bringing  a  letter  to  one  of  the  members,  put  in  as  the  mail  was  closing,  informing  him 
that  a  rumour  had  just  reached  the  city  of  a  vessel's  being  at  the  Hook,  bringing  news 
of  peace.  The  house,  apprised  of  this,  immediately  adjourned  without  taking  the 
question  ;  and  the  next  day  the  news  being  confirmed,  the  bill  itself,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Lowndes,  was  postponed  indefinitely  ;  and  the  subject  of  a  bank  was  no  further  agitated 
during  ihe  remaining  short  period  of  the  session.'* — PUkin, 

Mr.  Wharton,  of  Pennsylvania,  author  of  several  articles  on  commercial 
legislation,  observes  with  reference  to  the  chartering  (in  1816),  of  the  new  bank 
of  the  United  States — 

"  Congress  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  1815,  and  while,  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  the  relief  to  be  experienced  from  legislation  was  rated  at  the  highest  pitch,  the 
legislature  itself  entered  into  the  field  with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  unprecedented 
since  the  formation  of  the  government.  The  return  of  peace  had  produced  a  buoyancy 
in  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  is  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
experienced  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who,  on  a  bright  March  morning,  throw  open  the  win- 
dows of  their  school-room,  and  discover  that  the  frost  has  already  begun  to  loosen  its 
nets  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Men  looked  northwards,  and  southwards,  and  west- 
wards, at  the  great  and  fertile  tracts  which  had  just  been  reclaimed  from  the  hazards  of 
border  war  ;  and,  as  the  want  of  the  ancient  mechanist  had  been  once  supplied — as  a  base 
had  been  discovered  on  which  should  rest  the  lever  by  which  a  world  could  be  moved,  the 
only  thing  remaining  was,  that  the  lever  itself  should  be  constructed.  The  capitol  was 
looked  up  to  ps  the  necessary  shop  from  whence  the  machinery  should  issue.  By  Con- 
gress a  bank  must  be  chartered,  whose  influence  should  counteract  the  costiveness  which 
had  impeded  the  monetary  circulation.  To  Congress  was  committed  the  task  of  re- 
moving, on  the  one  hand,  the  national  debt,  and  of  cancelling,  on  the  other,  the  existing 
taxes.  Through  Congress,  not  only  the  desolation  which  had  followed  a  protracted  war 
was  to  be  remedied,  but  fresh  and  permanent  springs  of  prosperity  were  to  be  opened. 
That  wise  and  equal  trust  in  personal  industry  and  personal  honesty,  by  which  alone 
permanent  prosperity  can  be  insured,  was  forgotten,  and  the  people  rushed  to  the  legis- 
lature for  the  production  of  a  panacea  which  should  restore  the  drooping  energies  of  the 
land  and  multiply  its  resources. 

<<The  tone  and  bearing  of  the  new  Congress  was  calculated  to  promote  the  popular 
expectation.  The  old  lines  of  party  demarcation  vanished,  and  each  interest,  no  longer 
checked  by  past  professions  or  personal  experience,  was  willing  to  enter  with  the  fullest 
enthusiasm  into  the  new  plans  of  national  aggrandisement.  The  old  party  leaders  had 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  in  their  place  was  found  a  generation  who  had  known  them 
not.  There  were  but  few  members  of  either  house  who  could  date  their  legislative  his- 
tory to  the  days  of  the  first  president,  and  among  them  Mr.  Rufus  King,  in  the  senate, 
and  Mr.  Randolph,  in  the  house,  were  the  only  men  whose  parliamentary  abilities 
equalled  their  parliamentary  experience.  The  demolition  of  the  federal  party  during 
Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  and  the  war  enthusiasm  under  Mr.  Madison,  had  gone  a 
great  way  to  destroy,  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  who  then  rose  into  action,  those 
restraints  which  party  discipline  or  hereditary  prejudice  might  have  created.  When  we 
look  over  the  votes  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  congresses,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  the  old  party  landmarks  are  reversed,  and  that  the  nominal  federalists  are  discovered 
battling  against  measures  once  deemed  instinct  with  federalism,  while  the  nominal  demo- 
crats give  their  earnest  support  to  plans  at  which  the  father  of  democracy  shuddered. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  broad  and  defined  boundary  line  between  the  statesmen  of  the  re« 
volutionary  war,  and  those  of  the  war  of  1812.  Ordinarily,  the  texture  of  the  legislature 
preserves  an  aspect  of  uniformity  from  session  to  session,  from  the  fact  that  though  changes 
take  place,  they  take  place  gradually,  and  that  though  new  members  must  necessarily 
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arise,  they  appear,  like  fresh  strands  woven  into  a  rope  at  intervals,  so  divided  as  to  pre-* 
serve  unbroken  the  continuity  of  the  series.  But,  at  the  time  of  the  late  war,  the  capitol 
received  an  instalment  of  young  legislators,  all  of  them  about  the  same  age^  and  most 
of  them  endowed  with  g^eat  ability.*' 

On  the  6th  of  December^  1816^  a  motion  was  made  and  agreed  to,  ''  that 
so  much  of  the  president's  message  as  related  to  a  uniform  national  currency  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Calhoun^  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina  (who  soon  after  was  removed  to  the 
senate)  Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts, 
be  the  said  committee.  To  their  charge  was  committed  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Madison's  message  : — 

*^  The  arrangements  of  the  finances,  with  a  view  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  a 
permanent  peace  establishment,  will  necessarily  enter  into  the  deliberations  of  Congress 
during  the  present  session.  It  is  true,  that  the  improved  condition  of  the  public  revenue 
will  not  only  afford  the  means  of  maintaining  the  faith  of  the  government  with  its  creditors 
inviolate,  and  of  prosecuting  successfully  the  measures  of  the  most  liberal  policy,  but 
will  also  justify  an  immediate  alleviation  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the 
war.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  every  modification  of  the  finances,  that  the  benefits  of 
a  uniform  national  currency  should  be  restored  to  the  community.  The  absence  of  the 
precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  temporary  evil;  but,  until  they  can  again  be 
rendered  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  itdevolveson  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute,  which  shall  equally  engage  the  confidence  and  accommodate  the  wants 
of  the  citizens  throughout  the  union.  If  the  operation  of  the  state  banks  cannot  pro- 
duce this  result,  the  probable  operation  of  a  national  bank  will  merit  consideration  ;  and 
if  neither  of  these  expedients  be  deemed  effectual,  it  may  become  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  terms  upon  which  the  notes  of  the  government  (no  longer  required  as  an  instrument 
of  credit)  shall  be  issued,  upon  motives  of  general  policy,  as  a  common  medium  of 
circulation.*' 

On  December  25,  1815,  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  chairman  of  the  bank  committee, 

received  from  the  secretary  a  letter  both  long  and  elaborate,  presenting  a  scheme 

for  a  national  bank,  which  was  reported  without  amendment  to  the  house,  and 

of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

1.  The  charter  of  the  bank, —  1.  To  continue  twenty-one  years. 

2.  To  be  exclusive. 

II.   The  capital  of  the  bank.— I.  To  be  35,000,000  dollars  at  present. 

2.  To  be  augmented  by  Congress  to  50,000,000  dollars,  and  the  additional  sum  to 
be  distributed  among  the  several  states. 

3.  To  be  divided  into  350,000  shares  of  100  dollars  each,  on  the  capital  of 
35,000,000  dollars;  and  to  be  subscribed—  dollars. 

By  the  United  States,  one-fifth,  or  70,000  shares  .         .         .     7,000,000 

By  corporations  and  individuals,  four-fifths,  or  280,000  shares       .  28.000,000 

Total 35,000,000 

4.  To  be  compounded  of  public  debt,  and  of  gold  and  silver,  as  to  the  subscriptions 
of  corporations  and  individuals,  in  the  proportions —  dollars. 

Of  funded  debt,  three-fourths,  equal  to 21,000,000 

Of  gold  and  silver,  one-fourth,  equal  to 7,000,000 

Total  28,000,000 
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Tlie  subscriptions  of  6  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  par. 

The  subscriptions  of  3  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  56  per  cent. 

The  subscriptions  of  7  percent  stock  to  be  at  106.51  per  cent. 

5.  The  subscriptions  in  public  debt  may  be  discharged  at  pleasure  by  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  subscribed. 

6.  The  subscriptions  of  corporations  or  individuals  to  be  payable  by  instalment?. 
(1.)  Specie,  at  subscribing —  dollars. 

On  each  share,  6  dollars 1 ,400,000 

At  six  months,  5  dollars        .         .         .         .         .         .         .     .  1 ,400,000 

At  twelve  months,  5  dollars 1,400,000 

At  eighteen  months,  10  dollars 2,800,000 


Total 7,000,000 

(2.)  Public  debt,  at  subscribing — 

Each  share,  25  dollars 7,000,000 

At  six  months,  25  dollars 7,000,000 

At  twelve  month?,  25  dollars 7,000,000 


Total 21,000,000 

7.  The  subscriptions  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  not  extending 
beyond  a  period  of  seven  years  ;  the  first  instalment  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
and  the  payments  to  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  either  in  gold  and 
silver;  or  in  6  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government ;  or  in 
treasury  notes,  not  fundable  nor  bearing  interest,  nor  payable  at  a  particular  time;  but 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  bank,  with  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  re-issue 
the  treasury  notes  so  paid,  from  time  to  time,  until  they  are  discharged  by  payments  to 
the  government. 

8.  The  bank  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  the  stock  portion  of  its  capital,  to  an  amount 

not  exceeding ,  in  any  one  year;  but,  if  the  sales  are  intended  to  be  effected  in  the 

United  States,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  com- 
missioneis  of  the  sinking  fund  may,  if  they  please,  become  the  purchasers  at  the  market 
price,  not  exceeding  par. 

III.  The  government  of  the  bank,— I,  The  bank  shall  be  established  at  Philadelphia, 
with  power  to  erect  branches,  or  to  employ  state  banks  as  branches,  elsewhere. 

2.  There  shall  be  twenty-five  directors  for  the  bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  thirteen 
directors  for  each  of  the  branches,  where  branches  are  erected,  with  the  usual  description 
and  number  of  officers. 

3.  The  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
shall  annually  appoint  five  as  the  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia. 

4.  The  qualified  stockholders  shall  annually  elect  twenty  of  the  directors  of  the  bank 
at  Philadelphia,  but  a  portion  of  the  directors  shall  be  changed  at  every  annual  election, 
upon  the  principle  of  rotation. 

5.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  shall,  annually,  at  their  first  meeting 
after  their  election,  choose  one  of  the  five  directors  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate 
of  the  United  States  to  be  president  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  president  of  the  bank  shall 
always  be  re-eligible  if  re*appointed. 

6.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  shall  annuaUv  appoint  thirteen  directors 
for  each  of  the  branches,  where  branches  are  erected,  and  shall  transmit  a  list  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

7.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  shall  annually  designate,  from  the  list  of  the  branch  directors,  the  person  to  be 
the  president  of  the  respective  branches. 

8.  None  but  resident  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  directors  of  the  bank  or  its 
branches. 

9.  The  stockholders  may  vote  for  directors  in  person  or  by  proxy ;  but  no  stock- 
bolder,  who  is  not  resident  within  the  United  States  at  the  time  or  election,  shall  vote  by 
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proxy  ;  nor  shall  any  ooe  vote  as  proxy  a  greater  number  of  votes  than  he  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  his  own  right,  according  to  a  scale  of  voting,  to  be  graduated  by  the 
number  of  shares  which  the  voters  respectively  hold. 

10.  The  bank  and  its  several  branches,  or  the  state  banks  employed  as  branches, 
shall  furnish  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  with  statements  of  their 
oElcers,  in  such  form  and  at  such  periods  as  shall  be  required. 

IV.  The  privileges  and  duties  of  the  bank, — 1.  The  bank  shall  enjoy  the  usual  privi- 
leges, and  be  subject  to  the  usual  restrictions  of  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  iostitmed 
for  such  purposes,  and  the  forgery  of  its  notes  shall  be  made  penal. 

2.  The  notes  of  the  bank  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States, 
unless  Congress  shall  hereafter  otherwise  provide  by  law. 

3.  The  bank  and  its  branches,  and  state  banks  employed  as  branches,  shall  give  the 
necessary  aid  and  facility  to  the  treasury  for  transferring  the  public  funds  from  place  to 
place,  and  for  making  payments  to  the  public  creditors,  without  charging  commissions, 
or  claiming  allowances  on  account  of  differences  of  exchange,  &c. 

V.  The  organisation  and  operation  of  the  bank, — 1.  Subscriptions  to  be  opened  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  at  as  few  places  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  coovenieDt. 
The  commissioners  may  be  named  in  the  act,  or  appointed  by  the  president. 

2.  The  bank  to  be  organised,  and  commence  its  operations  in  specie  as  soon  as  the 
sum  of  1,400,000  dollars  has  been  actually  received  from  the  subscribers  in  gold  and 
silver. 

3.  The  bank  shall  not  at  any  time  suspend  its  specie  payments,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  previously  authorised  by  Congress,  if  in  session,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  Congress  be  not  in  session.  In  the  latter  case  the  suspension  shall  continue 
six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  no  longer,  unless  authorised  by  law. 

VI.  The  bonttsfor  the  charter  of  the  bank, — ^The  subscribers  shall  pay  a  premium  to 
the  government  for  its  charter.  Estimating  the  profits  of  the  bank  from  the  probable 
advance  in  the  value  of  its  stock  and  the  result  of  its  business,  when  in  full  operation,  at 
seven  per  cent,  a  bonus  of  1,500,000,  payable  in  equal  instalments  of  two,  three,  and 
four  years  after  the  bank  commences  its  operations,  might,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
considered  as  about  four  per  cent  upon  its  capital,  and  would  contribute  a  reasonable 
premium. 

On  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the  chairman  of  the  bank  committee,  did  the  duty  devolve  of  pre- 
senting the  charter  to  the  house,  and  supporting  it  after  it  was  presented.  Mr.  (lalboun, 
thoueh  not  much  beyond  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  present,  and  had  taken  an  actiie 
part  in  the  house  during  the  two  preceding  sessions;  and  from  his  great  ability, his  bold- 
ness, his  freedom  from  those  points  of  offence  which  so  often  detract  from  the  power  of  a 
parliamentary  leader,  he  had  been  selected  by  the  administration  as  its  organ,  not  only 
on  the  bank  question,  but  upon  most  of  the  remaining  points  to  which  the  attention  of 
Congress  was  directed. 

There  were  objections  to  the  bill  urged,  at  the  time,  with  great  force.  It  was  main- 
tained that  the  establishment  of  the  bank  would  in  no  degree  facilitate  exchanges.  "  Sup- 
posing that  the  paper  of  any  one  particular  bank,  state,  or  town,  was  6fteen  percent 
below  par,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  exchange  on  a  distant  point,  it  vas 
deducib]e,from  actual  calculation,  that  to  buy  at  once  a  draft  on  the  place  to  be  reached 
would  cost  no  more  than  to  exchange  the  depreciated  paper  into  the  notes  of  the  natiooal 
institution.  In  either  case  the  fifteen  per  cent  depreciation  was  to  be  overcome ;  and 
since  the  bank  did  not  lessen  the  difficulty,  the  argument  in  its  favour,  drawn  from  ex- 
change operations,  was  of  no  value." 

It  was  agreed  also,  **  that  great  danger  would  accrue  from  the  want  of  respon- 
sibility of  both  president  and  directors.  Great  sums  of  money  would  constantly 
ebb  and  flow  through  their  hands,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  lest,  by  those  tempUtions 
which  in  the  strain  of  mercantile  vicissitudes  were  presented,  facilities  so  mat  might.be 
abused.  It  was  suggested  that  the  directors  should  be  salaried,  and  be  male  responsible; 
but  so  anxious  was  the  house  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  new  stock- 
holders, that  the  proposition  found  little  support.  As  the  discussion  progressed,  bow- 
ever  the  doubts  felt  by  a  few  at  first  began  to  be  more  generally  entertained,  and  the 
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large  minority  which  was  found  against  the  bill  on  its  passage,  exhibited  the  great 
reluctance  of  even  the  administration  members  to  adopt  in  full  the  administration  scheme. 

**  It  was  argued,  in  the  third  place,  that  all  that  the  country  wanted  was  to  be  left 
alone,  and  that  it  was  most  unwise  to  fasten  upon  her,  for  twenty-five  years,  a  measure 
which  was  meant,  and  constructed  to  meet,  a  temporary  emergency.  The  great  ex- 
ertions which  the  war  had  induced,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  state  of  lassitude  and 
exhaustion  ;  but  was  it  just  to  suppose  that  such  a  state  would  continue,  and  to  frame  a 
system  of  stimulants,  which  must  be  used  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future  ? 
If  the  country  wants  to  be  lifted  up,  apply  the  proper  machinery  for  the  purpose ;  but  do 
not,  after  she  is  once  upright,  subject  her  to  a  continual  upward  strain.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  '  In  this  young  nation,  with  its  vast  resources  and  solid  wealth,  the 
remedies  would  come  of  themselves,  in  a  great  degree,  if  we  have  patience  to  wait  for 
them.'  The  best  policy,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  let  alone ;  to  legislate,  at  all  events,  for 
the  present  and  not  for  the  future,  and  to  trust  much  more  to  the  active  and  permanent 
exertions  of  the  people  themselves,  than  to  the  insubstantial  labours  of  their  legis- 
lature." 

On  the  appearance  of  the  bill  in  the  house,  it  was  saluted  by  a  series  of  amendments, 
the  most  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  bill  was  finally  carried,  and  the  charter 
signed  by  the  president  on  the  10th  of  April,  1816. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  did  not  immediately  commence  business.  It 
was  considered  necessary  first  to  provide  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  currency, 
and  against  future  depreciations.  A  special  agent  was  sent  to  Europe  to  con- 
tract for  specie,  7,311,750  dollars  value  of  which  was,  between  Jtily,  1817^  and 
December^  1818,  imported  into  the  United  States  for'the  use  of  the  national 
bank,  at  an  expense  of  525,277  dollars.    Mr.  Pitkin  observes  that — 

^*In  addition  to  this  expense,  during  the  year  1817 — 18,  a  scheme  of  stock-jobbing 
was  devised  and  carried  on  in  the  shares  of  the  bank,  highly  injurious  to  the  bank  itself, 
as  well  as  the  public,  in  which  some  of  the  directors,  and  even  some  of  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  were  concerned. 

^*  In  this  scheme,  a  large  amount  of  the  money  of  the  bank  was  used,  being  loaned 
to  those  concerned  in  it,  on  pledges  of  the  very  stock  purchased  with  the  loan,  at  125 
dollars  per  share.  In  consequence  of  these  profligate  speculations,  the  price  of  shares, 
about  the  Ist  of  September,  1817,  rose  to  156|  dollars.  The  bubble,  however,  at  last 
burst,  and,  in  December,  1818,  the  price  fell  to  1 10  dollars  per  share. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  mismanagement,  the  bank  lost  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  dollars;  the  loss  at  the  office  at  Baltimore  alone,  amounted  to  1,671,221 
dollars ;  and  the  bank  was  unable  for  a  long  time  to  make  dividends. 

**  On  a  change  in  its  direction  and  presidency,  the  bank  gradually  recovered  from  its 
losses,  and  has  since  been  managed  in  a  manner,  not  only  highly  beneficial  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  greatly  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large.  In  the  course  of 
sixteen  years,  this  institution  has  collected  and  received  in  its  vaults  public  money,  to 
the  amount  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  -,  and  this  vast  amount  it 
has  disbursed  and  distributed  through  the  United  States,  in  the  payment,  not  only  of  the 
various  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  but  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  the  numerous  eovernment  pensions,  &c. ;  and  this  has  been  done  without 
the  loss  or  expense  of  a  single  dollar  to  the  government.  It  has  also  aided  the  govern- 
ment by  temporary  loans ;  and  in  this  way,  in  one  instance,  saved  the  public  credit.  A 
large  instalment,  being  the  balance  of  the  Louisiana  debt,  became  due  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1820,  and  was  previously  advertised  to  be  paid  on  that  day;  but,  in  consequence 
of  an  unexpected  defalcation  in  the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  the  funds  of  the  government 
were  insufficient  to  meet  so  large  a  payment.  In  this  situation,  t/ie  treasure/  department 
mcuie  application  to  tJte  banky*stating  that  it  <  had  not  the  means  of  paying  the  balance,  at 
ike  time  specified,  and  requesting  it  to  '  advance  the  amount  to  the  holders  of  the  stock,  or 
their  agents,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  public  credit,  and  to  satisfy  the  holders, 

VOL.  II.  6  T 
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The  bank  immediately  complied  with  this  request^  and  made  such  arrangemenU  tu  saved 
the  credit  of  the  public  treastiry. 

"That  this  institution,  with  its  twenty-five  branches  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
union,  has,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  essentially  contributed  to  advance  the  United  States  to 
their  present  prosperous  condition,  no  one  acquainted  with  its  operations  and  eftect  can 
entertain  a  doubt.  It  has  afforded  aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturalist;  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  advancemeDt  of 
the  internal  as  well  as  external  resources  of  the  country.  One  of  the  great  objects  for 
which  it  was  estabMshed,  and  which  is  of  common  benefit,  has  been  accomplished — it  hat 
rendered  and  continued  the  currency  as  uniform  as  any  currency  consisting  of  paper  can 
'be.  The  aids  it  has  afforded  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  by  loans,  and  by  fur- 
nishing facilities  for  foreign  and  domestic  remittances,  are  too  common  and  too  well 
known  to  be  here  noticed.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  this  institution  has  also  fur- 
nished the  East  India  and  China  merchant  with  a  credit  in  Europe,  and  thereby  saved 
him  the  necessity  of  carrying  so  much  specie  to  those  distant  markets;  and  the  public 
has  been  thereby  relieved  from  embarrassments,  sometimes  occasioned  by  a  sudden  de- 
mand of  millions  of  dollars  for  exportation  to  those  countries. 

"In  the  message  of  President  Jackson  to  Congress,  in  December,  1829,  referring  to 
the  national  bank,  the  message  declared^  that  *  both  the  constitudonaUty  and  expediency 
of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are  well  guestionedby  a  large  |K)rtion  of  our  fellow-citizeus; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,*  the  message  added,  '  that  it  had  failed  in  the  great  end  of 
establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency'  This  declaration  created  no  little  surprise 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  benefit  of 
banking  operations,  and,  particularly,  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  bank  in  qaestioa 
on  the  currency  of  the  United  States." 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  appointed  committees  each  to 
report  on  this  communication,  and  they  expressed  opinions  decidedly  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  the  president. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1833,  the  directors  of  the  bank  prepared  and  deli- 
vered to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means^  a  statement  of  their  condition, 
which  exhibited 

Claims  against  the  Bakk. 

dollars.  ct&. 

The  notes  in  circulation 17,459,571  79 

The  deposits,  public  and  private 13,547,517  95 

The  debt  to  the  holders  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  Slates,  for 

principal  and  interest 6,723,703  16 

Total 37,807,322     74 

Its  Resources. 

Specie 8,951,847  60 

Notes  of  state  banks 2,291,655  40 

Balances  due  by  slate  banks 1,596,252  08 

Funds  in  Europe,  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange         ....  3,190,225  43 

Real  estate 3,036,241  52 

Debts  due  by  individuals  on  notes  discounted 43,626,870  32 

»               „            on  dom.  bills  of  exchange     .         .         .     .  18,069,043  25 

Mortgages,  &c 103,330  75 

Total 80,865,465     99 

Claims  as  above  deducted 37,807,322     74 

And  there  remained,  according  to  this  estimate,  a  surplus  of         .     .     43,058,143     25 
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This  statement  being  considered  highly  satisfoctory,  the  funds  of  individuals 
as  well  as  of  the  government^  continued  to  be  intrusted  to  the  national  bank ; 
and  the  price  of  its  stock  was  a  proof  of  the  confidence  in  its  condition  and 
management.  In  loans  and  discounts^  by  the  actual  distribution  and  application 
of  its  capital^  the  southern  and  western  states,  that  is^  the  states  south  and  west 
of  Philadelphia,  had  received  an  amount  exceeding  43,000^000  dollars,  in  May 
of  1832,  which  were  then  in  circulation.  In  the  states  bordering  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  valleys  and  streams,  it  had  exceeded  30,000,000  dollars,  of  which, 
nineteen  or  twenty  were  in  discounting  promissory  notes,  and  the  remainder  was 
composed  of  discounts  of  bills  of  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic*  President 
Jackson,  in  his  message,  December,  1832,  not  only  called  in  question  the  consti- 
tutionality and  expediency  of  the  bank,  but  also  its  solvency.  In  1833^  the  trea- 
sury withdrew  from  the  bank  8,000,000  dollars,  within  a  fraction.  The  national 
bank  and  the  state  banks  curtailed,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  credit  upon 
which  the  business  of  the  country  was  carried  on.  Property  declined  in  value. 
Innumerable  failures  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  bank  accommoda- 
tions. Those  which  stood,  maintained  their  credit  only  by  enormous  sacrifices. 
Public  works  and  private  enterprises  were  arrested.  The  means  of  labour  were 
cut  off  from  those  who  most  required  it,  and  a  general  pecuniary  distress  seemed 
to  pervade  the  country. 

"  When  it  was  finally  settled,"  observes  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  an  article  on^ banking  in  the 
United  States  ( 1 844),  <^  that  no  re-charter  of  the  national  bank  was  to  be  obtained,  a  plan 
was  projected  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  long  established  correspondence,  name, 
and  machinery  of  the  former  bank,  by  incorporating  its  stock  with  anew  institution,  under 
the  name  of  <  The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  Pennsylvania,'  which  was  chartered  on  the  18th  of  February,  1836,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state.  The  transfer  of  the  funds  of  the  old  institution  was  made  into  the 
new  state  bank.f  More  than  fifteen  per  cent  was  restored  to  the  government,  beyond 
its  subscription,  at  the  period  of  the  transfer;  and  three  and  a  half  per  cent  had  been 
paid  to  the  treasury  every  six  months,  for  a  long  course  of  years.  In  consequence 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  new  state  institution,  the  stockholders  were 
content  to  subscribe  anew  in  the  state  bank  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  all  of  them  might,  at 
this  juncture,  have  received  their  investments  back,  not  only  at  par,  but  with  a  large 
advance.  This  the  government  actually  did ;  and  no  power  was  possessed  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  was  not  equally  enjoyed  by  every  individual.  Indeed,  it  was  alleged  by 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  (who  bad  held  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  bank, 
as  he  had  done  that  of  the  national  bank),  as  recently  as  April,  1841,  that  the  state 

*  Pitkins's  Statistics— Webster's  Speeches ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 

f  Mr.  Pitkins  observes:  "The  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  from  the  vaults  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  produced  a  general  distrust  and  want  of  confidence,  not  only  in  the  moneyed 
concerns  of  the  banks,  but  of  individuals ;  and  for  a  time  occasioned  such  a  derangement  of  the 
great  money  transactions,  in  their  infinite  ramifications,  as  to  cause  great  pecuniary  distress, 
throughout  this  extensive  country.  To  a  superficial  observer,  the  cause  appeared  inadecjuate  to 
the  effect ;  not  so,  to  tliose  who  had  observed  similar  effects,  even  from  slighter  causes,  m  com- 
mercial countries,  where  credit  was  the  basis  of  their  various  moneyed  operations. 

"  Had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Great  Britain,  by  royal  mandate,  removed  the 
public  money  from  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  can  doubt,  that  it  would  have  produced, 
for  a  time  in  that  country,  such  a  distrust,  panic,  and  pecuniary  distress,  as  it  had  never  before 
experienced."—  p.*457. 
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institution  was  prosperous  down  to  the  end  of  his  administration  in  March,  1839.  The 
downfall  of  the  state  institution,  however,  soon  occurred,  bringing  disaster  upoo  a 
large  circle  of  stockholders  who  had  intrusted  their  funds  to  its  keeping.  Withoot 
entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  particular  causes  of  that  event,  it  may  be  remtrked 
that  the  period  in  which  it  occurred  was  a  crisis  bringing  disaster  upon  the  greater  part 
of  the  stocks  throughout  the  country  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  its  fall  arose  out  of  causes 
which  had  not  acted  upon  the  national  bank.  From  March,  1839,  to  March,  1841,  itie 
stock  of  the  state  bank  declined  from  116  to  seventeen  per  cent ;  and  this  lois  fell  in 
considerable  part  upon  those  who  had  been  the  original  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  this  was  created.  But  that  new  institution  did  not  rest  upon 
the  broad  foundation  of  national  aid  ;  it  was  not  backed  by  the  national  confidence; it 
had  a  more  local  and  a  narrow  basis,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  judicious  and  hoDest 
minds,  that  the  facts  to  which  we  have  alluded,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  its 
downfall." 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  projects 
that  have  been  urged  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  for  or  against  a  national 
bank.  Since  the  expiration  of  the  last  national  bank^  in  1836,  a  bank  charter, 
which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson;  and 
another  bank  bill,  passed  by  both  houses,  was  presented  to  and  vetoed  by  Pre- 
sident Tyler.  The  question,  however,  of  a  national  bank  and  the  tariff  have 
been  the  source  of  more  party  discussion,  of  late  years,  than  any  subject  In 
regard  to  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  emission  of  bank 
paper,  Mr.  Webster,  in  June,  1844,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Trenton,  expressed 
the  following  opinions : — 

''There  are  dangers  and  evils,  as  well  as  benefits  and  advantages,  in  that  mixed 
circulation  of  coin  and  paper  which  now  exists  among  us.  That  that  mixed  circolatioo 
will  continue,  seems  certain.  Tliat  far  the  greater  part  will  consist  of  paper,  ontil  there 
shall  come  another  day  of  disaster  to  the  banks,  seems  certain,  also.  That  thii  cir- 
culation, in  its  present  state,  while  the  banks  which  issue  paper  are  solvent,  and  do  not 
issue  it  in  excess,  is  convenient,  and  as  beneficial  as  any  local  circulation  can  be,  mij 
be  also  admitted.  But  neither  of  these  things  is  more  certain  than  that  danger  bangs 
round  the  system,  calling  for  care  and  discretion,  oversight  and  watchfulness  from  the 
government,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  exercise  of  any  powers  of  the  goverameot,  froiB 
the  banks  themselves,  and  from  the  community.  I  have  ever  been  and  still  tin  of 
opinion  that  this  guardianship  and  superintendence  of  the  currency,  is  one  of  the  con- 
stitutional, appropriate,  and  necessary  exercises  of  the  authority  of  the  national  gorem- 
ment.  But  that  poin^  1  do  not  now  propose  to  argue,  or  to  touch.  But  1  wish  to  state 
what  I  consider  the  danger  to  be,  and  whence  it  arises,  to  the  end  that  the  coantry  mj 
not  be  led  to  forget  the  existence  of  that  danger,  although  it  be  not,  at  the  presest 
moment,  standing  in  an  appalling  attitude  before  us. 

"Gold  and  silver  are  the  universal  standard  of  value,  and  medium  of  pajmeotJ, 
among  all  civilised  nations.  All  the  coin  in  the  world  belongs  to  all  the  cominercw 
nations  in  the  world,  each  having  naturally  a  share  of  it,  proportioned  to  its  commerdil 
business  and  use.  If  bills  of  exchange  were  unknown,  then  coin  would  exchange  hands 
from  country  to  country,  in  order  to  pay  debts  and  settle  balances,  as  the  coarse  of 
trade  shoulcl  have  created  such  balance,  on  the  one  side  or  the  oi her.  Coin  is  the 
universal  solvent  of  commercial  balances,  the  general  paymaster,  whose  office  it  b  to 
square  accounts,  arising  from  the  interchange  of  commodities.  If  produce  exportw 
becomes  debtor  to  produce  imported,  coin  must  pay  the  diflTerence  ;  and  where  exports 
throw  a  credit  over  import,  coin  returns  to  adjust  the  accounts.  All  this  is  as  simple, 'J 
the  order  of  things,  as  is  the  proceeding  of  a  farmer,  who  goes  to  the  market  town,  with 
the  produce  of  his  farm,  and  with  money  in  his  pocket,  if  he  wishes  to  buy  more  than 
he  has  to  sell,  or  bringing  home  more  money,  if  his  sale  exceed  his  purchases. 
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'^  But  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  there  are  things  which  aflfect  the  simplicity  of 
this  proceeding,  and  render  it  a  little  more  complicated,  without  changing  its  nature. 
The  use  of  bills  of  exchange  is  universal.  Bills  of  exchange  prevent,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  in  a  settled  state  of  trade,  the  actual  transmission  of  coin  from  country  to  country. 
They  run  the  round  of  the  whole  mercantile  world,  bringing  nations  to  a  settlement,  each 
one  with  all  the  rest,  one  paying  its  debts  to  another,  by  drawing  on  its  funds  in  the 
hands  of  a  third,  and  leaving  coin  to  be  called  for,  only  where  balances  of  debt  are 
considerable,  or  appear  to  be  accumulating  at  some  one  point.  London  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  exchanges  for  Europe,  and  the  city  of  New  York,  for  this 
country;  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam  being  auxiliaries  to  London;  and  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  auxiliaries  to  New  York. 

'^The  state  of  exchange,  then,  at  any  time,  between  New  York  and  London,  shows 
substantially  the  state  of  trade,  in  the  aggregate,  between  this  country  and  £urope,  and 
the  balances  actually  existing,  or  soon  to  arise,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Specu- 
lations (bunded  on  calculations  respecting  future  events,  such  as  the  probable  amount  of 
the  staple  articles,  for  the  year,  or  the  results  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  probable 
rise  or  fall  of  prices,  and  other  such  things,  affect,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  actual  rate  at 
which  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and  sold,  and  thus  qualify  that  which  would  other- 
wise be  the  mere  result  of  facts,  with  more  or  less  of  the  influence  of  opinion.  Still,  the 
general  and  the  safe  index  of  the  state  of  trade  is  the  state  of  the  exchanges. 

**  To  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  nominal  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  England  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  real  commercial  exchange ;  by  reason  of  the  difference  which  tlie  laws 
of  the  two  countries  have  established  in  regard  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  of  the  incorrect 
estimate,  usually  made  here,  in  the  business  of  exchange,  of  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling.  In  exchange  the  pound  sterling  is  received  at  4  dollars,  44  cents ;  its  real 
value  may  be  put  at  4  dollars  80  cents,  and  so  the  laws  of  Congress  regard  it.  This 
difference  amounts  to  eight  per  cent  So  that  when  a  bill  of  exchange  is  bought  in  New 
York,  payable  in  London,  in  sterling  money,  if  the  premium  given  for  it  do  not  exceed 
eight  per  cent,  it  is  really  purchased  at  about  par ;  and  in  this  state  of  exchanges  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  export  of  specie. 

'^  Gold  and  silver,  as  I  have  already  said,  constitute  the  standard  of  value,  and 
medium  of  payment  among  nations.  The  same  is  true,  in  effiect,  in  domestic  trade,  and 
among  individuals.  But  here  comes  in  the  modern  use  of  bank  paper  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  gold  and  silver,  which  supplies  the  place  of  coin,  and  almost  supersedes  it 
in  domestic  transactions.  Most  commercial  countries  authorise  the  circulation  of  paper, 
and  this  circulation  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  habits  of 
the  people.     In  the  United  States  and  England  it  is  large,  in  France  it  is  less* 

*'  1  am  not  now  speaking  of  government  securities,  irredeemable  treasury  notes,  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  I  am  speaking  of  bank  notes,  promising  payment  in  specie  on 
demand,  and  circulating  as  cash.  In  the  United  States  such  bank  notes  are  issued  by 
many  hundred  different  banks.  They  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  as  money,  and  little 
gold  and  silver  is  seen  in  the  daily  business  of  life.  This  state  of  things  is  convenient, 
so  far  as  local  circulations  are  concerned,  and  while  the  use  of  paper  is  restrained  within 
just  limits.  But  then  comes  the  question,  what  are  the  just  limits,  and  who  is  to  pre- 
serve them  ?  What  is  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  decide  the  question  of  excess,  or 
no  excess  ?  and  who  is  to  support  the  standard  ? 

^^  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  or  may  there  be,  or  cannot  there  ever  be,  excess,  so  long  as 
the  banks  are  able  to  redeem  their  paper  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  excess,  or  over  issues, 
or  injudicious  superabundance  of  paper? 

**  To  annoer  these  questionsy  toe  must  remember  that  the  true  operation  of  hank  paper 
is  of  a  representative  character.  It  represents  coin.  But  this  representative^  like 
other  representatives  y  sometimes  forgets  its  constituents,  and  sets  itself  up  to  be  somebody 
cr  something ;  when  of  itself  it  is  nobody ,  and  nothing.  The  one  dollar  bill  which  you 
liave  in  your  pocket  is  no  better  than  blank  paper,  except  so  far  as  you  have  conffdence 
that  it  will,  whenever  you  wish,  bring  a  dollar  into  your  hands. 

'^  A  bank  note,  professing  to  represent  coin,  and  being  a  true  representative,  acts  a 
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respectable  part  in  tlie  drama  of  commercial  afTaire ;  but  wbeo  it  sets  op  for  itself,  or 
offers  itself  in  an  independent  character,  it  only  '  presents  the  person  of  moonshine/ 
The  security  of  paper,  first  against  the  insolvency  of  banks,  and  secondly  against  the 
general  evil  of  over-issues  and  inflated  circulation,  consists  in  maintaining  a  just  and 
direct  relation  between  the  amount  of  paper  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  it  represents. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  say  a  relation  of  equality,  but  a  just  relation,  and  a  direct  relation. 
In  other  words,  1  mean  to  say  that  when  the  course  of  trade  withdraws  specie  from  the 
country,  then  the  amount  of  circulating  paper  should  be  proportionally  diminished. 

'^  Bank  notes  will  not  pay  foreign  debts.  Strangers  will  not  trust  this  representative 
of  coin.  They  cannot  judge  of  his  credentials,  and,  therefore,  demand  the  presence  of 
the  constituent  itself.  Here,  I  think,  lies  one  of  the  great  temptations  to  excessive 
issues  of  paper.  Then  trade  is  such  that  balances  are  rising  against  us  abroad,  and  the 
exportation  of  specie  commences.  There  are  those  who  always  desire  an  enlargement 
of  the  paper  circulation  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  keep  up  prices.  But  enlarge- 
ment of  paper  issues  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  first  step  towards  a  crtnr,  com- 
mercial distress  and  revulsion.  The  country  is  full  of  enterprise.  No  people  have 
more.  Almost  every  man  is  active,  while,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
capital  is  less  abundant  than  in  older  countries. 

"  These  circumstances  keep  up  a  demand  for  loans  and  discounts,  especially  in 
times  of  activity ;  and  although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  well-conducted  system  of 
paper  circulation  may,  to  some  extent,  act  as  expansion  of  capital,  and  in  that  way  be 
useful  in  a  new  country,  yet  men  are  too  apt  to  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
paper  is  currency. 

''  But  1  am  now  considering  mainly,  paper  currency  at  home,  in  its  consequences 
upon  importations,  and  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  and  a  just  limit  to  its,  or  these 
discounts. 

**  An  opinion  has  prevailed,  in  England,  and  I  suppose  still  prevails,  that  it  is  safe 
in  banks  to  discount  every  good  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  which  bill  or  note 
is  business  paper,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  if  it  has  been  given  in  a  real  transaction  of 
buying  and  selling.     This  has  been,  heretofore,  the  rule  with  the  Bank  of  England. 

**  Now,  if  by  this,  no  more  were  meant  than  it  might  be  safe  for  the  bank  itself,  and 
so  far  as  its  own  interests  are  concerned,  to  discount  all  such  paper,  the  proposition  m^ht 
be  admitted.  Business  paper,  generally  speaking,  may  be  regarded  as  safe  paper.  But 
that  all  good  business  paper  may  l>e  discounted  by  banks,  and  the  discount  paid  in  bank 
notes,  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  public  from  an  excess  in  the  paper  circulation,  is  a 
proposition  which  1  do  not  adroit,  and  which  1  think  of  dangerous  tendency.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  enlightened  bank  directors,  disposed  to  regard  the  public  good,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  their  own  stockholders,  can  never  act  on  such  a  principle. 

"  It  is  a  fundamental  error ;  and  in  a  country  so  full  of  enterprise,  and  so  much  dis- 
posed to  activity  as  ours,  its  practical  tendency  is  to  stimulate  business  too  highly,  too  inflate 
prices  unnaturally,  to  cause  overtrading,  over  production,  and  over  action  in  all  de« 
partmentsof  business.  It  swells  the  amount  of  paper  beyond  its  just  relation  to  specie, 
and  exposes  the  country  to  sudden  revulsions.  While  specie  is  departing,  to  pay  debts 
abroad,  it  is  the  eflect  of  this  shallow  and  short-sighted  policy  to  increase  the  paper  cir- 
culation at  home.  How  can  such  a  course  of  things  terminate  but  in  disaster  and 
distress  ? 

'*  We  are  now  just  recovering  from  a  deep  and  long-continued  depression.  All 
branches  of  business  give  evidence  of  revival  and  of  healthy  action.  The  danger  is  that 
we  shall  not  be  content  to  make  haste  slowly  ;  that  a  spirit  of  speculation  may  spring 
out  of  our  state  of  prosperity  when  it  shall  become  flushed.  The  danger  is  that  paper 
will  be  issued  to  excess,  prices  become  extravagant,  and  the  symptoms  of  crisis  be  upon 
us  before  we  are  aware.  All  this  may  not  happen ;  but  the  only  security  that  it  shall 
not  happen  lies  in  this,  viz. : — that  bank  issues  be  kept  within  just  bounds,  wiik  direU 
reference  to  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver, 

**  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  supposed  case.  Suppose  the  amount  of  coin  in 
the  banks  of  New  York  to  be  five  millions.  Suppose  them  to  have  issued,  in  paper, 
three  millions  for  one,  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  millions.  1  do  not  intend  to  say  that  this  is 
a  just  proportion,  but  it  may  be  assumed,  for  illustration. 
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**  Now,  suppose  the  holders  of  one  of  these  fifteen  millions  demand  specie  for  it,  for 
exportation.  Then  fourteen  millions  of  paper  remain  resting  on  a  basis  of  four  millions. 
If  a  second  million  of  specie  be  called  for,  then  thirteen  millions  of  paper  rest  on  three 
millions  of  specie,  and  so  on.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  such  a  process  as  this  begins, 
and  threatens  to  go  on  rapidly  without  contraction,  general  distress,  and  perhaps  ex- 
plosions of  the  banks  themselves,  would  be  the  inevitable  and  immediate  consequences. 

*'  This  catastrophe,  and  the  tendency  of  things  toward  it,  is  to  be  guarded  against 
by  just  restraints  upon  the  amount  of  discounts,  by  waiting  the  course  of  trade,  and 
observing  continually  the  index  of  exchange.  It  is  not  sufficient  guard  to  look  at  the 
supposed  responsibility  of  paper  offered  for  discounts,  or  to  inquire  whether  it  arose  in 
any  case  from  real  transactions  of  sale  and  purchases.  If  the  exchanges  indicate  that 
exportation  of  specie  may  be  apprehended,  more  caution  is  necessary  ;  and  when  ex- 
portation ordinarily  commences,  it  should  be  met  by  an  immediate  and  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  paper  circulation.  This  will  slacken  that  exportation,  check  it,  and 
finally  stop  it.  The  process  may  be  inconvenient  for  the  moment.  It  may  more  or  less 
depress  prices,  and  dash  men's  hopes  a  little.  But  it  is  infinitely  better  to  meet  the 
occurrence  by  its  proper  remedy  in  the  beginning,  than  to  attempt  to  hold  up  against 
the  natural  course  of  things,  to  maintain  trade  in  an  artificial  and  forced  state,  tending 
every  day  to  a  final,  ruinous,  and  overwhelming  fall  of  prices,  and  to  a  general  pros- 
tration of  credit. 

''  That  which  every  branch  of  industry  in  this  country  most  needs,  is  reasonable  and 
steady,  not  extravagant  or  fluctuating  prices ;  sudden  changes  deprive  men  of  employ- 
ment, and  distress  families. 

**  Steady  occupation,  with  reasonable  gain,  constant  markets,  with  fair  prices,  with 
no  apprehension  of  sudden  change,  and  the  security  which  a  man  feels  that  that  is 
monev  which  he  has  taken  for  money,  freedom  from  alarm  and  panic,  and  no  fear  of 
disoraer  or  violence  ;  these  things  compose  the  elements  of  general  and  enduring  pros- 
perity among  the  industrious  and  producing  classes  of  the  community. 

''  In  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  absence  of  all  oversight  by  government,  the 
continuance  of  the  public  prosperity  very  much  depends  on  the  banks  themselves.  Sub- 
ject to  no  control  but  their  own  discretion,  they  ought  to  feel  responsible  for  the  exercise 
of  that  discretion. 

'*  The  great  cities  near  to  us,  and  other  great  cities,  the  sources  of  a  great  proportion 
of  bank  paper,  are  jointly  called  on  to  guard  the  country  against  such  evils  as  it  has 
already  more  than  once  experienced. 

**  There  ought  to  be  an  understanding  among  the  leading  institutions,  and  a  just  dis- 
position to  discountenance  everywhere  either  extravagant  lending  or  extravagant  borrow- 
ing. I  do  not  presume  to  admonish  the  banks;  but  I  hope  they  will  receive  these 
suggestions  as  made  in  a  friendly  spirit.  If  discretion  and  candour  in  this  respect  be 
not  exercised,  our  present  state  of  health  will  itself  bring  on  disease;  our  very  prosperity 
will  plunge  us  in  disorder.  We  are  well  instructed  by  experience-^let  us  not  be  lost  to 
experience.  Let  not  all  the  good,  all  the  comforts,  all  the  blessings,  which  now  seem  in 
prospect  for  all  classes,  be  blighted,  ruined,  and  destroyed,  by  running  into  danger 
which  we  may  avoid.  The  rocks  before  us  are  all  visible — all  high  out  of  water.  They 
lift  themselves  up,  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  awful  wrecks  and  ruin  of  other 
times.  Let  us  avoid  them.  Let  the  master,  and  the  pilots,  and  the  helmsman,  and  all 
the  crew,  be  wide  awake,  and  give  the  breakers  a  good  berth." 

Two  prominent  parties  have  arisen  in  the  country,  the  one  advocating  the  charter  of 
a  bank,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  institution  is  constitutioTial  and  expedient,  and  the 
other  opposing  it  upon  opposite  grounds.  If  we  trace  the  political  history  of  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  back  to  the  early  controversies  which  have  arisen  upon  the  subject 
of  their  establishment,  we  find  that  the  discussions  have  not  always  been  made  strictly  party 
questions.  The  bank  of  1791,  us  has  been  seen,  was  established  under  the  auspices  of 
President  Washington,  and  was  at  that  time  deemed  by  him  constitutional.  The  refusal 
of  Mr.  Madison  to  sign  the  bank  bill  of  1811,  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  honest 
doubts  as  to  its  expediency,  and  the  bill  of  1816  was  passed  into  a  law  with  his  approval. 
The  vetoes  of  some  of  his  successors  seemed  to  have  been  based  upon  its  alleged  in- 
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expediency  and  unconstitutionality.  It  would  seem  that  a  solemn  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  fully  set  at  rest  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank  ;*  but  its 
expediency,  of  course,  roust  depend  upon  various  considerations  connected  with  its 
structure  and  operations. 

During  the  existence  of  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States, 
banks  multiplied  in  the  respective  states  with  reckless  and  fatal  r^idity.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  three  state  banks  only 
existed,  and  their  aggregate  capital  amounted  to  no  more  than  2,000,000  dollars, 
about  430,000/.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  their  number  had  increased  to 
eighty-eight,  with  an  aggregate  capital,  real  or  fictitious,  of  42,610,000  dollars. 
Between  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  to  1815,  120  new  state  banks  appeared,  with 
a  presumed  capital  of  40,000,000  dollars.  Tlie  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Crawford,  estimated  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  during  the  year  1816, 
at  99,000,000  dollars^  and  the  specie  circulation  at  11,000,000  dollars,  making 
the  whole  110,000,000  dollars.  Loans  to  the  government  were  effected  by  some 
of  the  banks  of  the  middle  states  during  the  war ;  and  as  those  were  made,  for 
the  most  part,  in  bills,  the  issues  must,  through  that  means,  have  become  greatly 
increased.  The  pressure  before  September,  1814,  caused  those  banks  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  specie  for  their  bills. 

The  rapid  depreciation  of  their  bills  was  the  natural  consequence.  The  bills 
of  the  bank  of  Baltimore  were  at  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent ;  those  of  the 
banks  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  ten  per  cent  ^  and  in  January  of  the  following 
year,  the  discounts  at  Baltimore  were  twenty  per  cent,  and  at  New  York,  fifteen 
per  cent.  In  consequence,  the  revenue  was  paid  in  bills  of  unequal  value,  and 
loans  could  only  with  difficulty  be  procured  by  the  general  government.  Peace, 
in  February,  1815,  restored  confidence  in  the  state  banks  ;  but  they  did  not 
resume  specie  payments.  The  depreciation  of  their  bills  continued.  The  debts 
due  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  due  for  the  payment  of  large  im- 
portations after  the  peace,  could  only  be  paid  in  those  depreciated  bills.  Gold 
and  silver,  it  is  true,  constituted  the  only  legal  tender  of  payment  after  the  char- 
ter of  the  first  bank  expired ;  yet  necessity  compelled  the  government  and  other 
creditors  to  receive  depreciated  bills  in  the  absence  of  other  payment.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  disordered  state  of  the  currency,  it  was  found  difficult,  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  make  payments  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
States ;  and  efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  unite  the  state  banks  in  resuming 
specie  payments,  but  wi^fiout  success.  The  bills  received  in  the  different  states 
in  payment  of  the  revenue,  were  of  unequal  value.  When  the  United  States 
bank  was  re-established  in  1816,  measures  were  adopted  to  collect  the  revenue 
in  the  new  legal  currency  of  the  union ;  Congress  instructed  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  receive  nothing  in  payment  but  the  legal  currency,  or  treasury  notes, 
or  notes  of  the  national  bank,  or  notes  of  banks  that  were  paid  in  specie  on  de- 

»  M'CuUoch  V.  State  of  Maryland,  4  Whcaton,  316. 
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mand.  In  1817,  an  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  between  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  state  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Virginia,  which  enabled  those  banks  to  resume  cash  payments. 

From  1811  to  1830,  no  less  than  165  state  banks,  possessing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  about  30,000,000  dollars,  either  failed  or  discontinued  their  business  ; 
those  failures  occurring  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory  of  the  union.  The 
treasury  had  about  1,400,000  dollars  deposited  within  their  vaults:  the  greater 
portion  of  which  it  lost ;  while  the  loss  to  individuals  was  that  of  many  millions, 
— ^the  bulk  of  which  fell  upon  widows  and  orphans,  whose  property  had  been  in- 
trusted to  those  banks.  These  failures  arose  in  some  cases  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  banks  in  places  where  they  were  not  required  ;  from  injudicious  discounts 
and  over  issues  ;  from  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  banking,  and  the  nature  and 
operation  of  banking  institutions ;  and,  in  some  cases^  from  a  desire  of  gain,  at 
the  expense  of  individuals  and  of  the  public. 

In  a  recent  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject 
of  banks  and  the  currency,  and  in  which  he  proposes  the  creation  of  a  state  bank 
of  issues,  and  the  restriction  of  private  banks  to  circulation,  discounts,  and  de- 
posits, addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  gentleman 
observes : — 

**  In  the  project  I  am  about  to  suggest,  there  will,  perhaps,  be  fouud  no  other  re- 
comnDendation  than  an  attenript  to  reconcile  the  ultra  speculations  of  an  exclusive  metal- 
lic currency  with  one  of  a  representative  character,  based  on  absolute  responsibility, 
convertible  into  specie. 

"  It  may  be  asked  why  any  effort  should  be  made,  at  the  outset  of  an  experiment 
(the  new  banking  law  of  New  York),  the  advantages  or  defects  of  which  could  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  development,  that  a  project,  essentially  changing  the  whole  sys- 
tem, should  be  brought  forward.  I,  however,  contend,  inasmuch  as  the  general  banking 
law  is  only  on  trial,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  have  in  view  some  substitute  in  the 
event  of  a  failure,  and  not  be  taken  entirely  by  surprise  at  the  moment  of  embarrassment. 
In  the  present  experiment,  there  is  nothing  of  real  novelty,  except  it  be  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  government  has  relinquished  the  control  over  one  of  the  most  delicate  attributes 
of  sovereignty, — the  power  to  create  money,  and  that,  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

•*  The  door  has  been  thrown  wide  open  for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  ;  the  old 
system  and  the  new  are  in  full  operation,  each  dependant  on  the  other  for  permanent 
existence,  while,  in  fact,  in  their  action,  the  several  banks  are  heterogeneous,  antagonist, 
independent.  There  are  no  two  institutions  having  a  common  interest,  and  none  go- 
verned with  reference  to  the  public  welfare.  The  polar  star  of  each  is  profit ;  this  is  the 
euide,  aim,  and  object  of  private  banking,  and  the  legitimate  pursuit,  when  restricted  to 
honourable  and  honest  operations.  It  is,  nevertheless,  equally  correct,  that,  while  these 
associations  ought  to  be  unlimited  in  the  use  of  their  capital,  and  its  intelligent  employ- 
ment, they  should  never  be  intrusted  with  a  power  which,  if  abused,  may  shake  the  na- 
tional prosperity  to  its  foundation.  Is  not  the  reason  as  powerful  now  as  at  the  recent 
crisis  it  was  represented  to  be,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  embarrassment  resulting 
in  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  was  the  existence  of  an  inconsiderate  muUittide  of 
currency  purveyors  f  If  so,  what  is  to  be  the  influence  of  our  general  banking  system  ? 
Does  it  tend  to  curtail  or  to  expand  the  difficulty ;  or,  has  it,  by  some  new  light,  been 
discovered  that  the  paper  medium  is  more  stable  in  proportion  to  the  sources  of  its  crea- 
tion ?  There  is  now  no  check  to  the  creation  of  these  money  mints;  any  body  and  every 
body,  with  or  without  character,  has  a  right  to  enter  the  fair  field  of  competition.     The 
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amount  of  corporate  bank  capital  has  no  limits,  and  for  the  wants  of  the  country  the  ccr* 
rency  will  prove  equally  redundant.  The  whole  wealth  of  the  community,  in  money,  »- 
genuity,  contrivance,  and  chicanery,  will  soon  be  monopolised  by  these  prolific  paper- 
money  creating  concerns;  every  species  of  disguise  will  be  resorted  to;  and  some,  not 
less  contemptible  than  the  miserable  trick  of  that  respectable  institution,  the  DelavsTe 
and  Hudson,  of  issuing  notes  payable  on  demand,  six  months  after  date,  'demand^Q 
conspicuous  letters,  the  residue  scarcely  legible,  a  fraud  without  any  more  hoDestood^ 
than  the  gratification  of  a  successful  imposition  on  the  unwary. 

*'  It  is  not  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone  that  the  fascinating  project  of  free  banki|| 
is  to  be  experimentally  essayed  ;  the  speculative  example  has  been  infectious,  and  vli& 
the  anomalous  absurdity  of  unrestrained  paper  issues  is  preserved  perfect,  the  modes  of 
giving  full  effect  to  the  scheme  will  be  as  varied  as  the  capriciousness  of  legitltiire 
fancies  shall  dictate. 

'*  Entertaining  these  views,  I  am  induced  to  suggest  a  premonitory  modificauooo/ 
our  banking  system,  which,  although  radical,  as  it  curtails  the  money  creating  poweiscf 
the  banks,  is  nevertheless  essentially  established  on  the  known  and  intelligent  principla 
that  have  heretofore,  in  a  different  shape,  proved  so  successful  an  auxiliary  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  great  national  prosperity.  The  project  I  propose  is,  to  preserve  the  good, 
and  discard,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  prudence,  a  feebleness  in  our  currency,  wbick 
ha9,  unfortunately,  in  some  measure  become  identified  with  our  established  experience io 
fiscal  economy.  In  my  estimation,  it  would  be  absolutely  impolitic,  and  equally  per- 
nicious, altogether  to  repudiate  a  paper  currency,  if  such  a  measure  were  practicable;  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  imperatively  important  that  the  public  should  resume  the supemsorf 
government  of  this  subject.  The  superintendence  of  a  power  of  such  immense  and  fiu. 
consequence  to  the  integrity,  stability,  and  permanent  interests  of  the  public,  asthalof 
money  making,  ought  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  its  operation,  to  be  legislatively  lodged 
in  the  exclusive  hands  of  individuals.  The  value  of  no  man's  property,  much  less  that 
of  a  community,  should  ever  be  placed  at  the  capricious  will  of  private  cupidity  wd 
speculation.  To  effect  a  permanent  change,  the  private  banks  must  be  gradually  shon 
of  their  improvident  and  unconstitutional  powers,  before  the  public  mind  can  settle  dofo 
into  any  ii>telligent  knowledge  of  its  pecuniary  responsibilities. 

**  In  order  to  effect  this  object^  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  hamumyofd'' 
fiscal  operations,  the  legislature  otight  to  establish  a  state  bank  of  issues,  and  sianr 
taneously  convert  the  private  banking  associations  into  simple  banks  qfcirculationtat- 
count,  and  deposit. 

**  In  referiing  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Siat^* 
will  be  found  that  there  were  in  1830  about  320  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capiuN 
145,192,26a  dollars,  with  a  circulation  of  61,324,000  dollars  ;  which,  by  January,  m 
were  increased  to  973  banks,  with  the  immense  capital  of  324,240,293  dollars,  suslaionig 
a  pi  per  circulation  of  185,782,506  dollars  ;  to  which  the  state  of  New  York  bas,  witbw 
one  year,  under  the  general  banking  system,  prospectively  added  more  than  2OO,O00,P 
dollars  of  capital. 

••  If  we  compare  our  cordition  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  contrast  will  preseat* 
most  extraordinary  contradiction.  The  national  debt  of  that  great  and  powerful  Mtw 
is  eighteen  times  larger  than  the  entire  public  indebtedness  of  this  country.  In  referring^ 
official  statements,  the  amount  of  our  public  stocks,  exclusive  of  the  6,000,000  dollarjoi 
treasury  notes  of  the  federal  government,  are  estimated  at  200,000,000  dollars;  *J»J 
the  sum  due  by  Great  Britain  is  about  3,600,000,000  dollars ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,btf 
paper  circulation  does  not  exceed  140,000,000  dollars,  while  ours  has  been  expaijded  W 
more  than  190,000,000  dollars.  What  must  be  the  conclusion  from  this  exhibiuonr 
Does  it  not  exhibit  an  inconsistency  fatal  to  the  permanency  of  our  currency?  J 
solution  of  the  enigma  resolves  itself  into  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  we  create  ow* 
capital,  we  expand  an  artificial  currency  without  increasing  the  wealth  or  accominodt- 
tion  of  the  public.  ^^ 

*'  In  the  event  of  a  renewed  embarrassment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  stMMc^^ 
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pursued  by  the  banks  in  the  spring  of  1837  may  not  be  re-enacted.  The  commercial 
community  will  not  again  submit  to  be  annihilated;  there  will  be  no  discrimination 
between  batiks  and  merchants,  the  whole  will  be  involved  in  a  common  chaos,** 

Mr.  Henry  Lee,  of  Boston,  in  his  forthcoming  work,  '^  Letters  to  Cotton 

Manufacturers"  (parts  of  which  he  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us),  exposes,  with 

great  boldness  and  ability,  the  banking  systems  on  which  the  majority  of  the 

banks  of  the  United  States  were  conducted.    He  contends  that  they  have  been 

founded  and  conducted  on  much  the  same  principles  as  those  inculcated  and 

acted  upon  by  Mr.  Law,  in  France. 

*'  The  banking  and  currency  hallucination/'  says  Mr.  Lee,  '^  which  extended 
through  all  the  states  at  the  period  in  question,  was  hardly  less  general,  though  perhaps 
n)uch  less  violent,  than  the  illusions  which  prevailed  on  the  same  subjects  in  France, 
during  the  banking  operations  of  John  Law,  spreading  as  they  did  to  England  and 
Holland,  where  they  produced  effects  siitiilar  to  those  experienced  in  the  former 
country.  In  this  country,  the  effects  of  managing  the  currency  on  principles  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Law  did  not  exhibit  themselves  so  suddenly,  and  in  such  a  destructive,  such 
a  terrific  form,  as  they  did  in  France,  but,  from  their  more  frequent  recurrence,  and 
much  longer  duration,  the  practical  operation  of  those  principles  has  been  infinitely 
more  disastrous  in  their  moral  as  well  as  economical  consequences  to  the  people  of  these 
states,  than  were  produced  in  France  and  the  neighbouring  nations  by  the  operation  of 
the  schemes  of  Mr.  Law.  Nor  have  there  been  in  this  country,  as  there  was  in  France, 
any  compensating  efiects  experienced  from  the  dreadful  evils  we  have  endured  by  a 
renunciation  of  the  unsound,  impracticable,  and  di^ihonest  principles  of  currency  and 
banking  which  have  led  to  all  our  monetary  embarrassments,  difficulties,  suflTerings,  and 
immoralities. 

^'  In  France,  the  historical  record  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  Mr.  Law's  Mississippi 
scheme,  and  of  his  bank  projects  and  bank  bubbles,  and  the  later  and  fresher  remi- 
niscence of  the  revolutionary  assignats,  have  taught  that  intelligent  nation  valuable 
lessons  on  the  subjects  of  banking,  currency,  and  6nanciering,  from  which  they  have 
proBted  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanently  sound  and  practicable  system.  To  the 
issue  of  those  assignats  the  nation  was  driven,  as  it  were,  by  the  outbreak  of  a  terrible 
revolution,  the  reaction  of  centuries  of  bad  government,  and  whose  convulsive  and 
frensied  movements  threw  into  a  state  of  disorder  and  mismanagement,  which  continued 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  all  the  functions  and  powers  of  government  under  the 
various  forms  it  assumed.  In  that  difficult  and  distressing  emergency,  the  French 
government  resorted  for  relief  to  the  use  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money,  which 
was  forced,  in  its  various  stages  of  depreciation  or  worthlessness,  upon  the  people  of 
that  country  by  the  severest  enactments  of  government.  The  people  of  this  country,  in 
their  national  capacity,  resorted  to  similar  expedients  for  relief,  or  for  salvation  in  the 
difficult  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  at  various  periods  of  our 
revolutionary  struggles  for  national  independence. 

**  No  such  apology  as  we  have  suggested  in  favour  of  the  French  nation  in  the  issue 
of  their  assignats^  could  be  offered  in  alleviation  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  Mr.  Law  and 
the  government  of  France  who  encouraged  his  scheme,  and  co-operated  with  him  in 
promoting  its  success.  The  basis  of  Mr.  Law*s  project  for  creatmg  wealth  was  con* 
^dence — not  confidence  resting  on  a  just  and  solid  foundation — but  having  for  its  sole 
support  a  fraudulent  reliance  on  the  gross  ignorance  or  the  blind  credulity  of  one 
portion  of  the  nation  who  were  to  be  its  victims,  and  the  base  unprincipled  cupidity  of 
a  smaller  but  more  intelligent  portion,  who  expected  to  profit  by  it.  The  means  by 
which  this  stupendous  fraud  was  practised  upon  the  country,  independently  of  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  one  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  dishonesty  of  another  portion 
of  it,  were  derived  from  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  acts  and  decrees  of  the  government. 
But,  although  the  government,  aided  by  speculators,  gamblers^  sharpers,  ruined  courtiers, 
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and  other  venal  and  unprincipled  men,  who  expected  to  pro6t  by  the  monetary 
financial  disorders  caused  by  Mr.  Law*s  nefarious  contrivances,  could  raise  the  boU^ 
it  was  beyond  their  ability  to  prevent  its  explosion,  or  to  save,  from  the  ruin  wbidi  c 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  many  of  those  persons  who  were  among  the  most 
instrumental  in  its  inflation. 

**  The  proposed  purposes  of  Mr.  Law's  plan  of  financiering  and  banking  were  first,  t» 
enable  the  government  to  pay  its  debts  without  taxing  the  people ;  secondly,  to  enable  erm 
man  in  France  to  augment  his  property  to  any  wished-for  extent,  and  to  do  it  solelj  h 
unlimited  issues  of  paper  money,  by  multiplying  the  signs  of  wealth,  and  considering  tbes 
as  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  augmentation  o(  wealth — to  regard  the  siffn  of  a  thiogu 
the  thing  itself, — the  shadoto  of  a  substance  as  the  stUtstance  itself, — and  consequent! j, u 
by  increasing  those  signs  of  wealth,  in  the  form  of  paper  money,  to  twice  or  thrice  tbe  r 
existing  amount,  or  in  any  other  given  ratio,  the  wealth  of  a  nation  would  be  increase 
in  a  corresponding  degree.  Having  given  these  fallacies  the  appearance  of  truth  to  tk 
minds  of  the  people  of  France,  an  appearance  which  they  still  maintain  in  the  minds  J 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  nation,*  there  was  no  further  obstacle  to  the  accooi- 
plishment  of  the  designs  of  Mr.  Law,  and  of  the  government  which  acted  in  concurresce 
with,  and  in  support  of,  the  designs  of  that  unprincipled,  or  that  insane  projector. 

^'The  system  of  banking  and  currency  on  which  we  have  been  acting*  and  are  st9l 
acting,  is  based,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  erroneous  principles  involved  in  tbe 
operations  of  Mr.  Law.  It  is  true  that,  theoretically,  there  are  some  guards  against  a 
similar  abuse  of  the  money-making  power;  but,  practically  they  have  been  of  but  little 
benefit  to  the  country.  The  revulsions  in  business,  resulting  from  the  alternations  of  as 
overflowing  or  of  an  insufficient  currency,  have  become  more  frequent,  more  suddec, 
more  violent,  more  ruinous,  and  more  enduring  in  their  consequences,  as  we  have  enlarged 
our  banking  capital,  and  extended  the  number  of  our  creators  and  administrators  of  tiie 
circulating  medium  of  the  country. 

"The  managers  of  the  banks,  then,  if  they  have  learned  any  thing  from  experience, 
it  has  only  been  evinced,  first,  in  their  increased  boldness  of  action, — showing  therein  a 
wider  departure  than  formerly  from  the  true  principles  of  banking;  and,  secondly,  wbea 

*  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  **  Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System,"  publbhed  m 
1831,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  erroneous  notions  then  current  in  respect  to  the  oi- 
turc,  uses,  and  effects  of  paper  money.  "  Some  persons  are  yet  found  (says  tiiis  able  writer),  who 
contend  for  issues  of  paper  money  to  an  indefinite  amount,  without  regard  to  the  fundamenc^ 
principle,  that  the  demand  is  for  value,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  amount  of  curreocj 
beyond  certain  limits,  without  producing  a  corresponding  depreciation  in  its  value.  A  recurrence 
to  that  principle  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  singular  illusion  under  which  that  opinion  is  ad- 
vanced. 

*'  Afler  having  tried  to  discover  what  was  meant  by  those  who  pretend  to  ai^ie  in  support  on 
excessive  issues  of  paper  money,  we  have  found  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  errooeoQS 
assertions  on  which  the  famous  Law  attempted  to  build  the  stupendous  scheme  which  beats  hk 
name,  and  desolated  France  in  the  year  1720.  He  asserted,  first,  tliat  gold  and  silver  were  oolj 
the  representative  or  the  sign  of  wealth  ;  secondiv,  that  paper  might  be  that  sign  as  well  as  the 
precious  metals ;  thirdlv*  that  by  doubling  or  trebling  the  amount  of  that  sign,  the  national  weahb 
would  be  increased  to  that  amount ;  fourthly,  that  such  increase  of  the  currency  would  rednce  the 
rate  of  interest,  and  thereby  promote  industry.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show  tiiat  those  assertions 
are  a  series  of  errors.  The  precious  metals  are  not  merely  the  sien  or  representative  of  wealtii; 
they  have  an  intrinsic  value,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  their  production,  and  of  the  demand  for 
other  uses  than  currency,  and  are,  therefore,  wealth  itself.  It  is  because  tliey  have  an  intiinsic 
and  comparatively  stable  value,  that  they  have  become  the  standard  of  the  value  of  every  other 
commodity,  or,  according  to  Law's  vocabulary*  the  representative  or  sign  of  wealth.  A  c^laio 
quantity  of  those  signs  is  necessary  for  a  circulating  medium  ;  but  the  quantity  used  adds  nothing 
more  to  the  wealth  of  any  country  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  quantity." 

The  mistaken  views  in  reference  to  the  qualities  and  uses  of  paper,  on  which  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
commenting  in  1881,  have  been  signally  manifested,  since  that  period,  in  the  operations  of  tbe 
901  banks  that  were  at  one  time  in  operation. 
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the  evils  have  come  upon  the  country  which  always  flow  from  the  mismanagement  of  a 
currency,  in  the  increased  dexterity  that  has  been  shown  by  those  gentlemen  in  not  only 
escaping  the  blame  justly  imputable  to  their  ignorance  or  their  imprudence,  but  of 
diverting  public  attention  and  public  dissatisfaction  from  consequences  wholly  due  to 
their  acts,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  they  act,  to  the  agency  of  other  causes  having, 
in  reality,  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  operations  and  the  results  of  banking. 

"  In  these  remarks  upon  banks,  we  refer  generally  to  the  conduct  of  the  eight  or  ten 
thousand  manufacturers  and  managers  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  That  there  are 
some  honourable  exceptions  we  cheerfully  and  gladly  admit;  but  they  are  too  few  in 
number,  and  too  divergent  in  their  principles  and  practices  of  banking  from  the  popular 
notions  current  in  this  quarter,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  to  exercise  any  bene- 
ficial power  or  influence  over  the  general  banking  concerns  of  the  nation, 

^^  The  loss  of  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the  entire  capital  of  a  bank  managed  on 
the  principles  of  banking  current  among  us  is,  sooner  or  later,  one  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences flowing  from  the  operations  of  these  principles.  If,  in  the  midst  of  the 
frequent  and  violent  revulsions  in  trade,  with  which  the  country  is  periodically  aflQicted, 
and  which  we  shall  continue  to  experience  on  the  present  system  of  banking,  the  capital 
of  a  bank  is  unimpaired  and  productive,  it  must  be  owing,  either  to  fortunate  accidents, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  governed  by  men  who,  in 
spite  of  their  bad  principles — we  use  the  term  in  an  economical  sense — have  exercised  a 
degree  of  prudence  and  skill,  which  have  counterbalanced  the  usual  and  natural  effects 
of  the  unsound  and  pernicious  system  on  which  their  concerns  are  conducted. 

"  The  popular  notions  of  banking,  then,  generally  entertained  throughout  the  country, 
are  in  accordance  with  those  acted  upon  in  France  by  John  Law ;  namely,  that,  by 
augmenting  the  money  of  a  country,  you  increase  the  trealth  of  a  bank. 

*^  In  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of  a  third  suspension  of  the  banks  of  that  city, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  ^friends  of  equal  rights ,' 
at  which,  among  other  proceedings,  the  following  propositions,  relative  to  the  rights  of 
property  were  advocated,  and  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  'Resolved, — that  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  commonwealth  are  fully  com- 
petent to  support  the  institutions  of  the  state  created  for  banking  purposes,  in  a  liberal 
and  proper  exercise  of  their  appropriate  functions;  and  one  of  the  chief  of  those 
functions  is  to  furnish  a  circulating  medium  resting  upon  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity, as  much  as  upon  the  specie  in  the  vaults  and  other  assets  of  the  banks  for  its 
use ;  and  that  all  legislation  calculated  to  strengthen  and  support  such  institutions  in 
that  particular,  shall  have  our  co-operation  and  confidence. 

"  *  Resolved,— that  in  order  to  enable  the  banks  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
to  be  of  service  to  the  community  in  the  present  crisis,  we  would  respectfully  recommend 
to  the  legislature  a  repeal  of  those  provisions  of  the  existing  laws,  by  which  their  charters 
may  be  forfeited,  or  other  penalties  imposed  for  the  non-payment  of  their  notes  and 
obligations  in  specie,'  &c. 

"  Thus  the  banks  of  that  city  and  state,  having  suspended  specie  payments — although 
in  a  better  condition,  according  to  their  own  statements,  than  the  banks  of  New  York  city 
(which  maintained  specie  payments) — for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  their  creditors — they  were  supported  in  this  act  by  the  '  Friends  of  Equal 
Bights."  And  what  was  the  object  of  the  friends  of  equal  righu?  Why,  first,  to 
applaud  and  sanction  an  act  of  folly  and  injustice  ;  secondly,  to  require  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  should,  in  their  sacred  character  as  legislators,  sanction  and 
legalise  the  impolitic  and  dishonest  act,  and  thus  protect  them  against  the  just  demands 
of  those  persons  who  had,  on  the  faith  reposed  in  the  honour  and  honestjr  of  the  banks, 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  trusted  to  their  paper  promises,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  laws  of  that  state. 

"  The  moral  character  of  this  proceeding,  however  low  it  may  appear  to  men  of  sound 
and  honest  views  of  banking,  and  who  have  been  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  property, 
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was  about  on  a  level  with  similar  proceedings  in  most  of  the  other  states,*  and  with  the 
opinions  generally  current  throughout  the  country  in  respect  to  the  duties  and  obligatioos 
of  banks,  and  of  legislators  by  whose  acts  banks  were  brought  into  existence. 

'*  These  resolutions  of  the  '  Friends  of  Equal  Rights,'  as  they  complacently  described 
themselves,  were  assigned  to  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  an  alderman 
of  the  city,  and  another  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts  of  law,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
presented  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  That  enlightened  and  honest  assembly,  in  pursuance  of  the  prayer  of  these  '  Friends 
of  Equal  Rights,*  and  in  conformity  with  petitions  from  other  bodies,  founded  on  a 
timilar  regard  for  equal  rights^  shaped  their  measures  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
made  upon  them;  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  ^banking  upon  confidence^  as  the 
petitioners  recommended  ?  and  considering  it  as  a  *  substitute  for  specie  in  the  raults 
and  the  other  ordinary  assets  of  a  bank  ?'  This  is  a  question  which  admits  of  a  full  and 
correct  answer,  by  reference  to  notorious  and  indisputable  facts,  which  shall  now  be 
adduced. 

'*  A  reference,  then,  to  authentic  statements  of  the  market  value  of  the  shares  of  the 
sixteen  banks  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  its  best  conducted  journals, 
exhibits  the  following  facts: — 

^^  ^  On  the  14th  of  August,  1838,  after  the  return  of  most  of  the  banks  in  the  country 
to  specie  payments,  the  shares  of  the  sixteen  banks  were  worth,  in  the  market,  payable 
in  a  sound  currency,  63,565,430  dollars.  In  about  twelve  months  afterwards,  thev  hsu] 
sunk  to  15,065,910  dollars.  In  January,  1842,  they  had  fallen  to  7,119,520  dollars; 
allowing  the  shares  of  the  United  States  Bank  to  be  worth  1,050,000  dollars.  Sub- 
sequently they  sank  to  a  still  lower  sum/ 

^^  This  enormous  destruction  of  bank  capital  is,  however,  not  the  largest  item  io  the 
list  of  pecuniary  losses  which  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  sustained,  directly  and 
indirectly,  from  the  workings  of  a  bad  system  of  banking  and  currency,  since  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States  bank  was  owned  in  other  states  of 
the  union  and  in  foreign  countries. 

'<  If,  then,  it  were  possible  to  obtain  all  the  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate  of 
the  pecuniary  loss  of  capital — by  what  are  termed  internal  improvements,  created  at 
double  the  expense  which  they  ought  to  have  cost,  and,  in  many  cases,  where  they 
cannot  become  productive  for  a  long  period — and  which  were  promoted  by  bank  loans^ 
and  some  of  them  originated  by  bank  management.  If  to  this  waste  of  property,  and 
misdirection  of  capital,  he  added  the  loss  of  bank  capital,  and  a  still  larger  sum,  perhaps^ 
for  the  injury  sustained  by  all  branches  of  industry,  it  might  probably  be  found,  that 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is,  at  this  day,  at  least  1 00,000,000  dollars  poorer  than  she 

•  On  the  influence  of  party  feeling  and  party  interests  upon  the  subjects  of  currency  and 
banking,  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  in  his  work  on  the  currency,  makes  the  followtng  remarks : — 

"  Unfortunatelv  the  subject  (currency  and  banking)  has  been  connected  with  the  party  politics 
of  the  day.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  truth,  on  questions  of 
political  economy,  than  such  a  connexion.  A  good  deal  which  is  false,  with  some  admixture  of 
truth,  has  been  put  forward  by  political  partisans  on  either  side. 

"  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  national  bank,  has  been  so  mingled  with  the  contests  of 
the  political  parties  into  which  the  country  has  been  divided,  that  the  attempt  to  discus  it  on  its 
own  merits,  without  reference  to  its  political  bearing,  may  be  considered  rash,  if  not  vbionaiy. 
Yet  it  involves  questions  of  political  economy  of  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  nature,  which 
can  be  little  and  imperfectly  understood  by  the  masses  of  the  community.  Piesident  Jackson 
made  this  question  the  symbol  of  party.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  for  nearly  ten  years  the 
mercantile  business  of  the  country  has  been  agitated,  and  sometimes  paralysed,  by  tiie  connexion 
of  banking  operations  with  tlie  struggles  of  party." 

In  Mr.  Gallatin*s  last  pamphlet  there  is  the  following  reference  to  the  same  subject : — 

**  The  fault,  or  error,  originated  with  the  people  themselves.  The  traders  and  speculators  have 
attempted  to  ascribe  their  msasters  altogether  to  legislative  acts ;  to  those  of  the  administration, 
or  to  other  collateral  causes,  which  have,  indeed,  aggravated  the  evils,  but  tlie  effects  of  some  of 
which  have  been  exaggerated." 
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would  have  been  under  the  action  of  a  sound  and  steady  system  of  banking  and 
currency." 

Mr.  Lee,  in  exposing  the  reckless  banking  operations  in  the  United  States, 
makes  the  following  observations : — 

"It  was  about  1832  or  1833,  that  banks  began  to  be  multiplied,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  currency  for  the  country,  or  of  safely  and  profitably  loaning  the  funds 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  stockholder?,  but  to  enable,  in  most  cases,  their  managers,  who 
either  had  no  capital  of  their  own,  or  an  insufficiency  of  it,  to  get  possession  of  the  capi« 
tals  of  the  stockholders.  They  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  and  what  have  been  the 
consequences  as  respects  the  shareholders  in  the  704  to  the  901  banks  that  were  in 
operation  from  1836  to  1840?  Why,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  capitals  which  extended 
at  one  period  to  358,442,692  dollars,  not  200,000,000  dollars  now  remain,  taking;;  the 
shares  of  the  banks  still  in  existence  at  par.  But  would  such  an  estimate  be  a  correct 
one  ?  Why,  even  in  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  where  banks,  according  to  Mr. 
Gallatin's  late  pamphlet,  have  been  managed  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  states,  and  far 
better  than  in  most  of  them,  something  like  a  third  of  the  bank  capital  has  been  sunk  ; 
nor  are  there  many  banks  in  the  city  or  in  the  state  of  New  York,  whose  shares  will  bring 
par;  while  in  a  large  majority  of  them,  they  will  not  average  75 cents  per  100.  The 
banks  in  New  England,  as  we  apprehend,  have  nut  met  with  much  better  success,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  current  prices  of  their  shares,  and  still  more  clearly  by  the  actual  results 
of  their  operations,  whenever  the  stockholders  have  examined  into  them. 

"  The  direct  loss,  however,  of  more  than  200,000,000  dollars  by  banking,  and 
perhaps  60,000,000  dollars  in  addition,  from  depreciation,  or  from  the  entire  valueless 
condition  of  the  immense  amount  of  false  and  fraudulent  issues  of  those  banks — fraudu- 
lent, because  in  many  cases  based  on  nothing  but  the  false  promises  borne  on  the  face  of 
them — is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destructive  effects  of  free  and  unlimited  bank* 
ing,  and  the  free  and  reckless  system  of  trusting,  upon  all  the  great  branches  of  industry, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of  New  England,  exposed  as  they 
are  from  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  our  sales — to  the  worst  consequences  resulting 
from  the  action  of  a  vicious  system  of  banking,  and  its  concomitant,  an  equally  vicious 
system  of  trusting. 

**  A  currency  always  tending  to  redundancy,  and  usually  in  that  condition  or  in  its 
opposite  one — that  of  insufficiency — united  with  a  long-credit  system,  both  at  the  banks 
and  between  individuals,  as  has  been  the  case  in  this  country  —must  necessarily  produce 
those  sudden  and  extreme  variations  in  the  value  of  money,  with  all  their  direct  and 
collateral  evils — which  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  whole  country,  and  so  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  most  active  and  useful  portion  of  it — whose  stability  and  success  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  an  unfluctuating,  permanent  measure  of  value — 
the  most  important  function  of  money — the  currency  of  a  country.** 

*'  For  the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been  but  few  failures  in  Boston,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  in  a  safe  if  not  very  prosperous  condition  ;  and,  consequently,  the  banks 
ought  to  have  done  a  fair  if  not  a  prosperous  business.  The  returns,  however,  to  the 
legislature,  down  to  October,  1842,  show  an  average  dividend  of  only  4  52-100  per 
cent  per  annum.  But  even  a  portion  of  that  dividend,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  low 
prices  of  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  banks,  may  have  been  made  from  the  capitals  of  some 
of  the  weak  banks.  And  what  are  the  future  hopes  of  the  stockholders  founded  upon — 
when  the  loans  are  now  made  at  four  or  five  per  cent  per  annum,  on  capitals  subject  to 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  charp:es,  superadded  to  bad  debts,  which  they  can  hardly 
expect  to  escape  when  the  next  revulsion  arrives.*' — Letter  to  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  communication  of  a  gentleman  who 
once  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  popularity  in  this  community,  among  its  most  influential 
members,  than  any  man  in  the  country,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  banking,  borrowing, 
loaning,  and  regulating  the  currency — and,  perhaps,  continues  to  do  so,  since  his  prin- 
ciples of  banking  are  generally  acted  upon  among  us.     We  mean  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle, 
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who,  in  his  letters  and  other  public  commanications,  of  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment in  his  banking  concerns,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  business  classes  generally.  To 
the  interference  and  hostility  of  the  executive,  sustained  by  his  followers  and  partisans, 
Mr.  Diddle  imputes  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  banks  of  suspending  cash  pay- 
ments. Mr.  Biddle,  after  enumerating  what  he  considers  some  of  the  leading  causes  of 
the  suspension,  adds  : — 

'*  Lastly  and  mainly,  the  alarm  about  bank-notes,  propagated  by  the  government, 
has  been  deeply  spread  through  the  country,  till  what  was  at  first  a  passing  oatcry, 
has  settled  into  an  implacable  hostility.  No  man,  I  think,  can  doubt  for  a  nnoment 
that  the  executive  of  the  United  States  seeks  to  maintain  his  power  by  exciting  popu- 
lar passion  against  the  credit  system — and  that  the  whole  influence  of  the  government 
is  employed  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  distrust  and  hatred  of  all  banks. 

"  I  go  further.  There  is  an  outcry  abroad,  raised  by  faction  and  echoed  by  folly, 
against  the  banks  in  the  United  States.  Until  it  was  disturbed  by  the  governmcDt,  the 
banking  system  of  the  United  States  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  commercial 
country. 

*'  Now,  supposing  it  true  that  men  have  bought  much  land.  What  right  has  the 
president  to  dictate  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  whether  they  buy  too  much  land  or 
too  much  broadcloth  ?  They  might  be  permitted  to  know  and  to  manage  their  owa 
concerns  quite  as  well  as  he  does,  leaving  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  to  correct  itself  by  its  owa 
excess,  &c. 

"  These  troubles,'*  continues  Mr.  Biddle,  "  may  not,  however,  be  wholly  useless,  if  we  extract 
from  them  two  great  lessons.  The  first  is,  that  we  can  have  no  permanent  financial  prosperity, 
while  the  public  revenue  is  separated  from  the  business  of  the  country,  and  committed  to  rash  and 
ignorant  politicians,  with  no  euides  but  their  passions  and  interests.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
specie  order  is  the  revenue  oF  tlie  president  upon  Congress  for  passing  the  distribution  law.  I 
have  less  doubt  that  the  dbpersion  of  the  revenue  among  a  multitude  of  banks  was  to  advance  the 
obscure  aspirings  of  some  treasury  Ceesar. 

"  The  other  lesson  is — one  a  tliousand  times  repeated  and  a  thousand  times  forgotten — ^to  dis- 
trust all  demagogues  of  all  parties  who  profess  exclusive  love  for  what  they  call  the  people.  For 
the  last  six  years,  the  country  has  been  nearly  convulsed  by  efforts  to  break  the  mutual  dependence 
of  all  classes  of  citizens — to  make  the  labourer  regard  his  employer  as  his  enemy,  and  to  array  the 
poor  asainst  the  rich.  These  trashv  declaimers  have  ended  by  bringing  the  country  into  a  condi- 
tion where  its  whole  industry  is  subject,  far  more  than  it  ever  was  before,  to  the  control  of  the 
large  capitalists — and  where  every  step  tends  inevitably  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer. 

Mr.  Lee  observes,  "  By  such  representations  as  are  here  made  by  the  ex-president  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  the  political  party,  who  were  desirous  of  overturning  the  administration,  in 
order  that  their  leaders  might  occupy  the  places  tliat  were  then  filled  by  their  opponents,  were  made 
to  believe  that  the  monetary  troubles,  which  began  to  be  seriously  felt  in  1834,  were  caused  almost 
wholly  by  the  action  of  the  government. 

"  In  respect  to  what  Mr.  Biddle  has  said  about  Uhe  demagogues  of  all  parlies,*  comprising,  per- 
haps, a  large  majority  of  the  men  in  power,  and  possibly  a  still  larger  portion  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  displace  them  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  offices,  few  persons,  we  imagine,  would  con- 
test the  correctness  of  his  description  of  their  conduct  and  motives ;  for,  independently  of  their 
own  observations  of  passing  events,  and  of  the  sentiments  and  acts  of  public  men,  great  reliance 
may  be  placed,  one  might  conceive,  on  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Biddle's  shrewdness  and  ob- 
servation, and  whose  experience  in  public  concerns  may  have  furnished  him  with  extraordinaiy 
opportunities  of  verifying  the  truth  of  his  remarks. 

**  Although  one  might  be  ready  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Biddle*s  opinions  as  to  the  importance  of 
'  distrusting  demagogues  of  all  parties,  and  rash  and  ignorant  politicians,  with  no  guides  but  their 
own  passions  and  interests,'  yet  that  gentleman  cannot  be  considered  as  a  safe  guide  to  the  forma- 
tion of  opinions  upon  the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  1837,  and  those  which,  in  1839 
and  1841,  succeeded  that  event.  In  commenting  upon  the  ill  effects  of  party  ignorance,  par^ 
spirit,  and  party  venality,  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Biddle  could  speak  with 
an  impartiality  common  to  every  independent  and  reflecting  citizen  interested  in  tlie  prosperity 
and  honour  of  his  country,  and  who  participated  with  that  ffentleman  in  the  feelings  of  disgust 
and  indignation  which  he  has  expressed  at  the  meanness  and  immorality  of  that  ck^  of  public 
men  who  are  ready  to  desert  or  to  sacrifice  the  great  interests  intrusted  by  the  nation  to  their 
guardianship,  to  tneir  own  party  and  personal  views,  whenever  they  shall  appear  to  them  to  stand 
in  opposition  to  each  other. 
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^  The  following  extract  from  a  communication  of  an  experienced  statesman,  who  lias  evinced 
more  than  common  courage  in  the  promulgation  of  wholesome  but  unpalatable  truths  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  rulers  over  the  people,  expresses  opinions,  coincident  in  some  degree  with  those  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Diddle,  in  reference  to  the  motives  and  conduct  o£ parttf  poUdcians —a  description  of 
persons  comprising,  we  suppose,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  tlmt  class  of  patriotic  citizens  wlio  are 
now  in  power,  or  who  have  been  in  power,  in  the  latter  stages  of  our  history,  or  who  are  likely 
henceforth  to  be  in  power ;  judging  upon  the  principles  (icled  upon,  although  not  professed,  by 
most  of  the  prominent  candidates  for  public  favour : — 

**  'As  our  views  of  expedient  action  for  the  future  might  (says  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  in  a  letter 
to  a  correspondent)  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  conchisions  to  which  we  liave  come  upon 
the  past,  it  is  impossible  that  the  measures  which  I  should  deem  the  only  effective  remedies  for 
our  complaints,  should  be  acceptable  to  the  ruling  powers  or  the  country.  I  am,  and  during  a 
great  part  of  my  life  have  been,  in  a  minority.  It  is  the  business  of  a  majority  to  prepare  and 
accomplish  measures.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  of  minorities  to  expend  all  their  energies  upon 
devices  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  majority,  l^he  question  of  right  and  wrong,  to  Jar  as  my  expc 
riencegoes,  is  of  use  to  either  party  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  profession.^,* 

"These  are  the  reflections  of  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  of  careful  observation,  who,  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  ceutury,  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  most  important  public  employments 
that  were  within  the  gift  of  his  own  state  and  of  the  nation.  These  opinions  are,  no  doubt,  in 
accordance  with  those  held  by  other  intelligent  and  experienced  persons,  tliough,  unfortunately  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  equally  so  for  the  reputation  of  public  men,  tliey  are  too  seldom  mani- 
fested by  those  who,  from  the  stations  they  occupy,  are  bound  to  proclaim  to  tlie  nation  the  defi- 
ciencies, delin<}uencies,  and  corruption  of  their  rulers. 

'*  fiaving  given  Mr.  Adams's  views  of  the  principle  which  governs  the  conduct  of  professing 
patriots  and  party  politicians,  we  subjoin  one  other  extract  from  the  same  communication,  con- 
veying some  of  his  notions  and  feelings,  in  respect  to  the  conductors  of  banks,  who,  by  their  impru- 
dence, their  ignorance,  or  their  want  of  integrity,  bring  the  institutions  under  their  control  into  a 
predicament  wliich  renders  it  necessary  or  expedient  for  them  to  violate  their  duty  to  the  country 
as  administrators  of  the  currency,  although  conferred  upon  them  as  a  valuable  privilege,  and,  at 
tliesame  time,  break  the  laws  of  the  land,  infringe  the  righu  of  property,  and  furnish  an  example 
to  the  country  more  depreciating  in  its  effects  to  the  standard  of  morals,  than  the  act  of  suspension 
was  t(f  the  currency  of  the  country.  *  The  worst  part  of  a  suspension  (observes  Mr.  Appleton  in 
his  pamphlet)  is  its  moral  effect  on  the  community '  That  is  an  assertion  the  truth  of  which, 
after  the  experience  the  public  have  had,  few  persons  will  call  in  question. 

•*  We  are  now  (says  Mr  Adams,  in  referring  to  the  suspension  of  1837),  in  the  midst  of  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  occasioned  by  the  insolvency  of  multitudes  of  individuals.  We  are  told  that 
all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  have  suspended  specie  payments — and  what  is  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  but  setting  the  laws  of  property  at  defiance  ?  If  the  president  and  directors  of  a 
bank  have  issued  a  million  of  bills  promising  to  pay  five  dollars  to  the  holder  of  each  and  every  one 
of  them,  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  is,  by  one  act,  the  breach  of  one  million  of  promises. 
Wliat  is  this  but  fraud  upon  every  holder  of  their  bills?  And  what  difference  between  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  such  a  bank,  and  the  skilful  artist  who  engraves  a  bank  bill,  the  fac-simile  of 
the  bill  signed  by  the  president  and  directors,  and  saves  them  the  trouble  of  signing  it,  by  doing  it 
for  them  ?  The  only  difference  that  I  can  see  in  tlie  two  operations  is,  that  die  artist  gives  evidence 
of  superior  skill  and  superior  modesty.  It  requires  more  talent  to  sign  another  man's  name  than  one's 
own,  and  the  counterfeiter  does,  at  least,  his  work  in  the  dark,  while  the  suspenders  of  specie  pay- 
ments brazen  it  in  the  face  of  day,  and  laugh  at  the  dupes  and  victims  who  have  put  faith  in  tneir 
promises.** 

In  reference  to  some  of  the  remedies  which  had  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
the  effects  of  the  suspension,  and  restoring  the  currency  to  its  natural  and  sound  condition, 
Mr.  Adams  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

•*  I  thought  of  this,  as  I  thought  of  the  dry  dock,  gun-boat,  restrictive,  and  anti-navy  system 
of  Mr  Jefferson.  It  cost  the  country  a  terrible  war  to  be  delivered  of  that,  but  the  nation  was 
effectually  cured  of  its  hydrophobia.  The  war  (1814)  was  a  drastic-purge,  but  it  effectually 
worked  its  cure.  I  fear  that  our  present  bankruptcy  will  need  a  more  violent  cure  of  alteratives, 
but  the  cure  will  come  when  the  people  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  They  are  certainly  not  so 
now ;  they  will  most  probably  not  be  so  during  the  remainder  of  my  term  of  life.  I  hope  you 
will  live  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  convalescence." 

Mr.  Lee  observes: — **  ^Iow,  as  to  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  it  was  contended  by  the 
managers  of  them,  that  such  an  act  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  business  community,  and 
the  stockholders  of  the  banks ;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  that  their  condition  was  such  as  to 
render  it  inevitable.  We  admit  tlie  truth  of  these  allegations,  and  find  no  fault  with  the  directors 
of  those  establisiiments  for  having  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances  which,  situated,  as  they 
were,  they  had  no  power  of  resisting. 

'*  But  the  question  arises,  how  came  the  banks  in  a  condition  which  rendered  a  violation  of 
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their  duties  to  their  creditors,  to  their  stockholders,  and  to  the  public  generally,  a  necessary,  an 
unavoidable  measure  V  The  answer  is  an  obvious  one.  Because  the  conductors  of  roost  of  the 
banks,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  purposes,  and  alike  regardless  of  the  safety  and  interests 
of  their  constituents,  and  of  a  just  sense  of  their  obligations  to  the  public,  chose — ignoranily, 
wantonly,  or  dishonestly — to  conduct  their  affairs  in  disregard  of,  or  in  opposition  to.  those  prin- 
ciples of  currency,  credit,  and  banking,  which  ought  always  to  guide  men  clothed  with  the 
important  trust  which  they  had  assumed.    And  what  was  that  trust? 

'*  But  it  is  oftens  aid,  in  exculpation  of  the  directors  of  banks  which  have  been  badly  managed, 
that,  as  they  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hold  them  to 
strict  account  for  their  mismanagement.  The  want  of  compensation  may  furnish  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  refusal  of  a  trust,  but  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  valid  one  for  the  neglect  or  abuse  of 
a  trust  when  once  accepted. 

"  But,  the  office  of  bank  director  has  not  usually  been  pressed  upon  persons  reluctant  to  serve 
in  that  capacity.  It  is  a  situation  desired  by  men  of  influence  and  character.  *  The  directors  of 
banks  (says  Mr.  Appleton)  are  selected  from  those  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  mercantile 
community.'  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  directorship  of  a  bank  is  a  mark  of  confidence  in  the 
judgment  and  honesty  of  an  individual,  which  is  a  sufficient  compensation  to  many  persons  who 
have  held  that  important,  responsible,  and  useful  station — and  the  only  one  which  many  of  them 
have  received  or  desired — for  services  ably  and  faithfully  performed. 

"  The  office  of  bank  director  has  been  eagerly  sought  for,  and  too  often  obtained,  by  peisons 
who,  destitute  wholly  of  property,  or  having  an  insufficiency  of  it  to  carry  on  their  enterprises  and 
schemes,  were  desirous  of  gaining  the  control  of  the  capital  of  others.  The  necessar}'  effect  of 
having  for  the  managers  of  banks  men  so  circumstanced,  and  whose  sole  purpose  it  was  to  use  the 
property  intrusted  to  them  for  safe  investments,  for  the  prosecution  of  their  own  plans,  was  to 
throw  upon  the  stockholders  wliatever  losses  might  be  incurred,  while  the  gains,  if  any,  would  go 
into  their  own  pockets.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  copartnership,  where  one  partner  has  all  the  gain, 
while  the  other  party  bears  all  the  losses,  must  always  terminate  injuriously,  if  not  ruinously,  to 
the  lending  party. 

*•  Now,  if  there  are  persons  who  distnist  the  correctness  of  what  has  been  asserted  in  regard  to 
the  abuse  of  confidence  and  power  of  a  portion  of  tlie  directors  of  banks,  and  the  injurious  results 
flowing  therefrom  to  their  constituents,  we  would  refer  them  to  the  numerous  reports  of  inTCSii- 
g^ting  committees,  who,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  have  been  employed  in  searching  into  the  feondi- 
tion  and  management  of  banks.  Such  an  inquiry  would  show  that  the  principal  source  of  loss  of 
bank  capital  may  be  traced  to  loans  made  to  directors,  and  to  their  friends  and  connexions,  upon 
improper  and  insufficient  securities — upon  lands,  houses,  ships,  railroads,  canals,  stocks,  and  other 
kinds  of  property,  or  titles  to  property,  which  are  generally  inconvertible,  and  always  so  in  a 
money  pressure,  when  the  wants  of  a  bank  require  their  immediate  conversion  into  money- — Se- 
condly, upon  accommodation  notes  or  accepiancct — resting  on  nothing  but  the  mere  promises  of  the 
borrowing  parties.  Notes  created  and  tendered  to  a  bank — not  for  the  purpose,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
business  paper^  of  anticipating  the  receipt  of  capital  already  in  existence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  proprietors  upon  a  mere  piece  of  paper — founded, 
not  upon  capital  passing  between  buyers  and  sellers,  but  on  promises  passing  between  borrowers 
and  endorsers  ; — this  fictitious  paper  is  seldom  resorted  to  except  where  the  party  using  it  is  with- 
out capital,  or  having  some  capital  has,  in  his  operations,  gone  beyond  his  capital,  and  b^rond  his 
credit,  everywhere  but  in  the  bank  where,  from  his  official  influence  and  power,  he  is  allowed  to 
borrow  without  securities  or  without  credit. 

**  We  will  not  go  the  length  of  maintaining  tliat  loaning  the  capital,  the  credit,  and  the  depo- 
sits of  a  bank,  on  the  two  classes  of  notes  and  securities  referred  to,  is  a  fraud  upon  the  stockholders 
and  the  public,  because  the  usages  of  banks,  under  the  direction  of  men  of  tried  and  unquestiooed 
integrity,  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  practice.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  we  apprehend,  a  practice  op- 
posed to  all  sound  and  safe  principles  of  banking — and  the  ill  consequences  experienced  from  its 
exercise,  in  tliis  country,  from  the  origin  of  the  banking  system  to  this  day — have  shown  its  un- 
soundness and  its  insecurity. 

"  It  is  no  justification  to  say,  and  to  prove  that  accommodation  notes  may  be  as  safe  as  notes 
founded  on  business  transactions.  It  is  admitted,  that  on  our  Exchange  there  are  hundreds  of 
individuals  whose  single  promises  might,  and  for  a  long  period  of  credit,  be  considered  as  perfectly 
secure ;  whose  promissory  notes,  without  an  endorser,  would  command  more  money  than  any  state 
stocks  in  the  union — and  more  than  the  United  States  stocks  actually  sold  for  till  within  six 
months.  The  objection,  however,  to  discounting  on  paper  of  this  description,  is  not  to  be  over- 
come by  showing  its  solidity  in  particular  cases — although,  we  will  add,  that,  under  no  drcum- 
stances  would  it  be  creditable  to  men  in  sueh  high  credit  as  we  have  imagined,  to  tender,  to  a  bank, 
notes  of  that  character,  since  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  as  a  mode  of  obtaining  money— and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  requiring  a  bank  to  violate  a  sound  principle --affecting  the  safety  of 
property — which  it  is  important  to  property  men  to  maintain  inviolate. 

"  The  objection,  then,  to  the  practice  in  question,  liet  in  the  abandonment  of  a  Moje  prmcqfle,  and 
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one  which,  if  disre^rded  \n  one  instance,  would  be  likely  to  be  infringed  in  another  case ;  or  else 
bring  upon  an  institution  the  charge  and  the  odium  of  injustice  or  partiality.  If  mere  safety  in 
particular  cases  of  individuals  were  to  furnish  a  rule  of  action,  why  fiot  loan  upon  mere  verbal  pro- 
mises of  highly  responsible  persons?  It  would  not  be  from  an  apprehension  of  insecurity,  since,  in 
all  the  ffreat  Atlantic  commercial  cities,  there  are  numerous  individuals,  whose  verbal  promises, 
recorded  in  a  memorandum  book  at  the  bank,  would  command  more  money,  at  a  given  term  of 
credit,  than  many  of  the  notes  of  directors  of  banks— which  pass  freely  at  their  own  boards — al- 
thougli  tliey  should  be  covered  with  endorsers  of  the  quality  of  the  promissors.  No  intelligent 
roan  will  dispute  the  correctness  of  that  assertion  ;  yet  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  improper  for 
a  bank  to  invest  its  capital  and  its  credit,  or  any  portion  of  them,  in  such  recorded  promises, 
although  it  would  not  be  worth  one-tenth  part  of  the  sum  to  guarantee  their  payment,  which 
would  be  demanded  to  guarantee  millions  of  business  paper,  or  one-thousandth  part  of  the  pre- 
mium which  a  prudent  and  intelligent  person  would  require  to  insure  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
accommodation  paper  discounted  at  most  of  the  banks  through  the  union  between  1833  and 
1842.» 

'*  Matters,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  **  are  diflPerently  managed  in  the  banking  institutions  of 
this  country  from  what  they  appear  to  have  been  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  directors 
of  many  of  tke  banks  in  the  United  States  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  speculations 
in  the  shares  of  the  banks  under  their  control,  and  in  many  cases  without  having  been 
possessed  of  sufficient  capital,  or  any  capital  of  their  own,  to  sustain  the  losses  which 
may  have  resulted  from  those  stock  operations,  or  from  any  other  transactions  carried 
on  with  the  money  borrowed  from  banks  upon  insufficient  or  worthless  securities.* 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  managers  of  banks  seek  the  office  for  the  sake  of  being 
in  a  position  where  they  can  borrow  more  money,  and  on  more  favourable  terms,  than  they 

*  Tlie  president  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  in  a  communication 
before  the  public,  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

*•  Banks  are  often  directed,"  says  this  experienced  banker,  "  by  needy  persons,  who  borrow  too 
much,  or  by  sanguine  persons  anxious  only  to  increase  the  profits,  without  much  pecuniary  interest 
or  personal  rcsponsibiUty  in  their  administration.  Tlie  constant  tendency  of  banks,  therefore,  is 
to  lend  too  much,  and  to  put  too  many  notes  in  circulation.  Now,  the  addition  of  many  notes, 
even  while  they  are  as  good  as  coin,  by  being  always  exchangeable  for  coin,  may  be  injurious,  be- 
cause the  increase  of  the  mixed  ma^  of  money  generally  occasions  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  con>- 
raodities. 

**  If  a  bank  lends  its  money  on  mortgages  or  stocks,  for  long  terms,  and  to  persons  careless  of 
protests,  it  incurs  this  great  risk,  that,  on  tne  one  hand,  its  notes  are  payable  on  demand,  while,  on 
the  other,  its  debts  cannot  be  called  in  without  great  delay — a  delay  fatal  to  its  credit  and  charac- 
ter. This  is  the  general  error  of  banks,  who  do  not  always  discriminate  between  two  things  essen- 
tially distinct  in  banking,  a  debt  ultimately  secure,  and  a  debt  certainly  payable.  But  a  well  ma- 
naged bank  has  its  funds  mainly  in  short  loans  to  persons  in  business — the  resuU  of  bttsiness  transao 
iionf — payable  on  a  day  named,  which  the  parties  are  able  to  pay,  at  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  escape 
mercantile  dishonour.  Such  a  bank  has  its  funds,  therefore,  constantly  repaid  into  it,  and  is  able 
to  say,  whether  it  will,  or  will  not  lend  them  out  again. 

"  Banks  are  the  guardians  of  the  currency,  the  depositories  of  the  coin— and  every  feeling 
which  can  appeal  to  their  own  honour,  as  well  as  to  their  public  duty,  should  urge  them  to  main- 
tain their  c^dit  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  profits.  To  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  such  considera- 
tions specially  apply ;  but  as  that  institution  has  set  the  example  of  the  restriction,  it  forms  natu- 
rally the  principal  subject  of  reproach  among  those  who  complain." 

Again — afler  describing  the  process  of  correcting,  through  the  operations  of  the  banks,  the  evil 
tendencies  and  effects  of  a  redundent  currency,  Mr.  biddle  adds : — 

**  Such  is  the  circle  which  a  mixed  currency  is  always  describing.  Like  the  power  of  steam,  it 
is  eminently  useful  in  prudent  hands,  but  of  tretnendous  hazard  when  not  controlled ;  and  the  practical 
wisdom  in  managing  it  lies  in  seizing  the  proper  moment  to  expand  and  contract  it — taking  care,  in 
working  with  such  explosive  materials,  whenever  there  is  doubt,  to  incline  to  the  side  of  safety. 
These  simple  elements  explain  the  present  situation  of  the  country.  Its  disorder  is  over-trading, 
brought  on  by  over^banking*    The  remedy  is  to  trade  less  and  to  bank  less." 

•*  How  much  cause  has  the  country  to  regret,  that  a  man  whose  theoretical  views  of  banking  were 
so  correct,  did  not  always  adhere  to  them  in  tlie  management  of  the  institution  under  his  direction 
and  control  ?  Mr.  Biddle  refers  to  the  complaints  against  the  restrictive  measures  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  coming,  no  doubt,  from  the  local  banks,  whose  operations  would  thereby  be  re- 
strained— and  he  justifies  the  course  the  United  States  Bank  had  taken.  Now,  in  reference  to  the 
returns  of  that  bank,  we  find  the  following  facts  :^- 
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otherwise  would  be  able  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  have  aa  opportunity  of  accomiao- 
dating  their  friends  and  dependents.  This,  in  a  country  where  money  is  frequently 
worth  two  or  threeper  cent  per  annum  beyond  the  bank  rate  of  interest,  and  occasionally 
a  much  higher  rate,  is  a  strong  inducement  for  men  transacting  a  heavy  business  on  a 
small  capital,  and  in  numerous  instauces  merely  on  credit,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
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Loam , 

Circnlatioti. 
Depoaita . . . 
Coin 


IS2S 


dollars. 
t3,682,905 

9355,077 
14^7,330 

0,170,045 


**  Tlie  currency  of  the  country,  including  the  issues  of  the  United  States  Bank,  could  not  have 
exceeded  55,000,000  dollars  of  beuk-notes — and  the  deposits  may  have  been  45,000,000  dollars  or 
50,000,000  dollars:  There  are  no  returns  published  for  that  year,  but  as  the  circulation  and  de> 
posits,  by  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimates,  amounted,  in  1830,  to  only  119,000,000  dollars,  the  iofrrence 
IS— since  the  currency  of  the  country  was  not  in  a  state  of  expansion— that  the  bank  liabilities  did 
not  exceed  100,000,000  dollars,  or  105,000,000  dollars. 

**  Now,  if  the  currencv  could  have  beeu  maintained  at  the  point  it  was  established,  when  Mr. 
Biddle  thought  it  expedient  to  exercise  his  restraining  power  over  the  local  banks,  the  country 
would  have  been  saved  from  the  immense  injury,  suffering,  and  disgrace,  inflicted  upon  it  by  the 
subseouent  over-issues  and  long  loans  of  the  banks. 

"  But,  did  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Mr.  Biddle  evince  an  adherence  to  the  sound  principles 
and  the  prudent  course  which  he  had,  in  the  communication  referred  to,  prescribed  to  himself  and 
to  others,  intrusted— as  he  well  remarks — with  the  guardianship  of  the  currency?  A  refereoce  to 
the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  furnishes  a  reply  to  that  question. 

"  The  liabilities  and  loans  of  the  United  States  Bank,  m  1828,  the  date  of  the  puMicatton  of 
the  letter  from  which  extracts  have  been  made,  and  which  has  always  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  BiddJe^ 
have  already  been  stated.  The  bank  at  that  period,  and  for  two  years  subsequently,  appeared,  bf 
the  returns,  to  have  been  carrying  out  the  views  presented  to  the  public  in  Mr.  Biddle*s  disquisi- 
tion upon  currency  and  banking.  The  returns  auer  that  time  show  a  sudden  and  enormous  ex- 
tension of  operations,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  :^ 
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1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

Loao« 

d«>llara. 
40.663.805 
12.9X4,145 
I0,04.\780 

7.008.076 

dtillara. 
44,032,057 
16,251,267 
17.297.041 
10,908,040 

doUara. 
60,293.707 
11,355,724 
S2,76 1,434 

7,038,023 

«k4lan. 
0l,G9i5C»l3 

CirculaUon 

17^IMn 

Depoaita 

20^7J4» 

Goto 

8;961.847 

"  If  the  returns  of  1828.  when  Mr.  Biddle  wrote  his  essay,  be  contrasted  with  those  of  1832,  the 
result  will  show,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  entirely  all  prudent  considerations  bad  been  forgotten 
or  disregarded  by  the  conductors  of  the  bank : — 
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(^ana 

Circulation, 
Depoaita... 
Coina 


1 


dnllara. 

33.681,005 

9,855,677 

14,947,330 

6,170,045 


1832 


doll  an*. 
60,193,707 
2I,35.'>.724 
22,701.434 

7,038.023 


**  The  United  States  Bank,  the  creat  regulator  of  the  currency  and  of  the  exchanges — according 
to  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  advocates  of  our  monetary  system — led  the  way,  followed 
by  the  state  of  New  York,  the  returns  of  whose  banks  stood  as  follows :  — 


BANK    RETURNS. 


J.inuary  f.  1830. 


T<oana 

Circul<ttioD , 
Depoaita. . . 
Coin 


dollar*. 
20,370,693 

7.059.230 
10.354.500 

1,560,291 


Jannary  1,  1SS4. 


dnilara. 
57,6S9.704 
17^20.402 
I9,119.33S 

2,057,508 


"  The  banks  in  most  of  the  states  made  corresponding  movements.  The  aggregate  returns  of  all 
the  banks,  exhibiting  the  following  results,  show  the  extravagant,  tlie  insane  movements  of  the 
banks,  during  which  period  prices  of  every  commodity  rose ;  first,  from  the  effects  of  an  augmen- 
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appointment  of  a  bank  director;  and  that  beinji^  once  efifected,  the  situation  may  gene- 
rally be  held  as  long  as  will  suit  the  purposes  of  the  elected^  or  as  the  bank  may  happen 
to  continue  in  existence.  In  cases  where  persons  who  are  desirous  of  borrowing  largely 
fail  of  being  elected  into  an  establishment  already  existing*,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  found  banks^  in  which  they  contrive  to  have  the  command  of  the  elections^  and  when 
once  incorporated  they  sell  out  their  own  shares  in  the  corporation,  purchased  with  bor- 
rowed money,  and  thus  accomplish  tl^e  object  they  have  in  view,  namely,  to  get  the 
control  of  the  capital  of  the  stockholders,  who  may  have  subscribed  for  shares  with  an 
•intention  of  holding  them  as  a  permanent  investment.  Even  in  banks  established  on 
better  principles,  *  the  direction,'  says  Mr.  Grallatin,  '  must  necessarily  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men,  who  have  comparatively  but  little  interest  in  the  bank.  Most  of 
them  are  selected  amongst  men  in  active  business,  in  order  that  thev  may  judge  of  the 
solidity  of  the  paper  offered  for  discount ;  and  as  they  are  not  paid,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  they  should  attend  without  deriving  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of 
a  portion  of  their  precious  time.  This  may  consist  in  part  of  the  discounts  they  obtain 
for  themselves,  which  may  always  be  kept  within  reasr>nable  bounds.  But  the  power 
and  consideration  attached  to  the  office,  can  only  be  obtained  by  granting  favours ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  refusal  renders  the  directors  unpopular.  To  this  may  be  added 
a  want  of  moral  responsibility.' 

''Take  the  opinion  of  another  writer  upon  banking,  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton.-^From 
one  of  his  pamphlets,  we  extract  the  following  pctssage :  '  It  has  not  been  uncommon  for 

tation  of  money  as  compared  with  exchangeable  commodities;  secondlv,  in  conseq»ience  of  a  spi- 
rit of  speculation  and  gambling,  which  will  generally,  if  not  always,  follow  and  accompany  such  an 
expansion  of  credit  and  currency  : — 
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Bank  liabilitie* 

— —  loan* 

CapHal 

Coin 


1830 


dollara. 

116,883326 

300,451.214 

14A,I9S^(S 

32,114^17 


1837 


dolUrB. 

27M93,079 

525,115.7011 

S90,772,00l 

37,916,340 


**  Of  this  immense  amount  of  loans,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  developments  of  the  affairs  of  banks,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  were 
made  to  men  of  bold  enterprise,  or,  more  commonly,  to  reckless  speculators  and  unprincipled 
gamblers,  who  were  trading,  not  upon  capital,  nor  upon  credit  to  which  they  w«?re  entitled,  but 
upon  the  ignorance,  credulity,  or  upon  the  fraudulent  compliances  of  unfaithful  and  dishonest  ma- 
nagers of  banks.  Tlie  largest  portion  of  the  unbankable,  doubtful,  and  worthless  securities  which 
the  banks  discounted  at  the  period  referred  to,  were  probably  for  the  account  of  the  officers  and 
directors  of  banks,  and  their  relations,  friends,  and  associates. 

"  Of  the  two  classes  of  favoured  borrowers  of  bank  capital  and  bank  credit,  a  very  large  majority 
have  failed  of  success,  or  were  utterly  ruined;  and  the  bank  stockholders,  who  had  furnished  them 
the  means  of  doing  business,  were,  of  course,  sufferers  to  the  extent  of  the  support  given  them. 
Such  has  been  the  manner  in  which  the  capitals  of  banks,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  liave  been  dis- 
posed of.  Nor  is  there  any  reason,  suggesting  itself  to  our  mind,  why  they  should  not  hereafter 
pursue  a  similar  course,  so  long  as  the  proprietors  of  bank  capitals  confide  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  them  to  persons  who,  from  the  position  they  are  placed  in,  have  an  interest,  to  thus  mis- 
manage them,  too  powerful,  judging  from  the  post  conduct  of  bank  directors,  to  be  restrained  and 
over-ruled  by  considerations  of  duty  to  their  constituents,  the  corporators,  or,  to  the  public,  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  safety  and  solvency  of  banks  as  holders  of  their  paper  issues. 

** '  Banks,'  as  Mr.  Gallatin  has  told  us,  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  'are  governed  rather 
by  borrowers  than  lenders ;'  and,  as  we  will  add,  the  principal  borrowers  of  banks,  especially  in  a 
money  pressure,  are  the  directors  of  banks  and  their  relatives,  friends,  and  dependants.  '  It  is 
believed,  that  in  all  cases,'  says  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  '  of  bank  failures  in  Massachusetts,  the 
failure  of  the  principal  stockholders  and  directors  has  accompanied,  or  preceded,  the  failure  of  a 
bank.'  •  Banks  are  too  often  directed  by  needy  persons,  who  borrow  too  much,  or  by  sanguine 
persons  anxious  only  to  increase  the  profits,  without  much  pecuniary  interest  or  personal  responsi- 
bility in  the  administration.  The  constant  tendency  of  banks,  therefore,  is  to  lend  too  much,  and 
to  put  too  many  notes  in  circulation.'  Tliis  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nicliolas  Biddle,  and  his  expe- 
rience of  bad  banking  has  been  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the 
point  in  question. 
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banks  to  have  been  gotten  up,  with  a  view  to  furnish  funds  for  private  speculation,  or  the 
private  use  of  the  principal  stockholders  ;  or  the  same  object  has  been  sometimes  ac- 
complished by  buying  up  a  majority  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  control  the  choice  of  directors.^ 

*  **  That  tliere  is  a  considerable  amount  of  banking  capital,  belonging  to  persons  of  great  wealth 
we  know  to  be  the  case,  and  if,  we  would  ask,  if  any  one  can  doubt  that  they  all  regret  having  placed 
their  confidence  in  those  institutions  ?  It  is  tnie,  however,  that  those  capitalists  who  have  been 
directors  of  banks,  or  who  have  been  so  much  in  the  current  of  business  as  to  be  well  informed  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  conducted,  avoid  bank  stocks  as  unsafe  for  a  permaneat  invest- 
ment of  property.  If  they  depart  from  that  rule,  occasionally,  it  is  by  compulsion  as  it  were.  It 
arises  from  ttie  difficulty,  of  finding  any  better  mode  of  investing  trust  property,  owing  to  the  re- 
straints legally  imposed  on  guardians,  executors,  and  trustees,  as  to  the  class  of  securities  on  which 
property  intrusted  to  them  shall  be  loaned  or  invested.  But,  under  any  other  circumstances,  we 
imagine  that  the  prudent  and  foreseeing  capitalists  shun  investments  in  bank  shares,  not  that  they 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  but  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing  their 
capital.  '  It  is  a  well  known  fact,'  says  Mr.  Appleton,  '  that  the  most  intelligent  and  knowing 
capitalists  avoid  bank  stock  as  an  unprofitable  mvestment ;  they  can  manage  their  funds  better. 
An  examination  of  the  lists  of  stockholders  in  the  large  banks  will  show,  that  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  stock  is  the  property  of  minors,  widows,  single  women,  and  of  charitable  and  religious 
societies,  a  class  of  persons  and  institutions  entitled  to  the  especial  protection  and  care  of  govern- 
ment, rather  tlian  to  be  made  to  support  the  burdens  which  properly  belong  to  others  who  are  more 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.' 

*'  These  remarks  were  made  in  1831,  since  which  period  the  stockholders  of  banks  bave  lost  a 
much  larger  sum,  by  the  mismanagement  and  the  misconduct  of  bank  directors,  than  the  entire 
banking  capital  of  the  country,  as  it  stood  by  the  returns  coming  down  to  tlie  close  of  the  year 
1830.  What  may  remain  of  the  wasted  and  impaired  capitals  of  the  901  banks  is  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty. Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  we  conceive,  that  a  considerable  portion  is  invested  in  state 
stocks,  lands,  mortgages,  accommodation  notes,  and  other  uncertain  securities — always  difficult  of 
realisation,  and  in  a  money  pressure  (which,  as  the  bank  managers  are  now  proceeding,  will  sooner 
or  later  overtake  them),  are  likely  to  become  greatly  depreciated  or  utterly  worthless. 

**  The  highest  return  of  bank  capital  gave  the  enormous  sum  of  358,412,692  dollars.  This  was 
at  the  close  of  1839.  Now,  as  there  liad  been  a  great  number  of  bank  failures  previous  to  that 
time,  the  stockholders  could  hardly  have  failed  losing  some  30,000,000  dollars,  or  40,000,000  dol- 
lars, between  1833  and  1839,  by  outright  and  ascertained  bankruptcies. 

*'  What  may  now  be  the  actual  value  of  the  bank  capital  of  the  country,  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  from  any  ofiScial  statements  before  the  public ;  but  from  a  careful  research  into  such 
returns  as  have  been  made  and  published,  we  should  venture  to  say,  that  its  market  value,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1843,  at  the  time  the  currency  was  in  a  sound  state,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation 
and  gambling  in  stocks  had  not  been  revived,  did  not  exceed  200,000,000  dollars  to  225,000,000 
dollars. 

••  If  this  he  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  or  one  approaching  to  correctness,  then  it  follows;,  that 
the  proprietors  of  bank  stock  have  lost  by  bad  banking,  between  1833  and  1843,  the  enormous 
amount  of  from  163,000,000  dollars  to  198,000,000  dollars. 

**The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  Mr  Isaac  Bronson,  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the  embarrass- 
ments in  which  the  whole  country  was  involved.  Some  of  his  remarks  upon  that  point  have  al- 
ready been  cited,  to  which  the  following  are  added  :— 

"  Just  anterior  to  the  prostration  of  business  our  manufactures  and  commerce  were  greatly  ex* 
tended,  and  conducted  mainly  on  credit.  Individuals  and  companies,  with  little  or  no  capital,  were 
often  found  to  employ  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  These  l>orrowed  means  were  supplied  by 
the  immense  amount  of  paper  currency  furnished  by  the  banks  which  had  been  establislied  in  tl4 
United  States.  The  banks  on  the  one  hand  and  the  men  of  business  on  the  other,  considered  it 
for  their  respective  interests  to  employ  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  paper  money.  As  the  pro- 
fits of  the  banks  were  proportional  to  their  discounts,  and  these  were  done  by  the  issuing  of 
paper,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  there  would  be  a  constant  tendency  to  excess.  This  would  be  re- 
strained by  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  redemption.  But  unless  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  re- 
quiring remittances  to  foreign  countries,  or  some  other  exigency  out  of  the  course  of  domestic 
business,  should  create  a  demand  for  specie,  none  would  be  exacted.  Paper,  being  the  more  con- 
venient currency,  would  be  preferred  m  the  common  exchanges  of  trade,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
would  repose  in  the  banks. 

**  In  referring  to  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Biddle  for  the  goverament 
of  the  bank  over  which  he  presided,  we  are  for  from  ascribing  to  the  course  pursued  by  it,  however 
imprudent  or  culpable  it  may  justly  be  deemed,  that  extreme  degree  of  importance  wliich  has  been 
given  it,  by  many  of  the  local  banks,  and  party  politicians—  in  both  cases  influenced  by  hostility  to 
that  institution. 
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It  id  obvious  that  banks  so  situated,  furnish  a  very  unsafe  circulating  medium,  since  the 
solvency  of  the  bank  depends  on  the  success  and  solvency  of  the  principal  stockholders, 
who,  in  such  cases  are  usually  the  directors.  It  is  believed,  in  all  cases  of  bank 
failures,  in  Massachusetts,  the  failure  of  the  principal  stockholders  and  directors  has 
accompanied  or  preceded  the  failure  of  a  bank.  The  great  point,  therefore,  to  be 
guarded  against,  is  the  liability  of  banks  to  fall  into  few  hands,  to  be  used  for  their 
private  speculations.' 

"  Mr.  Gallatin  says,  *  Of  all  the  causes,  however,  which  contribute  to  an  improper 
extent  of  discounts,  the  most  general  and  efficient,  the  most  prolific  source  of  the  errors 
of  bank  directors,  is  the  natural  sympathy  which  they  feel  for  men  who  are  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits  to  their  own.  It  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  affirmed,  that  banks,  though 
money  lenders,  are,  in  fact,  governed  rather  by  the  borrowers  than  by  the  lenders.'* 

**  But  we  have  no  belief  that  Mr.  Biddle,  whatever  may  have  been  his  disposition  and  his  wishes, 
could,  with  the  exercise  of  his  admitted  talents,  and  his  skill  in  banking,  have  prevented  the  901 
local  banks  from  extending  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  and  to  a  degree  which  must,  in  spite  of  the 
controlling  power  of  the  United  States  Bank,  have  brought  the  country  to  a  suspension  of 
payments. 

**  All  the  banks  in  the  country  were  in  favour  of  free  issues,  long  credits,  and  free  triistings, 
upon  every  species  of  security  ;  and,  above  all,  in  favour  of  high  prices.  The  business  commu- 
nity concurred  with  the  banks,  and  the  whole  country  was  deluded  with  the  notions  of  John  Law  ; 
that  an  advance  in  prices,  from  an  increase  of  money,  is  equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  wealth 
corresponding  to  such  an  augmentation  of  price.  From  that  delusion  the  country  could  only  have 
been  awakened  by  the  re-action  of  the  system,  which  we  first  experienced  in  1837.  Even  with  all 
the  suffering  accompanying  and  following  that  event,  the  nation  at  large  have  gained  but  little  in- 
sight into  the  tnte  causes  of  our  troubles. 

**  The  nation  was  persuaded  by  party  men,  and  by  the  managers  of  banks,  who  had  an  interest 
in  misleading  them,  or  were,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  themselves  misled  by  their  own  ignorance, 
to  believe  that  what  was  caused  by  an  overflow  of  currency,  and  an  extravagant  extension  of  the 
credit  system,  was  the  effect  of  the  political  measures  of  the  government.  They  were  further  per- 
suaded, that  the  only  remedies  for  the  pecuniary  evils  under  which  the  country  was  labouring 
were,  first,  to  remove  the  men  in  power,  and  fill  the  vacated  places  by  persons  who  were  in  pursuit 
of  official  power  and  public  support ;  secondly,  to  re-establish  the  credit  of  the  901  banks— a 
considerable  portion  of  which  were  then,  as  events  have  since  shown,  in  a  state  of  insolvency  : 
and,  bv  further  emissions  of  paper  money,  raise  the  fallen  prices  of  commodities  to  the  rates  they 
bore  from  1834  to  1837,  when  the  currency  was  in  excess,  and  constantly  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pansion. 

"  The  remedies  which  had  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  our  difficulties  were  adopted.  The 
credit  of  the  suspended  and  the  ruined  banks  was  restored.  The  country  was  blessed  with  in- 
creased issues  ot  money,  and  with  a  transference  of  political  power  to  other  hands,  followed,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  by  further  revulsions  and  suspensions.  It  was,  however,  not  till  the 
final  suspension  of  1841,  that  the  conductors  of  banks  would  admit,  or  the  deluded  public  believe, 
that  the  primary  and  operative  causes  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  and  suffbrings  of  the  notion, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  abundant  crops  and  all  other  means  and  signs  of  increasing  wealth, 
might  be  traced  to  the  receding  movements  of  an  exuberant  currency;  and  the  contraction  of  an 
extravagant  and  unwholesome  system  of  bank  credits  and  mercantile  trustings,  created  and  sup- 
ported by  the  same  class  of  persons  who  caused  an  extension  of  the  bank  machinery,  and  for 
similar  purposes — namely,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  public, 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  pecuniary  purposes  ;  and  from  similar  motives,  will  the  same  sys- 
tem be  upheld  and  supported  by  that  description  of  persons,  so  long  as  it  will  be  endured  by  the 
country.'* — Letter  to  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

♦  "If  Mr.  Biddle  had  acted  upon  those  sound  and  conservative  notions  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Gouge,  Mr.  C.  C.  Biddle,  and  by  himself,  to  some  extent,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  career,  he  would  have  been  cried  down  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  as  a 
cold-hearted  theorut—a  visionary  dreamer,  who,  having  the  power  to  make  money  plenty — credit  a 
substitute  for  capital — and  bold  enterprise  and  inconsiderate  rashness  to  stand  in  the  place  of  pru- 
dent foresight  and  honest  industry ; — he  would,  we  repeat,  have  rendered  himself  odious  to  men  of 
all  classes  and  parties,  and  especially  to  nearly  all  the  conductors  of  the  local  banks — as  a  man 
possessed  of  the  power  of  enriching  every  body,  and  yet  withholding  its  exercise  to  gratify  the 
theoretical  notions  of  a  philosopher. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  NIr.  Biddle  acted,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  with  great 
prudence  and  judgment,  but  he  was  never  less  popular  among  men  of  influence  engaged  in  trade 
and  in  banking  than  while  so  conducting  his  concerns.     Such  was,  also,  the  feeling  in  regard  to  his 
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'^  Now,  the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  cited  are  not  unfriendly  to  bank?,  nor  can  they 
have  any  motives  to  put  them  to  a  disadvantage  with  the  public  by  a  misrepresentatioa 
of  facts.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  common  with  the  best  writers  on  currency^  is,  to  be  sure, 
what  he  himself,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  calls  an  ^  uUra^huUion" 
ist  ;*  but  believing  that  the  nation  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  currency  in  that  state  of 
perfection,  he  has  made  great  efforts  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  excellent  advice  he  has  given,  and  the  sound  principles  he  has  laid 
down  in  his  pamphlets,  have  not  been  followed.  Nevertheless,  his  labours  through  the 
press,  and  his  personal  influence  and  authority  over  the  intelligent  merchants  of  New 
York  city,  where  he  resides,  have  not  been  wholly  lost.     Mr.  Gallatin,  as  is  well  known, 

predecessor,  Mr.  Lancdon  Cheves.  He  restored  the  bank  from  a  state  of  confusion  and  discredit, 
to  a  high  degree  of  credit ;  but  tiaving  done  that  service,  he  was  complained  of  as  too  illiberal,  too 
unenterprising,  too  conservative  in  his  loans  and  issues,  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  country.  This  gentleman,  whose  conduct,  while  presiding  over  the  concerns  of  the 
bank,  merited  the  highest  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  was  by  no  means  popular  ;  and 
although  a  man  of  too  high  a  sense  of  character  to  be  driven  from  his  post  by  such  a  consideration, 
he  resigned  his  office  after  four  years'  service,  from  disgust  at  the  inability,  or  the  disinclination,  of 
the  stockholders  and  the  public,  to  give  him  that  support  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
persevere  in  the  prudent,  salutary,  aiid  honest  course  he  had  constantly  pursued  during  his  pre- 
sidency. 

''  Mr.  Cheves,  in  the  management  of  the  important  trust  conBded  to  him,  evinced  the  same  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  and  the  same  integrity  of  principle,  that  he  had  shown  as  a  legislator,  while  a 
member  of  Congress,  at  an  eventful  period  of  our  history  ;  and  though  he  may,  in  both  instances, 
have  parted  with  some  portion  of  his  popularitv,  he  gained— what  to  men  of  elevated,  just,  and  ge- 
nerous views,  is  of  infinitely  more  value — an  mcrease  of  reputation.  '  Under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Cheves,'  says  Mr.  Appleton,  '  by  whose  energy  the  United  States  Bank  was  barely  saved 
from  stopping  payment,  the  currency  was  restored  to  its  true  character,  by  a  rigid  system  of  con- 
traction, but  accompanied  with  intense  public  suffering;  which  was,  indeed,  unavoidable,  but  made 
the  bank  and  Mr.  Ciieves  exceedingly  unpopular  in  extensive  portions  of  the  country.  It  was 
during  ihis  period  that  many  of  the  states  attempted  to  expel  the  bank  from  operating  within  them, 
by  taxing  the  branches,  and  by  other  modes  of  coercion.* 

*'  In  what  a  striking  and  melancholy  contrast  does  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cheves  appear — under 
strong  temptations,  as  a  public  man — to  that  of  multitudes  of  ambitious,  but  low-minded  and  venal 
demagogues,  with  which  the  nation  has  been,  and  still  is,  afflicted?  Some  of  whom,  although  in 
possession  or  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  class  of  offices  in  the  country,  traverse  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples, under  the  slightest  temptations,  and  with  as  much  facility,  and  as  little  sensibility  to  shame, 
as  is  evinced  in  the  indecent  and  mercenary  gyrations  of  the  most  shameless  of  the  public  per- 
formers. 

**  The  condemnation,  on  the  part  of  political  partisans,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  with  whom  it  mostly  originated,  was  feigned -—because,  at  the  moment  they  were  contending 
against  it,  many  of  the  leading  persons  among  them  were  the  managers  of  the  local  banks  that  were 
conducted  on  the  most  imprudent  and  dishonest  principles,  resulting  in  an  entire  loss  of  the  capi- 
tals of  some  of  them,  as  well  as  a  heavy  loss  to  depositors  and  bill  holders.  This  was  eminently 
the  case  in  regard  to  some  of  the  banks  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  as  the  stockholders,  bill-holders, 
and  depositors  can  unlmppily  testify. 

**  Again,  as  respects  the  policy  of  having  a  national  bank  ;  there  was,  to  all  appearance  no 
tincere  opposition  to  the  principle  involved  in  the  existence  of  such  an  institution,  as  tiscal  agent  of 
the  government,  and  as  a  conservator  of  the  general  currency  of  the  country." 

Even  President  Jackson,  with  all  the  hostile  feelings  which  he  has  evinced  against  the  late 
United  States  Bank,  was  not  opposed — to  a  bank.  In  his  message,  vetoing  a  renew^  of  the  char- 
ter of  that  establishment,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  competent  to  all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  by  the 
government,  might  be  so  organised  as  not  to  infringe  on  our  delegated  powers,  or  the  reserved 
rights  of  ttie  states,  /  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Had  the  executive  been  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
project  of  such  an  institution,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  call,  it  is  obviously  proper  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  pointing  out  those  prominent 
features  in  the  act  presented,  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and 
sound  policy.** 

That  a  large  majority  of  the  leading  partisans  of  both  political  parties  were,  also,  in  favour  of  a 
national  bank,  was  shown  to  be  the  fact,  by  the  large  majorities  in  Congress  which,  in  the  face 
of  the  strong  objections  of  the  executive,  and  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  voted  for  a  renewal  of  the 
ciiarter. 
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acted  a  conspicuous  and  efficient  part,  in  hastening  the  general  resiimption  of  cash 
payments  in  1838,  in  which  the  city  of  New  York  took  the  lead. 

^*  The  suspension  took  place  in  New  York,  May  10th,  1837;  and  the  resumption 
was  effected  in  that  city,  and  in  the  New  England  States,  early  in  May,  1838,  and  in 
most  of  the  other  states  in  the  three  following  months. 

Statement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Banks  of  the  Union,  according  to  Returns  dated 

May,  1837  and  1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 

M^r,  1837. 

May,  1838. 

Bank  loasi .••.•...••  •••. •*••. 

dollan. 
521,331,364 
120,416,087 
109,165,881 

dollan. 
479^264,034 
126,149,905 

85,608337 

Ditto  circulation 

Ditto  deposita 

'*  Here  is  a  very  slight  reduction  In  loans  and  liabilities,  as  compared  with  the  returns 
of  1837.  If  we  are  guided  by  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimates  of  a  sufficiency  of  bank  paper, 
there  should  have  been  a  curtailment  of  upwards  of  forty  per  cent  in  the  bank  issues  to 
place  the  currency  of  the  country  in  a  natural,  and,  to  borrow  his  phraseology,   in  a 

'  HEALTHY  SITUATION.* 

**  The  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  exhibits  his  views  of  the  de- 
structive consequences  of  an  ill-regulated  and  depreciated  currency  upon  the  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  them  who  nave  little  else  to  rely 
upon  than  their  daily  wages.  *  The  currency  of  the  country,'  says  Mr.  Webster,  *  is  at 
all  times  a  most  important  political  object.  A  sound  currency  is  an  essential  and  indis- 
pensable security  for  the  fruits  of  industry  and  honest  enterprise.  Every  man  of  pro- 
perty or  industry,  every  man  who  desires  to  preserve  what  he  honestly  possesses,  or  to 
obtain  what  he  can  honestly  earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  circulating 
medium  ;  such  a  medium  as  shall  be  a  real  and  substantial  representative  of  property, 
not  liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  and  blown  down  by  the 
breath  of  speculation,  but  made  stable  and  secure  by  its  immediate  relation  to  that  which 
the  whole  world  regards  as  of  permanent  value.  A  disordered  currency  is  one  of  the 
greatest  political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  social 
system,  and  encourages  propensities  destructive  of  happiness.  It  wars  against  industry, 
frugality,  and  economy;  and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirit  of  extravagance  and  speculation* 
Of  all  the  contrivances  for  cheating  the  labouring  classes  of  mankind^  none  has  been 
fnore  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most 
efi'ectuai  of  inventions  to  fertilise  the  rich  man's  field  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's 
brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation,  these  bear  lightly  on  the  hap- 
piness of  the  mass  of  the  community,  compared  with  fraudulent  currencies,  and  the 
robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has  recorded,  for  our  in- 
struction, enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  demoralising  tendency,  the  injustice, 
and  the  intolerable  oppression,  on  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed*  of  a  degraded  paper 
currency,  authorised  by  law,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by  government.'  " 

Mr.  Lee  very  forcibly  exposes  a  fallacious  argument  in  favour  of  the  existing 

monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  and  says — 

"  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  add,  that  down  to  this  period  of  time,  notwithstanding 
'what  has  happened  in  reference  to  our  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  public  have  been  satis- 
fied of  its  soundness  and  its  sufficiency — or  they  would  not  have  continued  to  endure 
the  system. 

**  This  country  has  prospered  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  country, 

"  The  currency  consists  almost  entirely  of  paper  promises,  created  without  limits  by 
banks,  and  administered  by  banks,  without  control,  or  without  accountability; — there- 
fore the  monetary  system  on  which  the  country  has  acted,  and  is  now  acting,  is  the 
cause  of  its  unescampled  prosper^. 

•*  This  is  the  reasoning  process  by  which  the  country — by  which  a  nation  -of 
18>000,000  of  people  claiming  more  than  a  common  share  of  general  cultivation  and 
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knowledge — have  been  persuaded — perhaps,  we  may  rather  say,  led — not  only  to  tole- 
rate and  endure,  but  to  support  and  encourage  a  system  which,  whatever  appearances 
may  indicate  to  the  contrary,  has  been  productive  of  an  enormous  amount  of  pecuniary 
and  moral  evil. 

**  That  tlie  country  has  prospered — and  that  banks  and  paper  promises  have  existed 
— are  truths  too  evident  to  be  denied  ;  but  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  inference  drawn  from  that  admis- 
sion. 

*'  That  the  premises  of  these  reasoners  are  true,  it  is  admitted,  but  to  establish  their 
conclusions  upon  a  sure  foundation,  it  must  be  shown  that  what  they  term  cotoe,  is  any 
thinp^  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  This,  so  far  as  we  have  in  remembrance  the  essays 
of  the  most  ingenious  advocates  of  the  system,  has  never  been  attempted.  They  have  re- 
lied on  the  '  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam^^  and  the  '  argumentum  ad  populum^* 

'*  The  incouclusiveness  of  the  reasonings  on  the  subjects  of  banking  and  currency 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  where  its  fallaciousoess 
and  absurdity  will  be  nade  manifest  to  the  most  uninformed  and  the  most  unreflecting 
mind. 

**  The  lands  bordering  on  the  river  Nile,  in  Egypt,  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility. 

"  The  pyramids  aie  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  consequently,  the  pyramids  are  ike 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  lands  on  the  borders  of  that  river, 

*'  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  facts  are  so  notorious,  or  so  accessible — namelv* 
that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land  in  question  arises — not  from  the  presence  of 
the  pyramids,  but  fron»  the  ovei flowing  of  the  Nile — that  no  one  could  be  deceived,  or 
long  remain  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  that  fertility ;  consequently,  the  falsity  of  the 
reasoning  which  attributes  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  another  cause,  is  instantly  perceived 
and  refuted. 

"  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  power  of  the  reasoning  faculties  over  the 
opinions  of  men,  is  there  any  one  who  will  doubt,  after  what  has  been  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, that  Mehcmet  Ali,  if  he  were  to  summon  his  followers  to  a  caucus,  convention,  or 
to  a  mass  meeting  ; — is  there,  we  repeat,  any  doubt  that  this  friend  of  the  people,  with 
his  priests  and  politicians,  if  he  had  any  point  to  carry,  favourable  to  his  own  views, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  that  he  could  demonstrate  to  their  minds 
the  unreasonableness  of  attributing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  to  the  effects  of  the 
river  inundations?  Is  there  any  doubt— on  the  supposition  that  the  leadin?  politiciaBS 
and  statesmen  of  Egypt  are  as  remarkable  for  their  extensive  knowledge  and  their  great 
logical  powers,  as  have  been  evinced  by  many  of  our  g^eat  men,  on  the  questions  of 
political  economy — that  the  people  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  drain  oflT  or  fill  up  the 
Nile — and  to  cover  the  country  with  pyramids,  in  order  that  the  whole  land  might  enjoy 
the  fertalising  effects  which  they  had  shown  to  have  been  caused  by  the  pyramids 
already  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile  ?" 

To  the  absolute  measures  of  President  Jackson,  for  they  were  as  much  so  as  if 
the  spirit  of  Napoleon  had  directed  them,  has  been  imputed  the  ruin  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  prestige  which  it  possessed  in  public  opinion  as  the 
deposit  bank  of  the  United  States  revenue^  vanished  immediately  after  the  presi- 
dent tranferred  those  deposits  to  the  respective  state  banks.  But  its  downMI 
could  not  be  prevented,  even  by  the  most  skilful  management  of  the  most 
influential^  as  well  as  most  able  of  those  who  wielded  the  prevailing  banking  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Lee,  speaking  of  this  remarkable  man^  say3 : — 

<<  Perhaps  the  most  influential  person  in  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  bank- 
ing is  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle;  and  though,  from  circumstances  not  necessary  to  detail, 
some  of  the  influence  and  authority  formerly  exercised  by  him  over  the  public  miiKl  may 
be  diminished,  yet  the  banking  principles  on  which  he  acted  are  still  those  which  are 
acted  upon  through  the  country — nor,  as  we  have  before  said,  could  that  gentleman  have 
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retaiDed  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Bank,  had  he  conducted  its  concerns 
on  what  might  justly  be  considered  safe  and  sound  principles  of  banking. 

'^  If  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Bank  have  been  disastrous,  so 
have  been  those  of  multitudes  of  smaller  institutions  which  have  not  had  so  many  obsta- 
cles to  overcome  and  so  many  causes  of  embarrassment  as  a  bank  with  an  unwieldy  capi- 
tal and  numerous  branches — many  of  which  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  parent  bank. 
If  the  nation  had  been  so  unwise  as  to  have  established  a  third  bank,  with  ttie  enormous 
capital  assigned  to  it  in  some  of  the  schemes  before  the  public,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  coun- 
try would  have  escaped  from  the  evil  effects  which  must  always  flow  from  such  an  insti- 
tution, without  much  more  ruinous  consequences  than  have  been  experienced  from  the 
mismanagement  of  the  late  United  States  Bank. 

''In  referring  to  Mr.  N.  Biddle's  communications  we  go  to  the  highest  authority  in 
the  nation  in  support  of  the  popular  system  of  banking;  and  it  is  on  his  statements  and 
reasons  in  defence  of  that  system,  that  the  prominent  party  men  have  leaned  for  their 
facts  and  arguments.  This  will  readily  he  perceived  to  be  the  case  on  comparing  their 
essays  and  speeches  with  his  various  writings  upon  the  subject,  except  in  some  instances, 
where  Mr.  Biddle  maintained  doctrines  in  opposition  to  those  which  he  has  of  late  years 
advocated.*' 

In  a  communication  dated  April,  1838,  Mr.  Biddle  enumerated  among  other 

causes  of  the  suspension,  and  it  is  the  first  which  he  put  forward: — ^*  The 

issuing  of  the  specie  circular,  which  forbade  the  receipt  of  any  thing  but  gold 

and  silver  at  the  land  offices/' — In  several  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster, 

the  specie  circular  and  its  effects  upon  the  currency,  is  the  most  prominent 

topic.    In  a  debate  upon  a  motion  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  rescind 

the  treasury  order,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1836,  Mr.  Webster,  in  referring  to 

the  effects  of  that  measure  in  preventing  a  flow  of  coin  from  the  states  where  the 

proceeds  of  the  lands  were  received,  made  the  following  remarks : — 

"  The  agricultural  state  of  Indiana,  for  example,  is  ftdl  of  specie ;  the  highly  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  state  of  Massachusetts  is  severely  drained.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  money  in  Massachusetts  cannot  be  used.  It  is  waiting  for  the  new  year.  The  mo- 
ment the  treasury  grasp  is  let  loose  from  it,  it  will  turn  again  to  the  great  marts  of 
business ;  that  is  to  say,  the  restoration  of  the  natural  state  of  things  will  begin  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  financial  arrangements.  The  money  will  go 
back  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted,"  &c.  &c. 

Mr.   Lee  denies  that  the    specie  circular  had  any  such  effects,    and  says 

that — 

*^  The  state  of  Indiana  is  one  in  which  the  land  sales  were  made  to  the  largest  extent 
—and  on  that  account  it  was  probably  selected  by  Mr.  Webster  as  containing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  immense  amount  of  coin  of  which  the  Atlantic  states  had  been 
deprived  by  the  specie  circular.  That  document  was  issued  on  the  11th  of  July,  1836, 
and  was  to  take  effect  on  the  15th  of  August,  succeeding — and  consequently  it  had  only 
been  in  operation  about  four  months,  during  which  time  the  coin  must  have  been  accu- 
mulating from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales.  The  question  now  is  as  to  the  amount  of 
coin  on  deposit  for  the  account  of  the  government  in  the  state  in  question.  To  ascertain 
that  fact,  there  are  no  documents  to  which  we  can  refer ;  but  by  an  official  statement 
we  find  that  the  whole  amount  of  coin  in  the  banks  of  Indiana,  in  November,  1836,  was 
1 ,204,737  dollars.  There  are  no  other  returns  till  May,  1837,  when  the  amount  was  reduced 
1,196,187  dollars.  Here,  then,  is  the  immense  amount  of  treasure,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  of  it  belonged  to  the  government,  from  which  such  great 
relief  was  counted  on  by  Mr.  Webster,  had  it  not  been  retained  in  Indiana  by  the  specie 
circular.  But  how  could  even  this  insignificant  sum  be  spared  from  the  banks  of  Indiana, 
or  be  obtained  from  them,  when  their  liabilities  amounted  to 4,709,000  dollars?*' 
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Mr.  Lee  then  describes  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Midii- 
gan,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  then  concludes  :— 

"  From  banks  in  such  a  condilion,  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  have  with- 
drawn much  of  their  exhausted  supply  of  coin  without  causing  an  immediate  suspensloo. 
Indeed,  the  universal  suspension  of  1837  commenced  in  that  quarter.  The  banks  of 
New  Orleans  suspended  previously  to  those  of  the  city  of  New  York — although  io  a 
much  stronger  condition  than  the  New  York  banks. 

"  The  banks  of  Louisiana,  all  of  which  are  situated  in  New  Orleans,  were  under 
liabilities,  in  May,  1837,  to  the  amount  of  16,739,689  dollars,  and  had  reserves  of  coin 
amounting  to  2,327,851  dollars.  The  returns  from  the  banks  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
at  the  end  of  May,  1837,  show  deposiu  of  coin  to  the  amount  of  3,033,209  dollars,  to 
sustain  their  liabilities  of  38,862,551  dollars.  But  the  superior  prudence  exercised  by 
the  New  Orleans  banks,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  more 
strikingly  evinced  by  a  reference  to  the  following  statement  of  their  condition  four 
months  anterior  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments : — 


BANK    RETURNS. 


Bank  capital. 
Circulation  . . . 

Depoflitd 

Coin 

Loans 


New  York, 
January  1»  1837. 

New  Orleans, 
January  1,  1837. 

dollars. 
37,101,463 
34,108,000 
30.883,170 

e,&57,020 
79,313,188 

dollars. 
36,760,455 

7,909,788 
1 1,487,431 

3,108.410 
59,108,741 

**  If  the  banks  of  New  Orleans,  which  were  in  a  much  stronger  condition,  as  far  as « 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  official  returns,  than  those  of  New  York,  could  not  withstaDd 
the  pressure  upon  them,  with  2,327,851  dollars  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  bow  could  it 
be  expected  that  the  banks  in  the  inland  states,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  that  were 
in  no  better  condition  than  the  New  Orleans  banks,  could  withstand  a  run  upon  tbeai 
for  all,  or  for  any  considerable  portion,  of  their  deposits  of  treasure  ? 

"  The  desperate  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  four  principal  commercial  cities  on  the 
Atlantic,  which  we  have  supposed  may  have  been  reinforced  by  the  reception  of  toe 
whole  amount  of  coin  in  the  states  and  territories,  where  the  proceeds  of  lands  were 
collected,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement.  The  returns  of  the  Massachusetu 
banks  come  down  to  October,  1836,  and  of  the  other  banks  to  1st  of  January,  1837:- 


PLAGES. 


Massachuftettt, 

Maryland 

Mew  York.... 
PennsylTania. 


Total. 


Loans. 


dollars. 

60,643,171 

14,986,487 

70,313,188 

101,995,662 


352,933,508 


Circulation. 


dollars. 
10.808,249 

3,310,835 
a4,l98>000 
25,243,082 


63,643,166 


Deposits. 


dollars. 

8,784,516 

4,840,477 

33,883,179 

15,334,650 


59,742,823 


Coin. 


dolliirs. 
1,455,330 
1,139,347 
6,553.030 
5,752,439 


14,9M.03a J«i 


Capitab. 


dolUn. 

io,mffl5 

S7,IOI,40 
58,7o0,3» 


"  Here  is  an  official  statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  class  of  banks,  w 
formerly  were  considered  as  being  conducted  with  more  skill,  prudence,  and  success,! 
any  of  the  numerous  institutions  in  the  country,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  tM 
banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  was  a  correct  opinion.  And  the  banks  of  Phiw* 
delphia,  save  the  United  States  Bank,  were  in  no  worse  a  situation  than  those  of  t"^ 
other  cities  we  have  named,  till  after  the  suspension  of  1837,  when  they  became  «"* 
barrassed  by  a  connexion  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  proved  ruinous  to  their  shareholders.  Until  that  period,  we 
apprehend  that  the  banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  going  back  to  the  origin  of  banks, 
were  managed  with  rather  more  prudence  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  un^n. 
We  believe  an  investigation  into  the  comparative  banking  results  of  every  city  in  ^"^ 
country,  will  show  the  correctness  of  that  assertion.  As  a  corroboration  of  that  fact,"'^ 
be  a  fact,  we  should  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  city  of  the  union  had  the  general  trws* 
actions  of  business  been  conducted  with  more  industry,  caution,  prudence,  and  prowi.v. 
and  with  better  results,  especially  in  its  great  inland  commerce,  than  iu  Philadelphia 
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The  bankruptcies  liave  been  few  in  comparison  with  those  in  most  of  the  great  marts  of 
trade,  and  especially  among  that  portion  of  its  community  who  are  engaged  in  the  regular 
and  staple  branches  of  industry.  The  losses  by  failures,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
long  personal  experience,  and,  still  more,  from  inquiries  among  persons  having  ample 
means  of  judging,  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  New  England,  on  whose 
account  an  immense  amount  is  annually  sold  in  Philadelphia,  are  smaller,  in  proportion 
to  that  amount,  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  union,  not  even  excepting  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts." — Letters  to  Cotton  Mantrfacturers, 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  regulating  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  its  affairs  were  often 
far  less  discreetly  managed  than  were  those  of  many  local  banks.  Mr.  Appleton 
says : — 

''  The  great  and  difficult  problem  in  a  currency  of  bank  paper,  is  the  prevention  of 
those  fluctuations  to  which  experience  shows  such  a  currency  is  liable,  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  a  currency  composed  wholly  of  the  precious  metals."  **  Severe  revulsions," 
the  same  writer  observes,  '*  took  place  in  1826,  1829,  and  1832,  in  which  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  took  its  full  share  in  the  expansions  which  preceded  them." 

Mr.  Lee  remarks — 

"  The  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank  to  the  local  banks 
was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  extremely  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market,  which 
existed  between  the  autumn  of  1833  and  the  summer  of  1834.  The  removal  of  10,000,000 
dollars  of  the  public  deposits,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  United  States  Bank  should 
contract  her  loans  and  liabilities,  but  such  an  operation,  performed  as  it  was,  or  which 
it  might  have  been,  upon  the  previous  notice  given  of  such  an  intended  transfer  of  the 
public  funds,  would  not  have  caused  any  great  inconvenience  to  the  trading  community, 
had  not  the  United  States  Bank  been  placed  in  an  insecure  position  by  her  previous 
over-issues  and  excessive  loans.  This  assertion,  namely,  excessive  issues  of  the  United 
Slates  Bank,  does  not  rest  upon  conjecture,  but  on  the  official  returns  of  that  institution, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — 


RETURNS. 

Iflt  of  January,  1831. 

Int  of  January,  1832. 

Ist  of  January,  1833. 

Ist  of  January,  1834. 

Loans 

dollars. 
44,032,057 
16.251,267 
17,297,041 
10,808,040 

dollars. 
66,293,707 
21,355,724 
22,761,434 

7,038,023 

dollars. 
61,605,913 
17.518,217 
20,347,749 

8,951,847 

doUars. 
54.911,461 
19,208,879 

10,838,555 
10,031,237 

CireuIatioB .............. 

UoDosits  ....•.........>. 

Coin  

'*  The  sudden  and  enormous  extension  of  the  liabilities  and  loans  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent  on  its  loans  and  thirty-three  per  cent  on  its  liabilities, 
within  the  period  ofoneyear,and,as  may  be  seen  by  returnsof  the  local  banks,  a  somewhat, 
though  a  less  extravagant,  enhancement  of  their  loans  and  liabilities — placed  the  cur- 
rency in  such  an  inflated  condition  as  to  have  afforded  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  revul- 
sion of  1834.  It  is  true,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  hastened  the  measure  of  contraction 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  pressure  of  1834.  If,  however,  the  deposits  had 
not  been  removed,  either  the  contraction  must  soon  have  been  made,  or,  by  further  issues 
of  paper,  such  a  measure  would  have  been  found  unavoidable  at  a  subsequent  period  ; 
or,  if  otherwise,  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  banks  which  occurred  in  1837,  would 
have  happened  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 

**  But  the  statement  we  have  furnished  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  while,  according  to  the  views  commonly  taken  of  the  matter,  that  insti- 
tution was  regulating  the  currency  and  the  exchanges  of  the  country ;  the  facts,  we  say, 
which  have  been  adduced,  discreditable  as  they  are  to  the  managers  of  a  bank  on  which 
the  country  relied  for  its  restraining  pov/er  and  its  conservative  principles — as  respected 
the  local  banks — do  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  folly  and  the  imprudence  of  which 
that  institution  was  guilty. 

*'  The  Regulator,  indeed,  so  far  from  performing  the  office  of  regulating  the  move- 
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banks  to  have  been  gotten  up,  with  a  view  to  furnish  funds  for  private  speculation,  or  the 
private  use  of  the  principal  stockholders  ;  or  the  same  object  has  been  sometimes  ac- 
complished by  buying  up  a  majority  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  control  the  choice  of  directors.* 

*  "  Tliat  tliere  is  a  considerable  amount  of  banking  capital,  belonging  to  persons  of  great  wealth 
we  know  to  be  the  case,  and  if,  we  would  ask,  if  any  one  can  doubt  that  they  all  regret  having  placed 
tlieir  conHdeiice  in  those  institutions?  It  is  true,  however,  that  those  capitalists  who  have  been 
directors  of  banks,  or  who  have  been  so  much  in  the  current  of  business  as  to  be  well  informed  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  conducted,  avoid  bank  stocks  as  unsafe  for  a  permanent  invest- 
ment of  property.  If  they  depart  from  that  rule,  occasionally,  it  is  by  compulsion  as  it  were.  It 
arises  from  the  difficulty,  of  Ending  any  better  mode  of  investing  trust  property,  owing  to  the  re- 
straints legally  imposed  on  guardians,  executors,  and  trustees,  as  to  the  class  of  securities  on  which 
[>roperty  intrusted  to  them  shall  be  loaned  or  invested.  But,  under  any  other  circumstances,  we 
imagine  that  the  prudent  and  foreseeing  capitalists  shun  investments  in  bank  shares,  not  that  they 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  but  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing  their 
capital.  'It  is  a  well  known  fact,'  says  Mr.  Appleton,  '  that  the  roost  intelligent  and  knowing 
capitalists  avoid  bank  stock  as  an  unprofitable  investment ;  they  can  manage  their  funds  better. 
An  examination  of  the  lists  of  stockholders  in  the  large  banks  will  show,  that  a  very  great  propoi> 
tion  of  the  stock  is  the  property  of  minors,  widows,  single  women,  and  of  charitable  and  religious 
societies,  a  class  of  persons  and  institutions  entitled  to  the  especial  protection  and  care  of  govern- 
ment, rather  than  to  be  made  to  support  the  burdens  which  properly  belong  to  others  who  are  more 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.* 

•*  These  remarks  were  made  in  1831,  since  which  period  the  stockholders  of  banks  have  lost  a 
much  larger  sum,  by  the  mismanagement  and  the  misconduct  of  bank  directors,  than  the  entire 
banking  capital  of  the  country,  as  it  stood  by  the  returns  coming  down  to  the  close  of  the  yeBT 
18>i0.  What  may  remain  of  the  wasted  and  impaired  capitals  of  the  901  banks  is  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty. There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  conceive,  that  a  considerable  portion  is  invested  in  state 
stocks,  lands,  mortgages,  accommodation  notes,  and  other  uncertain  securities — always  difficult  of 
realisation,  and  in  a  money  pressure  (which,  as  the  bank  managers  are  now  proceeding,  will  sooner 
or  later  overtake  them),  are  likely  to  become  greatly  depreciated  or  utterly  worthless. 

"  The  highest  return  of  bank  capital  gave  the  enormous  sum  of  858,412,692  dollars.  This  was 
at  the  close  of  1839.  Now,  as  there  had  been  a  great  number  of  bank  ^ilures  previous  to  that 
time,  the  stockholders  could  hardly  have  failed  losing  some  30,000,000  dollars,  or  40,000,000  dol- 
lars, between  1833  and  1839,  by  outright  and  ascertained  bankruptcies. 

**  VV  hat  may  now  be  the  actual  value  of  the  bank  capital  of  the  country,  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  from  any  official  statements  before  the  public ;  but  from  a  careful  research  into  such 
returns  as  have  been  made  and  published,  we  should  venture  to  say,  that  its  market  value,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1843,  at  the  time  the  currency  was  in  a  sound  state,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation 
and  gambling'in  stocks  had  not  been  revived,  did  not  exceed  200,000,000  dollars  to  225,000,000 
dollars. 

"  If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  or  one  approaching  to  correctness,  then  it  follows,  tlut 
the  proprietors  of  bank  stock  have  lost  by  bad  banking,  between  1833  and  1843,  the  enormous 
amount  of  from  163,000,000  dollars  to  1 98,000,000  dollars. 

"The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  Mr  Isaac  Bronson,  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the  embarrass- 
ments in  which  the  whole  country  was  involved.  Some  of  his  remarks  upon  tliat  point  liave  al- 
ready been  cited,  to  which  the  following  are  added  :— 

**  Just  anterior  to  the  prostration  of  business  our  manufactures  and  commerce  were  greatly  ex- 
tended,  and  conducted  luahiii/  on  credit.  Individuals  and  companies,  with  little  or  no  capital,  were 
often  found  to  employ  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  These  borrowed  means  were  supplied  by 
the  immense  amount  of  paper  currency  furnished  by  the  banks  which  had  been  established  in  the 
United  States.  The  banks  on  the  one  hand  and  the  men  of  business  on  the  other,  considered  it 
for  their  respective  interests  to  employ  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  paper  money.  As  the  pro- 
fits of  the  banks  were  proportional  to  their  discounts,  and  these  were  done  by  the  issuing  of 
paper,  it  is  very  obvious,  tnat  there  would  be  a  constant  tendency  to  excess.  This  would  be  re- 
strained by  nothing  but  tlie  necessity  of  redemption.  But  unless  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  re- 
quiring remittances  to  foreign  countries,  or  some  other  exigency  out  of  the  course  of  domestic 
business,  should  create  a  demand  for  specie,  none  would  be  exacted.  Paper,  being  the  more  con- 
venient currency,  would  be  preferred  in  the  common  exchanges  of  trade,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
would  repose  in  the  banks. 

"  In  referring  to  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Biddle  for  the  government 
of  the  bank  over  which  he  presided,  we  are  far  from  ascribing  to  the  course  pursued  by  it,  however 
imprudent  or  culpable  it  may  justly  be  deemed,  that  extreme  degree  of  importance  which  has  been 
given  it,  by  many  of  the  local  banks,  and  party  politicians—  in  both  cases  influenced  by  hostility  to 
that  institution. 
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It  is  obvious  that  banks  so  situated,  furnish  a  very  unsafe  circulating  medium,  since  the 
solvency  of  the  bank  depends  on  the  success  and  solvency  of  the  principal  stockholders, 
who,  in  such  cases  are  usually  the  directors.  It  is  believed,  in  all  cases  of  bank 
failures,  in  Massachusetts,  the  failure  of  the  principal  stockholders  and  directors  has 
accompanied  or  preceded  the  failure  of  a  bank.  The  great  point,  therefore,  to  be 
g:uarded  against,  is  the  liability  of  banks  to  fall  into  few  hands,  to  be  used  for  their 
private  speculations.' 

"  Mr.  Gallatin  says,  *  Of  all  the  causes,  however,  which  contribute  to  an  improper 
extent  of  discounts,  the  most  general  and  efficient,  the  most  prolific  source  of  the  errors 
of  bank  directors,  is  the  natural  sympathy  which  they  feel  for  men  who  are  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits  to  their  own.  It  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  affirmed,  that  banks,  though 
money  lenders,  are,  in  fact,  governed  rather  by  the  borrowers  than  by  the  lenders.'* 

**  But  we  have  no  belief  that  Mr.  Biddle,  whatever  may  have  been  his  disposition  and  his  wishes, 
could,  with  the  exercise  of  his  admitted  talents,  and  his  skill  in  banking,  nave  prevented  the  901 
local  banks  from  extending  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  and  to  a  degree  which  must,  in  spite  of  the 
controlling  power  of  the  United  States  Bank,  have  brought  the  country  to  a  suspension  of 
payments. 

*'  All  the  banks  in  the  country  were  in  favour  of  free  issues,  long  credits,  and  free  trustings, 
upon  every  species  of  securily  ;  and,  above  all,  in  favour  of  high  prices.  The  business  commu- 
nity concurred  with  the  banks,  and  the  whole  country  was  deluded  with  the  notions  of  John  Law  ; 
that  an  advance  in  prices,  from  an  increase  of  money,  is  equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  wealth 
corresponding  to  such  an  augmentation  of  price.  From  that  delusion  the  country  could  only  have 
been  awakened  by  the  re-action  of  the  system,  which  we  first  experienced  in  1837.  Even  with  all 
the  suffering  accompanying  and  following  that  event,  the  nation  at  large  have  gained  but  little  in- 
sight into  the  true  causes  of  our  troubles. 

'*  The  nation  was  persuaded  by  party  men,  and  by  the  managers  of  banks,  who  had  an  interest 
in  misleading  them,  or  were,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  themselves  misled  by  their  own  ignorance, 
to  believe  that  what  was  caused  by  an  overflow  of  currency,  and  an  extravagant  extension  of  the 
credit  system,  was  the  effect  of  the  political  measures  of  the  government.  They  were  fiirther  per- 
suaded, that  the  only  remedies  fur  the  pecuniary  evils  under  which  the  country  was  labouring 
were,  first,  to  remove  the  men  in  power,  and  fill  the  vacated  places  by  persons  who  were  in  pursuit 
of  official  power  and  public  support ;  secondly,  to  re-establish  the  credit  of  the  901  banks— a 
considerable  portion  of  which  were  then,  as  events  have  since  shown,  in  a  state  of  insolvency ; 
and,  bv  further  emissions  of  paper  money,  raise  the  fallen  prices  of  commodities  to  the  rates  they 
bore  from  1834  to  1837,  wlien  the  currency  was  in  excess,  and  constantly  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pansion. 

"  The  remedies  which  had  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  our  difficulties  were  adopted.  The 
credit  of  the  suspended  and  the  ruined  banks  was  restored.  The  country  was  blessed  with  in- 
creased issues  of  money,  and  with  a  transference  of  political  power  to  other  hands,  followed,  as 
miglit  have  been  expected,  by  further  revulsions  and  suspensions.  It  was,  however,  not  till  the 
final  suspension  of  1841,  that  the  conductors  of  banks  would  admit,  or  the  deluded  public  believe, 
that  the  primary  and  operative  causes  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  and  sufferings  of  the  nation, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  abundant  crops  and  all  other  means  and  signs  of  increasing  wealth, 
might  be  traced  to  the  receding  movements  of  an  exuberant  currency  ;  and  the  contraction  of  an 
extravagant  and  unwholesome  system  of  bank  credits  and  mercantile  trustings,  created  and  sup- 
ported by  the  same  class  of  persons  who  caused  an  extension  of  the  bank  machinery,  and  for 
similar  purposes — namely,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  public, 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  pecuniary  purposes ;  and  from  similar  motives,  will  the  same  sys- 
tem be  upheld  and  supported  by  that  description  of  persons,  so  long  as  it  will  be  endured  by  the 
country." — Letter  to  Cotton  Manufacturers, 

♦  "  If  Mr.  Biddle  had  acted  upon  those  sound  and  conservative  notions  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Gouge,  Mr.  C.  C.  Biddle,  and  by  himself,  to  some  extent,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  career,  he  would  have  been  cried  down  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  as  a 
cold-hearted  theorut-^a  visionary  dreamer,  who,  having  the  power  to  make  money  plenty — credit  a 
substitute  for  capital — and  bold  enterprise  and  inconsiderate  rashness  to  stand  in  the  place  of  pru- 
dent foresight  and  honest  industry ; — he  would,  we  repeat,  have  rendered  himself  odious  to  men  of 
all  classes  and  parties,  and  especially  to  nearly  all  the  conductors  of  the  local  banks — as  a  man 
possessed  of  the  power  of  enriching  every  body,  and  yet  withholding  its  exercise  to  gratify  the 
theoretical  notions  of  a  philosopher. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Biddle  acted,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  with  great 
prudence  and  judgment,  but  he  was  never  less  popular  among  men  of  influence  engaged  in  trade 
and  in  banking  than  while  so  conducting  his  concerns.    Such  was,  also,  the  feeling  in  regard  to  his 
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of  which  he  was  the  author^  published  March  18,  1834,  makes  the  following 
remarks : — 

"  The  threat  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  especially  the  actaal  removal,  created 
apprehensions  of  danger,  immediately  to  the  bank  itself,  and  more  remotely  to  all  the 
moneyed  institutions  and  concerns  of  the  country.  Retrenchment  at  all,  and  rigorous 
enforcements  of  its  claims  at  some  points,  were  presumed  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  bank ;  and  the  extent  being  conjectural,  was  exaggerated  by  timid  capi- 
talists, who,  as  a  class,  are  more  fearful  than  men  of  less  wealth.  Men  saw  that  the  re- 
lations between  the  government  and  the  bank  were  henceforth  to  be  hostile ;  that  be- 
tween it  and  the  selected  banks  they  were  to  be  those  of  mistrust,  and  that  without  a 
national  bank  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  whole  monetary  system  of  the  country  would 
be  endangered.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  our  government  of  a  direct 
interference  of  the  president  with  one  of  its  officers,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
which  by  law  devolved  exclusively  on  that  officer.  It  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  being 
in  defiance  of  a  solemn  vote  of  the  late  Congress  at  their  last  session  :  and  as  if  with  the 
intention  to  forestall  the  opinion  of  that  which  must  meet  within  sixty  days  afler  the  in- 
terference was  made,  and  as  if  to  encroach  on  its  legitimate  rights." 

'<Ifthe  facts  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  public,  relative  to  the  operations  of 
that  institution,  had  been  before  Mr.  Gallatin  when  he  drew  up  the  report  of  1834,  he 
would,  we  conceive,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enormous  extension  of  the 
loans  and  liabilities  of  the  bank  must  have  soon  forced  upon  it  a  large  reduction  of  them, 
even  if  the  deposits  had  not  been  removed.  Or,  if  such  a  reduction  had  been  protracted, 
the  only  effect  would  have  been  a  general  suspension  in  anticipation  of  that  which 
actually  occurred  in  May,  1837,  in  which  the  United  States  Bank  would  have  led  the 
way.  It  is  admitted,  that  under  Mr.  Cheves*  administration  the  bank  was  in  a  sound 
and  safe  position,  and  one  from  which  she  never  should  have  materially  departed,  if  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  bank  to  be  in  a  condition  to  prevent  the  over  action  of  the  local 
banks,  and  such  always  has  been  the  professed  purpose  of  that  institution. 

"  Here  is  a  comparison  between  the  average  returns  of  the  bank  for  the  years  1820, 
1821,  1822,  and  1823,  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheves' presidency ;  and  the  years  1832  and 
1833,  the  period  preceding  the  monetary  and  commercial  pressure  that  commenced  to- 
wards the  close  of  1833,  and  continued  till  the  summer  of  1834: — 


DESCRIPTION. 


L^aiw 

Circulation. 
DrpMiti». 
Coin 


Average  Rehim^ 
1890  Co  I83S. 


dollam. 
40.032,057 
4,525.313 
r,540.t93 
5.05&.6I7 


Arcrage  Returns, 
183StD  I83S. 


dollars. 
63.9M^10 
19.451,971 

7.094,935 


*^The  loans  in  1830  were  52,274,095  dollars ;  the  circulation  12,924,145  dollars, 
and  the  deposits  16,045,782  dollars. 

**  It  was  this  departure  from  all  sound  principles  of  action,  which  occasioned  the 
transference  of  10,000,000  dollars  of  deposits  from  the  central  bank  to  the  local  banks, 
to  be  so  oppressive  in  its  effects  upon  the  business  concerns  of  the  country.  It  was  also 
a  like  extension  of  its  loans  and  issues  in  1836  which,  in  connexion  with  the  like  over- 
action  of  the  local  banks,  led  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1837.  In  1836,  the 
loans  of  the  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dollars,  amounted  to 
59,232,445  dollars,  and  the  circulation  to  the  enormous  amount  of  23,075,422  dollars, 
being  more  than  five  times  as  large  as  the  average  amount  of  its  issues  during  Mr.  Cheves* 
administration.  The  same  year,  1836,  the  banks  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  .59,471,991  dollars,  bad  in  circulation  21,811,762  dollars,  and 
yet  her  currency  was  in  a  redundant  state,  although,  from  the  great  money  capital  of 
this  section,  and  the  nature  of  its  employments,  a  larger  amount  of  currency  is  required 
to  circulate  its  products,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
union." 
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Mr.  Qallatin^  in  his  publication  of  1841,  says : — 

"It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  whether,  if  the  charter  of  that  institution  (the  United 
States  Bank)  had  been  renewed,  and  if  it  had  been  the  sole  place  of  deposit  of  the 
40,000,000  dollars  of  public  moneys,  the  suspension  might  have  been  prevented.  That 
would  have  depended  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  bank  might  have  been  admi- 
nistered. 

"  That  institution  had  ceased  to  be  a  regulator  of  the  currency  as  early  as  the  years 
1832,  1833,  when  its  discounts  and  other  investments  were  increased  from  55,000,000  dol- 
lars to  65,000,000  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  eighty-five  per  cent  beyond  its 
capital;  whilst  those  of  the  sound  banks  of  our  great  commercial  cities  did  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent  beyond  their  capital.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
this  expansion  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  course  of  trade ;  whether  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  in  any  degree  influenced  by  considerations  connected  with  its  own 
existence ;  or  whether  the  machinery  carried  away  the  directors  instead  of  being  governed 
by  them.  It  is  obvious,  that  it  is  only  by  keeping  its  discounts  at  a  lower  rate  than 
those  of  the  state  banks,  that  these  can  be  debtors;  and  that  it  is  only  by  enforcing 
the  payment  of  the  balances  that  it  can  keep  them  within  bounds  and  thus  regulate  the 
currency.  A  contrary  course  will  induce  the  state  banks  to  enlarge  their  own  discounts, 
and  will  engender  excessive  issues,  followed  by  necessary  contractions  and  unavoidable 
distress." 

"  The  United  States  Bank  had  not  only  ceased,  in  1832  and  1833,  to  be  a  re- 
gulator of  the  general  currency  of  the  country,  as  indicated  by  her  excessive  issues 
and  excessive  loans,  but  the  affairs  of  that  institution  were,  through  most  of  its  ca- 
reer, conducted  with  less  prudence  than  those  of  the  leading  banks  in  the  commercial 
cities.  The  existence  of  that  bank  was  prejudicial  in  its  effects,  upon  the  currencies  of  all 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  especially  upon  the  currency  of  Pennsylvania,  most  of  which 
emanated  from  the  banks  of  Philadelphia.  It  threw  the  business  of  the  banks  of  that 
city  into  disorder,  prior  to  the  suspension  of  1837,  by  encouraging  an  undue  extension  of 
their  liabilities.  It  induced  them,  subsequently  to  that  event,  to  encourage  a  continuance 
of  the  suspension  of  1837,  to  suspend  again  in  1839,  and  to  aid  the  United  States  Bank 
in  its  endeavours  to  constrain  the  banks  of  New  York  to  join  in  that  second  act  of  sus- 
pension. 

*•  To  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  the  general  business  concerns  of  that 
city,  the  late  United  States  Bank,  both  in  the  early  stages  of  its  history  as  well  as  in  its 
latter  days,  has  been  a  source  of  immense  injury.  *  Philadelphia,*  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  in 
,  his  last  work ;  <  had  a  sound  capital,  greater  in  proportion  to  its  commerce  than  that  of 
New  York,  or  of  almost  any  other  city  in  the  union  ;  its  banks  proper  were  sound  and 
cautiously  administered  ;  not  one  of  them  had  ever  failed.  But  they  have  for  several 
years  been  pressed  by  two  great  evils — the  United  States  Bank  and  the  state  legislature. 
They  have  at  last  got  rid  of  the  first  burden,  from  which  ibey  ought  to  have  detached 
themselves  long  ago.' 

**  It  is  true  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  got  rid  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
whose  operations,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  been  the  main  source  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments and  losses  to  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  subjected,  beyond  those  which,  under  the  vicious  system  of  banking  and  cur- 
rency on  which  the  country  is  acting,  must  have  otherwise  fallen  to  her  share.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians  have  got  rid  of  what  Mr.  Gallatin  has  termed  a  *  public  nuisance^*  with  refer- 
ence to  the  results  of  its  operations — but  it  is  to  be  feared  they  have  not  yet  repudiated 
the  unsound  pnnciples  of  banking  and  currency  which,  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
popular  notions  upon  these  subjects,  were  carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent  by  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  by  all  the  other  banks  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  to 
be  apprehended,  we  repeat,  that  the  same  erroneous  views  of  currency  and  banking, 
which  led  to  the  late  ruinous  results  of  their  imprudent  and  dishonest  banking,  as  well  as 
those  which  were  endured  from  similar  causes  by  the  banking  operations  of  1814  to  1820, 
are  still  in  existence,  among  that  class  of  influential  and  leading  persons  who,  however 
ignorant  upon  subjects  of  currency  and  banking,  they  may  appear  to  be  to  the  well-in« 
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formed,  continue  to  lead  the  public  mind  on  those  inaportant  matters.  To  this  condD- 
siofi  we  have  been  led  by  numerous  resolutions  passed  at  popular  meetings,  under  the 
management  of  influential  party  leaders,  and  by  the  almost  universal  voice  of  the  holi- 
ness community,  as  far  as  it  has  found  expression  through  the  diurnal  and  periodicai 
press,  which,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  every  section,  has,  with  few  eiceptioss, 
been  at  all  times,  as  it  now  is,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  popular  principles  of  carreocj 
and  banking  on  which  the  whole  nation,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  have  been  acting. 

"  It  has  often  been  said,  and  constantly  reiterated,  by  the  advocates  of  a  natioDa) 
bank,  and  the  apologists  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  that  it  was  its  disconnexkn 
from  the  government  which  led  to  its  subsequent  errors.  So  far  from  there  being  any 
weight  due  to  such  an  assertion,  we  conceive  that  the  disjunction  of  the  bank  from  the 
government,  which  took  place  prior  to  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  was  a  circumstance 
extremely  favourable  to  its  safe  and  independent  action.  Under  the  state  charter  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  under  no  obligations  to  maintain  its  numerous  branches,  which,  io 
ref  pect  to  many  of  them,  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  parent 
bank.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  difficult  of  control,  while  the  loans  thej 
made  were,  in  tlie  early  stages  of  the  bank,  as  well  as  in  its  later  periods,  upon  securities 
of  a  character  inferior  in  safety  to  those  on  which  banks  usually  operate  in  most  of  the 
Atlantic  cities — and  their  losses  were,  therefore,  much  greater  than  in  those  cities. 

**  It  was  alleged  by  the  partisans  anJ  advocates  of  the  bank,  that  its  ceasing  tobetbc 
agent  of  the  government  would  curtail  its  means  of  loaning  and  issuing.  No  one  wooid 
deny  that  such  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  public  deposits,  bat 
such  a  change  in  its  circumstances  did  not  furnish  any  reason  for  a  departure  from  a 
wise  course  of  action,  on  the  part  of  its  conductors,  nor  decrease  their  ability  tomainlaio 
its  issues  and  its  loans  on  a  safe  and  prosperous  footing.  Under  that  alteration  in  its 
condition,  *  its  loans  and  its  profits,'  as  Mr.  Gallatin  has  said,  '  under  a  wise  adminis- 
tration, should  have  been  reduced  to  the  amount  corresponding  with  its  actual  means.' 

**  Again,  it  was  said  and  repeated  in  thousands  of  speeches,  and  other  modes  of  com- 
munication with  the  public,  that  as  the  credit  of  the  bank  rested  upon  its  connexion  with 
the  government,  the  character  of  its  circulation  would  become  lowered — that  it  would 
lose  its  *  national  odour,*  as  the  phrase  ran — its  shares  decline  in  value — and  conse- 
quently it  would  be  rendered  powerless,  as  a  regulator  of  the  local  currencies,  and  as  the 
manager  of  the  exchanges. 

**  That  the  credit  of  the  bank  was  not  injuriously  affected,  was  manifest  from  the 
prices  at  which  i^s  stock  was  sold  after  the  re-charter.  The  shares  held  in  this  quarter 
were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent 
and  upwards.  They  continued  to  maintain  their  value  till  Mr.  Biddle*s  retirement  frtw 
the  bank,  March,  1339,  at  which  time  they  were  current  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  stock  markets  at  116.  That  high  rate  was  predicted  on  a  contmuance  of 
eight  per  cent  dividends,  from  which  it  was  naturally  inferred  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
were  in  a  safe  and  prosperous  condition.  The  shares  continued  to  maintain  ahigh  wlw^ 
long  after  the  expiration  of  its  first  charter,  nor  were  the  issues  of  the  bank  under  w 
slightest  degree  of  discredit  in  consequence  of  a  dissolution  of  its  connexion  with  the  ge- 
neral government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates  Bank  and  its  most  intelligent  directois  entertained,  or  affected  to  entertain,  u 
favourable  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  institution,  as thej 
had  previously  entertained  while  acting  under  a  government  charter." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  deceived  the  foreign  stockholders,  as  well  w 
others,  and  which  made  them  continue  their  shares  or  stock  in  the  new  bank,  which 
they  had  held  in  the  bank  under  its  old  charter.  Its  credit  was  kept  up  on  fallaciousand 
deceptive  principle?*,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  affairs  and  of  the  valtie  o^  "^ 
6onayS€^  assets  and  capital,  would  have  exhibited  its  unsound  condition.  It  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  its  business  was  conducted  with  unpardonable  waut  of  secuntv. 

"  The  loans  of  the  United  Stales  Bank  were  principally  made  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  securities  upon  which  a  bank,  with  an  immense  capi- 
tal, can  lend  with  safety.  Even  the  first  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  only 
10,000,000  dollars,  with  but  few  branches,  and  those  under  the  management  of  more 
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experienced,  prudent,  and  skilful  persons  than  had  charge  of  the  branches  of  the  late 
United  States  Bank  anywhere,  save  in  a  few  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  Even  that  well-go- 
verned institution,  which  had  only  the  competition  of  some  thirty  to  fifty  local  banks,  that 
were  conducted  with  as  much  prudence,  and  integrity,  and  success,  as  the  national  bank, 
suffered  severe  losses  in  some  of  its  branches,  and  it  could  not  have  prospered  had  nut 
those  losses  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  extraordinary  gains  in  other  places. 
But  that  bank  was  managed  on  principles  very  different  from  those  acted  upon  by  Mr. 
Biddle,  or  by  any  other  persons  in  charge  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  except  Mr. 
Cheeves,  and  he  became  unpopular  because  he  acted  upon  conservative  principles. 

*'  The  late  United  States  Bank,  as  the  disclosures  of  its  conduct  and  of  its  fate 
have  most  clearly  shown,  owes  its  ruin,  not  to  the  violation  of  its  charter  by  the  govern- 
ment, nor  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  nor  the  issue  of  the  specie  circular,  nor 
to  the  political  hostility  of  party  men.  The  primary  and  operating  causes  of  the  mis- 
takes, misdemeanours,  misfortunes,  losses,  and  the  final  destruction  of  that  establishment, 
may  all  be  traced  to  a  violation  of  those  sound,  prudent,  and  honest  principles  of  bank- 
ing, currency,  and  credit,  through  almost  every  stage  of  its  existence,  which  ought  to 
have  governed  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  conduct  of  its  administrators." 

^'  in  a  country  where,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  paper  currency  of  so  low  a 
denomination  as  one  dollar,  there  never  can  be  any  considerable  amount  of  specie 
in  circulation ;  and  where  also  their  reserves  of  coin,  when  the  banks  are  in  their 
ordinary  condition,  do  not  exceed  one-sixth  or  one- seventh  the  amount  of  (heir  liabilities. 
It  follows,  we  repeat,  that  tha  only  security  against  sudden  commercial  pressures  of  a 
ruinous  severity,  succeeded  by  revulsions  and  bank  suspensions,  is  for  the  issuers  and 
managers  of  the  currency  to  keep  down  its  circulation  to  a  level  with  the  sound  curren- 
cies of  those  countries  with  whom  we  have  commercial  interchanges. 

**  To  revert  to  what  Mr.  Gallatin  has  alleged  against  the  United  States  Bank,  for  its 
share  in  producing  the  suspension  of  October,  1839;  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  her 
operations  were  more  instrumental  than  those  of  the  local  banks,  but  we  have  shown  that 
the  New  England  and  New  York  banks  were  culpable,  and  so  were  the  banks  in  all  the 
states.  There  was  an  universal  disregard  to  all  considerations  of  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  banks,  as  regarded  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  shareholders,  and  of 
the  public  as  recipients  and  holders  of  their  issues,  and  of  the  business  community  gene- 
rally as  interested  in  having  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  maintained  in  that 
stable  and  sound  condition  so  essential  to  their  prosperity. 

**  '  On  the  1st  of  April,  1839,  the  foreign  debt  of  the  bank,'  says  Mr.  Gallatin,. 
'  amounted  to  12,800,000  dollars,  and  the  various  slocks  owned  by  it  to  near  23,000,000 
dollars,  of  which  6,300,000  dollars,  consisting  principally  of  Mississippi  and  Michigan 
stocks,  and  previously  contracted  for,  were  not  yet  entered  on  the  ledger.  Its  credit 
had,  indeed,  been  artificially  sustained;  and  its  stock  was  selling  at  a  considerable  ad- 
vance. It  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  compelled  to  issue  post  notes,  which  soon  fell  to  a  discount  of  more  than  one  per 
cent  a  month.  In  September  the  bank  drew  largely  on  Europe  without  funds,  and 
partly  without  advice.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  provide  fund^  for  that  object,  and  also, 
as  has  been  acknowledged,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the^ banks  of  New  York,  payment 
of  the  bills  thus  sold  in  that  city  was  suddenly  required  in  specie,  and  the  amount  shipped 
to  Europe.  The  attempt  was  a  failure  in  both  respects : — the  banks  stood,  and  the  bills 
were  dishonoured.  On  the  9th  of  October,  the  United  States  Bank  suspended  its  pay- 
ments, and  it  is  not  improper  to  observe,  that  a  fortnight  later  another  attempt  was  made 
under  its  auspices,  by  the  debtor- interest  of  New  York,  to  compel  the  banks  to  expand 
their  discounts,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  another  general  suspension.  The  banks,  as 
might  well  be  expected,  unanimously  refused  to  yield.' 

"  In  the  criminal  ions  and  recriminations,  amung  the  parties  connected  with  that  ill- 
managed  and  ill-fated  insiitutiou,  the  facts---discreditable  as  they  are  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  act  alleged  against  the  bank  by  Mr.  Gallatin — are  admitted  to  have  been 
correctly  stated.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  cashier  of  the  bank,  to  Mr.  N.  Bid- 
die,  its  former  president,  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

'* '  After  the  feverish  excitement  consequent  on  this  too  speedy  effort  to  return  to  cash. 
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payments  (in  1838)  had  in  a  good  degree  subsided,  another  crisis  was  aDticipated,  aitd  k 
was  feared  that  the  banks  generally  would  be  obliged  again  to  suspend.  This  was  qb- 
happily  too  soon  to  be  realised,  for  the  storm  was  then  ready  to  burst,  but  instead  of  nxet- 
ing  its  full  force  at  once,  it  was  deemed  best  to  make  it  fall  first  upon  the  banlcsof  Nef 
York.  To  effect  this  purpose  large  means  were  necessary^  and  to  procure  these  reion 
was  had  to  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange.  The  state  of  the  accounts  of  the  bank  with  lis 
agents  abroad,  did  not  warrant  any  larger  drafts  upon  them,  especially  that  of  Messrs. 
Hottinguer  in  Paris.  This  difficulty,  however,  it  was  thought,  might  be  avoided,  by 
shipping  the  coin  to  be  drawn  from  the  New  York  banks  immediately  to  meet  the  bilk 
Accordingly  large  masses  of  exchange,  particularly  bills  on  Paris,  which  were  then  is 
great  demand,  were  sent  to  New  York  to  be  sold  without  limit.  Indeed  the  bills  wt 
signed  in  blank,  and  so  sent  to  New  York,  and  although  a  large  book  was  thai  ibr> 
warded,  it  was  soon  exhausted,  and  application  was  made  to  the  agent  of  the  Puis 
house  in  New  York,  for  a  further  supply,  who  drew  a  considerable  amount  besHl& 
The  proceeds  of  these  immense  sales  of  exchange  created  very  heavy  balances  agm 
the  New  York  banks,  which  after  all  signally  failed  in  producing  the  coDtempkted 
effect.' 

**  In  Mr.  Biddle*s  comments  on  Mr.  C.'s  communication,  he  thus  notices  this  ioge- 
nious  plan  of  regulating  the  currency  and  the  exchanges: — 

'* '  Here,  then,  is  revealed  the  real  and  secret  causes  of  the  disasters  of  the  but 
Now,  without  meaning  to  say  a  single  word  about  the  object  of  these  drafts,  andwidioot 
intending  the  slightest  censure  of  any  one,  it  is  impossiblje  not  to  see  in  thb  single  cir- 
cumstance, the  solution  of  many  difficulties  of  the  bank.  The  bank,  as  I  understaoi 
suddenly  draws  an  immense  amount  of  bills  on  Messrs.  Hottinguer  and  Com  pan  j,  with- 
out having  a  dollar  of  funds  in  their  hands — without  having  any  authority  to  draw  fori 
dollar — without  a  line  of  explanation  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  unexpected 
drafts-^and  without  even  the  usual  commercial  notice  that  such  bills  had  beendran. 
Messrs.  Hottinguer  and  Company  could  not,  as  prudent  men,  do  otherwise  than  protest 
these  bills  ;  and  thus  the  bank,  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  credit,  was  suddenly  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Jaudon  repaired,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
disaster,'  &c. 

•*  What  was  the  *  disaster^  referred  to  by  Mr.  Biddle,  toithaut^  as  he  has  told  os,  «• 
tending  to  censure,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  one  concerned  in  the  measures  wM^^ 
it?  Why,  according  to  his  own  statement,  and  the  confessions  of  the  cashier  of  the  i»Bk, 
the  cause  of  that  disaster,  as  it  is  termed,  was  the  failure,  in  part,  of  a  scheme  to  ni^ 
money  by  dishonest  expedients,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  New  York  banks,  vix' 
were  struggling  against  difficulties  and  embari-assments,  partly  arising  from  the  impn' 
dence  and  misconduct  of  the  United  States  Bank,  that  they  might  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements to  the  public,  as  holders  of  their  bills ;  and  what,  to  the  country,  was  infiQitely 
more  important,  in  order  to  prevent  the  monetary  concerns  of  New  York  and  New  Eflf- 
land,  comprising,  as  those  sections  probably  do,  nearly  one-half  the  active  capital  of  iw 
country,  from  falling  into  the  ruinous  and  hopeless  condition  of  the  paper  currencies  a&Q 
pecuniary  concerns  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  union. 

"  Another  disastrous  event,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  existence  of  the  United  Sti|^ 
Bank,  was  t\\e  ^rst  resumption  of  specie  payments.  This  occurred  in  New  York »« 
New  England,  in  May,  1838,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the  other  states,  in  Ai^ 


gust,  1838.  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  in  explaining  to  Mr.  Biddle  the  reasons  why  ibel 
— which,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1839,  when  the  latter  gentleman  retired  from  it,  **** 
strong  and  prosperous* — should,  in  less  than  two  years  afterwards,  have  sunk  its  e^jjj* 
capital  of  35,000,000  dollars— its  reserve  fund  of  4,421,289  dollars— and  some  5M(P 
dollars  or  more  in  the  form  of  unredeemed  circulation  and  deposits,  and  of  liabiiiii^' "^^ 
over-advances  in  Europe  on  depreciated  or  worthless  securities.  Mr.  WMWs  saccessoh 
Mr.  Dunlap,  says,  *  The  utter  prostration  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Sutes,  ip^ 
I  confess,  my  comprehension  I  I  may,  however,  point  out  some  of  the  causes  that,  inJJ 
judgment,  have  mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  its  painful  and  humiliating  coiMit' 
tion.  The  first  cause,'  he  continues,  'maybe  traced  to  the  consequences  of  the  p'** 
mature  resumption  of  cash  payments,  after  the  first  suspension  of  the  banks,*  <Src. 
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Notwithstanding  the  ruin  which  the  fulore  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
extended  over  the  country,  and  the  suspension  or  bankruptcy  of  banks  in  each 
state^  a  desire  was  soon  after  manifested  for  establishing  a  national  bank.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  Lee  remarks  : — "  That  hanks  as  they  have  been  managed — have  been 
among  the  retarding^  and  are  not  to  be  reckoned  amotig  the  acceleratinff,  causes  of  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  country.  That  reasonable  proofs  are  found  in  treatises 
and  essays  of  our  own  writers,  that  the  currency  as  it  has  been  managed  by  the 
banks  the  last  thirty  years,  has  cost  the  country  more  money  than  the  whole  peace 
expenditure  of  the  government  would  probably  have  amounted  to,  under  a  metallic 
currency,  or  a  mixed  currency,  so  managed  as  to  be  subject  to  no  greaterfluctuations 
than  are  incident  to  a  metallic  currency.^* 

The  chartering  of  a  national  bank  soon  became  a  great  party  question. 

Mr.  Webster  in  a  speech  made  to  his  fellow-townsmen  in  Boston,  admitted  that 
a  bank  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  former  one,  was  unattainable  and  inexpe- 
dient. "  A  bank  (said  Mr.  Webster)  founded  on  private  subscriptions,  is  out  of  the 
question.  That  is  an  obsolete  idea,  and  people  who  are  working  for  power  to  make 
a  bank  of  the  United  States,  may  as  well  postpone  all  attempts  to  benefit  the  country 
— to  the  coming  of  the  Jews." 

"  It  was,  however,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  under  pledges  of  establishing  a  bank,  that  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  Tyler  belonged  came  into  power ;  and  he  was,  as  has  been  main- 
tained, as  strongly  committed  in  favour  of  such  an  institution,  as  any  of  their  political 
leaders. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  was,  during  the  canvass  for  the  presidency, 
held  up  by  the  contending  party  which  prevailed,  as  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  the  obtainment  of  a  charter  for  one,  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
expected  benefits  that  would  ensue  from  a  change  of  administration.  Such  an  institu- 
tion was  not  only  called  for  by  the  party  in  power;  but  was  pretty  universally  wished  for 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  all  quarters,  although  many  of  the  party  leaders  affected 
to  be  opposed  to  a  bank,  and  some  of  them  were  sincerely  so,  in  both  the  great  divisions 
of  parties. 

"  Tlie  scheme  of  a  bank  presented  to  congress  by  Mr.  Clay,  would,  in  fact,  whatever 
might  be  the  intentions  of  its  projector,  have  been  a  political  bank,  with  the  means  of 
extending  those  corrupting  influences  over  public  men,  which  are  already  too  abounding 
for  the  slight  resistance  likely  to  be  made  to  temptations  held  out  to  armies  of  patriotic 
persons^  who,  fancying  they  were  born  to  be  supported  by  the  nation,  would  think  it 
was  unjust  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  off  a  large  portion  o/'/Ac  50,000,000  dollars, 
capital,  in  exchange  for  their  accommodation  notes.  Such  an  ordinary  banking  incident 
would,  however,  have  been  but  a  slight  evil  in  comparison  with  theeflfect  of  its  operations 
in  aiding,  as  did  the  late  United  States  bank,  the  local  banks  to  extend  their  loans  and 
issues. 

"  An  inflation  of  currency  would  have  raised  the  prices  of  goods  ;  this  would  have 
led  to  over 'importations,  and  to  diminished  exportations.  The  result  of  that  state  of 
things  would  nave  been  another  commercial  and  monetary  pressure -^caused  by  a  demand 
for  the  coin  of  the  banks,  to  pay  up  a  balance  against  us  for  an  excess  of  importations. 
The  banks  would  have  paid  out  part  of  their  coin,  but  as  that  could  not  have  been  done 
without  breaking  down  prices — and  consequently  embarrassing  all  the  debtor  part  of  the 
community,  and  ruining  a  large  portion  of  them  ;  why,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  banks 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  suspend. 

'*  From  1833  to  1837,  the  currency  of  the  country,  as  we  have  before  shown,  was  in 
a  constant  state  of  expansion.  It  was,  also,  always  in  excess,  as  compared  with  the  cur- 
rencies of  other  countries.  So  long  as  this  progress  of  augmentation  continued,  all  who 
bought  and  sold  had  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  nominal  wealth,  uumely — the 
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money  value  of  their  property,  because  the  prices  of  commodities  advanced,  ia  a  greater 
Of  less  degree,  though  not  iu  proportion,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  the  numerical 
increase  of  the  currency. 

*' So  long  as  this  unnatural  abundance  of  money  (currency),  and  its  usual  cod- 
comitant,  an  abundant  credit,  continued,  prices  of  every  commodity  were  high  ia  compa" 
rison  with  the  prices  of  the  same  commodities  prior  to  the  enlargement  of  the  curreocy. 
This  increase  of  prices  of  commodities,  as  far  it  arose  from  an  increase  of  currencj, 
was  not  an  augmentation  of  value," 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Lee,  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  fiscal  error  than  con- 
founding price  with  value. 

One  of  the  great  moral  evils  which  Mr.  Lee  exposes  with  ability  in  regard  to 
the  executive  power  of  the  United  States^  is  what  is  termed  *^  the  democratic  fm- 
ciple  of  the  executivey^  the  proper  designation  should  be  the  Despotic  Pjuk- 
ciPLB  OF  Anarchical  Dbmagogism^  namely^  the  removal^  on  the  accession  of  a 
president^  of  all  men  from  oflSces,  of  every  grade,  who  were  appointed  by  his 
predecessor ;  such  removal  having  no  justification  but  mere  difference  of  opinion 
on  political  questions.  This  extends  to  banking  questions  and  to  tariff  duties^ 
when  such  become  party  questions.  In  exposing  this  monstrous  bane  of  honest 
and  intelligent  administration,  we  cannot  do  so  more  conclusively  than  by  intro- 
ducing the  opinions  of  American  citizens.     Mr.  Lee  remarks  : — 

**  Now,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  information  derived  from  sources  common  to 
every  one,  such  a  principle,  such  a  democratic  principle^  as  is  laid  down  by  many  of  our 
political  leaders,  and  which  the  present  chief  magistrate  is  acting  upon — it  isoneoftbose 
theoretic  principles  of  which  the  right  to  exercise  is  claimed,  in  all  governments  but  mi 
GOVERNMENTS — but  is  nowhcre  Carried  into  such  frequent  and  full  operation  as  in  tbis 
democratic  Republic.  In  Turkey  such  a  *  «femocra<icjprtwctpfe*  could  hardly  beaded 
upon,  with  such  frequency  as  among  us.  In  Austria,  half  of  whose  revenues  are  expeodd 
in  the  support  of  armies  and  of  a  military  and  civil  police,  for  ever  at  the  call  aod  tiie 
command  of  the  monarch,  it  is  not,  we  apprehend,  the  practice  of  the  government  to 
carry  the  '  democratic  principle*  to  the  extent  which  is  now  done  by  the  democratic  bead 
of  this  Republic,  and  which  has  also  been  done  by  some  of  his  late  predecessors.  Tbe 
soldiers  themselves  mij^ht  revolt  at  what,  in  unfree  countries,  would  be  considered  as 
too  arbitrary^  and  too  destructive  of  the  stability  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  wader  a»f 
form  of  government  but  a  republican  government, 

**  In  France  and  Great  Britain,  x^hose  monarchical  jrovernments  we,  ofthiswfi?^' 
ened  and  free  country,  hold  in  such  slight  political  estimatton,  or  in  such  democratic  abkfir^ 
rcnce,  the  democratic  principle  of  proscribing  and  punishing  men  for  opinion's  sake,  ii 
carried  into  such  extensive  operation  as  it  is  deemed  right  to  do  in  this  country,  and 
which  it  is  now  deemed  expedient  to  do,  would  be  denounced  and  resented  byenHghioffd 
and  reflecting  persons  of  all  parties.  The  exercise  of  such  an  unjust  and  demoraU^ 
principle  would,  in  those  two  nations,  unsettle  and  overthrow  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  administrations  that  ever  held  the  reins  of  power.  It  was  the  too  free  use  (^  Ae 
power  claimed  by  our  democratic  rulers,  and  exercised  by  them,  which  was  among  Iw 
most  effective  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  of  some  of  tberew)' 
lutions  which  have  occurred  in  our  parent  country.  And  as  the  people  of  this  countiy 
are  not,  as  yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped  ^  less  jealous  of  those  rights  which  are  secured  to  us,  or  which 
were  meant  to  be  secured  to  us,  by  our  constitution,  than  the  subjects  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, there  must  come  a  time  when  we  shall  show  as  great  a  disapprobation  ofthisprtnr 
ciple  of  despotism  as  is  now  shown  by  these  nations;  or,faiU$ig  of  that  advaneemni^^ 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  our  rights  and  our  duties  than  we  now  have,  fall  «^  ^ 
state  of  political  degradatiofi  and  moral  weakness  which  might  render  it  impossible  fo^ 
us  to  maintain  the  institutions  under  which  we  now  live,  in  any  tolerable  degree  (f 
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Strength  and  purity.  It  toottld  Juirdly  require  a  succession  of  many  administrations, 
governed  by  the  principles  on  which  the  country  has  been  ruled  of  late  yeajSy  and  is  still 
rtded,  to  plunge  this  too  extended  a  league  of  nations,  poorly  qualifiedy  as  some  of  them 
appear  to  be,  for  free  institutions,  into  a  state  of  demoralization  and  disorganization  that 
tootUd  prove  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  the  union, — that  would  prove  fatal,  not  only  to 
the  existence  of  the  union,  but  also  to  those  principles  of  political  morality  and  of 
civil  government^  on  which  this  ill-  governed  corfederacy  must  hereafter  rely  for  its 
moral  regeneration,  and  its  political  re-organization,  when  it  shall  be  resolved  into 
its  several  constituent  parts,  in  its  rapid  advancement  to  that  state  of  ignorance,  corrupt 
Hon,  aUenation,  disunion,  and  political  destruction  to  which,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
teachings  of  history  and  of  experience,  every  nation  is  doomed  when,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  ii  has  been  not  under  the  government  of  men  desirous  of  promoting  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  their  constituents,  but  under  the  domination  of  a  faction,  whose  personal 
views  and  private  interests  are  incompatible  with  the  safety,  honour,  and  happiness  of 
their  country. 

*•  In  Great  Britain  and  France,  a  change  of  ministry  involves  only  a  change  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  and  their  chief  secretaries.  If  the  principle  of  removing  the 
numerous  subordinates  were  acted  upon,  those  nations,  wealthy  and  powerful  as  they  are, 
could  not  have  sustained  their  political  greatness  and  independence,  through  the  severe 
trials  to  which  they  so  often  have  been  exposed.  Experience  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  civil  stations,  is  as  essential  as  it  is  in  the  performance  cf  military  duties.  Now 
what  chance  would  there  be  of  succeeding  with  an  army,  however  numerous  it  niip:ht  be, 
if  the  principal  officers  were  changed  every  year  or  two,  and  with  them  a  considerable 
number  of  the  subalterns  and  a  portion  of  the  rank  and  Ble,  and  raw  recruits  and  untaught 
and  inexperienced  officers  enlisted  as  substitutes  ? 

*'  Look  at  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  disorganizing  and  cruel  principle— cruel  as 
respects  the  objects  of  such  unjust  treatment.  If  a  due  and  faithful  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties  is  no  security  against  political  proscription  and  removal  from  office,  what 
inducement  can  men  of  ability  and  character  have  to  seek  or  to  accept  public  employ- 
ment? or,  if  engaged  in  that  service,  to  put  forth  their  utmost  ability  and  exertions  to 
serve  their  country  ?  And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  demoralizing  principle  f 
Why,  the  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  exhibits,  in  the  fiscal  branch  of  the  public 
service,  a  degree  of  corruption  and  dishonesty,  which,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  and  the  small  amount  of  pecuniary  responsibility  resting  upon  the  revenue  ojft^ 
cers — in  comparison  with  what  exists  in  some  other  countries—  is  without  example  in  any 
wetl-govemed  nation.  It  amounts  to  a  very  large  per  centage  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  nation,  and  it  is  an  item  of  the  public  burdens  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  case 
of  a  war,  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise  three  or  four  times  as  much  money  as  is 
done  under  a  peace  establishment,  the  plunder  of  the  public  revenue  would,  of  itself  be 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  cotrntry^  and  especially  if  there  were  a  national  bank  to  aid  by  its 
influence,  and  its  corrupting  power,  the  needy,  reckless,  and  unprincipled  men  who,  in 
such  an  emergency,  are  as  active  and  dexterous  in  preying  upon  their  country,  as  they 
are  in  stirring  up  feelings  of  hostility  against  foreign  nations  with  a  view  of  producing 
wars.  The  Florida  war  cost  the  country  some  30,000,000  or  40,000,000  dollars, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  which  went  to  the  national  troops  who  defended  that  territory 
from  invasion ;  while  the  balance  leaked  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  was  drained  off  in 
some  unknown,  or  in  some  unlawful  direction. 

"  Will  any  reflecting  man  advocate  a  money-coining  machine,  under  whatever  plau- 
sible name  it  may  be  disguised,  whether  a  *  national  bank,'  a  *  fiscal  agent,'  or  an  *fex- 
chequer,*  either  to  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  government,  or  only  connected  and 
influenced  by  it  ?  Are  there  not,  as  the  government  is  now  administered,  and  as  it  has, 
for  some  years,  been  administered,  too  many  sources  of  corruption  available  to  a  large 
class  of  public  men,  without  adding  to  their  number? 

"  The  object  of  a  national  bank,  as  far  as  the  government  has  any  connexion  with  if, 
i«  to  be  able  to  increase  the  public  receipts  without  hazarding  their  popularity  by  taxa- 
tion— to  borrow  the  people*8  money  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  people — the  result  of  which, 
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according  to  the  financial  measures  of  the  present  administration,  has  been  to  pay  one 
debt  by  the  creation  of  a  still  larger  one. 

"  Or,  if  the  *  exchequer  plan'  of  President  Tyler  had  been  carried  into  operation, 
the  effect  would  have  been  to  throw  upon  the  country  a  large  amount  of  irredeemable 
paper  money,  beginning  with  10,000,000,  and  by  an  extension  of  its  powers  to  any  sum 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  this  administration  or  any  succeeding  admiaistra- 
tion." — Letter  to  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

President  Tyler  in  his  messages^  declares : 

"  *  It  has  now  become  obvious  to  all,  then,  that  the  government  must  look  to  its  own 
means  for  supplying  its  wants,  and  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  those  means  are  alto^- 
ther  adequate  for  the  object.  The  exchequer,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  aid  in  bringing 
about  this  result.  Upon  what  I  regard  as  a  well-founded  supposition,  that  its  bilU  would 
be  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  creditors,  and  that  the  issue  would,  in  a  short  time, 
reach  the  maximum  of  15,000,000  dollars,  it  is  obvious  that  10,000,000  dollars  would 
thereby  be  added  to  the  available  means  of  the  treasury  without  cost  or  charge.'* 

« If  it  were  the  object  of  the  *  exchequer  plan'  to  keep  the  10,000,000  afloat  perpetually, 
as  it  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  then  there  would  be  an  accession  of  10,000,000  dol- 
lars to  the  public  revenue  derived  from  this  issue  of  10,000,000  dollars  of  *  as^gnaUy 
or  what  may  be  better  understood  by  the  term  of '  continental  money  J  " 

Upon  the  tendency  and  object  of  this  financial  scheme  of  the  executive,  Mr. 

Fillmore,  the  chairman  of  ways  and  means,  said  in  regard  to  the  govemment 

"  exchequer  plan  :'* — 

<<  As  a  bank,  then,  what  are  to  be  its  probable  effects  upon  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try ?  So  far  as  it  shall  furnish  a  paper  circulation  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  silver,  it 
would  be  beneficial.  But,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  past  experience,  this  could  not  be 
done  to  any  great  extent,  and  would  not  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time.    All  go* 

*  The  first  Essay,  by  Mr.  Middleton,  was  published  under  the  same  title  as  the  second- 
"  The  Government  and  the  Currency."     The  following  is  a  paragraph  of  a  criticism  on  it 

"  We  have  briefly  indicated  the  leading  topics  considered  in  this  very  able  pamphlet  But  die 
subject  of  the  currency  is  now  so  hopelessly  overwhelmed  by  the  cant  and  vulgar  ferocity  of  party 
politics,  that  calm  and  temperate  writing,  like  this  of  Mr.  Middleton,  stands  but  sli^t  chance  of 
fixing  the  public  attention.  Still,  the  work  will  do  good.  It  is  written  in  a  singularly  clear,  maolf, 
and  elegant  style ;  the  arrangement  of  topics  is  excellent ;  the  statements  are  well  weighed,  im 
conscientiously  made  ;  and  no  trace  of  the  rampant  party  spirit,  wliich  perverts  public  opioioa  to 
a  dreadful  and  alarmins  extent,  on  all  questions  of  national  policy,  is  discernible  in  its  pegs. 
The  object  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Middleton,  namely, '  to  combine,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
advantages  of  the  metallic  with  those  of  the  bank-note  system,'  is  one  which  ought  to  be  sto- 
died  by  the  public  men  of  all  parties ;  but  the  demagogues  have  seized  upon  the  subject  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  are  filled  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  passion,  vm 
they  are  scarcely  capable  of  acting  without  manifesting  an  insane  violence,  by  which  their  real  in- 
terests are  sacrificed.'  ** — North  American  Review. 

"  After  what  we  have  now  said,  we  think  it  must  appear  tliat  we  were  fully  justified  in  assum- 
ing, as  we  did  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  that  the  only  portion  of  the  circulation,  or  medium  « 
exchange,  which  required  legislative  interference  and  regulation,  was  that  whidi  consisted  of  the 
bilb  and  notes  of  banks  of  issue.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  essential  point  of  diff^ 
ence  between  the  notes  of  a  bank  and  those  of  a  merchant  or  trader,  consists  in  this :  ^^^ 
notes  of  a  bank  are  payable  at  an  indefinite  period ;  while  those  of  a  merchant  or  trader  (vn^b 
constitute  mercantile  paper)  are  payable  at  a  period  fixed  and  certain.  We  have  endeafonred, 
too,  to  show  that  this  difference  between  mercantile  and  bank  paper  is  one  of  great  i"'"?^"'^^ 
and  leads  to  important  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by  these  two  descriptions  of  paper,  wbeo 
left  unrestrained  by  legislative  regulation ;  that  while  private,  or  mercantile  paper,  is,  by  the  ne- 
cessity which  exists  for  its  pavmeot  at  a  given  and  fixed  period,  kept  within  moderate  and  reason- 
able limits,  bank  paper,  on  tbar  contrary,  is  tempted  constantly  to  exceed  those  limits ;  becaosei 
not  being  payable  at  any  definite  and  fixed  period,  no  such  restraint  exists — and  the  banb  Ksawg 
such  paper,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  gain,  naturally  seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  »J^' 
and  to  keep  it  from  returning  upon  Uiem  for  redemption  for  the  longest  period  possible.  — "♦• 
vemmeni  and  the  Currency* 
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vemndent  banking,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  has  proved  a  failure.  We  believe  there  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  To  prove  this  we  need  not  resort  to  the  assignats  of  France, 
or  the  imperial  bank  of  Russia,  with  its  paper  rubles,  or  even  the  far-famed  deposit  bank 
of  Amsterdam,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  governors  of  the  city,  annually  elected 
by  the  citizens,  and  for  whose  fidelity  the  city  itself  was  liable.  All  these,  at  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances,  had  a  common  end.  The  assignats,  though 
based  upon  the  avails  of  large  estates  which  had  been  confiscated,  and  made  a  legal  ten- 
der by  severe  penalties,  gradually  sunk  in  th^  market,  in  consequence  of  excessive  issues, 
until  they  became  worthless.  A  similar  fate  attended  the  paper  rubles  of  Russia ;  and 
the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  in  violation  of  their  official  duty  and  solemn 
oaths,  secretly  withdrew  the  specie  that  had  been  deposited  in  its  vaults;  and  this  fraud 
was  not  discovered  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  But  the  attempts  in  our  own  country^  by 
different  states,  to  establish  banks  owned  by  the  states,  have  been  equally  unfortunate. 
Few,  if  any,  have  maintained  their  credit,  and  the  committee  believe  that  there  is  some 
inherent  and  insurmountable  difficulty  in  government  banking,  that  cannot  be  overcome 
or  obviated. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  various  officers  and  agents  which  would  be  selected  to  take 
charge  of  such  an  institution,  are  not  likely  to  have  the  requisite  financial  skill,  even  if 
ibey  should  have  the  requisite  moral  honesty.  Theg  wiU  be  selected  from  party  andpo^ 
litical  considerations.  Thus  it  ever  has  been^  and  thus  it  ever  toiU  be.  But,  even  if  they 
had  the  skill,  they  would  not  feel  that  solicitude  which  self-interest  alone  can  create, 
and  which  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  management  of  a  bank.  But,  among 
such  agents  appointed  from  such  motives,  there  will  be  many  whose  moral  integrity  can« 
not  be  safely  trusted.  We  have  deplorable  evidence  of  this  in  the  numerous  defaulters 
to  the  government^  and  the  scarcely  less  numerous  instances  of  bank  officers  acting  under 
the  inmediate  eye  of  those  interested,  who  have  embezzled  the  funds  which  they  were  paid 
to  guard, 

**  But  even  if  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  there  is  still  another  which  admits 
of  no  remedy,  and  against  which  you  can  provide  no  security ;  and  that  is  the  dangerous 
increase  in  the  issues  of  such  paper  by  legislative  authority.  It  matters  not  that  you  limit 
U  by  this  cuit — the  next  Congress  htis  power  to  change  it;  and,  having  the  power ,  if  there 
should  be  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  it  will  be  exercised.  All  experience  leads  to  this  in- 
evitable  result.  It  was  so  in  France.  It  was  so  in  Russia.  It  was  so  in  this  country 
during  the  Revolution,  when  continental  money  was  poured  out  until  it  became  worthless; 
and  it  wcu  so  during  the  last  war,  when  treasury  notes  were  increased  until  they  were 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent  below  the  par  value  of  non^spede  paying  banks  ;  and,  even 
within  a  few  months  after  this  exchequer  plan  was  first  recommended  to  Congress,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  treasury  notes  were  issued  until  they  fell  ^ve  per  cent  below  par, 
and  the  credit  of  the  trecuury  was,  at  last,  only  saved  by  promising  to  pay  six  per  cent  in- 
terest on  these  notes  semi-annually,  which  converted  them  at  once  from  currency,  receivable 
in  public  dues,  into  a  species  of  stock  for  investment.  Even  we  could  not  sell  a  six  per 
cent  stock,  having  twenty  years  to  run,  withotU  a  discount  to  meet  these  notes  ;  and  had 
they  been  issued  under  this  exchequer,  the  result  must  have  been  the  same.  All  these  facts 
lead  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  seems  irresistible ;  which  is,  that  the  government  ought 
not  to  engage  in  banking,  but  that  that  should  be  left  to  private  corporations  or  companies^ 
which  may  be  effectually  restrained  in  their  issues  by  penal  laws,  for  the  violation  of  which 
they  may  be  made  amenable  to  the  courts.  Certainly  nothing  short  of  thb  can  prevent 
excessive  issues,  or  insure  prompt  redemption ;  and  even  this  has  not  always  effected 
that  object.'' 

Thus  much  Mr.  Fillmore  has  alleged  against  the  scheme  of  President  Tyler, 

upon  its  economical  defects.     Of  its  corrupting  tendency  he  makes  the  following 

just  and  forcible  observations : — 

'^  If  it  were  possible  to  have  such  an  institution  without  increasing  executive  power 
or  endangering  the  treasury,  which  should  be  administered  by  men  of  undoubted  talents 
and  integrity,  endued  with  competent  financial  skill,  and  a  cautious,  vigilant  sagacity, 
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tincoDtaminated  with  political  and  partiiao  biaSy  it  is  vndoabtedly  capable  of  rendenoi; 
•ome  service  both  to  the  business  wants  of  the  country  and  the  financial  embarratsneDti 
of  the  treasury.  But  to  hope  for  this  is  to  expect  a  change  in  human  nature  itself,  aodio 
the  ordinary  motives  that  govern  the  conduct  of  men,  and  especially  political  meo,  little 
less  than  miraculous.  Our  instUutiafu  are  based  upon  no  such  iheiny  cf  human  ptr- 
/ectUnhiy.  They  contemplate  the  possibility  of  error  and  vice  in  those  who  are  iotnuted 
with  power,  and  therefore  guard  the  trust  by  every  limitation,  as  to  time  and  amooot,  not 
incompatible  with  the  object  to  be  obtained. 

'<  Suppose  the  exchequer  agent  dishonest;  suppose  him  a  warm  political  partiau? 
might  not  these  favours  be  dealt  out  to  political  friends^  and  denied  to  political  eneniei? 
Or  suppose  money  is  wanted  to  corrupt  the  fountains  of  elective  power,  or  carry  some  gieit 
political  contest ;  how  easy  would  it  be  for  a  dishonest  and  pliant  exchequer  ageot  to 
buy  the  drafts  of  some  irresponsible  political  friend,  and  thereby  pour  oat  the  natioMl 
treasury  for  the  basest  purposes  ;  and  yet,  when  called  to  an  account,  he  has  coaamitted 
no  crime — he  has  merely  misjudged  by  purchasing  a  draft  not  accepted,  the  drawer  of 
which  has  proved  irresponsible." 

"Mr.  Tyler  previously,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  **  vetoed  a  plan  of  a  national  bank  founded 
on  principles  much  more  practicable,  and  fraught  with  infinite  less  danger  to  the  csose(tf 
sound  currency  and  sound  morals  than  this  plan  of  raising  money  by  other  mesas  tlM 
taxation. 

'<  But  it  is  said  that,  sustained  by  government  credit,  there  would  be  no  dtDgertkat 
this  government  paper  would  become  depreciated.  Now,  is  it  true  that  there  is  sacfa  i 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  public  credit?  Have  we  not  seen  treasury  notes  selling bdof 
par,  when  money  was  superabundant?  Is  it  already  forgotten  that  within  a  year tlie go- 
vernment six  per  cents  have  been  offered  on  every  exchange  in  Earope  at  psr,  tod  r^ 
fused  at  that  high  rate  of  interest,  when  the  three  and  a  half  per  cent  stocks  of  Haoibwg 
were  eagerly  sought  after  at  par  ?  While  the  three  per  cents  of  Great  Britain,  owing 
8,800,000,600  dollars,  would  command  more  money  than  our  six  per  cents?  This  boot 
all :  were  not  those  six  per  cents,  which  had  been  rejected  by  every  banker  and  itodi 
dealer  in  Europe,  sold  in  this  country  on  lower  terms  than  money  could  be  borrowed  on 
the  notes  of  hand  of  hundreds  of  mdividuals?  Perhaps  we  might  say  some  tboustsdsof 
individual,  in  the  great  commercial  cities,  where  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months  there  bn 
been  a  superabundance  of  disposable  capital  in  exchange  for  which  its  possesson  vereio 
pursuit  of  safe  investments  ? 

**  It  is  true  that  the  government  m  per  cents  which  were  disposed  of  at  somethiBg 
under  their  par  value,  have  since  advanced  to  twelve  per  cent  beyond  par;  bstthithai 
arisen,  not  from  a  firm  reliance  on  government  credit,  but  from  an  extraordinary  abu- 
dance  of  money  accompanied  by  speculative  operations,  which  have  carried  op  stats 
stocks  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent  above  the  prices  they  bore  twelve  months  ago,  vhfle 
at  the  same  time  the  notes  of  individnals,  bearing  interest  of  from  three  to  four  per  cert 
per  annum,  are  sellhig  at  par.  In  other  words,  there  are  now,  as  twelve  months  ago, 
thousands  of  men  in  private  life,  who  can  borrow  money  on  considerably  lower  tenns  tliso 
the  government. 

"  If  the  financial  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation  had  been  managed  with  soy  tole- 
rable degree  of  skill  and  prudence,  and  there  was  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence  is 
the  capacity  and  good  faith  of  the  existing  administration,  a  government  loan,betnag8B 
interest  of  four  per  cent,  would  have  commanded  as  much,  if  not  more  money,  this  ^ 
realised  for  the  last  loans,  though  disposed  of  when  money  was  so  abundant  that  mefcaa- 
tile  securities  were  in  demand  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  have  been  current  smooth  as 
for  many  years  ;  while  in  the  great  money  marts  of  Europe,  borrowings  could  be  efiected 
on  business  paper,  of  a  fair  character,  at  from  two  to  three  per  cent  per  annam,  and  at 
some  periods  on  still  lower  terms. 

**  These  facts,  which  few  persons  can  be  ignorant  of,  although  they  may  be  unmindfil 
of  them,  show  what  a  low  degree  of  credit  the  public  securities  enjoy  at  home  and  abroad. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  this  discredit  have  been  referred  to  in  various  passages  of  these 
letters.  Superadded  to  these  causes,  may  be  reckoned  the  proposition  advanced  by  the 
executive,  of  raising,  by  means  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  ^  Me  excheguer,  whaterer 
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money  the  public  wants  may  require,  beyond  the  existing  amount  of  revenue,  greatly  in- 
sufficient as  it  is,  and  as  it  has  been  for  some  past  years,  by  an  isstie  of  national  paper 
tmmey.'* 

We  have  not  adduced  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  system 
of  banking,  but  to  exhibit  the  evils  of  fallacious  currencies,  and  to  show  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  exists — ^what  has  been,  and  what  is  proposed  as  remedies 
for  these  evils,  regarding  the  currency  of  the  United  States.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  banking  and  currency 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  Mr.  Gushing  was  chairman. 

*'  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  empowers  Congress  *  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,'  it  bein^  requisite  that  '  all  such  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.'  And  it  recognises  the  exist- 
ence of  '  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.'  But  it  does  not  prescribe  the  organisation 
of  that  treasury,  nor  set  forth  the  mode  in  which  its  personnel  shall  be  constituted  or  its 
business  transacted,  otherwise  than  as  it  provides  that  the  president,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  the  principal  officers  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  constitution  further  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws 
'  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution'  all  other  powers  vested  by  it  in  the 
federal  government.  And  under  these  constitutional  provisions  is  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  be  organised  by  legislation,  and  its  concerns  conducted  ;  the  president 
being  empowered  and  enjoined  *  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.' 

**  Treasury  Department, — By  the  act  to  establish  the  treasury  department,  passed 
on  tlie  2nd  of  September,  1789,  it  was  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  and  to  disburse  the  same,  upon 
warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  but  the  plan  and  mode  of  so  keeping 
the  moneys  of  the  United  States  were  not  specifically  prescribed,  unlimited  scope  of 
choice  being  left  to  the  treasurer  in  this  respect,  subject  always  to  the  authority  of  the 
president  to  see  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  his  executive  capacity  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  government 

"  Bank  of  the  United  States.^^V nder  these  provisions  of  law,  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  federal  government,  as  now  constituted,  commenced,  and  so  proceeded,  until  the 
25th  of  February,  1791,  when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  proposal 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  incorporated  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

^*  This  bank  answered  immediately  three  purposes  of  the  government,  namely, — I. 
Of  its  capital  of  10,000,000  dollars,  three-fourths  were  composed  of  funded  debt ;  11.  It 
was  made  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States ;  III.  Its  notes  became  a  legalised  cur« 
rency,  being  declared  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  treasury. 

**  And  the  system  of  the  government  was  completed  by  the  act  of  the  2nd  of  April, 
1792  establishin<>'  a  mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States  upon  the  basis 
of  the  dollar  unit^  previously  prescribed  by  the  continental  Congress. 

**  On  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  deemed  necessaiy 
or  expedient  to  legislate  further,  either  as  to  the  means  of  collecting  or  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  public  moneys ;  but  this  was  left  to  stand  on  the  authoritv  vested  in  the 
treasurer,  by  the  act  of  1789,  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  United  States. 

<'  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  banks,  incorporated  by  the  several  states,  had  increased, 
previous  to  or  at  this  time,  to  one  hundred^  and  in  1812  about  twenty  more  were  incor- 
porated, with  an  aggregate  capital,  in  the  whole,  of  upwards  of  seventy-seven  miliums  of 
dollars  *  and  the  business  of  the  treasury  was  conducted  in  their  notes,  and  by  deposits 
with  them.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  all  the  state  banks,  south  of 
New  England,  ceased  to  pay  coin  for  their  biUs  (in  1814),  as  the  United  States  Bank 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  done,  if  it  had  contiueed  to  exist,  as  the  suspension 
was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  advances  made  by  them  to  the  government ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  non-redeemability  of  their  bills,  they  continued,  from  the  necessiy  of  the 
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case,  to  be  received  and  paid  in  the  business  of  the  treasury,  though  gold  and  sUter  coin 
was  at  this  time,  by  express  enactment,  the  only  legal  currency  of  the  United  Staie*. 

*'  Under  this  condition  of  thincrs,  the  act  of  the  10th  of  April,  1816,  was  passedi 
establishing  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

*'  The  prime  inducement  to  the  establishment  of  this  corporation,  as  stated  by  the 
president  (Mr.  Madison),  in  the  message  recommending  it,  was  to  restore  to  the  commu- 
nity *  a  uniform  national  currency  ;'  to  provide  a  *  substitute*  for  coin,  *  which  might 
engage  the  confidence  and  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  citizens  throughout  the  union/ 
until  the  time  when  the  precious  metals  could  again  be  rendered  '  the  general  medium 
of  exchange.' 

'*  The  president,  in  his  message,  indicated  three  means  of  providing  a  '  comiDon 
(paper)  medium  of  circulation,*  viz  : — I.  By  the  bills  of  the  state  banks ;  2.  By  a  national 
bank ;  and,  t3.  By  *  the  notes  of  the  government.' 

*•  The  newly  chartered  bank,  then,  like  its  predecessor,  furnished  a  paper  currency 
declared  by  law  to  be  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  treasury;  it  was  made  tlie  6scal 
agent  and  the  depository  of  the  treasury;  and  it  absorbed  in  its  capital  a  portion  of  the 
public  debt ;  since,  of  the  35,000,000  dollars  constituting  its  stock,  only  7,000,000  dol- 
lars were  required  to  be  in  specie,  ihe  remaining  21,000,000  dollars  of^rivate  subscrip- 
tion being  authorised  to  be  received  in  stock,  as  also  the  7,000,000  dollars  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  government. 

**  In  further  regulation  of  the  currency,  at  the  same  session  of  Congress,  by  an  act  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution,  passed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1816,  it  was  provided  that  all 
duties,  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money,  accruing  or  becoming  payable  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  collected  and  paid  in  nothing  but  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States, 
or  treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the  United  States  Bank,  or  the  notes  of  banks  pajable  and 
paid  on  demand  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States. 

'*  And  by  the  combined  action  of  the  government,  the  United  States  Bank,  and  other 
causes,  the  bank  currency  of  the  country  was  brought  back  to  a  specie  standard. 

*'  On  the  expiration  of  the  legal  term  of  the  charter  of  this  bank,  in  1836  (a  bill  for 
its  rechartering  having  been  vetoed  by  President  Jackson,  and  the  public  deposits  with- 
drawn from  it),  the  business  of  the  treasury  was  again  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the 
several  states,  and  transacted  by  them,  at  first,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  act 
establishing  the  treasury  department,  and  afterwards  according  to  the  more  specrSc 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  23rd  of  June,  1836,  to  regulate  the  deposits 
of  the  public  money. 

**  Under  the  new  system,  the  public  revenue  on  hand  was  deposited  in  selected  banks, 
with  various  regulations  of  security  ;  the  public  funds  were  transferred  by  their  agenc?: 
their  notes  were  received  and  paid  out  in  the  dealings  of  the  treasury ;  and  thev  w^ 
relied  on  to  conduct  the  exchanges  of  the  country,  and  furnish  its  paper  currency. 

**  At  this  period  (1836),  the  number  of  banks  chartered  by  the  several  states  hid 
greatly  increased,  many  being  created  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  supplying  the  antici- 
pated vacuum  in  business  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  a  new  charter  to  the  United  States 
Bank ;  the  total  nwnber  of  banks  in  operation  in  the  United  States  being  six  hundred 
and  seventy- six f  with  a  caditla  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  ajid  twenty-four  rmUions  cf 
dollars.  This  amount  of  capital  was  greatly  beyond  the  real  wants  of  the  country; 
much  of  it  wa^  fictitious  ;  the  business  was  altogether  overdone  ;  excessive  banh  issues  and 
overtrading  followed  hand  i7i  hand;  arid  at  length  (in  1837),  the  whole  machinery  fd[l 
into  pieces  J  and  a  getieral  suspensio7i  of  cash  payments  by  all  the  banks  in  the  Uiutfd 
States  occurred. 

"  The  president  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  considering  the  incorporation  of  a  national  bank 
unconstitutional,  and  if  constitutional,  yet  unwise,  and  deeming  the  continued  use  of  the 
state  banks  either  impracticable  or  inexpedient,  recommended  a  radical  change  in  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  federal  government,  which  (with  some  modification  of  the  original 
plan),  became  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  4th  of  July,  1840,  by  the  passage  of  the  act 
to  provide  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
money. 

"  The  principle  of  this  plan  was  the  ultimate  total  separation  of  the  federal  govern- 
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itient  from  dl  dependance  on  banks  and  bank  paper  in  the  business  of  the  treasury.  The 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  various  officers  of  the  government  under  him,  were 
required  to  keep  the  pubh'c  moneys  in  the  vaults  of  the  government,  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  transfer  as  well  as  deposit,  and  provision  was  made  for  exacting  immediately 
one-fourth  of  all  public  dues  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  for  the  addition  of  one* 
fourth  to  that  requisition  yearly  ;  so  that,  on  and  after  the  expiration  of  three  years 
all  payments  to  the  government  should  be  made  in  gold  and  silver  only,  as  the  sole  and 
exclusive  legal  currency  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  act  continued  in  force  only  one  year,  being  repealed  by  the  act  of  1841,  which 
threw  back  the  business  of  the  treasury  on  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  1816,  and 
the  original  act  establishing  the  treasury  department,  where  it  now  stands. 

^*  And  thus,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  of  party,  and  the  successive  rejection  of 
the  plan  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  of  deposit  in  state  banks,  and  of  the 
independent  treasury.  Congress  is  invited  and  required  to  examine  the  whole  subject 
anew,  free  from  all  impediments  of  existing  law,  and  to  settle  it  on  the  principles  of 
justice  and  general  expediency,  and  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution.*' 

The  committee  then  report  on  the  public  revenue,  the  money  standard,  or 

measure  of  value,  on  bank  paper  j  and  on  government  bills  of  credit. 

On  the  subject  of  public  revenue,  the  committee  judiciously  observes — 

**  Of  the  Public  Revenue. — Every  wise  government,  whatever  may  be  the  source  or 
tenure  of  its  power,  will,  of  course,  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  aim  to  reconcile  its 
own  interests  with  those  of  the  community  it  governs.  If  it  be  a  constitutional  govern* 
ment,  established  and  existing  only  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  its  functions  are 
nothing  but  a  high  trust,  to  be  exercised  for  their  advantage.  If  it  be  a  despotic 
government,  holding  its  power  by  force  or  prescription,  still  its  own  greatness  is  inse- 
parably connected  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  those  whom  it  rules,  and  the 
extent  of  its  own  pecuniary  resources  depends  upon  theirs." 

On  the  Money  Standard,  or  Measure  of  Value,  the  committee  report — "  Whatever 
course  of  policy  government  may  choose  to  adopt  in  these  respects,  it  must,  of  necessity, 
as  the  indispensable  condition  precedent  of  any  regular  system  of  fiscal  measures,  6x  a 
money  standard,  or  measure  of  value,  for  the  regulation  of  all  dealings  between  itself 
and  the  community,  unless  it  receive  every  thing  in  kind,  and  pay  out  the  same.  Even 
then,  it  must  have  some  sort  of  measure  of  value,  otherwise  all  taxation  will  be  arbitrary, 
unequal,  and  oppressive.  It  is  convenient  that  the  standard  of  value  between  itself  and 
the  community  shall,  if  possible,  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  individuals  of  the 
community  themselves  in  their  own  mutual  dealings.  It  is,  moreover,  in  other  relations, 
a  proper  function  of  government,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
putes, and  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  between  man  and  man,  to  prescribe  the  measure 
by  which  the  value  of  property,  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  the  collection  of  debts 
shall  be  regulated.  Unless  there  be  such  a  fixed  standard  of  value,  the  property  and 
the  labour  of  all  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  and  of  individuals.  Hence  the  uni- 
versal exercise,  by  all  civilised  governments,  of  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  assign  to  it 
a  standard  denomination  of  value. 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  discover  or  devise  any  substance  or  thing,  of  the  same  un» 
changeable  quantity  and  value  at  all  times  and  places,  imperishable,  safe,  portable,  per^ 
J^ecdy  convenient,  indefinitely  divisible,  and  upon  which  neither  time  nor  man  could  act  to 
its  injury  or  abuse,  that  would  be  the  true  money  standard.* 

♦  In  the  Reverend  Mr.  Felt's  recent  "  Hbtory  of  the  Early  Currency  of  Massachusetts,"  we 
are  informed  that  **  The  want  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  standard  for  the  adjustment  of  debts,  and 
also  some  portable  representative  of  smaller  values,  drove  our  good  fathers  into  a  great  varietv  of 
speculative  schemes  as  well  as  odd  and  awkward  expedients.  Having  no  prominent  staple  like 
that  of  Virginia,  where  the  price  of  all  commodities  (not  excepting  wives),  was  estimated  in  tobacco, 
they  made  use  of  almost  every  marketable  article  as  currency.  Wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  peas,  fish, 
ana  beaver,  were,  however,  more  especially  used  as  money ;  while  musket-balls,  at  a  farthing  a-piece, 
and  white  and  blue  shells  of  three  and  mur  for  a  penny,  answered,  many  years,  as  small  change. 
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'<  The  H$eof  ^  preeioui  metaUy  in  this  way,  resulted  from  tbeir  iatrinsic  adaptatioi 
to  that  use;  and  governments  only  added  the  legal  rate  of  value,  and  the  stamp  or  on* 

It  is  quite  a  remarkable  fact,  that  our  ancestors  should  find  among  the  aborigiDes,  a  circohtifi; 
medium  which  could  be  adapted  to  their  own  purposes,  and  be  used  both  in  public  and  piinte 
transactions.  The  manufacture  and  use  of  wampum-peage,  or  shell-money,  it  is  said,  bad  enridsfd 
the  Pequots  and  Narragansetts,  and  given  them  an  ascendency  over  other  trit>es  ;  and  as  this  artdf 
was  always  convertible  into  peltry  with  the  natives  at  definite  rates,  and  as  peltry  was  not  (i 
specie  in  dxedness  of  value,  our  fetheis  gladly  availed  themselves  of  so  conveoieat  a  pecunitiyiib' 
stitute.  Wampum  and  beaver,  with  articles  before  enumerated,  were  the  legal  and  ahnost  oif 
currency  of  the  first  thirty  years.  In  these  were  a  great  proportion  of  the  taxes  paid,  by  fiu  u 
largest  part  being  in  grain,  so  that  the  public  treasury  resembled  the  storehouses  of  Joseph  a 
Egypt,  being  filled  with  corn  instead  of  money.  The  salaries  of  ministers  were  paid  in  the  smt 
manner,  having  just  a  little  silver  added  to  buy  such  clothing  and  other  ardcles  as  must  be  im- 
ported from  the  old  country.  The  deputy  to  tne  general  court  was  allowed  money  or  beaver,  ba 
tlie  town  magistrate  and  the  surveyor  of  lands  were  satisfied  with  good  merchantable  com.  Ces- 
tributions  to  college,  when  made  in  toampum-peage,  were  purchased  by  the  colony  treasuier,  n 
amounts  not  exceeding  twenty^five  pounds  at  one  time.  In  1644,  each  family  was  ordered  to  be- 
stow apeck  of  com,  or  twelve-pence  in  money  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars. 

**  Tlie  stated  prices  of  the  products  of  the  earth  varied  less  in  a  series  of  years  than  might  be 
expected.    They  were  as  follows  : — 


YEARS. 

Wheat. 

Bariey. 

Peaa. 

Com. 

SSIISIiill 

«.  d. 

4    0 

4  6 
6    0 
6    0 

5  0 

4  6 

6  0 

5  0 
5    0 
5    0 

«.  d, 

4  0 

5  0 
A    0 
S    0 
ff    0 
4    6 
4    0 
4    0 
8    6 
4    • 

«.  d, 

3  4 

4  0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    • 
4    0 
4    0 

t    6 
3    0 

3    0 
3    0 
3    0 

a   6 

a  8 

8    0 
8    6 
8    S 

**  Cattle  also  were  taken  in  payment,  both  of  the  public  and  private  dues. 

**  The  office  of  collector  was,  at  that  time,  no  sinecure,  he  being  liable  for  the  safe  traosporti- 
tion  of  these  cumbrous  treasures  from  tlie  various  towns  to  the  place  of  deposit.  As  tbb  natonl 
money  had  often  to  go  back  in  the  way  of  expenditure  to  the  very  places  from  whence  it  had  beet 
taken,  it  finally  occurred  to  some  sagacious  persons,  that,  in  many  cases,  a  schedule  would  be  s 
convenient  in  the  treasury  as  the  actual  presence  of  gmin  or  live  stock.  Sub^tressano 
were,  therefore,  multiplied  about  the  country.  The  constables  of  the  several  towns  bad  cbiJp 
of  the  portions  collected  in  their  districts ;  and  warrants  were  drawn  upon  them  for  pnblic  db- 
bnrsements. 

**  In  1652,  the  colony  made  a  great  stride  in  finance  by  the  establishment  of  a  mint.  Tbisl^ 
markable  act  of  sovereignty  was  defended  by  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  was  artfully  sustained  sooe 
years,  under  the  constant  frowns  and  even  prohibitions  of  the  British  government.  The  gmtt* 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  that  attended  the  old  system  led  to  a  constantly  increasing  deiire  fiv 
a  more  convenient  medhtm,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  silver.  Severe li«9 
were  enacted  against  its  transportation,  involving  no  leas  than  a  forfeiture  of  the  inaagn^^* 
whole  estate,  and  searchers  were  appointed  in  every  port  of  enti^. 

**  The  Dutch  coins,  ducatoons,  guilders,  and  half  guilders,  rix-dollars,  and  ryalls,  were  iosoiK 
numbers  obtained  from  the  Hollanders,  at  New  York.  But  the  most  important  circuiastsocf 
fiivourable  to  an  increase  of  specie,  was  the  opportunity  that  occurred  at  tnis  period,  to  obtta 
bullion  from  the  buccaneers  who  were  disposed  to  bring  their  plunder  into  the  ports  of  the 
colony. 

**  The  mint  being  established,  the  famous  pine-tree  coins  were  issued,  being  made  twapeoxe^ 
a  shilling  less  valuable  than  the  English  coins,  to  keep  them  in  the  country.  In  1654,  ^^^ 
ence  in  exchange  between  our  coin  and  that  of  Ensland,  amounted  to  twenty-five  per  ceot  1°|j 
old  currency,  however,  was  by  no  means  superseded,  and  country  produce  and  wampum-peage sUU 
found  their  way  to  the  public  treasury.  It  was  found  expedient,  now  and  then,  to  bribe  the  Hh^ 
wink  at  the  assumption  of  a  coining  power,  by  occasional  presents.  The  colony,  worried  f^^°|^ 
this  way,  always  pressed  for  a  sufficient  circulating  medium  to  supply  its  growing  wants,  till  I^ 
when  a  corporation  for  issuing  bills  in  the  nature  of  a  banking  institution,  was  ^^^^J^ 
obscurity  rests  over  this  period  for  want  of  records,  the  public  papers  having  been  forwarded  ^ 
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tiBcate  of  purity  and  denomtnation,  for  convenience  in  conntiof^,  and  in  passing  from 
hand  to  band. 

**  Moreover,  the  precious  meials^  though  of  less  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value  than 
tnoftt  other  commodities,  yet  cannot  be  transported  from  place  to  place  without  cost  and 
risk.  And  to  release  individuals  and  governments  from  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  continual  personal  custody  and  handling,  and  the  unnecessary  transportation  of 
specie  from  one  place  to  another,  biUs  of  exchange^  banks,  and  other  establishments  for 
dealing  in  bilU  and  money  and  receiving  money  in  deposit,  and  for  the  adjustment  of 
commercial  and  other  accounts  by  bank  credits,  checks,  and  bills,  came  into  use,  and 
became  fixed  ingredients  in  all  the  monetary  operations  of  the  modern  civilised  world. 

**  But  the  precious  metals  themselves,  in  addition  to  their  uses  for  coin,  are  likewise, 
whether  coined  or  uncoined,  a  commodity,  or  article  for  production,  consumption,  and 
merchandise.  Themselves  are  a  part  of  that  general  property  of  the  community,  of  all 
the  rest  of  which  they  are  the  measure ;  and  they  are  of  actual  value,  different  in  different 
places,  according  to  the  contingencies  of  government  or  commerce.  Their  aggregate 
quantity  is  subject  to  be  diminished  by  casual  destruction  or  absorption  in  the  arts  of 
manufacture,  or  to  be  diminished  or  augmented  by  the  greater  or  less  number  or  produc- 
tiveness of  mines,  nnd  thus  their  aggregate  value  relatively  to  other  commodities  is  liable 
to  perpetual  change.  The  influence  of  these  facts  upon  prices,  upon  public  affairs,  and 
apon  commerce,  is  visible  in  all  the  financial  history  of  modern  times. 

^^  Besides  which,  coin  is  subject  to  debcuement^  or  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  at  a  rate 
exceeding  its  actual  value,  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  government  which  controls  its 
coinage  and  prescribes  its  legal  value.  In  times  when  the  uses  of  a  paper  currency,  and 
of  public  stocks^  were  not  understood  or  not  practised,  and  communities  had  not  begun 
to  resort  to  a  paper  symbol  or  nominal  representative  of  money  capable  of  being  fabri- 
cated at  will,  the  adulteration  of  coin  instead  of  it  was,  it  is  well  known,  the  frequent 
expedient  of  public  necessity  or  public  cupidity  to  obtain  relief  from  some  pressing  pecu* 
oiary  embarrassment. 

**  Sais  (^  exchange,  it  is  obvious,  though  performing  the  functions  of  a  medium  of 
exchange  like  money,  are  not  money.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  and  in  their  proper 
use,  only  the  representatives  of  the  money  or  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  on  which 
they  are  drawn ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  of  such  universally  admitted  utility  as  to 
render  certain  their  continued  employment  in  the  business  of  society. 

*^  Bank  ctedks,  checks^  or  biUs,  though  they  also  perform  some  of  the  functions  of 
money,  and  constitute  a  circulating  currency,  are  not  money.  They  are  nothing  but 
promises  or  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  according  to  their  tenor.  And  whilst  paper, 
actually,  and  truly  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand,  is  not  money,  still  less  is  that  paper  in 
any  sense  money  which,  whether  professedly  or  not,  is  yet  in  point  of  fact  not  redeemable 
ia  coin  on  demand.'* 

On  bank  paper,  the  committee  report : — 

''  Batik  paper,  if  it  stand  on  a  solid  specie  basis,  has  circulation  by  reason  of  its  con- 
venience, and  its  being  therefore  preferred  to  the  coin  itself.  This  preference  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  so  as  to  nave  the  effect  of  keeping  suspended  in  circulation  at  all  times  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  paper,  and  to  free  the  bank  from  the  necessity  of  retaining  always 
on  band  an  amount  of  specie  equal  to  the  amount  of  paper  issued.  And  thus  a  cheap 
medium  of  circulation  is  supplied  in  place  of  a  dear  one.  And  if  the  redemption  of  its 
biUs  be  continualli/  enforced,  and  the  prudence  of  its  conduct  incessantly  tested  and  secured, 
the  operation  is  a  tisrful  one  to  the  community  as  well  as  a  profitable  one  to  the  bank, 

"  But  in  this  way  the  bank  <zcquires  the  faculty,  not  indeed  of  creating  value,  but  cf 
creating  at  will  that  which  commands  value.     It  is  tempted  by  the  cupidity  of  gain  to  ex- 

London  without  the  preservation  of  copies  here.    This  bank  did  not  survive  the  revolution  of 
1688. 

"  In  1687,  a  public  demand  on  Hingham  was  paid  in  miUcpaUi,  The  mint  had  been  susjpended 
under  the  administration  of  Andros,  and  was  not  renewed  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  debasement  of  the  coin,  which  the  officers  of  the  London  mint  had 
reported  to  be  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent  lighter  than  the  English.** 
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pand  its  issues.  The  redeemabiUty  in  coin  set  forth  on  the/ace  of  its  paper  comes  to  he  a 
fiction  or  a  falsehood.  If  the  government  of  the  country  see  fit  to  permit  this  opercUion  to 
go  on,  or  the  people  incuivertently  acquiesce  in  it,  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  currency 
stimulates  to  an  arti/icicU  excitement  in  business ;  property  rises  in  nomuud  value ;  itis 
quickly  exchanged  for  that  which  has  no  intrinsic  value;  and  every  thing  wears  the  aspect 
of  high  prosperity f  until  the  bubble  of  inflated  paper  circulation  bursts,  throwing  aU  the 
currency  into  confusion,  suddenfy  reducing  prices,  arresting  business,  and  filling  the  com* 
munity  with  bankruptcy  and  distress.^ 

These  latter  remarks  illustrate  forcibly  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  American 

banks.     On  government  bills  of  credit,  the  committee  report : — 

"  Government  Bills  of  Credit. — To  issue  paper  havincr  currency  as  money,  is  in  fact 
to  borrow  money,  and  command  commercial  values  at  will  Why,  then,  should  indivi- 
duals or  corporations  have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this  wealth-creating  power  ?  Why 
should  not  government  itself  participate  in  it,  or  take  it  to  itself  ?  It  has  done  so.  By 
the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  or  assignats,  it  has,  under  the  pressure  of  war  and  foreign 
invasion,  absorbed  all  the  labour  and  property  of  the  comnunity  for  public  uses. 

**  Th^re  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  bills  not  redeemable  in  specie,  issued  bj 
the  government  for  circulation  as  currency,  and  similar  bills  issued  in  the  same  way  by 
corporations  or  by  individuals,  except  that  government  may  have  the  power  to  make  them 
a  forced  legal  tender.  Nor  is  it  material,  if  they  be  not  actually  redeemable  in  specie 
whether  they  be  issued  on  faith  and  credit  only,  like  the  common  promissory  notes  of  in- 
dividuals, or  whether  they  be  nominally  secured  by  the  pledge  of  lands  or  effects  set  apart 
for  their  redemption.  In  either  case,  such  bills  constitute  an  act  of  borrowing,  not  an 
emission  o^ money.  In  both  cases  the  course  of  things  is  the  same,  whether  they  be  issued 
on  public  or  private  responsibility.  They  continue  to  have  currency  as  money,  so  long 
z»,from  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  necessity,  men  voluntarily  receive  them.  But,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  possible,  and  when  such  bills  are  issued  upon  the 
highest  conceivable  credit,  and  though  governments  inculcate,  and  communities  believe, 
that  the  bills  are  equal  in  value  to  coin,  still  they  speedily  beg^in  to  undergo  a  gradual 
depreciation,  indicated  in  the  rise  of  the  comparative  price  of  tlie  precious  metals.  And, 
in  general,  of  all  such  issues  the  fate  is  the  same,  a  depreciation  in  value  to  a  g^reater  or 
less  extent,  sometimes  absolutely  to  nothing,  having  the  effect  to  impose  and  levy  a  tax  on 
the  community,  to  abstract  from  it  property  or  labour  without  compensation,  nearly  to 
the  total  amount  of  such  depreciation. 

**  Government,  in  wielding  the  physical  force  of  the  nation,  has  the  right  to  take  the 
property  or  the  labour  of  individuals  for  the  salvation  of  all,  and  the  question  of  the  form 
of  taxation  in  which  this  shall  be  done,  whether  by  the  forced  course  of  a  p€iper  currency, 
or  otherwise,  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  problem  of  expediency  or  praciicabUify.  But,  tn 
every  such  operation,  the  premises  are  a  case  of  overwhelming  public  necessity. 

"  But  there  can  be  no  such  considerations  to  justify  governments  in  allowing  private 
individuals  or  corporations  to  issue  irredeemable  bills  to  circulate  as  money,  and  thus  to 
extort  a  tax  from  the  community,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  private  gain.  It  is  conceded 
that  individuals  ought  not  to  adulterate  the  coin,  or  falsify  its  denomination  ;  for  which 
reason  the  coin  is  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  public  authority.  The  reason  is 
greater  for  subjectmg  the  issues  of  paper  currency  to  public  authority,  because  the  ex- 
tent of  the  possible  evil  is  greater,  and  the  nature  of  the  effect  on  private  rights  and  in- 
terests is  in  both  cases  substantially  the  same. 

**  In  addition  to  which,  of  all  these  diverse  forms  of  paper  currency  not  redeemable  in 
specie  on  demand,  the  inherent  and  {so  far  as  yet  shown)  the  incurable  vice  is  a  tendency 
to  excess  of  issues,  a  fatal  facility  in  the  creation  of  what  is  called  and  received  as  money, 
which  seems  to  afford  all  but  irresistible  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of  individuals  and  if 
governments.  This  is  apparent  in  regard  to  all  paper  currency,  of  whatever  descrkpHom, 
and  wheresoever  it  originates,  which  does  not  undertake  to  be  redeemable  in  coin. 

*'  For,  be  it  still  remembered,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
writers,  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  is  not  the  creation  of  money';    and  it  is  most 
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perfect  when  no  more  than  equal  in  amount  in  a  given  country  to  what  the  currency  of 
that  country  would  be  if  it  consisted  only  of  gold  and  silver. 

**  Governments  have  generally  seen  that  the  faculty  of  issuing  a  paper  to  circulate  as 
money  should  not  be  conceded  to  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  trade;  for  if  it  were^ 
issuing  bills  at  discretion,  they  might  engross  directly  an  inde6nite  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community.  Accordingly,  the  privilege  has  usually  been  granted  only  to 
persons  or  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of  lending  money.  But  the  persons  con- 
stituting the  company,  or  controlling  its  affairs,  may  themselves  be  borrowers  ;  and  then 
the  restriction  becomes  a  nugatory  one :  for  in  that  case  they  create  a  currency  to  use  it 
in  trade  themselves ;  which  is  not  the  least  frequent  cause  of  excessive  bank  issues,  and 
has  led  to  the  opinion,  entertained  now  by  many,  that  inasmuch  as  the  business  of  trad- 
ing and  of  issuing  a  paper  currency  should  be  separated,  for  the  same  reason  that  of 
lending  money,  and  of  issuing  a  paper  currency  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  the  same 
hands. 

*'  In  case,  however,  the  government  itself  be  a  borrower,  and  does  not  choose  to  issue 
a  paper  of  its  own  to  circulate  as  money,  it  may,  and  often  does,  attain  the  same  end  by 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  issues,  for  the  very  purpose  of  arranging  its  debts  or  anti« 
cipating  its  revenues.  Hence  the  origin,  in  many  cases,  of  the  direct  association  between 
governments  and  banks. 

"  So  that  in  all  communities,  and  in  every  form  in  which  currency  exists,  whether  as 
coined  money  or  as  a  paper  representative  of  it,  and  whether  this  be  issued  by  banks 
or  by  public  authority  directly,  the  question  of  the  currency  of  the  country  and  that  of  its 
fiscal  affairs  are  inseparable  fact?. 

"  Our  political  institutions  are  the  work  of  compact  and  consent.  To  the  federal 
government  belongs  all  such  legislative  and  administrative  powers  and  such  only,  as  the 
constitution  defines  ;  all  functions  of  government  not  thereby  granted  to  the  unions  remain* 
ing  to  the  separate  stages  or  to  the  people  thereof  and  the  states  themselves  possessing 
many  of  the  substantive  powers  cf  political  sovereignty. 

"  Among  the  substantive  powers  of  political  sovereignty  exercised  (whether  rightfully 
or  not)  by  each  of  the  states,  is  that  (yf  authorising  and  regulating,  by  means  of  chartered 
instruments  of  their  oum,  the  issue  of  bank  paper  to  circulate  as  currency, 

**  The  faculty  of  issuing  paper  to  circulate  as  currency,  is  no  more  a  necessary  incident 
of  the  faculty  to  receive  money  in  deposit,  and  to  loan  it  in  the  discount  of  notes  and  pur- 
chase of  bills,  than  it  is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  faculty  to  buy  and  sell  merchandise.  A 
bank  having  authority  to  issue  bills,  after  purchasing  bills  with  (that  is,  loaning  out)  the 
whole  of  its  capital,  proceeds  to  purchase  other  bills  with  its  ov/n  promises  to  pay.  Thus  it 
does  more  business  than  if  rigidly  confined  to  its  capital  it  could,  and  makes  an  interest  on  its 
own  credit  or  promises,  as  well  as  on  its  capital.  The  real  operation  would  be  the  same 
if  a  merchant  nod  the  same  authority.  Yet,  by  the  practice  in  the  United  States  (not  so 
generally  in  other  countries),  the  two  faculties  of  loaning  money  and  of  issuing  a  currency 
are  conjoined  in  the  banks  of  the  states, 

"  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  bills  so  issued  by  the  banks  of  the  states,  and  con^ 
stiiuting  a  currency,  are  not  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
constitution, 

"  State  Bills  of  Credit. — Historically,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  expression  *  bills 
of  credit*  applied,  in  all  the  period  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  to  these 
bills  of  banks.  There  were  two  forms  of  bills  of  credit,  recognised  in  legislation, 
speech,  and  written,  namely,  *  government  bills  of  credit,*  and  *  bank  bills  of  credit.* 

"  It  seems  difficult  to  eonceive  how  these  two  species  of  the  same  generic  thing  came 
to  be  considered  so  far  different  as  that  one  should  be  constitutional  and  the  other  not. 
To  be  a  legal  tender  is  not  of  the  essence  of  either ;  that  is,  each  had  been  issued  exten* 
sively  without  being  declared  a  legal  tender  ;  and  in  all  other  respects  they  are  in  effect 
and  mischief  the  same  ;  tending  in  the  same  way  to  excess,  alike  usurping  the  place  of 
money,  producing  the  same  disorders  in  the  currency,  and  having  the  same  deleterious 
influence  over  the  relations  of  labour  and  property. 

**  And  it  would  seem  to  be  a  strange  anomaly  of  the  fundamental  law,  or,  if  not 
anomaly,  then  oversight,  to  provide  that  a  state  shall  not  issue  bills  of  credit  by  the 
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instrumentality  of  a  legal  perion  called  its  '  treasurer,'  but  may  by  means  of  a  legal 
person  called  its  '  bank;'  in  other  words,  that  it  cannot,  and  yet  that  it  can,  be  the 
derivative  source  of  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit. 

^^  Nor  does  it  vary  the  principle,  to  enact  that  the  bank  shall  consist  in  part,  or  io 
whole,  of  incorporated  private  stock.  This  appears  by  the  practical  fact  of  the  timei 
Most  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  south  of  New  York,  have  ceased  to  pay  their 
bills  in  cash,  a  la/ge  part  of  them  having  failed  to  make  any  effective  redemption  for  the 
space  of  more  than  four  vears.  Their  bills  are  an  irredeemable  paper  currency.  And 
their  continued  irredeemabiUty  has  been  legalised  by  state  legislaturesy  in  many  inttaneesy 
as  the  means  of  procuring  to  the  use  of  the  state  govemmenty  an  issue  of  bills  (fcredH^ 
with  which  to  dtfray  the  charges  of  the  state,  instead  of  levying  taxes  on  the  inhabitants 
for  that  purpose.  The  state  cannot  issue  bUls  of  credit  by  its  treasurer ;  but  it  eon  ami 
does  by  its  banks;  which  is  one  great  cause  of  the  existifig  disorders  in  the  currency  of  At 
United  States, 

<<  77ius,  of  the  sovereign/unction  to  make  issue,  and  regulate  money  (or  its  substitute^ 
the  state  governments  (whether  by  usurpation  or  constitutionally  is  immaterial  to  the 
result),  possess  a  part  in  common  with  the  federal  government. 

'*  And  this  is  the  radical  difficulty  in  the  whole  matter  of  the  currency.  For  if  the 
states  have  the  power  so  to  issue  bank  bills  of  credit,  then  the  federal  government  caonol 
(by  any  direct  legislation)  prevent  their  issue,  and  of  course  cannot  (by  any  direct 
legislation)  apply  a  cure  to  the  inherent  chronic  disease  of  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
United  States.     Whether  it  may  administer  any  indirect  remedy  will  be  seen  hereafter." 

On  the  power  and  duty  of  the  federal  government  the  committee  report— 

*<  It  is  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  federal  government,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide 
for  itself  a  safe  and  suitable  fiscal  agent  to  receive,  keep,  and  disburse  the  public  mooejs. 
This  it  does  under  the  tax  power  and  other  powers  of  the  constitution. 

**  The  federal  government  has,  in  the  second  place,  under  more  than  one  clause  of 
the  constitution,  certain  powers  to  exert  and  duties  to  discharge  coDcerning  the  carreocy 
of  the  United  States. 

*^  If  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  consisted  only  in  doing  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  itself  in  a  6scal  point  of  view,  and  stopped  there,  the  question  mi^ht  be 
more  easily  answered.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  federal  govemmeDt 
should  consider,  not  only  what  is  for  the  convenience  of  itself,  but  also,  incidentally} 
what  is  for  the  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"  It  cannot  assume  and  pay  that  great  mass  of  individual  indebtedness  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  which  now  weighs  them  down,  and  is  one  primary  evil  of  tbeir 
present  condition;  debts  contracted  when  the  currency  was  excessive,  for  things hamg 
a  factitiously  lar^e  or  wholly  unreal  value,  and  the  possession  of  which  by  the  debtor, 
owing  to  their  present  depreciated  value,  affords  to  him  no  adequate  means  of  paym^^ 
What  alone  Congress  can  directly  do  in  this  respect  it  has  done,  by  the  passage  of  a  bank- 
rupt law,  which,  whether  rightful  or  not  in  its  provisions,  yet  enables  the  insolvent  debtor 
to  settle  these  debts  with  such  means  of  payment  as  he  possesses.  For  the  rest,  and  » 
far  as  this  indebtedness  is  a  general  evil  affecting  the  whole  country, '  therein  the  palieot 
must  minister  to  himself.*  The  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  is  industry,  economy, 
and  prudence,  and  a  return  to  proper  principles  of  trade ;  by  means  of  which,  am 
with  the  immense  and  variotis  productive  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  prodMX^ 
energy  of  its  people,  with  no  extraneous  cause  of  war  or  the  like  to  waste  and  eihaat 
them,  the  speedy  return  to  our  accustomed  prosperity  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  in  hum* 
affairs  can  be, 

"  It  cannot,  by  any  direct  legislation,  prevent  unwise  extension  of  credit  in  time  « 
amoun%  overtrading,  speculation,  the  excessive  importation  and  consumption  of  fore^ 
luxuries,  and  the  consequent  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  and  displacements  of  com 
to  pay  foreign  balances.  What  alone  it  can  do  in  this  respect,  besides  itself  setting  an 
example  of  integrity  and  frugality  in  its  own  affairs,  is  to  regulate  its  own  Rysteo  w 
taxation  and  6  nance,  so  as  at  any  rate  not  to  injure  the  domestic  production  of  toe 
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couutry,  and,  if  it  may,  incidentally  to  foster  it  impartially  in  all  its  forms,  and  do  equal 
justice  to  the  rights  and  interests  alike  of  all  parts  of  the  union. 

'*  It  cannot  assume  and  pay  the  debts  which  the  individual  states  have  contracted  on 
their  own  account.  All  that  in  this  relation  it  can  assume  to  do  it  has  (whether  right- 
fully or  not)  done,  by  ceding  to  the  states  the  annual  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 
For  the  rest,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  also  the  people  of  the  states,  have 
the  remedy  for  this  evil  in  their  own  hands,  by  the  better  regulation  of  their  own 
finances,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  public  debts. 

^'  It  cannot  command  and  compel  the  state  legislatures  to  cease  to  authorise  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  by  their  banks,  nor  prevent  those  banks  from  issuing  bills 
of  credit  to  accommodate  the  present  wants,  and  postpone  the  final  pay  day  of  indivi- 
dual debtors  or  of  the  states.  It  cannot,  by  its  own  direct  act,  retire  from  circulation 
tbeir  depreciated  bills,  the  currency  of  which  is  the  greatest  evil  of  the  times.  But  it 
can  act  on  the  subject-matter  hy  the  refusal  to  receive  or  use  any  thing  but  coin  or  equivalent 
paper  in  its  oum  dealings,  and  if  it  receive  bank  billsy  by  exacting  payment  of  them  at 
frequent  specified  periods.  And  in  the  opinion  of  many,  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject,  and  whose  experience  and  judgment  are  entitled  to  consideration,  it  can,  to 
some  degree,  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  currency,  by  applying  to  legal  or  artificial  per- 
sons  the  same  laws  for  the  immediate  distribution  of  their  assets  and  discharge  of  their 
debts,  which  apply  to  natural  persons. 

^'  It  cannot  give  to  the  country  a  paper  currency  in  the  bills  of  an  incorporated  joint- 
stock  bank  of  private  stockholders ;  for  the  constitutional  opinions  of  the  president,  and 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses,  and  of  the  people  at  large,  consti- 
tute  at  present  an  insuperable  impediment  to  the  incorporation  of  a  national  bank  ;  and 
if  it  could  be  incorporated,  it  would  be  impossible,  and  if  possible,  would  aggravate  rather 
than  Ughten  existing  evils,  to  collect  the  stock  of  such  an  institution.  It  can,  however, 
provide  a  national  paper  currency  of  adequate  quantity,  and  of  better  quality,  by  other 
means, 

"  It  cannot  equalise  the  exchanges  throughout  the  country,  so  long  as  the  currency 
of  most  parts  of  it  consists  of  irredeemable  bank  bills  in  various  degrees  and  stages  of 
depreciation,  and  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  is  transacted  in  one  part  of  the 
country  by  means  of  specie  values  ;  and  in  another  by  paper  values.  Most  of  the  exist- 
ing rate  of  exchange  between  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  is  not  the  difference  in  price 
between  legal  coin  in  one  place  and  legal  coin  in  another,  or  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
it  to  settle  balances,  but  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  coin  currency  and  of 
the  paper  currency  at  the  same  place.  This  Congress  cannot  prevent.  But  it  may  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  economical  medium  of  exchanges,  correspondent  to  the  true  value  of 
exchange  as  regulated  by  the  course  of  business,  according  to  supply  and  demand,  in  a 
specie  medium  of  payment. 

"  It  cannot,  by  any  act  of  its  own  whatever,  proceed  immediately  to  fill  the  channels 
(>f  commerce  with  a  paper  currency  equal  in  rate  of  value  to  gold  and  silver,  neither  by 
means  of  a  national  batik  nor  by  any  other  instrumentality  whatever.  For  the  same 
reason  that,  in  the  market  of  a  depreciated  [)aper  currency,  coin  cannot  be  kept  in  circu- 
lation, but  becomes  at  once  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  is  bought  up  as  such,  and 
disappears,  just  so  will  it  always  be  with  a  specie  value  paper  currency  alongside  of  a 
depreciated  paper  currency.  UntU state  governments  cease  to  authorise  or  sanction  the 
tssue  of  irredeemable  bank  paper  in  a  given  community,  that  community  cannot  have  any 
better  currency.  But  the  federal  government  can  adopt  the  means  to  furnish  a  paper 
currency  of  par  value,  to  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  depreciated  paper  currency, 
so  soon  as  that  shall  be  driven  or  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
state  governments,  or  by  the  indirect  action  of  the  federal  government." 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  report  are  remarkably  illustrative  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States ;  the  committee  then  report  in  detail  the  various  pro- 
posals made  as  to  the  course  which  Congress  should  adopt.     On  this  subject, 
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essays,  reports,  letters,  and  schemes,  have  been  printed,  which  wotdd  fill  a  large 

library. 

From  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  1816,  in  Congress,  upon  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,— a  measure  to  which  he,  in  common  with  a  majority 
of  the  federal  members  of  Congress,  and  a  majority  of  the  delegations  of  the  eastern 
and  middle  states,  was  opposed, — we  find  the  following  remarks: — 

**  It  was  a  mistaken  idea  that  we  were  about  to  reform  the  national  currency.  No  na- 
tion had  a  better  currency  than  the  United  States ; — there  was  no  nation  which  had 
guarded  its  currency  with  more  care ;  for  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and  those  who 
enacted  the  early  statutes  on  this  subject,  were  hard  ihoney-men  ;  they  had  felt,  and 
therefore  duly  appreciated,  the  evils  of  a  paper  medium  ;  they  therefore  sedulously 
guarded  the  currency  of  the  United  States  from  debasement.  The  legal  currency  of  the 
United  States  was  gold  and  silver ;  this  was  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  Congress  bad 
run  into  no  folly." 

**  The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  not  being,  in  bis  opinion,  the  proper  remedy, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  what  was,  &c. 

<<  The  banks  not  emanating  from  Congress,  what  engine  were  Congress  to  use  for 
modifying  the  existing  evil  ?  Their  only  legitimate  power,  he  said,  was  to  interdict  the 
paper  of  such  banks  as  do  not  pay  specie,  from  being  received  at  the  custom-houses. 
With  a  receipt  of  forty  millions  a  year,  if  the  government  were  faithful  to  itself  and  the 
interests  of  the  people,  they  could  control  the  evil,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the 
effort.     They  should  have  made  it  long  ago,  and  they  ought  now  to  make  it." 

In  a  subsequent  speech  he  says, 

**  As  to  any  power  of  compulsion  to  be  exercised  over  the  state  banks,  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  general  government  It  is  for  the  state  authorities 
which  created  them  to  decide  whether  they  have  acted  according  to  their  charters,  and  if 
not,  what  shall  be  the  remedy  for  their  irregularities.  But  from  such  of  them  as  con- 
tinued to  receive  deposits  of  public  money  government  had  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
would  conduct  their  concerns  according  to  the  safe  and  well-known  principles  which 
should  properly  govern  such  institutions.  It  is  bound  also  to  collect  its  taxes  of  the 
people  on  a  uniform  system.  These  rights  and  these  duties  are  too  important  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  accommodation  of  any  particular  purpose. 

"  The  only  power  which  the  general  government  possesses  of  restraining  the  issues (^ 
the  states  banks,  is  to  refuse  their  notes  in  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  This  power  it 
can  exercise  now,  or  at  least  it  can  provide  now  for  exercising  it  in  reasonable  time,  be- 
cause the  currency  of  some  part  of  the  country  is  yet  sound,  and  the  evil  is  not  universal. 

**  In  a  country  so  commercial  as  ours,*'  says  Mr.  Van  Buren,in  his  message  of  1839, 
'^  banks  in  some  form  will  probably  always  exist;  but  this  serves  only  to  render  it  more 
incumbent  on  us,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  of  the  past,  to  strive  in  our  respec- 
tive stations,  to  mitigate  the  evils  they  produce,  &c. 

''  Institutions  so  framed  have  existed,  and  still  exist  elsewhere,  giving  to  commerdal 
intercourse  all  necessary   facilities,  without  inflating  or  depreciating  the  currency,  or 
stimulating  speculation.  Thus  accomplishing  their  legitimate  ends,  they  have  gained  the 
surest  guarantee  for  their  protection  and  encouragement  in  the  goodwill  of  the  comma, 
nity.     Among  a  people  so  just  as  ours  the  same  results  could  not  fail  to  attend  a  similar 
course.     The  direct  supervision  of  the  banks,  belongs,  from  the  nature  of  otir  govern- 
ment, to  the  states  who  authorise   them.     It   is  to  their  legislatures  that  the  people 
must  mainly  look  for  action  on  that  subject.     But  as  the  conduct  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  the  management  of  its  revenue,  has  also  a  powerful,  although  less  immediate 
influence  upon  them,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  see  that  a  proper  direction  is  given  to  iL 
While  the  keeping  of  the  public  revenue  in  a  separate  and  independent  treasury,  and  of 
collecting  it  in  gold  and  silver,  will  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  system  of  paper 
credit  with  which  all  banks  are  connected,  and  thus  aid  those  that  are  sound  and  well 
managed,  it  will  at  the  same  time  seriously  check  such  as  are  otherwise  by  at  once 
wiihholdine  the  means  of  extravagance  afforded  by  the  public  funds,  and  restrainin 
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them  from  excessive  issues  of  notes  which  Ihey  would  be  continually  called  upon   to 
redeem. 

"  Yet  the  commerce  and  currency  of  the  country  are  suffering  evils  from  the  operations 
of  the  state  banks,  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.     By  their  means  we 
have  been  flooded  with  a  depreciated  paper,  which  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  to  prevent^  when  they  required  Congress  to  '  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins,'  and  when  they  forbade  the  states  '  to  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts/  or 
'  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.'     If  they  did  not  guard  more  ex- 
plicitly against  the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  because  they  could  not  have  anticipated 
that  the  few  banks  then  existing  were  to  swell  to  an  extent  which  would  expel  to  so  great 
a  degree  the  gold  and  silver,  for  which  they  had  provided,  from  the  channels  of  circula- 
tion, and  611  them  with  a  currency  that  defeats  the  object  they  had  in  view.   The  remedy 
for  this  must  chiefly  rest  with  the  states  from  whose  legislation  it  has  sprung.     No  good 
that  might  accrue  m  a  particular  case  from  the  exercise  of  powers  not  obviously  con- 
ferred on  the  general  government,  would  authorise  its  interference,  or  justify  a  course 
that  might,  in  the  slightest  degree,  increase,  at  the  expense  of  the  states,  the  power 
of  the  federal  authorities — nor  do  I  doubt  that  the  states  will  apply  the  remedy.     Within 
the  last  few  years,  events  have  appealed  to  them  too  strongly  to  be  disregarded.     They 
have  seen  that  the  constitution^  though  theoretically/  adhered  to,  is  subverted  in  practice; 
that  while  on  the  statute  boohs  there  is  no  legal  tender  but  gold  and  silver,  no  law  impair- 
ing the  obligations  of  contracts,  yet  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  privileges  conferred  on 
banking  corporations  have  made  their  notes  the  currency  of  the  country  ;  that  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  these  notes  are  violated  under  the  impulses  of  interest  or  convenience : 
and  that  the  number  and  power  of  the  persons  connected  with   these  corporations,  or 
placed  under  their  influence,  give  them  a  fearful  weight  when  their  interest  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  laws.      To  the  people  it  is  immaterial  whether 
these  results  are  produced  by  open  violations  of  the  latter,  or  by  the  workings  of  a  sys- 
tem of  which  the  result  is  the  same.  An  inflexible  execution  even  of  the  existing  statutes 
of  most  of  the  states,  would  redress  many  evils  now  endured — would  efifectually  show  the 
banks  the  dangers  of  mismanagement,  which  impunity  encourages  them  to  repeat — and 
would  teach  all  corporations  the  useful  lesson  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  law  and 
the  servants  of  the  people.     What  is  still   wanting   to  effect  these  objects  must  be 
sought  in  additional  legislation ;  or,  if  that  be  inadequate,  in  such  further  constitutional 
grants  or  restrictions  as  may  bring  us  back  into  the  path  from  which  we  have  so  widely 
wandered. 

**  But  let  it  be  indelibly  engraved  on  our  minds  that  relief  is  not  to  be  found  in  ex- 
pedients. Indebtedness  cannot  be  lessened  by  borrowing  more  money,  or  by  changing 
the  form  of  the  debt.  The  balance  of  trade  is  not  to  be  turned  in  our  favour  by 
creating  new  demands  upon  us  from  abroad.  Our  currency  cannot  be  improved  by  the 
creation  cf  new  banks,  or  more  issues  from  those  which  now  exist.  Although  these 
devices  sometimes  appear  to  give  temporary  relief,  they  almost  invariably  aggravate  the 
evil  in  the  end.  It  is  only  by  retrenchment  and  reform,  by  curtailing  public  and  private 
expenditures,  by  paying  our  debts,  and  by  reforming  our  banking  system,  that  we  are 
to  expect  effectual  relief,  security  for  the  future,  and  an  enduring  prosperity.  In 
shaping  the  institutions  and  policy  of  the  government  so  as  to  promote,  as  far  as  it 
can  with  its  limited  powers,  these  important  ends,  you  may  rely  on  my  most  cordial  co- 
operation."— Message,  1839. 

'*  The  consideration  that  a  large  public  debt  affords  an  apology,  and  produces,  in 
some  degree,  a  necessity  also,  for  resorting  to  a  system  and  extent  of  taxation  which  is 
not  only  oppressive  throughout,  but  likewise  so  apt  to  lead,  in  the  end,  to  the  commis- 
sion of  that  most  odious  of  all  offences  against  the  principles  of  republican  government 
—the  prostitution  of  political  power,  conferred  for  the  general  benefit,  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  p;\rticular  classes,  and  the  gratification  of  individual  cupidity — is  alone  sufii* 
cient,  independently  of  the  weighty  objections  which  have  already  been  urged,  to 
render  its  creation  and  existence  the  sources  of  bitter  and  unappeasable  discord." — 
Message,  1840, 
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*^  It  was  not  designed  by  the  constitution  that  the  government  should  assume  the 
management  of  domestic  or  foreign  exchanges.  It  is  indeed  authorised  to  regulate  by 
law  the  commerce  between  the  states,  to  provide  a  general  standard  of  value,  or  medium 
of  exchange,  in  gold  and  silver ;  but  it  is  not  its  province  to  aid  individuals  in  the 
transfer  of  their  funds,  otherwise  than  through  the  facilities  aflforded  by  the  post-office 
department.  As  justly  might  it  be  called  on  to  provide  for  the  trans{X)rtation  of  their 
merchandise.  These  are  operations  of  trade.  They  ought  to  be  conducted  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  them,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  incidental  difficulties  of  other 
pursuits  are  encountered  by  other  classes  of  citizens." — Message^  1837. 

In  respect  to  the  controlling  power  of  a  bank  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
late  United  States  Bank,  over  the  local  currencies  of  the  country,  and  its  ability 
to  prevent  or  to  diminish  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange,  Mr.  Gallatin  ob- 
serves in  "  Suggestions  on  Banks  and  Currency,"  published  in  1841  — 

**  The  only  way  in  which  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  can  regulate  the  local  currencies, 
is  by  keeping  its  own  loans  and  discounts  within  narrow  bounds,  and  rigorously  requiring 
a  regular  payment  of  the  balances  due  to  it  by  the  state  banks.  The  object  might  be 
attained  without  its  aid,  in  places  where  the  local  banks  will,  by  adopting  the  same  course, 
check  each  other  and  regulate  themselves.  Where  this  does  not  take  place,  the  inteifer- 
ence  of  the  national  bank  is  of  great  importance  and  highly  useful.  But  the  measure 
is  practically  difficult  and  generally  unpopular;  though  it  may  be  rendered  more  palat- 
able if  the  hank  was  forbidden  to  use  the  public  deposits,  beyond  a  certain  amount,  for  its 
own  benefit," 

Mr.  Lee  observes : — 

^'  That  a  central  bank  with  a  large  capital,  might  be  useful  in  restraining  the  over-issues 
and  over-loans  of  the  local  banks,  we  have  never  doubted,  provided  it  should  be  placed 
under  the  government  of  persons  who  had  the  skill,  the  honesty,  and  the  courage,  to 
manage  it  upon  strict  conservative  principles — somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  Such  an  institution  would  not  answer  the  purposes  which  a  large  majority  of 
those  influential  persons  have  in  view,  who  are  the  most  desirous  of  its  creation.  If, 
however,  its  founders  and  promoters  were  sincerely  desirous  of  having  it  conducted  upoo 
strict  and  honest  banking  principles,  they  would  not  be  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the 
nation,  nor  even  by  the  persons  who  should  be  appointed  by  its  proprietors,  to  govern  it* 
or  more  commonly  ihose  self-appointed  persons — who,  upon  the  principles  on  which  all 
our  banks  are  organised,  have  an  interest  adverse  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents  as 
stockholders,  and  to  the  public  as  recipients  of  their  paper  issues. 

**  'There  were  periods,  when  the  late  United  States  Bank  was  conducted  with 
skill  and  prudence.  It  was  enabled  by  its  moderate  issues  and  its  consequent  com- 
parative strength,  to  check  the  over-loans  and  over-issues  of  the  local  banks.  It  wis, 
however,  extremely  unpopular  while  thus  exercising  its  controlling  power  over  the 
other  banks.  The  severe  contraction,  Mr.  Appleton  has  remarked,  in  one  of  the 
passages  extracted  from  his  pamphlet,  which  was  forced  upon  the  local  banks,  when  the 
United  States  Bank  kept  its  issues  and  loans  within  those  prudent  limits  beyood  wbich 
it  should  never  have  strayed,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  useful  purpose — 'made  the 
bank  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  induced  many  of  the  states  to  attempt  to  prevent  it 
from  operating  within  them  by  taxing  the  branches,  and  by  other  modes  of  coercion  aod 
annoyance.' " 

We  do  not  find  any  grave,  intelligent,  and  thinking  writer,  or  speaker,  deny 

that  the  banking  system,  or  rather  banking  practice,  of  the  United  States  has 

caused  the  most  extensive  and  often  ruinous  speculations,  whether  in  the  sales 

and  purchases  of  lands  {See  Public   Lands  hereafter),  in  shares  or  stocks  of 

public  works  and  companies,  of  loss  to  cotton  planters,  and  to  cotton,  and  other 
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manufacturers^ — to  the  holders  of  bank  stocky — and  to  the  general  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

But  still  we  do  not  find  that  any  remedy  is  practicable,  while  that  great  moral 
and  political  rottenttess  of  the  United  States  exists,  and  predominates,  in  all  parts 
of  that  great  republic :  that  is  speaking,  and  voting,  and  acting,  not  for  im- 
parting truth,  wisdom,  or  usefulness,  but  for  acquiring,  and  maintaining  popu- 
larity. 

The  moral  and  political  rottenness  is  forcibly  described  by  Mr.  Lee,  after  com- 
menting upon  the  following  passage  by  Dr.  Macvicar,  lecturer  on  political  eco« 
nomy  in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  his  letter  entitled  "  Hints  on  Banking.^^ 

*'  I  fully  agree  with  you  (says  Dr.  Macvicar),  that  there  is  no  suhject  which  comes 
before  our  legislature,  in  which  the  people  at  large  have  so  deep  an  interest.  Other  laws 
touch  but  a  portion  of  society,  and,  in  general,  that  portion  only  which  is  interested  in 
their  enactment,  and  aware  of  their  operation.  Banking  laws,  on  the  contrary,  operate 
upon  all ; — through  the  medium  of  the  currency  every  mans  interest  is  affected^  and  that 
in  a  manner  so  imperceptible^  and  yet  so  certain^  that  though  he  feel  the  evil  he 
cannot  foresee  it ;  arid  even  if  he  could  foresee  ity  he  could  7iot  avoid  it.  The  currency, 
in  short,  bemg  as  it  were,  the  life  blood  of  society,  which  circulating  through  every  limb 
and  member,  carries  disease  or  soundness  to  its  smallest  and  cxtremest  points." 

Again — **  Were  the  abuses  of  banking  confined  to  what  may  be  termed  its  commer- 
cial evils,  and  its  paper  never  passed  out  of  the  circulation  of  commerce,  the  remedy 
would  be  as  simple  as  it  would  be  efficacious,  viz. : — to  cut  off  all  restrictions,  and  to 
leave  the  business  of  banking  to  be  regulated  by  the  necessary  laws  of  credit. 

'*  But  the  money  of  banks  is  not  confined  to  the  transactions  of  merchants ;  it  is 
issued  of  such  denominations  that  it  passes  into  the  ordinary  exchanges  of  society,  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  take  it  not  as  a  promissory  note,  but  as  an  equivalent  of  value. 
It  becomes,  in  short,  the  substitute  for  the  coin  of  the  country,  which  it  drives  out  by 
its  superior  cheapness,  and  in  this  point  of  view  is  liable  to  a  new  train  of  evils. 

'*  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  alone,  that  it  requires  the  interference  of  the  lej^isla- 
ture,  who,  as  the  guardians  of  the  coin  of  the  country,  acquire  the  right  to  regulate  its 
substitutes.  It  becomes  them,  therefore,  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  many  and  igno' 
rant,  by  thus  far  limiting  the  natural  freedom  of  banking  as  to  prevent  the  currency 
being  displaced  by  worthless  paper." 

"These  are  the  views  of  a  learned  and  disinterested  teacher  of  the  important  science 
of  political  economy — uninfluenced  by  any  other  consideration  than  a  laudable  desire 
to  inculcate  truths  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  foUow-citizens.  The  opinions  here 
expressed^  in  respect  to  the  influence  and  effects  of  a  well  or  ill- constructed  currency, 
or  a  well  or  ill-  managed  banking  system,  upon  the  welfare  of  society  generally,  will 
meet  the  concurrence  of  every  person  of  common  understanding^  and  common  reflection, 
who  is  possessed  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  information  upon  the  nature,  functions,  and 
uses  of  money.     Unfortunately  the  numbers,  as  has  before  been  remarked,  who 

COME  WITHIN  THAT  DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSONS,  EVEN  AMONO  THE  BEST  EDUCATED  AND 
BIOST    INFLUENTIAL    PORTIONS    OF    SOCIETY,  ARE    BUT  FEW.       Of  the  COrrectUCSS   of  that 

assertion,  few  persons,  we  imagine,  will  doubt,  who  have  read  with  attention  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  speeches  of  prominent  and  influential  persons,  together  with  the 
most  popular  periodicals  and  public  journals,  wherein  the  subjects  in  question  have  been 
discussed ;  or  who  have  mingled  much  with  the  classes  to  whom  we  refer,  and  at 
inomentsy  when  the  banking,  currency,  and  credit  system  of  the  country,  was  the  theme 
of  conversation. 

"  They  must  have  found,  generally  speaking,  such  an  entire  absence,  in  the  minds  of 
the  persons  in  question,  of  the  most  elementary  truths  of  economical  science,  or  what  is 
worse — so  many  baneful  prcjudUces  and  erroneous  notions  worked  into  their  belief  by  the 
speeches  of  popular  politicians^  to  whom  the  majority  of  men  look  for  light  and  guidance 
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in  (Msuch  maiters — as  to  have  rendered  a  discussion  of  those  topics  difficalf,  ufuatufiu- 
tory  and  unprofitable, 

'^  In  the  more  public  situations  than  the  limited  circles  in  which  most  men  move,  Mr 
effect  of  controverting y  or  even  of  doubting^  the  soundness  of  the  popular  notions  enbr- 
tained  upon  the  subject  of  banking^  has  been,  even  among  persons  of  kind  feelings,  ts 
bring  suspicion  and  odium  on  those  who  were  considered  as  obstinately  and  penrmij 
maintaining  opinions  extremely  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society^-of  sappoftia; 
opinions  correct  enough  in  theory ^  but  practically  unsound — and  mischievous,  if  carried 
out  to  their  consequences.  An  individual  holding  such  heretical  views  of  carrency  ud 
banking  was  denounced,  as  '  anti-banhy*  viz. — as  being  influenced  by  hostile  feeliags 
towards  the  directors  of  banks  rather  than  the  system  on  which  banks  are  conducted,  cr 
to  some  other  motive  equally  derogatory  to  the  character  and  disgusting  to  the  feelings 
of  the  advocate  of  a  sound  and  honest  currency. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  opposition  to  the  system  of  a  fluctuating  and  JVaudvlai 
paper  currency^  came  from  a  person  known  to  be  desirous  of  entering  upon  public  life 
or  was  already  engaged  in  the  public  service,  it  has  commonly  proved  injurious,  if  not 
fatal,  to  his  wishes.  It  was  not  necessary  to  answer,  to  deny,  or  to  disprove  the  soasd- 
ness  of  his  opinions,  but  merely  to  hold  him  up  as  a  '  hard  money  aristocrat^*  or  a 
*  hard  money  democrat^*  and  both  parties  would  indignantly  excommunicate  bim. 
If  this  did  not  answer  the  intended  object,  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  his  popa- 
larity,  and  to  his  character,  in  the  estimation  of  over-zealous,  deluded  party  men—br 
adding  to  the  terms  of  reprobation,  usually  bestowed  upon  dissenters,  that  of  *  radk^* 
— and  whether  the  unlucky  dissenter  was  radically  right  or  radically  torong  in  his 
views,  according  to  the  standard  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  it  was  sufficieot 
for  the  purposes  of  his  opponents —  that  he  was  a  ^radical.' 

*^  Now,  although  reasoning^  upon  general  principles,  one  might  imagine^  theUui  a  cotph 
try  praised  for  the  freedom  of  its  institutions — iff  or  nothing  else  —any  person  of  a  mamfy 
independent  mind,  and  who  was  in  circumstances  above  the  condition  of  a  conunon  pau' 
per— would  deride  and  despise  such  a  feeble  attempt  to  hamper  his  understanding^  and 
to  abridge  the  freedom  of  opinion — yet  such  a  contusion  would  pretty  generally  be  com- 
demned  as  a  false  one, 

**  It  would  be  deemed  a  false  conclusion,  because  it  would  be  unwise  to  tlo,  or  omit 
to  do,  any  act  that  might  impair  the  popularity  of  a  citizen.  One  of  the  peculiar,  if  not 
one  of  the  fortunate,  characteristics  of  this  great  and  enlightened  nation,  is — that  inj 
or  every  individual  in  it,  endowed  with  a  common  share  of  physical  and  intelleetual 
power,  and  a  common  share  of  sanity,  or  possibly  without  a  common  share  of  that 
mental  ouality,  may  reasonably  hope,  if  in  accordance  with  his  inclinations,  to  be  raised 
to  some  important  or  high  station.  For  instance — to  be  ^^  Judge,  a  governor,  a  genera^ 
or  commodore^-^rf  if  less  ambitious,  member  of  the  national  or  a  state  legislcUure,  or  of  tht 
common  council,  or  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  But  if  no  room  in  that  direction,  then  to 
be  president  of  a  bank,  bridge,  railroad,  or  canal  company,  or  some  other  of  the  thousands 
of  corporations.  At  any  rate,  as  a  never  failing,  unexhausted  recourse  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  ardent  and  lofty  aspirings  of  public  spirited  men,  he  might  hope  to  preside 
over  some  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  caucusses  and  conventions  and  mass  meetings,  which 
are  annually  assembled  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightemng  the  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  equally  important  purpose  of  promoting  the  tUsintercfted 
views  of  their  patriotic  leaders.  Or,  if  the  expectant  of  public  and  political  offices  and 
honours,  should  be  so  singularly  unfortunate  as  to  be  disappointed  of  any  of  these 
appointments,  he  may  be  induced,  by  his  friends  and  followers,  to  yield  a  reluctant  and 

patriotic   consent  to   become   a candidate   for  the   presidency   of  the    union;   an 

office  which,  it  would  appear,  from  the  characters  and  qualities  of  some  of  the  patrioti/c 
persons  who  have  generously  offered  to  accept  that  station,  is  fit  for  any  one  who  is  fit 
for  nothing  else, 

<<  But  to  insure  any  thing  like  a  certainty  of  attaining  one  of  these  offices— even  that 
of  the  presidency — it  is  expedient  and  necessary  that  those  who  aim  at  their  attainment, 
shotdd  acquire  and  retain — not  reputation  nor  character — those  not  being  generally 
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deemed  indispensable  qnalifications  for  office — hut  popularity.  Now  popularity  is  one 
of  those  political  virtues  which  cannot  be  attained,  or  if  attained,  may  not  long  be  pre- 
Berved  by  9L  i>\ib\\c  m9M  fi^ho  unwisefy  and perversefy  undertakes  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  and  an  tm2g9«iM2enceo/*ac<ioit.  In  the  un-free,  slavish,  aristocratic 
countries  of  the  old  world,  tbere  may  be  a  different  meaning  attached  to  the  term  freedom, 
hut  in  a  nation  blessed  with  free  institutums-^freedom  of  opinion  consists  in  the  submiS" 
sion  of  ones  intellectual  independence  to  the  will  and  unshes  of  others. 

*'  In  respect  to  the  obnoxious  and  vituperative  terms  which  have  been  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  those  persons  unpopular  who  have  impugned  or  called  in  question 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  our  system  of  currency,  credit,  and  banking, 
has  been  conducted—the  odium  brought  upon  the  persons  in  question,  however  despi- 
cable, have  been  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  that  purpose — has  had  the  effect  to 
lessen  or  to  destroy  the  influence  and  power  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  engaged  ia 
political  life.  No  doubt,  too,  from  that  cause,  many  competent  and  independent  men 
have  been  prevented  from  entering  upon  a  public  career,  who  had  the  disposition  and  the 
ability  to  render  important  services  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  more  especially  in  every 
ihing  relating  to  banks,  banking,  and  currency^^subjeets  on  which  most  of  our  legislators 
are  but  indifferently  informed, 

*^  In  this  state  (Massachussets)  where  there  is  not  an  unusual  degree  of  intolerance 
lelt  towards  men  of  independent  minds  and  independent  characters,  several  of  the  most 
intelligent,  efficient,  and  high-minded  members  of  the  legislature  have  been  rendered  too 
unpopular  to  be  renominated,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  most  intelligent 
constituents,  because  they  freely,  forcibly,  ably,  and  honestly,  expressed  opinions,  in  or 
out  of  the  legislature,  upon  banking,  currency,  and  credit,  that  were  at  variance  with  the 
popmlar  notions  of  the  day." — Mr,  Lee's  Letters  to  Cotton  Manufacturers, 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Forward,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  on  the  presentation 

of  Mr.  Tyler's  National  Exchequer  Plan,  embraces  one  of  the  most  desperate 

expedients  for  a  government,  or,  a  country : — 

'*  Debts  due  to  government  are  now  paid  in  specie,  or  in  the  notes  of  specie  paying 
banks.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  exigency  should  come  suddenly  upon'«  the  country, 
requiring  the  immediate  assessment  of  heavy  taxes,  and  that  the  same  exigency  should 
compel  all  the  state  banks  to  suspend  specie  payments.  In  such  a  posture  of  affairs 
how  couid  taxes  be  paid  ?  Of  specie  there  would  be  little  to  be  had  ;  of  the  bills  of 
specie  paying  banks  none.  Government  would  be  driven  by  absolute  necessity  to  the 
use  of  paper  resting  on  its  own  credit,  and  created  for  the  occasion.  It  would  have  no 
other  resource.  All  must  see  how  vastly  useful  the  system  now  proposed  would  be  upon 
the  happening  of  such  an  emergency.  The  exchequer  would  be  found  in  operation,  and 
ID  possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  specie ;  its  notes  would  become  familiar  to  the 
public ;  it  would  have,  in  addition  to  its  specie  and  its  own  established  character,  the 
amount  of  revenue,  whatever  that  amount  might  be,  to  sustain  its  circulation." 

Mr.  Gouge  observes,  many  years  before,  and  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
moneyed  crisis  in  the  United  States : — 

<^  No  instance  is  on  record  of  a  nation's  having  arrived  at  great  wealth  without  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money.  Nor  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  instance  of  a 
nation's  endeavouring  to  supplant  this  natural  money,  by  the  use  of  paper  money,  with- 
out involving  itself  in  distress  and  embarrassment. 

**  Government  issues  of  paper  would  be  incentives  to  extravagance  in  public  ex" 
peuditures,  in  even  the  best  of  times  ;  would  prevent  the  placing  of  the  fiscal  concerns 
of  the  country  on  a  proper  basis,  and  would  cause  various  evils.  Nor  is  a  system  of 
banking  in  which  the  government  should  deal  in  exchanges,  after  the  manner  of  the 
present  bank  of  the  United  States,  at  all  desirable.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  in  a  man 
to  wish  his  flour  transferred  from  Pittsburg  to  Charleston  by  the  public  officers,  as  to 
wish  his  money  transferred  through  such  a  medium  from  St.  Louis  to  Philadelphia.     To 
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manage  its  own  Bscal  concerns,  and  to  manage  them  well,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  any  government.  The  Bnancial  operations  of  the  United  States  government  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  and  disbursing  of  the  public  mooefs, 
and  the  transferring  of  them  from  the  places  where  they  are  collected  to  the  places  where 
they  are  disbursed.  Further  than  this,  government  should  have  no  more  concern  witii 
banking  and  brokerage  than  it  has  with  baking  or  tailoring." 

As  bearing  on  the  currency  question,  the  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr. 

Vethake's  "  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy:^* — 

**  Another  method  by  which  the  government  can  profit  directly  from  the  extraordioar]f 
gains  of  banking,  is,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  to  assume  to  itself  the  business  of  a 
banker.  The  directors  of  a  bank  will,  in  such  case,  be  public  officers  appointed  by  the 
legislature,  or  by  some  authority  emanating  from  the  legislature  ;  and  the  nett  proceedi 
of  these  institutions  may  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  various  demands  on  the  public 
treasury.  This  system  of  banking  is  especially  objectionable  because  of  its  exeeedinglj 
great  liability  to  the  being  perverted  to  party-political,  or  still  worse  purposes. 

'*  In  order  to  prevent  the  monetary  system  of  a  country  from  being  employed  by  the 
government,  as  a  political  instrument,  to  enable  it  to  maintain  itself  against  tbe  k- 
gitimate  opposition  of  public  opinion,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  desirable  that  tbe  system 
should  be  as  little  under  its  control  as  is  practicable,  consistently  with  the  pttblic  intt- 
rests.*' 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  upright  mind  ranks  him  next  to  Washing- 
ton, among  the  men  of  whom  America  may,  with  justice  and  without  vanity, 
be  proud,  has  recorded  the  following  opinion,  which  American  statesmen,  if 
they  bear  any  love  for  their  country,  would  act  wisely,  by  observing  as  a  re- 
gulating maxim  in  fiscal  legislation : — 

**  The  emitting  of  paper  money  is  wisely  prohibited  to  the  state  governments,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  prohibition  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  United  States  govefument 
Though  paper  emissions,  under  a  general  authority,  might  have  some  advantages  not 
applicable,  and  be  free  from  some  disadvantages  which  are  applicable,  to  tbe  likeemissioBS 
by  tbe  states,  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  nature  so  liable  to  abuse — and  it  may  even 
be  affirmed,  so  certain  of  being  abused — that  tbe  wisdom  of  government  will  be  shown 
in  never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  dangerous  an  expedient  la 
times  of  tranquillity  it  might  have  no  ill  consequences;  it  might  even,  perhaps,  be 
arranged  in  a  way  to  be  productive  of  good  ;  but  in  great  and  trying  emergencies  then  v 
almost  a  moral  certainty  of  its  being  mischievous,** 

In  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1815, 

upon  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  diflFering  in  many  respects 

from  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  exchequer,  but  involving  some  of  the 

most  important  principles  of  that  bill,  we  find  the  following  passages.    The  maw 

purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  establish  a  bank  whose  capital  should  consist  partly  of 

coin  and  partly  of  government  stocks  and  treasury  notes.     TTie  capital  of  &^ 

proposed  exchequer  was  to  consist  of  coin  and  treasury  notes : — 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  advantages  which  would  at  present  result  from  any  baofc 
are  greatly  overrated.  To  look  to  a  bank  as  a  source  capable,  not  only  of  afforaing  a 
circulating  medium  to  the  country,  but  also  of  supplying  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying 
on  tbe  war,  especially  at  a  time  when  tbe  country  is  without  commerce,  is  to  expect 
much  more  than  will  ever  be  obtained.  Such  high  wrought  hopes  can  only  end  in  dis- 
appointment. The  means  of  supporting  an  expensive  war  are  not  of  quite  so  easy 
acquisition.  Banks  are  not  revenue.  They  cannot  supply  its  place.  They  mayaflbf^ 
facilities   to   its  collection   and   distribution.     They   may   furnish,   with  convenience, 
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temporary  loans  to  government,  in  anticipation  of  its  taxes,  and  render  important 
assistance,  in  divers  ways,  to  the  general  operations  of  finance.  They  are  useful  to  the 
state  in  their  proper  place  and  sphere,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  national  income. 

'*  The  fountains  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper.  The  credit  and  circulation  of  bank 
paper  are  the  effects,  rather  than  the  causes,  of  a  profitable  commerce,  and  a  well  ordered 
system  of  finance.  They  are  the  props  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  not  the 
foundations  of  them.  Whoever  shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  of  this  country, 
by  the  creating  of  new  banks,  merely  that  they  may  create  new  paper,  and  that  govern- 
ment may  have  a  chance  of  borrowing  where  it  has  not  borrowed  before,  will  find  himself 
miserably  deceived.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  no  such  Vain  hopes,  that  I  yield  my 
assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  on  sound  and  proper  principles." 

The  following  statement  and  tables  (which  exhibit  a  condensed  historical 
view  of  the  American  currency  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century),  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr,  Oouge,  editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Banking/^  author  of  "  A  Short 
History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking,"  and  formerly  of  the  United  States 
treasury  department: — 

**  On  the  30th  of  August,  1 B14,  the  Philadelphia  banks  suspended  specie  payments  for 
the  ^rsi  time,  and  the  other  banks  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  within  a  week  or 
two  of  that  date.  The  New  Orleans  banks  had  suspended  payment  in  the  April  previous ; 
but  the  banks  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  continued  to  pay  specie  till  about  the  1st  of 
January,  1815;  and  the  only  bank  then  in  Tennessee  did  not  suspend  payment  till  July 
or  August,  1815.  Through  the  whole  of  this,  the^r^^  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  banks  of  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
banks  in  Maine  that  stopped  payment  early  in  1814. 

**  During  the  first  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  notes  of  non-specie- paying  banks 
were  received  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

''  On  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  operations 
at  Philadelphia.  Of  the  effect  it  had  in  **  regulating  the  currency,"  the  reader  can  judge 
for  himself.  The  table  gives  the  prices  of  western  and  southern  bank  notes  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  that  and  each  subsequent  year. 

**  On  the  2 1  St  of  February,  1817,  the  United  States  government  refused  any  longer  to 
receive  the  notes  of  non-specie-paying  banks  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

^'In  1824,  the  system  known  as  the  Suffolk  Bank  system  was  adopted  in  New  England. 
The  reader,  on  scanning  the  table,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  value 
which  the  notes  of  the  many  hundred  banks  of  the  eastern  states  have  since  maintained, 
and  this  whether  the  banks  have  sustained  or  suspended  specie  payments. 

**  On  the  ]  Ith  of  May,  1837,  the  New  York  and  Natchez  banks  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments ;  and  as  fast  as  the  news  spread  from  these  two  cities,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
the  other  banks  suspended  also.  In  this,  the  second  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  banks  of  New  England  were  included. 

'*  In  one  year  afterwards,  or  in  May,  1838,  the  New  York  banks  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments, and  their  conduct  was  immediately  followed  by  the  banks  of  New  England. 
These  banks  have  since  (with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  Rhode  Island)  steadily  main- 
tained specie  payments. 

^^In  August,  1838,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  professed  to  resume  specie  payments  ; 
and  by  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  there  was  at  least  a  nominal  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments throughout  the  union. 

"  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  or  on  the  9th  of  October,  1 839,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
suspended  specie  payments  for  the  third  time,  and  their  example  was  quickly  imitated 
by  all  the  banks  to  the  south  and  west,  and  also  by  the  banks  of  West  Jersey  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  bank  of  Missouri  did  not,  indeed,  suspend  payment  on  its  own  notes;  but 
as  it  traded  on  the  notes  of  other  western  banks,  it  became  an  issuer  of  inconvertible 
paper.  The  banks  of  Rhode  Island  soon  resumed  specie  payments.  The  banks  of 
South  Carolina  resumed  specie  payments  in  June  or  July,  1840.     All  the  other  banks  to 
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the  south  and  west  of  Sevr  York  (with  the  exception  of  the  East  Jersey  banks,  and  a  kw 
others  scattered  in  different  places)  continued  to  refuse  payment  of  specie  on  demand. 

''January  15th,  1841,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  resumed  specie  payments,  and 
sustained  them  for  about  twenty  days,  or  until  the  4th  of  February.    They  theo,  for  the 
fourth  time^  suspended  specie  payments;  until  the  18th  and  19th  of  March,  1842. 

A  Table  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  Prices  (comparatively)  of  Bank  Notes  at 
Philadelphia^  in  each  Year,  from  October  31  st,  1814,  to  December  31st,  1841. 

[In  Uiis  ttib\e,p  ttaod*  for  premium ;  d  for  dtecoimt ;  a  b  an  abbreriatlon  of  ^e  Lstin  «^  to.] 


BANKS. 

MaiM 

New  Hunpahire 

Termont 

Boocon. 

Other  M Msacfauaetts 

Rhode  Island 

Conneoticat... 

New  York  city 

New  York  country 

PhiUdelphUi 

Other  PenniylTania 

New  Jeney  ••.•••  ••.«•••. 

Delaware 

Baltimore 

OUier  Maryland 

District  of  Colombia 

Virfinia 

Yir^ia,  Western 

North  Carolina 

South  CafoUna..... 

Georffia 

41ahMna. 

LooisiaDa 

Mississippi 

Tennesnee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

United  States  Branch  Bank 
Notes  .••••....••....... 

American  ^Ter 


1814 


par  a%Op. 


par  a  9  p. 

•  • 

standard. 
71  d. 

1  a4d. 
Sa6d. 


5  a  10  d. 

5  a  lOd. 
5  a  10  d. 
fl  a  10  d. 


5  a  7|  d. 


7  a  18  p. 


1815 


7  a  15  p. 


par  a  6  p. 

•  • 

standard, 
ta  lOd. 

Saff  d. 
SaSld. 

. . 

par  aSd. 
Sip.aSd. 


3  a  10  d. 


2  a  17  p. 


1816 


5  a  17  p. 


SaO^p. 

•  • 

standard. 
4|  a  14  d. 
para  6d. 
8a  Od. 
S|a7d. 
8  a  10  d. 
4  a  lOd. 
par  a  6  p. 

•  • 

par  a  6  p. 
*a8p. 


6  a  10  d. 
5  a  12  d. 


7  a  17  p. 


1817 


Sd.a4p. 


par  a  84  p. 
8d. 

standard, 
par  a  9  d. 
par. 

par  a  10  d. 
par  a  4^  d. 
3  a  10  d. 

far  a  8  d. 
p.atd. 

I  p.  a  3  d. 
8  d.  a  4  p. 
Id. 


8a6d. 
44  a  6  d. 
4  a  15d. 


para  5  p. 


181S 


para  14  d. 


•  e 


fVi  d. 
standard. 
paraSO  d. 
pmr. 

par  a30d. 
para  l|  d. 
Sa80d. 
para  t4d 
alOd. 


I4;a8d. 
4  add. 
Ia4d. 


44  a  184  d. 
44  a  10  d. 

44  a  184  d. 

par  aid. 


1819 


par  aSd. 
4a5d. 
1  aSd. 
Sa.8d. 
par. 
S4a6d. 
standard, 
par  a  5  d. 
paraS  d. 

far. 
a  lid. 
8a  8 d. 
laS4d. 
14  a  8  d. 
8  a  114  d. 
3  a  17^  d. 
I4a8d. 
1  a  14  d. 


114  a^^ 
184  a  15  d. 
18  a  to  d. 


4a]d. 


vm 


44. 

1*44. 

laid, 
laid. 
Ia44. 
U  aid. 

Pa- 
llid. 


part  4  4. 

parali 

par. 

*^    . 
liald. 

laid. 

laid. 

SaUid. 

S|tlfd. 

para«d. 

Ualfi 


fewMht. 
maud. 
Ilittfi 


|t4d. 
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BANKS. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Termont.. 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Inland 

Connecticut 

N«w  York  city 

New  York  country... 

Philadelphia 

Other  PennsyWanla 

New  Jersey 

Delaware.. 

Baltimore.... 

Other  Maryland 

DIstriot  of  Columbia 

Virgiola 

Yirsinia.  Western 

North  Carolina.... 

South  Carolina 

Georgia . .  ................. 

Florida 

Alabama. 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri. 

lUinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Miohiean 

United  Butes  Branch  Bank 
Notes 


1881 


I 


laid. 
Sd. 

aid. 

aid. 
8d. 
4  a  Id. 
par. 
I  a6d. 
standard, 
par  a  3  d. 
par. 

ar. 

d. 

a  3d. 


f 


f  a2d. 
5a8d. 
8a44d. 
a  3  d. 
4a8d. 


I 


39  d. 
38a50d. 


5  a  134  d. 
laid. 


1888 


4  a  lOd. 
8  a  3d. 
Sd. 


J 


a  3d. 
d. 
1  a  14d. 

far. 
a5d. 
standard, 
par  a  3  d. 
par  aid. 
par. 

laUd. 

4al|d. 

I  a  3d. 

ft  d. 

14  a  114  d. 

1  a5d. 

I|a0d. 


14a8d. 

«  • 

30  a  34  d. 
45  a  75  d. 


1813 


Aa  8  d.  5  a  6  d. 


10  d. 

Id. 

3d. 

laid. 
Id. 

1  a  1|  d. 
par. 
1  a5d. 
atandard. 
par  a  A  d. 
par  a  14  d. 
par  aid. 

d. 

a  14  d. 
1  a  14  d. 
}ald. 
6d. 

3  a  1244. 
laftd. 
8  a  15  d. 


8a7d. 

35  d." 
70  d. 


J 


4  aSd. 


I«4'«. 


1814 


t 


10  d. 
14  a  1  d. 
laid. 

laid. 
14  a  8  d. 
la]4d. 
par. 
1  d. 

standard, 
par  a  14  d. 
par. 
P«r. 

d. 

d. 

1  a  14d. 
4a|d. 
4  a5d. 
84a54d. 
1  a3d. 
14a5d. 


Ia7d. 

30  d. 

65  a  70  d. 


5  aOd. 
par. 


1815 


8  a  10  d. 
14  «  14  d. 
1  a  14  d. 

1  a  14  d. 
14  a  2i  d. 
14  a  Id. 
par. 
1  a5d. 
standard, 
par  aid. 
par. 

ar. 

d. 

d. 

aid. 

aid. 
4a5d. 
8a  5d. 
1  a^d. 
Ia4d. 


la  5d. 
7  a  lOd. 
16  a  10  d. 
45  a  55  d. 


5a8d. 


t 


1886 


laUd. 
la  lid. 
14  a  1  d. 
par. 
14  a  5  d. 
atandard. 
par. 
par  a  14  d. 


18  a  15  d. 
5a6d 
da  lOd. 
18  a  80  d. 
38a50d. 


4a8d. 

10  d. 


par. 


U_ 


1«7 


i|«4i 

lalid. 

laild. 


lOatfi 

4a5l. 

6d. 

7aI0d. 

HaMi 


4a€d. 

SalOd. 


par.  1  p«r. 
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BiiKK  Tablk — cantmuecL 


BANKS. 

Maine 

New  Hampfiiire  . . . 

VeraMBt..\7. 

MawacJuwetto 

lUede  Intend 

CoooectSoaC 

New  York  city 

New  York  ooootry. 

PhUadelphia 

Other  PennsylTanU 

New  Jemy 

DeUwue 

Baltiinore..... 

Other  MsryUnd.... 
District  of  GolnmbU 

Virginia 

Virginia.  Wettem.. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Loaiaiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 


1838 


1|  a  2  d. 

latd. 

laSd. 

laad. 

la  td. 

latd. 

par. 

li  aS|d. 

standard. 

par  aid. 

par  a  1|  d. 

para  I  d. 

rir  a  ^  d. 
a  li  d. 
Aa  1  d. 
{a  14  d. 
34a4d. 
4  a  1«4  d. 

I  a  SH* 
Sa4d. 

MaS5d. 
4a6d. 
6a7d. 
0  a  10  d. 
35  a  3A  d. 


S4a4d. 
3d. 


1839 


la 
la 
1  a 
1  a 
I  a 
la 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 


par. 

liat^d. 
standard, 
par  aid. 
para  Sd. 
>ar. 

d. 

aid. 

aid. 

aid. 
Saa^d. 
H  a  3|  d. 
liatd. 
3  a  2^  d. 


10  a  1ft  d. 
4aftd. 
5a6d. 
ealOd. 
35  a  3ft  d. 


3|a8|d. 
3d. 


1830 


1  a  U  d. 
I  a  1|  d. 
1  a  li  d. 
1  a  11  d. 
I  a  1|  d. 
1  a  1|  d. 

f?d. 

standard, 
par  aid. 
par  a  1|  d. 
par  aid. 

itold. 
3at|d. 
1|  »  3i  d. 
1  a  1|  d. 
li  a  3*  d. 

lOa'lftd. 

4d. 

ftd. 

7id. 

3ft  a  3ft  d. 


3|a3  d. 

3  a  8d. 


I83I 


Aa  Id. 
iafd 

1  ayd. 

tald. 
aid. 
afd. 
fir  a  i  d. 
a  1  d. 
standard, 
par  a  3  d. 
par  a  I  d. 
par  aid. 
par  aid. 

falu. 
d. 
aid. 
li  d. 
la  3d. 
|a9d. 
1  a3d. 
10  d. 
ftalftd. 
3  aft  d. 
6  d. 

ft  a  7f  d. 
30  a  3ft  d. 

•  • 

no  sales, 
no  sales, 
li  a  8  d. 
li  a  3  d. 


1833 


laid. 
laid, 
laid, 
i  al  d. 
laid, 
laid, 
par  aid. 
1  a  li  d. 
standard, 
par  a  li  d. 
par  aid. 
par  aid. 
par  aid. 
ia  I  d. 
i>|d. 
i  aid. 
li  a  3i  d. 
!ia  3d. 
li  aSd. 
2{a  lOd. 
10  d. 
ftd. 

4  a  ftd. 
ftd. 
ftd. 

30  a  36  d. 
no  sales. 
no  sales. 
no  sales. 
8d. 


lia] 
lid. 


1833 


d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 


aid. 
al  d. 
a  1 
a  1 

f.V 

par  aid. 

i  »  li  (1. 
standard, 
par  a  3  d. 
par  a  3  d. 

rr  a  i  d. 
aid. 
i  a  a  d. 
laid, 
i  >  li  d. 
U  aSd. 
Ma  3d. 
li  a  3d. 
3i  HlOd. 
10  a  30  d. 
4  alOd. 
3a5d. 
Aaftd. 
3aftd. 
SaSS  d. 
no  sales. 
no  sales, 
no  sales. 
Iia4d. 
Iia3d. 


18M 


1  ali 
lall 


a  Ud. 

a  lid. 
d. 
d. 
1  a  li  d. 
1  d. 

par  a  i  d. 
la  3d. 
standard. 
par  a  li  d. 
par  aid. 

far  a  1  d. 
d. 
U  a  3  d. 
1  a  3d. 
Ia3d. 
IS  a  lid. 
1  aSd. 
3a7d. 
4a7d. 
no  sales. 

7  alOd. 
ftd. 

8  a  10  d. 
ftd. 

3  a  ftd. 


ftd. 

3a4d. 

fta3id. 


Bank  Table — continued. 


BANKS. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire.... 

Vermont 

Mssssihusstts 

Rhode  Island 

Connectirut 

New  York  city 

New  York  country.. 

Philadelphia 

Other  Penuitylrania 

New  Jeney 

Delaware 

Baltimore 

Other  MaryUad.... 
Districc  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Virginia,  Western.. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

MIssisBippi 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Mlssowi 

inineb 

In4iaaa 

Ohio... 

Miohigan  ........•••• 

AuMncan  Silver. ••• 


183ft 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

par  aid. 
Id. 

standard, 
par  a  3  d. 
par  aid. 

rirai  d. 
aid. 
ia  1  d. 
a  Id. 
a  1  d. 
1  a  3d. 
3d. 
3d. 

3  a  ftd. 
no  sales. 

4  a8d. 
3ia3d. 
4  aftd. 
ftd. 

3i  aSd. 
no  sales. 
4d. 
8a4d. 
3i  a3d. 
3d. 


1836 


laid. 

al  d. 

a  1  d. 

a  Id. 

a  Id. 

al  d. 
parai  d. 
la  lid. 
standard, 
par  a3id. 
par  aid. 
aid. 


1837 


\l\\ 


d. 
d. 

IaUd. 
a  lid. 
a  lid. 
|a3id. 
par  a  U  d. 
par  a  8i  d. 
standard, 
pur  a  3  d. 
par  a  2d. 

rtr  aid. 
a  1  d. 
par  a  3  d. 
par  a  3i  d. 
i  aSd. 

3i  a6d. 
3i  a  10  d. 
3  a  I3d. 
no  sales, 
ft  a  1ft  d. 
9  a  Iftd. 
eaSOd. 
ft  a  1ft  d. 
3ia8d. 
no  sales. 
3a8d. 
3a8d. 
3aed. 
3i  a  Iftd. 
par  a  12  p. 


1838 


1839 


para3id. 
par  a  8|  d. 
par  a  3i  d. 
par  a  3i  d. 
par  a  2i  d. 
para  l^d. 
par  a  3  p. 
par  a  3  p. 
stsudani. 
par  a  3  d. 
par  a  Si  d. 
>ar. 

a  lid. 

a  3d. 

aSd. 
ia3id. 
li  a  4  d. 
3aftd. 
3i  a  10  d. 

3  a  10  d. 
no  sales, 
fti  a  20  d. 

nal3id. 
aftOd. 
ft  a  sod. 
3i  a  6i  d. 

4  a  10  d. 
3ia7d. 
3a7d. 

3  a6i  d. 
ft  a  30  d. 
3  a  6p. 


3 
3 
ft 

7 
6 
8 


P- 

P- 
P- 
P* 
P- 
P- 


Id.  a 
|d.  a 

d.  a 

d. 

d.  a 

d.  a 
para  13  p. 
|d.  a  10  p. 
ytandard. 
par  aftd. 
i  d.  a  6  p. 
par. 

par  a  li  d. 
ia3d. 
para  lid. 
ia4d. 
li  a  5  d. 

1  a  6d. 
Ia7d. 
2i  a  10  d. 
no  sales. 

2  a  lid. 
par  a  7  d. 
ft  a  1ft  d. 
4  a  Iftd. 
Si  a  fti  d. 
4a6d. 
Si  a  6i  d. 
Si  a  Oi  d. 

3  a  6  d. 
ft  a  10  d. 
para  14  p. 


1840 


1811 


S^aftp. 
8a  ft  p. 
3  a  ft  p. 
taOp. 
8  aO  p. 
3  a  Op. 
3ia7p 

1  a  ft  p. 
standard, 
psr  aftd. 
par  a  ft  p. 
par. 
para  1  p. 

rir  a  id. 
p.  a  1  d. 
pur  a  3  d. 

2  a  3d. 
I  a  ftd. 

V  d.  a  3p. 
li  a30«l. 
no  sales. 

3  a  10  d. 

I  p.  a  10  d. 
16  a  80  d. 
Si  a  10  d. 
8  aftd. 
ftaOd. 
3  aOd. 
8a0d. 
8i  aftd. 
10  a  18  d. 
«*«7p. 


id. 
id. 
id. 

II- 

3d. 


ftp. 
ftp. 
ftp. 
ft  p. 
ftp. 
ft  p. 
6  p. 
6  p. 


a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 
standard, 
par  a  1  d. 
1  d.  a  fti  p. 
par. 
par. 

par  aftd. 
par  aid. 
par  aftd. 
3  a8d. 
1  a3d. 
3  p.  a  3  d. 
1  a40d. 
7ft  d. 
ft  a  10  d. 
laOd. 
30  a  80  d. 
6a  Iftd. 
4a7d. 
»«7d. 
3i  a8d. 
3i  a  10  d. 
3ia  Iftd. 
10  a  18  d. 
-aOip. 
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AMERICA. 


The  following  table  of  suspensions  is  abstracted  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  dated  January  8,  1840: — 


STATES 
AND   TBRRITORIES. 


Maine 

New  Hampabire..... 
Vennont   ........... 

M  MMchucetu 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York , 

New  Jeraey»».<^ 

Pennsylf  aula 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia 

Nonh  Carolina  ...... 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Looiaiana 

Miasiadppi 

Tenneaaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lllinoU 

MisMuri 

Michigan 

Arkaoaaa 


Whole  num- 
ber of  Banka. 


TiaarroRiKs. 

Florida 

Wiaconiin 


Tota1(  including  branches.. 
Number  of  branches. . . . 

Total,  without  branches. 


M 
t8 
SI 
131 
63 
38 
198 
8* 
70 

9 
34 

6 
26 
10 
U 
40 

8 
19 
S9 
21 

6 
43 
14 

7 

I 
17 

2 


9 
ft 


9ft9 
109 


850 


Number  of 

Banks    which 

suspended 

entirely    in 

1839. 


03 

•  • 

4 
17 
49 

9 
30 

ft 
10 

9 

tf 
18 

2 
10 
17 
21 

5 
15 


15 
2 


8 
4 


343 


Number  of 

Banka    which 

suspended    in 

part. 


Number  of 
Banka    which 

did 
not  suspend. 


54 

27 

18 

121 

•  • 

35 
1»4 


Number  of 
Banks    which 
are  broken  or 
discontinued. 


NaBber«f 

Banks  vUk 

bate  rtmati 

spccn 

payawsta. 


8 
18 


5 

14 

■  • 


62 


5 
II 

I 

16 

•  • 

5 
1 


496 


3 
13 
•  • 
1 
4 
•2 
13 


4 

1 


1 

II 

tJ 

1 
1 


7 


56 


& 
14 


4» 


«  One  not  in  operation,  and  one  broken,  &c. 


t  Two  partially,  and  one  wholly. 


Statement  of  Prices  of  Shares  in  the  Banks  of  the  Gty  of  PhihKlelphia,  at  thiee  serenl 

Periods  in  1838,  1841,  and  1842. 


BANKS. 


United  States  Bank 

Bank  of  North  America .... 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Farmers*  and  Mechanics'... 

Philadelphia 

Commercial 

Mechan  ics* 

Northern  Liberties 

Schuylkill 

Southwark 

Kensington 

Penn  Township •• 

Girard 

Western   

Manufactorers'A  Mechanics' 
Moyamensing 

Sixteen  Banks. . . . 


Capital. 


dollars. 

39.000.000 

1,000,000 

2.500,000 

1,250,000 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 

1.400,000 

850,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

250,000 

500,000 

5,000,000 

500.000 

401,300 

250,000 


52,451,300 


Prices  of 

Par 

Shares 

▼alue  of 

14  Aug. 

Shares. 

1838. 

100 

123 

400 

408 

400 

500 

50 

62 

100 

108 

50 

63 

35 

54 

35 

68 

50 

60 

50 

60 

50 

75 

50 

75 

60 

53 

50 

534 

60 

55 

50 

55 

. . 

•  • 

Aggregate 

TMue  of 

Shares   14th 

Aug.  1838. 


dollars. 

43,050,000 

1,020,000 

3,125,000 

1,550,000 

1,944.000 

1,160.000 

2,160.000 

480.000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

375,000 

750.000 

5,300,000 

535,000 

441,430 

>fs,ooo 


63.565,430 


Pricesofl  Agrregate 

Shares      Talue  of 

27  Aug.  Shares   27th 


1841. 


10 
300 
260 
45 
75 
44 
26 
SO 
5 
45 
40 
40 
28 
30 
85 
38 


Auff.  1841. 


dollars. 

3.500,000 
750,000 

1,625,000 

1,125,000 

1,360,000 
880,000 

1,040.000 
300.000 
100,000 
225,000 
200,000 
400.000 

2300.000 
300,000 
280^010 
190,000 


15,066,010 


Priocsof  Aggnp^ 

Shares     Tataeti 

1  to  10      Sham 

Jan.    ,1  tB  lOJtf- 

1842.    i       WX 


^'  In  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  three  of  the  most  fertile  ones 
in  the  union,  the  aggregate  amount  of  bank  capital,  according  to  tbe  returns  of  1839t 
was  84,1 12,604  dollars.  There  are  no  returns  of  the  present  condition  of  the  banks  m 
those  states,  published  by  the  treasury  department,  as  in  preceding  years,  but,  from  such 
statements  as  have  been  published,  it  would  appear  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  bank 
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capital  in  these  three  states  is  now  something  less  than  23,000,000  dollars.  This  is  its 
nominal  value,  but  from  the  quality  of  the  securities  in  which  it  is  invested,  the  proprietors 
of  the  shares  might  not  be  able  to  realise  more  than  half  the  sum  stated  were  the  con- 
cerns of  these  banks  brought  to  a  settlement.  In  the  states  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Arkansas,  and  in  the  Florida  territory,  the  banking  results  descend  still  nearer  to  the 
point  of  annihilation  than  in  the  instances  just  cited. 

*'  A  reference  to  the  return  of  the  aggregate  bank  capital  of  the  country  affords  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  losses  from  banking  to  which  the  shareholders 
have  been  subjected.  At  the  close  of  1839,  the  entire  bank  capital  was  358,442,692 
dollars*  Since  that  period,  and  down  to  this  time  (November,  1843),  considerable  sums 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  closing  up  of  concerns  which  had  not  lost  all  their  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  larger  additions  have  been  made  by  the  creation  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  new  banks ;  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  state  of  New  York  than  elsewhere, 
since,  under  what  is  termed  the  ^  free  banking  system,'  every  individual  who  has  any  pro^ 
perty  can  became  a  money  coiner  by  pledging  it  to  the  state  govemmenty  andy  conseqttentfyy 
every  individual  is  strongly  tempted  to  become  a  creator  of  paper  money  for  the  chance  of 
gaining  a  profit  on  the  amount  which  can  be  kept  in  circuladon. 

Free  Banking  System  of  New  York. — '*  It  is  impossible  that  a  system  of  banking 
like  the  one  now  in  operation  in  New  York,  which  holds  out  such  strong  inducements  to 
over-issuing  and  over-loaning,  should  not,  sooner  or  later,  be  productive  of  injurious 
consequences  to  the  community  generally,  and  especially  so  to  the  trading  portion  of  it. 
Under  the  free  banking  laws  of  that  state,  the  comptroller  is  required  to  deliver  bank- 
notes to  any  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown  into  circulation  to  any  extent 
which  may  be  asked  for  upon  a  corresponding  amount  of  state  stocks  or  mortgages  being 
deposited  with  him  as  security  for  redemption. 

^'  lu  the  enactment  of  this  law,  '  the  only  object,*  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  '  which  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  is  not  the  danger  of  suspension,  but  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes  put  in  circulation.'  That  object  has  not,  however,  al- 
ways, nor  generally,  been  accomplished.  In  the  numerous  instances  of  failures  of  the 
free  banks,  the  securities  deposited  for  ihe  redemption  of  their  issues  have  been  found 
insufficient  for  that  purpose.  This  has  been  one  source  of  loss  to  the  bill-holders,  while 
the  long  period  usually  required  for  the  conversion  of  real  estate  and  stocks  into  money 
is  another  source  of  injury,  since  most  of  the  persons  in  whose  hands  the  issues  of  failed 
banks  usually  remain  are  constrained,  by  their  urgent  wants,  to  sell  them  at  a  great  loss 
to  those  who  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them  on  speculation. 

"  One  of  the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  permitting  every  individual  in  a  state  to  be- 
come an  issuer  of  paper  money  was  the  superior  safety  of  state  stocks  and  mortgages,  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  found  a  paper  circulation.  In  respect  to  state  stocks,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  great  mass  which  have  been  issued  are  considerably  below  par,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  have  fallen  fifty  per  cent  below  the  par  rate,  and  from  thence  to 
nearly  the  point  of  annihilation ;  while  the  solid  ones  are  all  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  not  inclined  to  part  with  them  on  any  terms  to  free  bankers. 

^'  A  reliance  on  a  steady  and  permanent  value  of  real  estate  has  proved  to  have  been 
equally  unsafe.  Take,  for  instance,  real  property  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  the 
inost  wealthy  one  in  the  country,  and  has  made  the  greatest  advancement  in  business  and 
population,  and,  consequently,  it  might  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  real  estate  would 
there  maintain  its  value  if  anywhere.  A  reference  to  the  official  returns  of  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  results: — 


YEARS. 


1833. 
1835. 
1830. 
1839. 
I84S. 


Dollars. 


114,1«9»961 
143,733,435 
333,742,303 
190,778,434 
176,489,04« 


"  In  1836,  the  population  was  estimated  at  about  280,000,000  ;  in  1840,  It  was,  by 
an  enumeration,  found  to  be  312,7 10,000  ;  and,  in  1842,  it  was  estimated  at  350,000,000. 
There  had  been  erected,  between  the  years  1836  and  1842,  for  the  accommodation  of 
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this  additional  population,  a  suitable  number  of  dwelliagS|  warehouses,  and  public  boild* 
ings,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  a  qaality  superior  to  any  class  of  buildings  which  pre- 
viously existed.  There  should,  then,  be  added  to  the  valuation  of  1836,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  that  being  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population.  According  to  that  estimate,  the  re- 
turn of  real  estate  in  New  York  city,  in  1842,  should  have  been  233,742^303  dollars,  vith 
twenty-five  per  cent  superadded  for  an  increase  since  1836  making  the  amount  io  1842, 
292,177,879  dollars. 

'^The  actual  decline,  then,  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  New  York,  between  1836  and 
1842  is  115,688,837  dollars,  being  the  difference  between  what  the  returns  actually  were 
in  1842,  and  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  prices  of  1836  been  maintaioed.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  imagined  that  the  valuation  in  1842  was  unnaturally  low  b  coose- 
quence  of  the  depression  in  business  and  other  causes  of  temporary  duration.  There 
might  be  some  reason  for  such  a  conjecture,  were  not  the  contrary  shown  to  be  the  esse 
by  a  subsequent  decline  in  prices  of  real  estate,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  returns  of  1843, 
when  they  are  laid  before  the  public.'** 


*  Table  of  Prices  and  Curreucy,  to  show  the  relative  Circulation  Prices,  Loans,  and  Deposits 

prepared  by  Mr.  Tiklen. 


YEARS. 


Janvary  1* 

183(i 

IS36 

18«7 

1838 

18S0 

1840 , 


Bank  Cir- 
culadoD. 


dollars. 
103,692,495 
140^01.038 
149,185,890 
110.138,910 
\n\\'J9fi05 
106,968,572 


Floor 

per 

Barrel. 


dlr.  cU. 

5  M 

7  60 

10  87 

8  75 

9  00 

6  00 


Wbeat 

per 
Baabel. 


dlr.  ctn. 

1  00 

1  45 

2  06 
1  95 


1 
I 


75 

18 


Com 

per 

BaabeL 


dlr.  c:ts. 

0  74 

0  90 

1  07 


Rye  per 
Btuhel. 


0 
0 

0 


84 
OS 

75 


dlr.  ot*. 

0  75 

1  13 
1  30 


1 
1 

0 


15 
16 

67 


Oatoper 
Bushel. 


Beef  per  Pork  per 
BarnL  ,  Barrel. 


c<». 

40 

63 

67 

5i 

63 

36 


<Ur.  e'a. 

9  25 

9  76 

13  00 

14  12 

15  87 
12  25 


dlr.  ct«. 

14  12 

18  25 

S3  25 

21  50 

23  25 

14  25 


Cotton 
Poand. 


ca. 
17 
IS 
18 
11 
14 
10 


doQanu 
365,163,834 


457,fi06,(M  IIMH^M 
523,1 1  vot  iri^^» 


^U»U» 


485,631,07 
4nt7S/U5 
462,806.MS 


84^91.111 

lo;m,i« 


"  By  subsequent  contractions  of  the  currency,  and,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  point  below  its  natonl 
level,  prices  of  some  of  the  above  articles  were  redticed  considerably  lower  than  the  lowest  oftbe 
quotations.  It  is  not  contended  by  Mr.  Tilden,  that  there  were  not  other  causes  in  operatioD  to 
raise  and  to  lower  prices  besides  the  variations  in  the  bank  loans  and  liabilities.  There  were  greet 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  some  of  the  commodities  as  compared  with  the  demand,  but  not 
greater  than  in  former  years,  when  prices,  instead  of  fluctuating  up  and  down  to  the  extent  of  if^ 
and  100  per  cent,  did  not  vary  more  than  twenty  or  twentv-five  per  cent. 

"  It  appears  by  the  table,  that  flour  rose  from  five  dollars  fifty-six  cents-— the  price  per  binel 
at  New  York,  in  1835^  to  ten  dollars  eighty-seven  cents,  the  price  in  1887;  from  which  it  de- 
scended, at  the  close  of  1839,  to  six  dollars  per  barrel.  It  has  subsequently  gone  down  to  a  maeh 
lower  price.  In  an  equal  number  of  vears  immediately  preceding  that  period,  namely,  1630  to 
1884,  prices  varied  only  from  four  dolUrs  eighty-three  cents  to  five  dollars  seventy-two  cents  per 
barrel ;  the  fluctuations  in  the  former  case  extending  to  ninety-five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  iotfae 
latter  to  eighteen  per  cent.  The  excessive  enlargement  of  currency,  and  the  sudden  and  esor* 
mous  alternations  in  its  amount,  and  in  the  amount  of  bank  loans,  are  noted  in  the  table. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  former  period,  1880  to  1884,  the  currency,  as  before  freqaentif 
remarked,  was  in  as  sound  a  state,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  can  ever  be  expected» 
upon  the  principles  on  which  the  currency  system  is  founded,  and  the  banks  which  issue  it  are  ma- 
naged. Tlie  bank  circulation,  from  1880  to  1884,  did  not  exceed  94,889,570  dollars ;  the  deposits, 
75,666,986  dollars,  and  the  loans,  824,1 19,499  dollars. 

'*  It  has  been  contended  by  those  who  deny  that  the  currency  was  lowered  in  value  from  its  ex- 
cess, that  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  flour  was  attributable  to  bad  seasons.  This  is  true  to  some  ex- 
tent—but as  there  was  but  one  unusually  bad  season  from  1885  to  1840,  the  frequent  and  exceasiTe 
alternations  in  prices  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  tliat  cause. 

'*  Again,  as  a  proof  of  the  scarcity  of  bread  stuffs,  the  fact  that  large  importations  were  made 
has  been  strongly  dwelt  upon,  and  been  pretty  generally  deemed  a  satisfactory  refntatioo  of  the 

Sosition  taken  by  those  who  maintain,  in  common  with  Mr.  Tilden,  that  the  principal  cause  oftbe 
uctuations  in  prices  was  to  be  found  in  the  variations  of  currency,  and  in  the  free  and  careles 
system  of  trusting  which  prevailed  during  the  period  in  qnestion. 

**  It  is  true,  then,  that  during  the  years  when  wheat  and  other  grains,  as  well  as  animal  food, 
were  at  the  highest  prices,  we  imported  to  the  extent  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  These  artides 
came,  too,  from  countries  in  which  the  cost  of  production  is  usually  higher  than  in  this  coastiy; 
from  countries  where  prices  are  almost  always  in  advance  of  our  prices,  when  the  currency  of  tins 
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**  The  number  of  banks,  bowever,  which  have  been  governed  by  men  who  have  had 
the  firmness  of  principle  to  resist  temptations  laid  open  to  them  by  the  false  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  as  trustees  of  property  of  which  they  are  likely  to  become  the 
principal  borrowers  ;  the  number  of  banks  which,  under  the  management  of  such  men, 
have  been  conducted  with  a  prudent  and  honest  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders, are  few  in  comparison  with  those  which  have  been  deeply  injured  or  utterly 
ruined  by  the  imprudence  or  misconduct  of  their  managers.  '  It  is  believed,'  says  Mr. 
Nathan  Appleton,  *  that  in  all  cases  of  bank  failures  in  Massachusetts,  the  failure  of  the 
principal  stockholders  and  directors  has  accompanied,  or  preceded,  the  failure  of  the 
bank.  The  great  point,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  against  is,  the  liability  of  banks  to  fall 
into  few  hands  to  be  used  for  their  private  speculations.'  This  sound  advice  from  one 
familiar  with  the  art  of  banking,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  banking,  was  given  in  1831. 
It  was,  like  many  other  wise  suggestions  from  the  same  source,  disregarded  by  the  share- 
holders of  banks. 

'^  In  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  entire  capitals  have  been  sunk  in  gambling  ope- 
rations of  the  directors  of  banks  and  their  associates,  who  were  interested  with  them;  and 
the  instances  are  not  rare,  where  the  assets  of  a  bank  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  redeem  its 
circulation ;  while  in  other  cases,  the  depositors,  bill-holders,  and  proprietors,  were  all 
stripped  of  their  property.  There  were  banks  in  this  state  (Massachusetts),  and  some  of  them 
under  the  management  of  individuals  who  clamoured  loudly  against  all  banks  as  ^amto- 
cratic  monopolies,*  whose  assets  would  not  redeem  their  circulation  and  their  deposits. 
In  these  instances,  the  losses  fell  with  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  most  helpless  and 
poorest  members  of  society.  And  such  has  generally  been  the  case  with  ruined  banks,  of 
whose  impending  fate  the  managers  and  their  friends,  and  others  who  can  obtain  access  to 
correct  sources  of  information,  have  had  such  early  warnings  as  to  induce  them  to  sell  out 
their  shares  before  they  fell  into  discredit,  and  the  buyers,  as  one  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect, have  generally  been  among  that  class  of  the  community  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. 

*^  In  truth,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  losses  upon  banking  fall  mainly 
on  the  most  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  while  the  benefits  which  may  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  bank  capitals  are  chiefly  shared  among  the  most  shrewd,  enter- 
prising, and  intelligent  classes  of  society. 

"  The  shares  in  the  United  States  Bank  were,  more  than  in  most  instances,  held  by 
persons  of  large  capitals  as  permanent  investments,  and  by  others  who  dealt  in  them  on 
speculation.  Still,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  capital,  at  the  period  of  its  ruin,  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  persons  referred  to.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Dunlap,  its  president,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  alludes  to  this  portion  of  its  stockholders. 
^  They  are  widows,  orphan  children,  persons  retired  from  business  and  active  life,  and 
not  capitalists  only  ;  and  all  of  them  have  been  and  are  sufferers  against  their  will,  with- 
out their  personal  agency,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  redress  by  themselves.' 

country  has  been  in  its  natural  and  sound  condition,  namely,  on  a  level  with  the  currencies  of  the 
countries  from  whence  those  imports  were  made. 

'*  It  was  not,  however,  because  of  an  insufSciency  of  food  of  home  production  that  the  foreign 
articles  were  imported.  They  were  forced  upon  us  by  an  artificial  rise  of  prices,  originating  in, 
and  promoted  by,  over-issues  of  currency  and  credit,  accompanied,  as  usual>  by  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, which  was  more  strongly  directed  to  transactions  in  provisions  than  to  dealings  in  other  pro- 
ducts of  industry  ;  and  more  especially  were  the  articles  of  beef,  pork,  and  flour,  the  favourite  ob- 
jects of  the  gamblers,  and  the  banks  in  the  middle  and  western  states  which  aflbrded  them  the  means 
of  elevating  and  sustaining  their  prices. 

"  The  importation  of  provisions  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  over- 
looked or  were  ignorant  of  the  eflect  of  a  redundant  currency,  and  of  the  speculative  movements 
superinduced  by  it  on  prices.  They  naturally  regarded  it  as  an  evidence  tliat  the  rise  of  prices  was 
caused  wholly  by  a  deficient  domestic  supply.  If  they  had  looked  into  the  custom-house  returns 
they  would  have  seen,  that  a  large  amount  of  other  articles ;  of  which,  as  of  provisions,  we  had  an 
abundance,  and  even  a  superfluity,  were  also  imported,  and,  in  many  instances,  were  re-exported. 
There  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  any  insufficiency  of  home-produced  grain,  or  provisions  of  any 
kind,  during  the  years  in  which  we  imported  these  articles.  This  will  be  made  manifest  beyond  a>l 
contradiction  or  disbelief." 
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'^  Before  the  final  bankruptcy  of  this  institution,  a  larger  number  of  shares  held  by 
speculators  and  by  wealthy  individuals  who  had  the  means  of  judging  of  its  coDditioii 
and  prospects,  were  sold  out  by  their  proprietors,  and  probably  many  of  the  buyers  were 
persons  of  smaller  means,  and,  consequently,  the  stockholders  may,  at  the  end  of  iti 
career,  have  become  more  numerous  than  at  any  earlier  period.  From  a  statement  pub- 
lished in  1840,  it  appears  that  there  were — 

dollara.  dollarv. 

93S7  persons  holding  stock  of  the  Tslm  of        100       to       2,000 
1577        „  „  „  „  2,000        to       10,000 

614        „  „  „  „  10,000        to       60,000 

30       „  „  „  „  50/K)0  and  upwards. 

^*  From  the  comparatively  few  heavy  shareholders,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  tbst 
the  largest  portion  of  the  sufferers  by  the  ruin  of  the  United  States  Bank  were  persons  io 
narrow,  or  in  very  moderate  pecuniary  circumstances.  In  the  same  document,  we  find 
the  following  statement : — 

The  number  of  shares  held  by  females tdJBTS 

M              n             »f           executors  and  guardians 4,296 

„              M              »*             trustees 16^248 

M              f>              M            benerolent  institutions 1,758 

"These  unfortunate  persons  not  only  lost  the  par  value  of  the  shares,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shares  were  purchased  at  an  advance  of  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent ;  and,  in  some  instances,  as  high  as  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Th(w 
prices  were  obtainable  within  a  short  period  of  the  origin  of  the  bank.  As  a  further  ag- 
gravation of  the  feelings  of  the  suft'erer,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  a  vast  amoaul 
of  shares  were  purchased  at  par  and  upwards  after  its  capital  had  been  invested  in  secu- 
rities which,  to  a  great  extent,  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and,  consequently,  the  actual 
worth  of  the  shares,  when  purchased,  was  not  equal  to  half  the  sum  paid  for  them ;  while 
a  still  larger  amount  was  purchased  somewhat  under  par,  when  the  bank  was  in  a  ntlB* 
ous  condition.  Such  will  generally  be  the  case  with  ruined  banks.  The  personiwho 
manage  them  and  others  acquainted  with  the  facts  necessary  to  rest  a  judgment  apoo, 
will  sell  out  their  shares,  and  they  will  generally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  least  intelli- 
gent and  most  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  they  being  the  most  readily  seduced 
into  purchases  of  stocks  at  the  declining  prices  usually  attendant  upon  sales  of  shares  io 
an  unthrifty  or  a  ruined  corporation. 

'*  An  ofiBcial  statement,  emanating  from  the  banks  in  Pennsylvania  other  than  tk 
United  States  Bank,  shows  that  a  still  greater  proportion  of  their  shares  were  beidbj 
small  proprietors,  and  by  charitable  institutions,  by  females^  guardians,  &c,  than  in  the 
latter  institution.    The  returns  of  shareholders  in  1840  show : — 

dollars.  dollars. 

SS97  persons  holding  sioekofOie  value  of        100  up  to  SM 

»ai       „              ^              »              „                800  upto  1708 

S461       „               „               n               f*                I'OO  iqpto  4888 

"  The  balance  of  their  shares  were  owned  in  sums  of  4000  dollars  and  upward^  m 
those  larger  proprietors  were  probably,  as  in  case  of  the  United  States  Bank,  mostlj  pe^ 
sons  retired  from  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  and  who,  consequently,  to  their  own  mm 
and  to  the  entire  ruin  of  many  of  them,  had  confided  their  property  to  the  management  of 
^ents  who,  as  events  have  shown,  were  utterly  unworthy  of  Iheir  confidence. 

^*  The  number  of  shares  in  these  institutions  held  bv 

• 

Females a8,86» 

gx.ecntors.  guardians, and  trustees.... 96,689 
ffieers  Of  benevolent  Institations 1,889 

•<*  It  is  probable  that  a  great  portion  of  the  remaining  shares  were,  as  before  stated, 
owned  by  aged  and  retired  persons,  or  by  others  who  had  not  the  disposition  or  the  »ul 
to  manage  their  property,  and,  therefore,  were  willing  to  place  it  in  a  situation  where, 
in  the  best  events,  the  income  would  be  below  the  ordinary  earnings  of  capital.  But  as 
compensation  for  a  rate  of  interest  restrained  by  an  impolitic  and  unjust  law  below  tne 
market  value  of  money,  they  expected  safety^  but  they  failed  of  finding  it,  nor,  m  tw 
Jong  run,  as  respects  most  of  th^  banks,  while  banks  adhere  to  the  principles  on  wliicfl 
they  are  based  and  administered/' 
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Boston  Bank  Dividends. 


BANKS. 


Atlu 

Atlandc... 
Botton  .... 

City 

Colmnbian 
Baffle 


Gimnite.. 

Hamilton 


Market 

Mechaniea' 

Meioiwiita' 

New  Kngiand 

Norai....... ... .. 

aboe  and  Leather 

Dealers' 

Shawmat 

State 

SewMK  ...•••....• 

Tremoat 

Traders' 

Unioa 

Waslungtoii 


CapitaL 


OcToaiR,  I84S. 


Dividend. 


Total , 

Dindend,4pr.l842 


dollan. 

500,000 
600,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 
600,000 
150,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 
600,000 
800,000 
6dO/NM) 
150,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 
760,000 

500,000 
500,000 
1,800,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
400,000 
800,000 
600,000 


17^10,000 


Increate. 


Si  perot. 
3      „ 

H  n 
%  n 
8        n 

none, 
aiper  ct 
8     - 

H    n 

3         r* 

7dla.p.8li. 
3  per  et. 

a 

8* 
8 

a 


n 


w 


8i        H 

8      ., 

8ft      n 

4       n 

none. 

none. 

3|  perct 


Ataomit. 


dollars. 
ia,500 
15,000 
31.000 
30.000 
15,000 

•  •  •  • 

6.300 
80,000 
13,600 
15,000 
a3,400 
10,800 

8.000 
70,000 
30,000 
1^000 

17,500 
15,000 
00,000 
40,000 


14,000 
18,760 


471,160 


April,  1843. 


Diridend. 


3ft  per  et. 
8     „ 
3ft 

* 
8 

8 


it 


i» 
n 
n 

M 

»» 
I* 
ft 


3 

8        n 

7dl8.p.ak. 
8    perct. 

3ft  n 
37  „ 
3 

8 


M 

n 


8  n 

9ft  n 

8  „ 

4  n 

i  n 

none. 
8   perct. 

1ft    n 


Amount. 


April,  1814. 


Diridend. 


Amount. 


dollars. 
13,500 
16,000 
31,000 
90,000 
16,000 
16.000 

5,300 
80,000 
16.000 
15,000 
33,400 
16300 

8,076 
70/X)0 
30,000 
15,000 

1^500 
10,360 
54,000 
40,000 
10^000 

.... 

94,000 
7,600 


481,475 
443,900 


88,675 


perct. 


dollars, 
none. 
19,500 
91.000 
96,000 
10,000 
13,600 

5^960 
90,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
16,800 

4,500 
00,000 
36,000 
16,000 

16,000 
13,500 
86,000 
40,000 
13,500 

8,000 
30,000 

8,760 


430,300 


OCTOBSB,   1844. 


Diridead.  Amount. 


8  perct. 
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w 
i> 

M 
M 

n 

n 
•• 
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3 

8ft 

S 

3 

9ft 

»ft 

8 

3 

8 

8 

<ft 


4 

tft 

3 

9ft 
3 


n 

M 
II 
»» 

n 
t* 

n 
u 
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dollars. 
16,000 
19,600 
33,000 
36,000 
19,500 
16,000 

6,360 
30,000 
15^000 
19,500 
90,000 
16.800 

4,500 
00,000 
80,000 
18,760 

15,000 
19,000 
46,000 
40,000 
13,600 
19/WO 
90,000 
10,000 


480,000 


This  gives  six  dividends  on  a  capital  of  17,000,000  dollars,  as  follows ; 

dollars. 
April,  1842  ....  442,900 
October,  1842  ....  471,150 
April,  1843       .         .         .         .     481,475 


October,  1843 
April,  1844 
October,  1844 


dollars. 
417,000 
426,300 
480,000 


This  is  the  largest  October  dividend,  and  shows  considerable  improvement  in  the  profits 
of  the  banks  during  the  past  summer.  Notwithstanding  the  low  rate  of  money,  as  com- 
pared with  1843,  there  is  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  profits,  which  probably 
arose  from  an  extension  of  credits  in  that  proportion.  Neither  banks  nor  stocks,  how- 
ever, seem  to  command  confidence,  as  a  means  of  investment.  The  experience  of  past 
years  has  been  such,  as  to  prevent  much  disposition  to  put  money  in  banking  concerns. 

<*  From  the  remarks  of  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant  we  extract  the  following  passages. 
They  were  written  antecedent  to  the  suspension  of  1837,  and  are  in  correspondence 
with  the  views  maintained  by  him  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and  before  there  were  any 
signs  of  a  revulsion.  They  indicate  the  opinions  of  one  familiar  with  the  true  principles 
of  currency  and  banking,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  results  of  our  system 
of  banking ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  foresee  and  predict  the  ill  consequences  which 
must  ultimately  flow  from  a  violation  of  those  principles. 

<<  <  One  of  the  most  cuilous  circumstances,'  says  he,  '  connected  with  the  universal 
rage  for  speculation,  is  the  exceeding  gullibility  of  the  people.  No  scheme  seems  to  be 
too  vast  to  stagger  their  credulity.  The  most  impracticable  plans  are  received  as  easy  of 
accomplishment,  and  the  most  stupendous  projects  are  entered  upon  with  undoubting 
confidence,  as  if  they  were  ^  trifles  light  as  air.'  The  thought  obtrudes  itself,  apparently, 
into  no  man's  mind,  that  there  is  a  stopping- place,  where  all  this  rapid  motion 
must  cease ;  that  the  machine,  urged  to  too  great  velocity,  wilt  at  last  fall  to  pieces. 
No  one  seems  to  anticipate  that  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  towering  fabric  which 
speculation  is  building  up,  grown  too  huge  for  its  foundation,  will  topple  on  the  heads 
of  its  projectors,  and  bury  them  in  its  ruins.  Every  one  acts  as  if  there  were  no  fear 
that  the  explosion  would  take  place,  while  he  is  in  danger.  Each  one  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  grasp  his  share  of  the  gambler's  spoils,  without  any  idea  that,  like  fairy  money, 
it  may  turn  to  worthless  rubbish  in  his  hands.     A  general  infatuation  has  seized  tha 
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minds  of  the  community,  and  each  one  grows  wilder  in  his  lunacy  from  listening  to 
the  ravings  of  those  around  him. 

**  '  In  the  meanwhile,  the  speculators  would,  indeed,  seem  to  have  discovered  the 
Midas  art.  Tiieir  touch  turns  every  thing  to  gold.  They  are  all  getting  rich.  One 
buys  the  refusal  of  a  farm  for  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth.  He  sells  it 
to  another  for  a  large  advance  before  the  term  of  payment  has  arrived.  The  secoDd 
sells  it  to  a  third,  the  third  to  a  fourth  ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  probably  passes  through  a 
dozen  hands,  before  the  first  instalment  of  the  original  price  is  paid.     Each  successire 

Purchaser  fancies  himself  rich,  and  the  one  into  whose  possession  the  property  falls  last 
as  magnificent  plans  in  prospect,  and  thinks  that  he  is  the  richest  of  all.  But  pay-daj 
must  come,  and  come  ere  long,  we  fear,  to  many  an  unprepared  speculator,  and  ruddj 
wake  him  from  his  dream  of  fancied  wealth. 

''  *  The  vast  and  sudden  increase  which  the  paper  circulation  of  this  country  has  under- 
gone within  the  last  eighteen  months  (from  103,692,495  dollars  to  140,000,000  dollars), 
is  the  cause  of  the  feverish  thirst  of  riches  which  the  community  now  exhibits ;  and  what- 
ever shall  check  that  circulation,  and  turn  it  back  upon  the  banks,  will  arrest  the  disease, 
but  arrest  it  with  a  violence  that  to  many  will  prove  fatal,  and  give  a  fearfql  shock  to  all 
Paper  money  is,  to  the  people  of  this  country,  *  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  pri- 
soner ;'  and  they  can  be  restored  to  sanity  only  by  withholding  such  stimulating  and  dan- 
gerous aliment.  As  it  now  is,  their  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  demand  for 
money  increases  with  each  succeeding  day  ;  and  every  new  loan  of  bank  credit  but  gi?es 
rise  to  new  projects  of  speculation,  each  wilder  and  more  chimerical  than  the  last. 

"  *  The  effect  of  this  pervading  spirit  of  speculation  (or  spirit  of  gambling  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  as  it  mightmore  properly  be  called),  on  the  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity, is  dreadful.  Its  direct  and  manifest  tendency  is  to  blunt  men*s  moral  perceptions, 
and  accustom  them,  by  degrees,  to  acts  and  devices  of  traffic  which  an  honest,  unsophis- 
ticated mind  would  shrink  from  with  horroi',  as  frauds  of  the  most  flagitious  dye.  It  creates 
a  distaste  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  industry  ;  it  disinclines  the  mind  from  the  gradual 
accumulation  in  some  regular  vocation,  and  kindles  an  intense  desire,  like  that  expressed 
in  the  prayer  of  Ortogrul  of  Basra,  *  Let  me  suddenly  grow  rich!*  To  this  gambling  spirit 
of  the  day  we  may  directly  trace  the  most  of  those  prodigious  frauds,  the  discovery  of 
which  has  recently  startled  the  public  mind.  '  Startled  the  public  mind,'  did  we  say? 
The  phrase  is  wrong.  The  public  were  not  startled.  They  heard  the  stories  with  the 
most  stoical  indifference  ;  and  if  any  exclamations  were  uttered,  they  conveyed  rather  a 
sentiment  of  commiseration  for  the  criminals,  than  one  of  detestation  for  their  stupendous 
crimes. 

"  •  But  the  day  of  the  madness  of  speculation  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  time  mart 
come,  nor  can  it  be  remote,  when  some  financial  or  commercial  revulsion  will  throw  back 
the  stream  of  paper  circulation  to  its  source,  and  many  a  goodly  vessel,  which  had  fea- 
tured too  boldly  on  the  current,  will  be  left,  by  its  reflux,  stranded  on  its  shores.  Circum- 
stances may  yet  defer  the  evil  day  for  a  while,  but  it  cannot  be  far  off.  A  failure  of  die 
cotton  crop,  or  any  one  of  the  thousand  contingencies  to  which  trade  is  perpetually  liable, 
will  give  a  shock  to  the  widely  expanded  currency  of  the  country,  which  will  be  felt  with 
ruinous  force  through  every  vein  and  artery  of  business.  Woe  unto  them  in  thai  day 
who  do  not  now  take  timely  caution.  Their  cities,  and  towns,  and  villages,  which  they  now 
are  so  fertile  in  planting,  as  if  they  thought  men  might  be  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  paper 
money,  will  remain  untenanted  and  desolate  memorials  of  their  madness,  and  the  voice  of 
sorrow  and  mourning,  instead  of  the  din  of  our  present  unreal  prosperity  will  be  heard 
through  the  land.'  ** 

How  very  applicable  are  these  remarks  to  the  railway  plague  of  1845,  in  Eng- 
land.    Mr,  Lee,  in  alluding  to  paper  securities,  says  : — 

*<  Of  the  description  of  securities  referred  to,  and  for  the  most  part  created  by  one 
class  of  pereons,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession,  through  banks  or  by  some  other 
contrivances,  of  the  property  of  other  persons,  there  must  have  been,  at  one  period— say 
from  1834  to  1841 — some  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  in  existence  within  the  com- 
pass of  those  few  years — the  ultimate  eflfect  of  which  was  to  injure  all  the  banks— to  rum 
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a  majority  of  them — and  Bnally  to  transfer  from  the  most  industrious^  prudent,  economi- 
cal, useful,  and  productive  classes  of  the  nation,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  estates,  to 
the  most  imprudent,  reckless,  and  unprincipled  portion  of  it. 

"  Of  the  various  classes  of  citizens  who  have  suffered  from  this  vicious  system  of  banking 
and  gambling — the  cotton  planters,  probably,  come  in  for  the  largest  share  of  the  losses — 
unless  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  maybe  considered  as  having  the  unfortunate  pre-emi- 
nence in  that  respect.  First,  in  the  enhanced  prices  paid  for  their  raw  material  and  for  their 
labour — consequent  upon  a  superfluous  and  fluctuating  currency.  Secondly,  in  the 
amount  of  bad  debts  on  the  sales  of  their  manufactured  goods.  Thirdly,  in  the  delusive 
appearances  of  prosperity  occasioned  by  a  redundant  currency — causing  artificially  high 
prices  for  goods,  and  leading  to  the  establishment  of  more  manufacturing  concerns  than 
the  real  wants  of  the  country  required — and  more  than  would  have  been  established 
under  the  more  natural  and  healthy  operation  of  a  sound  and  honest  currency.  The 
high  profits  gained  by  manufacturers,  at  periods  when  prices  were  unduly  enhanced  by 
the  action  of  an  expanding  and  expanded  currency — together  with  an  unnatural  demand 
for  goods  beyond  ihe  paying  ability  of  consumers — induced  by  the  improvident  and  too 
extended  trustings  of  the  sellers  of  manufactures. 

*^  The  evils  we  have  described  are  the  natural,  if  not  the  inevitable,  fruits  of  a  vicious 
system  of  currency  ;•— of  a  currency  issued  by  900  banks,  created  and  regulated,  if  regu- 
lated at  all,  by  thirty  states  and  territories,  managed  by  9000  directors,  who  have  the 
power,  and  who  exercise  it  too,  of  expanding  and  contracting  the  circulating  medium  at 
any  moment  and  to  any  extent,  they  may  deem  expedient,  and,  consequently,  of  causing 
great  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  effect  of  their  operations  lead 
to  dangerous  speculations,  and  imprudent  and  dishonest  transactions,  and  producing 
what  are  termed  good  times.  The  reaction,  however,  must  come.  Then  come  the  fall  of 
prices,  stagnation,  depression,  discredit,  despair,  followed  by  commercial  and  monetary 
convulsions  and  revulsions  ;  suspensions  of  individual  payments,  failures  and  repudiation; 
sometimes  ending,  as  in  1814,  and  more  recently  in  1837,  in  the  failure  of  all  the  banks ; 
'—of  those  institutions  which  are  allowed  the  privilege^  or  it  is  taken  by  thetn,  of  circulate 
ing  150,000,000  dollars  of  paper  notes  oti  a  reserve  of  coin  not  usually  exceeding  30,000,000 
dollars  or  40,000,000  dollar Sj  with  an  engagement^  on  their  party  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  in  a  stable  and  sound  condition.'* 

Banks  of  New  Orleans. 


YEARS. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

lUte  of  Specie. 

Sight  CheckM 
on  New  York. 

1  fiSKL  Jannarv ............. 

dollars. 
6,796.351 
37.3^8,839 
51,234,158 
59,108,741 
55,593371 
52.058,0^ 
56355,010 
49,138,700 
40,861.143 
52,027,697 
48,654384 
48,640,799 
40.226,189 
48,462.800 
45.157,791 
83,301,028 
8^443,442 
33,247,740 

dollars. 

1,492.674 

2328,904 

2,007,587 

3,108,416 

2,729,983 

2.970,723 

3,987,607 

2,847,487 

2,504,726 

2,ft2\969 

8,533,405 

3,100,243 

3,220,073 

3,406,004 

2,338.524 

2,290.231 

1.084.148 

1,208.450 

dollars. 
1,301,483 
5,114,082 
7,130,546 
7.000,788 
7.558,465 
4.734,739 
0.280,588 
4341,533 
5,526,785 
5,804.130 
0,827,220 
0,443,785 
7369352 
8,254,171 
5370375 
4.033,102 
1,449350 
1,733,1 14 

dollars. 

2.016  560 
7,106,628 
11,744.712 
11,487,431 
7,426,468 
8,021,137 
7,057,101 
4.028,076 
0,1 18,651 
6,048,218 
6.670,065 
7,020,263 
7,271,285 
7,859,929 
4,912,252 
4319,701 
2,130,204 
2,019304 

per  ceot. 

8 

3 
4 

P 

par 
»t 

per  cent. 

1836.  June 

IfiaA.  AuBUBt 

Ift2l7    JaniiArT.... .•••••••«• 

Dccenilwr  ••  «••••«••• 

1838.  March... 

December 

18^.  October. 

3 

D0>CAiiil)fir.  •••••*•«••• 

«4 

3 

1 840.  Jannarv  .....■....••. 

Jnne. ................ 

4 

„        «IIUV..........  ••••.•• 

n*AAmnAr ......... 

1  Ml .  Januarv. ...*.•■•..«.. 

„     June.  •......*••..«.  .• 

December. . .......... 

1842    March 

Jiinfi.  •■••••••••••«••• 

1 

8#Dfemb#r.  «••••••••• 

} 

The  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  New  Orleans  was,  in  1830,  4,665,980  dollars. 
This  was  increased  to  39,943,832  dollars  in  December,  1837,  a  period  of  seven  years. 
This  capital  was  held  or  procured  as  follows  : 

doHars. 
Procured  in  Europe,  mosUy  on  the  credit  of  the  state 20,725380 


»> 
»» 


ay  01 

other  United  States 0,945.710 

or  held  in  Louisiana 12,273,012 


(( 


ToUl  capital  paid  up 39,043,832 

This  capital  was  subsequently  increased  to  41,711,214  dollars.      The  increase 
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of  banking  facilities  at  this  rapid  rate  was  evidently  in  advance  of  the  real  business 
of  the  city,  which  in  the  same  period  had  increased  fifty  per  cent  only.  The  bank 
credits  constantly  accumulating,  sought  other  than  legitimate  channels  for  their 
employment,  at  the  same  time  that  they  greatly  facilitated  speculators  in  obtaining  the 
means  of  operating  in  cotton — the  principal  article  of  export  from  New  Orleans.  The 
market  for  that  article  became  altogether  speculative  under  the  influence  thus  exercised  ; 
and,  by  a  singular  inversion  of  things,  the  rate  at  the  same  period  throughout  a  season 
would  always  be  higher  in  New  Orleans,  the  point  of  purchase,  than  in  Liverpool,  the 
principal  market  of  consumption.  If,  through  over-production,  or  an  untoward  state  of 
affairs  abroad,  the  market  was  checked,  a  long  chain  of  reclamations  and  discredit  fd- 
lowed,  which  made  its  evil  influence  felt  throughout  the  union,  particularly  in  New  Yoik, 
where  the  sterling  bills  were  mostly  negotiated.  The  failures  of  those  banks  were  very 
disastrous.  The  two  outer  columns  of  the  rate  of  specie  and  sight  checks  on  New  York, 
indicate  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  through  all  the  period  of  suspension  which  took 
place  in  October,  1839.  Under  the  present  law,  the  banks  are  required  to  retain  in  their 
vaults  one  dollar  for  every  three  dollars  of  their  bills  in  circulation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  real  estate  banks,  which  are  allowed  ninety  days.  We  have  here  then  an  outline  of 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  capital  has  been  drawn  into  banking  at  New  Orleans, 
and  been  sunk  by  the  inherent  vices  of  the  system.  In  all  sections  of  the  country  the 
tame  general  features  have  and  do  exist.  All  that  capital  which,  during  the  undue  ex- 
citement of  the  years  subsequent  to  1832,  was  drawn  into  banking  by  the  operation  of 
speculation  in  raising  prices  and  creating  an  extraordinary  demand  for  money,  has,  in  the 
general  fall  of  property,  ceased  to  exist,  leaving,  however,  active,  as  much  capital  as  » 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  quantity  of  nraney  required  for  the  iot^- 
change  of  commodities  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comparative  value  of  the  crops  of  cot- 
ton and  flour,  which  are  the  most  valuable,  for  the  years  1837  and  1838,  according  to 
the  average  market  value  for  each  year.  The  average  crop  of  cotton  for  the  last  seven 
years,  has  been  515,280,000  pounds,  and  of  flour  20,000,000  barrels."— JJu/i/'f  Ckm- 
mercial  Chronicle. 

Ohio  Banks,  September,  1842. 


BANKS. 


Bank  of  ZanesTille 

M       MaakiDgam 

Ohio  Life  and  Trust 

Franklin  Bank,  Gindonati 

Colombian  Bank,  North  Lisbon.. .. 

Dayton  Bank 

Bank  of  Mount  Pleasant 

Western  Reserre  Bank 

Commercial  Bank  of  Scioto 

Farmers'    and     Mechanics'    Bank 

SteubenTille 

Franklin  Bank,  Columbus 

Bank  of  Geanga 


of 


Total 


Bank  of  Sandusky 

„      Wonster 

Lafayette  Bank  of  Cincinnati 

Bank  of  Massllinn 

Clinton  Bank,  Columbus 

Bank  of  Xenia 

„        CirclaTille 

Norwalk 


Loans. 


12i,400 

118^8 

147.860 

947, W I 

90.007 

60,914 

53,.'S75 

170,544 

841,292 

178,897 
152,103 
130,165 


t» 


Total 

To  expire 

Grand  Total... 


2,512,015 

174,401 
406^32 
875,073 
247.394 
438,850 
133,670 
313304 
189,120 


2,778,268 
2,612.915 


Specie. 


Circulation. 


6,300 

S.784 

61.427 

122,21 1 

16,750 

13,099 

4,337 

80,332 

21,961 

63,447 

68,823 
9,997 


11.623 

7,771 

398,895 

30.890 

19.139 

19,127 

8,000 

30,164 

114,908 

15.735 

110,617 

17,710 


401,487 

40,017 
62,062 
63,424 
35,117 
68,865 
30,434 
42,216 
44,071 


5,291.173 


375,095 
401,487 


665,625 

165.760 
379.275 

82,930 
170.786 
210,165 

62410 
163,027 

24.656 


Deposits. 


Charter  Bx- 


8,610 

17.163 

I94,18(i 

240351 

17,883 

1.411 

15,061 

13,240 

30,443 

68,843 
57,681 
18,774 


367,136 

83,926 
45.249 
39,242 
87,391 
43.947 
43,263 
87394 
00.489 


Jan.  1*43. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
1S44. 


1,108308 
665.626 


776,582 


1,774,633 


868,900 
367,136 


736,086 


Ma, 

June 
Jan. 
Juno 
Jan. 
May 
do. 
Job. 


i8sa 

do. 

18M. 

1866. 

MM. 

iS60t. 

1*66. 

lasa 


According  to  this  return,  the  banking  < 
highest  point  of  inflation,  January,  1836,  will 

dF  Ohio,  in  1843,  as  compared  with  the 
present  the  following  results: 

DATE. 

Banks. 

Loans. 

Spede. 

Ciroolatioo. 

Deposits. 

Ig36 

number. 
81 
8 

dollars. 

17,079,714 

2,778,256 

dollars. 
3,934,906 
375,006 

dollars. 

93'5,M4 
1,108308 

doIUra. 
6,135^14 

1843 

S6S300 

Decrease 

.... 

14301,466 

2349,811 

8.666.736 

6375b014 
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NiTMBER  of  Banks,  and  thrir  aggregate  Capital,  in  each  State,  at  thiee  Periods. 


,uo 

'•■» 

.8« 

BANKS. 

N-mbef 
.(  Buki. 

Cpital. 

NatDher 

or  uuiu. 

Cpiul. 

sT  BuikK. 

Ctpllil. 

1 

6,I18,»7 

1.01I.W9 
14.61 0.133 

'8M.0W 

3S 
118 

dullin. 

4,611, UftO 
»,M9,J09 
l,31.VA30 

».IMB,TSI 

i4.taB,Mi 

1768.074 

i 

dollin. 
»,MJ.5I)« 

8,»M.MJ 

United  St«» 

8Sl     18 

DWiicI  of  ColnmbU 

ii;'»:iSS 

CoMFABAnvE  view  of  the  CoDdition  of  all  Banks  in  the  United  States,  near  the  Com- 
mencement of  each  Year,  from  1834  to  1840,  ineluaire. 

IB40,  oribeannsifduble,  ■iitj-oiic  buki  and  forty  bnnchei  ara  n<liii>K(l,_far  lack  sT  fmb  ratnmi.    la  1894,  s,  6, 

uber,  ftod  conprlaB  abOaton 


■at  lug  ci 


m  tha  ictum 
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Return  of  Banks  nearest  to  January. 


Janaary,  1841. 


BANKS. 


Georgia 

New  Orleans 

South  Carolina 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illiiioin 

Vircinia 

Maine 

New  York  

Masaachurietta. .  .... . 

Connecticut 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

Maryland 

District  of  Cilumbia 

Bank  of  Mobile 

Blink  of  Missouri.... 
Bank  of  Kentucky  .. 


Circulation. 

do1lar«. 

5,ftlH.H22 

6.443,785 

3,(M)^,5I4 

3,584,341 

2,H0.'»,5G8 

3,105,415 

6,H52,485 

1.754,390 

15,235,056 

9,112,882 

2,721,721 

7,0«0.I20 

2,099,069 

2,529,848 

121,975 

36,073 

347,530 

1,918.4U1 


Dcpoaita. 

dollars. 

1,986,413 

3,094.730 

1,712,745 

14)38,682 

472,748 

109.545 

2,754,630 

733,834 

17,053,279 

7,257,410 

8,873,927 

5,340,200 

1,074,843 

3,136,970 

653,386 

961,569 

332,909 

394,5<M 


Specie. 


Jftouary,  1844. 


Circulation. 


dollars. 

1,300,694 

3.162,243 

1.608,537 

1,052,767 

1,076,551 

529,640 

2,318,79! 

269.792 

5,429,622 

2,991,804 

454,298 

2,100,000 

436,049 

1,556,026 

245,629 

303.048 

509,527 

481,530 


Total....       74,332,050 


57,081,393       I     25,826.547 


Increase 
Decrease 


dollar*. 

3,672,470 

1,416,934 

1,902.064 

2,234,420 

2,115,22* 

none. 

4,875,239 

1,606.663 

16,33,'),401 

P,2I9,267 

3.628.569 

6,022,268 

1,578,635 

1,647.539 

557,239 

124,031 

1,073,090 

1,796,300 


Depoaita. 


dollars. 
1,416.198 
5.564,685 
1,672.539 
602.377 
M0.248 

8,374362 

7,927.498 

29.026,415 

10,213,887 

8.292,338 

9,794,871 

1.190,880 

8,652.973 

963,228 

554,911 

1.220,589 

675.137 


44,806.414 
74,332,050 


29,526,036 


88,303.631 
57.081.399 


31,222.238 


dollars. 

1,545,106 

7,H7I.334 

709J80J 

778,348 

9e9.30« 

t.l60.3» 

223,7a9 

10.066.548 

7.298315 

4A5.430 
6s389.5M 

516,710 
3329  J65 
1.053339 

613,729 
1305.257 

893398 


46310350 
95.826347 


81.084.103 


We  have  under  the  head  of  New  York  given  statistics  of  the  bank  of  that 

state  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1843.     The  following  statements  and  tables 

include  all  the  statistical  information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain, 

down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1845. 

**  The  state  of  the  currency  throu|;hout  the  union,  as  a  great  whole,  has  been  in  a  most 
unusually  contracted  state.  Of  the  banks  in  eighteen  states,  reported  nearest  to  January, 
1844,  the  results  were  as  follows  : — 


dollars. 

Circulation..   50,328.587 

Capital 148.096.486 

Noteaon  band 10,737,224 


dollars. 

Nett  circolatioo 39.491363 

Specie 43.899.678 

Loans I9333a;751 


"  Of  the  amount  of  notes  on  hand,  a  portion  were  checks  and  cash  items.  The 
nett  circulation  was  about  41,000,000  dollars,  or  near  3,000,000  dollars  less  than  the 
specie  on  hand — a  most  extraordinary  position  of  affairs,  and  eminently  indicative  of  the 
blight  which  in  the  past  few  years,  has  overtaken  paper  credits." — Hunfs  Commerdai 
Review. 

Banks  of  New  York. 


DESCRIPTION. 

NoTember,  1844. 

AugOBt,  1844. 

November,  1844. 

February,  1845. 

Way,  1845. 

Loans..  ••• ••.... 

doUara. 
6I3>4,129 
11,502,789 
17,213,101 
27,398,160 

dollars. 
71,643,929 
10,191,974 
18,091,364 
28,757,112 

dollars. 

73,091,788 

8,968,098 

80,152.219 

30.391,623 

dollars. 
70,883,378 
6,893,230 
18,518,408 
85.976.246 

dollar*. 
T4.046u069 

Specie •• 

8.118.324 

Circulation..  > ......... 

19.581348 

Depnsitfl    

8«,4SS.M7 

*'  From  May  to  August  is  usually  the  season  when  travellers  and  traders  coming  to 
New  York  for  pleasure,  or  to  buy  goods,  or  pay  old  debts,  bring  with  them  large 
amounts  of  money.  It  is  also  the  season  when  the  supply  of  foreign  bills  being  the 
least,  an  export  of  coin  springs  up  to  supply  the  deficit.  This  year,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  payment  of  2, 600,()00  dollars  New  York  state  stock,  due  July  Ist,  and 
the  resumption  of  the  Pennsylvania  dividends,  the  remittances  are  much  less  than  last 
year.  This  arises  from  diminished  imports,  and  from  a  better  price  obtained  abroad 
for  cotton  sold,  as  well  as  for  increasing  quantities  of  general  farm  produce  sold  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  modified  tariff  of  that  country.'* — Hunt's  Commercial  Chronicle, 

Rates  of  sterling  bills  on  London,  and  of  sight  checks  on  New  Tork,  with 
the  receipts  of  specie,  and  specie  in  the  banks  of  New  Orleans  daring  the  fol- 
lowing periods  of  1844  and  1845:— 
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D  A  T  B  S. 


1844 

JVne  1 

Jm\jl 

Aogiwt  1  .•• 
September  1 
October  1... 
Koreinber  1 
Decenber  1 


•  ••••  •   •  • 


1845 
Jnnuaary  1 
Februftry  .. 

Mareh 

May 

June  4  .... 


Sterling. 


n 


per  eent. 
7|       to 

8 

? 

8 
8* 


n 


9 

9 


New  York  Checka. 


Received  Specie. 


per  cent. 


—        to 


i 


** 

» 
» 

ft 


>» 


Ipr. 
pr. 

pr. 
pr. 

Jdia. 
die. 


—  die. 

{dis. 
dfo. 
die. 
#pr. 


dollart. 

7,357,585 

7,670,703 

7,877,«1» 

7,797.318 

49,681 

801,405 

866^196 


688,738 

006,141 

1,319,136 

2,040,508 

2,148,018 


Specie  in  Bank. 


dolUra. 
0.94a,«6t 
8,224,99S 


7,927,848 
8,583,061 
8,000,668 


7.6I04W8 
7,174,766 
7,334,403 
7,186.609 
6,851,188 


*' From  June,  l843,to  June,  1844,  the  rate  for  sterling  evinced  violent  fluctuations,  as 
well  as  the  rate  for  New  York  checks.     The  demand  at  New  Orleans  for  eastern  funds 
usually  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium  as  early  as  May  1st;  at  which  period,  in  1344, 
they  were  at  1  per   cent  premium.    This   year,  on  the  1st  of  June,  they  had  only 
attained  ^  per  cent  premium.     The  receipts  of  specie  at  New  Orleans  are  also  much  less, 
resulting  in  a  decline  of  the  amount  held  by  the  banks  of  that  city.     The  course  of 
trade  between  the  western  country  and  New  York  usually  turns  upon  New  Orleans. 
The  west  buys  its  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  northern  and  eastern  Atlantic  cities, 
and  sells  its  produce  to  a  great  extent  in  New  Orleans.     The  demand  for  northern  funds, 
at  New  Orleans,  is  therefore  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  purchases,  as  compared  with 
sales.     When  the  purchases  exceed  the  sales,  specie  usually  leaves  the  banks  of  the 
states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  descends  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  for  investment 
in  bills.     This  demand  for  bills  has,  in   1845,  been  less  than  during  the  two  previous 
years;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  specie  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  has  decreased,  and 
spread  through  the  western  states  in  general  circulation,  improTing  the  state  of  currency, 
and  promoting  the  soundness  of  the  western  trade.     The  west  has  been  a  good  deal  in 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  ;  and  that  circumstance  has  opened  the  door  to  the  cir- 
culation of  considerable  quantities  of  irregular  paper.     Of  this  description  were  the 
issues  of  some  of  the  Michigan  banks,  particularly  the  bankrupt  St.  Clair  bank.     In 
Chicago,  Illinois,  there  is  a  large  circulation  of  what  purports  to  be  checks  or  certificates 
of  deposit  upon  Wisconsin  insurance  companies.     In  Ohio,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  currency  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
of  tnat  state.    A  sufficient  number  of  banks,  under  the  state  bank  feature,  have  been 
organised,  to  constitute  the  state  bank ;  and  the  governor  has  issued  bis  proclamation 
to  the  effect  that  some  concerns,  having  complied  with  the  free  banking  portion  of  the 
law,  are  authorised  to  commence  business  as  independent  banks.     The  probability  is, 
that  new  banks  will  multiply  under  the  loose  provisions  for  the  state  bank,  until  a  dis- 
astrous reverse  overtakes  the  whole.     That  branch  of  the  law  o£Eers  greater  inducements 
to  irregular  banking  than  does  the  other  branch  of  the  same  law.     This  latter  is  a  copy 
of  the  New  York  free  banking  law  ;  in  relation  to  which,  a  most  startling  decision  has 
been  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  by  Judge  Dronson,  to  the  effect  that 
the  law  authorising  them  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  institutions  organised  under 
it  have  no  legal  existence.     The  conclusion  of  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge  is  as 

follows : — 

**  *  We  are  then  brought  to  the  following  results,  all  founded — not  upon  mere  dicta — 
but  upon  the  express  adjudication  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  : — 1,  It  is  the 
business  and  duty  of  the  court  to  examine  and  decide  whether  any  law  falling  within  the 
two  thirds  clause  of  the  constitution  received  the  requisite  number  of  votes  to  give  it  vali- 
dity. If  it  did  not,  the  supposed  law  is  utterly  void.  2.  Associations  formed  under  the 
general  banking  law  are  corporations ; — and  3.  The  constitution  extends  to  all  corpora- 
tions. The  conclusion  b  obvious.  Having  examined  and  ascertained  that  the  general 
banking  law  did  not  have  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  either  house,  it 
follows  that,  so  far  as  it  authorised  the  forming  corporations  or  associations,  it  is  utterly 
void;  and  the  banking  companies  which  have  been  organised   under  it  have  no  legal 


existence. 
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''This  decision,  should  it  be  sustained,  involves  the  most  important  conseqaenoes ; 
in  order  to  estimate  which,  we  annex  the  following  table  : 

Banks  of  New  York,  distinguishing  the  Free  Banks,l844-5. 


DESCRIPTION. 


83 

Corporate 

Banks. 


Loana..... 

Real  estate 

Bonds 

Stocks 

Rank  fttod 

Expenses  and  over-drafts 

S  pecle 

Cash  items 

Bank-notes 

Due  banks 


65 

Free 

Banks. 


Total,  148. 


dollars. 

57,285,160 

3,517,714 

1,285,203 

4,170,935 

821,105 

548,709 

6.978.055 

4,511,316 

1.971,908 

7,173,523 


Total  resources 87.762,028    314)43,421,110,407,348 


dollars. 

16,6-20,740 

440,189 

2,134,421 

6,602.743 

191.960 
1,190.037 
1.536,212 

533^99 
1,593,990 


dollars. 

73,905.900 
3,057.903 
4,419,623 

10.773,678 
891,105 
730,969 
8.968.002 
6.047.528 
9,505/)37 
8,n7,613 


DESCRIPTION. 


Capital 

Profits 

Circulation 

Due  states. 

Doe  canal  fund 

Depomtors 

IndiTiduals. . . . . 

Banks 

United  Sutea  .. 
Other  items 


83 

Corpontfe 

Banks. 


dollars. 

31.391,460 

3,379.803 

15,114.686 

595.435 

1,914,790 

91,979.07! 

463.448 

11.910.760 

9,011,757 

401.694 


Total  liabilities 87,769,094   31,644^1  119,4CB||4S5 


65 

Free 

Banks. 


Total,  MIL 


dollars. 

19,997.147 

1,033,437' 

5,037433 

9IJ848 

319J03 
8,419,531 

339.470 
8,«9t,343 

774,504 

I87,aeB5 


43^1 8.6V 

4^14,330 

30.139^19 

687;n3 
1, 


14,431,ieS 


<<The  interest  involved  in  these  existing  banks,  is,  it  appears,  near  32,000,000  dollars, 
or  rather  more  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  banking  interest  of  the  state,  in 
addition  to  which,  there  are  some  12,000,000  dollars  involved  in  free  banks  in  liqaida- 
tion  in  the  hands  of  trastees,  &c.  This  is  the  second  serious  difficulty  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  loose,  not  to  say  careless,  manner  in  which  the  state  constitution  is  trifled  with, 
in  the  formation  of  laws,  affecting  in  their  operation  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  state  constitution  provides  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  each  branch  of  the  legislature  shall  be  required  to  any  bill  creating,  continuing,  or 
altering,  or  renewing  any  body,  politic  or  corporate,  or  for  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  a  local  or  private  purpose.  Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  some  6,5()0,000 
dollars  were  given  to  railroads  on  a  majority  vote^  and  a  bill  under  which  sixty-five 
banks  have  been  organised  with  reference  to  some  paper,  as  money,  passed  by  a  similar 
vote.  And  these  great  interests  are  now  declared  null  and  void  for  the  want  of  proper 
adherence  to  the  organic  law  of  the  state." 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SAVINGS'  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

*^  According  to  an  official  copy  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Bank  of  Savings,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  1843,  laid  before  the  legislature 
March  8,  1844,  it  appears  that  the  trustees  have  received  from  18,479  depo«tors,  from 
Ist  of  January  to  31st  of  December,  1843,  the  sum  of  1,157,682  dollars  50  cents.  The 
nature  of  drafts  paid   was  148,814  dollars,  and  the  amount  paid  out  was  950,286 

dollars. 

"The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  from  whom  deposits  were  reoeired, 
and  the  amount  deposited ;  the  number  of  drafts  drawn  at  the  institution,  and  the 
amount  paid  out,  in  each  month  of  the  year,  commencing  in  January,  and  ending  in 
December,  1843: 

^  The  following  table  presents  a  general  view  of  the  institution,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  its  charter,  in  July,  1819,  to  January,  1844: — 

Receipts. 


July,  1819.  to  July,  1894, 

H      1894,  to  Jan.    1830, 

Jan.   1830.        .,       1835, 

1835,        „        1840, 


„  1840, 
„  1841, 
„      1849. 


Deduct  amowit  paid  to  946,910  drafts 


5    years,  firom  99,437  deporitors 
5^  „  «),890 

5  „  89,535 

5  „  99,389 


»f 

n 


•> 


ff 


m 

ti 

965.174 

it 

IMl,    1 

»> 

16,469 

i> 

1849,    1 

•f 

18,998 

n 

1843,    1 

» 

15.339 

H 

1844,    1 

»i 

18,470 

Uh 


» 


834,409 


dollars  cts. 
1,888.556  45 
3,451,915  99 
4,644.004     70 

5.951,545    80 


Add  interest,  up  to  and  including  January  diTidend*  1844 
Total  due  to  deposttors  January  1st,  1844  .... 


15.998,099  47 

1,095.388  97 

1.999,910  SO 

978;nS  IS 

1.157,089  50 

90,389.836  19 

18,786,480  87 

1.596.348  S9 

9,964.566  OS 

3,860^14  85 
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^<The  foreign,  as  well  as  the  domestic  exchanges,  have  during  the  past  year,  1844-5, 
evinced  a  remarkable  steadiness  ;  causing  them  to  assimilate,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to 
the  state  of  the  exchanges  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  As  an  evidence  of  this  great 
regularity  in  price,  we  may  take  a  table  of  the  prices  of  bills  on  England  at  New  Or- 
leans, checks  on  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  sterling  at  New  York,  at  corresponding 
periods  throughout  the  year  ; — also,  the  quantity  of  cotton  and  tobacco  exported  from 
New  Orleans,  from  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  cotton  year  commences,  to  the  close 
of  each  month,  as  follows  :— - 

Comparative  Rates  of  Sterling,  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 


DATE. 


B 


I 


I 


1844 
fMay  1 

Jvne  1 

July  1 

August  1 

^September  1... 
rOotober  1 

Norember  1.. . 

December  1... 


Jenoary  1, 
Pebnuury.. 
March.... 

"•y 

Jane  4.... 
Jnly  I 


1845 


COTTON. 


bales. 

Ml  211 

746,624 

848,«04 

861,680 

895,875 

81,571 

74,756 

99/W9 


878,440 
427,495 
588,839 

775,474 
899,765 
950,113 


TOBACCO. 


hogsheads. 

27,633 

38.674 

56.941 

63,269 

81,240 

3,036 

4,294 

4.991 


8;l90 
11.281 
15,423 
27,526 
34,861 
44.168 


NBW    ORLEANS.      < 


Qiecks  on  New 

York. 

I  tol  pr. 


•  »» 

•  »» 

•  t» 


die. 


t 


ft  • 

..I 


■  »» 

•  »»  i  pr. 

ff    M 


ScriiugatNetr 
York. 


**  Cotton  and  tobacco  form  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  bills  with  which  the 
markets  are  supplied.  Therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  these  bills  offering  must  be  the 
greatest  at  those  seasons  when  the  cotton  goes  forward  most  freely — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
month  of  December,  when  200,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  6,000,000dollars,  went  forward, 
the  supply  of  bills  must  have  been  very  much  greater  than  in  the  month  of  June,  when 
50,000  bales,  worth  1,500,000  dollars  only,  went  forward.  Most  of  these  bills  are 
sent  to  New  York  for  negotiation  ;  and,  by  that  means,  become  the  basis  on  which  the  do- 
mestic exchanges  turn,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  the  winter  months,  therefore, 
when  the  largest  supply  of  foreign  bills  on  southern  account  is  selling  in  New  York,  the 
greatest  supply  of  drafts  on  New  York  is  created,  and  the  rate  falls  to  a  discount  in  the 
southern  cities.  In  the  spring  months,  when  southern  dealers  are  coming  north,  and 
payments  mature  for  goods  purchased  north  and  east,  on  southern  and  western  account, 
a  demand  springs  up  for  northern  funds,  which  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium,  as  observed 
in  the  table.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  in  the 
supply  of  bills,  the  price  has  maintained  a  uniformity  which,  perhaps,  the  exchanges  of 
this  country  never  before  exhibited,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  Two  important  in- 
fluences have  gradually  come  into  operation,  to  effect  this  result.  One  is  the  long  con- 
tinned  abundance  of  money  in  England^  and  its  comparative  cheapness,  compared 
with  the  rates  obtainable  for  its  use  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  facility  of 
its  transfer,  by  means  of  sleam  navigation  ;  and  also  the  increase  of  exchange  opera* 
tions  with  the  continent,  by  means  of  which,  arbitrations  can  be  made  to  better  advan- 
tage, in  some  cases,  indirectly,  than  directly — thus  affording  a  check  upon  too  exorbi- 
tant a  demand  upon  any  one  point ;  as,  for  instance,  knowing  the  price  of  continental 
bills  in  London,  which  are  sold  for  cash.  It  is  easily  ascertainable  which  will  be  the 
best  remittance  to  London,  a  sterling  bill,  or  a  bill  on  any  of  the  continental  cities — 
say  Hamburg.  The  price  of  Hamburg  bills  in  London  being  mks.  13.9^  shillings 
per  1/.,  then  the  difference  will  be  as  follows  : — 

£     t,    d, 

13,000  marks  banco  sold  in  London,  at  mks.  13.94  ab 1103    8    11 

Lc«s  brokerage,  1-10  percent 12      1 


Proceeds  in  London, 

Remitted  in  sterling 

Lms  interest,  60  days 


jfflUl  12 
9    6 


IIOS    6    10 


1 
3 


1102    6    iq 


£1111  12f.  M.  at  4.79,  or  lOr. 77.  cost  in  New  York... 
15,000  banco  marks  cost,  at  35^ 


dlrs.ff3S4  58 

53^5  00 
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**  Thus  a  premium  equal  to  7.77  per  cent  on  sterlings  is  equal  to  35^  for  marks  banca 
An  advance  c^ sterling  to  8  per  cent  would,  therefore,  make  the  marks  (remalDiog  the 
same)  the  best  remittance  to  London ;  and,  as  the  exports  of  produce  to  the  coDtioeot 
are  largely  on  the  increase,  the  material  for  these  arbitrations  is  greatly  increasing.  It  b 
also  the  case,  that  the  leading  London  houses  are  largely  connected  on  this  side  of  tiu 
water ;  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  afford  far  too  profitable  a  means  of  employ- 
ing money,  to  allow  them  to  take  place  to  such  extent  as  formerly.  The  true  par  aj 
exchange  between  New  York  and  London^  is  abotU  9|-  nominal  premium.  It  reqiuFei 
however,  an  advance  to  near  10;^,  before  g^ld  can  be  shipped  to  advantage.  When, 
therefore,  bills  are  scarce,  and  command  ten  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  money  is  worth  twa 
per  cent  in  London,  and  six  per  cent  in  New  York,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  profit 
ii  realised  by  selling  at  ten  percent;  employing  the  money  here  to  better  advaot^ 
than  it  can  be  employed  in  Europe,  and  replacing  the  bills  when  the  crops  come  forward, 
at  a  difference,  perhaps,  of  one  percent.  These  are  powerful  influences  in  preserringa 
steadiness  of  exchange,  and  are  the  reverse  of  that  system  formerly  practised  by  banks 
at  the  south.  Those  concerns  bought  bills  when  they  were  cheap,  and  held  them  without 
interest,  to  sell  when  they  advanced.  Hence,  unless  they  got  a  price  equal  to  the  accu- 
mulated interest,  with  a  profit  added,  they  lost  money.  Under  such  a  system,  the  fluc- 
tuations in  bills,  and  the  margin  between  the  north  and  south,  were  necessarily  greater 
than  when  individual  capital  is  applied,  as  now,  to  their  regulation. 

'^The  fiscal  year,  for  the  federal  government,  closed  on  the  30ih  of  June,  1845,  and 
the  revenues  are  about  5,000,000  dollars  less  than  the  estimates.  This  has  arisen  from 
the  diminished  imports;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  have  resulted  from  the  fact  tlMttbe 
imports  of  last  year  were  in  excess  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  the  low  prices  of  pro- 
duce necessarily  compelled  an  economy  in  purchases  of  consumable  goods,  beyood  that 
which  is  usually  observed  when  the  profits  of  planting  and  farming,  arising  out  of  h'^h 
moneyed  prices  for  produce,  are  large.  Among  the  population  of  the  United  States 
perhaps,  to  a  degree  greater  than  in  any  other  country,  the  enterprise  of  the  people  keeps 
pace  with  their  means;  and  the  general  trade  of  the  country  fluctuates,  in  a  rapid  sod 
marked  manner,  with  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  leading  interests. 

*'  The  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  derive  their  means  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco, cotton,  rice,  and  farm  produce;  all  of  which  depend  for  their  price  upon tbe 
state  of  the  foreign  markets,  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the  surplus  is  consumed. 
The  tariff  of  1842  was  looked  upon,  by  very  many  of  the  friends  of  protection,  as  loo 
ultra  in  its  nature  to  be  permanent ;  and,  as  such,  did  not  meet  their  entire  approba- 
tion. 

*<  In  a  popular  government  like  our  own,  there  is  always  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  a 
variety  of  views  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  leading  measures.  In  most  cases,  there  are 
real  benefits  derivable  from  legislation  on  commercial  subjects,  by  one  class  of  citiieos, 
to  the  positive  injury  of  some  other  class  or  classes.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of 
legislation,  in  which  stability  is  of  greater  importance,  than  that  of  the  tariff*.  Iqcoo- 
ttructing  a  tariff,  therefore,  which  shall  serve  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  of  die 
country  at  large,  permanency  is  the  quality  which  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  matters jar 
less,  in  the  long  run,  how  high  or  how  low  may  be  the  average  per  cent  payable  on  im- 
ported goods,  provided  that  rate  is  enduring.  All  classes,  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  change,  will  accommodate  themselves  to  its  practical  operation,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  progress  steadily. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  uncertainty  paralyses  the  enterprise  of  citizens,  stag- 
nates capital,  and  imparts  a  sluggish  movement  to  trade,  which  is  not  slow  to  erince 
itself  in  decreased  employment,  and  reduced  wages  to  the  working  many.  Hence  il»i 
that  the  benefits  expected  from  any  commercial  measure,  of  a  radical  character,  rarely, 
if  ever,  flow  from  it.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  advantages  offered  to  the  employroeot 
of  capital,  in  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  if  the  constant  fear  hangs  over  the 
capitalist  that  those  advantages  may  be,  after  he  has  embarked  his  capital,  suddenly 
withdrawn,  before  he  can  reap  the  expected  profits,  or  even  be  remunerated  for  his  oat- 
lay.  In  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  he  chooses  rather  to  employ  his  funds  temporarily, 
even  at  a  less  profit,  until  the  future  holds  out  more  of  stability.    This  is  more  particularly 
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trae  in  relation  to  those  benefits  which  flow  incidentally  from  legislative  action,  than 
in  those  which  take  Uie  form  of  a  special  charter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  bank  law. 
Notwithstanding  that  law  was  strictly  a  party  measure,  and  a  strong  opposing  party 
threatened  repeal  as  soon  as  it  became  a  law,  yet  numerous  banks  have  been  started 
under  it;  because  those  banks,  thus  started,  will  have  a  legal  existence  up  to  the  period 
designated  by  the  law  under  which  they  were  authorised,  notwithstanding  that  the 
repeal  of  that  law  may  take  place,  and  prevent  any  new  institutions  from  being 
formed. 

^'The  stagnation  of  trade,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  incident  upon  a  renewed 
discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  will  doubtless  have 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  business  of  the  coming  fall.  There  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tempt making  to  continue  the  employment  of  banks  in  some  sort,  as  is  now  the  case 
under  the  act  of  June  17,  1844;  under  which  the  banks  give  a  required  security,  and 
from  them  the  United  States  deposits  cannot  be  removed  without  sufficient  cause  as- 
signed by  the  secretary,  or  on  their  failing  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  in  relation  to 
security. 

**lt  has  been  the  experience  of  the  English  government  and  people  (and,  in  matters 
of  finance  theirs  are  operations  of  a  magnitude  suflicient  to  form  a  guide  for  the  com- 
mercial world),  that  the  mere  power  of  expansion  in  banking  institutions,  even  when  the 
ultimate  payment  of  every  individual  bill  is  in  nowise  jeopardised,  has  an  influence  dele- 
terious to  commercial  and  national  interests;  and,  acting  upon  that  experience,  the 
government  has  positively  restricted  the  banks  of  the  whole  kingdom  from  exceeding  a 
certain  amount  of  paper  issues.  It  is  not  that  there  is  danger  that  the  Bank  of  England 
will  fail,  and  not  be  able  to  pay  its  notes,  that  government  has  positively  restricted  its 
credit  issues  to  a  point  as  low  as  14,000,000/.,  or  6,000,000/.  below  its  usual  actual 
issues;  and  has  prohibited,  hereafter,  the  creation,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
any  bank  of  issue  whatever.  It  is  because  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  a  steadiness  of 
the  currency,  and  a  uniformity  of  its  action  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  all  the 
channels  of  business.  The  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency at  will,  is  the  power  of  altering  the  value  of  all  property  and  of  all  prices,  as  well 
as  of  raising  prices  in  one  branch  of  trade,  and  of  lowering  them  in  another,  by  with- 
drawing funds  from  one  quarter,  and  putting  them  out  in  another.  This  involves  an 
aggregate  loss  to  the  community  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  that  incurred  by  the  oc- 
casional failure  of  an  isolated  bank,  in  the  payment  of  its  notes.  Hence,  although  the 
Bank  of  England  continues  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  deposits  of  the  government,  as 
those  deposits  are  payable  promptly  out  again,  for  government  uses,  a  small  portion  of 
them,  only,  can  be  re-loaned  by  the  bank.  It  has  no  power  of  multiplying  them  by  the 
issues  of  its  own  notes,  in  a  proportion  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  deposits  it  holds.  In 
the  United  States,  if  the  banks  were  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  only,  the  use  of 
them  by  the  government,  as  depositories,  would  not  involve  any  serious  changes  in  the 
channels  of  employment,  for  any  considerable  sums  of  money.  As  the  case  stands, 
however,  the  receipt  of  the  public  money  gives  to  the  government  bank  the  means  by 
which  it  extracts  specie  from  the  debtor  institutions.  It  then  has  it  in  its  power  to  mul- 
tiply that  specie  by  three,  in  its  loan  transactions.  Thus,  extensive  curtailments  take 
place  within  the  circle  of  the  debtor  banks,  and  an  equally  large  expansion  around  the 
government  depository.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  disturb  the  channels  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  usually  employed  ;  and  by  so  doing,  to  produce  great  evils. 
In  general  estimation,  the  effect  of  making  the  public  dues  payable  in  specie,  only,  is 
to  produce  a  decline  in  general  prices.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  a 
measure,  if  put  in  operation  at  a  time  when  a  level  of  prices  exists,  and  which  has  re- 
sulted from  a  superabundance  of  credits,  based  upon  the  specie  called  into  action  by 
the  government  demands.  Such  cannot,  however,  be  the  effect  when  prices  are  low, 
and  are  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  any  considerable  portion  of  outstanding 
credits. 

'*  In  England,  and  on  the  continent,  the  consumption  of  raw  produce  of  all  kinds, 
18  vastly  in  excess  of  what  has  been  the  case  for  a  series  of  years;  and  although  the 
crops  are  so  prolific  as  to  afford  unusual  supplies,  there  are  indications  of  advancing 
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prices,  consequent  upon  increased  consumption.  This  latter  circumstance  is  that  wfaiefa 
the  present  policy  of  the  British  government  is  avowedly  designed  to  encourage;  and  a 
recent  announcement  of  the  premier  was  to  the  effect  that  it  had  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation. The  enhanced  consumption  of  raw  produce  in  England  is,  of  all  other  oceor- 
rences,  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States;  but  it  takes  froa 
the  over-supplied  markets  here  that  surplus,  during  the  presence  of  which,  prices  cannot 
rise  healthy.  It  is  obviously  the  case,  that  the  wealth  of  all  people  consists  in  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  industry,  that  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy. 
That  government,  therefore,  confers  the  greatest  benefits  upon  its  people,  which  allows 
the  labour  of  each  individual  to  procure  for  him  the  greatest  quantities  of  necessaries 
and  comforts.*' — Hunt^s  Commercial  Chronicle, 


THE  SUFFOLK  BAMK^  BOSTON. 

The  system  of  this  bank,  which  has  a  capital  of  1,000^000  dollars,  is  on  be- 
half  of  an  association  of  banks  in  Boston,  to  receive  at  par  bills  of  any  of  the 
New  England  states,  which  shall  deposit  in  specie  in  the  Suffolk  bank,  a  certain 
sum  on  which  no  interest  shall  be  allowed,  and  before  drawing  out  which  fifteen 
days'  notice  shall  be  given.  Its  purpose  is,  in  fact,  to  arrange  the  exchanges,  and 
negotiate  at  Boston  the  bills  of  the  several  New  England  states, — and  its  profits 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  deposits, — while  other  banks  pay  interest  on  deposits* 

Pbices  of  Stocks  in  the  New  York  Market. 


STATES. 


United  8'atM 

Ditto , 

New  York 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

New  York  city.... 

Ditto 

Ohio 

Ditto 

Kentucky 

TenneMee 

Alab«ina 

PennsylTanla 

niinoU 

Indiana 

Harlem  Railroad., 

Mobawkdicto 

Lonr  laland  ditto*. 

Stoiungtoo 

N.  and  Wor.  ditto 
Brie  ditto 


Rate. 


6'B 

h 
1 
6 

H 

6 
6 
7 
5 

6 

7 

« 

6 

6 

5 

« 

5 

I  •  *  • 
» .  •  • 
•  ••• 
• .  • . 

■ .  • . 


Redeemable 


1862 

1853 

I84&^9 

1963 

1861 

1855 

1860 

1857 

1870 

1850 


1844 


1845 


January. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 
••  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


June. 


September* 


116 

104i 

109& 

iioi 

106 
109 

98 
114 
1014 

99 
1051 

lost 
lot 

80 

43 
734 
Ot 
83 

^\ 


IIU 
103| 
106 
101 
104 
103 
103 
115 
101 
96 
103 
lOSi 
100 

SO 

64 

M4 

75 

89 


May. 


1041 

108 

104 

1061 

lOii 

IIS 

»l 

lOll 
101} 
101 

734 
39 

7$ 

8IJ 


'*  There  is  a  marked  depression  in  prices,  it  appears,  in  almost  all  descripticms ; 
which  is  more  remarkable  in  stocks  of  the  character  of  United  States  six  per  cenU,  and 
New  York  city  and  state.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  last  quotations  for  United 
States  stocks  arc  dividend  off.  This  price  for  United  States  stocks  yields  rather  less  than 
fiwt  per  cent  for  the  money.  A  new  loan  of  400,000  dollars  has  been  made,  however,  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  under  the  law  for  preserving  the  state  credit,  at  a  rate  which 
yields  6ve  and  three-quarters  per  cent.  The  loan  is  a  six  per  cent  semi-annual  stock,  re- 
deemable in  1852,  and  was  taken  at  102  dollars  and  25  cents  for  170,000  dollars;  102 
dollars  and  30  cenU  for  225,000  dollars  ;  and  103  dollars  and  25  cents  for  5000  dollars. 
The  old  stocks  of  the  same  time  and  tenor,  are  selling  in  the  market  at.  six  per  cent  pre- 
mium. The  following  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  the  present  debt  of  the  stau  of 
New  York,  and  the  terms  on  which  each  debt  was  contracted  : — 
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Issues  of  New  York  State  Stock. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Date  of  Iwuea. 


Erie  aail  ChaMplain. 


Total 

Oswego  Canal 

Cayuga  and  Seneca. 

Oawego... 

Caynga  and  Seneca 
Cbemung .......... 


Crooked  Lake  . 
Chemang  ..... 

Oienaogo 

Crooked  Lake 
Chenango 


Black  Rhrer. 


Genesee  Valley 


Chenango 

Brie  Eolargement. ... 

Black  RiTor. 

Krie  Eolargement. . . . 

Black  RiTor 

Oneida    ^    

Chenango  •• 

Brie  Enlargement.... 


Black  River 

Genesee  Valley  •  • 
Oneida  River  .... 

Chenango 

Krie  EnUrgement 
Chemeng 


Black  Rirer. 


Genesee  Valley  ..< 

Oneida  Lake 

Erie  Enlargement. 
Genesee  Valley  ... 


Total 

Pveserring  credit  of  state. 


n 
n 
n 
n 
n 

M 


It 


1817 

1818 

1819 

1819 

Jan.  18S0 

Feb.  1820 

Aog.  18M 

1821 

18SS 

Sept.  1823 

Oct.  18tt 

1822 

1823 

1823 

1824 

Not.  1824 

1829 


1826 

1826 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1636 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1838 
1830 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1842 
184S 


1842 

1843 

May,  1843 

1843 
1844 
Sept  1844 
Jane,  184A 
1845 
1845 


Redeemable. 


1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1887 
July,  1846 
1845 
1845 
1845 
184S 
1845 
1845 
1646 


1846 
1840 

1840 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1845 
1850 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1855 
1850 
1850 
I860 
I860 
1860 
1855 
1850 
1855 
1850 
I860 
I860 
1854 
1898 
1858 
1858 
I860 
1853 
i860 
1860 
1860 
1856 
1860 
1658 
1851 
1800 
1860 


1848-9 

1860 

1860 

1800 

1862 

1862 

1852 

1852 

1852 


Terms. 


par. 

4.52  pr. 

1|  a  2,66  pr. 

par. 

par. 

1  prem. 

7|  a  8  pr. 

6  a  6,05  pr. 

1,25  pr. 

7.10  pr. 

2,54  dis. 

7,82  pr. 

1  a  6,50  dis. 

0,86  pr. 

I  a  9.96  pr. 

par. 

par. 

•  o  •  • 

o  pr. 
par.  a  2,25  pr. 

par. 
10,38  a  11  pr. 
15,10  pr. 

•  •  •  o 

17,51  pr. 
15.51  pr. 

.... 

f  a  3  pr. 

7,10  pr. 

9  a  6,82  pr. 

5  a  7,91  pr. 

par. 

par. 

8,  15  a  11,  18  pr. 

par. 

1-5  a  I  pr. 

3  pr. 

par. 

par. 

par. 

*ipr. 

9  a  iSf 'dis. 

9  dis. 
9  a  161  dis. 

9  db. 

5i  dis. 

par. 

9  a  151  dis. 

ISfdis. 

par. 
16i  dis. 

par. 

par. 

Pw. 

.... 

par. 

2ipr. 

6  40  pr. 

6,65  pr. 

1,61  pr, 

2,«r  pr. 
3,25  pr. 
2,25  pr. 


Grand  total  iasoes  . . . 
Redeemed  to  July  1,  1845 


Rate  of  In. 


6» 
iPi 
6*( 
6'i 
6* 
6* 
6»i 
5' 
6* 
6' 
5*1 
6'i 
5' 
6'i 
5' 
5'i 
6 


. . 
5'i 
5 
5'i 

5'i 

5 

5*s 

5'i 

5*1 

5 

5*1 

5* 

5*1 

5'( 

5'( 

0 

5'i 

5' 

5* 

5'i 

If 

5' 

5» 

V\ 

5 

5 

6* 

5*1 

6* 

5' 

5» 

5'i 

6 

5» 

6* 

5*( 

©•i 

5*1 

5*1 

6*1 

6*1 


7'i 

ffi 

6*1 

6') 

5'i 

i\ 

6* 

6 

6*1 


New  York  state  debt,  Jnly,  1845 


Amount. 


dollars. 
200,000 
200,000 
37^000 
25,000 
130,000 
300,000 
203»0 

1,000,000 
000,000 
250,000 
200,000 
300,000 
850,000 
800,000 

1,118,271 
450,000 
270,000 

7,739,771 

t27,000 

150,000 

210,000 

87.000 

150,000 

140,263 

100,000 

M,737 

100,000 

90,000 

900,000 

67^000 

525,909 

69.030 

316,247 

252,090 

1,978,526 

21,474 

92,532 

1,000,000 

23,300 

3,000,000 

208,553 

25,000 

20,000 

500,000 

2,235,519 

350,000 

556,379 

25,000 

20,000 

300000 

114*392 

33.682 

26.706 

10,000 

66,879 

50,000 

8,51)0 

10,000 

22.185.066 

3,647,  IW 
320,000 

150,000 

150,000 

655,000 

100,000 

225,000 

5,000 

170,000 


27,508,125 
7,717.611 


19.790,514 


<*  This  is  the  direct  debt  of  the  state.  There  are,  in  addition,  some  5,500,000  dol- 
lars New  York  stock  issued  in  railroad  and  canal  companies,  some  of  which  the  state  is 
already  burdened  with.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  on  which  New  York  has  been 
able  to  borrow  money,  have  varied  greatly  during  the  twenty-eight  years  since  she  6rst 
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became  a  borrower.  In  the  years  1830 — 1833,  she  obtabed  as  high  as  firteen  and  a  ball 
per  cent  premium  for  regular  issues  of  five  per  cent  stock,  twenty- two'years  to  run.  Suck 
an  enormous  price  for  stocks,  in  this  country,  naturally  led  to  their  extensive  manifac- 
ture  ;  and,  like  ail  other  business,  it  was  overdone.  Since  that  time,  the  creatioDof  tome 
230,000,000  dollars  of  public  stock,  state  and  city,  has  taken  place.  Under  these  circsB- 
stances,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  price  of  stocks  would  rule  low.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  prices  of  all  commodities  are  low,  profits  of  business  are  small,  and 
the  number  of  enterprises  demanding  extraordinary  capital  fewer  than  formerly.  Heace,it 
would  naturally  follow  that  money  would  seek  stocks  for  investment  to  a  greater  exteot 
than  in  those  years,  when  a  speculative  feeling,  pervading  all  classes  of  business,  iDduoed 
a  demand  for  capital,  even  in  the  smallest  channels  of  business,  to  invest  in  extraordiouj 
operations,  apart  from  the  regular  business  of  the  operator.  It  is  true  that  the  railroad 
speculation  in  the  New  Eng^tand  states  has  gone  on  to  a  surprising  extent,  but  there  b 
nothing  in  it  of  that  wildness  that  marked  bank  speculations  in  former  years ;  aod,  after 
all,  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended  in  the  projected  railroads  of  the  five  NewEng' 
land  states  is  small,  compared  to  the  actual  wealth  of  that  section  of  the  couDt^,  tit 
object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  sources  whence  it  will  mostly  be  drawn.  Ik 
roads  projected,  are  nearly  all  well  located.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  parallel  lioa 
are  laid  out;  but  they  are  in  sections  of  the  country  densely  populated,  connecting iis- 
portant  interests.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  granted  a  charter  for  a  most  im- 
portant link  in  connecting  the  great  New  England  web  of  railroads  with  the  cityof  Nev 
York.  We  allude  to  the  Hartford  and  Danbury  railroad  running  forty  miles  from  Hart- 
ford, to  strike  the  New  York  line  at  or  near  the  boundary  of  West  Chester  and  Putflis 
counties.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  2,000,000  dollars.  The  route  is  through  the  largest 
and  most  wealthy  manufacturing  towns  of  Connecticut,  forming  a  conoexion  with  the  Har- 
lem,  the  means  of  communication  between  New  York  city  and  the  great  eastern  districti. 
This,  with  the  Erie  and  Harlem  roads,  will  require  10,000,000  dollars  in  a  year  ortvo, 
and  the  eastern  roads  may  require  15,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  2,500,000  doilan 
that  Boston  will  require  for  hei  water-works.  The  whole  may  form  an  amoant  equal  to 
80,000,000  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  two  or  three  years.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  u 
operation  far  different  in  its  results  from  that  of  investing  large  sums  in  banking;;  which, 
with  the  credits  of  those  concerns,  are  loaned  out  to  speculators,  and  sunk  in  basel«» 
undertakings,  that  leave  no  valuable  equivalent  for  the  outlay.  In  the  present  state  of 
this  country,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  establishes  a  property,  the  value  of  which 
must  constantly  be  enhanced,  as  the  country  progresses  in  populaUoa  and  wealth. 


A  Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Notes  of  the  Several  Banks  of  the  United  Steles, 
as  compared  with  the  Notes  of  the  City  Banks  of  New  York ;  the  latter  being  cal' 
culated  as  the  Par  Standard  of  the  Cuxrencj  in  Aug^t,  1845. 


New  York  City  Banks par 

Clinton  Bank.  New  York  City.. .  1  dia 
Commercial    Bank»  New  Yerk, 

City 1  dis 

Agriailturel  Bank  of  Herkimer 

5-8  dia 
Albany  Ctty  Bank,  imder  100  dra 

6-8  dIa 
Albany  Exchange  Bank,  Albany.,  par 

AmenU  Bank,  LeedarUle 6-8  dia 

Atlantic  Ban k,  Brooklyn par 

Baliaton  Spa  Bank,  Banatan  Spa 

8-8  dia 
Bank  of  Albany,  under  SO  dra  8-8  dia 

Bank  of  Albion,  Albion 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Attica,  Buffalo 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Auburn,  Auburn* -*-  5-8  dia 
Bank  of  Brockpott,  Brockport.  S5  dia 

Bank  of  BaflUo,  Buffalo 5-S  dia 

Bank  of  Central   Now   York, 

Utioa S-Sdia 

Rank  of  Cbeoanfo,  Norwich..  8-8  dia 

Bank  of  Coming,  Coming 5-S  dia 

Bank  of  Dananlle,  livmgalOB 

aud  Co 5-8  db 


Bank  of  Genesee,  Batavia 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Qeoera,  Geneva 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Ithaca,  I tbaca 5-8  dia 

Bankof  Kindtrrhook,  Kinderhook..par 
Bank  of  Lianainburg,  ^Lanain- 

burg 5-S  dia 

Bank  of  LowTille,  Lowville...  5>8  dia 

Bankof  Lyons,  Lyons 1  dia 

Bank  of  Monroe,  Rochester. ..  5-8  dis 

Bank  of  Newbniig,  Newburg par 

Bank  of  New-Rochelle,  New- 

Rochelle 5-8  dfs 

Bank  of  Orange  County,  Ooahen 

5-8  dis 

Bank  of  Orleans,  Albioa 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Owego,  Owego •  6-8  dis 

Bank  of  Poaghkeepaie,  Pough- 

keepaie. par 

Bank  of  Rocheater,  Rocheater 

5-SdU 

Bankof  Rone,  Ronae 5-8  dis 

Bank  of  Salina,  Salina 5-8  dis 

Bank  of  Silver  Creek.ChaUnque 

Co 5^dla 

Bank  of  Syracoae,  Syracnae..  5-8  dia 


Bank  of  T>oy,Tlroy,  under  **"    - 

Bank  of  Utica,  Utiea. ^^f* 

Bank  of  Vcmon,VenMo *^« 

Bank  of  Wateribrd,  Waterfcrd  «* 


Bank  of  Watertown,  Watntovs 


Bank  ef  Waterrille.  ^•"•^^^ 

Bank  of  Whitehall.  WWlefcijBW*' 
Bank  of   WhiteatowB,  Oaddi 

Co ^^S 

Black  River  Bank,Wateito«a  M* 

Brooklyn  Bank,  BrooUja V 

Bhmnm  Co.  Bank,  Bri^|kMp- 

Ion •^2 

Canal  Bank,  Albany ;"v** 

Canal  Bank  of  Lwikparf,  Lock- 

port ^^ 

Cntakill  Baak,Catakm •••  ^ 

Ca3raga  Oimnty  Bank,  Aafcotn  W  « 
Cebti^  Ba»k  atCharry  VsHsy M* 
ChauuqneOo.  Bank,Xsiaertsaa 

Chemaag  C«ulBank,Elialia«ia 
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ClintoD  Co.  Bank,  PUttsbnrg...  I  db 
Comnercial  Bank  of  Albany. .  6-9  dia 
Commercia]  Bank  of  Buffalo....  1  dia 
Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego. . .  I  diM 
Commercial  Bank  of  Rochtater  5-8  dia 
Commercial  Bank  of  Troy.. ..   3-8  dia 

Ilela ware  Bank,  Delhi ff.8  db 

Drovera*  Bank,  Clean S-Sdia 

Dutchese  Co.  Bank,  Po'keeptie...  par 
Eaaex  CoontyBank.  KeeteviUe  fi-Sdia 
Exchange  Bank  of  Buffalo....  6-8  dia 
Exchange  Bank  of  GeneaeeUlex 

»^  ^  5-8  dia 

Exchange  Bank  at  Lockport..  5-8  dls 

Farmera'  Bank  at  M alone 5-8  dia 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Amsterdam  5-8  dia 
Farmera'  Bank  of  the  City  of  Troy  par 
Farmers'  Baxtk  of  QtrnoTa,  Geaera 

5-8  dia 

Farmers*  Bank  of  Hudaon ,,  p«r 

Fkrmera*  Bank  of   Orange  Co. 

Warwick......... 5-S  dia 

Farmers  Bank  of  OrleaiM»Oaiaea 
_  .  5-8  dls 

Farmers*  Bank  of  Penn  Yan..  5-8  dia 
Farmera*  and   DiOTcra*  Bank, 

Buffalo , 5-8dia 

Farmers'   and  Drovers*   Bank, 

J^omera par 

Farmera*   and     Ifanufactorers' 

Bank,  Paagbkeepaie. par 

Farmers'  and  Mtfchanios*  Baak 

Genesee,  Batavia 5-8  dia 

Farmers*  and  Mechanica'  Bank 

of  Ogdcnabuns,  Ogdensburg  5-8  itfa 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank 

of  Rochester 5.8dis 

Fort  Plain  Bank,  Port  Plain . .  5-8  dis 
Geoesee  County  Bank,  Leroy  5-8  dia 
Hamilton  Bank,  Madison  Co..  10  dis 
Herkimer  Cannty  Bank,  Utde 

PfV«'. 5-8  db 

HighlaDd  Bank,  Newhurg par 

HowardTrustand  BankhigCo. 
Troy a^db 

Hudson  River  Bank.  Hudson....  par 
James'  Bank,  Saratoga  Co. . . .  5-8  db 
JeffersonCounty  Bank,Watertown 

3-8  db 
Kingston  Bank,  Kingston,  Ubter 

,  Co p^ 

Lewfa  County  Bank,    Martina- 

burgh..... 3.gdig 

UTiogston  County  Bank,  Oeike- 

-■«« 5-8  db 

LMkport  Bank  and  Trust  Co., 

Lockport 5-8  db 

LoBg  Island  Bank,  Brooklyn....  par 
Luther  Wright's  Bank,  Oswego 

«,   ,,      «  5-8  db 

MadisonCounty  Bank.CaainoTia 

V     -x.-^       .  5-8  db 

Maanftctnrers'  Bank,  Ulster..  5-8 db 
Mechanica*  and  Paruera*  Bank, 

Albany,  under  50  drs 3-8  db 

Mercantile  Bank  of  Sdienectady 

«•      V     .  .«  3-8 db 

Merehanta*  Bank,  Buffalo 5-8  db 

Merdianta'  Bank  at  Canandaif  na 

m«     .  5.8db 

Merchanto'  and  Farmeni*  Bank, 

I*kf»*- 5.8db 

Mercbanti'  and  Fannera'Bank, 

PutosmCo 5.8^1. 

■■Ajd^ts*  and  Mechanica*  Bank 

of  Troy  ...,,,, ,,,.,,,,,^__  3-8  db 
M iddletnwB  Bank«  Orange  Co.  3-8  db 

Mohawk VaUey  Baiik,M.yiUiige 

as—.  «  5-8db 

Montgomery     County      Bank. 

Johastown 6-8  db 

H!;^«'S|««Bank,  AlbMiy  5^dli 
Few  York  Stock  Bank,  Durham 
-   ,  5>d  db 

Ogdraaburgli    Bank,   Ogdena- 

bmgh.. 5^41, 

uiiT«r    Lee    and    Company's 

Bank,  Buffak) ^f,  ».$  db 
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Onondaga  Coimty  Bank,  Syra- 
cuse   5-Sdb 

Oneida  Bank,  Utlca 5-8  dis 

Ontario  Bank,  Cauaodagiia...  5-8  db 
Ontario  Bank  (Branch)  pay  at 
viica  •....   ............  ...   «^s  uis 

Oswego  Bank,  Owego 15  dis 

Otsego  County  Bank,  Coopers 

town 5-8  dU 

Palmyra  Bank,  Wayne  Co....  fr-8  dis 

Patchin  Bank,  Buflklo 5-8  db 

Pine  Plains  Bank,  Dutcheas  Co. 

5-8  db 

Powell  Bank,  Newborg par 

Prattaville  Bank,  PrattsviBe par 

Rochester  CUy  Bank,  Rochester 

5-8  db 
Sacke  t's  Harbov  Bank,  8«e. 

kett*s  Harbour 5-8  dls 

Saratoga  County  Bank,  Water- 
ford 8-8  db 

SchenecUdy   Baak,    Schenec- 
tady  3-8  db 

Seneca  Co.  Bank,  Waterloo...  5-8  db 
State  Bank  of  New  York,  Buf- 
falo  75  db 

Stateu  labnd  Bank,  Port  Rich. 

mend 50  db 

Stuben  County  Bank,  Bath ...  5-8  db 
St.    Lawrence  Bank,    Ogsden- 

bnrg 70  db 

SuffuU  County  Bank,  Bag  Har- 
bour  5-8  db 

Tanners'  Bank,  CatakiU par 

Tompkin's  County  Bank,  Ithaca 

5-8  db 

Troy  City  Bank,  Troy 8-8  dia 

Dbter  County  Bank,  Kingston  .  • .  par 

Unadilla  Bank,  Otsego  Co 5-8  db 

Warren  County  Bank,  Jobns- 

burff 5-8  db 

Wasblngton  County  Bank,  Union 

Tillage 5-8  dis 

Waterrleit Bank,  West  Troy...  l  db 
Westchester     County     Bank, 

Peekskai par 

White's  Bank,  Buffalo 5-8  db 

White  Plaina  Bank,  Westches- 

ter  Co. 5-8  db 

Wooater  Sherman's  Bank,  \i  a- 

tertown 5-8  db 

Tatea  County  Bank,  Penn  Yan 

5-8  dis 

M.UNE. 
Agricultural  Bank,  Brewer ....  —  db 
Bangor  Commercial  Bank,  Bangor 

—  db 

Bank  of  Old  Town,  Orone fraud 

bank  of  Portland,  Portland...  —  db 
Bank  of  Weatbrook,  Weatbrook   3  db 

Calab  Bank,  Calab 10  db 

Central  Bank,  Hallowell 5  db 

Citisena'  Bank,  Auguata fraud 

City  Bank,  Portland —  dis 

Bxcbange  Bank,  Portland  ....  —  db 
Prankfbrt  Bank,  Frankfort  ....  fraud 
Georgia  Lumber  Co.,  Portland,  broken 

Globe  Bank,  Bangrar fraud 

Lafayette  Bank,  Bangor.......  —  dis 

Maine  Bank.  Portland ^  db 

Mercantile  Bank,  Bangor. 5db 

Nenemkeag  Bank —  db 

Oxford  Bank,  Pryboorg fraud 

St.  Croix  Bank,  Calab —  dis 

Union  Band,  Brunawiek. —  db 

Waahington  County  Bank,  Calab  db 
Other  Banks  In  the  State....  3-8  db 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Claremoot  Bank.  Claremont...  6  db 

Concord  Bank,  Concord 6  dis 

Grafton  Bank,  HaTorhiU 10  db 

Other  Banka  in  the  State ....  1-4  db 

VERMONT. 
Bank  of  Bennington,  Bennington 

—  db 
Bank  of  St.  Albani,  St.  Albans..  1  db 
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Bank  of  Windsor,  Windsor....  —  db 

Essex  Bank,  Guildhall —  dis 

Other  Banks  in  the  State 1-4  db 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

American  Bank,  Boston —  db 

Amherst  Bank,  Antheist — .  db 

CheUea  B^nk,  Cbebea —  db 

Cohannet  Bank,  Taunton  ....  —  db 

Commercial  Bank,  Boston —  db 

Commonwealth  Bank,  Boston  .broken 

Franklin  Bank,  Bonton broken 

Pulton  Bank,  Boaton broken 

Hancock  Bank,  Boston broken 

Lafayette  Bank,  Boaton broken 

Middlesex  Bank,  Cambridge...  5  db 
Newhuryport  Bank,  Newbury- 

port —  db 

Norfolk  Bank,  Roxbury broken 

Pheenix  Bank«  Charleatown  . .  50  db 
Other  Banks  in  the  State  .,•  1-4  db 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Freeman's  Bank,  Bristol   5  db 

Paaceag  Bank,  Pascoag  Village 

10  db 
Providence  Coanty  Bank,  Smith- 
field 5  db 

Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Bank, 

Johnston..... 10  db 

Other  Banks  in  the  State 1-4  db 

CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport  Bank,  Bridgeport.  1-4  dis 

City  Bank.  Newharen 1-4  dis 

Connecticut  Bank,  Bridgeport  1-4  ob 
Connecticut     River     Banking 

Company 1-4  db 

Danbury  Bank,  Danhury 1-4  dis 

East  Haddam  Bank,  Haddam.  1-4  dia 
Exchange  Bdiik,  Hartford....  1-4  db 
Fairfield  Co.  Bank,  Norwalk..  1-4  dis 
Farmers*  and  Mecbanics'Bank  1-4  dis 

Hartford  Bank,  Hartford 1-4  dis 

HousatoaioR.R.Co.,Bridgeport  1-4  db 
Jewett  City  Bank,  Jewett  City  1-4  dis 
Mechanics'  Bank,  Newhaven.  1-4  dis 
Merchants' Bank,  Norwich...  1-4  db 
Meriden    Bank,  5  dollars  and 

oyer par 

Middlesex  Co.  Bank,  Middle- 
town 1-4  db 

Middletown  Bank.Middletown  1-4  dis 

Mystic  Bank,  Myatic 1-4  db 

New  Haven  County  Bank,  New 

Haven ,.  1-4  db 

New  Haven  Bank,  New  Haven  1-4  db 
New  London  Bank,  New  Lon- 

Norwich  Bank,  Norwich.. . ...   1-4  dia 

Phoenix  Bank,  Hartford 1-4  db 

Qninebaugh  Bank,  Norwich . .  1-4  db 
Stonington  Bank,  S tonington . .  1-4  d b 

Stamford  Bank,  Stamford 1-4  db 

Thames  Bank,  Norwich 1-4  db 

Thompson  Bank,  Thompson  . .  1-4  db 
Tolland  Co.  Bank,  Tolland. ...  5-S  db 
Union  Baak,  New  London  ....  1-4  dia 
Whatling  Bank,  New  London.  1-5  db 
Windham  Bank,  Windham  . .  1-4  db 
Windham  Co.  Bank,  Brooklyn  1-4  die 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Belvidere  Bank,  under  10  dirs  3-8  db 
Burlington  Co.  Bank,  Medford  1-2  db 
Cumberland  Bank  of  New  Jer- 

aey,  Bridgeton 1-2  db 

Commercial   Bank,   Perth  Am- 

boy,  under  10  dollars 1-2  db 

Farmers'  Bank  of  New  Jersey, 

Mount  Holly l-2db 

Farmera*  and  Mershanta'  Bank, 

Middletown,   Point,    under  6 

dollars , 1.2db 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

Rah  way,  under  lOdoUars.. .  3-8  db 
Farmera'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

New  Brunswick •— db 

{continued) 
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Ifaniifactorert'    Bank,    Belle- 
ville  broken 

Mechanics'  and  Manufictnreri' 

Bitnk  At  Trenton 1-9  dU 

Mechanic*'  Bank  of  Burlington  1-2  dis 
Mechanica'Bank.Newark,  under 

Sdollara. 8-8  dia 

Monmouth  Bank  Freehold  . . .  .broken 
Morria  Canal  and  Banking  Coni> 

pany,  Jeraey  City no  sale 

Morris  County Bk..nnderlO  dra.  8-8  dis 

Mount  Holly  Bank I-Sdia 

Newark  Bank  and  Ina.  Co.,ander 

6dollars 3-8  dia 

Newhope  Delaware  Bridge  Co.  1  dia 
Orange  Bank,  Orange,  onder  5 

dollars S-S  dis 

Princeton  Bank,  PrinceUm.. ..  1-t  dia 
People's  Bank  of  Paterson ....  3-8  dia 
Plainfield  Bank,  Plainfield  ...  1-Sdis 
Salem  Banking  Co.  Salem....  I-S  dia 
State   Bank  at  Monria,  under  10 

dollars 3-8  dis 

State  Bank  at  New  Brunswick 

onder  S  dollars 3-8  dis 

State  Bank  at  Blixabeth  nnder 

6  dollars 3-8  dis 

State  Bank  at  Camden 1-3  dia 

State  Bank  at  Newark,  nnder  5 

dollars 3-8dis 

Su«sex  Bank,  Newtown,  nnder 

lOdollara 3-8  dis 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Trenton, 

under  5  dollars 1-3  dis 

Union  Bank,  Dover 3-8  dis 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  City  Banks 1-4  dis 

Girard  Bank,  Philadelphia. ...  2  dis 
United  Sutea  Bk.,  Philadelphia  30  dia 

Bank  of  Chambersbnrg 1  |  dia 

Bank  of  Cheater  County. .  i  to  3-8  dis 
Bank  of  Delaware  County  |  to  3-8  dis 
Bank  of  Germantown  ....  ^  to  3-8  dis 

Bank  of  Gettysburg I|  dis 

Bank  of  Lewiatown,  Lewistown   2  dia 
Bank   of  Middletown,    Middle- 
town 1|  dia 

Bank   of   Montgomery   County 

I  to  3-8  dis 
Bank  of  Northumberland  ....  3-8  dia 
Bank  of  PitUbnrg,  Pittsburg. ..  1^  dis 
Bank  of  Susquehannah  County 

30  to  40  dia 
Berks  Coaoty  Bank.  Reading  —  dia 

Carliale  Bank,  Carlisle U  dis 

Columbia  Bank  and  Bridge  Co., 

Columbia    1-4  dis 

Doyleatown  Bank,  Doyleatown 

4  to  3-8  dia 

Eaaton  Bank,  Eaaton   par 

Brie  Bank,  Erie 2|  dia 

Exchange  Bank,  Pittsburg 1  dia 

Blzchange  Bank  (Branch),  Hoi- 

Uadayaburg 1   dia 

Farmera'  Bk.  of  Bocka  Co.  { to  3-8  dia 
Parmera'  and  Drovers'  Bank. ..  ^  dia 
Farmers'  Bank  of  l«ancaster. . .  1-4  dia 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Reading. ...  1-4  dia 
Franklin  Bank,  Waahington  ...  2  dis 
Harrisburg  Bank,  Harrisburg. .  I^dis 
Honesdale  B^nk,  Honesdale  |  to  1  dis 
LancasttY  Co.  Bank,  Lancaater  1-2  dia 
Lancaater  Bank.  Lancaster. .  ..  1-4 dia 

Lebanon  Bank,  Lebanon 1  dis 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Nav.  C  >.'&  Scrip  40  dis 
Lumberman's  Bank,  Warren...  —  dis 
Merdiants'  and  Manufacturera' 

Bank,  Pittsburg.... 1  dis 

Miners^  Bank  of  Pott*ville U  dU 

Monongahela  Bank,  Brownsville  2  dia 

Northampton  Bank broken 

Pittaborg  City  Scrip,  Pittaburg.  10  dia 

Relief  Notes 2|  dia 

Towanda  Bank,  Towanda I  dis 

Wyoming  Bank.  WilkOabarre...  2  dis 
West  Branch  Bank.Williamsport  2  dia 
York  Bank,  Y'ork 1|  dia 


DELAWARE. 
All  Banks  In  this  State,  9  dolUra 

and  over 1-4  dia 

All  Banks  in  thia  State,  under  3 

dollara 3-4  dis 

MARYLAND. 

Baltlnaore  City  Banka 1-S  dia 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 

Baltimore 10  dJo 

Bank  of  Salisbury,  Salisbory.. . .  3  dia 
Bank   of  Westminster,    West- 
minster   I|  dis 

Commercial  Bank,  MiUington..  —dia 
Cumberland  Bank  of  AUeghanv.  t  dia 
Parmera'    Bank    o#    Maryland, 

AnnapoUa •  1  dia 

Farmers'  and  Mechuiica'  Btfik, 

FrederidL 1  dia 

Parmera*  and    Millero'    Bank, 

Hagerstown — dis 

Frederick  County  Bank,  Frede- 
rick   Ifdia 

Hagerstown  Bank,  Hageratown  l|  dia 
Mineral  Bank,  Cumberland  ....  2  dis 
PaUMoo  Bank,  Bllicofa  MilU.  1|  dia 
Washington  County  Bank,  Wil- 
liamsport. , l|dia 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  Wash- 
ington  3-4  dis 

Bank  of  Potomac.  Alexandria.  3-4  dis 
Bank    of   Washington,    Wash- 

ington..  : 3-4dia 

Parmera'  Bank  of  Alexandria, 

Alexandria. 3-4  dia 

Parmera'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

Georgetown 3-4  db 

Patriotic  Bank  of  Washington .  3-4  dia 
Uuiun    Bank    of    Georgetown, 
Georgetown ••  3-4  dia 

VIRGINIA. 
Bank  of  Virginia  and  Branches.  1}  dis 
Bank     of     the     Valley    and 

Branches 1|  dia 

Exchange   Bank   of  Virginia, 

Norfolk li  dis 

Farming  Bank  of  Virginia  and 

Branches 14  dia 

Merchants'     and    Mechanics* 

Bank,  Wheeling 2  dis 

North  Western  Bank  of  Vir- 

ginU,  Wheeling 2  dis 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Ca- 

rolina  and  Branches. 1}  dia 

Bank  of  Cape  Pear,  Wnming- 

ton If  dia 

Merchanta'  Bank,  Newbem...  1}  dia 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleaton  City  Banka 1^  dia 

Charleaton  Rail  Road,  Cbarlee- 

ton 10  dia 

South  Weatem  Rail  Road  Co., 

Charleaton 1|  dia 

South  Western  Rail  Road  Co., 

pay  at  Knoxvillf,  Tennessee.    3  dia 
Other  Banks  in  the  State 1^  dia 


Life  Ii 

TTuat  Co. , 73  dk 

Union  Bank  of  Florida,  Tatl»- 

75  dia 


GEORGIA. 

Augusta  City  Banka 

Savannah  City  Banks 

Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia 

and  Branchea 

Central  Bank,  Milledgeville... 
Central  Rail  Road  and  Bank- 

ing  Co.,  Savannah 

Oth«r   aonnd    Banka   in 

State 

FLORIDA. 
Bank  of  Florida,  Apaladiicola.. 
Bank  of  Jacksonville,  Jackson* 
ville 


Ifdb 
If  dia 

If  dia 
10  dia 

10  dia 

If  dia 

—  dia 

—  dia 


ALABAMA. 

Bank  of  Mobile,  Mobile 2  dis 

Bank     of     tlM      Stats     and 

Branehea 10  to  12  dv 

Planters*  and  Mercfaanta*  Bank, 

Mobile -dto 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Naldws  Bank ^  dv 

Planters'  Bank,  Natehes —  db 


LOUISIANA. 
New  Orleua  (aooid)  Banka.  .    2  db 
Other  Banka  in  th«  State 
(net  aonnd) 10  to  75  db 

ARKANSAS. 
Bank  of  the  State,  Litde  Rock.  75  db 
Real  Batate  Bank,  Little  Rock.  75  db 


TENNBSSBB. 
Bank     of      Ten: 


3db 

Farmers'  and  Merchanta*  Bank, 

Memphb 3  db 

Planters'  Bank  and  Rraiirhca      3  db 
Union  Bank  and  Branch«a  ....    3  db 

KENTUCKY. 
Bank  of  LovbvUle,  Loniorille..  2*  db 
Bank  of  Kentodcy  ft  Branchea.  2}  db 
Northern  Bank  of   Kenta^y 
and  Branchea H^ 

MISSOURI. 
Bank  of  the  State  and  BraBch.    2  db 

ILUNOIS 
Bank   of   lUinoia,    ShawMs- 

town eodb 

SUte  Bank  of  lUinoia.  Bprbw- 

ftdd .V^  Jidb 


INDIANA. 
State    Bank  of  IndiaBn   and 


2idb 


OHIO. 
Bank  of  Clevtf  and.  Cla>  elands  10  db 
Bank  of  Maarilloo,  MterfBeB...  «  db 
Bank  of  Sandnafcy.  Sandaeky..  oS 
Bank  of    ChillieoibB^    ~ 


Bank  of  Marietta.  Matiecta.-.. 
Bank  of  Zaneaville,  ZancTflla, 

Clintoa  Bank,  Celoabaa ..  li  db 

Cowmaicial  Bank,  CJnfinnafi..  2(  St 
ComasercialBaakof  Sdote...  25  <§ 
Conamereial  Bank  of  Lake  bie.  13 
Parmera*   Bank    of    Canos^ 

Canton 23 

Franklin  Bank,  CincfamnH  -^.  U 
FrankUn  Bank  of  CoHmabeK...  21 
Granville  Alenndriaa  Sodbty.  T5 
Lancaster  Ohio    ff^nk. 


LaAiyette  Bank,  dncinnaii 
Miami  Exporting  Co., 

nati m  db 

Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trast 

Company 2|  db 

Ohk>  Rail  Road    Co.,    Rich- 
id  City — db 


mondCity 
Other   aonnd    Banka   ia 
State 


«!«• 


MICHIGAN. 
Bank  of  St.  Clair,  St.  Clair  ....  €9  db 
Bank  of  River  Raain,  Moorae..  21  * 
FtooMTs'  and  Mechanics*  Bank, 

Datrait lOdb 

Michigan  laawnnea  Co.,  De- 

trait 2|  db 

Oakland  Co.  Bank,  Postinc —  lo  db 

( 
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CANADA,  &c 
Bank  Britteh  North  America* 

Quebrc 2|  dls 

Bu»k  British  North  Amorioa, 

N.  B 1  db 

Bank  British  North  iVmerica, 

N.  8 9  dis 


Bank  Britlah  North 

N.  P.. 2dis 

Bank  of  Uoper  Canada. ^4  dU 

Ck>mmereial   Bank   of   Upper 

Canada 8  dU 

Gore  Bank.  Hamilton 8  dis 

Montreal  Banks tlj  to  8  dta 


NiacnraSna 
QoebecB 


knpenaion  Bridge 
ank,  Quebec 


—  die 

8  dis 


WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 
Wisconsin     Inaarance     Co.*s 
Checks S  dis 


Lroal  Rates  of  Interest  in  the  different  States  and  Territories. 


STATES. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Maflsachiisetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut. 

New  York  

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia  

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi   

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Arkansas «.. 

District  of  Columbia... 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa  


aATB  OF  INTSaBST. 


6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 

8  per  cent 

7  per  cent 

ditto 


PUNISHMENT   OF   USURY. 


Forfeit  of  the  debt  or  claim. 

Forfeit  of  three  times  the  amount  unlawfully  taken. 

ReooYcry  in  an  action,  with  costs. 

Forfeit  of  three-fold  the  usury. 

Forfeit  of  the  usurv  and  interest  on  the  debt. 

Forfeit  of  the  whole  debt. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

Forfeit  of  the  whole  debt. 
Ditto        ditto. 
Ditto        ditto. 

On  tobacco  contracts,  eight  per  cent.     Usurious  con- 
tracts void. 

Forfeit  double  the  usury  taken. 

Contracts  for  usuiy  void,  forfeit  double  the  usury. 

Forfeit  of  interest,  and  premium  taken,  with  costs  to 
debtor. 

Forfeit  of  three  times  the  usury,  and  contract  void. 

Forfeit  of  interest  and  usury. 

By  contract  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.    Usury  recover- 
able in  action  of  debt. 

Bank  interest,  six  per  cent ;  conventional,  as  high  as 
ten  per  cent ;  beyond,  contract  void. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

Usury  may  be  recovered,  with  costs. 

Usunous  contracts  void. 

On  written  agreement  may  so  as  high  as  ten  per  cent ; 
penalty  of  usury,  a  fine  of  double  the  excess. 

Three-fold  amount  of  the  whole  interest. 

By  agreement  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.    If  beyond,  for- 
feit of  whole  interest  due,  and  of  the  uury  taken. 

Forfeit  of  the  usury  taken,  and  one-fourth  the  debt. 

By  agreement,  any  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent. 
Amount  of  usury  recoverable,  but  contracts  void. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

Forfeit  of  interest  and  excess,  in  case  of  usury. 

By  agreement  not  exceeding  twelve  per  cent.    Forfeit 
treble  the  excess. 

By  agreement  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent.     Forfeit 
treble  the  excess. 


\^  On  debts  or  judgments  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  interest  is  computed  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum. 

DAMAGES  ON  PROTESTED  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.* 

The  laws  and  usages  of  the  states  vary  essentially  on  the  subject  of  damages  on  protested  bilk. 
In  some  cases,  the  regulations  of  states  approximate  to  each  other,  while  in  others,  tney  are  widely 
different.  In  some  cases,  the  law  or  rule  is  unlike,  but  the  result  is  nearly  similar ;  while,  between 
other  states,  the  result  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  MoMiochusetU,  the  usage  was  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill  at  the  par  of  ex- 
change, and  interest,  as  in  England,  from  the  time  payment  of  the  dishonoured  bill  was  demanded 


Chiefly  from  the  fourth  edition  of  Chancellor  Rentes  Commentaries. 
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of  the  drawee,  and  the  charges  of  the  protest,  and  ten  per  cent  damages  in  lieu  of  the  ffice  of  ex- 
change. But  this  rule  has  been  chanejed  by  statute,  in  1825,  1835,  and  1897 ;  and  bills  drawn  or 
indorsed  in  that  state,  and  payable  witnout  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  duly  protested  ior 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  are  now  settled  at  the  current  rate  of  exdiange  and  interest,  and 
five  per  cent  damages  ;  and,  if  the  bill  be  drawn  upon  any  place  beyond  the  (jape  of  Good  Hope, 
twenty  per  cent  damages.  The  rate  of  damages  in  Massachusetts,  on  inland  bills,  payable  oat  of 
the  state,  and  drawn  or  indorsed  within  the  state^  and  duly  protested  for  non-aoceptanoe  or  non- 
payment, is  two  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  bill,  with  interest  and  costs,  if  payable 
in  any  other  New  England  state,  or  New  York  ;  and  three  per  cent  if  payable  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland ;  and  four  per  cent,  if  pa3rable  in  Virginia,  District  of 
Columbia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia ;  and  fire  per  cent,  if  payaUe  in  aoy  otber 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof. 

Maine. — Payable  out  of  the  state,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  or  New  York,  three  per  cent;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Bfaiy- 
land,  Virginia,  or  District  of  Columbia,  five  per  cent ;  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or 
Georgia,  six  per  cent ;  at  any  other  place  in  the  United  States  or  territories,  nine  per  cent ;  at 
any  place  out  of  the  United  States  or  territories,  ten  per  cent ;  payable  within  the  state,  at  not 
less  than  seventy-Bve  miles  distance,  in  sums  of  100  dollars  and  over,  one  per  cent. 

J^ew  Hampshire. — (In  this  state  there  is  no  statute  regulation  on  the  subject.  The  usual 
practice  has  been  to  charge  the  rate  of  damages  existing  at  the  point  where  the  bill  was  payable.] 

Vermont. — [No  statute  regulation.     The  practice  has  been  similar  to  that  in  New  Hampshire.] 

Rhode  hland. — Payable  without  the  United  States,  ten  percent ;  or  within  the  United  States, 
and  out  of  Rhode  Island,  five  per  cent. 

Connecticut, — Tlie  rule  of  damages  on  bills  returned  protested,  and  drawn  on  any  person  in 
New  York,  is  two  per  cent  upon  the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  bill ;  in  New  Hampsnire,  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York  (city  of  New  York  excepted).  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  territory  of  Columbia,  three  per  cent ;  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  or  Georgia,  five  per  cent ;  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  eight  per  cent  upon  such  principal  sum,  and  to  be  in  lieu  of  interest  and  all  other  charges 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  rate  of  exchange. 

New  York. — The  rate  of  damages  on  bills  drawn  and  payable  within  the  United  States,  or 
other  parts  of  North  America,  was,  in  1819,  regulated  in  New  York  by  statute,  and  the  damages 
fixed  at  five,  or  seven  and  a  half,  or  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the  distance  or  situation  of  the  place, 
on  which  the  bill  was  drawn.  But,  by  the  new  revised  statutes,  which  went  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  January,  18.')0,  the  damages  on  bills,  foreign  and  inland,  were  made  the  snbject  of  a  more 
extensive  regulation.  They  provide,  that,  upon  bills  drawn  or  negotiated  within  the  state,  upon 
any  person,  at  any  place  within  the  six  states  east  of  New  York,  or  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  damages  to  be  allowed  and 
paid,  upon  the  usual  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  to  the  holder  of  the  bill,  as  pore 
chaser  thereof,  or  of  some  interest  therein,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  shall  be  three  per  cent  npon 
the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  bill;  and  upon  any  person  at  any  place  within  the  states  jof 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georeia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  ^ve  per  cent ;  and  apoa  aiif 
person  in  any  other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  at  any  other  pla^  on,  or  adjacent  to, 
this  continent,  and  north  of  the  equator,  or  in  any  British  or  foreign  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies, or  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Atlantic  ocean,  or  in  Europe,  ten  per  cent,  llie  damages  are  to 
be  in  lieu  of  interest,  charges  of  protest,  and  all  other  charges  incurred  previous  to,  and  at  the  time 
of,  giving  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment.  But  the  holder  will  be  entitled  to  demand 
and  recover  interest  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  bill,  and  the 
damages,  from  the  time  of  notice  of  the  protest  for  non-acceptance,  or  notice  of  a  demand  and 
protest  for  non-payment.  If  the  contents  of  the  bill  be  expressed  in  the  money  of  account  of  the 
United  States,  the  amount  due  thereon,  and  the  damages  allowed  for  the  non-payment,  are  to  be 
ascertained  and  determined,  without  reference  to  the  rate  of  exchange  existing  between  New  York 
end  the  place  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn.  But,  if  the  contents  of  the  bill  be  expressed  in  the  mo- 
ney of  account,  or  currency  of  any  foreign  country,  then  the  amount  due,  exclusive  of  the  damages, 
is  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  value  of  such  foreign  currency, 
at  the  time  of  the  demand  of  payment. 

New  J«**<y.— [There  are  no  statute  regulations  on  this  subject  in  New  Jersey.] 

In  Pennst/tvania,  the  rule,  for  a  century  past,  was  twenty  per  cent  damages,  in  lieu  of  re-ex- 
change ;  but  by  sutute,  in  1821,  five  per  cent  damages  were  allowed  upon  bilk  drawn  upon  any 
person  in  any  other  of  the  United  States,  except  Louisiana ;  if  on  Louisiana,  or  any  other  part  of 
North  America,  except  the  north-west  coast  and  Mexico,  ten  percent ;  if  on  Mexico,  the  Spanish 
Main,  or  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  fifteen  per  cent;  and  twenty  per  cent  upon  protested 
bills  on  Europe,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  other  foreign  bills,  in  lieu  of  all  charges,  except 
the  protest,  and  the  amount  of  the  bill  is  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  at  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. 
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Delaware, — Payable  at  any  place  within  the  United  States,  or  territories,  out  of  Delaware,  five 
per  cent ;  at  any  place  in  Europe,  twenty  per  cent. 

In  Maryland,  the  rule,  by  statute,  is  payable  without  the  state,  and  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  territories  thereof,  eight  per  cent ;  in  any  foreign  country,  fifteen  per  cent.  And  the 
amount  of  the  bill  ascertained  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  rate  requisite  to  purchase  a 
good  bill  of  the  same  time  of  payment,  upon  the  same  place. 

Vtrghua. — Payable  out  of  the  state,  at  any  place  within  the  United  States,  or  territories,  three 
per  cent ;  in  any  foreign  country,  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  North  Carolina,  by  statute,  in  1828,  damages  on  protested  bills,  drawn  or  indorsed  in  that 
state,  and  payable  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  except  Louisiana,  are  six  per  cent ;  pay- 
able in  any  other  part  ot  North  America,  except  the  West  India  islands,  ten  per  cent ;  payable  in 
South  America,  the  African  islands,  or  JSurope,  fifteen  per  cent ;  and  payable  elsewhere^  twenty 
per  cent. 

SotUh  CaroBna. — Payable  within  the  United  States,  at  any  place  out  of  South  Carolina,  ten  per 
cent ;  in  any  other  part  of  North  America,  or  the  West  Incua  islands,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent ; 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  fifteen  per  cent. 

Georgia, — The  damages  in  Georgia,  by  statute,  in  1827,  on  bills  drawn  on  a  person  in  another 
state,  and  protested  for  non-payment,  are  hve  per  cent ;  and  on  foreign  bills,  protested  for  non- 
payment, are  ten  per  cent,  together  with  the  usual  expenses  and  interest,  and  the  principal  to  be 
settled  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

Alabama. — Tlie  damages  on  bills,  drawn  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  on  any  person  resident  within 
the  state,  are  ten  per  cent ;  and  on  any  person  out  of  it,  and  within  the  United  States,  are  fifteen 
percent ;  and  on  persons  out  of  the  United  States,  twenty  per  cent  on  the  sum  drawn  for,  toge- 
ther with  incidental  charges  and  interest. 

In  Louisiana,  in  1838,  the  rate  of  damages,  upon  the  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment of  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on,  and  payable  in  foreign  countries,  was  declared  b^r  statute  to 
be  ten  per  cent ;  and  in  any  other  state  in  the  United  States,  hve  per  cent,  together  with  interest 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  principal  and  damages.  On  protested  bills,  drawn  and  payable  within 
the  United  States,  the  damages  include  all  charges,  such  as  premiums,  and  expenses,  and  interest 
on  those  damages,  but  nothing  for  the  difference  of  exciiange. 

In  Miuissippi,  the  damages  on  inland  bills,  protested  for  non-payment,  are  ^we  per  cent ;  if 
drawn  on  any  person  resident  out  of  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent. 

The  damages  in  TennesseCf  by  statute,  in  1830,  on  protested  bills,  over  and  above  the  principal 
sum,  and  charges  of  protest,  and  interest  on  the  principal  sum,  damages,  and  charge  of  protest  from 
the  time  of  notice,  are  three  per  cent  on  the  pnncipai  sum,  if  the  bill  be  drawn  upon  an^  person 
in  the  United  States ;  and  fifteen  per  cent,  if  upon  any  person  in  any  other  place  or  state  m  North 
America,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  twenty  per  cent,  if  upon 
a  person  in  any  other  part  of  Uie  world.  These  damages  are  in  lieu  of  interest  and  all  other 
charges,  except  the  charges  of  protest,  to  the  time  of  notice  of  the  protest,  and  demand  of  pay- 
ment 

Kentucky, — On  foreign  bills,  ten  per  cent,  damages  are  allowed.  On  inland  bills,  damages  are 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  place. 

Ohio, — Payable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  twelve  per  cent ;  within  the  United 
States,  at  any  place  out  of  Ohio,  six  per  cent 

Indiana, — rayable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  at  any  place  within 
the  United  States,  out  of  Indiana,  five  per  cent.  Drawer  or  indorser  not  liable  for  damages,  if 
paid  at  maturity,  with  costs. 

Illinois, — Payable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  at  any  point  within 
the  United  States,  and  out  of  Illinois,  five  per  cent. 

Missouri, — Payable  at  any  place  within  the  state,  four  per  cent ;  out  of  the  state,  and  within 
the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  at  any  place  out  of  the  United  States,  or  territories,  twenty  per 
cent. 

ikKcAijgan.— [No  statute  regulation  has  as  yet  been  adopted  in  this  state.] 

Arhansas. — Payable  at  any  place  within  the  state,  two  per  cent ;  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  or  at  any  place  on  the  Ohio 
river,  four  per  cent ;  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  or  territories,  five  per  cent ;  at  any 
place  out  of  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  together  with  costs  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent  per  annum. 

Florida, — Same  as  tlie  state  of  Alabama. 

f^coHkin. — Payable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  twenty  per  cent;  out  of  the  terri* 
tory,  adjoining  the  same  within  the  United  States,  Rye  per  cent ;  in  the  united  States,  not  adjoin- 
ing the  territory,  ten  per  cent 

Iowa, — The  same  as  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin 

District  ofCoiumtna, — [The  rates  established  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  are  charged  on  protested 
bills  in  the  district.] 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS^  AND  MEASURES^  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA* 

The  decimal  system  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  subdirision  of  monejs 
but  not  as  respects  weights  and  measures. 

The  power  of  regulating  the  standard  of  the  latter  was  vested  in  the  federal 
government,  which  acted  upon  this  authority,  first,  in  regard  to  the  custom-house 
duties,  and  afterwards  generally;  but  not  until  it  was  found  that  thewdgbU 
and  measures  of  Massachusetts  had  become  inaccurate,  and  that  the  weigbd 
and  measures  differed  in  one  state  from  those  of  another. 

In  1836,  a  law  was  passed  for  regulating  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
imion.  This  law  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  construct  and  snpfdy 
standards  of  weights,  of  length,  and  of  capacity  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
executives  of  the  different  states  of  the  union,  the  governors  of  territories,  and 
the  custom-houses. 

The  report  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  upon  weights  and  measures  in  the 
year  1821,  was  acted  upon,  in  most  of  its  details,  as  much  as  if  the  law  had  been 
passed  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  Mr.  Adams  gave  the  preference  to  die 
standards  of  Great  Britain  over  those  of  France,  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  generally  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  ground  that  a  great 
change  in  weights  and  measures  similar  to  that  introduced  in  France,  of  die 
same  decimal  principle,  would  have  been  attended  with  great  embarrassment 

The  troy  weight  of  England  was  adopted  for  weighing  bullion. 

The  avoirdupois  weight  of  England  for  weighing  all  other  articles  bought  or 
sold  by  weight. 

^rhe  British  and  the  American  statute  acre,  square  yard^  square  foot,  and  indi 
are  the  same. 

The  linear  measures  of  England,  that  is  the  mile,  yard,  foot,  and  inch,  are 
the  same  in  America. 

England  has,  however,  altered  her  com  and  liquid  measures,  while  Awena 
retains  the  old  English  wine  gallon  for  liquids,  and  the  Winchester  bushel  lor 
com,  8cc. 

Moneys. — It  is  remarkable  that  computations  in  old  depreciated  cnixenoes 
should  have,  in  ordinary  transactions,  continued  to  prevaiL  The  dollar  in  Ac 
Massachusetts  states  has  been  long  valued  at  six  shillings ;  in  New  York  and 
North  Carolina  at  eight  shillings,  varying  also  in  almost  every  other  state.  The 
legal  moneys  are,  however,  gold  eagles,  silver  dollars,  and  copper  cents.  (SeeMff^ 
of  United  Slates  hereafter.)     Coins  of  foreign  countries,  many  of  them  old  and 
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much  worn,  are  found  in  most  towns.  Into  New  Orleans^  Mexican,  South 
American^  and  Spanish  dollars,  and  Spanish  Mexican  and  South  American  gold 
have  always  flown  in.  This  has  been  the  case  in  regard  to  many  other  towns. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  exchanges  with  foreign  countries 
fluctuate.    The  following  tables  will  show  the  valuations  and  exchanges. 

MONEY  TABLES. 

A  Table  of  Grold  Coins,  the  exact  Weight,  the  Assay,  and  the  present  Value  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Gold  Coin  Bill  passed  by  Congress  diuing  their  session  in 
1833-4. 


NAMES. 


Unitid  Stats*. 
Bagle,  ooiiMd  before  J«ly 

31,  I8S4 

DHto,  coined  after  July 

11,  t8M 

Shares  in  proportkm. 


FOREIGN  GOLD. 

AUSTBIA. 

SoavendD , 

Doable  dncet 

Hoagarian  ditto 

Dooat.. 


Weigkt 


Dmctit. 


Aooaauaa. 


Batabia. 

CaroHn ...••••i 

Max  d'er,  or  MaximiHaB. 

Daeaft 

Pialole 


Bum. 

DocaC 

Dittos  doable  fai  propor- 

tioB 
Pielole 


Bkaxil. 


Pfttto,  half  in  proportioa 
Dobraon 


Moklore 

Ditta,  half  in  preportioa 
Craaado 


BnimawioK. 

PlaMe 

Ditto,  do«U»lo  in  f«opor< 


Carl  d*or, before  ISOt .... 
Ditto,  doable  in  profor> 

tion 
Ditto,  ainoe  180S 


Doeat 


Badui. 


dw.    gr. 

U      6 
1 10    18 


8  14 

4  It 

t  H 

2  0 


2  H 

6  Si 

4  A 

I  3 

1  as 

4  » 

IS  to 

S4  IS 

IS  6 

6  tt 

•  iH 

\  3 


Aasay. 


car.    gr. 


22    0 
/21  tft 

\14    48 


} 


21  8 

28  i* 

28  81 

28  2 


23  If 

18  2 

IS  If 

28  2f 

SI  M 

28  If 

tl  Si 

«l  H 

22  0 

22  0 

SS  0 

SI  81 

St  2* 

28  M 

21  21 

21  1| 

28  2f 


Yaloe. 


d.   c  m. 


!•    66 
10      0 


3  88 

4  S9 
2  29 
2  29 


2    24    t 


NAMES. 


Dacat.. 
Pistole. 


Basiu 


BOUMIRA. 

Piatole 

Ditto,  1802 

Ditto,  half;  dccM  in  propor- 
tion 

Seqoio,  before  1760 

Ditto,  siooe  1760 

Scado 


Daeat< 


COLOORB. 


Weight. 


4  95 

8  81 

2  27 

8  97 


1    97 
4    64 


7 
0 

5 
9 


Colombia,  Cbhtbal 
Ambbioa,     Crili,     ard 

Fbbu. 
Doabloena • 


Dbrhabk. 
Dttcat,  oorrent.... 

Ditto,  speele 

Ohriatiand'or .... 


17      6    4 


82  7t 

17  80 

6  56 

0  68 

4  66 


2    28 

8    97 


8    98 
2      S 


East  iRDiaa. 
Rapee.  Boasbay,  ISIS... 

Ditto,  Ifadraa,  1818 

Pagoda,  star 

Moiiar  floca  of  BengaL . . 


6|  Krolard. 

l*Guinea 

7  Ditto,  half  in  proportien 
^Sorereign  ..••......•.  •< 

7  Seren  aUlliog  piece . . . . . 


Fbarob. 
Devble  Looia,  coined  !>•- 

fore  1786 

Loeia,  ditto. 

Doable  Leaia,  coined  ainoe 

1780 

Looia,  ditto 

Doable    Napokon,  or  40 

franco 

Napoleon,  or  20  franca. 
Same  aa  tlie  new  Looia 


Away. 


dw.   gr. 

2     ^ 

4    22 


8     18 
3     18 


2      4j 

17      •* 


»f 


17      9 


2      0 
S      6f 

4      7 


7  II 

7  12 

»  4i 

7  28 


5      H 

4      H 

1     19 


If  11 
6      H 

9  20 

4  22 

5  7 
4      8* 


car.    gr. 

22    0 

21     l| 


21     8f 

21     2| 


28    2 
28    8| 

21    2i 


28    1 


Value. 


20    8 


«l   H 

28    2 
SI    8 


S2    0 

19    0 

ta   81 


22    0 

22    f 
22    0 


21   2 
21    2 

21    H 


d.    c.  n. 

2      7    3 

4    62    8 


3    32    8 

8    30    0 


2    21     5 

2    25    0 

16    80    4 


2    26    7 


16    68    6 


1  81    6 

2  26    7 
4      2    1 


7  9  6 

7  II  0 
1  70  8 

8  17  6 


6    11    6 

4    87    6 
1     69    8 


9  68  S 

4  84  8 

9  16  9 

4  68  1 

7  70  8 

3  86  1 


*  Oaineaa,  when  receiTed  in  thia  eoontry,  are  ahnoatinTBviably  one  grain  light,  and,  therefore,  the  real  raloe  of 
then  ia  6  dollars  7|  centa. 

t  A  aovereigo,  when  reoeiTed  froos  the  Mint,  weigha  6  dwt.  Sf  graina,  bat  nine-tcntht  of  tlioM  brooght  to  thia 
ooontry  do  not  wefcah  BMire  dwo  6  dwt.  2|  graina.  The  aTorage  ralue  of  each  aoTereini  !■  4  doUara  S5  oenti;  of 
oeorae,  thoae  whieh  are  of  full  wdght  are  worth  the  price  abore  autod.— A'cw  York  Merck4mt^  Mmgmxhu, 


AMERICA. 
MoNKT  Table — eontimud. 


with  ■Dnft  oBJquDtUiiHuor  L. 


PriaoT 
Istba  UDiu 


p«r  DCDt  rqiul  to  dollftj 


annk.  aiid  Il»  reniiliiasi 
£«■/(>.— Hciiiilnd  It 


Drtb  of  tb>  ■■BbsT  U  dollui  d 


JV*t(.— Th*  nlH  ot 


The  following  foreigD  coins,  when  of  the  required  fineneu,  are  a  U^  *""•' 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  following  ratet: — 


Gold  Conw. 

!|?KS&■£!ft.:~.■!^r^•?!":.•'.■•.rr^■rr.•^.::::::;:::: "JSJ".'" 

SiLTBR  Coins. 

' 

Dolly,  .r,  M«l^  P...  ChUI.  ..Hi  C.nl  im,ri^  „d  tb.  »>»p.d  1.  i»il.  ^t^\    i.  W  — 

* 

^'S'S!,«;sr:^r'r.'rT.r•.:?.rrr.:^^.";:^".:■.":•.r.r^J::^ 
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Pro  forma  accounts  of  shipments  of  Mexican  dollars  to  France  and  England, 
calculated  by  Mr.  J«  F.  Ente,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company : — 

Pro  forma  Account  of  a  Shipment  of  Mexican  dollars  from  New  York  to  London. 


30,000  doUan  pon^aaod  «t  If  percent  premlom 

Co*t  ef  4  benrele,  pecking  olurgep,  certege,ftc 

doUers. 

Inmrance,  at|  per  cent^ on S0,a50 doDerf 101  75 

Poboy 1  as 

Total  coet  in  New  York 


Tlie  fame  S0,000  doUara,  weighing  17,3S0  oonceat  and  aold  at  O.  iO^d,  per  oonoe. . 

£    9.  d, 

10    8    4 

10    5 

1    5    9 

6    4  10 

20  19    « 


Chargea>-Freight  per  packet,  i  per  cent 

Primage,  5per  cent 

Landing  chargea»  poatagea,  &c 

Brokerage,  |per  cent 

Comaiiaaion, I  percent • 


Net  proceed*, eaah 

Add  intereat  of  abont  45  daya,  at  4  per  cent,  ontil  the  draft  drawn  againat  the 
ahlpaocnt  be<»inea  due .....••••. 


Total 


dollars. 

ao,a5o  00 

10  75 


103  00 
aO,468  75 


4,194  13  10 


38    8  10 


4,150    0    0 
90  15    7 


4,177    0    7 


This  amount,  drawn  at  60  days'  sight,  to  realise  the  above  20,463  dollars,  75 
cents  the  rate  of  exchange  would  have  to  be  110  23-100  per  cent;  which  shows 
that  the  shipment  would  not  be  profitable,  unless  at  least  110^  per  cent  could  be 
obtained  for  the  draft.  Without  commission  in  London,  the  rate  would  be 
109.67.6,  or  about  55-100  less. 

The  foUowing  is  a  table  by  which  the  rate  of  exchange  may  be  ascertained, 
at  any  given  price  for  silver,  in  London : 

EXCHANGE  TABLES. 

Exchange  tables  between  London  and  the  United  States,  and  remittances  to 
London  from  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam,  calculated  at  various  rates  from 
minimum  to  maximum  of  exchange. 

Paris  Remittances  to  London  for  Negotiation,  compared  with  a  Direct  Remittance  at 

Sixty  Days'  Sight,  exclusive  of  Commission. 


PARIS  DRAFTS 

80L0  AT 

LONDON. 


PBB  £ 

frence. 
SA.20 
»M 
S6.30 
tbM 
95.40 
16.45 
89.50 
85.55 
85  60 
85.65 
85.70 
85.79 
85.80 
85.85 
86.90 
85.95 
88.00 
86.05 
86.10 
86.15 
86.80 

VOL.  II. 


UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DATS'  SIGHT. 


frstrn. 
4.80 


fnmca. 
4.88i 


ftmnea. 
4.85 


franes. 
4.871 


frUMM* 

4.90 


franct. 
4.98| 


francf 
4.95 


■I 


franc  a. 


doHara. 
6  21. 1 
83.8 
38.8 
84.8 
258 
26.3 
27J 
28.4 
20.4 
30.5 
31.5 
38.5 
38.0 
34.6 
35.6 
30.7 
377 
38.7 
30.8 
40.8 
41.8 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 


dollars. 

6  18.4 

6  \9Ji 

6  20.5 

5  21.5 

6  88.0 

5  83.0 

6  34.6 

6  26.0 

6  26.7 

6  87.7 

6  38.7 

5  89.8 

5  30.8 

5  31.8 

6  38  8 

0  33.9 

6  34.9 

5  35.9 

5  87.0 

5  38.0 

5  390 

IQDAL  TO  A  DBArr  ON  LONDON  AT 

dollam.  dollars. 

5  19.8  5  13  1 

5  16.8  5  14.8 

5  17.8  5  15.8 

5  18.8  5  16.8 

6  19  9  5  17.8 
5  80.0  5  18.3 

5  81.0  6  193 

6  28.9  6  20.3 
5  24.0  5  31.3 

5  85.0  5  88.3 

6  26.0  9  23.8 
9  37.0  5  24.3 
6  88.0  {  5  35.8 
5  89.1  5  36.4 

5  30.1  5  87.4 

6  31.1  5  28.4 
5  38  1  5  39.4 
5  33  3  6  30.4 
5  34.8  5  31.5 
5  35.8  5  38.5 
5  36.8  5  38.5 


7  K 


doIUn. 

dollars. 

5  10.5 

5  07.0 

5  11.5 

5  08.9 

5  18.5 

5  09.9 

5  13.5 

5  10.9 

5  14  6 

5  18.0 

5  15.6 

6  13.0 

5  16.6 

5  14.0 

5  17.0 

5  15.0 

5  18.6 

5  16.0 

5  19.6 

5  17.0 

5  80.6 

5  18.0 

5  81.0 

5  10.0 

5  3V.7 

5  80.0 

5  33.7 

5  81.0 

5  847 

5  38.0 

5  25.7 

5  38.0 

5  86.7 

5  344» 

5  «7.7 

5  35.0 

9  88.7 

5  30.1 

5  89.8 

5  37.1 

5  303 

5  88.1 

dollars. 

1      5  05.4 

5  064 

6  07.4 

6  08.4 

6  00.4 

6  10.4 

5  11.4 

5  12.4 

5  13.4 

5  14.4 

5  15.4 

5  16.4 

5  17.4 

5  18.4 

5  19.4 

6  20.4 

6  21.4 

5  23.4 

5  33.4 

5  84.4 

5  35.4 

dollars. 
6  02.8 
5  03.8 
5  04.8 
0S.9 
06.8 
07.8 
06.8 
09.8 
10.8 
11.8 
5  18.8 
5  13.8 
14.8 
15.8 
16.8 
17.8 
18.8 
19  8 
5  80.8 
5  21.8 
5  83.8 


8 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


0 
5 
5 
0 
5 
8 
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AMERICA. 


Paris  Remittances  to  London — canHnued, 


PARIS  DRAPrS 

'                 UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DAYS'  SIGHT. 

SOLD   AT 

LONDON. 

franot. 

frmocs. 

francs. 

francs.          francs. 

francs. 

franca. 

francs. 

5.00 

6.021 

5.05 

5.07i              5.10 

5.11i 

5.15 

5.174 

PIR  Jg 

CQUAL  TO  A   DBAPT  ON  LONDON  AT 

francs. 

doUan. 

:    dolUn. 

doUars* 

dollars.    <    dollars.    ,    doUan. 

doQavB. 

daDan. 

S6.20 

5  00.3 

4  97.8 

4  95.8 

4  92^            4  00.5            4  8M.I 

4  85.7 

4  83.4 

25.25 

5  01.3 

'      4  06.8 

4  06.3 

4  98.0           4  01.5      1      4  89.1 

4  88.7 

4  843 

S5.80 

5  02.3 

4  99.6 

4  97.3 

4  94.9      1      4  02.4            4  90.0 

4  87.T 

4  85J 

15.35 

4k  tf     A  Jk 

5  03.3 

5  00.8 

4  08.3 

4  95.8            4  93.4            4  91.0 

4  88.6 

4  8«.3 

25.40 

5  04.3 

5  01.8 

4  99.3 

4  96.8            4  04.4      :      4  92.0 

4  89.6             4  67.3 

35.45 

5  05.3 

1      5  02.8 

5  00.3 

4  97.8            4  95.4            4  92.9 

4  90.8 

4  88^ 

25.50 

5  06.3 

i      5  03.7 

5  01.2 

4  98.8      1      4  96.3            4  03.9 

4  01^ 

4  89.1 

25.55 

5  07.8 

1      5  04.7 

5  02.2 

4  99.8      ,      4  97.3      '      4  94.0 

4  92.5 

4  90.1 

25.60 

5  06.2 

5  05.7 

5  03.2 

5  00.7      '      4  98.3            4  05.9 

4  93.4 

4  91j0 

25.65 

5  09.2 

5  06.7 

5  04.2 

5  01.7      ;      4  99.2      ,      4  96.8 

4  94.4              4  9%» 

25.70 

5  10.2 

5  07.7 

5  05.2 

5  02.7      1      5  00.2            4  07.8 

4  95.4              4  8B^ 

25.75 

5  11.2 

5  08.7 

5  06.1 

5  03.7      1      5  01.2      i      4  08.8 

4  96.3             4  9iS 

25.80 

5  12.2 

•  09.7 

5  07.1 

6  04.6      i      5  02.2      •      4  99.7 

4  97.3             4  94.9 

25.85 

5  18.2 

5  10.7 

5  08.1 

5  05.6      1      5  03.1            5  00.7 

4  98.3 

4  SSlI 

2590 

5  14.2 

5  114) 

5  09.1 

5  06.6      1      5  04.1            3  01.7 

4  98.3 

4  96.8 

25.95 

3  15.2 

5  12.6 

5  10.1 

6  06.6      ,      5  05.1            5  01.6 

5  00.1 

4  97  J 

20.00 

5  16.2 

5  13.6 

5  11.1 

5  08.6            5  06.1       !      5  03.6 

5  01.1              4  88.7 

26.05 

5  17.3 

5  14.6 

5  12. 1 

5  09.5      i      5  07.0            5  04.6 

5  02.1             4  98.7 

36.10 

5  18.2 

5  15.6 

5  13.0 

5  10.5            5  08.0      !      5  05.5 

5  03.1              5  004 

26.15 

5  10.2 

5  16.6 

5  14.0 

5  11.5            5  09.0      1      5  00.5 

5  04.0      {       8  01.6 

26.20 

i       5  20.2 

5  17.6 

5  15.0      '      5  13.5            5  10.0      1      5  07.5 

6  05.0      !       5  01.8 

PARIS  DRAFTS 

UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OF  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DAYS'  SIGHT. 

•OLD  AT 

1 

4 

LONDON 

francs. 

franrs. 

francs. 

francs. 

francs. 

francs. 

franca. 

franca. 

mm"^  k^  m^  \#  *  v  • 

5  20 

522| 

5.25 

5.274 

5.30 

3.314 

5J5 

5.3^ 

T%%  £ 

KQUAL  TO  A    DBA  FT  ON  LONDON  AT 

frftDCt. 

doHars. 

doHars. 

dollars.        dollars. 

dollars. 

ddlsrs. 

doUara. 

daStft- 

25.20 

4  81.1     1 

4  78.8 

4  76.5           4  74.2 

4  72.0 

4  69.3 

4  67.6 

4  65.4 

25.25 

4  82.0 

4  79.7 

4  77.4           4  75.2 

4  72.9 

4  70.7 

4  68.5 

4  683 

25.30 

4  83.0 

4  80.7 

4  78.4 

4  76.1 

4  73.8 

4  71.6 

4  69.4 

4  67^ 

25.85 

4  83.9 

4  81.6 

4  79.3 

4  n.o 

4  74.8 

4  72.6 

4  70.4 

4  8811 

25.40 

4  84.9 

4  82.6 

4  80.8 

4  78.0 

4  75.7 

4  7S.5 

4  71.3 

4  69J 

25.45 

4  85.8 

4  83.5 

4  81.2           4  78.0 

4  76.7 

4  74.4 

4  72,1 

4  70.0 

25.50 

4  86.8 

4  84.5 

4  82.2           4  79.9 

4  77.6 

4  75.4 

4  73.1 

4  708 

25.55 

4  87.7 

4  85.4 

4  83.1           4  80.8 

4  78.5 

4  70.3 

4  74.1 

4  71.9 

25.60 

4  88.7 

4  86.4 

4  84.0 

4  81.7 

4  79.5 

4  7T.2 

4  75.0            4  r\A 

25.05 

4  89.6 

4  87.3 

4  85.0 

4  81.7 

4  80.4           4  78.2 

4  75^ 

4  73.7 

25.70 

4  90.6     1 

4  88.3 

4  85.9           4  83.6 

4  81.3 

4  70.1 

4  76.8 

4  7«j6 

25.75 

4  91.5 

4  89.2 

4  86.9     '       4  84.6 

4  82.3 

4  80.0 

4  77.8 

4  750 

25.80 

4  92.5     . 

4  00.2 

4  87.8           4  85.5 

4  83.2     1      4  81.0      1 

4  78.7 

4  76.5 

35.85 

4  03.5 

4  01.1 

4  88.8           4  86.4 

4  84.2 

4  81.9 

4  79.6 

4  77-4 

25.90 

4  94.4 

4  92.1 

4  80.7     1       4  87.4 

4  85.1 

4  81.8 

4  80.6 

4  784 

35.05 

4  95.4 

4  93.0 

4  90.7 

4  88.3 

4  86  0 

4  83.7 

4  81.5             4  78.2 

26.00 

4  96.3     , 

4  94.0 

4  01.6 

4  89.3 

4  87.0 

4  84.7 

4  82  4 

4  80l3 

26.05 

4  97.3 

4  94.0 

4  02.5 

4  00.2 

4  87.9 

4  %5A 

4  83.3 

4  81.1 

26.10 

4  98.2 

4  95.9 

4  93.5 

4  91.1 

4  88.8 

4  86.5 

4  84.3 

4  82.0 

26.15 

4  00.2 

4  96.8 

4  94.4           4  92.1 

4  89.8 

4  87.5 

4  85.2 

4  82.9 

26.20 

5  00.1 

4  97.8 

4  95.4            4  93.0 

4  00.7 

4  88.4 

4  86.1 

4  6X0 

UI 

<ITED  8TA 

TBS  QUOTATION  OP  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  D 

AYS*  SIGHT. 

PARIS  DRAFTS 

•OLD  AT 

•*     ^r^   ^  V  V^  M^.   &.• 

fraucs. 

francs. 

francs. 

francs. 

iranc^. 

francs. 

franca. 

franca 

LONDON. 

5.40 

5.421 

5.45 

5.47i 

5.50 

6.514 

556 

5J74                   1 

riR  ^ 

EQOAL  TO  A  DRAPT  ON  LONDON  AT 

J 

fraocN. 

dollan. 

dolIsTS. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollsrs. 

dollsn. 

dollan.    1    dollva.              J 

25.20 

4  63.2 

4  61.1 

4  59.0 

4  56.0 

4  54.8 

4  51.8 

4  50.7             4  43.7                  1 

25.25 

4  64.2 

4  62.0 

4  59.0 

4  57.8 

4  55.7 

4  53.7 

4  51.6            4  40J                 1 

26.30 

4  65.1 

4  61.9 

4  60.8 

4  58.7 

4  56.6 

4  54.6 

4  52.5 

4  StJ 

25.35 

4  66.0 

4  63.8 

4  61.7 

4  60.6 

4  57.5 

4  55.5 

4  53.4 

4  51.4 

25.40 

4  66.0 

4  64.8 

4  62.6 

4  60.5 

4  58.4 

4  56.4 

4  M.3 

4  513 

25.45 

4  67.8 

4  65.7 

4  63.5 

4  61.4 

4  68.3 

4  57.3 

4  55.1 

4  53:2 

25.50 

4  68.8 

4  66.6 

4  64.5 

4  61.3 

4  00.1 

4  58.1 

4  56.1 

454J0 

25.55 

4  69.7 

4  67.5 

4  65.4 

4  68.2 

4  61.1 

4  59.0 

4  57.8 

4  843 

25.60 

4  70.0 

4  6S.4 

4  66.3 

4  64.1 

4  01.0 

4  50.9 

4  57.9 

4  S5J 

15.65 

4  71.5 

4  69.3 

4  67.2 

4  65.1 

4  61.9 

4  60.8 

4  58.8            4  66.7                 | 

25.70 

4  72.4 

4  70.3 

4  68.1 

4  66.0 

4  68.8 

4  61.7 

4  59.7 

4  57.6                 1 

25.75 

4  73.3 

4  71.2 

4  690 

4  66.9 

4  64.7' 

4  61.6 

4  60i6 

458.5                  1 

15.80 

4  74.3 

4  71.1 

4  60.9 

4  67.8 

4  65.6 

4  63.5 

4  61.5 

4  39.4                 1 

25.85 

4  75.2 

4  73.0 

4  70.8 

4  68.7 

4  66.6 

4  64.4 

4  62.3            4  60.3 

25.90 

4  76.1 

4  73.0 

4  71.7 

4  69.6 

4  675 

4  6S.3 

4  63.2      ,      4  61.2 

15.95 

4  77.0 

4  74.8 

4  72.6 

4  70.5 

4  68.4 

4  66.2 

4  64.1       i      4  62^ 

26.00 

4  77.9 

4  76.7 

4  73.6 

4  71.4 

4  69.3 

4  67.1 

4  63.0            4  82.9 

16.05 

4  78.0 

4  76.7 

4  74.5 

4  71.3 

4  70.2 

4  68.0 

4€&9            4  6SJ 

16.10 

4  79.8 

4  77.6 

4  76.4 

4  73.2 

4  71.1 

468.9 

488.8 

4  64.7                 I 

16.15 

4  80.7 

4  78.5 

4  76.3 

4  74.1 

4  71.0 

4  68:8 

4  C7.r 

488.6                  1 

10.20 

4  81.6 

4  79.4 

4  77.2 

4  TS.O 

4  72.9 

4  70.7 

4  68.6 

486.5                  1 

""■   ■        — .              _     -                            ~                          -                  -                                                         — 

J 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 


1171 


Habibubo 


Remittances  to  London  for  Negotiation,  compared  with  a  direct  Remittance  at 
sixty  Days*  Sight,  exclusive  of  Commission. 


HAMBURG 
DRAFTS 

SOLD  AT 

LONDON. 


MftS.  &  tH.  •. 

13.8 

13.6i 

13.7 

13.7i 

13.8 

13.81 

13.9 

13.94 

13.10 

13.10i 

13.11 

13.14 

I8.lt 

I3.ISI 

13.13 

13.181 

13.14 

13.  Ui 

13.15 

13.154 

14.00 


UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  H4MBURG  PER  BANCO  MARK. 


oent». 
9^ 


cents. 
34* 


cents. 
35 


cents* 

3«i 


cents. 
344 


cents. 
S5f 


cents. 
36 


cents. 
364 


EQUAL  TO  A  DRArT  ON  LOMOOM  AT 


doUars. 

dollan. 

4  58.0 

4  61.4 

4  59.1 

4  62.4 

4  60.2 

4  63.5 

4  61.2 

4  64.6 

4  62.3 

^     4  05.7 

4  68.4 

4  66.8 

4  64.5 

4  67.8 

4  65.5 

4  68.9 

4  66.6 

4  70.0 

4  6T.7 

4  71.1 

4  68.7 

4  72.1 

4  68.8 

4  78.2 

4  70.0 

4  74.3 

4  72.0 

4  75.4 

4  73.0 

4  76.5 

4  74.1 

4  77.5 

4  75.2 

4  78.6 

4  70.2 

4  79.7 

4  77.3 

4  80.8 

4  78.4 

4  81.8 

4  79.5 

4  82.9 

dolUrs. 

dolUn. 

dollars. 

dolUrs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

4  047 

4  68.0 

4  71.8 

4  74.6 

4  78.0 

4  81.3 

4  65.8 

4  69.1 

4  72.4 

4  75.7 

4  70.1 

4  82.4 

4  66.9 

4  70.2 

4  73.5 

4  76.0 

4  80.2 

4  83.5 

4  67.0 

4  71.8 

4  74.6 

4  78.0 

4  81.3 

4  84.7 

4  69.0 

4  72.4 

4  75.7 

4  79.1 

4  82.4 

4  85.8 

4  70.1 

4  73.6 

4  76.8 

4  80.2 

4  83.5 

4  86.9 

4  71.2 

4  74.6 

4  77.9 

4  81.3 

4  84.7 

4  88.0 

4  72.3 

4  75.7 

4  79.0 

4  82.4 

4  85.8 

4  80.2 

4  73  4 

4  75.8 

4  80.1 

4  83.5 

4  86.9 

4  00.3 

4  74.5 

4  77.8 

4  81.2 

4  84.6 

4  88.0 

4  91  4 

4  75.5 

4  78.0 

4  8«.3 

4  85.7 

4  89.1 

4  92.5 

4  76.6 

4  80.0 

4  83.4 

4  808 

4  90.2 

4  93.7 

4  77.8 

4  81.1 

4  845 

4  87.9 

4  91.4 

4  948 

4  78.8 

4  82.2 

4  85.6 

4  89.1 

4  9«.5 

4  959 

4  79.0 

4  83.3 

4  86.7 

4  00.9 

4  93.6 

4  97.0 

4  81.0 

4  84.4 

4  87.8 

4  01.3 

4  94.7 

4  98.2 

4  82.1 

4  85.5 

4  88.0 

4  02.4 

4  95.8 

4  99.8 

4  83.1 

4  86.6 

4  00.0 

4  03.5 

4  96.9 

5  00.4 

4  84.2 

4  87.7 

4  91.1 

4  04.6 

4  98.1 

5  01.5 

4  85.3 

4  88.8 

4  92.2 

4  05.7 

4992 

6  02.7 

4  86.4 

4  80.9 

4  03.3 

4  06.8 

5  00.3 

5  03  8 

HAMBURG 
DRAFTS 

SOLD  AT 

LONDON. 


■KS.  &  SB.   B. 


13.6 

13.64 

13.7 

18.74 

13.8 

13.84 

13.9 

13.94 

1310 

13.104 

18.11 

13.114 

13.12 

13.124 

13.13 

18.134 

13.14 

13.14 

13.15 

13.154 

14.00 


UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  HAMBURG  PER  BANCO  MARK. 


cents. 
364 


ceot«. 
36f 


cents. 
37 


cents. 
374 


cents. 

374 


cents. 
371 


cents. 
88 


cents. 

384 


dollars. 
4  84.6 

4  85.7 
86.9 
88.0 
89.1 
90.3 
91.4 
92.5 
93.7 
94.8 
969 
97.1 
98.2 
99.3 
00.4 
01.6 

5  02.7 
5  03.8 
5  05.0 
5  06.1 
5  07.2 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 


EQOAL  TO  A  DIAPT  ON  LONDON  AT 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

4  87.9 

4  91.2 

4  04.6 

4  97.9 

5  012 

5  04.5 

5  11.2 

4  89.1 

4  92.4 

4  95.7 

4  90.0 

5  02.4 

5  05.7 

5  12.4 

4  00.2 

4  93.5 

4  96.0 

5  00.2 

5  03.5 

5  06.9 

5  13.6 

4  91.3 

4  94.7 

4  98.0 

5  01.4 

5  047 

5  08.1 

5  14.8 

4  92.5 

4  95.8 

4  99.2 

5  02.5 

5  05.9 

5  09.2 

5  16.0 

4  03.6 

4  97.0 

5  00.3 

5  03.7 

5  07.1 

5  10.4 

5  17.1 

4  94.8 

4  96.1 

5  01.5 

5  049 

5  06.2 

5  11.6 

5  18.3 

4  95.0 

4  99.3 

5  02-6 

5  06.0 

5  09.4 

5  12  8 

5  19.5 

4  970 

5  00.4 

5  03.8 

5  07.2 

5  10.6 

5   14  0 

5  20.7 

4  98.2 

5  01.6 

5  05.0 

5  08.3 

^  6  11.7 

5  15.1 

5  21.0 

4  99.3 

5  02.7 

5  06.1 

6  09.5 

5  12.0 

5  16  3 

6  23.1 

5  00.5 

5  03  J) 

5  07.3 

6  10.7 

5  14.1 

5  17.5 

5  24.3 

5  01.6 

5  09.0 

5  08.4 

5  11.8 

6  15.3 

5  18.7 

5  25.5 

5  02.7 

5  06.2 

5  00.6 

5  13.0 

5  16.4 

5  19.8 

5  26.7 

5  03.8 

5  07.3 

5  10.7 

5  14.2 

6  17.6 

5  21.0 

6  27.9 

5  05.0 

5  08.5 

5  11.0 

5  15.3 

5  18.8 

5  22.2 

5  39.1 

5  06.2 

5  09.6 

5  13.0 

5  16.5 

5  19.0 

5  23.4 

5  80.3 

5  07.8 

5  10  8 

5  14.2 

5  17.7 

5  21.1 

6  24.6 

5  31.5 

5  08.4 

5  11.9 

5  15.4 

5  18.8 

5  22.3 

5  25.7 

5  32.7 

5  00.6 

5  18.1 

5  16.5 

6  20.0 

5  23.4 

5  26.9 

5  33.8 

5  10.7 

5  14.2 

5  17.7      1 

5  21.1 

5  24.6 

5  28.1 

5  35.0 

Amsterdam  Remittances  to  London  for  Negotiation,  compared  with  a  direct  Remittance 

at  sixty  Days*  Sight,  exclusive  of  Commission. 


AMSTERDAM 
DRAFTS 

UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OF  AMSTERDAM  PER  FLORIN. 

SOLD  AT 

LONDON. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

89 

394 

304 

39i 

40 

404 

404 

40i 

BQUAL  TO  A  BRA  FT  ON  LONDON  AT 

FLORINS  &  STITBRS. 

dollars. 

dollar*. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

11.16 

4  56.8 

4  59.7 

4  62.7 

4  65.6 

4  68.5 

4  71.5 

5  05.5 

5  02.8 

11.17 

4  58.8 

4  61  7 

4  64.6 

4  67.6 

4  70.5 

4  73.5 

5  06  4 

5  03.8 

11.18 

4  60.7 

4  63.6 

4  66.6 

4  60.6 

4  72.5 

4  75  5 

5  07.4 

5  04.8 

11.19 

4  62.6 

4  65  6 

4  68.6 

4  71.5 

4  74.5 

4  77.5 

5  08.4 

5  05.8 

12.00 

4  64.6 

4  67.5 

4  70.5 

4  73.5 

4  76.5 

4  70.5 

5  09.4 

5  06.8 

12.004 

4  65.5 

4  68.5 

4  71.5 

4  74.5 

4  77.5 

4  80.5 

5  10.4 

5  07.8 

12.01 

4  66.5 

4  60.5 

4  72.5 

4  75.5 

4  78.5 

4  81.5 

5  11.4 

5  08.8 

12.014 

4  67  5 

4  70  5 

'  4  73.5 

4  76.5 

4  79.5 

4  82.5 

5  12.4 

5  09.8 

12.02 

4  08.4 

4  71.4 

4  74.4 

4  77.4 

4  80.4 

4  83-4 

5  13.4 

5  10.8 

i^°** 

4  69.4 

4  72.4 

4  75.4 

4  78.4 

4  81.4 

4  84.4 

5  14.4 

5  n.8 

12.03 

4  70.4 

4  73.4 

4  76.4 

4  79.4 

4  82.4 

4  85  4 

5  15.4 

5  12  8 

12.034 

4  71.3 

4  74.4 

4  77.4 

4  80.4 

4  83.4 

4  86.4 

5  16.4 

5  13.8 

12.04 

4  723 

4  75.3 

4  78  4 

4  81.4 

4  84.4 

4  87.4 

6  17.4 

5  H.8 

J^'^ 

4  73.3 

4  76.3 

4  70.3 

4  82.4 

4  85.4 

4  88-4 

5  18.4 

5  15.8 

12.05 

4  74.2 

4  77.3 

4  80.3 

4  83.4 

4  86.4 

4  89  4 

5  19.4 

5  16.8 

12.064 

4  75.2 

4  78.3 

4  81.3 

4  84.4 

4  87.4 

4  90.4 

6  20.4 

5  17.B 

12.00 

4  76.8 

4  70.2 

4  82.8 

4  85.3 

4  88.4 

4  01.4 

5  21.4 

5  18.8 

12.064 

4  77.1 

4  80.2 

4  83.3 

.     4  86.3 

4  80.4 

4  02.4 

5  22.4 

5  19.8 

12.07 
19  mi 

4  78.1 

4    TO   I 

4  81.2 

4  84.2 

M    am.  A 

4  87.3 

s    on  « 

4  00.4 

J      At     M 

4  93.4 

5  23.4 

6  20.8 
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Ambtebdam  RemittaiMes  to  London — canimued. 

AMSTERDAM 

UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  AMSTERDAM  PER  FLORIN. 

DRAFTS 

SOLD  AT 

LONDON. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

eeati. 

41 

41i 

411 

41f 

41 

4S| 

48 

m 

k 

BQUAL  TO  M   DIAVT  OX  LOMDOM  AT 

FLOlINt  ft  rriTSKft. 

dollars. 

dollars.    ;    dollars. 

doUars. 

dollftrt. 

dollars. 

dddan. 

UOvi. 

11.16 

4  80.2 

4  88.1 

4  86.1 

4  89.0 

4  92.0 

4  97.8 

5  03.7 

50J 

11.17 

4M.2 

4  83.2 

4  88.9 

4  01.1 

4  04  0 

4  09.9 

3  05.8 

JIIJ 

11.18 

4  M.8 

4  87.8 

4  90.2 

4  08.9 

4  96.1 

3  02.0 

5  07.9 

5119 

11.19 

4  80.4 

4  89.8 

4  92J) 

4  93.8 

4  96.2 

5  04.1 

5  10.1 

51U 

IS.00 

4  88.4 

4  914 

4  94  8 

4  97.8 

3  00.3 

5  06.8 

5  12.1 

5I&S 

itooi 

4  89.4 

4  02.4 

4  95.4 

4  98.4 

3  01.8 

5  07.8 

3  18J 

SISJ 

lt.01 

4  90.4 

4  93.4 

4  96.4 

4  09.4 

3  02.4 

5  08.4 

3  14.8 

ilU 

11.01} 

4  91.4 

4  94.4 

4  97  4 

5  00.4 

5  08.4 

5  094 

3  15.4 

iiiA 

12.03 

4  92.9 

4  95.5 

4  98.5 

3  01.5 

3  04.5 

3  10.5 

5  163 

im 

12.091 

4  93  5 

4  96.5 

4  90.5 

5  Ot.5 

3  055 

3  11.5 

3  17.5 

3U« 

12.03 

4  94.6 

4  97.3 

5  00.5 

5  08.3 

3  06.6 

5  12.6 

3  18.6 

SttJl 

12.081 

4  93  0 

4  08.5 

3  01.3 

5  04.6 

3  07.6 

5  18  6 

3  19.7 

iW 

12.04 

4  96.3 

4  99.6 

3  02.6 

5  05.6 

3  06.6 

6  14.7 

5  10.7 

i%i 

12.041 

4  97.3 

3  00.6 

5  08.6 

5  06.7 

3  09.7 

3  15.7 

5  21.8 

iV3 

12.05 

4  98.6 

3  01.6 

5  04.6 

5  07.7 

3  10.7 

5  16.8 

322.9     I 

5tM 

I2.0fi* 

4  99.6 

3  02.6 

3  05.7 

5  •6.7 

3  11.8 

3  17.9 

328.9     1 

9  30if 

12.06 

3  00.6 

3  08.7 

5  06.7 

5  09.8 

3  1<8 

3  18.9 

3  25.0 

»|IJ 

12.001 

3  01.6 

3  04.7 

5  07.7 

6  10.8 

3  18.8 

5  St.O 

3S6.1 

sat 

12.07 

5  oa.6 

3  03.7 

5  08.8 

5  11.8 

3  I4J) 

5  IIU) 

3  27.1 

itu 

12.07i 

5  08.7 

3  06.7 

3  00.8 

5  11.0 

3  15.9 

3  St.1 

328J 

iU.i 

lt.00 

5  04.7 

5  07.7            3  10.8      1 

5  14.9            3  17.0      1 

5  98.1 

5  29.3 

liSi4 

Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Exchange  realised  hy  a  ^pment  of  Spanish,  MexieiD, 

United  States,  or  other  I>>llar8,  from  New  Yon  to  London. 


London  price  per 
ounce. 


Pence. 


PREMIUM   ON   DOLLARS   IN    NEW    YORK. 


psr. 

109.52 
10918 
109.04 
108.80 
10857 
108.34 
108.10 
107.87 
107.64 
107.41 
107.18 
106.95 
106  73 


1  perct. 

'110.06 
109.82 
109.50 
100.35 
109.11 
108.88 
106.64 
106.41 
108.18 
107.95 
107.72 
107.40 
107.16 


1  perct. 
110.61 
110.37 
110.13 
109-89 
109.65 
100.42 
109.18 
108  95 
109.71 
106.48 
106.15 
108.02 
107.79 


Up.  Ct 
111.16 
110.91 
110.68 
110.44 
110.90 
109.96 
100.71 
109.49 
100.25 
100.02 
109.79 
108.56 
108.38 


perct 

l|p.cL 

111.70 

112.25 

111.46 

11101 

111.21 

111.77 

110.98 

111.52 

110.74 

111.18 

1)0.60 

11104 

110.16 

110.80 

110.03 

110.57 

109.79 

11033 

109.56 

110.09 

109.31 

109.86 

109.00 

103  62 

108.86 

109.89 

8  perct. 
111.80 
111.55 
112.31 
11207 
111.83 
111.58 
111.34 
111.11 
110.87 
110.63 
110.40 
110.16 
109.93 


3»P.ct. 
113.35 
118.10 
112.86 
111.61 
112.87 
112.18 
111.88 
111.65 
111.41 
1)1.17 
110.93 
110.69 
101.46 


4  perct 
113.80 
113.63 
118.40 
113.16 
111.91 
111.67 
111.43 
111.18 
111.94 
111.70 
111.47 
|llJt3 
110.99 


iSraifipltf.— Mpxtean  dollars  costing  1^  per  cent  premiwn,  and  strid  in  London  at  S8|  pence  per 
an  emchange  of  409.96. 

The  intermediate  prices  for  dollars  are  found  by  taken  ti>e  difference  as  follows,  Tiz. : — 

DoUars,nt  U  per  owit,  and  38  penee  •• 1  per  oenti  eqnal  to  100.66 

l|       $$      equal  to  110  JO 


useful* 


One  half  of  tlila,  or  V^  added  to  10Mi»  eqoal  timiH 


MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 
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Pbo  fobma  Account  of  a  Shipment  of  Mexican  Dollars  from  New  York  to  Paris. 


90,000  dollmni,  purchued  at  If  per  cent  premioBi «.. 

C<M(of  4  barreu,  packiog  charges,  *tc. 

dellars. 

Inanrance,  at|  percent,  onS0,390 101  75 

PoMcy I  23 

Total  ooet  in  New  York 

The  aasM  10,000  doners  aold  in  Paris  at  ff.M  firancs  

«._  ,    «  .  faanca, 

Chargea  in  Havrv— Import  doty  and  permits IS  40 

u  Cartage,  cooperage,  postages,  fto SO  10 

doDsra* 

u  Freight,  i  per  cent  on  SO/KM  doDart AO 

„  Piianage,  10  per  cent 5 

M 

^          .    «  _.     -_  .  .                          At5.S6i^ancs S88  75 

ChargM  in  Paris— Freight 114  50 

M                Viewing  and  deliTertoy 050 

n               Brokerage,  I  per  cent 1SS50 

„               Commission,  I  per  cent SM  00 

Net  proceeds,  earii. •«•.•.•••••*■.•••,••••••.•.....•. 

Add  interest  of  about  45  dajs,  at  4  per  cent,  nntU  the  draft  drawn  against  the 
shipment  becomes  dae , 

Total 


dollars. 

20,S50  00 

10  75 


lOS  00 
S0,46I  75 


francs. 
100,800  00 


1,109  76 

1O6|0OOS5 

018  45 

100,S18  70 


This  amoant,  drawn  so  as  to  realise  the  above  20^463  dollars  75  cents,  the  rate 
of  exchange  would  have  to  be  5.19;  which  shows  that,  unless  this  rate  could  be 
obtained  for  the  draft,  the  shipment  would  not  answer.  Without  commission  in 
Paris,  the  result  would  be  5.21.6,  or  half  per  cent  more.  The  steamers  charge 
three-eighths  per  cent  freight,  but  the  additional  expense  is  nearly  compensated 
by  the  interest  of  about  15  days,  thereby  gained. 

Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Exchange  on  Paris,  realised  by  a  Shipment  of  Spanish, 

Mencan,  or  other  Dollars,  from  New  York  to  Paris. 


Paris  price  per 
dollar. 

fhiocs. 

o«3w  ****••  •••••••• 

5^ 

0*34  ••••••••••••■• 

9«9o  •••••••••••••• 

bJ8S 

8.40 

D«42    ••e«ae«a  •••••• 

i.44 

0«40  ••••••••••e**« 

0  49  •«•••••••••••• 

0»3U  ••••  ••«•••••  •• 

5.01 


PRBMIVIf    ON   DOLLARS    IN    NRW   YORK. 


par. 
5.34.S 
5.S6.1 
5.S8.1 
8.80.1 
5.SS.1 
0.84.1 
5.86.1 
5.88.0 
5.40.0 
5.4S.0 
5.44.0 
1.0 


I  per  ct. 
5.S14I 
5.S8.5 
5.S5.5 
0.S74 
5.S9.5 
&8I.4 
5.33.4 
5.85.4 
5.37.4 
5.39.8 
5.41.8 
1.0 


1  perct. 
6.10.0 
6.80.0 
6.SS-9 
6.S4  9 
6.S6.8 
6  20.8 
6.30.8 
6  82.7 
6.84.7 
6.30.7 
6.38.0 
1.0 


1|  p.  Ct. 
6.16w4 
6.18.4 
6  20.8 
5.S8.8 
6.S4.S 
6.80.8 
6.28.1 
6.30.1 
6.32.1 
6.34.0 
5.80.0 
1.0 


S  per  ct. 
6.13.9 
5.15.8 
6.173 
5.19.7 
6.S1.7 
6.S3.0 
6.25.0 
6.27.5 
6.29.5 
6.31.4 
6.33.3 
1.0 


*P  Ct 

6.11.4 

6.18.8 

6.153 
6.17.2 
6.191 
6.tl.I 
6.23.0 
6.24.0 
6.20.9 
6.88  8 
8.80.7 
1.0 


3  perct 

5.089 
5.10.8 
5.12.8 
5.14.7 
5.16.6 
5.18.5 
6.205 
5.22<4 
5.S4.8 
5.S6.2 
5.283 
1.0 


8|p.ct. 
6.06.4 
5.08.4 
6.10.3 
6.12.2 
5.14.1 
6  163 
6  17.9 
5.19.9 
6.21.8 
6.23.7 
6.25.0 
1.0 


4perct. 

4ip.  et. 

5.04.0 

5.016 

605.9 

633.5 

6.073 

6354 

6.00L7 

6.07.8 

5.11.0 

6.09.2 

6.135 

6.11.1 

6.15.4 

6.13.0 

6.173 

6.14.0 

6.103 

6.10  8 

531.1 

6.18.7 

638.0 

5S03 

1.0 

1.0 

Operet. 
4.093 
5.01.1 
6.03.0 
5043 
&00.8 
5.08.7 
5-10.6 
5.1S.4 
5  14.3 
5  103 
5.18.1 
0.9 


ANMif  If  .^Mexican  dellais  coating  1^  per  cent,  sold  at  5.86  francs,  will  allow  t«  draw  at 

M  t*  5.85       n  »» 


»» 


francs. 

5.383 

8.S13 
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The  folloMring  is  an  account  of  sovereigos,  as  a  remittaDce  to  London  r — 


1000  M»Tereign«,  bought io  New  York,  at4  90dollani  

dollars 

Packing  shippinf,  billi  of  lading,  &c 3  50 

Marine  inaaranoe,  |  per  cent{  policy,  I  t5  doUara 96  75 


Total  coat  in  New  York 


dollaTS. 
4.iXK}  to 


39  « 
4,9X9  25 


Vahie  in  London \   1,000    O    • 

£    s.  d.\ 

Freight,  I  per  cent ;  primage,  S  per  cent 5    5    0 

Landiog  charge*,  poatages,  «c. 15    0. 

0    0     9 


904    0     O 


9M    0     0 


Proceeds  •••..•.••••• ...•••• 

jff    *,  d. 

4,939  S5  dollars  wonld  buy  a  bill  at  110.60  per  cent  for 1,009  15    5 

Less  68  days' intere«t,  at  S  per  cent 8  15    5 

No  commission  is  paid,  or  is  irichided  in  this  calculation. 

The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  equivalent  of  a  hill  at  different  prices  of  sovereigiis  m 

New  York  : — 


Price  of  sovereigns  in  United  States 
Equal  to  a  bill  at  per  cent 


dollars. 
4  83 

108.80 

dollars. 
4  83 
100.03 

dollars. 
4  84 
109.95 

dollars. 
4  85 
109.48 

dollars. 
4  86 
109.70 

dollars. 
4  87 
109.93 

doIlarB. 
4  88 
110.19 

4  89 

iiOJi 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  earliest  metallic  currency  of  each  colony  consisted  chiefly  of  the  coin* 
of  the  mother  country.  In  Massachusetts^  however  (and  doubtless  in  all  the 
settlements),  specie  was  so  scarce,  that  for  many  years  it  was  common  to  pay 
taxes,  and  to  carry  on  internal  trade,  by  transferring  at  certain  rates,  cattle,  skins, 
and  the  products  of  the  soil.'i'  Various  considerations,  enhanced  by  the  incon- 
Tenience  and  uncertainty  of  such  a  medium,  induced  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
in  1652,  to  establish  a  mint  The  law  enacted  for  that  purpose,  provided  for  the 
coinage  of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences,  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  sterling 
silver  (925  thousandths),  and  by  a  reduction  of  weight,  to  be  ^^  twopence  in  the 
shilling  of  less  valew  than  the  English  coync^'f  This  New  England  mint  met 
with  much  opposition  from  the  British  crown,  whose  prerogative  was  supposed 
to  have  been  invaded  by  its  operations ;  but  it  continued  in  existence  more  than 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  a  considerable  amount  of  coin  was  issued,  lliese 
coins  are  now  extremely  scarce,  and  indeed  are  not  to  be  found  except  in  die 


See  Felt's  "^  Historical  Account  of  the  Massachusetts  Currency,  1839.**    This  work  contains 
much  interesting  and  valuable  informatioD. 

f  The  mint  indenture,  or  contract,  required  that  the  shilling  should  weigh  seventy-two  giaios, 
and  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion.  As  the  English  shilling  of  those  days  weighed  ninety-three 
grains,  there  appears  an  unaccountable  miscalculation.  An  abatement  of  one^sixth  of  the  value 
would  have  made  seventy-seven  grains  and  a  half. 
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cabinets  of  the  carious.  The  shilling  only  of  this  mint  is  known ;  the  best 
speciniens  of  which,  at  this  day,  weigh  from  sixty-four  to  sixty-seven  grains,  and 
by  a  recent  assay  is  proved  to  be  926  thousandths  fine ;  the  intrinsic  value,  there- 
fore, was  about  sixteen  cents  and  two-thirds.  They  are  a  rude  kind  of  coinage,  very 
thin,  and  of  various  diameters ;  and  there  is  some  variety  in  the  impressions  ;  but 
the  date  of  1652  appears  on  all  of  them.  The  device  of  a  pine-tree  on  one  side,  has 
given  to  the  series  tfie  common  designation  of  the  '^  pine-tree  coinage."  They 
were  taken  in  England  at  a  discount  of  one-fourth  of  their  xM)lonial  value. 

In  Maryland,  silver  and  copper  coins  were  issued  in  1662.  These  pieces 
were  to  be  equivalent  to  the  British,  but  in  reality  were  not  much  heavier  than 
the  shillings  coined  at  Boston. 

These  were  the  only  silver  moneys  coined  previous  to  the  American  revolu* 
tion.  There  were  various  pieces  of  copper  coined  at  different  periods ;  as,  in 
1694,  the  halfpenny  for  the  Carolinas,  a  twopenny- piece  and  penny  in  1723, 
another  penny  in  1733,  and  a  halfpenny  for  Virginia  in  1773.  After  the  revolu*- 
tion,  and  before  the  estaUishment  of  the  national  mint,  there  were  various  issues 
of  ^ilver  and  copper,  by  states,  and  by  individuals. 

As  the  population  and  trade  of  the  colonies  increased,  foreign  gold  and  silver 
coins  found  their  way  into  the  country,  and  became  a  part  of  the  circulating  me- 
ditmi.  ll:kese  were  chiefly  the  guinea,  the  joe  and  half-joe,  the  doubloon  and 
pistole,  in  gold ;  the  dollar,  the  pistareen,  and  the  British  shilling  and  sixpence, 
in  silver.  French  crowns  were  not  known  until  the  revolution,  when  they  be- 
came common.  Of  the  specie  currency,  the  Spanish  American  dollar,  formed 
the  chief  circulation,  and  it  became  the  effective  standard,  or  unit,  of  the  money  of 
the  republic. 

The  pound  of  the  colonies  was  at  first  the  same  as  the  pound  sterling  of  Eng- 
land, being  simply  a  money  of  account  This  rate,  in  process  of  time,  became 
greatly  altered,  in  consequence  of  excessive  issues  of  paper  by  the  colonial  autho- 
rities ;  but,  as  these  issues  were  greater  in  some  of  the  colonies  than  in  others, 
the  proportion  was  both  unequal  and  complicated.  The  following  were  the  rates 
of  the  colonial  pounds,  in  sterling  poimds  and  Spanish  dollars,  after  the  revo- 
lution : — 


' ■ 

N  A  M  BS. 

New  BngUnd  and 
Virginia. 

New  York 
and  North  Carolina. 

Middle  States. 

Sooth  Carol&ia  and 
Georgia. 

Pomid  fltorliiiff ••*. 

£    t.    tf. 
1      6      8 
0      6      0 

£    s.     d. 
I    15      6| 
0      8      0 

£    *.     d. 
1     13      4 
0      7      6 

£    s.     d. 
1       0      8  8.9 

Spaniah  dollmr 

0      4      8 

When  peace  was  concluded.  Congress  directed  the  financier  of  the  confedera- 
tion, Robert  Morris,  to  lay  before  them  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  coins  and 
currency.  The  report  was  presented  early  in  1782,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  have  been  the  work  of  the  assistant  financier,  Gouvemeur  Morris. 
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He  first  laboured  to  harmonise  the  moneys  of  all  the  states ;  and  found  Aal  die 
one«thousand  four  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  dollar  (Spanish)  was  a  com- 
mon divisor  for  the  various  currencies.  Starting  with  this  fraction  as  his  unit,  be 
proposed  the  following  table  of  moneys  :-— 

Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  penny. 

Ten  pence  one  bill. 

Ten  bills  one  doUar  (about  two^thirds  of  the  Spanish  dollar). 

Ten  dollars  one  crownJ* 

The  report  contains  this  observation :  ^'  Although  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, yet  it  is  very  desirable^  that  money  should  be  increased  in  a  decunal  ntio; 
because^  by  that  means^  all  calculations  of  interest,  exchange,  insurance,  and  die 
like,  are  rendered  much  more  simple  and  accurate,  and  of  course  more  within  die 
power  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.^' 

The  subject  was  discussed  repeatedly  in  Congress,  but  no  farther  step  wis 
taken  until  1734,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  brought  in  a  report,  disagreeing  with  that  of  the  financier,  exc^ 
as  to  the  decimal  system.    The  following  remarks  occur  in  this  document  :— 
^  The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiplication  and  division,  is  that  of  ten.    Eyerj 
one  knows  the  facility  of  decimal  suithmetic.    £very  one  remembers,  dtat 
when   learning  money  arithmetic,   he   used  to  be  pussled  with  adding  the 
farthings,  taking  out  the  fours,  and  carrying  them  on ;    adding  the  pence, 
taking  out  the  twelves,  and  carrying  them  on ;  adding  the  shillings,  taking  out 
the  twenties,  and  carrying  them  on ;   but  when  he  came  to  the  pounds,  where 
he  had  only  tens  to  carry  forward,  it  was  easy  and  free  from  error.    Tbe 
bulk    of    mankind     are    schoolboys    through    life.      Certainly,   in  all  cases, 
where  we  are  free  to  choose  between  easy  and  difficult  modes  of  operation,  it  is 
most  rational  to  choose  the  easy.    The  financier,  therefore,  in  his  rqM)rt,  well 
proposes  that  our  coins  should  be  in  decimal  proportions  to  one  another.^ 

He  disapproved  of  the  unit  of  Mr.  Morris^  first,  on  account  of  its  diminntiTe 
size :  '^  A  horse  or  bullock  of  eighty  dollars'  value  would  require  a  notation  of  six 
figures,  to  wit,  115,200  units;"  secondly,  because  of  its  want  of  correspondenoe 
in  value  with  any  known  coins.  In  lieu  of  this  the  Spanish  dollar  was  proposed, 
as  being  of  convenient  size,  capable  of  easy  actual  division,  and  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  the  people.  It  was  added  that  the  course  of  our  commerce  would  briog 
us  more  of  this  than  of  any  other  foreign  coin ;  and  besides,  the  dollar  was  all 
ready  as  much  referred  to  as  a  measure  of  value,  as  the  respective  profindal 
pounds.    Upon  this  basis  it  was  proposed  to  strike  four  coins,  viz: — 

*  This  last  coin  wai  to  be  of  gold.  He  apologised  for  introducing  the  name  of  crown,  in  t 
country  where  that  emblem  had  lost  foyour,  by  stating  that  his  project  was  to  have  od  tbe  oou 
the  representation  of  an  Indian,  with  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  thirteen  arrows  in  tbe  right,  with 
his  right  foot  on  a  crown*^ — Sparks  Ljfif  qf  Gcwtemeur  Morru,  i.  278. 
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A  golden  piece  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars. 

A  dollar  in  silver. 

A  tenth  of  a  dollar^  also  in  silver. 

A  hundredth  of  a  dollar^  in  copper. 

The  araistant  financier  conceded  something  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  but 
adhered  to  the  main  principles  of  his  own  scheme.  But  Congress,  in  1785, 
adopted  Mr.  Jefferson's  report,  and  in  the  following  year  made  legal  provision  for 
a  coinage  upon  that  basis.'*' 

All  these  proceedings  were,  of  course,  under  the  Confederation^  which  lasted 
from  1778  to  1787*  An  article  in  that  compact  provided  as  follows:  '^The 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority, 
or  by  diat  of  the  respective  states."  Some  of  the  states  issued  copper  coins 
during  that  period.  How  long  they  continued  current  cannot  be  stated  ;  but  at 
this  day  those  of  them  that  remain  are  in  the  custody  of  coin-collectors.  The 
cent  of  Massachusetts  varies  in  weight  from  148  to  164  grains  ;  the  New  Jersey 
piece,  128  to  154  grains;  the  Connecticut  coin  is  the  most  irregular,  varying 
from  96  to  144  grains.  The  Vermont  cent,  of  1 786,  weighs  about  1 10  grains. 
There  are  also  other  varieties,  particularly  the  ^'  Nova  Constellatio,"  of  thirteen 
stars,  and  another  piece  with  the  same  significant  number  of  rings,  conjoined, 
both  of  which  were  coined  in  Massachusetts.t 

The  constitution  of  1787  vested  the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  the  general 
government.  The  establishment  of  a  mint  was,  however,  still  delayed.  In  the 
report  on  moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  made  to  Congress,  in  1790,  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  it  was  remarked :  '^  The  experiment  made  by 
Congress,  in  1786,  by  declaring  that  there  should  be  one  money  of  account  and 
payment  through  the  United  States,  and  that  its  parts  and  multiples  should  be 
in  a  decimal  ratio,  has  obtained  such  general  approbation,  both  at  home  and 

• 

*  The  interest  taken  in  this  subject  by  General  Washington,  and  his  approval  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's plan,  appear  by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grayson,  member  of  Congress : — 

**  I  Uiank  you  for  the  several  articles  of  intelligence  contained  in  your  letter,  and  for  the  pro- 
positions respecting  a  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  a  measure  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
become  indispensably  necessary.  Mr.  Jefferson's  ideas  upon  this  subject  are  plain  and  simple  : 
well  adapted,  I  think,  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  he  has  exemplified  it  by  tiie  plan.  Without  a 
coinage,  or  unless  some  stop  can  be  put  to  the  cutting  and  clipping  of  money,  our  dollars,  pista- 
reens,  &c.,  will  be  converted,  as  Teague  says,  into^t^^  quarters  ;  and  a  man  must  travel  with  a 
pair  of  scales  in  his  pocket,  or  run  the  risk  of  receiving  gold  at  one-fourtli  less  by  weight  than  it 
counts.**    {Writinss  of  Wathrngtoriy  edited  by  Sparks,  ix.  125.) 

The  illustrious  father  of  his  country  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  national  coinage.  The  mint 
was  repeatedly  noticed  in  his  messages  to  Congress.  (See  Sparks,  xii.  25,  32,  53,  63.)  It  was 
his  practice,  whilst  president,  to  visit  the  institution  frequently  ;  the  seat  of  government  being 
then  at  Philadelphia. 

-{*  In  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  coinage  of  silver,  bearing  the  name  of  "J.  Chalmers, 
Annapolis,**  and  dated  1763.  The  specimens  reserved  in  the  collection  at  the  mint,  are  a  shilling, 
sixpence,  and  threepence,  weighing  57, 27,  and  ten  grains  respectively ;  of  course  very  carelessly 
proportioned. 
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abroad,  that  nothing  seems  wanting  but  the  actual  coinage,  to  banirii  the  & 
cordant  pounds^  shilling,  pence,  and  farthings  of  the  difiierent  states,  and  to 
establish  in  their  stead  the  new  denominations/' 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1792,  a  code  of  laws  was  enacted  for  the  establishmeDt 
and  regulation  of  the  mint,  under  which,  with  slight  amendments,  &q  eamp 
was  executed  for  forty-two  years. 

The  denominations  of  coin,  with  their  rates,  were  as  fc^ows  :-^ 

Gold.  The  eagle  of  ten  dollars,  to  weigh  270  grains,  the  half  and  quarter  in 
proportion ;  all  of  the  fineness  of  22  carats,  or  917  thousandths* 

Silver.  The  dollar  of  100  cents,  to  weigh  416  grains;  the  faalf-qaarter, 
tenth  or  dime,  and  twentieth  or  half-dime,  in  proportion;  the  fineness  to  be  1485 
parts  in  1664,1^  or  892*4  thousandths. 

CoppBR.    The  cent,  to  weigh  264  grains ;  the  half-cent  in  propcfftion. 

Since  the  act  of  1792,  the  following  alterations  in  the  standbrdb  haye  bees 
made>— 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1793,  the  weight  of  the  cent  was  reduced  to  206 

grains ;  the  half  cent  in  proportion.f 

January  26th,  1796.  President  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  (ai  k 
had  been  empowered  to  do  by  law,)  that,  ^^  on  account  of  the  increased  piioe  d 
copper,  and  the  expence  of  coinage,"  the  cent  would  be  reduced  to  7  dwts.  or 
168  grains,  and  the  half-cent  in  propoitaon.  The  copper  coins  haTtnnce  re- 
mained at  this  standard. 

June  28th,  1834.  An  act  was  passed,  changing  the  w^ht  and  fineness  of 
the  gold  coins,  and  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  sUver.  Be£(^e  stttng  ^ 
alterations,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  estimate  of  gold  as  heiag  worA 
fifteen  times  as  mudi  as  silver,  which  was  the  original  basis,  was  found  toolov 
at  the  market  value ;  which,  although  always  fluctuating,  was  nearer  sixtees  to 
one,  upon  a  general  average.  The  efiect  of  the  legal  proportions  wis  to  redsce 
the  coinage  of  gold,  and  to  restrain  its  circulation ;  being  always  at  a  pTemiuQ) 
the  coin  was  immediately  exported  to  Europe,  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  there 
quickly  wrought  into  other  shapes. 

In  June,  1834,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  was  reduced  by  law  to  258  grains  (tk 
parts  in  proportion),  of  which  232  grains  must  be  fine  gold,  making  the  fineness 

*  This  was  an  arithmetical  nicety,  deduced  from  a  weight  of  41 6  grains,  of  which  d71i  gnuKOOBSt 
be  fine  metal;  this  being  considered  the  average  contents  of  a  Spanish  doUar.  The  estimate  was  sligbtl^ 
erroneous,  and  makes  our  dollar  of  a  little  less  value  ;  the  effect  of  which  has  been  benetol  to 
our  national  coinage,  as  the  difference,  though  not  appreciable  in  ordinary  currency,  makes  a  <^ 
siderable  gain  upon  recoinage  in  large  sums.  See  letter  of  Dr.  Moore,  late  director  of  the  oiot^ 
to  a  select  committee  of  Congress,  in  1832. 

f  The  mint  was  not  fully  in  operation  until  January,  1795.  Before  that  time  it  was  nther 
engaged  in  experimenting;  hence  the  variety  of  specimens,  in  silver  and  copper,  anterior  to  that 
date,  which  are  now  so  much  in  request  among  the  virtuosL  The  most  noted  of  these  is  tbt 
Washington  cent. 
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21  carats  2^4  car.  grains,  or  899^^^^.  This  was  an  increase  of  6-fi\fu  per  cent  on 
the  former  value  of  gold.    The  silver  coinage  was  not  changed. 

The  standard  of  nine-tenths  fine,  as  adopted  in  France  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, was  obviously  the  most  simple,  and  upon  every  consideration,  the  most 
suitable.  To  bring  the  silver  coins  to  that  proportion,  without  changing  the 
amount  of  fine  silver  in  them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  put  less  copper,  by  three 
grains  and  a  half,  in  the  dollar,  reducing  its  weight  to  412^  grains.  The  weight 
of  the  gold  was  not  to  be  changed,  but  the  fineness  increased  about  three-fourths 
of  one-thousandth,  a  diflFerence  far  within  the  scope  of  the  legal  allowance,  and 
hardly  appreciable.  These  proportions  were  incorporated  in  a  consolidated  code 
of  Mint  Laws,  enacted  by  Congress^  in  January,  1837-  By  that  act,  the  eagle  is 
to  be  900-thousandths  fine,  and  to  weigh  258  grains ;  the  half  and  quarter  in 
proportion ;  and  the  dollar,  at  the  same  fineness,  to  weigh  412^  grains  ;  the  parts 
in  proportion.*  The  allowed  deviation  in  fineness,  for  gold,  is  from  898  to  902 ; 
for  silver,  897  to  903.t 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  various  standards,  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  : — 


O  A  T  B. 

OOLD     BAOLB. 

SILVER     DOLLAR. 

Weight. 

FlnenaM. 

Weight. 

Fineneu. 

Act  «f  Anril  1^  ITOS *. 

grains. 
170 
ft58 
S58 

tiMmfandtlis. 
016.7 
899  2 
900 

grains. 
416 

4tt.5 

thooaandths. 
80S.4 

Act  ot  Jane  28. 1A34 

Actof  Jaoau7, 18,  1837 

900 

Until  the  year  1835,  there  was  but  one  mint,  which  was  established  at  Phila* 
delphia.  In  that  year  three  branches  of  the  mint  were  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Two  of  these,  for  the  coinage  of  gold  only,  were  to  be  situated  at  the 
towns  of  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  and  Dahlonega,  in  Georgia — central 
points  of  the  gold  mining  region;  The  third  branch  was  for  both  gold  and  silver, 
at  New  Orleans,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  south-west  These  three 
institutions,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  law  are  not  distinct  mints,  but  rather 
branches  of  the  mint,  are  respectively  managed  by  superintendents,  who  are 
under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  chief  mint.  The  branches  went  into 
operation  in  the  year  1838.  Their  coinage  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  establish- 
ment at  Philadelphia,  being  systematically  tested  there  for  approval. 

The  whole  mint  establishment,  thus  constituted,  is  itself  a  branch  of  the  trea- 
sury department  of  the  general  government,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  whole  coinage  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1843,  amounts  to 

*  Tbe  relative  value,  therefore,of  silver  to  gold,  is  I5.98B4  to  ). 

t  The  practical  limits  here,  are,  for  gold,  899  to  901 ;  silver  898  to  902. 
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within  a  small  fraction  of  129000,000  dollars,  and  exceeds,  by  more  than  one-half^ 
that  of  any  former  year.  Of  this  coinage,  more  than  8,000,000  dollars  is  in  gold; 
showing  a  greater  proportion  to  silver  than  has  heretofore  been  presented. 

The  branch  mints  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  have  each  coined  nearly  double 
the  amount  which  they  have  reached  in  any  former  year,  and  the  New  Orieans 
mint  nearly  quadruple. 

The  production  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the 
amount  sent  to  the  mints,  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  mint  of  tiie  United 
States  and  branches,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1843  : — 

Deposits  of  Gold. 


MINTS. 

United  States 

OoiiML 
Old  SUndard. 

United  Sfatw 
BttUloD. 

ForeifD  BnlHsa 

Total, 

Gbailotte,  North  Cftrolina 

dollars. 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  * 

1.M7 
S6,994 

doUara. 

••  • « 

t,0BV.9«S 
M48.0Bt 

Pill 

dollars. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

n,i98 

S9I.45S 

doBsia. 
STILOtt 

flmw  OrlMIM ...•.••... 

S.lS8J0t 

FhUadelohU. 

4.I07jBt7 

Total 

tt,S51 

«.eat,fl94        1         l,«4^445 

884.651 

a,«M<] 

Deposits  of  Silver,  and  Total  of  Gold  and  Silver. 


SILVER. 

Tetnl   OsU  and 
SQvw. 

MINTS. 

Foreign  Cirfns. 

Pureifn  BoHlon. 

United  States 
finlUon. 

Total. 

Charlotte,  North  CaroHna 

IlAhkMkAvs.   fit^trmim . 

dollars. 

•  a  •  • 
s  a  •  e 

1,8M,6SI 
9,101,198 

dollars. 

.... 

*  .  a  • 

S47,9M 

dellara. 

•  •  •• 
.... 

• .  • . 
8640 

dollars. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  e* 

1.884.310 
1.8ff733t 

171,864 
S78JM> 

New  Orleans  .......t..tt*.t.... 

4.ai8J10 

Phlladelnbia  ......... r  .r 

6.46SJ8S7 

Total 

M60,819 

17J.691 

8648           1        8,741,130 

ii,8aiJ8i 

Gold  C<Hned« 


MINTS. 

Eagles. 

Half  Eagles. 

Qoarter  Eagles. 

Valne. 

Charlotte.  North  Carolina 

AaKIama**    fljMjgiMJa .............. 

pieces. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

176.165 
75,401 

pieces. 
44,858 

06,451 
101,875 
8II;M>5 

pieces. 
16,898 
80,109 

868,001 

100,546 

doBan     ett. 

187,085   80 

881/81    80 

8,177,088    80 

4.8ttlJ)18    88 

Nm^  Orl AAflkfl ......•.•.•.•.•••«.. 

PhilaiWilnhia. • • 

Total 

950.6M             1              855,068 

888  J58 

8.108,797    88 

Silver  Coined. 


MINTS. 

Dollars. 

Half  Dollars. 

Quarter 
Dollars. 

Dhnae. 

Half  Diacs. 

Valna. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina.. 
Dahlonega.  Georgia 

Wmmt  OvuiAnA .............. 

•  •  •  e 

I6M00 

pisoes. 

1,168,088 
8,844,088 

pieces. 

968,008 
64\600 

150/)88 
1.878,088 

piecae. 

.. .. 
1.165,880 

doOaia. 
IJOlJOf 

A^O^r    \JWt9WUMm  «  «  .......»•••• 

Phll«deh»liia.  ....r.t t- 

1,441^780 

Total 

169,180 

6,111,000 

1,618,608 

1.818,800 

1,165,800    J 

8,8K7SI 
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DfiPOSiTS  of  Gold  at  the  United  States  Mint  from  United  States  Mines. 


PBRIOD. 

VirginU. 

North 
Carolina. 

Sooth 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Various 
sources. 

Total  at 
U.  S.  Mint. 

]|M4 

dolUn. 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

*2300 
24.000 
20.000 
35.000 
104.000 
62,000 
00,400 
09,000 
52,100 
65,000 
57,600 
38305 
95,780 
42,163 
48,148 

dollars. 

5,000 

17,000 

20,000 

21,000 

46,000 

134,000 

904300 

294,000 

458,000 

475,000 

380,000 

203.500 

148,100 

110300 

06,000 

53300 

86304 

76^1 

61,029 

62378 

dollars. 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

8300 

20,000 

22,000 

45,000 

66,000 

88,000 

42.400 

55300 

20,400 

13300 

6300 

5,319 

3,440 

228 

5,099 

dollars. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  a 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  a 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

212.000 

176,000 

140,000 

910300 

415.000 

819,900 

901.400 

83,000 

30.000 

20300 

91,113 

189.790 

160.276 

56319 

dollars. 

•  ••• 

. .  •  • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 
1,000 
1,000 
7,000 
8300 
100 
800 

•  •  •  • 

1,500 
300 
104 

1,212 

.  •• . 
2,788 

dollars. 

. . . « 
.... 
.... 
.... 
• .. . 
.... 
.... 
«... 

•  • . . 
.... 
.... 
.... 

•  •• . 

...  a 
«... 

500 
4,431 
I3O8 
5,579 

4,780 

dollars. 
.... 

.... 
.... 
.... 
.... 
.... 
. .  •  • 
1,000 

■  •  .  . 
.  •  •• 

.... 

12,200 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

900 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •« 

13.717 
415 

dollars. 

5,000 

17  000 

IMfi 

Ig4ft 

20,000 
21300 
46  000 

um 

Ig28 

1SS9 

140,000 

1830 

igai 

466.000 
520.000 

1835 

678.000 
868  000 

IgM 

iftS4 ,, 

808,000 
698,500 
467.000 
982,000 
171,700 
138,  MO 
176.766 
948,478 

IBM 

■  gSfi 

igar 

lA3g 

isao 

1840 

1841 

1849 

273.687 
180.728 

1848.... 

Total.... 

604.649 

2,989.787 

360.881       1     2,958,004 

18,804 

17,159      1       27,583 

6316360 

Dbfosits  of  Gold  at  the  Branch  Mints  from  United  States  Mines. 
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Branch  Mint  at 

Charlotte.  North 

Carohna. 

Branch  Mint  at 

Dahl(»iega, 

Georgia. 

Branch  Mint  at 
New  Orleans. 

Total  at  the 
Branch  Mints. 

Total  Deposits  of 

the  United  Sutet. 

Gold. 

1838 

dollars. 
127.000 
126,836 
124,720 
129,847 
174.506 
279364 

dollars. 
135.700 
113,036 
121368 
101374 
823.372 
570.080 

dollars. 

700 
6.869 
9.835 

131s 

5330 

22373 

dollars. 
203,400 
946.740 
240,410 
293.630 
503310 
864,717 

dollars. 
435,100 

1839........ 

885.240 

1840 

426,186 

1841 

542,117 

I84S 

777,097 

1843 

1,045,445 

Total  

954.981 

1.426,019 

40.425 

2,421,425 

3,611,184 

Amount  of  Gold  Coined  AnnuaUj. 
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Bagles. 

Half  Eagles. 

Quarter  Baglca. 

Total  op  Oolo. 

Nmnher. 

Valae. 

Chailotte,  N.  C— 1838 

1M9 

1840 

;               IMl 

IM* 

IM» 

pieces. 

•  a  .• 
.... 
.... 
«... 
.  .  *• 
.... 

pieces. 
12380 
28,407 
18304 
21,467 
97,480 
44353 

pieces. 
7394 
18,173 
12334 
10,981 
8342 
96390 

pieces. 
90,780 
41.640 
31,828 
31,748 
36,122 
70,449 

dollars. 
84,166 
169,767 
197355 
138,088 
159.005 
287.005 

Tfltal 

.... 

148.647 

83390 

982367 

953.085 

DahJonega,  Oa.~1888 

1839 

.               1840 

:.               IS41 

1M2 

IM 

.... 
.... 
.... 
.... 
.  .   •• 
.... 

90388 

18389 
993O6 
80,490 
50,608 
98^2 

•  •  •  • 

13,674 
8,533 
4,164 
4,643 

80,909 

90383 
82,618 
96,498 
84.659 
04.961 
134,661 

102.915 
128380 
123310 
162,885 

309,048 
682,782 

TMal 

.... 

960373 

62329 

813,105 

1,410,490 

New  OrkMia-1838 

18» 

1840 

1841 

IM» 

i»« 

■  •  .  . 
.... 

9300 

97.400 
175,109 

•  •  •  • 

30,400 

8350 

16,400 

701,075 

93O6 
20,200 

7380 

19300 

308,002 

9396 

50,600 

18330 

63,000 

044389 

93,490 
917300 

85,200 

405.600 

3,177.000 

Total 

905362 

166325 

430,778 

792,085 

8308.690 

Svm  of  totals...... 

906,062 

555345 

576320 

1387.897 

0.972,145 
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The  following  Statement  exhibits  the  Amount  of  Silver  coined  at  tlie  Branch  Mints: 


MINTS  AND  PERIODS. 

Half  DoUan. 

Quarter 
Dollara. 

Dimea. 

Hatf  Dimea. 

ToTA  L  or   Si  LTsa. 

Number. 

Valne. 

New  Orleene— 1888 

n              I839. •«.... 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1841 

piecet. 

•  •  •  • 

116,000 
835,100 
401,000 
907,000 
1,268,000 

pieoea. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
415300 
452,000 
760,000 
968300 

piece*. 
403,430 
1,101,600 
1.175,000 
1,007,500 
3,010,000 
150.000 

pieeea. 

1,060'390 

,933,000 

81N000 

330,000 

•  «  *  • 

pieeea. 

40M30 
1307300 
3300300 
3,073300 
4.0t6,tOO 
3300,000 

d«UanL 
403a 

MO^IOO 

eso^oo 

355s000 

flM393 
I3&I38O 

Totel 

4307,100             1314300 

7346,510       1      3,160300 

17317330 

S3MJ38 

It  would  seem,  from  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Patterson,  that  no  coinage  of 
silver  has  ever  been  made  at  the  other  branch  mints. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  pieces,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  ooined 

at  the  several  branch  mints  : 


YEARS. 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  a 

DAHLONB6A,  GBOROIA. 

NBW  ORLBAN8. 

Ineoea. 

Talae. 

Ptacoa. 

Valoe. 

nec€S« 

YalM. 

1838 

number. 
90,780 
41,640 
31,828 
31,748 
36,111 
70,449 

dollara. 
84,103 
101.707 
117,033 
133,038 
139,003 
187,003 

number. 
10303 
81.613 
16,410 
84,659 
64.151 

134301 

number. 
401,430 
1,478396 
3.446300 
3,698,730 
4,160.600 
4,030399 

40343 
M3350 
915300 
i40300 

MSi^io 

436B300 

igao 

igjn 

ig4l 

|g4« 

iftia , 

ToUl 

1313S7 

953,083 

313.195 

1310.410               18,1093»3 

7.m343 

Statebcen T  of  die  Deposits  for  Coinage,  and  Coinage  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States 

and  its  Branches,  in  the  Tear  1844. 


D  B  P  o  8  I  T  8. 


Gold. 

Prommiaealu  the  Unitsdfltatea 

Coina  of  the  United  Statea,  old  atandard 

Poreiirncoina  •....•.. 

PoreifB  bullion 


Total  of  gold. 

SiLTsm. 
Bollien  lipom  the  United  Statea. 

ForeifB  belUon........ 

Pon%n  oolna**  •••••.•••••••...« 


Total  of  allT«r< 
Total... 


Valnek 


doDaiB. 

967300 

SI37I 

4363,640 

119,417 


3308,190 


33347 

84.176 

1,100319 


1.175,499 


COINAGE. 


li^HMbB.^MA^^aAi^M^BB— ^i^^BB^^^ha 


Baclea 

Half  eaglea... 
Qoarter  eaglea 


Gold. 


Centa 


Dollaro 

Half  donara.... 

Soarter  dollara. 
ii 
Half 


Oopran. 

SiLtBK. 


Total  TahM< 


I1S361 

817383 

33338 


1398.751 


10300 

3371300 

M6M08 

71308 

660300 


dlca. 


1383»530  00 


I 
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Ck>iKAOB  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  in  the  Several  Years  from  its  Estabtishment^ 
in  I792»  and  Including  the  Coinage  of  the  Branch  Mints  from  the  Commencement 
of  their  Operations,  in  1838. 


YEARS. 


1793) 

I794> 

1795  J 

1790 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1803 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1806 

1809 

ISIO 

1811 

I8I2 

1818 

1814 

I8I5 

1816 

1817 

1818 

ftl9 

1880 

I82I 

18» 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

1889* . m •  •  *  • 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

Jov4« ■•••••■ 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

TotMl. . . . 


GOLD. 


ValQO. 


dollftn    cti. 
71,485    00 


10«.7a7 
103,429 
205,610 
213,285 
817,700 
422,570 
423,310 
258,377 
258,042 
170,367 
324,505 
437,495 
284,005 
100,375 
501,435 
497,905 
290,435 
477,140 
77,270 
3,175 


MMMO 

258,615 

ML9,030 

189,325 

88,080 

72,425 

98,200 

156,385 

92,246 

181,565 

140,145 

£95,717 

643,105 

714.«7«» 

798,435 

978,550 

3,954,270 

2,186,175 

4,135,700 

1,148305 

1,800,595 

1,355,885 

1,675,302 

1,091,597 

1,834,170 

8,108,797 

5,428,230 


50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
§0 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

50 

50 

50 

00 


44,553,918    00 


SILVBR. 


Valne. 


I 


doUare   ctt. 
a79,088    60 


79,077 

12,691 

880,291 

426,515 

224,290 

74,768 

58,343 

87,118 

100,340 

149,388 

471,319 

597,448 

084,800 

707,876 

638,773 

008,340 

814,0»9 

620,961 

561,687 

17,308 

28,575 

607,783 

1,070,454 

1,140,000 

601,080 

825,762 

806,806 

895,660 

1,752,477 

1,564,683 

2,002,090 

3,869,200 

1,675,600 

1,994,578 

2,496.400 

3,175^000 

3,679,000 

3,759,000 

8,416,002 

3,443,003 

8,606,100 

2,096,010 

2,333,243 

2,189,296 

1,720,703 

1,132,760 

2,332,7^0 

3,834,750 

2,23NS60 


00 
45 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
75 
00 
00 
50 
00 
50 
50 
50 
00 
75 
50 
50 
00 
70 
45 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


64,620,234    90 


COPPER. 


Value, 


dollars    cts. 
1M78   00 


10^324 

0,610 

9,797 

9,106 

29,279 

13,026 

34,422 

35,203 

13,844 

13,483 

5,260 

9,652 

13,090 

8,001 

15,660 

3,495 

10,755 

4,180 

8>578 

•  •  •  • 

38,209 

89.484 
31,670 
30,710 
44,075 
3,800 
20,723 

12,620 
14,020 
10,344 
33,577 
26,630 
16y980 
17,115 
33,606 
23,620 
28,lkO 
19,151 
39,489 
33,100 
66,683 
63,702 
31,286 
24,627 
15,973 
28,833 
24.283 
23,987 


40 
34 

00 
68 
40 
37 
83 
03 
94 
48 
00 
31 
00 
58 
00 
95 
00 
00 
30 

83 

00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
39 

00 
00 
25 
33 

24 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
01 
00 
07 
90 
20 
53 


1.003,608    48 


WHOLE    COINAGE. 


Pieces. 


number. 
1,8»1,4S0 

1,319,370 

1,095,105 

1,308,241 

1,365,681 

3,337,973 

1,671,390 

3,616369 

3,780,830 

3,640,839 

2*200361 

1315,409 

2,731345 

3336,888 

2361334 

3,056,416 

1349370 

3,761,640 

1,765331 

1333359 

60,867 

3,888,135 

5,163,967 

5,637.084 

5,074,723 

0,492,509 

3,139,249 

8,813.786 

3,106,485 

4,786,894 

5,178,760 

5,774,434 

0,0973^ 

6,190,853 

7,074,501 

8,367,101 

11,792,264 

9,128387 

10307,790 

11,637.043 

15,990.342 

13,719333 

13,010,721 

15,790,311 

11,811,694 

10358.340 

8,811,968 

1 1,743.  i53 

14,040,682 

9,051,834 


293,209306 


Value. 


dollars     cts. 
453341    80 


193,129 

135.624 

545,098 

645,900 

571,335 

510.956 

516,075 

370,698 

371,827 

333,239 

801,084 

1,044,595 

962,065 

884,753 

1,165.806 

1,108,740 

1,115319 

1,102,271 

642,635 

20.483 

56,785 

647,2«7 

1345,064 

1.4'2S,32d 

1364,786 

1,018,977 

915,609 

967,975 

1,858397 

1.735.894 

2.110,679 

3,034,343 

1,741,381 

2300,876 

3.165,620 

3,923,473 

3,401,055 

3,765,710 

7,388,423 

5,068,667 

7.704,900 

3,299,898 

4,206340 

3,576,467 

3,436,033 

2,240,321 

4,100,724 

11,967,830 

7,487,767 


40 
29 
00 
68 
40 
37 
83 
53 
04 
48 
00 
96 
00 
53 
60 
95 
50 
50 
80 
00 
67 
50 
50 
00 
20 
45 
89 
00 
00 
00 
35 
39 
34 
60 
00 
06 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
01 
60 

17 

40 
70 
52 


110,177,761    36 


Rowan  Gold  Mines, — It  is  stated  in  the  Salisburj/  Watchman,  **  that  there  is 
in  Rowan  county^  North  Carolina,  the  richest  gold  mine  that  has  yet  been  disco- 
Tered  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  small  vein^  from  four  to  twelve  inches  wide ; 
many  bushels  of  the  material  taken  from  it,  have  overgone  200  dollars  to  the 
bushel,  and  some  as  high  as  500  dollars.^  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Mecklen- 
fjurg  Jeffersonianj  "that  11,876  dwts.  of  gold  had  been  taken  from  it  by  seven 
hands  about  a  month  since.  As  might  be  expected,  in  so  small  a  vein,  the  water 
soon  became  unmanageable,  and  they  began  again  at  the  surface,  and  struck  a 
vein  parallel  to  the  first,  and  nearly  as  rich  as  that.  These  veins,  as  also  all 
those  in  that  region,  are  beUeved  to  increase  in  richness  and  size  as  they  descend. 
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There  are  six  or  eight  other  mines  in  the  same  region^  of  extraordinary  ricdmess 
and  different  in  many  particulars  from  the  other  vein  mines  in  North  Carolina." 
Georgia  Gold  Mines. — Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Greorgia  to  a 
member  of  Congress  from  that  state. 

"  DahUmegOy  Jtme  7,  1842. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun's  mine  is  still  doing  wonders ;  it  is  the  real  El  Dor€uio.  In  eigh- 
teen days  from  the  time  the  mine  was  opened,  and  ending  the  28th  ultimo,  the 
amount  deposited  and  assayed  at  the  mint  is  6027  dollars  29  cents.  The  amount  dog 
last  week,  after  burning  off  the  quicksilver,  and  deposited  this  morning  at  the  mint  u 
269-fy^  ounces,  or  5387  dwts.  before  melting. 

**  A  mine  was  discovered  in  Cherokee  about  two  months  since,  the  product  of  which, 
as  I  am  informed  by  several  persons,  is  one  pound  of  gold  per  day  to  four  hands. 


Daily  Product  of  Mr.  Calhoun 

*s  Mine. 

DATES. 

Products. 

Mat  80 

dwta. 

6M 

590 

1118 

1893 

1100 

May  81 

Juoe  1*. .••••• •...■■.. •••.■••*.••.••.•..■•.•• 

iane  » 

Jane  S..  .•■• 

Totol 

6331 

"  The  Augusta  (Georgia)  Constitutionalist  says,  '  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  Dahk>- 
nega  branch  mint  has  not  discontinued,  as  was  proposed  last  winter — the  operationf 
increasing  in  importance  by  the  recent  discovery  of  more  productive  veins  of  gold  '** 

Silver  Mines  in  North  Carolina. — ^The  Washington  Mining  Company  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  January* 
1839,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  100  dollars  aach. 
The  charter  priyileges  extend  to  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  mine  worked  is 
situated  in  Davidson  county.  North  Carolina,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Lexington. 

The  estate  in  which  the  mining  establishment  is  situated,  and  on  which  about 
sixty  buildings  have  been  erected,  contains  466  acres,  and  was  sold  to  the  com- 
pany in  1840,  for  479,500  dollars. 

In  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  report  of  1842,  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  forty- 
feet  level,  the  yield  of  the  ore,  when  dressed,  was  about  fifty  per  cent  of  lead, 
and  from  twenty  to  120  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead.  The  value  of  the 
silver  varied  from  one  dollar  eighty  cents,  to  two  dollars  eighty  cents  per  ounce; 
its  price  being  enhanced  by  the  large  proportion  of  gold  found  in  combination 
with  it  at  this  depth. 

At  the  sixty-feet  level,  the  ore  increased  in  richness,  but  was  irregular  in  its 
value.  At  its  best  points,  it  yielded  as  much  as  5000  ounces  to  the  ton.  The 
general  average  is  stated  to  be  126  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  metal«  Here 
the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  was  first  met  with,  in  small  quantities ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  ore  continued  similar  to  the  forty-feet  level,  being  a  carbonate  of  lead, 
with  the  exception  of  the  proportion  of  gold,  which  gradually  diminished,  but 
was  recovered  again  at  the  160-feet  level. 
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Arriving  at  the  100-feet  level,  the  gtlena  predominated ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
the  mine  presented  the  same  aspect  as  at  the  60  feet,  increasing  in  regularity. 

At  the  160-feet  level,  the  vein  is  nearly  all  sulphuret,  as  regards  the  lead,  and 
the  area  is  enlarged.  It  was  estimated,  that  this  argentiferous  ore»  locally  termed 
^^  the  black  ore,"  produced  on  an  average  from  eighty- seven  dollars  fifty  cents  to 
100  dollars  per  ton,  in  equal  proportions  as  to  value  of  the  lead  and  the  silver, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  smelting.  It  was  at  this  level  that  some  masses 
of  rich  blue  galena  were  met  with,  worth  at  the  rate  of  1000  dollars  per  ton. 

The  Was])ingU>n  mine  is  situated  about  eighty  miles  from  Raleigh,  the  capital 
of  the  stafe^  and  tlie  present  terminus  of  the  great  chain  of  railroad  from  the 
north.  It  is  also  100  miles  from  Fayetteville,  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on 
Fear  river.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  tlie  mine  to  Philadelphia,  has  been 
generally  eighty-five  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  has  not  exceeded  one  dollar. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mining  operations  up  to  November  1, 1842, 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  montlis,  the  actual  product  was  2661  pigs  of  argenti- 
ferous lead,  yielding  silver  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  13,288  dollars  68  cents, 
this  being  the  net  value,  after  deducting  the  charges  of  the  United  States  mint 
for  separating  the  gold  from  the  silver,  and  alloy  requisite  to  reduce  it  to  the 
standard  o^  coinage. 

The  litharge  necessarily  made  in  obtaining  these  results,  netted  the  value 
of  5499  dollars  11  cents,  forming  an  aggregate  value  of  18,787  dollars  79  cents 
The  period  embraced  by  this  return  was  one  of  heavy  expense  in  erecting  build- 
ings and  machinery,  in  sinking  the  engine  shaft,  in  carrying  forward  the  cross- 
cut, in  expensive  explorations,  and  in  much  costly  work,  at  a  total  outlay  of 
29,824  dollars  84  cents. 

The  new  board  of  superintendents  obtained  possession  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1843,  and  this  statement  includes  from  that  time  up  to  the  1st  instant,  during 
which  time  the  produce  of  the  mine  has  been  in  all  40,379  dollars  47  cents, 
viz.: — 


Amount  of  silver  received 
lead 


9  •%-««                 ,,.... 

y  scoritt     „             ... 

,  silver  in  port     •         .        •         . 

,  lead         ,y    . 

y  litharge  y,         •        .         •         . 

,  metal  and  scorise  in  transmission 


dollars 

cents. 

30,902 

70 

3,589 

27 

2,550 

76 

1,478 

65 

630 

18 

75 

00 

1,152 

91 

40,379 

47* 

*  Report  on  the  Washington  Silver  Mine  of  Davidson  County,  North  Carolina.  By  Richard 
C.  Taylor.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  assavs  of  the  ores,  returns  of  silver  and  gold  produced, 
and  statements  of  the  a&irsof  the  Washington  Mining  Company. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS. 

The  following  report  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  by  R.  M.  Pattemxi. 
director  of  the  mint,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Hoiise  of  Rq)re8e^ 
tatives.  It  exhibits  the  fineness  and  value  by  weight  of  certain  foreign  gold  8^ 
silver  coins. 


Gold  Coiivs. 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain,  tevereiffn  «... 
France,    piece*   of   40    and    20 

francs 

Spain,  donUoon  and  parts 

Mexico,  „  

P«m,  „  

Chili,  „  

Columbia,  donbloona  of  Bogota.. 

„  „  Popayan 

New  Ofenada,  doabkxws,  1837- 

1838 


FinenoM  ia 

Yalneper 

thouaandtiis. 

dwt. 

cents. 

915.fi 

04.02 

8dO. 

9%^ 

860. 

80fil 

868. 

80^1 

868. 

80.71 

868. 

89.71 

870. 

89.0S 

858. 

88.68 

871. 

00.01 

COUNTRIES. 


Boliria,  doablooos 

Central  America,  doabloons  .... 

La  PUta*  „  .... 

Portufal,  Johannes  and  k*lf .... 

„         crown    (of    AOO    reis) 

and  half,  since  1838.. 

Brasil,   frfeoe  of  0;400   reis,   of 

1838 


FfalM 


iths.) 


870. 

830. 
58lS.ta 
{968. 

914. 

914. 
914. 


ctsK 


Silver  Corns. 


COUNTRIES. 


Spain,  dollar  of  the  Peniosala.. 

„       pillar   dollar  of  Spanish 

America 

France,    crown   (ceased    to   be 

coined  in  1793) 

France,  ft  re-franc  piece 

Mexico,  arersge  of  rarions  mints, 

and  in  the  propordoa  asaallj 

presented  here 


Fineness  in 
thousandths. 


900. 

898. 

909. 
900. 

807. 


Value  per 
ounce. 


centi. 
110.36 

116.10 

117.53 
110.36 


115  97 


COUNTRIES. 


Peru  and  North  and  Soattt  Pern 
dollar 

Chili  dollar 

Central  American  dollar. ....... 

BranI,  lestamped  dollar  of  900 
reis 


Finen« 


001. 
906. 
896. 

808. 


Tdsepe 


ii«J» 


The  value  of  the  gold  coins,  as  ascertained  by  assay,  is^  in  nearly  every  ox, 
less  than  the  legal  value  as  established  by  the  act  of  8th  of  June,  1834.  Tliis 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  schedule : 


c  O  I'  N  T  R  I  R  s. 


Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain...  ., 

„  Portugal 

„  Brazil , 

France , 


f» 


Value  by 
assay. 


cents. 
94.8 
94.8 
94.8 
93.1 


Value  by 
law. 


cents. 

94.63 
94.46 
94.46 
92.9S 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  C ohia  off  Spain 

Mexico 

Columbia,  Bogota. . 
n  Popayan 


*t 


Value  by 
assay 

ceelB. 
89.9 
80.9 
89.9 

mj9 


T»he»I 

hv- 


ma 


•*  The  general  over-valuation  of  foreign  gold  coins  (says  the  director)  has  '^^^"?J? 
two  circumstances  ;  the  first  is,  that  the  coins  in  question  were  assumed  to  reach  inaf 
legal  standard  ;  an  assumption  not  confirmed  by  our  assays.  Thus,  for  exampfi  ^ 
fineness  of  the  coins  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  is  estimated  at  ^^ 
(corresponding  to  916  1-3  thousandths),  whereas  our  assays  shovr  the  first  ^J*?". 
915  1-2,  and  the  two  last  but  914  thousandths.  A  second  cause  of  this  over-va/oatJOi 
originates  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  law  of  January  18,  1837,  the  standard  ©^ <>"/£7 


coins  was  raised  from  8S9.225  thousandths  to  900,  while  their  weight  remained  un«' 
so  that  the  pure  gold  in  our  coins  is  held  at  a  somewhat  less  nominal  value  smce  i 
change  of  standard  than  it  was  before.  A  corresponding  diminution  was  of  cou 
called  for  in  the  legal  value  given  to  the  pure  gold  in  foreign  coins,  but  it  bas  "^  - 
been  made. 

"The  act  of  June  28,  1834,  is  therefore  erroneous  and  impolitic,  because  it  stamps 
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greater  value  upon  foreign  gold  coins  than  upon  our  own,  and  thus  misleads  the  public, 
and  prevents  recoinage.  It  is  unnecessary,  because  the  mints  of  the  United  States  are 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  gold  coinage  required  for  circulation  ;  and  it  is  incon- 
venient, because  the  foreign  coins  which  it  makes  a  legal  tender  do  not  correspond  in 
value  and  denomination  with  our  money  of  account.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave,  most 
respectfully,  to  recommend  that  the  act  in  question  be  repealed. 

'' The  Act  of  June  25,  1834,  making  Spanish  American  dollars  a  legal  currency  at  100 
cents  each,  and  French  five-franc  pieces  at  93  cents  each,  does  not  lead  to  any  injustice 
that  ]  am  aware  of." 

COST  OF  COINAGE  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Particulars  of  the  cost  of  coinage  at  the  several  mints  of  the  United  States, 
from  a  report  laid  before  Congress,  March  31,  1842 : — 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  15 
dollars  40  cents;  for  1839,  2  dollars  99  cents;  for  1840,  I  dollar  50  cenU ;  and  for 
1841,  1  dollar  41  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  72 
dollars  18  cenU  ;  for  1839,  35 dollars  30 cents;  for  1840,  37  dollars  70  cents;  and  for 
1841,  37  dollars  79  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  67 
dollars  4  cents;  for  1839,  42  dollars  62  cents  ;  for  1840,  43  dollars  51  cents ;  and  for 
1841,  28  dollars  50  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  coining  100  dollars*  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  for  1838, 
1  dollar  52  cents  ;  for  1839,  2  dollars  7  cents;  for  1840,  2  dollars  48  cents;  and  for 
1841,4  dollars  34  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  2  dollars  23  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for 
1838  154  dollars  6  cents  ;  for  1839,  19  dollars  72  cents  ;  for  1840,  5  dollars  68  cents ; 
and  for  1841,8  dollars  12  cents  ;  the  average  for  the  last  two  years — the  first  two  not 
being  a  fair  criterion  of  the  average  cost,  being  6  dollars  68  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
17  dollars  82  cents  ;  for  1839,  9  dollars  3  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  44  cents  ;  and  for 
1841,  9  dollars  2  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  10  dollars  59  cents,  and 
that  of  the  last  three  years  9  dollars  15  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
12  dollars  43  cents  ;  for  1839,  10  dollars,  78  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  32  cents  ;  and 
for  1841,  6  dollars  6  cents  ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  9  dollars  47  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  for 
1838,  1  dollar  52  cents  ;  for  1839,  2  dollars  7  cents  ;  for  1840,2  dollars  48  cenU  ;  and 
for  1841,4  dollars  34  cents  ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  2  dollars  23  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
154  dollars  6  cents;  for  1839,  19  dollars  72  cents;  for  1840,  5  dollars  68  cents;  and 
for  1841,  8  dollars  12  cents.  The  first  of  these  should  be  excluded,  and  perhaps  the 
second,  as  any  foundation  for  a  judgment  respecting  this  mint.  The  average  for  the  last 
two  years  was  6  dollars  68  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
17  dollars  82  cents  ;  for  1839,  9  dollars  3  cents ;  for  1840, 9  dollars  44  cents  ;  and  for 
1841,  9 dollars  2  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  10  dollars  59  cents,  and 
that  of  the  last  three  years  9  dollars  15  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
12  dollars  43  cents ;  for  1839,  10  dollars  78  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  32  cents  ;  and  for 
1841, 6  dollars  6  cents ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  9  dollars  47  cents ;  and  that 
of  the  last  three  8  dollars  49  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  of  coin  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was^  in  1838, 39  cents ; 
for  1839, 67  cents  ;  for  1840,  79  cents  ;  and  for  1841,  1  dollar  12  cents  ;  the  average  for 
the  four  years  being  64  cents. 
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The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  New  Orleani  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
15  dollars  40  cents  ;  for  1839»  2  dollars  99  cento;  for  1840,  1  dollar  60  cento  }  and  for 
1841, 1  dollar  41  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  72  dollars 
18  cento-,  for  1839,  35  dollars  30  cento;  for  1840,  37  dollars  70  cento ;  and  for  1841, 
37  dollars  79  cento. 

The  cost  of  coining  J  00  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
67  dollars  4  cento  ;  for  1839,  42  dollars  62  cento  ;  for  1840,  42  dollars  51  cento;  and 
for  1841,  28  ciollars50  cents. 

V^LUE  of  Specie  and  Bullion,  Imported  aiid  Exported  Annually,  from  1821  to  1845. 


IMPORTED. 


YEARS, 
ending  September  30. 


1891 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1823 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835  

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841   

1842 

1843,9mtlu.endingJuDe 

1844 

1845 


BULLION. 


Gold. 


dolUrs. 


ll,9tl 
151,0-iO 
116,194 

91,049 

69,050 
110,633 
115,267 
166,191 
102,021 

48,267 
203^5 
655,457 
1.913.137 
636,549 
930,694 

86,540 
973,127 
137.749 

56,365 
212.096 


Silver. 


dollars. 

84,5*90 
411,444 
930,771 
319,451 
36S,8t7 
402,037 

•  •   •  • 

465.063 
837.107 
1.049,343 
686.283 
736,711 
197,840 
514,417 
765,283 
818.350 
594,201 
892,843 
140,080 
469.434 
974.296 
38,458 
243,993 


SPECIE. 


Gold. 


doHan. 


34.054 

878.957 

4(M46 

1,019.399 

738.570 

706.498 

705,879 

765,838 

614.665 

663.585 

8.479;»7 

1,069,730 

6.S1 8.796 

1399,265 

11.444, 189 

1,073.040 

3.812,030 

1.131,700 

700.999 

17,964,470 


SUver. 


dollan. 

7,980,000 
9,958,409 
4,867,195 
8.013,489 
6,9Jt.66l 
6,740,  |» 
6,618.077 
6,910^58 
5,740,839 
6,985.475 
6.687.638 
4.454,107 
6.I<W,676 
18.631,043 
10.040.968 
6,850,669 
7.490.809 
9,679.390 
4,980316 
9,328,929 
3,444,099 
8,900.964 
6,039,076 


TOTAL 


M64390 
S.3Gd.846 
9,007.39« 
8,379,835 
6,15a765 

0.880396 
S,151,1<S 
7,48».;41 
7,4#3,6t9 
8.155364 
7.349JM5 
9.907,501 
737«>3B8 

13431,447 
U,4iO,8SI 
lt,M6.4]4 
17,747.116 
93M,176 
8,889313 


4,«S7,01« 
S3,743334 


EXPORTED. 


YEARS, 

ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 


1891. 

1829. 

1893. 

1894 

1825. 

1316. 

1827. 

1828. 

1820. 

1830. 

1831. 

1839, 

1833. 

1834. 

1835, 

1836 

1837 

1838, 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 


BULLION. 


Gold. 


dollars. 
90 


15.638 
8,011 
i3,H63 
25.970 
10,637 
91,690 
7,615 
20,773 
19,681 

•  •   •  • 

25,777 
10 1,663 

77,660 

166,086 

•  •   •  • 

450 


Silfer. 


dollnrs. 

•  •  •  • 

98,248 
1,800 

•  •   •  • 

10,849 

95,090 
3.936 

49,583 
213,821 

24,  IM 
203,579 
255,517 

•  •  •  • 

9,591 

•  •   •  • 

69,695 

5.600 

9300 

8,040 

47,689 

63,011 


SPECIE. 


Gold. 


doUars. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


315,679 
434,555 
890,304 
998,384 
935,109 
474,876 
899,365 
630.8.V) 
495.890 
276,999 
625,679 
975,940 

1398,653 
740,903 

9.814.650 

1,468300 
677.907 

1,134,009 
504,666 


Silver. 


dollars. 
10,477369 
10.781339 
6,871,187 
73143A2 
8,470,534 
3323385 
6.139.155 
6365,804 
3.136.941 
73 1, 099 
8331380 
8351,417 
1,7?J,196 
l,.?8o,967 
6,129,499 
8,694,180 
9.756,914 
9,299349 
3,968.036 
4,665359 
6381,452 
3308.788 
2,613383 


TOTAL. 


dollani. 
10,478,059 
10310,180 
6379.987 
7.014392 
8.797,053 
4,098378 
6.971306 
7.M0.439 
4311»i34 
1.941,099 
6.990,4.57 
4.346399 
9344359 
1376.298 
9.748,174 
3,978,508 
4.709,7:0 
3,039,106 
6,860389 
6,181341 
7337,846 
3.649.786 
3.118399 


doIUrs. 


6093-^ 

1343,574 

693,037 

6193M 

937,191 

9.098,474 

1,410,911 

366349 

400300 

799301 

349,738 

1363319 
479,941 
1308338 
8385.073 
9,746.486 
1,170,794 
934,408 


OKABD  TOriS- 


4.70433* 
8314300 
83«3,47i 
4394.010 
9,178,771 
9.914331 
9,«S8wM» 
3,61  UOI 


s; 


S306.MC 
8wr68J43 

S.4I7J014 


4J8U33» 
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PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  public  lands,  or  lands  not  belonging  to  individuals  or  to  corporate 
bodies,  were,  and  continue  to  be,  held,  at  least  administratively,  and  for  sale,  as 
the  property  of  the  federal  government ;  but  under  certain  stipulations  as  bear- 
ing on  the  rights  of  the  respective  states,  or  territories,  within  which  these  lands 
are  situated. 

The  lands  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution, 
claimed  by  the  several  states  on  the  tenure  of  original  colonial  charters,  which, 
although  general  in  their  terms,  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  At  that  period,  the 
war  had  impoverished  the  coffers,  increased  the  liabilities,  and  diminished  the 
^resources  of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  recommendations  were  accordingly 
made  to  the  several  states,  to  cede  their  titles  to  the  western  lands  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  In  accordance  with  this  recommenda* 
tion,  several  of  the  states  ceded  their  titles  to  the  lands  claimed  under  their 
original  patents. 

*«  The  tracts,  thus  ceded,  embrace  three  separate  territories.  One  of  tho«e  territories, 
coroprisiog  Ohio,  Indiana,  llliDois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  a  tract  extending 
north  of  the  river  Ohio  and  wesc  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  reaching  northward  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  was  originally 
claimed  by  Virginia;  a  state  that  was  in  the  possession  of  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskias, 
having  defended  those  places  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Claims  to  the  same  ter* 
ritory,  were  urged  by  Massachusetts,  Conneclicut,  and  New  York,  which,  together  with 
Virginia,  ceded  to  the  union  their  rights  to  this  tract.  Georgia  ceded  to  the  union  its 
claims  to  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.* 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  ceded  their  claims  to  land  lying  within  the  state  of 

Tennessee.^t 

The  first  tract  was  denominated  the  north-western  territory.  For  the  govern- 
ment of  this  territory,  an  ordinance  was  framed  in  1787»  The  boimdaries  of  the 
states  within  the  limits  of  the  territory,  were  fixed  by  the  fifth  article  of  the 
ordinance :  that  instrument  providing,  at  the  same  time,  ^'  that  there  should  be 
formed  therein  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  states."  The  ordinance 
declares  that  '*  the  legislatures  of  those  districts,  or  new  states,  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 

*  Report  of  the  Hon.  William  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  on  the  public  lands,  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  2,  1843. 

f  The  tract  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  reserve,  was 
excepted  from  the  cession  by  Connecticut.  This  is  now  the  basis  of  the  Connecticut  school 
fund. 
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assembled^  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  seeming 
the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bondjide  purchasers  ;"*  and,  also,  that  ^^  no  tax  shall 
be  imposed  on  lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  that^  in  no  case, 
non-residents  should  be  taxed  higher  than  residents/^  Upon  the  same  subject, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  provides,  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  public  property  of  the  United  States*  The  ordinance 
also  prescribes,  ^^  that,  when  the  several  territories  shall  have  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  population,  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  union  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  states/' 

Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  in  1803.  From  the  valuable  object  to 
be  attained  by  the  possession  of  the  control  of  the  entire  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, although  without  any  clear  constitutional  authority,  the  sum  of  15,000,000 
dollars  was  paid. 

The  territory  of  Florida  was  purchased  the  22nd  day  of  February,  1819,  by 
treaty  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Statement  respectinfi^  the  Lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  North  America,  under 

Deeds  of  Cession,  from  the  States,  and  from  Foreign  Nations.  * 

Territory  Northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  East  of  the  Mississippi  river,  ceded  by  the 

States. 


STATES. 


Ohio* 

IndUna..., 
UHnois.... 
Mlebigan.. 
Wbconsln. 


Affifregate. 


Acqairei. 


acres. 
17.733^1 
32.309,660 
83.941.901 
4S.17ft,93S 
47^1,600 


SoM. 


UBMld. 


16M0S.O44 


SCfOS. 
13.144.013 
13.788.665 

11.468  m 

9,190,498 
1,994.147 


49,594,844 


•cret. 

1,063,750 

5,481,480 

19.894,086 

31,198.652 

4S;»17.807 


100.855,784 


Indian  Tide. 


17,733.841 
22,800.069 
35,941,902 
81,118,392 
20,868,925 


136,967.729 


H^Abyladiui 


l],O50wO40 

17,377.675 


2M34,315 


•  Tli«M  qoftntitiM  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  aro  exelvaive  of  the  Virginia  military  diatrict,  ooDtniaing  87tS^ 
acres  ;  and  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserre,  containing  3.366,921  acres  in  the  foraser  stote,  an«l  the  hjisiHwb  of 
150,000  acres  in  the  latter,  to  Clarke  and  his  associates,  which  were  reeerred  by  the  deeds  of  eeasion. 

Territory  North  of  Thirty-one  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  East  of  the 
rtrer,  ceded  by  the  States. 


STATES. 


Mississippi 


Aggregate. 


Aoqnired. 


acres. 
82,742,080 
28,527,050 


01.260,130 


Sold. 


10,864.606 
9,583,446 


19308.054* 


Unsold. 


20,806,920 
11,860,830 


81.076,750 


Indian  Title 
Extinguished. 


32,742,080 
28,827,050 


HeldhylndisBK. 


61309,130 


«  The  anantities  put  down  as  sold  in  the  states  of  Alabana  and  MissiasippI  (north  of  the  31st  degree  of  latitade). 
are  exchii4Te  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Ghickssaw  Indians,  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit.  The  area  ef  this  oesaso  n 
as  follows  :~ 


In  Mississippi. 
In  Alabama. . . 


ef  this 

Acres. 

(,268306 
434,589 


Area  of  Chickasaw  nation. 


Of  which  there  remains  ensold— 

In  Mississippi 

In  Alabama 


Quantity  unsold. 


0,718,585 


088,517 
81833S 

1,192,055 


*  Ordinance  of  1787,  of  the  government  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio. 
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Territory  ceded  by  France  and  Spain, 


STATES,    &e. 


IfiMoari.... 
Arkmnras. . . , 
f  <oqiriap> . . . 
BfiMiMippi*. 
AUbainaf ... 

Florida 

lowmt 


Ceded. 


Sold. 


Aggregate... 
Grand  Total. 


aeretf. 

4S,8M»087 

8M68.9n 

9O,4a7|050 

t,M7.l84 

1,250,140 

a6,7ftft,840 

846,395,680$ 


981,018,607 


acres. 

7,975,0M 

«,622.4I4 

S,9S8,70S 

38.378 

155,23< 

855,104 

1,194,910 


16,769,760 


UnMld. 


32,011,630 

16.278,241 

16,395,170 

^438,251 

],068A»38 

34,332,055 

629,425,037 


805,559,222 


1,208,289.781       I         85.262,658      |       038,091,705 


Indian  Title 
Extinguished. 


acres. 
42,854,6S7 
31.468,911 
20,437,050 

t,ft47,184 

1,250,140 
36,755,340 

7,062331 


142,405,758 


340,042,617 


Held  by  Indians. 


acres* 


706,017.160 


706,917,169 


735,351,484 


•  South  of  31st  degree  of  latitude.  f  South  of  31  st  degree  of  Utitode. 

;  lodnding  the  whole  north-westara  tarritory  to  the  PaoUko  ocean,  and  the  lands  west  of  the  statee  of  If  Isaouri  and 
Arkansas. 

I  This  quantity  of  840,206,080  acres  includes  the  quantity  of  132>296,680  acres,  south  of  Che  La  Platte  rirer  set  apart 
t7  8^^n>«°t  for  the  emigrant  Indians.  Also,  the  7,082^31  acres,  in  the  territory  of  Iowa  proper,  ceded  to  the 
United  States. 

Non.---lB  the  foregoing  taUes,  the  flrat  ootumn  contains  the  quantity  of  land  embraced  in  the  cession  ;  the  second 
the  quantity  of  land  sold  to  September  80, 1841 1  the  third,  the  quantity  of  land  remaining  unsold ;  the  fourth  the 
quantity  ofland  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished }  the  fifl^,  the  quantity  of  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  is 
unextinguished.  The  quantities  of  land  put  down  in  the  sereral  sUtes  and  territories,  except  Ohio  and  Indiana,  as 
remaining  uiupld,  were  neeessarOy  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  by  estimates,  as  follows  t— From  the  estimated  area 
f5r^  t^^*  ^^  qoantity  soM,  and  otherwise  disposed  of,  was  deducted,  and  U&e  remainder  treated  as  land  remauiing 
to  be  sold.  * 


By  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  large  tracts  of  their  territories  have  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  respect  to  the  Aborigines  on  their  lands,  a 
writer  in  the  Mechanics*  Magazine  remarks — 

'^  Upon  their  own  soil  and  among  themselves,  so  far  as  their  rights  of  person  are 
concerned,  the  governments  of  those  tribes  are  considered  independent  governments. 
It  is  true,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  assumed  the  right  of  purchasing 
their  land  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  purchaser;  but  the  territory  of  the  Indians  has 
never  been  offered  for  sale,  by  this  country,  without  a  fair  and  full  purchase  of  their 
title.  The  first  treaty  made  with  them  by  us,  was  that  of  Greenville,  in  1795 ;  and  as  it 
may  be  considered  a  model  of  subsequent  treaties,  and  may  exhibit  the  tone  of  our 
policy  regarding  them,  we  would  designate  its  general  terms.  By  this  treaty,  perpetual 
peace  is  established  ;  the  Indians  acknowledge  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
union,  and  engage  to  sell  their  lands  to  them  only.  Certain  regulations,  to  be  preserved 
between  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty,  are  embodied  ;  and,  in  return,  the  United  States 
engage  to  protect  the  Indians,  to  pay  them  in  goods  to  a  certain  amount,  and  to  make 
them  certain  annual  stipulated  payments.  The  relation  of  the  government  to  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  borders,  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  guardian  to  a  ward,  and  we  trust  that 
our  intercourse  with  them  will  ever  be  charged  with  such  responsibilities  and  duties." 

Upon  the  public  domains  which  formerly  belonged  to  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  various  claims  have  been  made  by  individuals  to  tracts,  either  by  virtue 
of  occupancy,  or  under  the  title  of  grants,  made  by  those  governments,  before 
the  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  order  to  adjust  those  claims,  or 
rights,  commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  several  acts  of  Congress  to  exa- 
mine the  validity  of  those  titles  or  claims,  to  decide  upon  them,  or  to  report 
the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  to  Congress.  Titles  derived  from  legiti- 
mate authority,  have  been  confirmed;  and  claims  have  also  been  confirmed  upon 
grounds  of  equity,  although  the  legal  titles  had  not  been  perfect.*     In  17B7>  one 

*  Reports  of  these  Land  Boards  are  included  in  the  American  State  Papers. 
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million  and  a  half  of  acres  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  company,  by  which  the  state  d 
Ohio  was  first  colonised.  Two  years  afterward,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  for  the  purchase  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  betroea 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami;  but  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  paymart 
of  the  purchase  money,  the  patent  conveyed  a  much  smaller  tract. 

The  first  act  of  Congress  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  limited  the  sale  to  tncti 
of  not  less  than  four  thousand  acres  each*  This  plan  might  have  been  coorc* 
nienty  but  it  was  eminently  favourable  to  land  jobbing,  by  confining  the  per- 
chase  to  a  few  rich  persons,  while  those  with  small  means  were  excluded  fina 
making  such  purchases  from  the  government,  and  consequently  obliged  to  pi; 
high  prices  to  the  jobbers.  In  July,  17^^  Alexander  Hamilton^  then  secreter 
of  the  treasury,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  whidi 
provided — 

**  That  the  tracts  set  apart  to  each  settler,  should  not  exceed  100  acres  ;  that  tk 
prices  of  the  land  sold  under  special  contract,  should  be  thirty  cents  per  acre,  payable 
m  gold  or  silver,  or  in  public  securities,  computing  those  bearing  an  interest  of  six  pei 
cent  per  annum,  the  same  as  gold  and  silver,  and  those  bearing  a  future  or  less  interest  at 
a  proportionate  value.  In  every  instance  of  credit  it  was  required,  that  one  quaitff 
should  be  paid  down,  and  independent  security  be  given  for  the  residue,  and  that  afi 
surveys  of  the  land  should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser." 

Another  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1800^  which  facilitated  the  sale  of  die 
public  lands,  and  a  report  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  25rd 
of  January,  1804,  recommending  ^'  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  tracts  offered 
for  sale. 

The  minimum  price  for  the  public  land,  previous  to  the  year  1800,  was  two 
dollars  per  acre,  one-fourth  of  which  was  required  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  remainder  in  three  annual  instalments,  a  discount  of  eight  per 
cent  being  allowed  if  the  purchaser  paid  in  advance.  Jobbers  continued  to  pur- 
chase land  extensively.  Many  of  those  jobbers,  speculating  on  credit,  were 
ruined.  They  were  aided  by  the  banks  to  an  extent  that  was,  among  other 
causes,  fatal  both  to  the  jobbers  and  to  the  banks. 

The  system  now  adopted  fur  the  survey,  sale,  and  distribution  of  the  public 
land  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  commission  of  the  general  land  office,  to 
combine  many  facilities  to  purchasers  and  settlers.  The  tracts  ordered  to  be 
brought  into  market  are  first  surveyed  and  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles 
square,  and  subdivided  into  sections  of  one  square  mile,  each  containing  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  lines  are  run  parallel  to  the  cardinal  points,  snd 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  excepting  where  they  are  formed  by  an  Indisn 
boundary  line,  or  the  course  of  a  stream.  The  sections  are  subdivided  into 
quarter,  half-quarter,  and  quarter-quarter  sections,  the  first  contidning  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  the  second  eighty,  and  the  third  forty ;  their  dimensions 
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being  accurately  ascertained  by  fixed  rules  which  are  prescribed  by  law.  The 
survey  is  performed  by  two  principal  surveyors,  by  whom  their  deputies  are 
appointed^  all  being  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office,  in  Washington.  The  townships  are  ranged  and  numbered,  and  the  sec- 
tions in  each  township  are  also  numbered  from  one  to  thirty-six.  The  parallels 
of  surveys  are  based  upon  a  series  of  true  meridian  lines*  One  principal  meridian 
line  is  in  Ohio,  the  second  in  Indiana,  the  third  in  Illinois,  and  the  rest  in  other 
states,  each  constituting  the  parallel  of  a  series  of  surveys,  which  divides  the 
whole  territory  into  squares,  defined  with  accuracy  in  parallel  ranges,  by 
''  blazing^*  the  trees,  a  process  that  is  performed  by  cutting  with  a  hatchet 
the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  wood  from  the  sides  of  their  trunks.  The  precision 
of  these  modes  of  survey  prevents  disputes  r^arding  boundary  lines. 

When  the  lands  are  surveyed,  a  land  office  is  established  in  each  district,  and 
on  the  day  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  public  sale  of  land 
takes  place,  the  whole  being  offered  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder,  above 
the  fixed  minimum  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  The  tracts  re- 
maining unsold,  are  then  offered  to  the  public  at  private  sale,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  land  offices  at  the  minimum  price.  One  section  in  each  township 
that  is,  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  land,  is  reserved,  perpetually,  to  maintain  com- 
mon schools  within  the  township.  One  entire  township,  comprising  23,040 
acres  is  also  reserved  in  each  state  and  territory,  for  the  maintenance  cf  higher 
seminaries  of  education.  Five  per  cent  are  reserved  on  the  amount  of  sales  in 
each  state,  three-fifths  of  which  are  required  to  be  expended  by  Congress  in  the 
making  of  roads  through  the  state,  and  two-fifths  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.     All  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  reserved  to  the  government. 

In  each  district,  the  duties  of  the  land  office  are  performed  by  a  register  and 
receiver;  the  register  sells  the  land,  and  the  receiver  collects  the  payments. 
£ach  of  these  officers  keeps  his  own  records,  performing  his  functions  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  holding  separate  responsibilities.  They  are  each  re- 
quired to  keep  separate  accounts,  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the  general 
land  office  at  Washington,  the  one  of  sales,  and  the  other  of  receipts :  each  officer 
being  considered  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  All  tracts  are  so  marked  and 
numbered  upon  the  books  of  the  land  offices,  that  a  purchaser  may  select  a  tract 
the  register  and  receiver  having  only  to  receive  the  money  and  give  the  vouchers 
for  a  title.  Each  purchaser  is  then  granted  an  original  patent  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  most  perfect  title  to  the  soil. 
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QuANTiTT  of  Land  granted  to  eadi  of  the  States  and  TemtorieSy  and  die  PopoNik 

which  granted — up  to  February  7,  1839. 


8TATS8  AND  TIRKI. 
TORIES. 


Ohio 

IndUoa... 
lllinoia.... 
MiMoivi**  • 
Alabama  .  • 
ICiMiMippi 
Loalalaoa  . 
Mioli%ao.- 
ArkaD«a«.< 
Florida.... 
WiMxnuiii. 
Iowa 

TMal 


Colkcca* 
4ec. 


acres. 
60,120 
46.0S0 

46,M0 

46.0M 
46,080 
46^080 
46,060 
46.060 
46,060 


630,400 


Canalfl. 


1^036,987 
494,08 
480,088 

•  ■  •  • 

480,000 


•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 


ni,S88 


S,SS6.7I1 


PaMic 
Baildiafi. 


acre*. 

•  •  .a 

tJBM 
t,449 

1,690 
1,880 

•  •   •  •  I 

IMOO 

10,680 

1,198 


SM80 


98,680 
98,010 
191,699 
46,088 
98,040 


46,888 
46,080 


899,619 


RadoaiTa  af 


1,14M87 
685,908 

^S0,969 


471,S98 
47,868 
40,000 


10t.7iO 

47,900 

917,980 


s^ai.uo 


887,tM 

889^19 
786,198 

867  JW 


874,18S 
1.090,898 


19«J4i 


9,806,987 


TaiL 


MtMU 
IJHIO 

ij 


mm 
mm 

mm 


iV^ii 


Statembnt  of  the  Quantity  of  Publio  Land,  in  each  State  and  Territoiy, 

obtained  from  the  General  Land  Office. 


in 


im 


STATB8  AND  TERRrTORIBS. 


Ohio 

Indiana ••• 

Micbiaan 

lJlio«ib 

Miflonnri 

Arkaiwaa 

LoabUnt 

MiaolMippi..... 

AlalMaBa 

Florida  Territorr 

Wiooamia  Torritonr 

Iowa  Territory  (part  ceded) 

1/Mtdad  territory  ea»t  of  tha 
Rocky  moontaiof,  weot  of  Mia- 
■itiippi  river,  and  ooath  of 
forty-nine  defrreo  Utitade 

VDeaded  territory  waat  of  the 
Rocky  moantalao,  and  oooth  of 
lirty-niDc  degreea  latitude... 


Extended  Area. 


Total. 


95,861,588* 

18,411^1* 

88.496.994 

85.«86,900 

43.169.098 

81.919,668 

98.997.689 

80.158.854 

89.499.879 

84.498.055 

47.175.989 

16.918.079 


478,649,708 
118,586,898 


ladlaB  TMe  Bxtia. 
fnialied. 


95,a61.8e3« 
SS.411^1* 

88.496.994t 

48.160.098 

81,911.568 

18.997.609 

88.153,864 

89,488,871 

84.493,058 

98,148.499t 

16^13.979t 


ReMbjlAdiane. 


aa 


1,084,064,908$ 


867,947.165 


19,M1J88 

•  •  •  • 

478,549.788 
918,686,890 


QaaadtyStfnn' 


•OW- 

9USMN 

tU4un 
tuum 


716,117.898 


injitu» 


NoTK.— The  flret  otdomn  emhracea  the  eettatated  qoantity  of  land  in  eadi  Mate  and  territMy;  iW  *<*!''!v, 

7iuantity  of  pabUc  land  in  each  state  and  territory  to  whioh  the  Indian  title  hae  been  extiagveM,  ■P**"^' 
848 ;  the  thiid,  the  qaandty  of  pablie  land  in  each  state  and  territory  to  which  the  Indiaa  title  k«  k«  *^ 
tingiiished.  ap  to  March  1. 1848 ;  the  firarth,  the  quantity  of  land  surreyed. 


«  Include  rrscTTations  in  the  deeds  of  ceesion  flrnos  the  states  to  Ae  United  States,  as  followa:— 

Virginia  military,  in  Ohio 8,709,848 

Connecticut  reserre,  in  Ohio 8,0661991     h 

Clark's  resenre,  in  Indiana 150,888    h 


Total 7,896,779 

t  Inohide  Chippewa  ouri  an  af  4th  of  October,  Jnat  ratiied.  as  fallows :~ 

In  Mfchifan 7,000,000 

In  Wisoensfai 8,888,000 

t  fnclodes  the  18,080,000  acres  oeded  by  the  Sac  and  Pox  treaty,  of  October  11,  1841,  inst  latifled.        ^^ 
Rxd«4?eef  the  189,89^680  aereo  set  apart  ibreviffrant  Indiana,  west  of  the  atatea  of  Niswarf  aa<  An>^ 
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Tablb* 


STATBS    AND    TERRIT0R1B8. 


Ol 


llUnota 


LKmisUna.. 


PlovldA  T«rrlttn7 • •...• ••., 

Wiicanihi  Tfttoty • 

lowttTenitnry  (th«  pwt  oed«d) 

Unoeded  tafritocy  eMt  of  Rooky  nMmntaijM,  wMt  of  ike 

mnMp^  riTor,  tnd  tooth  of  49  degree*  of  ladtode 

Uooedad  torrltory  we«t  of  Rocky  movnUiaf^  oad  oovth  of 

4»  det^eoof  ktUcodo 


ToUJ, 


Acres. 


107,968) 
566,010  V 
1 3,163,000  J 
Ml  1*654  \ 
10,994,056/ 
10,904,410 
8,861,137 
980,980 
78,000 
90^1,196 

ar  ^9,001*) 

10^496^680  1 
478r649^708j 
918,636,390 


81 M  18,037 


Acrro. 


13,916,087 

19,986,610 

10,964^10 
8J661.I37 
980,980* 
78,000* 
90,881,109 

996.494,089^ 


918b686,390> 


811,418,637 


Acres. 


number. 
107,968 
949,909 

16,873,980 


607,066,098 


714,010,488 


NoTS.— 1%e  first  colamn  embrooes  tko  quantity  of  land  nnsarToyed ;  the  second,  dMquaodty  onaiirTeyed  iu  each 
oavv«yor.geoeral's  district  a  the  thkd,  the  qvantity  not  iododed  in  any  land  distriok. 
*  Are  both  excleaiTe  of  private  clainM  and  9M  sorreye  to  be  retraced. 


QUANTITIES,  SURVEYS,  SALBS,   RESERVATIONS,  &C.,  OK  TU fi   PUBLIC  LANDS 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1842. 

Eftliinated  quantity  of  land  yet  to  be  sold,  in- 
cluding the  Uiiceded  territory  south  of  lati-  doUars.         cents.                 acres, 
tude  49  deg.             1 ,034,064,993 

Deduct  reservations          ...             •  7,526,779 

LeaTing 1,076,538,214 

Valne,  at  1  dollar  25  cenU  per  acre  .  .       1,345,672,767  50 

Of  the  above  qvantity  the  Indian  tith  ia  ex- 

tingiiished  to 367,947,165 

Uneitin^uished        ....  •  716,117,828 

8arveyed 272,646,356 

Unsurveyed 811,418,637 

dollars.       cents. 
Of  the   public  lands  there  have  been   sold 

1 07,796,536  acres,  bringing      .         .         .  170.940,942  62 

Paid  for  Indian  title,  Florida  and  Louisiana 

purchase,  including  interest  .         .     .  68,524,991  32 

Paid  for  surveying  and  selling,  including  pay 

of  salaries  and  fees  ....  9,966,61014 

78,491,601  46 
Balance,  being  the  net  funds  derived  from  .— ^.___ 

the  piblic  lands 92,449,341   16 

In  addition  to  lands  sold  there  have  been  granted  for  internal  improvement,  educa- 
tion, military  services,  reservations,  drc,  33,756,559  acres. 
Of  the  public  lands,  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec-         acres. 

ticut  ceded 169,609,819 

Georgia  ceded '...',  .         58,898,522 

North  and  South  Carolina  ceded 26,432,000 

Purchased  of  France  and  Spain .      987,852,332 
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Statbment  of  Public  Lands  sold,  aod  of  PaymenU  into  the  Treasury  on  Accovnt 

thereof,  in  the  Year  1842. 


STATES  AND  TBRRI. 
TORIBS. 


Ohio 

lodiMia.... 

lllinoU 

MiMOori  ... 
Alabama . . . 
MiwlMippi. 
Lonkiaaa .. 
Michiffao... 
Arkanaaa... 
Wiaeoniin.. 

Iowa 

Florida 

Total 


Laoda  sold,  altar  dedactiof  erre- 
naoos  Emtriea. 


Nuviber. 

85,716.fi8 

55,709.81 

4S7,404.f« 

16MM.M 

IIMS7.M 

43.966. 15 

45,300.38 

25,000.16 

UJIdl.W 

m,805.56 

50.997.71 

5,033.11 


1.119.217.58 


Pordiaao 
Ifoaey. 


din. 

47,380 

09.748 

546,834 

107.633 

146434 

54.958 

50.700 

31.350 

30,480 

168,778 

64,747 

6,916 


eta. 

75 

00 

03 

7« 

17 

45 

44 

31 

18 

90 

13 


M17,072      06 


AiDOWftt  receired  in  Casb,  Tk«aa«rer'a 
oeiptB  and  Treaauvy  Notaa. 


Cash. 


din.  eta. 

43,n6  03 

09484  13 

46at,168  54 

196,494  64 

143,006  10 

53,043  31 

47,973  16 

81.098  63 

39,983  07 

150,907  65 

56,046  58 

4495  59 


l;»0461      93 


Racaipts. 


dira.     da. 
8,600     00 

•  •  •  • 

3,053     00 
100     00 


1,300     00 


6,053     00 


dIra. 


73,798  n 

304  11 

3,960  IZ 

1,016  14 

8,7«7  S8 

151  M 

406  61 

3470  95 

3437  80 

3,0t0  80 


rr* 


450,1071 
ISMOt 


66. 

SgOM 


M 


1 


9649»    OS  I  i^mjtn    9 


Statement  of  Public  Lands  sold,  and  of  PaymenU  into  the  Treasury,    on  Accoirt 
thereof,  in  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Quarters  of  the  Year  1843. 


STATES  AND  TERRI. 
TORIES. 


Obio 

Indiina 

iniooia 

MiMonri 

Alabavia. 

MiMiatippi 

Looiaiana. 

Mkhlfin...... 

Arkanaaa 

Wiacooain 

Iow« 

Florida 

Total 


Landa  aold,  after  daducting 
arroneooa  antriea. 


Acroa. 


number 

9,180  13 

29,379.76 

269412.14 

282461.00 

160,290.88 

27,«US.62 

36,488.21 

9,194.80 

36,610.43 

114,029.04 

118,878.11 

6,177.63 


1,099487.83 


Parcliaae 
Money. 


dollara 

13.750 

36,600 

887493 

352,8U 

200,453 

34478 

45,010 

11.493 

45451 

145,401 

148.597 

7.722 


eta. 
28 
42 
73 
19 
00 
27 
20 
48 
53 
18 
64 
06 


AmonnC  reoeired  in  Caah,  Treaanrex'a 
ceipta  and  Treaanry  Notea. 


Caah. 


Treaanrer*a 
ReceiptB. 


incv  th9  Ti 


Notea 


1 480.426    01 


dollara  eta. 

13,681  53 

35,457  76 

320,621  64 

351,910  44 

195,280  40 

34,164  27 

39444  56 

11.127  36 

36,757  01 

145.200  01 

145424  44 

7.647  06 


d<dlai«    eta.  I  dollara    cu. 


a  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


600    00 
500    00 


400    00 


•  •  •  • 
.... 
• . .  • 


0479    SO 

•  •  •  • 

3433  17 

414  00 

5465  04 

366  IS 

9.094  50 

291  17 

2673  SO 


tki«eqi 
of  the  T 


9305  » 

25,763  21 

309431  98 

S3140  3» 

148,073  » 

40.400  9» 


16404    13 


104400   38 

140350    O 

4,480    a 


1436416    57  I        1400    00  31,617    21     I    14S6j668    31 


Exhibit  of  the  Quantity  of  Public  Land  sold,  and  the  Amount  paid  by  the  Purchasen 
thereof,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  in  each  Year,  from  1835,  to  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  inctusiye. 


STATES  AND  TBRRI- 
TORIBS. 


4lblo 

Indiana 

IlhnuU 

Miaa'>nri 

AUhama 

Mianiasippl 

LonUiana 

Michlffm 

Arkanaaa 

Wia'-onain 

Florida 

ToUl 


1835 


Quantity. 


aem« 

661,435.50 
1,586404.85 
2,006.629.29 

662,180.47 
1,587,067.87 
2,931,181.15 

325,056.58 
I4I7,«47.8I 

630.027.75 

217443.01 
48,364.31 


Value. 


dollara    eta. 

826.224  44 

2,075,571  56 

3,604,608  47 

828,121  81 

I48\449  26] 

3.835.625  55 

407,445  41 

2471,575  17 

787427  99 

316,700  07 

60.455  38 


12464,478.85   I   15,999.804     11    20,074470.92 


1836 


Quantity. 


acrea. 

1,282.991.80 

8,245,344.13 

3, 199,700  •  d4 

1.655,687.66 

1.901,409.00 

2,028.709  60 

879,456.06 

4.189,828.12 

968,535.12 

646,183.73 

87,071.97 


Value. 


dollara    eta. 

1,663,116  56 

4,061,402  68 

4,000494  36 

2,071,204  35 

2477478  78 

2481,262  50 

1,099423  58 

5,241,228  70 

1,204,544  20 

808432  82 

108430  94 


25.167,883    06 


1637 


Quantity. 


470,420.72 
1,249,817.97 
1,012449.10 
063467.75 
881J73  96 
256454.10 
280462.80 
7734t2.8l 
281415.45 
178.783.45 
100,725.72 


doUara 


14^*433  m 

1406416  21 

S9Q496    U 

«n4is  m 

M 
31 

96B47I  10 
353,061  M 
223,4^  4ft 
12549    14 


5,001,103.12     <   7407423    •« 


PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  SVATES. 
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STATES  AND  TBRRI. 
TORIES. 


Ohio 

Indiana.. .. 

IllinoU 

MiMonri.... 
Alabama.... 
Jfiasinippi. 
Ijouiaiana... 
Mlchigaii... 
Arkansas.. . 
'Wisconsiii., 

Iowa 

Florida.... 


1838 


Qaantitj. 


acros. 
243,095.87 
602,4t4.54 
778,560.81 
5IO,IS4.Sa 
150,969.13 
371,074.88 
104,178.16 

97,583.71 
150,971.68 

87,256.81 
274.605.07 

68,814.47 


Total I  8,414,907.43 


Value. 


dollars 
803,945 
753,410 
987,170 
643,087 
104,035 
330,000 
116,330 
111,929 
197,587 
109,410 
843,064 
86,018 


ctf. 
78 
17 
17 
13 
06 
02 
03 
53 
49 
14 
36 
16 


4,305,564    04 


1880 


Qoantity. 


acres. 

141,444.76 

618,748  31 

1,131,870.31 

1,088,065.83 

121,985.81 

17,787.23 
509307.11 
134,084.02 
154,858.74 
650,722.82 
108,153.31 

56,409.61 


4,076,381.87 


Yalae. 


dollani 

315,559 

773,998 

1,445,766 

1,304,718 

152,728 

22,234 

83-2,060 

175,008 

188,710 

819,909 

373,180 

70,660 


cts. 
53 
05 
91 
60 
80 
68 
45 
66 
05 
90 
46 
10 


6/164,556    79 


1840 


Qaantity. 


acres. 

33,059.43 
118,868.53 
380,175.45 
571,408.34 

50,784  68 

10,174.81 
189,228.51 

16,100.11 
1 10,610.37 
117,706  34 
567,882.48 

15.001.68 


Valoe. 


dollars  cts. 

41,317  47 

148,045  90 

486,647  33 

716,210  14 

71,020  59 

23,968  90 

229,884  01 

31,631  77 

138,3m)  14 

159,848  48 

710,069  00 

81,003  85 


1,236,889.74   1,789,637  53 


STATES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missoari, 

Alabama 

Missisrippi 

Looiiiana 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Wisconsin 

Iowa. 

Florida 

Total 


1841 


Quantity. 


acres. 

43,613.71 

93,882.96 

335,553.00 

260,471.91 

50,705.38 

11,635.85 

95,111.95 

18,167.50 

54.860.75 

101,731.17 

73,673.17 

0,386.07 


Value. 


dollars 

59,589 

117,425 

419,755 

330,848 

64,331 

17,044 

119,305 

11,700 

68331 

117,446 

91,103 

7,965 


cts. 
00 
40 
30 

84 
81 
81 
05 
67 
78 
81 
89 
64 


1,164,700.11        1,463,304    06 


1842 


Quantity. 


35,715.58 

55,795.31 

437,404.20 

158330.86 

118317.14 

43.960.16 

45,360.38 

25,000.10 

24,391.19 

117395.58 

50307.71 

5,533.11 


Value. 


dollars 

47,380 

69,748 

540334 

197,638 

146,584 

54,958 

50,700 

84,150 

30,469 

103,778 

03,747 

6316 


cts. 

75 

09 

93 

71 

17 

45 

44 

21 

18 

60 

18 


1,110317.58     I  1,417372    06 


1843 


Quantity. 


acres. 

13,338.56 

50.54533 

400,767.53 

436»241  18 

178,118.01 

34300.06 

101,060.19 

12,594  83 

47,622.18 

167,746.30 

143375.86 

8318.03 


1,605,864.00 


Value. 


dollars  cts. 

10348  31 

63,243  01 

512,270  SO 

545,314  55 

121,874  62 

43,133  63 

130,137  40 

16324  73 

59,560  48 

214.294  00 

179,219  61 

10,397  34 


1,016,044    80 


Statement  of  the  annual  receipt8  from  the  Land  Offices  into  the  Treasury,  on  account 
of  the  Public  Lands  sold,  from  1801  to  the  30th  of  September,  1843,  inclusive; 
also,  the  moneys  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Marshals,  &c., 
on  the  same  account,  and  the  amount  received  for  Lands  sold  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Land  Offices,* 


YEARS. 

Amount. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Years. 

Amount 

Years. 

Amount. 

dollars    cts. 

dollars    cts. 

dolIaTs    ct«. 

dollars     cts. 

1801 

168,115    01 

1811. 

710,427    78 

1813 

010,533    10 

1834 

4357.6OO    69 

1602 

188,618    02 

1813 

885,655    14 

1634 

964,418    15 

1635. 

14,757,600    76 

1803 

165,075    69 

1814 

1,135371    00 

1835 

1316,000    50 

1836 

34,041,979    86 

1804. 

467,526    79 

1815 

1387,959    18 

1836 

1,898,785    09 

1837 

6,770,030    53 

1805 

540,193    80 

1816 

1,717,085    03 

1817 

1,497,053    81 

1838 

4,081330    47 

1806 

705.145    73 

1817 

1301,316    06 

1818 

1,018308    75 

1839 

7,076,447    35 

1807 

400,103    17 

1818 

3,606.664    77 

1829 

1317,175     18 

1840 

3,292,330    30 

1800 

647,930    06 

1819 

3,174,433    78 

1830.. 

3,830,356    14 

1841 

1363,000    04 

1609 

441352    83 

1830 

1,635,871     61 

1831 

8,210,815    48 

1842 

1335,797    53 

1810 

1611 

096348    82 
1340337    53 

1811 

1832 

1311386    46 
1,803381     54 

1831 

1883 

1,023,381    03 
3367,681    55 

1843 

1,286,686    33 

112,050,157    31 

Receired  by  Treasurer  of  th 

e  United  SUtes,  Marshals, 

ftc 

344354    14 

118,304,111    35 

Amount  received  prior  to  op< 

Bning  Land  Offl 

oes 

100,783    59 

i 

Srand  Total... 

113,804394    94 

*Tbe  amounu  here  given  differ  from  those  in  the  preceding  table,  for  the  respectire  years,  because  all  the  money 
received  for  the  land  was  not  at  once  paid  into  the  United  Sutes  Treasury,  but  the  minor  land  offices  were  some- 
times  in  debt  to  the  general  treasury  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  paid  up  the  debt  of  a  former  year. 
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AMERICA. 


Shares  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  under  the  Distribution  Act  of  fk^a 
Septemher,  1841,  of  the  Residue  of  the  net  Proceeds  of  the  Public  Lands  told  b^ 
half  Tear  ending  the  SOth  of  June,  1842,  amounting  to  662,144  dollars  18  eeots. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

If  tine 

New  Hampahire 

MuiacbuMttn 

Rhode  UUnd 

Connecticut 

Vermout 

New  York. 

New  Jersey 

PennaylTanie.... 

Delaware •. 

Maryland.... 

Virghiia 

North  Carolina 

South  Can^na 

Ocotfin 

Alnbana.....  ....•••.••.....•■.•. 

Miaaiaoippi 

Loulaiaua......... 

Tenneoaee. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

niinoia 

MiaaooH 

Arkanaaa 

Michigan 

Wiaconain 

Iowa 

Florida 

Dictrict  of  Calnmbi4 

Total 


Free  Population. 


number. 

Ml,793 

S84^7S 

737.608 

108.8t5 

3t»,99S 

S91,948 

S,4t8,917 

873,08S 

1,7)3.060 

76,480 

S80.S8S 

790.810 

ft07.60t 

907.360 

410.448 

SS7.t94 

180,440 

183.959 

640.1M 

aO7.ft70 

1.519.464 

6B^863 

47^803 

SM.469 

77.639 

21M67 

80,934 

48,096 

S8.760 

89.018 


14.576.034 


Slarea. 


number. 

.... 

1 

1 

6 

17 

..  *• 

4 

STi 

6« 

a.eos 

S9,73y 

448.987 

S45317 

827.038 

S80.944 

258.532 

105.211 

108,433 

183.099 

188;U8 

8 

3 

331 

58340 

19,936 

•  •  •  • 

11 
f6 

15,717 
4.694 


Federal  Nmnbera.  I  Diatrfbatm  Skaa, 


nunaber. 
5«1,70S 
2S4,S74 
737,099 

I0MS8 
3t9,0«8 
291J94S 

2^428,919 
173,086 

1,7M,007 

77,043 

«S4,IM 


463,583 

679,014 

409,343 

297,567 

280,000 

759,900 

700,925 

1,510,4€6 

685,809 

476,051 

360,400 

09,600 

212;M7 

30,941 

43,106 

44,190 

41,834 


2,487.356 


16,008.447 


ioam  en. 
17>M  M 

9,931  « 
95JSK  % 

3JM7  » 
lOjM  41 
14.SI3  « 
643^4  U 
133M  fl 
6MU  V 

I3H  » 
15.117  » 
87,M  41 
9M17  ff 
Ifi^lS  u 
21,136  41 
17.110  IS 
]|,4]0  If 
S^  II 
26447  S 
24J31  n 
53^117  a 
23,994  S« 
10,054  S 

\%jm  n 

7.410  m 

im  ^ 

i.543  it 

1,461  a 


60S.144  n 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  federal  credit  of  tbe  United  States  has  been  honourably  maintained  from 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  down  to  the  present  period;  W 
we  believe  that  nothing  but  the  certain  calamities^  which  would  attend^andbe 
consequent  to^  a  war^  will  erer  disturb  the  futhfal  disohaige  of  the  fiscal  obl^ 
lions  of  the  federal  goyemment 

In  Europe  a  very  erroneous  estimate,  and  very  unjust  conclusions  have  been 
entertained,  we  believe  generally  from  ignorance^  by  confounding  the  non-pajiif 
and  repudiating  states,  with  the  revenue^  debt,  and  expenditure  of  the  federal 
government,  and  of  the  states  who  have  honourably,  and  religiously,  Sacbarffi 
their  obligations. 

The  revolutionary  war  having  altogether  interrupted  the  exterior  coinme«* 
of  the  country,  there  was  no  revenue  raised  during  that  period  by  customs  dotiW; 
and  as  Congress  had  not  then  the  power  to  levy  any  general  tax,  loans  andpap^'^ 
money  became  the  inevitable  expedient. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  1199 

The  following  passages,  which  occur  in  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of  Boston's  Letters 
to  cotton  manufacturers,  are  worthy  of  attention, 

^  War  taxes  and  expenditures — by  decreasing  the  pecnniaiy  means  of  the  great  mass  of  a  na- 
tions-operate unfavourably  on  the  consumption  of  commodities. 

"  The  average  annual  expenditare  for  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain,  from  I80I  to  1815, 
•mowited  Co  944^096,092  dollars,  and  in  one  of  tlie  last  years  of  the  war  it  came  up,  including  the 
interest  on  the  war  debt,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  488,558,946  dolkrs— two-thirds  of  which  was 


or  of  personal  distinction ;  while  the  more  unreflecting,  or  the  more  sordid  portion  of  it  were  wiU-. 
iflg  or  eager  for  its  continuance— upon  the  supposition  of  enjoying  a  monopoW  of  tlie  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  world.*  In  the  latter  sentiment,  many  of  the  people  of  this  country  sym- 
pathised, and  from  similar  motives — till,  at  last,  we  were  drawn  into  its  vortex,  by  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  thoughtless,  or  the  ambitious  portion  of  the  nation,  of  adding,  also,  to  our  fund  of 
maiumalgiory — and  that,  we  believe,  was  the  only  benefit  which  the  promoters  and  advocates  of 
chat  gratuitous  war  ever  pretended  bad  been  realised—siuce  the  questions  of  impressment  and  block- 
ade, which  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  war,  were  not  only  left  unsettled,  but  may,  perhaps,  have 
not  even  been  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  neeotiations  at  Ghent  for  a  termination  of  the  war  ;  a 
war  which  ended,  as  most  wars  have  done,  wim  the  accomplishment  of  no  better  purpose  than  the 
gratification  of  the  ambition  of  its  most  zealous  and  leadins  fomenters — and  the  gratifi<»tion  of  the 
passions  of  the  people,  who  were  led  into  a  belief  that  the  war  would  be  productive  of  national 
advantages — superadded  to  the  gratification  of  those  belligerent  feelings  which,  in  this  country,  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  in  most  coiutries,  are  easily  excited  by  the  popular  favourites  of  the  day. 
Of  that  portion  of  the  war-party  who  may  have  been  prompted  by  more  patriotic  motives,  and  by 
a  sincere  expectation  of  benefiting  their  country  by  a  war--there  was  an  utter  disappointment  of 
their  wishes  and  expectations— and  such,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  the  issue  of  the  wars 
in  which  some  of  our  most  popular  and  influential  public  men  appear  to  have  been  desirous, 
judging  by  their  sentiments,  speeches,  and  conduct,  at  various  periods,  of  involving  the  nation. 

"  A  reflection  made  by  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  upon  the  effects  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  ma 
not  be  considered  as  inappropriate  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  The  ex-president  in  a  commu- 
nication before  the  public,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  some  of  tlie  schemes  for  improving  the 
currency  that  were  in  agitation  in  1837,  adds ;  '  I  tliink  of  this  as  I  thought  of  the  diy-dock,  gun- 
boat, restrictive,  anti-navy  system  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  oo$t  ike  nation  a  terrible  war  to  be  delivered 
of  that^  but  the  nation  was  effectually  cured  of  its  hydrophobia.  The  war  was  a  drastic  purges  but  it 
ejfectualUf  worked  its  cure.' 

**  Wellf  roost  wars  originate  in  hydrophobia'^m  the  madneu  of  the  people— to  which  they  are 
excited  by  their  rulers,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  gratification  of  their  selfishness  ana  am- 
bition, and  although  the^  terminate  with  the  application  of  a '  drastic  purge,*  or  some  still  more 
bitter  curative,  yet  there  is  no  security  against  the  returning  madness  cf  the  people — at  least  not  till 
the  great  mass  of  them,  through  all  ranks  of  society,  shall  become  more  enlightened,  more  moral, 
more  religious — more  patriotic— more  virtuous — tnan  they  now  are — or,  according  to  present  ap- 
pearances, are  likely  to  become  in  this  day  and  generation. 

"  The  last  war  between  the  United  states  and  Great  Britain,  of  only  two  and  a  half  years' 
continuance,  and  with  but  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  that 
country  brought  into  action— cost  us  upwards  of^  100,000,000  dollars.  This  sum  was  not  raised 
by  indirect  taxation  in  the  form  of  duties  on  imported  goods — because  a  war  with  any  great  naval 
power  will  always,  in  this  country,  reduce  that  branch  of  business  to  a  very  low  point.  In  1812,  we 
imported  77,030,000  dollars.  In  the  subsequent  year  of  the  war,  our  imports  declined  to 
22,005,000  dollars,  and  in  1814,  to  12,965,000  dollars ;  while  our  exports,  in  1814,  sunk  to  the 
insignificant  sum  of  6,9-27,441  dollars. 

**  There  must  necessarily  be  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  revenue  from  customs  in  a  war  with 
any  great  naval  power,  and  consequently  a  substitution  of  direct  taxes — but  as  direct  taxation,  to  any 
considerable  extent,  is  one  qfthoxe  functum*  of  government  which,  in  fids  country,  has  never  yet  been 
exercised,  and  when  exercised  to  a  very  Bmited  degree  has  been  resisted  in  some  of  the  slates,  ana  left  tm- 
paid  m  a  still  greater  number  <ff  thewi'^the  only  mode,  then,  of  obtaining  the  increased  amousit  offimds 

*  It  is  true  we  prospered  during  that  disastrous  period — not,  however, yh>m  the  effects  of  those 
wars,  but  in  spile  of  them.  The  effects  of  those  wars  were,  no  doubt,  injurious  to  us,  though  l^s  so 
than  if  we  had  been  always  a  party  to  them  ;  but  there  were  other  causes  in  operation,  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  ppcuniary  eviU  of  those  wars,  and  we  prospered,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
than  we  should  have  done  in  a  time  of  peace. 
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for  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  seeing  the  disinclination  of  the  nation  to  tUred  taxaikmy  is  the  borrtnm^si 
home  or  abroad.  That  mode  of  meeting  even  our  peace  expenditure^  has  been  practised  upon  tkepsi 
three  orjbw  years, 

"  Nor  was  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  supported  by  means  of  direct  taxes,  for  the  «ltde 
amount  received  from  that  source  of  supply,  in  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  was  but  4,385,975  doDus- 
and  that,  too,  paid  in  depreciated  currencies  averaging,  perhaps,  a  discount,  on  a  sound  cwres^, 
of  twenty  per  cent.  In  truth,  the  entire  war  expen<uture  was  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  kn 
and  treasury  notes— constituting  a  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  about  100,000,000  doUan-si- 
peradded  to  its  pre-existing  amount.  These  loans  were  effected  on  such  high  rates  of  interest^ifld 
the  payments  on  their  account  were  in  such  depreciated  currencies,  as  to  have  cost  the  coontiyit 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  more  tlian  they  received — the  stocks  issued  by  government  having  aib- 
sequently  been  paid  to  their  holders  in  a  sound  and  honest  currency  of  a  full  standard  value.  ftV 
vertheless,  there  were  propositions  before  Congress,  and  before  the  country,  for  issues  of  gofcfto> 
mental  paper-money,  whicn,  had  they  been  sustained  and  acted  upon,  might  have  reduced  tfaeniiie 
of  the  certificates  of  the  public  debt  to  a  level  witli  the  old  '  continental  momev' — and  bad  the  w 
been  of  much  longer  continuance,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  such  would  have  been  die 6k 
of  the  national  creditors. 

'*  Short  as  the  war  was,  and  inconsiderable  as  were  the  expenses  of  conducting  it,  in  coopsv 
son  with  the  resources  of  tlie  country ;  the  credit  of  the  government  was  so  bad,  arising  from  & 
indisposition  of  the  nation  to  pay  direct  taxes— and  from  a  similar  unwillingness  of  our  ralento 
hazard  their  popularity  in  recommending  and  levying  of  taxes ;  tliat  before  the  war  was  condoded, 
the  government  stocks,  bearing  high  rates  of  interest,  were  below  sixty-^ve  for  100  doUan^aodiBj 
further  issues  would  probably  have  sunk  them  to  almost  the  present  level  of  the  stocb  ofsooieof 
the  bankrupt  states." 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  bas^  since  the  war  of  independence,  bea 
chiefly  derived  from  the  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  produce  and  maonk- 
tures^  imported  either  by  American  or  foreign  ships.  Tonnage  duties  bsTe  also 
been  levied  by  the  customs.  Next  to  the  customs,  the  greatest  source  of  reveooe 
has  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  domains.  Internal  or  excise  taxes  ha^e 
occasionally  been  imposed,  but  they  were  universally  considered  obnoxious,  and 
were  continued  only  for  short  periods.  Before  the  year  1802,  excise  datici 
were  imposed  on  manufactured  snuff,  refined  sugar,  sales  at  auction,  licences  to 
retail  wines,  and  distilled  spirits,  stamped  paper,  and  on  carriages  for  the  cooTiej- 
ance  of  persons  ;  but  these  were  all  repealed  in  that  year.  During  the  late  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  duties  on  most  of  these  articb 
were  renewed ;  and  duties  were,  also,  imposed  on  various  domestic  manufiactures. 
But,  soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  all  these  excise  taxes  were  repealed. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  revenue  (but  deemed  small  additions) 
firom  the  Post-oflRce,  from  taxes  on  patents,  and  from  dividends  on  bank  stoct 
Direct  taxes  have  been  levied  at  four  different  times  only,  since  the  rerolution.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1812,  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Bn- 
tain,  100  per  cent  was  added  to  all  the  permanent  duties  on  imports,  to  continae 
only  during  the  war ;  but  these  were  afterwards  continued  until  the  30tb  of 
June,  1816. 

The  power  of  a  nation  in  modem  times,  as  all  admit,  depends,  matemllf,  as 
well  as  politically,  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  unencumbered  revenue  it  can  nuse, 
without  oppression  to  the  people. 

In  financial  legislation  slight  burdens  may  prove  incentives  to  greater 
industry.     Grievous  taxation,  which  may  be  exacted  and  even  raised  for  a  cer- 
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tain  not  definable  period,  discourages  public  thrift.  War  and  profligacy  by  in- 
creasing expenditure,  if  that  expenditure  be  greater  than  the  natural  annual 
revenue,  taxes  the  industry  of  the  existing  generation  as  well  as  that  of  one  or 
more  succeeding  generations.  Hence  arise  generally  all  the  perplexities  of 
finance. 

The  extreme  natural  revenue  to  be  derived  from  taxing  a  nation  should  never 
exceed  the  sum  which  can  be  spared  for  paying  the  reasonable  expenses  of  an 
honestly  and  wisely  administered  government, — and  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  defending  the  country  against  aggression,  without  deducting  a  greater  sum  from 
the  general  income  yielded  by  labour,  than  an  amount  which  leaves  the  full  ave- 
rage means  of  a  wholesome  subsistence,  comfortable  lodging,  and  adequate  clothing 
for  the  population. 

The  extreme  natural  revenue,  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
yields  it,  will  be  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  greater  ingenuity  and  labour,  or  the  greater  ignorance  and 
idleness  of  the  population,  yields  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  in  value  of  com- 
modities. This  amount  again  will  be  regulated  in  thei  cost  of  production,  by  the 
prices  of  raw  material  and  food,  and  the  outlay  of  fixed  capital.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  labour  at  home,  and  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  will  depend  upo  n  the 
power  of  selling  and  buying,  and  upon  the  natural  demand  for  consumption.  The 
more  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  any  one  place  is  restricted,  or  ob- 
structed, from  the  markets  of  another,  the  more  will  the  quantity  of  those  commo- 
dities, wherever  produced,  be  restricted,  and  obstructed,  in  the  selling,  buying,  and 
consumption.  On  examining  the  various  customs  tariffs  passed  at  different  periods 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  are  forced  to  declare,  that  they  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  absence  of  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  sound  principles,  which,  in 
other  respects,  distinguish  the  great  legislators  of  America.  On  fiscal,  as  well 
as  commercial  principles,  the  various  American  tariffs  are  only  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  illiberal  barbarisms,  and  fallacies,  which  have  disgraced  the  worst 
legislation  of  European  nations.  We  will  endeavour  to  prove  this  under  a  sepa- 
rate head:  and  in  the  mean  time  only  remark,  that  the  only  defence,  a  very  inex- 
cusable one  it  is  true,  that  can  be  made  on  the  part  of  America,  is,  that  the  latter 
followed  the  very  bad  example  persevered  in  by  England. 

The  following  tabular  statements,  compiled  from  official  returns,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  financial  administration  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  following  estimate  wft»  made  out  by  Mr.  Nourse^  the  r^;istrar  of  the 
treasury,  in  1790. 

*  See  also  the  organisation  of  the  treasury,  under  the  head  of  the  '*  Civil  Department  of  Go- 
vernment.** 
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**  General  Abstract  of  the  Annual  Estimates,  and  Abstract  Statements  of  the  Tet^ 
Amount  of  the  Expenditures  and  Advances,  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
**  The  estimated  amount  of  the  expenditures  of 

doDan.         ctm, 
{^^}is,  in  specie. S0,964,666    65-0OCfci# 


1777 

ditto 

1778 

ditto 

1779 

ditto 

1780 

ditto 

1781 

ditto 

178S 

ditto 

1783 

ditto 

To  Not.  Ut,  1784 

ditto 

HM6,646 

Sft 

do. 

SM80,438 

96 

do. 

10,794,OtO 

65 

do. 

8,000,000 

00 

do. 

1342,405 

SO 

do. 

3,632,745 

85 

do. 

3,226,583 

48 

do. 

548,52.1 

08 

de. 

Ponning  ui  amount  total  of 02,485,603    15    do. 

'<  The  foregoing  estimates  being  confined  to  actual  treasury  payments,  are  exdasn^ 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  which  were  incurred,  at  various  periods,  for  the  sopponts 
the  late  war,  and  should  be  taken  into  a  general  view  of  the  expense  thereof,  viz. : 

doUan.       d». 

Arm  J  debt  upon  oommi»aioDen'  certilicates 11,060,576     l-tM 

For  supplies  fomiahed  by  the  dtiaens  of  the  eereral  atatetf  and  for  which  cer- 
tilicates were  issued  by  the  oommiasionera 3,723,625    20  ds. 

For  supplies  furnished  in  the  quarter-master,  commissary,  hospital,  dothiay, 
and  marine  department 1,159,170     5  do. 

For  supplies,  on  seconots  settled  at  the  treawiry,  and  for  which  certHicafee 
were  usued  by  the  register 744,638   49  ds. 

16,706,000    75  ^ 
The  foreign  expenditures,  civil*  military,  naral,  and  oontingendes,  amount, 

by  oomputatioa,  to 5,000,000    00 

The  expenditures  of  the  soTeral  states,  from  the  oommencement  of  the  war,  to 
the  establishment  of  peaoe,  eannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
because  the  accounts  thereof  remain  to  be  settled.  But  as  the  United  States 
have  granted  certain  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  aereral  states  to  be  feuded 
by  the  general  government,  therefore,  estimate  the  total  amount  of  said  ae- 
sumption 91,000^000  •• 

Bstimaled  expense  of  the  late  war,  in  specie 135,193,703  ooiaDnt 


'^  The  advances  made  horn  the  treasury,  were  principally  in  a  pimer  mediuiD,  e 
continental  money,  and  which  in  a  short  time  depreciated :  the  specie  value  of  v1d^>» 
given  in  the  foregoing  estimate.  The  advances  made  at  the  treasunr  o(  the  IM 
States,  in  continental  money,  in  new  and  <Ad  emissions,  are  estimated  as  follows,  vix.: 

OLD  BMISSION.  NBW  BMI8SION. 

dollars.        cts.  dollars.       eta. 

In  1770 20,064,000  66-OOths 

1777 26.426,333  01    do. 

1778 66,96\269  84    do. 

1779..   140.703,856  77    do. 

1780 82,906,320  47    do 891,236    80-90dM. 

1781 11,408,095  00    do.       1,179,240    00    do. 


3C^,470,541     45    do 2,070«485    80    do. 

"  In  a  report  made  to  Congress,  by  the  Board  of  Treasury,  in  September,  1787,  ti^ 
stated,  that  the  requisitions  upon  the  states,  for  the  payment  of  tJie  interest  of  the  doo^ 
debt,  in  the  years  1782,  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  6,279,376«^ 
lars  27  cents,  and  the  Board  say,  "  it  is  with  regret  we  are  constrained  to  obeene,  tl» 
to  the  31st  of  March  last,  the  aggregate  payments,  on  account  of  these  reqmsitMDS,  * 
uot  i^pear,  firom  any  document  in  the  Treasury  office 

doDars.     cts. 

To  exceed  the  sum  of 1,003,725    57 

Leaving  a  balance  of  interest  due  of  no  less  than      .     5,275,650   60 

6,279,376   27 
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YEABS. 


1804. 

1805. 

1800. 

1807. 

1808 

1809. 

1810. 

1811. 

181S. 

1813. 

1814. 

1815. 

1818, 

1017. 

1818. 

1810. 

18i0. 

i8sr 

1899. 

18tS. 

I8S4. 

1815. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1830. 

1831, 

1839. 

18S3. 

1834. 

1833. 

1836, 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1849 

1843 


LOUISIANA. 


Duties  on 
Imports. 


dim. 

a8^799 

435.140 

051.391 

658,911 

171,475 

149.118 

970,386 

166.098 

165,108 

935^89 

100,435 

044.399 

1^90,615 

1,104.901 

1,583,947 

983.767 

471,173 

793,260 

849,350 

904,456 

911,970 

1,117.379 

945,380 

M09,i94 

1.423,447 

1.850,415 

9,087,451 

9,590,999 

1,647,961 

M74,390 

1.554,010 

9,477,049 

9,965,591 

1,326,939 

1,539,309 

1, 302.985 

1,174.804 

1,003.925 

820,899 

940,859 


cts 

05* 

03 

00 

15 

09 

05 

88 

63 

99 

30 

08 

45 

76 

47 

61 

84 

95 

52 

47 

87 

66 

35 

00 

06 

94 

54 

48 

48 

49 

97 

40 

71 

71 

07 
76 

ro 

35 
44 
86 
94 


Dattrs  on 
Tounage. 


Expenses 
of    Collection. 


dirs.  cts. 
4,194    41 

5,507 

7,990 

7.696 

4,303 

3,345 

5.430 

4,713 

3,280 

4,355 
370 
33,678 
28.889 
93,048 
94,589 
11,870 
90,066 
30,708 
18,740 
11,297 

9,429 
10,795 
12.490 
14,338 
15,774 
16,411 
18,959 
17,828 
19.899 
91,995 
45.608 
33,829 
15.337 
91,789 
37,119 
39,989 
19,532 
94,289 
19,119 

1,280 


26 
94 

87 
93 
75 
85 
98 
99 
35 
63 
57 
90 
56 
40 
61 
68 
56 
69 
89 
35 
14 
06 
77 
64 
69 
26 
44 
81 
84 
71 
94 
78 
88 
83 
88 
69 
04 
79 
61 


dlrs.     cts. 

11.794    87 

19,' 80 

34,131 

33,191 

97.805 

91,090 

17,993 

21,457 

98,952 

19,004 

14,029 

98,450 

49,432 

57,303 

63389 

69,820 

57;298 

57,889 

52,967 

40.761 

39,250 

49,899 

53,399 

61,790 

65,5s6 

8.%345 

66391 

76,899 

91,699 

76,490 

04,651 
104,714 
105,399 
103.708 

95.185 
108,985 
115,017 

96,619 

99,755 

30,429 


73 
41 
15 
86 
45 
97 
01 
64 
21 
76 
99 
79 
65 
00 
29 
79 
35 
81 
08 
44 
09 
41 
39 
95 
10 
89 
66 
14 
14 
86 
70 
90 
93 
90 
09 
59 
80 
09 
03 


ALABAMA. 


Duties 

on 

Dntios 

on 

Bxpesn 

Imports. 

Tcftuamge, 

of  OMlKtiiL 

dlrs. 

cts. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

din.    cti 

149 

01 

HI 

30 

4»  » 

969 

85 

130 

10 

m  s 

6370 

39 

399 

45 

853  « 

103-3 

18 

259 

00 

3,a«  « 

16,191 

44 

510 

06 

9JBX  U 

19,756 

94 

101 

33 

6,71B  a 

17,066 

83 

387 

66 

7,461  « 

18,304 

85 

603 

67 

7A»  fi 

7,939 

80 

676 

55 

7,183  W 

15379 

53 

615 

18 

104s  il 

16398 

16 

833 

88 

1M3S  « 

38373 

90 

701 

65 

IS^  fr 

34,416 

96 

1,115 

85 

17.4a  % 

44,710 

43 

1,180 

95 

2S,7tl  n 

57,075 

19 

-1,409 

00 

1530  74 

60365 

39 

1,835 

29 

93,3M  « 

101,119 

06 

1311 

57 

14/131  K 

93,171 

69 

1307 

53 

Ufi»  fi 

133,559 

38 

1300 

90 

n^  » 

00,731 

83 

1,654 

21 

UAm  n 

86,088 

57 

1,141 

94 

3S,3H  «3 

57.166 

58 

190 

00 

IW8I  « 

46339 

80 

395 

00 

9B.iie  0 

67,493 

99 

•  •  •  • 

34.6SS  U 

99366 

00 

•  •  ■  • 

iUW  H 

138,840 

31 

151 

89 

95,775  11 

67305 

57 

546 

56 

39J97   » 

58.775 

45 

1351 

85 

33^  Si 

77398 

95 

491 

79 

3^1*  * 

91,650 

00 

1,773 

81 

Sim  «• 

09353 

16 

889 

17 

33.193  A 

68,044 

49 

1337 

47 

19,«7  ff 

60.130 

83 

■  •  •  ■ 

UJU  » 

Recapitulation. 


STATES 
AND    TERRITORIES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Gonoecticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey *. 

PenDsylrania 

Drlaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colambia. 

Virfinia 

North  Canrfioa. 

South  Carolina 

(fcorgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

I  Tennessee 

<)hio 

'Illinois 

Micliigan 

Missouri 

Florida 


Duties  on  Imports. 


dlrs. 

7,931,778 

4,834,494 

1,797.045 

100,250353 

18,077.775 

11,086,795 

414,586,009 

1,714,481 

64,880379 

2392.543 

78,289331 

4,115,316 

23,377,960 

0343,504 

40,590,151 

10.500,424 

1,752,759 

78,004 

41347.736 

32.544 

84,806 

47,609 

5.849 

411.899 

59,853 

809,580 


Cts. 
99 
90 
08 
85 
25 
59 
47 
90 
83 
31 
73 
66 
79 
67 
03 
16 
34 
53 
84 
00 
88 
93 
03 
68 
29 
91 


Total. 


938,078.496    57 


Duties  on  Ton- 
nage. 


dlrs.  cts. 

161.991  01 

48,771  49 

958  41 

1,988,837  14f 

I6I3I3  63 

160,515  94 

15,42.563  79 

58303  34| 

584,658  85 

38357  91 

599300  831 

60.999  80 

636.584  32 

156399  59i 

656.408  10 

209.963  70 

97,007  06 

945  08 

684,710  68 

52  31 

90  00 

894  86 

18  75 

1,440  08 

93,878  02 


7,075.718    7  If 


of  Col- 
lection. 


dlrs.  cts. 
1300,197  SO 

550365    96 

1673M  98 

6,394310  93} 

1393309  04 

1,141384  tii 

10,906,071  9^ 

294.099  77 

8,613.694  96 

634347  19* 

2,791,411  9#i 

496,059  94 

1,750,468  571 

997.163  »H 

932MW  ^ 

1,970,146  4«| 

587,680  98 

18,439  76 

1.365,179  80 

6,719  83 

N965  09 

78328  71 

1,56*  74 

948.937  80 

3.798  90 

618358  07 

40.43539a  *ot. 


RE  ENUE  FROM  THE  SALE  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Under  the  head  of  PubUc  Lands  of  the  United  States,  Tabular  Statements 
of  Revenue  derived  from  Sales  will  be  found. 

Post  Office.— Sec  Post  Office  of  United  States  for  Revenue  derived  fr(^ 
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DIRECT  TAXES. 

Although  direct  taxes  are  levied  under  laws  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  particular 
states  (which  see)^  direct  taxation  has  always  been  considered  odious  when  levied 
by  the  general  government.  The  following  statements  are  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Pitkin.  "  By  the  Constitution/^  he  observes,  **  direct  taxes^  when  laid,  are  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  states  in  the  same  manner  as  representatives,  including 
three-fifths  of  the  slave  population.  This  part  of  the  Constitution  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  slave-holding  and  non  slave- holding  states ;  the  former, 
agreeing  to  pay  direct  taxes,  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  representation.  Not- 
withstanding this,  four  direct  taxes  only  have  been  laid  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government — the  slave-holding  states,  therefore,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  this  compromise  without  feeling  much  of  its  burdens. 

"  The  first  direct  tax  was  imposed  July  14th,  1798,  being  2,000,000  dollars, 
and  was  apportioned  agreeable  to  the  constitution.  It  was  laid  upon  all  dwelling 
houses,  and  lands,  and  on  slaves  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifty,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz. : — 

**  Upon  every  dwelling-house,  which,  with  the  out-houses,  appurtenant  thereto,  and 
the  land  whereon  the  same  was  erected,  not  exceeding  two  acres,  shall  not  be  valued  at 
more  than  100  dollars,  and  not  more  500  dollars,  a  sum  equal  to  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  valuation. 
At  more  than  500  dollars,  and  not  more  than  1,000  dollars,  three  tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

do.       1,000      do.  do.  3,000     do.    four  tenths  of  do. 

do.       3,000       do.  do.  6,000    do.    five  tenths  of  do. 

do.       6,000      do.  do.  10,000     do.    six  tenths  of  do. 

do.     10,000      do.  do.  15,000    do.   seven  tenths  of         do. 

do.     15,000      do.  do.  20,000    do.    eight  tenths  of  do. 

do.     30,000      do.  do.  30,000    do.   nine  tenths  of  do. 

And  on  all  dwelling-houses,  valued  at  more  than  30,000  dollars,  one  per  cent. 

*^  Upon  every  slave  enumerated  (and  such  as  *  from  fixed  infirmity  or  bodily  disabi- 
lity were  incapable  of  labour,'  were  not  to  be  enumerated)  there  was  assessed  fifty  cents. 

"After  deducting  the  sums  thus  assessed  upon  dwelling-houses  and  slaves,  within  each 
state,  from  the  sum  apportioned  to  such  state,  the  remainder  was  assessed  upon  the  lands 
in  such  state,  according  to  the  valuation  made,  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  at  such  ratio 
per  centum  as  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  said  remainder. 

Value. 

^^  The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States,  acres.  dollars, 

then  valued,  was 163,746,688     479,293,263 

'^The  number  of  dwelling-hoiises  over  100  dollars  was  276,695     140,683,984 

"  Making  for  both 619,977,247 

''The  number  of  slaves  enumerated  was  393,219. 

**  The  proportion  of  the  two  millions  assessed  upon  houses  was        .        .       471,988 

"Upon  lands .     1,327,713 

"Upon  slaves 196,609 

''  The  second  direct  tax  was  laid  the  2nd  of  August,  1813,  l)eing  3,000,000  dollars,  and 
was  apportioned  among  the  states  on  the  census  of  1810;  and  the  sums  thus  appor- 
tioned were  divided  to  each  county  in  the  state. 

"A  difference  in  the  value  of  lands  and  houses  indifferent  counties  produced  a  great 
inequality  in  the  sums  paid  by  individuals  in  the  same  state,  though  possessed  of  lands 
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valued  alike;  and  showed  the  injustice  of  the  modes  of  apportioniDg  each  state's 
quota  among  the  several  counties. 

"  Such  was  the  low  state  of  ihe  pablic  funds,  at  thecommencement  of  the  year  1815, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  imposts,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaiDing  loaos^ 
an  act,  passed  on  the  9ih  of  January  of  that  year,  Congress  laid  an  annual  direct  tax  of 
6,000,000  dollars;  and  it  was  laid,  as  the  title  of  the  act  declares,  *  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  maintaining  the  public  credit.' 

<'  We  would  here  observe,  that  peace  having  taken  place,  the  act  laying  the  annual 
6,000,000  dollars  tax,  was  repealed  on  the  5th  of  March,  1816,  and  a  tax  of  3,000,000 
dollars  only,  was  laid  for  that  year." 

Receipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  from  all  Sources,  from  1791  to  1832. 


1 

i 

Dividend 

* 
1 

TEARS.     Customs. 

Internal   {     Direct 
Revenue.       Taxes. 

Postage. 

1     Public 
Lands. 

Loans,  and 

Treasury 
Notes,  &c. 

and  Sales 

of  Bank 

Stock  and 

Bonus. 

Miaccl- 
.    laneeua. 

t 

TOT*I. 
RETkMia. 

,     dnitars. 

dollars.         dollars. 

dollars. 

,    dollars. 

dollars. 

dallara. 

dollai*. 

tfoUars. 

1791 4.39/J-I73 

•«••                                ••■« 

•  •   «• 

•  •  •  • 

5.791.112 

•  •  .  . 

1          19.440 

10.210,»i5 

1792 3,443.070 

208,942  ' 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

5,070306 

8,028 

9,018 

ft.740,766 

1793 4,*2.')5.30G 

337,705 

11,120 

•  •  ■  • 

1,067,701 

38,500 

10.390 

5.72C,6»4 

1794 ,     4,801. Oti5 

274,089  •          .... 

29,478 

.  .  •  • 

4,609,196 

803,472 

S3,709 

10,04  i.iai 

17©5 5,588,J6I 

337,755 

22,400 

.  •  •  • 

3,305,268 

160,000 

^917 

M19,^« 

179« 6,567,987 

475,289 

72,909 

4.830 

862,800 

1,240,000 

16.506 

8.74a.a9 

1797 '     7,519,649 

575,491 

64,500 

83,540 

70,135 

385,220 

30,379 

8.758J&I6 

1798 >     7,10«,061 

644.357 

89,500 

11,963 

808,574 

79.920 

18,692 

M»9,tC0 

1799 6,610,449 

779,136 

41.000 

•  •   «  « 

5,074.646 

71,040 

45.187 

12,631.4S9 

1800 '     9,080.932 

809,396  1        734,223 

78,000 

443 

1,602.435 

71.040 

94,712   j   12.4^1.194 

1801 10,750,778 

1,048,033  1        634,343 

79,500 

167,726 

10,125 

88,800 

266,149 

12.945,451 

1802 12,438,235 

621,898           206.565 

35,000 

188,628 

5,597 

1,327.560 

177,005 

15.001.397 

1803 10,479,417 

215,179 

71.879 

16,427 

165,675 

•  •  •  . 

.... 

118,518 

11,064.000 

1804 1    11,098,565 

50,941 

50,198 

26,500 

487,526 

0,532 

.  • .. 

112,575 

ll,83&j84a 

1805 1    18,030,487 

21,747 

1I,H83 

21,342 

550,103 

128.814 

.... 

19,089 

13,699,508 

1806 14.667,698 

20,101  i          55,763 

41,117 

765,2  ?5 

48,897 

.... 

10,404 

1&V608.8S9 

1807 15,845,521 

13,051 

34.732 

8.614 

466,163 

•  •   •  • 

.... 

84.935 

I6.39H.014 

1808 16,303,550 

8,210 

19.159 

•  •  •  • 

647,039 

1,822 

.... 

2I.80t 

17.063.541 

1809 7,296,020 

4,044 

7,517 

•  .  •  « 

442,252 

.  •  •  • 

.... 

n.638 

7.778,476 

1810 8,58.1300 

7,430 

12,448 

•  •  •  . 

696.548 

2,759,992 

.... 

84.476 

19.144,208 

1811 13,313,222 

2,295 

7,666 

87 

1,040,237 

8,300 

.... 

60,068 

14.431,832 

1812 8,958,777 

4,903 

859 

85,039 

710,427 

12.887.000 

.... 

41,125       S2.63»,M8 

1813 13,224.623 

4,755 

3,806 

85,000 

835,655 

26,184.435 

.... 

286,571       40,524.844 

1814 6,998,772 

1,662,984 

2,219,497 

45,000 

1.135,971 

23.377.911 

•• .. 

119,800    ,  84.55».5i6 

1815 t      7,282.942 

4,078,059 

2,162,673 

135,000 

1,287,959 

35,264320 

.... 

150,282       50.061,2X7 

1816 36,306,874 

6,124,708 

4,253,635 

149.787 

1,717,985 

9.494.436 

.... 

128394       87,171.421 

1817 26,283,348 

2,678,100 

1,834,187 

29,371 

1,991,226 

784.442 

902,426 

90V389      88.883^892 

1818 

17,176,385 

955.279 

264,333 

20,070 

2,606,564 

8,765 

525,000 

87,547      21,5933M 

1819 

20,283,608 

229,593 

83,650 

71 

3,274,422 

2,201 

665,000 

NjOrr      24,605,fi8» 

1820 '    15,005,612 

106,260 

31,596 

6,465 

1,635,871 

8.040.824 

1,000,000 

54,872      20.8^1,493 

1821 13,004,447 

60,027 

20,349 

516 

1,212,966 

0,OOO,SM 

105,000 

158.072  ;   19,878,708 

1822 

17,589,761 

67,655 

20,961 

602 

1^3,581 

.  •  • » 

297,000 

452,355   ,  90.281,<27 

1823 

19,088,433 

84,242 

10,837 

110 

916,523 

..  • . 

860,000 

141,019   ,  20.S40,«C 

1824 

17.878,325 

84,663 

6,201 

• . . « 

984.418 

5,000,000 

850,00« 

127.608 

94,381412 

I82A 

20,098,713 

25,771 

2,330 

469 

1,216,090 

6,000.000 

867,500 

129,082 

S6  840;»S8 

1826 ;  23.341,331 

21,589 

6,638 

800 

1,303,785 

•  .  •  • 

402,500 

94.288 

2ft.264.434 

1827 :    19,712,283 

19.885 

2,626 

101 

1.495,845 

•  •  •* 

420,000 

1,815,621      22,908.80 

isss 

28,205,523 

17.451 

2,218 

20 

1,018,308 

•  •   •  • 

455,000 

65.106 

24.70S.6M 

1829 

22,681,965 

14,502 

11,335 

86 

1,517,175 

.•  •  . 

400.000 

112^561 

tijmjsa 

1830 

21,922,391 

12,160 

16,080 

55 

2,329,356 

•  •  •  . 

490,000 

78.172 

ft4.84441i 

1831 

24,224,441 

6,933 

10,506 

561 

8.210,815 

•  •  •  • 

490,000 

588,568 

28>90.8a0 

1832 

28,465,237 

11,630 

6,791 

244 

2,623,381 

•  •  .  • 

490,000 

00,276 

31,'9«5.S«1 

Total 

follow 

Receipts 
vs  : 

from  1791  to  1832 

J,  were  as 

Total 

>  Ezpendi 

ture  hem 

L 1791  to  lRa2. 

RETUR 

NS. 

Receipts. 

RBTURNS. 

Bs  p60clltiuc 

dt 

rs.       cts. 

db 

«.     eta. 

dlra.       cts. 

Cattoma  . 
Internal  i 
Direct  tax 
Pottage  . . 
PnbUc  lai 

•94,9 

22,2. 

12,7 

1.0! 

40,6' 

156.11 

99,007    29 
}5.260    81 
30,888    60 
91.223    61 
27,250    92 
)  1,578    57 

CItH  Ua*. .  •> 

1 

>. .. 

... 
•  . . 

37.188,947  81 

PabUo  debt 
Naval  ettab 

MlUTART 

MiHtary  ae 

MH/m^i  m 

AM 

liabment... 

llSJf8j»83  21 

BaTABLISHH 

[8jrr. 
idinv 

Ills 

i>    »m^^m%%m^    t\i 

DtAA     AhS.  ...••.•• 

Dividends  and  salea  ol 

f  bank  stock  and 

fbitifieatic 

ns,  araenali 
ordnance,  L 
TeBaeta,Scc., 
TjpenaiMia 

i,ar- 

bonas.. 
MiscelUu< 

11,« 
5,4- 

12.500    SO 

»,892  as 

mooriea, 
nal  knpro 
RcTOlntioaa 

ater- 

,282  tt  > 

191^589 
17,29« 

•  •  •  •  • 

S14447,SSS96 

n 

[Vital 

ASJ  ^ 

92,668    43 

Other  penal 
[■dian  ileM 

ona..... ... 

6.710 

.307  S3 

.■»ai  ■■» 

0,418408  IS 
94.148,50s  83 
32,I94,7«8  11 

Foreign  intc 
MiaceUanaw 

a 
■ 

• 

... 
. .  • 

la . ........  • 

^rand  total.. 

•  •  .  • 

• 

.  .• 

S49»t8i.890  88 
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Enfbkditurb  of  the  United  Stales  rrom  1791  to  1832. 


tK.tne 

1,1(10,421 


HXJ 


8,067,091 


I.1M.I4I  l*,0>3MB 

l.4S!l,4S0  I3.ie3,43a 

i^tr.iMS  1:1,310.  Ml 

I^TH.IM  n,3U,T4S 

IJJ3.TSft  lG,ir4,J78 


•m'pBT* 


AJMOMti 


i»a,*K 


Subse<]uent  statements  left 

a  balance  in  the  treasury  as  follows : 

DATK. 

B.UDC.. 

DATS. 

B^iw. 

lllr.,      ^f. 
U,!)4g',41«  !9 

MJ,aj.*98  49 
M/H)1,9M44 

dir..    cu. 

»7.«a,i3B  u 

4MSW80  91 

m;ooo,«» 

„         „                   ToUI 

W,IV8.MI  OB 

M  «f  ]uBu:r,  bklua  Id  mi- 

1 

B,SI>1,W43 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  1st  of  January,  1837,  44,839,494  dollars  Q&  cents, 
which,  according  to  various  deductions  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
yias  reduced  to  about  42,000,000  dollars,  all  of  which,  except  5,000,000  dollars, 
was  transferred  to  the  several  state  deposit  banks.  The  treasury  having  ceased 
to  make  loans  until  1840,  the  necessity  for  which  was  attributed  by  one  party  to 
the  surplus  being  deposited  in  the  state  banks. 
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AMERICA. 


Statp.mrmt  of  the  Receipts  into  the  National 
Treasury,  from  Customs,  Internal  Revenue, 
and  Direct  Taxes,  and  Sales  of  Public  Lands, 
fractions  of  a  dollar  being  excluded. 


OS 


1780-ei. 
1702.... 

1793.... 
1704.... 
1705.... 
1706.... 

1707.... 
I '98. . . . 
1799.... 
1800.... 

1801.... 
loOB. . . . 
1803.... 

lOlM*  •  •  • 

1805... 
1806... 
1807... 
180S... 

1800... 
1810... 
1811... 
1812... 

1613... 
1814... 
1815... 
1816... 

1817... 
1818... 
1810... 
1820... 

1821... 
1822... 
1823... 
1824... 

1825... 
1820.. . 
1827... 
1828... 

1829.. * 
1830... 
1881... 
1832... 

1833... 
1834... 
1835... 
1830... 

1837... 
1838... 

1839. .  . 
IH40... 

IMI*  . 
184«t  . 
lH43t  . 
IH43t  . 
I844R    . 


Ciwtoms. 


dollan. 

4,300,473 

3^48,071 

4,256,806 
4.801.065 
5,588,461 
0,507,088 

7,549,660 
7,106,062 
6,010,440 
9,080,033 

10,750^770 
12,438,230 
10.479,418 
11,008,565 

1S,930,487 
1 4.667.608 
15345,522 
16,308,550 

7,390,021 

8,683,300 

13,318.233 

8,058,778 

13.224,023 

^908,772 

7.282.942 

36.306,875 

20.283,348 
17,176.885 
20.283,609 
15,005,612 

13,004,447 
17.589.702 
19.088.433 
17.878,326 

M.008,714 
23441.332 
19.712.283 
28,205,524 

22,081,066 
21,922,391 
24,324.442 
28,465.237 

29,032,509' 
10,214.9571 
10,391,311 
23.400,940 

11.105,970> 
10.155,455 
23,136,397' 
13,490334 

14.481.098; 
18.176,7211 
13,179.110, 
7,040344' 
26,183.570 


Internal 

and  Direct 

Taxe*. 

Sales  of 
Lands  and 

Miscel. 
laneoos. 

doUan. 

dollan. 

•  •  •  • 

208,1M3 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

387,706 
274.000 
337.755 
475,290 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4,836 

575,491 

044358 

779.186 

1,543,020 

S3  541 
11,008 

•  •  •  • 

444 

1,582,377 
628,464 
287,050 
101,188 

107,720 

188.028 
105,076 
487,5«7 

43.031 

75365 
47,784 
27,370 

540,194 
765,240 
460,103 
647330 

11,502 

10,879 

9362 

5,762 

442,252 

696,549 

1,040.238 

710,428 

8,561 
3382.482 
6,840,788 
0378344 

835.656 
1.135.071 
1,287.959 
1.717,986 

4311.288 

1,219,613 

313,244 

137,847 

1.991*26 
2.600.565 
3374.423 
1,635,872 

98.377 
88.017 
44380 
40,865 

1312366 

1303.582 

916,523 

984,418 

28,102 

28.228 
22.513 
19,671 

1,210.090 
1393,785 
1,405,045 
1318,909 

25.838  i 
29,141   < 
17.440 
18  422 

3.153 

4.216 

14.723 

1.099 


1317,175 
2.320.860 
3310,815 
2,623381 


AeoBtoATB  or 
RacBim. 


In  each 
Year. 


dollars. 

4390,473 

8,652314 

4393.012 
5,075.155 
53S63I6 
7,048,114 

8,206.682 

7.702383 

7389385 

10,624,997 

12300362 
18,455338 
10.932.153 
11.687331 

13330313 
15308309 
16,350,409 
17338359 

7.749,885 

9,200,737 

14363,428 

9,674,968 

14,008330 
11,0173^ 
15,411384 
47,403,204 

32,780.862 
21.002.503 
13371.276 
16,770.331 

14.315.790 
19,481,961 
20,049386 
18,008,000 

21342,906 
24,763345 
21.230,641 
24.243,504 

24,224370 

24,280.888 
27352,097 
31,107,040 


3,967382  '  33.003.344 

4,857,001  ,  21,076,774 

4,757,601  .14,163,6.15 

4,877,180  48,288,219 


. . .  • 
.... 
.... 
.... 


6,<«03  556 
3,214,184 
7.261,118 
3.404350 

1,470,295 
1,484  878 
1,420,029 
1,420329 
2320348 


18,029.520 
19.369,039 
.10,^97  515 
16,001.191 

15,052.293 
19.611,509 
14.605,145 
14,605,145 
28,504318 


In 

period  of 

Pour 

Years. 


dollars. 
8351.407 


22,042,407 


83385,647 


46.575,604 


62,427,449 


41,067363 


67300,902 


04,440333 


72,750,800 


91,560306 


107.005304 


STATSMEitT  of  the  E^cpenditores  of  tk? 
United  States,  exdnsiye  of  Psjma 
on  Account  of  the  Public  Debt,  s^ 
from  Trust  Funds,  Fractions  exdoM 


Civil  Ust, 
Foreign 

inter- 
course, & 
MisceUa. 

neoos. 


130.531,972 


84,787,872 


03,278300 


dollars. 

1388,401 

654,257 

472,450 

705399 

1367.037 

771,485 

1340304 
1,111,038 
1.039392 
1337313 

1.114.708 
1362319 
1342.636 
2,191,4 


3,766.588 
1391.087 
1397397 
1,423366 

131N6at 
1,101.145 
1307,291 
1,683386 

1,729,435 
2.108.029 
1396.871 
1369.742 

8318337 
3335,839 
8367311 
2,592,022 

1393.111 
1307390 
2.032304 
7,155.306 

1,748.544 
8.600.178 
1.314,777 
1386.051 

3.091,314 
3.228,410 
3.004346 
4374.841 

6.051,789 
4390.779 
3.720.167 
5,3883H 

5314.253 
5,666,703 
4.994,562 
5,581378 

943,517 
6,215346 
6,865,451 
1367,289 
5.231,747 


Militarv   I 
BsUblish-, 


doHars. 
835.616 
13S830T 

1.237.626 
1.733.540 
2,573359 
1,474301 

1.194.055 
St.130337 
1.583393 
1315.011 

1,755,477 

1356.569 

944.958 

1372,017 

901.186 
13*0.431 
1.564.611 
3.106365 

3.771,109 
2355303 

1359.747 
12,167,046 

19306361 
10,606360 
15394J00 
16,475311 

8331,076 
7.019.140 
9.385.411 
6,154,616 

5.181.114 
^035,187 
5.258395 
5,270.255 

5,691381 
6.143.236 
5.675.742 
5,701,203 

6350330 
6,752,680 
6343339 
7382377 

18.006,152 

10.064.428 

9.410.313 

18.466,110 

10.417374 
19336,313 
14,266381 
11.621.438 

2.111.061 
13.903386 
8.248,918 
4.158384 
8.231,317 


I 


NaTal 
Eotabltsb- 
cut. 


AcoBBSAiE  cr  Ci^ 
pupima. 


doUars. 

570 

68 


61.409 
410363 
174,784 

381331 
13dl.848 

1,858.062 
3,448,716 

1,111,414 

915361 

1,115331 

1,168338 

1397300 
1.640341 
1.711364 
1,664306 

2,417,750 
1354344 
1365366 
3359365 

6.446.600 
7311.901 
8360.000 
3308378 


dollsn. 
l3lMBi 

1377301!  V^J» 

1,710370' 
3300317 
4'35t3», 
I3213MJ  lU^ 

1393391 


6,480,M  , 
7.4U370;  1U*» 

8.7373» 
43823SSj 

•357W 
6381,109^ 
4384371. 
63043B  n^^ 


7.4143" 
539>,«M| 

I73a9.4»  IW«.» 


98.062397, 
80,127^ 
16353.S7I 
23373.4J9  leSAPJ* 


3,814398     1S.4M310 
2353.695  ,   13308374 
3,847.frl0     l«3iW  ^^^ 
4,387390  [  13.134,510  S6^»IK 


8,319343 
l.«24,459 
1,503.766 
1,904382 

3.M9364 

4318.003 
4363378 
3318.786 

3,308.745 
3.239,429 
3.856,183 
3356370 


lt.72S^ 
93«r,«2j 

15338,145  4Mft» 


I33GUI(' 
123543S7j 

12,651.4«| 
133*0^34, 
13.88J,7» 
ld3I4.«W|  «»«^ 


8,901357  ,  22.6493M: 
3356,260      I8.41fl,4fl7, 

3364.039     »7.*»'l!;  .,,-« 
5300;7«3     29,6»,9*4ltfa3W8 

3I.578.7W( 

A488.}JT1^ 


6,851,068 
5375.771 
6,115.003 
6,124.456 

724,262 
6.246303 
7363.678 
3372,718 
6,406391 


3319354 
2630M4' 
23,078.047 

20370,47i3S:!? 


*  From  Jannary  1,  to  March  8.  1841. 
f  From  March  4, 1641,  to  March  4, 1842. 
t  From  March  4, 1842,  to  Jannary  1. 1843. 
iXFrom  January  1.  1843.to  Jnly  1843. 
I  From  Jnly  1,  1848,  to  JmM  80,  1844. 
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Amount  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States  in  each  successive  Year  from)  1791 

to  1835. 


Y  BARS. 


1791.... 
1792..  .. 
1793..  .. 
1794..  .. 
1705. .... 
1796..  .. 
1797..  .. 

1798 

1799. • • • ' 
1800..  .., 
1801.... 
1803...., 

1803 . 

1804..... 
180A..... 


Amount  of  Debt 


dollan 
7S,4«3,476 
77,«7,9«4 

78,417,404 
80.747,587 
83.769,173 
83,064.479 
79.t38.M9 
78.408.660 
83,976,394 
83,038.050 
80,713.633 
77.054.686 
86,417,120 
83,813.150 


cts. 
33* 

66 
•4 

77 
39 

07 

33 

If 

77 

35 

80 

35 

80 

88t 

50 


YEARS. 


1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1810. 
1610. 


Amoant  of  Debt. 


dollars 
75,723,370 
69,318,306 
65,106,317 
57.033.193 
53,173,317 
48.005.587 
45,300.737 
55.901,8»7 
81.487.846 
90.833,660 
137.334.033 
133^91,965 
103,466  633 
95,539,648 
91,015,500 


cts. 
66 
64 
97 
09 
51 
76 
00 
57 
34 
I5t 
74 
16 
83 
38 
15 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


1831. 
1833. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1817. 
1818. 
1839. 
1830. 
1831. 
1833. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 


Amount  of  Debt. 


dollars 

89,987.437 
03,546.676 
90375.877 
90.169.777 
83.788,433 
81, 0.^.059 
73,987.357 
67.475.043 
58.481,413 
48.580^534 
39.062.461 
S4;»8379 
7.001,698 
4,733.300 


Cts. 
66 
98» 
It 
77 
71 
00 
30 
87 
67 
88 
88 
34 
83 
39 


Bxtlngobhed. 


*  Expense  of  the  ReTolutionary  War  (1775-1785),  135.193,703  dotUm.    BmiMlons  of  paper  money  (1776--I781) 
359^7,017  dollars  35  cents.    Loans  and  subsidies  from  France  (1778-1783),  7,961,059  dollars. 
'   Purchase  of  Louisiana  (1803),  Ibr  15,000.000  doHars. 
Expense  of  the  Three  Years'  War. 
Purchase  of  Florida  (1831).  for  5/MK).000  dollars. 


'f*» 


Although  the  active  debt  of  the  United  States  was  considered  as  extin- 
guished in  1835,  there  remained  an  unclaimed  old  debt. 

The  payments  on  account  of  the  (old)  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  since  the 
1st  of  December,  1838,  have  been  as  follows : 


1.  On  acconnt  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  Che  funded 
debt: 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

Leaving  andaimed  and  nndlMhMrged. 

Via*: 

PrindpAl 

Interest 

8.  On  aooomt  of  the  imftuiled  d^t 

Learing  the  amonnt  of  certiflcates  and  notes  payable  on 
presentation , «•••.. 

Vis.: 
CertlAcateo  issoed  lor  claims  during  the  rerolntionary  war, 

and  registered  prior  to  1798  ..*.. 

Treasury  notes  issued  during  ttie  late  war 

GertiAcates  of  Mississippi  stock  .•••• 


dlrs.     cts. 

dlrs.     { 

cts. 

• . « . 

* « •  • 

13.018 

l.OOO 

48 
34 

•  ••• 

14,018 

88 

•  •  •  • 

311.668 

01 

68,041    OO 

848,566    08 

646 

•  •.• 

16 

• .  •  • 

S6.367 

84 

86.658    16 
5,305    00 
4.380    09 

Corporate  Cities  of  the   District  of 

States,  viz. : 


CITIES.                                  ■^' 

Debts. 

Washincton  ...• • •.'..•• • 

dlrs.        cts. 
1.000.000    00 
850.000    00 
250,000    00 

Alexandria. ••.* 

Georgetown • 

Tout, 

1.500,000    00 

The  payments  during  the  vear  1830,  on  account  of  the  in- 
terest and  charges  of  tliu  debt,  amounted  to 

76,374    77 
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AMERICA. 


Receipts  and  Expenditiures  of  the  United  States. 


YEARS. 

RECEIPTS. 

EXPENSES. 

Ordinary. 

TOTAU 

Ordinary. 

DebL 

TOTAk 

1840 

dollars. 
19,442,646 
17,148,809 
19.602,593 
8,150,270 

dollars. 

5.589y547 
13,201,358 
14.890,000 

5.190.960 

dollars. 

15.032,193 

30,410,167 

34,592,593 

13,341,230 

doBars. 
24.189,920 
25,496,996 
25  836,801 
10,500,000 

dollars. 

4,066^13 

6,528.074 

9,471,748 

1,000,000 

dofan. 

1841 

33.nSJJl 

1842. «... 

3SJK^ 

wjmm 

1843» 

*  Sixmonthfl. 

This  money  has  been  borrowed  in  the  shape  of  treasury-notes  and  stod 
From  1837>  up  to  July,  1841,  treasury-notes,  bearing  mostly  six  per  cent 
interest,  were  the  medium  of  borrowing.  By  the  act  of  1841,  stock,  bearing  not 
more  than  six  percent,  was  authorised.  That  stock  was  n^oldated  nearly  is 
follows : 


DATE. 

RedeemaUe. 

Interest. 

Anomt 

September,  1B41 

year. 
1844 

1844 
1844 

1892 
1852 

1852 
1862 
. .  •  • 

rate. 
5  9-5 

H 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

5 

•  •  •  • 

dollari. 

14.996 
3,213,000 
2,439,000 
1,587,259 
701.649 
l,129;SO0 
4,883,358 
7,010,000 

„         1841 

„         1841 

2d  quarter,  1842 

3d       „          1842 

4tli      „          1842 

Jannarr,       1843. . 

Jane,            1848 

TMal 

«1 ,072,442      1 

Of  the  Public  Debt,  December  1,  1842, 


RETURNS. 


Of  the  ^old)  ftinded  and  anfimded  debt   payable  on  pre- 
sentation : 

Funded  debt— i^rineipal 

„  interest 


Unfunded— certiAcates  for  dahns  dnrfnf  tbe  revolntionary 

war 

Treaanry  notes  issued  daring  tbe  late  war.... 

Certiftcates  of  Mississippi  stock 


Total 

Debts  of  the  corporate  cities  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia, 
assumed  per  act  of  2ath  of  May,  1836 : 

Of  the  city  of  Washington 

„         M       Alexandria...... , 

f,         „       Georgetown*......**..*.. •••••. •••••••, 


184t 


dlra. 


cts. 


52,087  « 
236,218  78 


26,622  44 
4,317  44 
4,320  09 


930,000  00 
225g000  00 
225,000  00 


Total 

Loan  of  the  2l8t  of  July,  1841,  redeemable  after  1st  of  Jann. 

ary  1844. ••*.•....•••.....•■.... ■■...• ....•.■.•..••.*.•■. 
Loan' of  tbe  15th  of  April,*  18^7 'i^sd'eemaid^ 

January,  1863 

Treasury  notes  outstanding,  tIb.  : 

Notes  issued  under  the  act  of  October  12,1887 

May  21,  1838,  and  March  «,  1839 

March  31, 1840 

February  15,1841 , 

January  31, 1842 , 

August  31, 184S , 


Loans,  vis. : 

Under  tfaeactof  Slst  of  July,  1841,  redeemable  1st  of  January, 

1845 

15th  of  April,  184^  redeemable  1st  of  January,  1883  .. . . 
SdofMarob,  1843,  redeemable  1st  of  July,  1868 


Outstanding  treasury  notes : 

Of  the  several  issues  prior  to  Slst  of  August,  1843 

Of  notes  i«sued  and  paid  out  under  the  act  of  Srd  ef  Mardi, 
1843 


Total  debt. 


5,672,976    88 
3,126,385    78 


29,406  07 

85,008  OS 

354,893  39 

8,380,124  OS 

5,000,939  74 

l,t24,054  89 


dlrs. 


cts. 


288,306    40 


85,159    97 


823,566    37 


• .  •• 
.* «. 

.... 


1,380,000    00 


8,799,362   86 


5,672,076  88 
8,343,886  03 
7,000,000    00 


t3,9I7,725    92 
247,500    00 


•10,^03,426    17 


21,^16,862    91 


4,105,215   92 


26.742,iM9    99 


1843 


dbl. 


20M09  St 

4^17  41 
4,ltt  « 


90B,4M  « 
tlMM  » 

liMUW 


*  Thu  amount  includes  113,031  dollan  06  cents,  cancelled  notes,  in  tbe  hands  of  the  accoaatiag  offieeri 
ment. 

t  This  SUB  inclodes  96,300  dollars,  in  the  hands  of  the  accounting  officers. 


ft*  let*- 
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StaI^bhei^t  of  DntieSy  Reveniies,  and  Public  EzpendittureSy  duriDg  the  Calendar  Year  1842, 
and  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1843,  exclusive  of  Trust  Funds. 


DUTIB8.  REYBNUES,  &c. 


The  reoeipfs  into  the  treasury 
were  u  follows : 

Prom  oostoms,  vis. — 

Onring  the  first  quarter.. . 
During  the  second  quarter 
During  the  third  quarter.  • 
Daring  the  fourth  quarter. 


Total  costoms.. 

Prooi  sales  of  public  lands. . . . 
Prom  miscellaneous  sources... 

Total  receipts,  ezdusiTe 
of  loans,  ftc. 


Treasury  notes  under  act  of 

Pebmary  15,  1841 
Treasury  notes  under   act  of 

January  81,  1843 
Treasury  notes  under  act  of 

August  31.  184S 
Arails  of  loans  of  1841  and  184^ 
Avails  of  loan  of  March  3, 1843 

Total  fh>m  notes  and  loans 

Total 


For  1843. 


dollars   cts. 


1,840.721 
6,138,390 
6,281.650 
3,927.137 


16 
62 
18 
81 


18,187,008 

1,335,797 

120,360 


76 
52 
12 


19,648,066    40 


1,060.206 

7,014.644 

2,408,554 
3,425,329 


05 

83 

89 
87 


14,808,735    04 


84,452,708    04 


Six  Months 
of  1843. 


dollars   cts. 


3,940,804 
4,106,038 


16 
75 


7,046343 
897318 
120,663 


91 
11 
44 


DUTIES,  REVENUES.  &c. 


Foreign  Interoonrse — contin. 

Brought  forward .• 

To  establish  commercial  rela 

tions  with  China 

Compensation  for  certain  dipio* 

matic  serrices... 

To  commissioner  to  Sandwich 

Islands. 

Extra    compensation    to  late 

Smithsonian  agent 


F^  1842. 


dollars   ct*. 

357,8»t    77 


8,065325    46 


45350    00 


617,000 
4,883358 
6334,000 


00 
00 


of 


Total  foreign  interooarse. 

Miscellaneous. 

Surreys  of  public  lands..... 

Support  and  maintenance 
lif^t-bonses,  &c 

Marine  hospital  establishment. 

Public  buildings,  Sui,,  in  Wash- 
ington  

Furniture  of  the  President's 
house 


12,479,708    36 


The  expenditures,  exclusire  of 
trust  funds,  were,  ris.  t — 

CMl  Litt, 

liegislatnre. 

BxecutiTe 

Judiciary 

Governments  in  the  Territorien 
Surveyors  and  their  clerks.... 
Officers    of     the    Mint    and 

branches , 

CSommissiouer   of    the    Public 

Building^... 

Secretary  to  sign  patents..... 


Total  drU  list. 


1,203313 

887,615 

560300 

141364 

51,141 


16 
23 

87 
82 
46 


44,077    55 


3,000 
1300 


00 
00 


20345333    82 


835,183 

440.898 

287.058 

79.260 

83309 


92 
82 
04 
92 
93 


19350    00 


2,893,1^3    09 


Foreip^  Intercourse, 

Salaries  of  ministers.... 

Salaries  of  seoietaries  of  lega- 
tion  

Salaries  of  charges  des  affaires' 

Salary  of  minister  resident  fo 
Turkey 

Outfits  of  ministers  and  chargte 
desaflUres 

Salary  of  dragoman  to  Turkey, 
and  contingencies. 

Diplomatic  agents  in  Europe, 
attending  to  tobacco  interest 

Contingent  expenses  of  idl  Uie 
missions  abroad. 

Expenses  incurred  by  the  le- 
gation to  Mexico,  in  relation 
to  prisoners 

Gonongent  ocpenses  of  foreign 
intercourse 

Salary  of  the  consuls  at  London 
and  Paris 

Relief  and  protection  of  Ame- 
rican seamen 

Clark-hire,  office-rent,  &c..  to 
American  consul,  London.... 

Intercourse  with  Barfoary 
powers 

Interpreters,  guards,  &c.  at  the 
consulates  in  Turkish  domi- 
nfams 

Expenses  of  the  commission 
under  coarention  withMexioo 

Outfit  of  charge  d'affiures  to 
Denmark.. .■...•• 


62,01S    86 


16,465 
55309 


71 
15 


4395 

00 

45,000 

00 

2,025 

00 

8300 

00 

45,819 

29 

1,410 
750 


44 

00 


1,190,931     07 


33307    39 


7.850 
25,325 


00 
00 


Carried  forward. 


5,100  00 

25300  00 

2,160  66 

58,410  52 

8,444  47 

11309  00 

8,000  00 

9,117  12 


3,765    00 


1352    55 


28307    37 


810 
8,000 
1.007 
S7367 
1,400 
43O8 


76 
00 
06 
02 
00 
87 


357384    77 


4.500    00 


Support  of  the  penitentiary. . , 

Siatn  census 

Patent  fund • • 

Dbtribntion  ef  the    sales   of 

public  lands 

To  meet  the  engagements  of 
the  Post-Offioe  Department. 
Public  buildings  in  Iowa  ter- 
ritory  

Printing.  &c.,  ordered  by  Con- 
gress  

Building  custom-houses,  &c... . 
Surrey   of  the    coast   of  the 

United  States. 

Mint  establishment 

Two  per  cent  to  the  State  of 

Mississippi 

Two  per  cent  on  sales  (tf  public 

lands  in  Alabama. 

Relief  of  sundry  indiridnals.. 
Miscellaneous   claims    unpro- 

Tlded  for. 

Surrey  of  the   north-eastern 

boundary  line... 

Insane  hospital  for  the  District 

of  Columbia 

Bridge    across    Peansj^rania 

arenne 

Removal  of  tlie  statue  of  Wash- 
ington  

Purdiase  of  ground  north  of 

General  Post-Office 

lighting   lamps  on   PennsyU 

vania  arenne 

Auxiliary  wateh  in  the  city  of 

Washington 

Expenses    incidental    to   the 

issue  of  treasury  notes. 

Expenses    incidental    to    the 

loans... • 

Support  of    lunatics   oi   tfie 

District  of  Columbia 

Three  and  five  per  cents  to 

certain  states... 

Relief   of  the    cities   of   the 

District  of  Columbia 

Debentures  and  other  diarges. 
Addlti<mal  compensation  to  col- 

lectnVf&c 

Payment  of  horses,  ftc.,  lost. .  • 
Duties  refunded  under  protest 
Repavment  for  lands  errone- 
ously sold  

Documentary  history   of   the 

American  revolution 

To  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
under  treaty  of  Washington . 
Sales  of  lauds  ceded  by  Ottowa 
Indians.. 


143,345    91 


Carried  forward. 


Six  Months 
of  1843. 


8:»7384    77 


dollars  cts. 
143.345    91 

40,000  00 

15,081  49 

2,150  00 

3315  73 


91,664    78 


009,000 

114,771 


84 
73 


164,963    50 


1300 

10303 

100,136 

47,220 

425,607 

53,607 

600 

40332 
109,560 

87368 
84,783 


00 
50 

94 
00 

68 

00 

00 

68 
03 

00 
87 


144314    33 


119.207 
407,606 

8300 

40301 
8,000 

12,000 
860 

28348 
1.100 
2390 
8,095 
4328 
4.000 

70,901 

132,724 

875,004 

23,637 

2,825 

183,479 


61 
88 

84 

42 

00 

00 

00 

75 

00 

79 

19 

10 

00 

78 

06 
00 

62 
98 
17 


16.408    00 


3,401,163    15 


204393    28 


23,901  51 

184348  46 

50,134  54 

21,698  60 


4300  00 

26,752  14 

193>0  00 

83,238  79 

21303  00 

14,400  00 

41,618  00 

26371  64 

26,300  00 

88,020  00 


72,078  n 

904  75 

21382  05 

7,000  00 

2,500  00 


8,416  57 

1361  04 

11340  7i 

500  00 

10,492  81 

93300  60 

2^450  00 

100,923  85 

28396  69 

148,478  78 

7,712  80 


84,468 

00 

300,000 

00 

20,079 

00 

1,439,979 

41 

(continued) 
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Statemeitt  of  Dtiiies,  ReyeniieSy  and  PabHe  Ezpenditare 


DUTIB8,  RBVBNUBS,  &c. 

Mteoellaneotu — continued, 
Brooglit  furwArd  ....•>. 
T9tdng   the    d«ctro-«agnetic 

telegrftplM 

Rettilto  uid  aocoaot  of  the  ex- 

rloring  expedition 
other  itema  of  a  mitcel- 
Uneooe  natwe 


Total  mieoeUaneoot. 


Un^er  the   direction  ^  the 
Wmr  Department. 

Army  proper. 

BfHitenr  Academy 

Portillcatiou*,  and  other  work* 

of  defence 

Armoritffl,  arteaab,  aud  mu- 

niiionaof  war , 

Harbooi*!  roads,  rirer»,  fto. . , 

Surveys 

Lifhthonses  A  OMrine  hospitals 

Pensions 

Indian  department 

Claims  of  the  State  of  VirginU 
AnnfaM    and    eqoippinf    the 

Payments  to  militia  and  rolun 
teers 

If eteorolofieal  observatioiu  at 
mKHtary  posts 

Relief  of  sundry  individoals. . 


Total  under  direction  of  die 
War  Department.. .... 


Under  the  direction  of  the 

Nu9$  Deparlment. 

Flty  and  sobsistaaM^  iaelnding 

BMdIcines,  &c..... 


Carried  forward. 


For  184S. 


dollars    cts. 
3,401.  U»    15 


19.384    9S 


3,4M,M8    07 


Six  Months 
of  1S43. 


dollars  cts. 
1,439.970    41 

8,000    Ot 

5,000    00 

19,980     13 


1.406,904    53 


3^1,778  10 

178.776  05 

058,177  90 

738  979  70 

108,481  84 

37.708  31 

14304  13 

1,445.111  78 

1,007,000  66 

104»I5  68 

111,811  10 

410337  43 

1.000  00 

51.917  00 


1,098.174  73 

63.606  10 

404,068  78 

318,103  04 

104.008  68 

11,471  00 

4.667  04 

886.177  36 

444,565  30 

0^71  50 

84340  75 

100,649  84 

50,753  70 


DUTIBS,  RBVBNUBS,  ftc. 


For  184S. 


d«.llars   cts. 


Six  Mt 
of  1M3. 


Nary  Department— oon/iittMvf. 

Bronirht  forward I  4/MB,44l    51  1.0701346    41 

Increase,  repairs*    armamenf 


and  equipment.. 
Contingent  e^wnaes.* 

Nary  yards , 

Nary  hospitals  and  asylam. . 


Surrey  of  the  coast  from  Ana« 
lachiciria  bay  to  the  mmtxh  of 


8,9»4307    97 


4.040.441    51 


4348,441     08 


4,158384    SI 


1,079346    41 


the  Mississippi 
Charter  of  steamers  for  the  snr- 

▼ey  of  Nantucket  shoal 

Arranging,  preserving.  Ore.  col* 

lections  niade  by  the  expler- 

inf  expedition....*. 

Brecting  the  statue  of  Wash- 

inglon 

Suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
Relkef  of  sundry  individttala. . 

Marine  corps 

PenaieiM  to  invalids,  widows, 

ice 

Swvey   of    the    harboor    of 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

Bnildinc  depot  of  charts 

Use  of  Babbitt's  anti-attiition 

metal 


3.114,473  10 

485.160  04 

135318  10 

14,181  17 

619  IS 


I831S  18 

4345  89 

15,100  00 

4,000  00 

1384  57 

1396  79 

377319  31 


dc4lars    cti. 
3701346 

916.171    35 


€7.055    00 

18,145    59 

306    00 


Total  under  diiccciau  of  the 
Nary  Depaitment 


PubHc  Debt. 
Paying  the  old  public  debt. .. . 
Interest  on  the  loans  of  I84I, 

1841,  and  1848 

Redemption  of  IVeaanry  notes 
Interest  on  Trensnry  BOtM. ..  • 


1,079340    41 


Total  public  debt 

Total  ezpendHnres 


1,000    CO 


i,ono  00 

l,»4  70 

108,077  79 

91,440  00 

III  11 

3,000  00 

10,000  00 


8314393    70    8,671.717    79 


5,105  15 

405304  07 

7,704374  84 

301,184  78 


8.47736^    04 


81396300    54 


81 

306,187  88 
SSt,788  31 
137^406    08 


861,007    47 


11,559386    30 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  FROM  JULY   1,   1843,  TO  MARCH   1,  1844. 


From  a  subsequent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  made  up  to 
February  29th,  1844,  we  gather  the  following  particulars: 


The  balance  in  the  trOasnry  on  the  1st  July,  1843,  was...... 

The  receipts  from  that  time  till  19th  Pebmary,  1844,  were 

Prom  Customs 

Lands 

Incidentals 

Xoanof  1843 

Treasury  notes 


Total. 


The  payments  for  the  same  period  hare  been 
ForcirUlii 


list,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  intercourse, ••. 

Military 

Naral 

Reimbursing  treasury  notes... 

Interest  on  treasury  notes 

Interest  on  public  debt ••• 


Rslance  ic  the  tressury,  1st  March,  1844. 


dlrs.      eta. 


15.101,688 

1,337.051 

84308 

70,131 

1318,800 


10 

79 
61 
35 
00 


3330365 
6,174,485 

4.703356 
0.758.711 

547386 
647,434 


18 

13 
18 
49 
07 
97 


dim.      cts. 
10,434,507    55 


18,513,081    01 


18348,488    57 


15361.048    03 


3.587,439    64 
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From  these  data  it  would  appear,  that  the  amount  of  the  national  debt,^n 
eluding  treasury  notes,  as  a  part  of  said  debt,. has  been  reduced  7>7 78,680  dollars 
14  cents,  between  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  and  the  29th  of  February,  1844.   Thus : 


Amoanl  of  trearary  notes  redeemed 

dlrs.     cts. 

1^193M'  00 
70^r   89 

dlrs.     cts. 
0,758,711    46 

1,960,031    S5 

Amouit  recerred  for  treasnry  notet. 

ReoeipU  for  loans  fur  1843 

1 

Shewiaf  a  rednctlOD  of  indebtedness  of. 

•          • 
•  * .  • 

7.77H,fi80    14 

Abstract  of  the  Appropriation  Bills  passed  at   the  first  Session  of  the  Twenty-eighth 

Congress. 


BXPBNSBS. 


Expenses. 


CiTiL  AWD  Diplomatic  Bxfinsbs. 
(For  the  year  ending  Jane  SOth,  1846.) 

Coiogresf — pay  of  members 

„        Incidental  expenses 

President  of  the  United  States 

Repairs  of  capitol,  president's  honse,  he.. . 

Department  of  state 

Treasury  department— pay  of  oflleers 

„  „  Incidental  expenses. 

War  department— pay  oAoers *, 

„  ,,         ineidental  expenses.*.. 

Navy  department 

Patent  offlce 

Post-ofllce  department. 

Surveyors  and  their  clerks < 

United  States  mint  and  brandies 

Goremments  of  ttie  territories 

J  udldary 

Miscellaneous 

lif^t-boiue  estabKriiment 

SorreYs  of  public  lands 

United  States  bank  for   custom-house  at 
Ptailadelpliia 

Intercourse  with  foreign  nations 

For  ottees  erealed  by  ad  of  August  90, 
1842. 

Deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  year  end- 
ing June  ao»  1844 


dlrs.    cts. 


861,000  00 

171,610  50 

t9,000  00 

10,097  M 

48,100  00 

817,400  00 

45,980  00 

98,200  00 

23,706  00 

7N26I  50 

4,800  00 

172,270  00 

69,090  00 

184,020  00 

88347  2ft 

881,419  07 

288,524  88 

897,150  89 

200,&10  00 

225,000  00 
866,275  74 

60^82  50 

211,270  82 


KXPBNSRS. 


Brought  forward 

Army  appropriation  bill 

Navy  appropriation 

lodun  department  and  Indian  treaties.... 

Pensions  (Acts  Nos.  12  and  35) 

Post-office  department 

Military  academy 

Deficiency  in  former  appropriation  for  sea- 
men  

Improvement  of  certain  harbours  and  rirers 

Building  and  repairing  fortifications 

MisMMiif  horses  lost  in  the  Florida  war 

Sales  of  condemned  naral  stores  lor  naral 
serrioe 

Repairing  the  oonrt-house  in  Alexandria. . 

Nary  yard  and  depot  at  Memphis  In  Ten 
nessee 

To  test  the  submarine  telescope,  and  mark 
the  boundary  of  Mobile 

Impnrrements  on  west  shore  of  Lake  Mldii- 
gan(Nos.  37,  88) 

Deficiency  in  naru  appropristions  fiir  1844 

ImproTcments  in  Iowa  and  Florida,  and 
Hospital  at  Key  West  (Nos.  48  44, 46).... 

Insane  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Private  bills  in  which  sumi  are  specified... 


Sxpenses. 


Total  dril  and  diplomatio  expenses    |    8,914,544  45 


Total. 


dlrs.    cts. 
3.914.544  45 
3,372,213  10 
5,712,914  33 

971,330  II 
1,048,050  00 
4,530,000  00 

116,845  50 

40,500  00 
655,000  00 
537,745  00 

34.500  00 

116,922  79 

550  00 

100,000  00 

6,000  00 

25,000  00 
532,000  62 

04,500  00 

4,000  00 

58,057  36 


21,888,273  26 


Statement  of  Duties,   Reyenues»  and  Public   E^roenditures,   during  the  Fiscal  Year 

beginning  July  1,  and  ending  June  30,  1844. 


DUTIES,  REVENUES,  AND  PUBUC 
BXPENDITUEBS. 


The  receipts  into  the  treasury  were  as  fol* 

lows: — 
From  customs,  tIs. — 

During  the  first  quarter 

During  the  second  quarter 

During  the  third  quarter 

During  the  fourth  quarter 


Total  customs.. 
From  sales  of  public  lands. . 
Fitnn  miscellaneous  sources. 


Total  receipts,  exclusive  of  loans.  Sec. . 

Treasury  notesooder  act  of  January  31, 1842 
Treasury  notes  under  act  of  August  31, 1842 
Treasury  notes  under  act  of  March  3,  1843. 

Avails  of  loans  ofl84l  and  1842 

Arails  of  loan  of  March  3,  1843 


Total  from  notes  and  loans . 


Total  mea  ns 

Balance  in  the  treastury,  July  1, 1843. . 


Grand  total. 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1844. 


dollars     cts. 


6,132,272  09 

3,881.998  47 

7,675,366  40 

8,493,038  08 


26,183,570    94 

2,050,939    80 

201,007    94 


28,504,518    68 


1,800,950    00 
70,231     35 


1377.181     35 


30,381,700    03 
10,434,507    55 


40,816,207    58 


DUTIB8,  REVBNUBS,  AND  PUBLIC  I   Year  ending 
EXPENDITURES.  June  30,  1844. 


The  expenditures,  exdnslTe  of  trust  funds, 
were  as  follows  :— 

CivU  lAst, 

L^islature... 

Executive 

Judiciary 

Governments  in  the  Territories 

Sunreyors  and  their  clerks 

Officers  of  the  Mint  and  branches 

Commissioner  of  the  Public  Buildings.. .. . 
Secretary  to  sign  patents 


Total  civillist. 


Foreign  Intercourse. 

Salsries  of  ministers 

Salaries  of  secretaries  of  legation 

Salaries  of  chsrg6s  des  affaires 

Salary  of  minister  resident  to  Turiiey 

Outfits  of  ministers  and  chargte  des  affaires 

Salary  of  dragoman  to  Turkey  and  con- 
tingencies  

Contingent  expenses  of  all  the  missions 
abroad 


dollars    ots. 


850374  S4 

840,752  92 

550.477  18 

101,730  04 

51,451  28 

47,100  00 

2,000  00 

1300  00 


2,451,892    20 


09366  06 

13,246  00 

46,813  36 

3,000  00 

9,000  00 

1,850  0 

36327  72 


Carried  forward. 


{continued) 
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AMERICA. 


Statemsht  of  DutiM,  Beyenuefly  wad  PnUic  Ezpenditares. 


DUTIES.  RBTVNUB8,  AND  PUBLIC 
BXPKNDITURK8. 


Poralgal 

BroQ|^  forward 
BxMOM*    incur fd    b7_^«    lugitiiw  to 

ot    IbreicB    ialer- 


BxpOMM    of 


lurvftrdtec 
icrwaad  P 


tkm  oMrik,  ice. 


•••••••• I 


Salary  of  the  eoooaU  at  LondoB  and  Paris. 
Saiiaf  and  protcction  of  Aaericia 
Clork-blre,  oAoa-reat,  Ste^  to 


latoroooroo  with  Barbary  poweri 

Fraaeh   ■oiaifrw    killod   or    woanded   at 
Tooloa 


lalerpretora,  aaarda,  Ac,  at  the  eonaalatea 
is  Torkuh  dominkmo. 


Payaunto  aador  tbe  ninth  artido  of  treaty 
with  Spain 

OatAt  of  charf  <  d'allUre*  to  Deninark  .. . . 

To  astabliah  ooounercial  relation*  with 
China 

Compenaation  for  certain  diploouitic  efT< 


To  rwiMinnoT  to  Sandwich  Ulande 

extra  eonpeneation  to  late  SmitlieoniaB 


Total  fMneiga  intereonrae. 


Surreys  of  pablic  lands 

Support  and  BBainlenanoe  of  light-hoaaes. 


"«r. 


Marina  hoopltal  establidiment 

PvbHc  haildinge,  Ac,  in  Waahington 

Pamitura  of  tiie  President'!  honse 

Support  of  tbe  penitentiary 

Siatacensiu 

Patent  fund 

Dlstrlbotion  of  the  sales  of  public  lands. . . 

Payment  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts  for 
•xpenseo  iuourred  In  protecting  the  here- 
towro  disputed  territory  on  the  north* 
eastern  frontier  of  the  United  States 

To  BMOt  tlio  onfaffements  of  the  Post-Ottce 


Doportnent.. 
Pnlrfie  buildings  in  Iowa  territory. 


Printlag,  tw.,  ordered  by  Congri 

Building  oustoBii.hooses,  drc 

Surrey  of  the  coast  of  tbe  United  States.. . . 

Mint  ostablishmeDt 

ReUaf  of  sundry  individuals..... 

Misorilaneous  cUims  unprovided  for 

Sunray  of  the  north-eastern  boundary  line 
Insana  boipital  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

Removal  of  the  statue  of  Washington 

Auxiliary  watoh  In  the  city  of  Washington 
incidental  to  tbe  isstia  of  trea- 


snry  nates 

Expanses  Incidental  to  the  loans 

Siipport   of  Innatlos   of   tbe   District  ot 

Columbia.  •• 

Three  and  Ave  per  cents  to  oertain  states. . 

Two  per  cent  fund  to  Alabama 

Two  par  cant  fund  to  MisslMippi 

Relief  of   the  cities  of  the   Dbtrict   ofl 

Columbia 

Debentures  and  other  charges 

Additional  oonipensaiion  to  ooUeetors,  Ac. 

Payment  of  horses,  Ac,  lost 

Duties  refunded  under  protest 

RepayoMnt  for  lands  arroneoasly  sold.. . . . 
Refunding  porchase-naoney  for  land  sold 

in  tbe  Oreensburg  district,  Louisiana.... 
Doeumentary  history  of  tbe  American  re- 

Tolution 


Carried  forward. 


Tear  eading 
Jnnaao^  tS44. 


tMM 

S50 

8l,Mt 

3,800 
MM 

1,000 

1,000 

IA7S 


eta. 
14 


«7 


74 

00 

u 


00 
00 


850 


39&,388    79 


ISM88    OS 


S8M87 

05,741 

46,146 

540 

02S 

80353 
15,501 


2,500 
0,490 

2,008 

2,800 


88,021 

103,884 

710 

124.200 

277,827 

17,779 

11,315 

452398 

18,858 


25 
72 
03 
03 
00 
49 
28 
00 


M6,9M    79 


06,305 

66 

05.600 

00 

78375 

00 

138,704 

67 

5,358 

46 

28,500 

00 

00 
74 

00 


04 
77 
65 

02 

04 
58 
22 
18 
82 


98,746    86 


DUTIES,  REVENUES,  AND  PUBUC 
KXPBNDITURB8. 


Y 
ialy 


1845. 


ToMaSnaaBd 

ofWi 
Sales  of 
Tcatittgthe 


Mll^S    91 


UAti   08 


peditioa 

Praaarving  the 
nadmeBa   brav^8  heaaa  by  tlm  ex 
ploringeapeditian , 

Preparing  indices  to  dha 
af  Washington 

Iniwmation  respacting  Cwugn 

Registora  for  ships  and  Teeseis. 

Clark   to    eoanaissHaeri,     a»4 
ineorrcd  by  the  oaUedor  of  Naw'Yo^ 
in  rdailon  to  gooda  destroyed  by  irr... 

Pajmsnt  af  bssks  ordered  by  Con, 

All  other  items  of  a  miawJIaDaons 


Total 


£lUrr  f  Ae  dir«cf  fon  0/  lAa  Wmt  Dtpmrt- 


Army  proper 

MiUtary 

PortiAcations,  aaid  of  ber  works  of  defence. 

Annories,  arsenals,  and  mnaitioos  of 

Harboufa,  roads,  rivers,  Ac. 


Sarveys 

Light-hoaaea  and  marine  hospital*. . 
Pensions. ..•■.....•...•••.••■■*■.*« 

Indian  department 

Claims  of  the  state  of  Virginia , 

Arming  and  equipping  the  nulitia.. . 
Paymenta  to  inilitia  Md  voluntears.. 
ReUef  of  sundry  individuals. 


Total  under  the  directkw  of  tiw  war 
department 


Un^ler  the  direeti^m  ttf  the  Navg  Depart- 

»unt. 
Pay  and  sulisistance,  indndins  medicines, 

A& 

Increase,  repairs,  annament,  and  e^aip- 

mant • 

Contingent  expenses 

Navy  yards 

Navy  hoapitals  and  asytam 


1,200    08 

1,188    08 
3,000    08 


89 
£.444  T 
5,553    21 


2,484,565    47 


123,195  27 

7t&580  41 

6ia,827  a 

261.029  54 

56,210  56 

2313,072  63 

1,02U500  IS 

18,4M  7» 

176341  37 

174,819  fit 

14,440  91 


8;I3U3I7    23 


Survey  of  the  ooast  from  Apalarfiimla  bay 
to  the  moudi  of  the  Missiiaippi.... 

Arranging,  preserving,  Ac,  collections 
by  the  exploring  expedition 

Sappreasion  of  the  slaTO-trade 

Relief  of  sundry  individuals 

Marine  corpa 

Pensions  to  invalids,  widows,  Ac 

Survey  of  the  harbour  of  Memphis,  T 
nessee 

Building  depAt  of  charta 

Use  of  Babbitt's  anti.attrition  metal. 


Total  imder  tbe  direction  of  the  navy 
department 


Pwbtte  Debt. 

Paying  the  (^  publicdebt 

Intorest  on  the  loans  of  1841, 1842,  and  1843 

Rademptkm  of  treasury  notes 

Interest  on  treasury  notes 


2,411,753    51 


Total  public  debt. 

Total  expenditaras. 


Balance  in  the  treasury.  Jaly  1 ,1844. . 


4.145387  35 

1315,727  51 

540398  76 

141310  75 

15,211  88 

768  « 


18312    88 

183,499    81 

16334    43 


8,49ej90    68 


46,077  75 

l.«32357  08 

11,118328  42 

611318  34 


12306,773    54 


32358327    94 


7357379    84 


i 
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Statement  of  Dutie%  Revencies,  and  Public  Expenditures,  for  the  first  Quarter  of  the 
fiscal  Tear,  from  July  Ist,  to  September  30th,  1844,  exclusive  of  Trust  Funds. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


RscBirrt. 

Cottonif 

Sales  of  public  Unda 

M  bcelUneous  and  incidental  soaroet. 


Total. 


BXPENDlTURBa. 

Civil  U»t,  miacellaneotM,  and  foreign  in. 
tercoune • 

Carried  forward. . . . 


AmoQbt. 


dlra.     cts. 

10^3,718    04 

434,90»    64 

^.839    16 


EXPENDITURES. 


11.386,459    24 


Brought  forward. ... 

Army  proper 

Fortmcation«»   ordnance,    arming  militia, 

Ac 

Indian  department*. 

Pengiont 

Naval  ettabHshmeiit 

Interest,  &c.,  public  debt 

Redemption  of  p;irt  of  loan  of  1841 


1 ,41 1,059    65  .  Redemption  of  treasury  notes,  and  interest 
1,411,642    05  I  Total 


Amount. 


dlrs.     cts. 
Ml  1,042    06 


200.627 
007.068 
923,717 
1,906.206 
81,404 
234.600 
322,584 


24 
76 
66 
89 
62 
00 
01 


7,233,844    42 


STATEBfENT  of  the  Debt  of  the  United  States,  December  1st,  1844. 


DEBTS. 


1.  Of  tbe  (old)  funded  debt,  being  un- 
claimed nrincipal  and  interest,  returned 
from  tbe  late  loan  offices 

t,  Ontstanding  certificates,  and  interest  tu 
the  31st  of  December.  1790,  of  the  (old) 
unfunded  debt,  payable  on  presentation 

3.  Treasury  notes  issued  dnnng  tbe  laie 
war,  payable  on  presentation 

4.  Certifloates  of  Mississippi  stock,  payable 
on  nresentatcni 

5.  Debts  of  the  corporate  dties  of  the  Dif- 
trict  of  Columbia,  assumed  by  the  United 
States,  Tiz. : 

Of  the  dty  of  Wsshincton 

noria 


w 


Alexant 
Georgetown. 


Total 

Carried  forward* •  •  • 


Amount. 


dlrs.     cts. 

156,174    51 

»,003  56 
4.317  44 
4,320    00 


186,816    60 


840,000  00 
210,000  00 
210,060  60 


1,260,060    00 
1,446315    60 


DEBTS. 


Brmight  forward 

6.  Loans,  viz. : 

Under  the   act  of  the  21st  of  July,  1841, 

redeemable  1st  of  Janiiar> ,  1845 

Under  the  act  of  tbe  15th  of  April,  1842, 

redeemable  1st  of  January,  1868 

Under  tbe  act  of  tbe  3rd  of  March,  1843. 

redeemable  1st  of  July,  1863 


Total. 


Amount. 


dlrs.     eta. 
1,4463U    66 


6,143,636  88 
8,343,886  63 
7.004,231     85 


7.  Ontttanding  treasury  notes : 

Of  the  several  issues  prior  to  the  31st ot 

August,  1848 

Of  notes  issued  and  paid   out  under  the 

act  of  the  8rd  of  March,  1843 


20,491.144    16 


Total, 
Total  debt.... 


026,068    17 
1,286,650    60 


1.912,713     17 
33,850,673    03 


Abstract  of  the  Appropriation  Bills  passed  at  the  second  Session  of  the  Twenty-eighth 

Congress. 


EXPENSES. 


CiTiL  AND  Diplomatic  Bxpbnsis. 
(For  tiie  year  ending  June  30th,  1846.) 


Congress    pay  of  members, 
int  " 


icidental  expenses 

President  and  vice-president  of  the  United 

Stat  s 

Repairing  and  famishing  the  president's 

hou  e 

Depa'tment  of  state.. 

TrmB^wrj  department— pay  of  officers .... 
„  „  inoideutal  expenses 

War  departmentr— pay  of  officers. 

„  „    incidental  expenses .... 

Navy  department 

Patent  office 

Poat-office  department 

Public  buildings  and  grounds 

Surveyors  and  their  clerks 

United  States  Mint  and  branches 

Governments  of  the  territories 

Judiciary 


Carried  forward....      3,581,978    33 


Amount. 


dfars.     cts. 


506,000 
395,365 


00 
50 


39,000    06 


30,066 
50,045 

341,100 
47,060 
99,300 
17,055 
80,975 
4,000 

208,320 
54;878 
61,910 

158.300 
81.170 

532.600 


00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
33 
00 


EXPENSES. 


Amount. 


Brought  forward  • .  • . 

Misoellaneons 

Light-house  establishment • 

Surreys  of  public  lands 

Two  instalments  in  the  Mexican  indemnity 

due  in  1844. 

Deficiency  in  appropriation  for  contingent 

expenses  of  Ooogress 

Intercourse  with  foreign  nations 


Total 

Revolutionary  and  other  pensinners 

Anny  appropriation  bill ••• 

Navy  appropriation  bill 

Post-«fllce  department. 

Navy  pensioners 

Support  of  the  military  academy 

Appropriations  for  the  Indian  department 

Buildmg  and  repairing  fortifications 

Improvements  in  the  territories  ........ . 

Miscellaneous 


dlrs.     cts. 

2,561,978    33 

20,624    67 

394,808    06 

160,000    00 

375,006    00 


120,000 
468,543 


06 
45 


4,270,964 
3,255,000 
3,920,766 
6.350,789 
^166.O00 
61,000 

138.049 
1,059,503 

800,000 
60,000 

144.025 


51 
06 
30 
08 
00 
00 
00 
74 
00 
00 
67 


Total 24,335,088    90 


From  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we 

extract  the  following : 

''Treasury  Department,  December  drd,  1845. 

**  In  obedience  to  the  '  Act  supplementary  to  the  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department,' 
the  undersigned  respectfully  submits  the  following  report. 

'*  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  SOth  of  June,  1845,  were  as 
follows : 
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Receipts  and  Means  for  the  Year  ending  the  SOth  of  June,  1845. 

Prom  customs 17,528,113  70 

From  sales  of  public  lands 3,077,033  99 

From  miscellaneous  sources 163,9M  M 

Total  receipts 39,789,133  56 

Add  balance  in  treasoiy  July  1.  1S44 73^7.379  64 

Total  means 37,626,513  SO 

Tbe  expenditures  during  the  same  fiscal  year  amounted  to 39,968,306  98 

Leaving  a  balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1M5,  of •••      7,658,806  3S 

The  estimated  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  Year  ending   the  80tli  of  June, 

1846,  are : 

Receipts. 

dlrs.        cCs. 

Prom  cuKtumv,  first  quarter,  by  actual  retnms 8,861,933  14 

Por  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters,  as  estiaiated 15,638,067  88 

Total  from  customs 34,500,880  00 

From  Mies  of  public  landu 3,380,088  00 

Prom  midcelUneous  and  iucidentul  sources 138,088  00 

Total  receipts 36^30,800  0© 

Add  balance  in  treasury  1st  July,  1845 7.659,306  33 

— — — — ^■^—         dlrs.    cts. 
Total  meant  as  estimated ....  34,478,306    3t 

Expenditures. 

The  actual  expenditures  for  first  quarter,  ending  the  30tli  of  Septem- 
ber, 1845 8^63,893  41 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  other  three  quarters,  from  the 
1st  of  Ortober,  1845,  to  30th  of  June,  1840,  are: 

For  civil  list,  fureign  intercourse,  and  misoellaneoos  purposes 6,739,211  06 

Army  proper 3,304,735  06 

Fortificatious,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  dec 3^46,778  8S 

Indian  department 1,649,791  94 

Pensions 1,356,556  OS 

Interest  on  public  debt  and  treasury  notes 856,976  48 

Redemption  of  residue  of  loan  of  1841 39,300  00 

Treasury  notes  outstanding 687,764  18 

Naval  establishment 4^)03,845  03 

Total ....  39,637,031    99 

Which  deducted  from  total   means  above  stated;  will  leave  in   trea-  

snry  on  the  1st  of  Jttly,  1846,  an  estimated  balance 4^*1*354   38 

**  But  this  balance  is  subject  to  be  decreased  by  such  additional  appropriations  as  Coogren 
shall  make,  to  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  dOth  of  June,  l&46i,  and  to  be  ahered 
by  the  sums  which  may  be  presented  for  payment  of  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  and  old 
treasury  notes. 

The  estimated  Receipts,  Means,  and  Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  the  1st  of  July' 

1846,  and  ending  the  30tb  of  June,  1847,  are  as  follows  : 

Receipts 

dira.  ta. 

Prom  custoranfor  the  font  qaarters 33,500,800  00 

From  public  lands 3,400,808  00 

Prom  miscellaneous  and  incidental  sources 188,008  80 

Total 4......     35,800,000  00 

Add  estimated  balance  to  be  in  treasnry  the  lat  of  July,  1846 4,851,354  St 

An.    da. 

Total  estimated  means  for  fi  ^cal  year  ending  the  dOtSb.  of  Jane,  1847. . .  •  •  •  -  S9,S51,t54   31 

Expenditures. 

The  estimated  expenditure  during  the  same  period,  Tia. : 
The  balance  of  the  former  appropriations  which  will  be  required  to  be 

expended  in  this  year 1,441,457  10 

Permanent  and  indefinite  appropriations 3,097,915  71 

Specific  appropriations  asked  for  this  year 31,079,448  43 

Total  estimated  expenditures 85,518,813  85 

Which  is  composed  of  the  following  particidars,  rii. : 

Civil  list,  fureign  intercourae,  and  miscellaneoas 5,935,893  63 

Army  proper 8,364,458  OS 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  &c 4,331,800  9^ 

Pensions 8,587,100  00 

Indian  department 8,814,916  18 

Naval  establishment 6,339,390  88 

Interest  on  public  debt 836,844  73 

3S>1S,SI3    35 

Which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  means  before  stated,  gives  an  esti-  

mated  balance  on  the  1st  of  July,  1847,  of. •••• ••>•  4,3S,441    S? 
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The  Tabitf. — Th«  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  are  less  by  2,011,885  dollars  90 
ceDts,  than  the  receipts  of  toe  same  quarter  last  year.  Among  the  causes  of  decrease  is  the 
progressive  diminution  of  the  importation  of  many  high-protected  articles,  and  the  substitution  of 
rival  domestic  products.  For  the  nine  months  ending  June  80,  1843^  since  the  present  tariff,  the 
average  of  duties  upon  dutiable  imports  was  equal  to  87  dollars  84  1-10  cents  per  cent ;  for  the 
year  ending  June  80,  1844,  88  dollars  85  9-10  cents  per  cent ;  and  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
]  845,  29  dollars  90  per  cent^showing  a  great  diminution  in  the  average  per  centage,  owinc  in 
part  to  increased  importation  of  some  artides  bearing  the  lighter  duties,  and  decreased  importations 
of  others  bearing  the  higher  duties.  The  revenue  from  ad  valorem  duties  last  year  exceeded  that 
realised  from  speci^c  duties,  although  the  average  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  only  28  dollars 
57  cents  per  cent,  and  the  average  of  the  specific  duties  41  dollars  80  cents — presenting  another 
strong  proof  that  lower  duties  increase  the  revenue.  Among  the  causes  tending  to  augment  the 
revenue,  are  increased  emigration  and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  estimates  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  1846  are  based  chiefly  upon  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  The  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  1847  are  founded  upon  data  furnished  by  the  several  departments,  and  are  less  by 
4, 108,288  dollars  65  cents  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  These  estimates  are  submitted  in 
the  full  conviction  that,  whenever  Congress,  guided  by  an  enlightened  economy,  can  diminish 
the  expenditures  without  injury  to  the  public  interest,  such  retrenchment  will  be  made  so  as  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  hasten  tlie  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  reduced  on  the 
1st  of  October  last  to  17,057,445  dollars  52  cents. 

In  suggesting  improvements  in  the  revenue  laws,  the  following  principles  have  been 
adopted : 

1st.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, economicallv  administered. 

2nd.  That  no  auty  be  imposed  on  any  articles  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue. 

8rd.  That,bdow  such  rate,  discrimination  ma^  be  made,  descending  in  the  scale  of  duties  ;  or, 
for  imperative  reasons,  the  articles  may  be  placed  in  the  Ibt  of  those  free  from  all  duty. 

4th.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

5th.  That  all  minimums,  and  all  specific  duties  should  be  abolished,  and  ad  valorem  duties 
substituted  in  their  place^care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fraudulent  invoices  and  under-valua- 
tion,  and  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  actual  roancet  value. 

6th.  That  the  duties  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the 
Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  section. 

No  horizontal  scsde  of  duties  is  recommended ;  because  such  a  scale  would  be  a  refusal  to  dis- 
criminate for  revenue,  and  might  sink  that  revenue  below  the  wants  of  the   government.    Some 
articles  will  yield  the  largest  revenue  at  duties  that  would  be  wholly  or  partially  prohibitory  in  other 
cases.    Luxuries,  as  a  general  rule,  will  bear  the  highest  revenue  duties  ;  but  even  some  very 
costly  luxuries,  easily  smuegled,  will  bear  but  a  light  duty  for  revenue,  whilst  other  articles,  of 
sreat  bulk  and  weight,  wilibear  a  higher  duty  for  revenue.   There  is  no  instance  within  the  know- 
ledge of  tliis  department,  of  any  horizontal  tariff*  ever  having  been  enacted  by  any  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.    Tliere  must  be  discrimination  for  revenue,  or  the  burden  of  taxation  must 
be  augmented,  in  order  to  bring  the  same  amount  of  money  into  the  treasury.     It  is  difficult  also 
to  adopt  any  arbitrary  maximum,  to  which  an  inflexible  adherence  must  be  demanded  in  all  cases. 
Thus,  upon  brandy  and  spirits  a  specific  duty,  varvingasan  equivalent  ad  valorem  from  180  to  261 
per  cent  yields  a  large  revenue,  yet  no  one  would  propose  either  of  these  rates  as  a  maximum. 
These  duties  are  too  high  for  revenue,  from  the  encouragement  they  present  for  smuggling  these 
baneful  luxuries  ;  yet  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  upon  brandpr  and  spirits  would  be  far  below  the  revenue 
standard,  would  ereatly  diminish  the  income  on  these  imports,  require  increased  burdens  upon  the 
necessaries  of  li^,  ana  would  revolt  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  community.    There  are  many 
other  luxuries  which  will  bear  a  much  higher  duty  for  revenue  than  20  percent ;  and  the  only  true 
maximum  is  that  which  experience  demonstrates  will  bring,  in  each  case,  the  largest  revenue  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty.     Nor  should  maximum  revenue  duties  be  imposed  upon  all  articles  ;  for  this 
virould  yield  too  large  an  income,  and  would  prevent  all  discrimination  within  the  revenue  standard, 
and  require  necessaries  to  be  taxed  as  high  as  luxuries.     But,  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any 
horizontal  scale  of  duties,  or  even  any  arbitrary  maximum,  experience  proves  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  yield  the  largest  revenue. — ^1'here  are ,  however,  a  few 
exceptions  above,  as  well  as  many  below  this  standard.     Thus,  whilst  the  lowest  revenue  duty  on 
most  luxuries  exceeds  20  per  cent,  there  are  many  costly  articles,  of  small  bulk  and  easily  smuggled, 
which  would  bring  perhaps  no  revenue  at  a  duty  as  high  as  20  per  cent ;  and  even  at  the  present 
rate,  7|  per  cent,  they  will  yield  in  most  cases  a  small  revenue ;  whilst  coal,  iron,  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, articles  of  great  bulk  and  weight,  yielded  last  year  six  millions  of  revenue,  at  an  average 
rate  of  duty  exce^ing  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     These  duties  are  far  too  high  for  revenue  upon 
all  these  articles,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard  ;  but  if  Congress  desire  to  obtain 
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the  largest  revenue  from  duties  on  these  articles,  those  duties,  at  the  lowest  rate  forrevetiue,  would 
exceed  20  percent,  ad  valorem. 

"  Warehousing  System. — Prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  a  credit  was  given  for  the  payment 
of  duties  i  since  which  date  they  have  been  collected  in  cash.  Before  the  cash  duties  and  the 
tariff*  of  1842,  our  trade  in  foreign  imports  re-exported  abroad  afforded  large  and  profitable  employ- 
ment to  our  merchants  and  freight  to  our  commercial  marine,  both  for  the  inward  and  outward 
voyage  ;  but  since  the  last  tariff  this  trade  is  being  lost  to  the  country,  as  is  proved  by  the  tables 
hereto  annexed.  The  total  amount  of  foreign  imports  re-exported  during  toe  three  years  since 
the  last  tariff,  both  of  free  and  dutiable  goods,  is  33,384,394  dollars — being  &r  le»  than  in  any 
three  years  (except  during  the  war)  since  1793,  and  less  than  was  re-exported  in  any  one  of  ei^it 
several  years.  The  highest  aggregate  of  any  three  years  was  173,108,813  dollars^  and  the  lowest 
aggregate  41,315,705  dollars^being  in  the  years  1794,  1795,  and  1796.  Before  1820,  the  free 
goods  are  not  distinguished  in  this  particular  from  dutiable  goods  ;  but  since  that  date  the  returns 
show  the  following  result :  during  the  three  years  since  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  value  of  dutiable 
imports  re-exported  was  12,590,811 — being  less  than  in  any  one  of  seven  years  preceding  since 
1820,  the  lowest  aggregate  of  any  three  years  since  that  date  being  14,918,444,  and  the  highest 
57,727,293.  Even  before  the  cash  duties,  for  five  years  preceding  the  high  tariff  of  1828,  the  inalne 
of  dutiable  goods  re-exported  was  24,796,241  dollars;  and  for  the  five  years  succeeding  that  tariC 
66,784,192  dollars — showing  a  loss  of  28,020  dollars  49  cents  of  our  trade  in  foreign  exports  after 
the  tariff  of  1828.  The  great  diminution  of  this  most  valuable  branch  of  commerce  hiia  been  the 
combined  result  of  cash  dutiesand  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842.  If  the  cash  duties  are  retained,  as  it 
is  believed  they  should  be,  the  only  sure  method  of  restoring  this  trade  is  the  adoption  of  the  ware- 
housing system,  by  which  the  foreign  imports  may  be  kept  in  store  by  the  government  until  they 
are  required  for  re-exportation  abroad,  or  consumption  at  home^in  which  latter  contingency,  and 
at  the  time  when  for  that  purpose  they  are  taken  out  of  these  stores  for  consumption,  the  duties 
are  paid,  and,  if  re-exported,  they  pay  no  duty,  but  only  the  expense  of  storage.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  merchant  introduces  foreign  imports  of  the  value  of  100,000  dollars.  He  must 
now,  besides  the  advance  for  the  goods,  make  a  further  advance  in  cash,  in  many  cases  of  50,000 
dollars  for  the  duties.  Under  such  a  system  but  a  small  amount  of  goods  will  be  imported  for 
drawbacks :  and  the  higher  the  duty  the  larger  must  be  the  advance,  and  the  smaller  the  imports 
for  re-exportation. 

The  imports  before  payment  of  duties,  under  the  same  regulations  now  applied  to  our  imports 
in  transit  to  Canada,  may  be  taken  from  warehouse  to  warehouse — from  the  East  to  the  lakes,  and 
to  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville—from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  and 
St.  Louis — and  warehoused  in  these  and  other  interior  ports,  the  duties  remaining  unpaid  until 
the  goods  are  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  and  out  of  the  original  package  at  such  ports  for  consump- 
tion ;  thus  carrying  our  foreign  commerce  into  the  interior  with  all  the  advantage  of  augmented 
business  and  cheaper  supplies  throughout  the  country. 

It  will  introduce  into  our  large  ports  on  or  near  the  seaboard  assorted  cargoes  of  goods,  to  be 
re-exported  with  our  own,  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  will  cheapen  prices  to  tli^  con- 
sumer, by  deducting  the  interest  and  profit  that  are  now  charged  upon  the  advance  of  duty — build- 
ing up  the  marts  of^ur  own  commerce,  and  giving  profitable  employment  to  our  own  commodal 
marine.  It  will  greatly  increase  our  revenue  by  augmenting  our  imports,  together,  with  our  ex- 
ports ;  and  is  respectfully  recommended  to  Congress  as  an  important  part  of  the  whole  system  now 
proposed  for  their  consideration. 

The  act  of  the  3rd  of  March  last,  allowing  a  drawback  on  foreign  imports  exported  from  ceitaio 
ports  to  Canada,  and  also  to  Santa  F^  and  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  has  gone  to  some  extent  into 
effect  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  department,  and  is  beginning  to  produce  the  most  happy 
results — especially  in  an  augmented  trade  in  the  supply  of  foreign  exports  to  Canada  from  onr 
own  ports.  Indeed,  this  law  must  soon  give  to  us  toe  whole  of  this  valuable  trade  during  the  long 
period  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  by  ice,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  at  all  seasons.  The 
result  would  be  still  more  beneficial  if  Canada  were  allowed  to  carry  all  her  exports  to  foreign 
nations  in  transitu  through  our  own  railroads,  rivers,  and  canals,  to  be  shipped  from  our  own 
ports.  Such  a  system,  whilst  it  would  secure  to  us  this  valuable  trade,  would  greatly  enlarge  the 
business  on  our  rivers,  lakes,  railroads,  and  canals,  as  well  as  augment  our  commerce ;  and  would 
soon  lead  to  the  purchase,  by  Canada,  not  only  of  our  foreign  exports,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  of 
our  American  products  and  fabrics,  to  complete  an  assortment.  In  this  manner  our  commercial 
relations  with  Canada  would  become  more  intimate,  and  more  and  more  of  her  trade,  every  year, 
would  be  secured  to  our  people. 

Public  Lands  — The  net  proceeds  of  these  sales  paid  into  the  treasury  during  the  last  fi«al 
year  was  2,077,022  dollars  30  cents  ;  and  from  the  first  sales  in  1787  up  to  the  30th  of  September 
last  was  118,(507,335  dollars  91  cents.  The  average  annual  sales  have  been  much  less  than  two 
jnillions  of  acres,  yet  the  aggregate  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  in  1884,  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  vras 
5 1, 258,667  dollars  82  cents.      Those  large  sales  were  almost  exclusively  for  speculation ;  and  this 
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can  only  be  obviated,  at  all  times,  b^  con6ningthe  sales  to  settlers  and  cultivators  io  limited  quan 
tities,  sufficient  for  farms  or  plantations.  The  price  at  which  the  public  lands  should  be  sold  is 
an  important  question  to  the  whole  country,  but  especially  to  the  people  of  the  new  states,  living 
mostly  remote  from  the  seaboard,  and  who  have  scarcely  felt  the  presence  of  the  government  in 
local  expenditures,  but  chiefly  in  the  exhaustion  of  their  means  for  purchases  of  public  lands  and 
for  customs.  The  public  lands  are  not  of  the  same  value  ;  yet  they  are  all  fixed  at  one  unvarying 
price,  which  is  far  above  the  value  of  a  large  portion  of  these  lands.  The  quantity  now  subject  to 
entry  at  the  minimum  price  of  1  dollar  25  cents  per  acre  is  133,307,457  acres,  and  109,035,345 
acres  in  addition,  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished —being  an  aggregate  of 
242,342,802  acres,  and  requiring  a  century  and  a  quarter  to  complete  the  sales  at  the  rate  tliey 
have  progressed  heretofore — without  including  any  of  the  unsold  lands  of  Texas  or  Oregon,  or  of 
the  vast  region  besides  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  not  yet  extinguished. 

Sub- Treasury. — ^The  only  proper  course  for  the  government  is  to  keep  its  own  money  separate 
from  all  banks  and  bankers,  in  its  own  treasury — whether  in  the  mint,  branch  mints,  or  other 
government  agencies— and  to  use  only  gold  and  silver  coin  in  all  receipts  and  disbursements.  The 
business  of  the  country  will  be  more  safe  when  an  adequate  supply  of  specie  is  kept  within  ou  r 
limits,  and  its  circulation  encouraged  by  all  the  means  within  the  power  of  this  government.  I  f 
this  government,  and  the  states,  and  the  people,  unite  in  suppressing  the  use  of  specie,  an  adequate 
supply,  for  want  of  a  demand,  cannot  be  kept  within  our  limits  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  business 
and  currency  of  the  country  will  be  perilous  and  uncertain.  It  will  be  completely  within  the 
power  of  the  banks,  whose  paper  will  constitute  the  exclusive  circulation  of  the  whole  community. 
Nor  will  it  be  useful  to  establish  a  constitutional  treasury,  if  it  is  to  receive  or  disburse  the  paper 
of  banks.  Separation  from  the  banks  in  that  case  would  be  only  nominal,  and  no  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  constitutional  treasury  could  be  rendered  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  mint  in  aug* 
menting  the  specie  circulation.  The  amount  of  public  money  which  can  be  placed  in  the  mint 
is  now  limitea  by  law  to  one  million  of  dollars  ;  and  to  that  extent  it  is  now  used  as  a  depository, 
and  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  coinage.  It  is  suggested  that  this  limitation  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  our  mint  and  branch  mints  for  a  much  larger  sum  in  connexion  with  the 
constitutional  treasury.  The  amount  of  public  money  received  at  New  York  greatly  exceeds  that 
collected  at  all  other  points,  and  would  of  itself  seem  to  call  for  a  place  of  public  deposit  there  ; 
in  view  of  which,  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  that  city  would  be 
most  convenient  and  useful.  The  argument  used  against  a  constitutional  treasury,  of  the  alleged 
insecurity  of  the  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  especially  the  vast  amount  collected 
at  New  York,  will  be  entirely  obviated  by  such  an  establishment.  The  mint  of  the  United  States 
has  now  been  in  existence  52  vears.  It  has  had  the  custody  of  upwards  of  1 14,000,000  of  dollars ; 
and  during  thb  long  period  of  time  there  never  has  been  a  loss  of  any  of  its  specie  in  the  mint  by 
the  government.  The  mint  at  Philadelphia  is  now  conducted  with  great  efficiency,  by  the  able 
and  faithful  officer  at  the  head  of  that  establishment,  whose  general  supervisory  authority,  without 
leaving  the  parent  mint,  might  still  be  wisely  extended  to  the  branch  at  New  York.  Besides  the 
utility  of  such  a  branch  as  a  place  for  keeping  safely  and  disbursing  the  public  money,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  coinage  might  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  existence  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  at  tliat 
great  city.  It  is  there  that  two-Uiirds  of  the  revenue  is  annually  collected — the  whole  of  which, 
under  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  would  be  received  in  specie.  Of  that  amount 
a  verv  large  sum  would  be  received  in  coin  of  other  countries,  and  especially  in  foreign  gold  coins — 
all  of  which  could  be  speedily  converted,  upon  the  spot,  into  our  own  coins  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  amount  also  of  such  foreign  coin  brought  by  emigrants  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  very  con- 
siderable— a  large  portion  of  which  would  find  its  way  to  the  branch  of  the  mint  for  re-coinage. 

A  considerable  amount  of  foreign  gold  coin  has,  during  the  present  year,  under  the  directions 
of  this  department,  been  converted  into  American  gold  coin ;  but  the  process  would  be  much 
more  rapid  if  aided  by  the  organisation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  mint  at  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  union.  With  die  mint  and  brancli 
mints  as  depositories,  the  sum  remaining  in  the  hands  of  otlier  receivers  of  public  money,  whether 
of  lands  or  customs,  would  be  inconsiderable,  and  the  government  could  be  readily  protected  from 
all  losses  of  such  sums  by  adequate  bonds,  and  the  power,  by  law,  to  convict  and  punish  as 
criminals  all  who  embezzle  the  public  moneys. 

The  foregoing  tables  and  statements  complete  our  historical  statistics  of  the 
currency  and  finances  of  the  United  States. 

Under  circumstances  of  great  national  difficulties,  which  involved  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  citizens,  and  the  independence  of  the  republic,  we  be 
lieve  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  consent  to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose 
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even  as  highly  as  the  people  of  England  have  patiently  consented  to  be  taxed  ; 
but  we  cannot,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  flatter  America,  by  saying  that  her  citi- 
zens would  consent  long  to  pay  taxes, — direct  taxes  they  would  require  to  be 
for  carrying  on  a  war  with  any  European  power,  on  account  of  a  dispute,  or 
for  a  cause  which  did  not  involve  the  independence  of  America, — the  liberties 
of  her  citizens, — and  the  domestic  happiness  of  their  families,  and  of  their  dwel- 
lings. 

The  demagogues  who  live,  and  speak,  and  act  on  that  feverish  disease — 
popularitj/ ;*  ruinous  in  all  countries,  but  especially  so  in  America;  and  the 
conductors  or  editors  of  the  most  immoral  portion  of  the  press,  the  worst  of 
whom  are  certainly  not  natives  of  America,  may  excite  a  nation,  or  delude  a  legis- 
lature and  executive  into  a  declaration  of  war;  but  we  hazard  our  knowlec^e, 
and  our  judgment,of  America,  and  of  the  Americans,  by  declaring  that  such  a 
war  would  be  of  short  duration ; — and,  that  however  great  its  evils  to  other  coun- 
tries, its  injuries  to  American  trade  and  credit,  would  be  still  greater,  and 
tend  from  financial  difficulties,  to  alienate  the  several  states,  in  feelings,  and 
interest,  from  one  another. 

Rather  than  obtrude  our  own  reasons  in  a  work  of  facts  like  this,  we  have 
throughout,  generally,  given  the  opinions  and  authorities  of  American  writers  and 
statesmen ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  this  article  better  than  by  adducing  American 

*  *'  The  people  of  these  states  are,  by  the  favour  of  Providence,  and  through  the  saerifioes,  sd^ 
ferings,  efforts  and  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  aided  hy  our  geographical  position,  and  our  physical 
advantages,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  privileges,  rights,  and  blessmgs,  which  are,  or  appear  to  be, 
safe  from  the  encroachments  or  the  invasion  of  the  most  corrupt,  unprincipled,  and  popular  dema- 
gogues into  whose  hands  the  nation  may,  sooner  or  later,  be  destined  to  fall ;  buf  we  cannot  mamier 
among  then  privilfges  and  hlnsmgs,  frtedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  action  in  the  t  election  ofikeeki^ 
magistrate  of  the  union,  or,. when  he  is  selected  and  chosen,  of  influencing  him  to  appoint,  for  bis 
ministers,  persons  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  enlightened,  and  disinterestad,  and  high- 
minded  portion  of  liis  fellow-citizens,  are  the  best  qualified  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  con- 
nected with  those  high  stations. 

**It  is  true,  that  the  right  of  voting  is  free  enough,  and  in  an  emergency,  in  a  sharply  contested 
election,  an  elector,  imbued  with  more  than  a  common  share  of  patriotic  zeal  and  fervour,  may,  in 
order  to  save  his  country  from  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  political  opponents, 
double  or  quadruple  his  vote,  or  perhaps  to  to  a  greater  extent,  if  the  crisis  is  of  that  dangerois 
character  as  to  seem  to  require  such  a  liberal  use  of  this  republican  privilege,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  shall  show  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  belongs  to  the  regular  army  of  patriots  vrhose  business 
it  is,  as  in  the  ancient  republics,  to  sec  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  the  commonwealth.  To  thk 
class  of  men  there  is  no  want  of  deference  in  the  business  of  selecting  candidates  for  the  high  offices 
under  the  government,  but  that  the  mass  of  the  nation,  by  which  we  mean  the  farmers,  planters, 
navigators,  merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and,  in  fine,  the  classes  who  work  all,  who  earn 
all,  and  who,  when  the  country  is  in  danffer,  flght  all — that  this  great  bod?  of  the  people,  comprising 
those  who  own  the  soil,  the  ships,  the  factories,  the  workshops,  and  all  the  other  capital  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  honest  and  industrious  labourers  who  are  employed  by  them,  and  are  paid 
by  them,  have  any  influence  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  offices,  is  a  proposition  which  few 
well-informed  ancl  prudent  persons  will,  we  conceive,  affirm. 

"  In  respect,  however,  to  the  high  officers  of  government,  when,  by  a  concurrence  of  fortunate 
circumstances  there  have  been  forced  upon  an  executive,  by  the  action  of  public  opinion,  persons 
of  experience,  ability,  and  of  independent  minds,  it  has  often  been  found  difficult  for  them  to  re- 
main in  the  cabinet,  without  such  a  sacrifice  of  their  intellectual,  and,  perhaps,  moral  independence, 
as  no  one,  of  a  mind  and  character  requisite  for  the  due  performance  of  the  high  duties  attached  to 
the  office  of  cabinet  minister,  would  submit  to,  or  to  which  he  ought  to  submit,  or  to  which  he 
could  submit,  without  a  loss  of  public  esteem,  if  not  his  own  self-respect."*— JLcf^^ /o  Cotton  Matnt* 
facturert. 
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opinions  upon  revenue  and  finance^ — a  subject,  which  we  commenced  by  observ- 
ing, the  power  of  modem  states  chiefly  depend. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  may  be  one  of  the  most  honest  men  and 
patriots  alive  on  his  election  to  ofEce :  that  is  if  he  could  have  passed  widi  purity 
through  the  previous  acts  of  his  public  life.  But  how  is  he  to  maintain  the  popularity 
that  will  either  enable  him  to  administer  his  high  functions,  or  leave  him  any  chance 
of  being  re-elected.  The  history  of  the  two  presidentships  of  General  Jackson 
afford  ample  means  of  unravelling  and  exposing  the  system  or  practice.  A  man 
less  pure,  who  merely  adapted  his  views  to  meet  popularity,  and  possessing  the 
great  abilities  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  would,  in  the  case  of  that  statesman,  have  cer- 
tainly been  before  this  time  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

In  1835,  during  the  administration  of  GeneralJackson,  who  was  supposed  the 
most  sternly  virtuous  of  men,  we  find  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Cal- 
hoim's  speeches  : — 

**  I  must  content  myself  with  saying,  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  our  insti- 
tutions were  in  greater  danger,  and  when  our  country  called  more  imploringly  for  relief. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not  been  an  eye-witness,  to  realise  the  rapid  corrup- 
tion and  degeneracy  of  the  government  within  the  last  ten  years.  So  callous  has  the 
sensibility  of  the  community  become,  that  things  are  now  not  only  tolerated,  but  are 
scarcely  noticed,  which,  at  any  other  period,  would  have  prostrated  the  administration 
of  Washington  himself.  In  fact,  to  prove  corruption  and  abuse,  but  strengthens  the 
administration  in  the  affections  of  that  powerful  and  disciplined  corps,  which  is  the 
main  support  of  those  in  power,  and  which  unfortunately  have  established  so  command- 
ing an  influence  over  public  opinion.  Of  this  melancholy  and  alarming  truth,  we  have 
had  of  late  many  striking  illustrations.  It  is  time  for  the  people  to  reflect.  A  state  of 
things  so  corrupt  cannot  long  exist,  and  must,  if  not  reformed,  lead  to  convulsion  and 
evolution." 

We  find,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  previously  filled  the 

chair  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  who  had  been  a  member  of 

tiie  cabinet,  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — 

"  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  very  few  of  the  leading  men  of  this 
country  have  been  consistent  in  their  opinions  and  course  upon  any  one  subject,  however 
vital  or  important?  Whatever  it  is  that  stamps  the  course  of  so  many  American  states- 
men so  unfavourably  in  this  respect,  would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry.  Whether 
It  springs  from  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  our  frequent  elections,  and  the  eagerness  of 
most  men  to  acquire  present  popularity  and  power,  at  any  sacrifice,  and,  consequently, 
their  readiness  to  adjust  their  principles  to  the  current  of  public  sentiment  at  the  moment, 
or  to  some  other  cause,  I  leave  others  to  decide ;  but,  whatever  it  is,  in  any  other  country 
where  there  is  a  shadow  of  freedom,  in  England  especially,  the  authority  and  opinions  of 
no  public  man  who  had  signalised  his  course  by  one-half  the  changes  and  tergiversations 
which  have  marked  the  course  of  those  who  are  most  forward  in  their  support  of  this 
measure,  would  carry  the  slightest  weight  or  respect  with  them.  Indeed,  what  difference 
does  it  make  what  principles  our  candidate  for  popular  support  may  avow,  or  what  policy 
he  may  prefer  to  advocate,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  say  he  hcts  changed^  the  moment  he 
gets  into  power  ?  Or  what  weight  ought  any  man's  opinions  to  carry  with  them,  when  it 
is  known  that  only  a  few  years  ago  he  held  opposite  and  conflicting  views,  and  at  some 
period  anterior  to  that,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  champion  of  the  same  doctrines  which  he  has 
now  espoused  for  the  second  time  ?  Is  there,  sir,  a  single  advocate  of  the  bill  who  can 
lay  any  just  claim  to  respect  or  confidence,  on  the  ground  of  established  and  settled  opi- 
nions, upon  any  one  subject  whatever  V* 

Mr.  Bell  adverted  afterwards  to  changes  for  popularity y  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
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ferent  views  taken  by  the  same  public  men  with  respect  to  the  tariff,  bank,  and 
other  important  national  measures.  Mr.  John  Jay  was  certainly  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  he  always  enjoyed  the  affection,  esteem,  and  confi- 
dence of  Washington. 

"  Knowing  both  from  history  and  experience,"  observes  Mr.  Jay,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  **  that  men  and  other  creatures  will  generally  act  according  to  their  real 
characters,  1  have  met  with  few  disappointments  in  that  respect.  The  esteem  of  the 
estimable  is  certainly  of  great  value,  but  the  transient  praise  of  the  multitude,  like  feathers 
blown  on  and  off  by  the  passing  breeze,  can  weigh  but  little.  Popular  fluctuations  re- 
semble those  of  the  ocean,  and  they  both  depend  on  wind  and  weather,  and  are  too  na- 
tural and  common  to  afford  matter  for  surprise  or  irritation.  Republics  are  frequently  to 
be  pitied  rather  than  blamed,  when,  mistaking  demagogues  for  patriots,  they  suffer  from 
the  demerit  of  those  they  appoint  to  manage  the  public  affairs." 

Even  the  great  Washington  did  not  escape  the  hatred  of  the  demagogues, 
and  Mr.  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy  for  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  England, 
which  saved  America  from  another  expensive  war,  and  a  possible  disunion  of  the 
republic.     Mr.  Lee,  of  Boston,  observes  (1843)  in  his  letters — 

"  The  influence  and  power  gained  by  this  body,  the  demagogues,  of  plausible,  bat 
base  and  profligate  persons,  over  the  ignorant,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  credulous,  together 
with  the  absolute  control  they  acquire  over  the  more  idle,  reckless,  and  corrupt  members 
of  the  community  ,ybrm  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  due  administratian  of  our  govern'' 
ment — to  institutions  which ^  upon  the  general  suffrage  principle^  give  an  equal  amtnmt 
of  political  power  to  the  wise  and  the  foolish^  to  the  well-informed  and  the  ignorant^  to 
the  industrious  and  the  idle,  and  tvorse  than  all,  which  place  the  most  useless,  trnmomi^ 
irreligious,  abandoned  person  on  a  level  with  the  most  enlightened^  virtuouSy  and  usefid 
citizen  in  the  country, 

*'  Now,  according  to  information  before  the  public,  there  are  in  the  United  States  at 
least  half  a  million  of  electors  who,  either  from  an  absence  of  the  lowest  elements  of 
knowledge — reading  and  writing — or  from  moral  defects  of  a  much  more  disqualifying 
character,  are  wholly  incompetent  to  a  rational  use  of  the  power  of  voting.  When,  too, 
from  the  ordinary  increase  of  population,  it  is  certain  that  this  numt>er  will,  within 
twenty-four  years,  be  extended  to  at  least  a  million,  it  must,  we  conceive,  be  admitted 
that  of  all  countries  on  earth  there  is  here  laid  open  to  the  demagogucy  disguised  under 
the  mask  of  the  *  friend  of  the  people  y*  the  widest  field  of  action;  and  he  must  be  a 
careless  or  an  undiscerning  spectator  of  passing  events,  and  events  which  have  passed, 
who  does  not  perceive  the  progressive  movements  of  this  corps  of  destructives  in  the 
rapid  declension  of  the  character  of  the  Federal  Government^  and  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments, in  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  men  of  reflection^  discernment^  and  worth,  to 
whichever  of  the  great  political  parties  they  may  belong, 

*'  It  is  this  numerous  body  of  persons,  intellectually  or  morally  ^qualified  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  a  portion  of  whom,  as  may  reasonably  be  inferred, 
will  be  ever  ready  for  the  performance  of  any  work  assigned  them  by  their  leaders,  to 
whom  Mr.  Calhoun  must,  we  suppose,  have  referred,  as  constituting  '  that  powerful  and 
disciplined  corps*  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  any  description  of  men  in  office, 
who  show  a  disposition  to  exercise  their  political  power  to  the  disadvantage  of  their 
country.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  demagogues  control  one-fifth  part  of  this 
army  of  political  automata — who  are  as  much  under  the  control  of  their  leaders  as  the 
figures  of  a  chess-board  are  at  the  command  of  the  players — what  is  there  to  prevent 
them  from  controlling  the  elections?  What  is  there,  we  say,  from  preventing  this  disci- 
plined and  desperate  corps  of  political  operatives,  who,  while  the  industrious  and  Uibour^ 
ing  portion  of  the  community  are  engaged  in  their  honest  and  useful  pursuits,  are  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  mischievous  activity  under  the  stimulation  of  their  turbulent  and  pro- 
fligate conductors  ?      What  is  there,  we  ask,  to  hinder  them  from  deciding  between  the 
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two  great  contending  parties  who  shall  rule  the  nation  ?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry 
must  be,  we  think,  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  this  portion  of  the  electors  should 
not  gain  the  control  of  the  country^  since,  if  reference  be  had  to  the  results  of  the  federal 
elections,  it  will  be  found  that  the  majorities  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  have  never  but 
once  been  so  large  that  a  diversion  of  the  electors  from  one  party  to  the  other,  of  from 
20,000  to  75,000,  would  not  have  decided  the  election.  Even  at  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  who  had  the  largest  majority  of  votes  ever  given,  except  in  Mr.  Munroe's 
case,  where  there  was  no  opposition,  a  transfer  of  73,091  votes  from  his  side  to  that  of 
his  opponent  would  have  defeated  the  election  of  that  gentleman. 

**  The  practical  operation,  then,  of  our  system  of  free  electionSi  as  fur  as  they  are 
within  the  influence  and  sway  of  demagogues ,  is  to  place  18,000,000  of  people  under 
the  control  of  less  than  75,000,  and  frequently  of  not  half  thai  number,  of  the 
most  worthless  and  abandoned  persons  in  the  community — bcant  or  them  fobeigtvers, 
EES8H  liAJVOBD  UPON  OUB  8HOBXS,  and  a  portion  of  them  coming  from  the  prisons,  peni^ 
tentiaries,  and  poor-houses  of  Europe,  without  any  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  or 
any  attachment  to  them — and  the  remainder  the  very  scum  and  refuse  of  our  own 
country,  marshalled  under  the  banners  of  persons  of  better  education  than  their  fol- 
lowers, and  having  a  still  greater  pre-eminence  over  them  in  every  quality  which  can 
render  a  man  an  object  of  aversion,  disgust,  and  detestation  to  the  intelligent,  reflect" 
ing,  and  well-disposed  part  of  his  fellow-citizens.'' 

The  following  extracts  are  remarkable  as  bearing  upon  the  same  inoportant 

subject    They  are  the  opinions  of  a  distinguished  gentleman,  Mr.  Mami,  and 

stated  by  him  before  the  city  magistrates  of  Boston,  in  July,  1843 : — 

'*  Two  dangers,  equally  fatal,  impend  over  us; — the  danger  of  ignorance,  which 
does  not  know  its  ditty,  and  the  danger  of  vice,  which,  knowing ,  contemns  it.  To  in* 
sure  prosperity,  the  mass  of  the  people  must  be  both  well-informed  and  upright ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  one  portion  of  them  may  be  honest  but  ignorant,  while  the  residue  are 
educated  but  fraudful. 

'*  With  the  heroes  and  sages  of  ancieut  days,  I  believe  in  the  capability  of  man  for 
self-government— my  whole  soul  thereto  joyously  consenting.  Nay,  if  there  be  any 
heresy  among  men,  or  blasphemy  against  God,  at  which  the  philosopher  might  be  al- 
lowed to  forget  his  equanimity,  and  the  Christian  his  charity — it  is  the  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy of  believing  and  avowing  that  the  infinitely-good  and  all-wise  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse persists  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  race  of  beings  who,  by  a  law  of  their  nature, 
are  for  ever  doomed  to  suffer  all  the  atrocities  and  agonies  of  misgovernment,  either  from 
the  hands  of  others  or  from  their  own.  The  doctrine  of  the  inherent  and  necessary  dis- 
ability of  mankind  for  self-government  should  be  regarded,  not  simply  with  denial,  but 
with  abhorrence — not  with  disproof  only,  but  with  execration. 

"Still,  if  asked  the  broad  question,  whether  man  is  capable  of  self  government,  I 
must  answer  it  conditionally.  If  by  man,  in  the  inquiry,  is  meant  the  Feejee  Islanders  ; 
or  the  convicts  of  Botany  Bay ;  or  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  some  of  the  South  American 
RepttbUcs  (so  called) ;  or  those  as  a  cla^s  in  our  own  country,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
tprite  ;  or  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  possess  talents  and  an  education,  by 
force  of  which  they  get  treasury,  or  post  office,  or  bank  appointments,  and  then  abscond 
with  aU  the  money  they  cansteal;-^!  answeb  unhesitatingly  that  man,  or  rather 
SUCH  MEN,  ARE  NOT  FIT  FOR  SF IP-GOVERNMENT.  Faluity  and  guilt  are  no  more  certain  to 
destroy  an  individual,  or  a  family  over  which  they  preside,  than  they  are  to  destroy  a 
government  into  whose  rule  they  enter.  Politics  have  been  beautifully  defined  to  be  the 
art  of  making  a  people  happy.  Such  men  have  no  such  art ;  but,  with  power  in  their 
hands,  they  would  draw  do\vn  personal  and  disperse  universal  misery." 

Mr  Mann  then  adverts  to  the  right  of  voting  at  elections  by  convicted  felons 

and  the  picture  which  he  draws,  and  which  is  corroborated  by  others,  is  certainly 

appalling : — 
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^  The  number  of  convicts  at  present  in  confinement  in  the  penitentiaries  and  state 
prisons  of  the  union  is  very  nearly  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  their  imprisonment  is  about  four  years.  The  number  under  sentence 
for  crime,  in  common  gaols  and  houses  of  correction,  is  not  less  than  the  preceding, and 
the  average  length  of  their  imprisonment  is  estimated  at  six  months*  Suppose  that  these 
culprits  live,  on  an  average,  but  eight  years  after  their  enlargement,  and  we  have  the  ap- 
palling number  of  eighty-five  thousand  five  hundred  convicted  criminals — proved  offend- 
ers against  the  laws  of  God  and  man — and  almost  universally  adults — at  large,  mingling 
in  our  society,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  them  competent  to  vote;  there  being  bat  three 
states  in  the  union  where,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  a  conviction  for  felony,  or 
any  infamous  oBence,  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  elective  franchise.  Yes  !  vaterSy  ^ood 
and  true^-far  the  wrong  tide,  and  to  send  you  and  me  to  perdition  /  And  1  do  not  be- 
lieve  there  is  one  state  in  the  union  whose  elections  for  governor  and  other  high  offi- 
cers have  not  sometimes  been  so  nearly  a  drawn  game,  that  its  quota  of  this  feloo  host, 
— its  own  batallion  of  sin, — would  not  have  been  able  to  decide  them,  by  what  a  poli- 
tician would  call — a  very  respectable  majority." 

''Superadded  to  this  standing  army  of  convicted  felons,  *  good  and  true  voters  on 
the  wrong  side^'  and  ready  and  eager,  under  the  command  of  men  of  kindred  principles 
and  feelings — and  of  more  influence  and  power  than  themselves — to  aid  in  sending  the 
country  to  perdition.  Besides  that  corps  of  tried  veterans,  each  of  whoee  votes  have 
the  same  political  weight  as  that  of  the  most  responsible,  enlightened,  and  virtuous  citi- 
zen of  the  country,  there  is  another  army,  possibly  still  more  numerous,  and  certainly 
more  powerful  than  the  one  referred  to-'Of  unconvicted  felons ;  a  body  of  men  who  may 
not  have  committed  such  overt  acts  as  would  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  legal  liabili- 
ties; or,  if  otherwise,  who,  from  their  cautious  proceedings,  or  from  the  inefficiency  of 
the  ministers  of  the  law,  may  have  evaded  detection  or  escaped  punishment.  This  class  of 
persons,  then,  although  not  *  convicted  felons^  are,  nevertheless, /etow*,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  possessed  a^  felonious  sentiments,  or  may  have  been  guilty  of  felonious  deeds.  The 
right  of  voting,  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  many  of  whom  have  had  the  advantages  of 
education  and  the  benefits  of  respectable  society,  and  some  of  whom  may  continue  to 
have  influence — is  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country 
than  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  men  stamped  with  the  signs  and  evidences  of  their 
criminality.** 

To  this  clasii  of  men^  and  to  their  condact  and  characteristics^  Mr.  Maim 

must  have  alluded  in  the  following  remarks  : — 

*'  Are  not  the  business  relations  of  the  community  contamhuUed  more  and  more  tdtk 
speculation  and  knavery  f  In  mercantile  honour  and  honesty,  in  the  intercourse  between 
buyer  and  seller,  is  there  not  a  laxation  of  all  the  joints  of  the  body  commercial  and  social  f 
The  number  qffraudulent  bankruptcies— fraudulent  in  the  incurring  of  the  debts^  if  not 
in  the  surrender  of  the  assets — the  rapacity  of  speculation  ;  the  breaches  of  private  trust ; 
the  embezzlement  of  corporate  funds  ;  the  absconding  with  govemmetU  property  ;  the  mal- 
versation of  govemtnent  fiduciaries,  whether  of  a  United  States  Banh^  or  <^  a  Girard 
College  ;  the  repudiation  of  state  debts ; — and  that  other  class  of  offences  which  combines 
the  criminality  both  of  fraud  and  force— such  as  the  shooting  of  a  sheriff,  who  attempted 
to  execute  civil  process,  or  the  burning  of  a  bank  with  all  its  contents,  by  a  cowspcmy  of 
debtors,  in  Mississippi,  because  their  notes  had  been  lodged  in  it  for  collection, 

''  fVe  look  with  a  kind  of  contempt,  as  well  as  abhorrence,  upon  the  self-styled  re- 
publics  of  South  America  y  which  seem  to  be  founded  politically,  as  well  as  territorial^^ 
upon  earthquakes.  Were  it  not  that  so  much  of  human  happiness  is  involved  m  tkar 
revolutions,  ridicule  would  overpower  indignation  at  the  spectacle  they  present.  It  is 
difficult  to  state  the  number  of  their  overturns,  and  of  late  years  it  has  seemed  hardly 
worth  while  to  keep  the  tally  ;  but  probably  the  changes  of  party  and  of  policy  in  our 
general  government  have  not  been  much  less  numerous  than  theirs.  In  some  of  oor 
states,  certainly,  the  changes  of  party  have  been  so  frequent,  that  the  moon  would 
have  been  their  most  appropriate  coat  of  arms. 
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^*  In  one  important  particular,  indeed,  we  have  the  €idvantage  of  our  namesakes  in 
the  southern  hemisphere;  for  our  revolutions  of  party,  asyeti  have  been  bloodless.  How 
long  ^iey  may  continue  so,  even  in  New  England,  depends  upon  the  measures  we  take  to 
give  predominance  to  principle  over  passion  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

'*  On  one  of  these  oft-recurring  days,  when  the  fate  of  the  state  or  the  union  is  to 
be  decided  at  the  polls — when,  over  all  the  land,  the  votes  are  falling  thick  as  hail,  and 
we  seem  to  hear  them  rattle  like  the  clangour  of  arms — is  it  not  enough  to  make  the 
lover  of  his  country  turn  pale  to  reflect  upon  the  motives  under  which  they  may  be 
given,  and  the  consequences  to  which  they  may  lead?  By  the  votes  of  a  few  wicked 
men,  or  even  of  one  wicked  man,  honourable  men  have  been  hurled  from  office  and 
miscreants  elevated  to  their  places  ;  useful  offices  abolished,  and  sinecures  created  ;  the 
public  wealth,  which  had  supported  industry,  squandered  upon  mercenaries;  enterprise 
crippled ;  the  hammer  falling  from  every  haud»  the  wheel  stopping  in  every  mill,  the 
sail  dropping  to  the  mast  on  every  sea — and  thus  capital,  which  had  been  honestly  and 
laboriously  accumulated,  turned  mto  dross ; — in  fine,  the  whole  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment may  be  reversed,  and  the  social  condition  of  millions  changed,  to  gratify  one  man*s 
grudge,  or  prejudice,  or  revenge.  In  a  word,  if  the  votes  which  fall  so  copiously  into  the 
ballot-box  on  our  days  of  election  emanate  from  wise  councils  and  a  loyalty  to  truth, 
they  will  descend  like  benedictions  from  Heaven  to  bless  the  land  and  fill  it  with  song 
and  gladness,  such  as  have  never  been  known  upon  earth  since  the  days  of  Paradise  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  votes  come  from  ignorance  and  crime,  the  fire  and  brim- 
stone that  were  rained  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  be  more  tolerable. 

'*  But  I  have  laboured  to  supererogation  to  show  both  an  existing  and  a  prospective 
deficiency  in  knowledge  for  managing  the  vast  and  precious  interests  of  this  great  nation. 
I  have  shown,  if  not  an  incurable,  yet,  unless  cured,  a  fatal  malady  in  the  heart.  I 
tremble  at  the  catalogue  of  national  crimes  which  we  are  exhibiting  before  heaven  and 
earth  I  The  party  rancour  and  vilification  which  rages  through  our  newspaper  press — in 
utter  forgetfulness  or  contempt  of  the  great  spiritual  law,  that  when  men  pass  from  judg- 
ment to  passion,  they  will  soon  pass  from  passion  to  violence  !  The  fraud,  falsehood, 
bribery,  perjury,  perpetuated  at  our  elections  ;  and  the  spirit  of  wantonness  or  malice,  of 
pride  or  envy,  in  which  the  sacred  privilege  of  voting  is  exercised ;  the  practice  of  double 
eating,  like  parricide  in  Rome,  unheard  of  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent.  Although  in  some  of  the  states  a  property  qualification,  and 
in  some  even  a  landed  qualification  is  necessary ;  yet  the  number  of  votes  given  at  the 
last  presidential  election  equalled,  almost  without  a  fraction,  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole 
free  population  in  the  union.  In  one  of  the  states  the  number  of  votes  exceeded,  by  a 
large  fraction,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population — men,  women,  and  children.  Will  it 
not  be  a  new  form  of  the  republic — unknown  alike  to  ancient  or  modern  writers — when 
the  question  shall  be,  not  how  many  voters  there  are,  but  how  many  ballots  can  be 
printed  and  put  surreptitiously  into  the  ballot-box  ?  Then  there  is  the  fraudulent  regis- 
tration of  votes  by  the  returning  officers,  because  the  majority  is  adverse  to  their  own 
favourite  candidates,  which  has  now  been  done,  on  a  large  scale,  in  three  of  the  principal 
states  in  the  union  !  The  scenes  of  violence  enacted,  not  only  without,  but  within  the 
capitol  of  the  nation ;  and  the  halls,  which  should  be  consecrated  to  order  and  solemnity, 
and  a  devout  consultation  upon  the  unspeakable  magnitude  and  value  of  the  interests  of 
this  great  people,  desecrated  by  outrage,  and  Billingsgate  and  drunken  brawls !  Chal- 
lenges given  and  duels  fought  by  members  of  Congress,  in  violation  or  evasion  of  their 
own  lately  enacted  law  against  them ;  and,  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  proud  and 
prominent  member,  from  a  proud  and  prominent  state — the  countryman  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Madison,  put  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  like  a  wild,  fresh-landed 
Carib.  In  two  of  our  legislative  assemblies  one  member  has  been  murdered  by  another 
member,  in  open  day,  and  during  the  hours  of  session  ;  in  one  of  the  cases  the  deed 
being  perpetrated  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  assembly,  who  descended  from  his  chair 
and  pierced  the  heart  of  his  victim  with  a  bowie-knife,  and  still  goes  unpunished,  though 
not  unhonoured.  What  outbreaks  of  violence  all  over  the  country  ;— the  lynching  of 
five  men  at  one  time  at  Vicksburg — the  murder  of  human  beings  by  fires — the  riots  and 
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demolitions  at  New  York^  at  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore,  at  Albany,  at  Cinciniiati ;  yes, 
and  the  spectacle  of  our  own  more  serene  part  of  the  heaYeos,  crimsoned,  at  midiugbt, 
by  a  conflagration  ot*  the  dwelling-place  of  women  and  female  children* — a  deed  in* 
cited  and  brutally  executed  through  prejudice  and  hostility  towards  a  sect  which  takes 
the  liberty  to  protest  against  Protestants,  as  Protestants  protested  against  them/' 

The  opinions  of  a  judicial  authority  of  high  standing,  contained  in  a  letter 

from  Judge  MacLean^  of  Ohio,  who  for  fifteen  years  (a  longer  period  tlian  held 

by  any^  except  two  others)  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  highest  trir 

bunal  of  the  United  States,  ni^y,  we  consider,  be  relied  on.     It  would  app^r 

that  these  opinions  were  given  when  an  application  was  made  to  ascertain  whether 

he  would  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  oflSce  of  president. 

"  The  oflSce  of  president  (says  Mr.  Me  Lean)  in  my  opinion  has  been  lowered,  and 
also  the  character  of  the  country,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  means  used  to  secure  that 
office.  High  as  the  presidency  of  this  greut  nation  is,  it  may  be  reached  by  too  grezi  a 
price.  It  sinks  below  the  ambition  of  an  honourable  mind,  when  it  is  attainable  only  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  loftiest  patriotism.  Not  to  name  others,  we  have  in  the  elevation  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Munroe,  examples  of  a  high  and  honourable  ambition  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  Those  eminent  men,  when  named  for  the  office  of  president,  re- 
posing on  what  they  had  done,  and  what  their  known  capacities  enabled  them  to  do,  in 
the  highest  public  trusts,  neither  took,  nor  seemed  to  take  any  agency  in  their  own 
advancement. 

*^  For  many  years  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  injustice,  the  corrupting  and 
ruinous  effects  of  political  partizanship.  Its  introduction  into  the  federal  government 
has  well  nigh  ruined  our  beloved  country.  Before  this  bane  had  perverted  our  moral 
sense,  our  love  of  country,  and,  so  far  as  parties  are  concerned,  almost  every  noble  feel- 
ing of  the  heart,  we  were  happy,  as  a  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  and  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  And  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  this  terrible  evil  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  our  embarrassments.  It  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  commer- 
cial revulsions  we  have  witnessed,  and  it  has  prostrated  our  political  morality.  Oar 
pecuniary  losses,  within  a  few  years  past,  are  almost  beyond  the  power  of  computation; 
but  these  are  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration,  in  comparison  with  the  loss,  it  may  be  the 
irreparable  loss  of  moral  force  in  our  institutions.  That  man  must  be  blind  to  the  ad- 
monitions of  history,  who  supposes  that  a  free  government  can  be  long  sustained,  which 
addresses  itself,  with  all  its  influence,  to  the  baser  passions  of  our  nature.  Such  a  course 
leads  to  a  widely  diffused  corruption  and  consequent  ruin.  In  my  judgment,  nothing 
can  rescue  our  government  from  this,  the  common  fate  of  republics,  but  a  change  in  Its 
political  action.  This  action  must  be  elevated.  It  must  reach  and  rouse  the  moral  tone 
of  the  nation.  Instead  of  administering  to  the  prostituted  appetites  of  demagogues,  it 
must  rest  on  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  public  opinion.  It  must  gather  strength  by  its 
acts — moral  strength.  Its  aim  should  be  the  general  good.  The  chief  of  the  govern- 
ment in  making  appointments  to  offices  should  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  virtuoas 
Munroe,  who,  on  a  certain  person  being  recommended  to  him  for  an  office,  as  a  personal 
friend,  with  good  qualifications,  remarked,  with  earnestness,  *  No  man  can  feel  more  grate- 
ful than  I  do  for  personal  acts  of  kindness,  but  in  making  this  appointment  I  have  a 
high  public  duty  to  perform,  and  1  must  look  to  the  public  interest."  A  departure 
from  these  principles  drove  me  reluctantly  from  political  life  ;  and  in  all  sincerity  I 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  political  office,  not  even  the  presidency,  which  could  tempt 
me  again  into  politics,  on  principles  opposed  to  those  which  I  approve,  and  on  which  I 
endeavour  to  act." 

On  the  question  of  candidates'  pledges  he  observes,  in  the  same  independent 

language : — 

«  Tlie  destruction,  by  a  mob  of  ineendiaries,  of  a  Catlidic  institution  near  Boston,  devoted 

mainly  to  the  instruction  of  female  children. 
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'^  P]edgef!>  wbeo  given  by  a  ctbdidste  for  public  fovour,  sbouM  be  received  with  sit»- 
pciovk,  as  they  are  generally  made  to  answer  a  particular  purpose,  and  are  seldom  re- 
deemed. No  one,  perhaps,  should  be  named  for  the  presidency  whose  opinions  on  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day  are  unknown  to  the  public.  Until  within  a  few  years  patt^ 
pledges  were  not  required  from  the  candidates  for  the  chief  magistracy*  And  I  may  ask^ 
what  good  has  resulted  from  this  innovation?  Has  it  made  our  chief  magistrates  more 
faithful  to  the  constitution,  and  to  their  general  duties?  Let  a  comparison  of  our  late 
liistory  with  the  past  answer  this  question.  Who  thought  of  asking  a  pkdge  from  the 
venerated  fathers  of  the  republic  abovenamed  ?  A  -sound  head,  and  an  honest  heart, 
I  think,  are  the  best  pledges.  These  will  rarely  fail,  whilst  experience  shows  that  pledges 
are  made  to  be  broken.** 

The  following  passages  in  Washington's  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the 

United  States  may  be  said  to  have  been  prophetic ;  and  happy  will  it  be  if  his 

wise  counsel  shall  be  followed : 

''  In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen  (says  this  great  and  good  man),  these  counsels 
of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting 
impression  I  could  wish ;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  pre- 
vent our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. But,  if  I  even  may  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial 
benefit,  some  occasional  good  ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury 
of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  agaxMt  the 
impostures  of  pretended  patriotism  ;*  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated.'' 

Professor  Sparks^  in  his  life  of  Washington^  says : 

"Nor  were  his  apprehensions,"  observes  Mr.  Sparks,  •* confined  to  the  defects  in  the 
system  of  government,  and  the  modes  of  administering  it.  The  intrigues  of  designing 
and  unprincipled  men,  little  restrained  by  the  arm  oran  efficient  power,  were  still  more 
to  be  feared.  *  There  are  errors  in  our  national  government,'  he  said,  '  which  call  for 
correction  ;  loudly  1  would  add.  We  are  certainly  in  a  delicate  situation  ;  but  my  fear 
is  that  the  people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  misled  to  retract  from  error.  To  be  plainer,  I 
think  there  is  more  wickedness  than  ignorance  mixed  in  our  councils.  Ignorance  and 
design  are  difficult  to  combat.  Out  of  these  proceed  illiberal  sentiments,  improper 
jealousies,  and  a  train  of  evils  which  oftentimes.  In  republican  governments,  must  be 
sorely  felt  before  they  can  be  removed.  The  former,  that  is  ignorance,  being  a  fit  soil 
for  the  latter  to  work  in,  tools  are  employed  which  a  generous  mind  would  disdain  to 
use ;  and  which  nothing  but  time,  and  their  own  puerile  or  wicked  productions,  can 
phovr  the  inefficacy  and  dangerous  tendency  of.  I  think  often  of  our  situation,  and  view 
it  with  concern.' 

'^Demagogues  are  the  natural  fruit  of  republics ;  and  the  fabled  Upas  could  not  be 
more  poisonous  or  desolating  to  the  soil  from  which  it  springs.  Envious  of  his  superiors, 
panting  for  honours  which  he  is  conscious  he  can  never  deserve,  endowed  with  no  higher 
faculties  than  cunning  and  an  impudent  hardihood,  reckless  of  consequences,  and  gro- 
velling alike  in  spirit  and  motive,  the  demagogue  seeks  first  to  cajole  the  people,  then  to 
corrupt,  and  last  of  all  to  betray  and  ruin  them.  When  he  has  brought  down  the  high 
to  a  level  with  himself,  and  depressed  the  low  till  they  are  pliant  to  his  will,  his  work  is 
achieved.  The  treachery  of  a  Cataline  or  a  Borgia  may  be  dictated  by  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent, and  crushed  in  its  infancy;  but  the  demagogue,  under  his  panoply  of  falsehood  and 
chicane,  may  gradually  sap  the  foundations  of  social  order,  and  his  country  may  be  left 
with  no  other  recompense  for  the  ruin  he  has  wrought,  and  the  misery  he  has  caused, 
than  the  poor  consolation  of  execrating  his  name." 

We  have  made  these  extracts  in  order  to  show  how  demagogues  may  endan* 
*  That  patriotism  which,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the  last  refiige  ef  tcoundrek. 
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ger  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth^  and  may  bring  the  country  into  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  the  financial  disasters  which  most  inevitably  follow.  A  war 
can  only  be  maintained  at  great  expense ;  and  the  expense  can  only  be  met  by 
loans  or  heavy  taxation.  The  payment  of  the  first  will  either  be  repudiated^  or 
the  whole  people  must  voluntarily  or  forcibly  submit  to  high  taxes.  Troops 
either  in  Europe  or  America  will  not  serve  long  unless  paid  welL  On  the  sub- 
ject of  military  expenses,  Mr.  Lee  makes  the  following  observations : 

'*  It  might,  we  think,  be  safely  afiirmed,  that  two  or  three  companies  of  able-bodied 
men,  who  were  not  so  crippled  by  idleness  or  intemperance  as  to  be  ineffective  in  the 
field,  would,  in  this  country,  cost  as  much  in  time  of  war  as  a  regiment  a  thousand  strong 
would  do  in  England,  or  perhaps  twice  that  number  of  European  continental  troops.  It 
is  true  we  have  millions  of  militiaf  who,  as  it  is  said  in  the  poetical,  oratorical,  and  histo- 
rical  effusions  of  the  day,  are,  on  the  average,  equal  in  patriotism  and  bravery  to 
Leonidas,  Hannibal,  Hector,  Gengis-Khan,  or  General  Jackson,  or  other  modem  or 
ancient  heroes.  Now,  although  no  one,  we  hope,  will  call  in  question  the  correctness  of 
this  representation  (save  in  its  inadequacy  to  convey  a  full  conception  of  the  reality) 
still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  this  prosperous  democracy  have 
too  many  important  and  interesting  objects  in  view  to  offer  themselves  as  targets^  at  two 
or  three  times  the  wages  ordinarily  paid  for  such  a  patriotic  service,  at  least  unless  tbey 
could  all  rank  as  high  as  captains,  majors,  colonels,  or  generals,  of  which  we  already 
possess  more  than  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

**  Admitting,  then,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  share  of  jNi/yto^Mm,  and  ckwaltyyin 
this  country  than  in  any  other,  still,  in  such  an  emergency  as  a  war  with  a  strong  nation, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  bring:  those,  who  make  the  highest  pretensions  to  the  possession 
of  those  qualities,  into  action  without  a  compensation  more  solid,  needful,  and  satisfac- 
tory to  them,  than  the  consciousness  of  serving  their  country.  The  war  of  \S\2y/6rced, 
as  it  wasy  upon  the  nation  by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes,  was  prompted  more  by  a  desire 
to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  chivalrous  portion  of  the  nation,  than  by  the  expectation 
of  gaining  any  of  the  objects  which  Its  promoters  professed  to  have  had  in  view  in  their 
appeals  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  people,  who  were  deluded,  by  their  false 
representations,  into  a  support  of  that  measure.  The  evils  of  that  war,  however,  fell 
with  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  unchivairous  sections  of  the  country,  which,  in  fact, 
furnished  almost  the  sole  military  means  of  sustaining  it. 

*'The  class  of  persons  most  desirous  of  a  war,  commenced  on  the  principles  which 
governed  many  of  the  promoters  of  the  war  of  1813,  does  not  comprise  that  portion  of 
the  nation  to  whom  the  country  must  look  for  its  defence  against  the  evil  consequence 
flowing  therefrom.  Demagogues  are  more  efficient  in  placing  a  country  in  a  dangerows 
and  suffering  position  than  ^ley  are  in  sustaining  and  defemUng  it.  The  history  of  tkM 
war  of  1812  taught  the  nation  that  lesson,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  it  is  now  too  gene- 
rally forgotten. 

*'  The  only  available  source  of  revenue  is  in  the  duties  on  imports,  which ^  however,  m 
case  of  war  with  a  naval  power,  will  cease  to  produce  a  fourth  part  the  amauniderwed 
from  it  while  the  country  is  at  peace.  The  sum  derivable  from  duties  on  imports  may  be 
taken,  for  several  years  to  come,  at  an  average  of  about  twenty-eight  millions.  During 
the  war  of  1812,  while  only  one-fourth  of  the  navy  of  our  opponent  was  employed 
against  us,  the  imports  declined  in  value,  as  has  before  been  stated,  from  77,030,000 
dollars  to  12,965,000  dollars.  Had  the  war  been  continued  another  year  there  would 
have  been  a  still  greater  reduction  in  their  amount.  The  exports  fell  off  from  61,316,831 
dollars  to  6,927,441  dollars.  Here  was  a  nation  which  thought  itself  strong  enough  to 
aid  in  the  subjugation  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  (though  far  less  so  then 
than  at  this  moment)  deprived  of  its  commerce,  and  its  only  source  of  revenue  in  a  war 
of  only  two  years'  duration,  and  against  a  nation  nearly  the  whole  of  i^hose  pecuniary 
and  military  resources  were  engaged  in  defending  itself  against  the  combined  powers  of 
the  old  world,  aided  by  nearly  all  the  strength  of  the  new  world. 
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*'  In  such  a  crippled  condition,  as  regarded  our  revenue,  and,  we  may  add,  iu 
6naiices,  and  with  government  credit  too  low  to  borrow  any  considerable  sums,  even  at 
the  enormous  rates  it  had  previously  paid  for  money,  there  was  no  resource  left  but 
direct  taxation,  or  emissions  of  national  paper  money.  The  former  experiment  was  tried, 
but  it  failed  of  success  in  some  of  the  most  chivalrous  states,  the  promoters  of  the  war* 
The  entire  amount  obtained  in  that  way  was  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  a  month's 
war  expenditure,  and  had  it  been  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  the  wants  of  the  country 
required,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  administration,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  would  have  failed  of  its  accomplishment.  There  is  nothing  which  can  be  deemed 
more  certain,  which  is  connected  with  the  future,  than  the  determined  opposition  which 
will  ever  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  any  considerable  amount  of  direct 
taxation.  If  states,  some  of  which  are  among  the  richest  in  the  nation,  will  not  submit 
to  a  tax  of  one*fourth  of  one  per  cent  on  their  capital  to  meet  the  interest  on  debts  in- 
curred for  valuable  improvements  ; — if  they  will  not  submit  to  so  slight  a  burden  for  their 
own  benefit,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they  would,  in  any  events  likely  to  occur, 
submit  to  five,  or,  perhaps,  ten  times  that  ratio  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  national 
objects  ? — of  wars,  for  instance^  from  which  nothing  can  be  expected  but  sufferings  cmd 
disgrace,  unless  it  be  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  them  by  that  nee(fy,  idle, 
thoughtless,  immoral,  or  unreflecting  portion  of  a  nation,  through  whose  instrumentaUty 
wars  are  usually  forced  upon  a  country,^ 

Mr.  Gouge  makes  the  following  statement,  which  throws  light  upon  some  of 
the  various  schemes  which  had  been  proposed  in  Congress  to  raise  the  means 
of  supporting  the  war  by  fraudulent  emissions  of  paper  money^  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  direct  taxation  : — 

*^The  infatuation  of  the  high  authorities  of  the  United  States  g:overnment,"  says  Mr. 
Gouge,  *' was  as  strong  as  that  of  the  people  and  the  state  legislatures.  War  was^  de- 
clared against  Great  Britain  in  June,  1812,  and  bank  notes  and  bank  credits  were  seized 
on  to  defray  the  expenses  of  fleets  and  armies.  ^  The  bank  capital  has  been  stated  at 
75,000,000  dollars,'  said  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  1813-14,  of  which  Mr. 
Eppes  was  chairman.  *  On  this  capital,*  proceeds  Mr.  Eppes,  ^we  may  calculate  with 
safety  on  a  circulation  of  100,000,000  dollars.  From  this  sum  deduct  47,569,120 
dollars,  the  maximum  of  what  is  deemed  necessary  for  circulation,  and  the  sum  remain- 
ing, viz.,  52,430,880,  constitute  the  ability  of  the  moneyed  capitalists  to  loan.  Of  this 
sum  we  propose  to  borrow  30,000,000  dollars.' 

'^  In  conformity  with  these  principles,"  continues  Mr.  Gouge,  *^  about  six  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  borrowed,  in  1812,  from  the  banks,  and  about  four  millions  more  from 
individuals,  who  had  obtained  from  the  banks  the  means  of  lending.  These  loans  were 
obtained  at  par.  In  the  next  year  the  government  borrowed  about  20,000,000  dollars, 
for  every  100  dollars  of  which  it  issued  a  certificate  for  113  dollars.  In  the  following 
year  it  borrowed  about  15,000,000  dollars,  for  12,000,000  dollars  of  which  stock  was 
issued  at  the  rate  of  125  dollars  for  100  (paper)  dollars  paid  in.  'Then,'  as  Mr.  Ing- 
ham said  in  Congress,  '  then  it  seemed  impossible  to  borrow  further  on  any  terms,^  " 

In  this  emergency  Mr.  Jefferson^  as  remarked  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  pamphlet  of 
1831,  suggested  to  the  government  the  expediency  of  issuing  two  hundred  mil* 
lions  of  dollars  in  paper ;  and  Mr.  Gallatin^  in  stating  that  fact,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  a  longer  continuance  of  the  war  would  have  driven  the  administra* 
tion  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure. 

''The  general  objections,"  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  "  to  paper  issued  by  government  have 
already  been  stated  at  large.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  may  be  times  when 
every  other  consideration  must  yield  to  the  superior  necessity  of  saving  or  defending  the 
country.  If  there  ever  was  a  time,  or  a  cause,  which  justified  a  resort  to  that  measure^ 
it  was  the  war  of  independence.    It  would  be  doing  gross  injustice  to  the  authors  of  the 
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revolution  and  founders  of  that  independence  to  confound  them  with  those  goYemm^nts 
which,  from  ambitious  views,  have,  without  necessity,  inflicted  that  calamity  on  their 
subjects.  The  old  Congres?,  as  the  name  purports,  was  only  an  assembly  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries delegated  by  the  several  colonies  or  states.  They  could  only  recommend,  and 
had  not  the  power  to  lay  taxes ;  the  country  was  comparatively  poor ;  extraordiuMy 
exertions  were  necessary  to  resist  the  formidable  power  of  Great  Britain ;  those  exer- 
tions were  made,  and  absorbed  all  the  local  resources ;  the  paper  money  carried  the 
United  States  through  the  roost  arduous  and  perilous  stages  of  the  war;  and,  though 
operating  as  a  most  unequal  tax,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  saved  the  country.  Mr. 
Jeilerson  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  recollection  of  these  portentous  times  when. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1814,  he  suggested  ^  propriety  of  a  gradual  issme^  Uf 
government^  of  two  hundred  miUions  of  doUars  in  paper.  He  had,  from  the  imperfect 
data  in  his  possession,  underrated  the  great  expenses  of  the  war.  Tet  we  doubt  whether, 
in  the  state  to  which  the  banks  and  the  currency  had  been  reduced,  much  greater  issues 
of  treasury  notes,  or  other  paper  not  convertible  at  will  into  specie,  would  not  have  be- 
come necessary,  if  the  war  had  been  of  much  longer  continuance.  It  is  to  be  boped 
that  a  similar  state  of  things  will  not  again  occur ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  issue  of  a 
government  paper  ought  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  extraordinary  exigencies." 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Departnient  from  1802  to 

1814.     From  his  experience,  knowledge,  financial  skill,  and  his  general  alnlity  as 

a  statesman,  the  opinions  he  entertained  upon  the  fiscal  and  financial  condition 

of  the  comitry  and  its  future  prospects  at  the  period  in  question,  are  worthy  of 

the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  fair  and  intelligent  mind.     He  is  supported 

in  his  views  by  Mr.  Gk)uge,  who  remarks : 

''The  news  of  peace  was  received  on  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  and  to  the  Urndg 
arrived  of  this  intelligence  we  must  attribute  the  delivery  of  Me  couwtrg  from  the  eutse 
of  a  national  paper  currency/* 

If  the  negotiation  for  peace  had  ftdled,  there  would  have  been  such  a  further 

decline  in  the  value  of  government  securities  as  to  have  rendered  a  resort  to  Mr. 

Jefierson's  plan  of  issuing  assignats  unavoidable.    The  produce  of  the  direct 

taxes  during  the  war  was  under  five  millions. 

••  The  entire  revenue  of  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Gouee,  **  from  lands,  customs,  and 
direct  taxes  for  1812, 1813,  and  1814,  averaged  only  twelve  millions.  The  charges  under 
the  peace  establishment  amounted  annually  to  eight  millions,  and,  with  ^e  remaining 
four  miUions,  we  were  endeavouring  to  carry  on  a  war  with  the  most  powerful  naUon  on 
the  globe/* 

Mr.  Lee  observes : 

'*  These  facts  afford  one  instance^  among  others,  of  the  absence  of  f(»reaight  and 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  an  administration  that  allowed  itself  to  be  forced  into  a  war  from 
which  no  possible  benefit  could  be  expected  to  arise  to  any  portion  of  the  nation,  even 
had  it  been  successful  in  its  termination.  But  so  far  was  it  from  having  ended  success^ 
fuHvy  it  is  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  every  point  in  dis- 
pute between  the  countries  was  surrendered  to  our  opponent,  and,  perhaps,  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  discussion." 

*'  What  might  have  been  the  amount  of  the  aaticMial  debt  at  the  termination  of  the 
war,  had  it  been  continued,  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Even  while  a 
fragment  only  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  was  employed  against  us, 
in  consequence  of  the  other  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
war  of  1812  amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000,000  dollars,  increasing  in  a  rapid  ratio  as  the 
war  continued ;  first,  in.  consequence  of  the  increasing  force  levied  for  its  prosecution^ 
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and,  secondly,  from  the  depreciated  value  of  money  in  which  payments  were  made  into 
the  public  treasury. 

"  The  expenses  of  the  revolutionary  war,  estimated  in  specie,  amounted  to 
135,193,703  dollars.  This  sum  was  raised  by  emissions  of  paper  money  to  the  amount 
of  357,476,541  dollars,  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  revenue  of  slight  amount.  The 
debt  existing  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  was  upwards  of  130,000,000  dollars.  It 
was  impossible  to  know  the  exact  sum,  as  there  were  outstanding  demands  against  the 
country  to  an  immense  amount,  which  were  not  all  adjusted  and  settled  for  several  years 
after  the  peace.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  in 
1817,  stated,  in  a  speech  made  in  Congress  in  1838,  while  commenting  on  the  bad 
financial  and  fiscal  management  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  during  the  war 
of  1812,  *that  the  affairs  of  that  department  were  utterly  disorganized  (when  he  took 
charge  of  it),  with  not  much  less  than  50,000,000  dollars  of  outstanding  and  unset- 
tled accounts,  and  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service.* 
Mr.  Calhoun  could  justly  have  added,  *  and  such  might  have  continued  to  be  its  condi- 
tion, had  it  been  intrusted  to  persons  so  wholly  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties  as  some  of  the  individuals  have  shown  themselves  to  have  been,  who,  of  late 
years,  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  that  department.'  If  that  office  had  since  been 
managed  with  as  much  skill,  economy,  and  integrity  as  was  evinced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
saving,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  Florida  war,  would  have  amounted  to  many 
millions,  and  perhaps  that  expensive  and  disgraceful  incident  in  our  history  might  have 
have  been  averted. 

'*  It  would  appear,  then,  by  the  facts  here  adduced,  that  the  paper  issues  of  the 
revolution  produced  to  the  government  something  over  one  specie/or  three  paper  dollars. 
The  credit  of  the  government,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  commence  the 
issues  of  assignats  by  an  emission  of  200,000,000  dollars,  was  more  depressed  than 
that  of  the  revolutionary  government  during  its  early  existence.  It  would  have  con- 
tinued to  decline  as  the  issues  increased,  for  be  it  remembered,  that  the  local  issues  of 
paper  were  far  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  and  wholesome  requirements  of  the  country  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

**  To  raise  three  hundred  millions  of  vahte^  the  supposed  expenses  of  a  prolonged 
war,  wouM  bo  doubt  have  required  the  issue  of  three  times  that  amount.  Assuming 
that  calculation  to  be  right,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  national  debt,  had  the  war  been 
continued  till  1818,  would  have  exceeded  1,000,000,000  dollars.  If  the  government 
had  maintained  the  public  faith  with  its  creditors,  the  interest  on  this  debt,  at  six  per 
cent,  which  is  far  below  the  rate  of  interest  paid  during  the  war  of  1812,  would  have 
been  upwards  of  60,000,000  dollars.  Superadded  to  which  would  have  been  the  or- 
dinary expenses  of  government,  to  the  extent  of  about  20,000,000  dollars. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  assuming  it  to  have  continued  till  1818,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  may  be  taken  at  about  9,000,000.  The  customs  and  land  revenue, 
in  1818,  was  about  22,000,000  dollars.  To  meet  "^ the  deficiency  of  income,  a  direct 
taxation  would  have  been  necessary  to  the  extent  of  58,000,000  dollars  upon  a  popula- 
tion of  9,000,000,  everywhere  impoverished  by  a  war,  and  the  anti-commercial  mea- 
sures of  embargo  and  non-intercourse  which  preceded  the  war.  Such  was  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  but  in  those  sections  whose  staple  products  were  almost  wholly 
dependent  for  their  sale  and  value,  upon  an  exportation  to  foreign  markets,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  reduced  to  a  miserable  state  of  poverty  and  destitution.  How,  indeed,  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when,  during  the  years  1813  and  1814,  the  exports  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, on  which  the  population  of  a  large  section  of  the  country  mainly  depended  for 
comfort  and  subsistence,  averaged  only  2,779,000  dollars ;  while  the  export  of  rice  fell 
off  from  3,021,000  dollars  to  230,000  dollars.  This  is  about  as  near  an  utter  extinc- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  planting  section  as  might  have  been  expected  had  our  op- 
ponents been  entire  masters  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

**  Under  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  left  in  1815,  by  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  still  worse  state  in  which  it  would  have  been  placed  by  a 
prolongation  of  it  till  1818,  it  may  reasonably  be  estimated  that  an  annual  direct  tax  of 
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58^000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  imports  of  22,000,000  woold  hare  beee 
as  burdensome  on  the  then  existing  population  of  9,000,000  as  three  times  that  amount 
would  now  be  deemed  to  be  on  the  existing  population  of  19,000,000,  who  are  Hnqoes- 
tionably  in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition,  economically  considered,  than  were  the 
people  of  these  states  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812.  Admitting,  however,  the 
tax- paying  ability  of  the  two  periods,  allowing  for  increased  population,  a  tax  of  58,000,000 
dollars,  in  1819,  would  be  as  great  in  1819,  as  123,000,000  dollars  would  m  1843. 

''  A  prolongation  of  the  war  for  three  years  would  have  accumulated  a  debt  requiring 
direct  annual  taxes  of  58,000.000  dollars,  or  123,000,000  dollars.  Naw,^*  sajs  Mr. 
Lee,  '^  we  would  ask  every  reflecting  man  who  takes  into  consideration  the  determined 
resistance  which  has  tmifomdy  been  made  to  taxation  on  the  most  moderate  scaie,  what 
means  could  have  been  devised  to  persuade  the  nation  to  submit  to  so  enormous  a  tax  as 
would  have  been  required  to  overcome  such  an  emergency  f  It  would  be  preanroptaous 
to  attempt  to  answer  such  a  question.  Some  notion,  however,  may,  we  think,  be  formed 
as  to  what  might  probably  be  done  under  such  circumstances,  by  a  reference  to  what  has 
occurred  in  the  matter  of  debts  incurred  by  most  of  the  states  of  the  union. 

**  It  will  be  conceded,  we  suppose,  that  if  ever  a  people  who  have  the  power  of  taxation 
in  their  own  hands,  may  be  expected  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
taxes,  it  must  be  when  their  avails  have  been  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax*payers. 
For  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  states,  most  of  whom  have  borrowed  money  lor  the 
purpose  of  constructing  railroads,  canals,  &c.  Now  what  has  been  their  conduct,  as 
regards  most  of  them,  for  paying  a  tax  which  would  not  be  one  tenth  part  so  burden- 
some as  the  war  debt  in  question.  Some  of  the  borrowing  states  have  repudiated  their 
debts  without  ever  pretending  inability  as  an  excuse  for  their  delinquencies.  Others 
preferring  to  be  shocced  at  such  a  dishonourable  course  are,  nevertheless,  willing  to  daas 
themselves  among  the  non-paying  states.  The  former  {the  repudiators)  are  principallj 
in  the  most  chivalrous  sections  of  the  country;  and  repudiation  may^  perhaps,  be  now 
considered  as  one  of  the  elements  of  their  chivalry.'* 

The  foregoing  facts  may  be  disregarded  by  mere  political  adventiirers, — and 
by  those  who  aspire  to  the  distinction — generally  dangerous  in  any  country, 
especially  in  a  republic — of  becoming  military  herobs.  Individuals  may 
talk  of  war  in  the  British  Parliament,  they  may  declaim  on  war  in  the  French 
Chamber^  and  they  may  raise  a  bluster  about  war  in  the  American  Congress : 
but  wise  and  good  men  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  will  form  their  con- 
clusions in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
present.  They  will,  therefore,  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  the  power  of  a 
modem  state  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  its  population,  nor  upon  its 
great  extent  of  territory,  but  on  the  soundness  of  its  currency,  and  the  stability 
of  an,  abundant  treasury :  the  revenues  for  replenishing  which,  to  be  derived  agree- 
ably to  the  deliberate  and  permanent  consent  of  the  people,  from  taxes  imposed 
upon  sound,  equitable,  and  not  oppressive  principles. 
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taxation  and  debts  of  the  several  states. 

Wb  have  in  the  separate  account  of  each  state  given,  with  few  exceptions, 
their  revenues  and  expenditures.    In  regard  to  taxations,  the  system  of  one  state 
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generally  differs  from  that  of  another.  In  South  Carolina,  not  a  warlike,  but 
an  honourable  state,  which  has  with  fidelity  maintained  its  credit,  direct  and  in- 
direct, income  taxes  are  levied.*  In  Mainb,  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a 
state  and  a  bank  tax,  commission  duty,  and  lands.  In  New  Hampshire, 
which  has  no  debt,  by  a  tax  on  real  property,  by  a  poll  tax  and  a  small  bank  tax. 
In  Massachusetts  the  ordinary  receipts  (exclusive  of  coin  borrowed) 
amounting  to  about  420,000  dollars,  consists  chiefly  of  a  bank  tax,  producing 
about  330,000  dollars  of  revenue,  and  an  auction  duty  yielding  about  55,000 
dollars. — (See  Finances  of  Massachusetts,)  In  Rhode  Island,  which  has  no  public 
debt,  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  banks,  pedlars,  lottery  grants,  sales  of 
lottery  tickets,  spirit  licences,  auction  duties,  bank  bonuses,  civil  commissions, 
and  dividends  on  bank  stocks.  Connecticut  has  no  debt,  and  the  revenue 
is  levied  by  one  cent  in  the  dollar,  on  a  rate  called  the  grand  list,  dividends  on 
bank  stock  belonging  to  the  state,  auction  duties,  &c. 

*  The  rates  per  cent^  &c.,  of  taxes  in  South  Carolina  are  increased  or  diminished  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expenditure.    The  taxes  for  1842  were  as  follows^  viz. : 

''Lots  and  buildings ;  also  glebe  leasehold 45 cents  per  cent* 

On  the  amount  of  sales  of  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  sold  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Charleston,  by  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  and  whether  for  cash  or 
credit,  between  the  1st  of  April  last  and  the  1st  of  day  April  of  the  present  year,  on  the 
amount  of  such  sales  respectively — rice  and  cotton  sold  by  wholesale,  by  any  hctor, 
or  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  sold  at  public  vendue,  excepted 

'    20  cents  on  every  100  dolhuis. 

Stock  in  trade  of  transient  persons 1  per  cent. 

All  profit  or  income  arising  from  the  pursuit  of  any  trade,  faculty,  profession,  occupation, 
or  employment  whether  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
coste  of  suit,  counsel  fees,  or  other  professional  income  ;  and  on  the  amount  of  com- 
missions received  by  vendue  masters,  or  other  persons  vending  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, or  real  or  personal  property  on  commissions :  (Judges  and  other  officers  exempt 
from  taxation,  by  the  state ;  clergymen,  mechanics,  schoohnasters,  and  other  teachers 
employed  in  the  education  of  youth  and  minors,  or  the  salaries  of  banks  or  other 
clerks  where  they  do  not  amount  to,  or  exceed,  800  dollars  excepted).dO  cents  per  cent. 

Buying  or  selling  bills  of  exchange  ;  also  notes,  &c 60  cents  per  cent. 

Profit  and  income  of  persons  carrying  on  business  within  the  city,  but  residing  beyond 
the  limits  thereof. 50  cents  percent. 

Slaves  over  twelve  years  of  age 2  dollars  50  cents  each. 

Slaves  per  head  under  twelve  years  of  age 1  dollar  50  cents  each. 

Slaves  working  out,  or  employed  in  the  city,  whose  owners  reside  without  the  city 

7  dollars  each. 

Slaves,  on  gross  amount  of  sales  at  private  sales..... 371  cents  on  every  100  dollars. 

Every  coach,  or  other  four-wheel  carriage,  used  within  the  city,  usually  drawn  by  two 
horses,  exclusive  of  the  horses 25  dollars  each. 

Four-wheel  carriages,  usually  drawn  by  one  horse,  exclusive  of  the  horse.  15  dollars  each. 

Every  two  wheel  chaise,  chair,  sulky,  or  other  carriage. 10  dollars  each. 

Every  horse  or  mule,  except  such  as  are  used  in  licensed  carts  and  drays,  whose  owners  re- 
side in  the  city,  t.  e.  two  horses  or  mules  for  each  licensed  double  cart,  and  one  horse 
or  mule  for  every  licensed  cart  or  dray 5  dollars  each. 

Horses  and  mules  on  the  gross  amount  of  sales,  at  private  sale.  1  per  cent  every  100  dollars. 

Lots  without  wells  or  cisterns 40  dollars  each. 

Every  dog  kept  in  any  lot 3  dollars  each. 

Break  waggons 25  dollars  each. 

Omnibuses,  hacks,  &c. 25  dollars  each. 

^  The  taxes  generally  are  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  real  estate,  last  vear 
40  cents.  Salaries  last  year  were  liable  when  they  amounted  to  1 500  dollars ;  this  year,  800  dollars 
pays.     Break  waggons  last  year,  fifty  dollars  ;  this  year,  twenty-five  dollars.** — Charleston  Courier, 
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New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  For  fall  detnb 
of  the  taxes  and  expenditure,  &c.,  see  separate  descriptions  of  these  states. 

In  Virginia  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  poll  tax  on  slaves,  assessed  taxes 
on  horses,  private  carriages,  four  and  two-wheeled  stage  coaches,  private  sledgn 
or  carryalls,  clocks  and  watches,  pianos  and  plate,  licences  to  merchants^  insnranoe 
offices,  lawyers,  doctors,  keepers  of  houses  of  private  entertainment,  to  exhibitors 
of  shows,  vendors  of  lottery  tickets,  and  to  owners  of  stud  horses.  A  most  in- 
quisitorial system  of  taxation,  no  doubt;  but  to  which  Virginia  has  honounJdy 
submitted,  in  order  to  maintain  untarnished  the  invariably  high  character  and 
the  credit  of  the  state. 

North  Carolina  has  no  state  debt,  and  the  revenue  to  meet  the  axmiial  ex- 
penditure  is  raised  within  the  year  chiefly  by  a  direct  tax* 

In  GzoEGiA :  dollars,    cts. 

Total  amount  received  by  the  state  in  1843      .         .     324,905     29 
Total  amount  expended       ....  .     267,764     1 1 


PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OP   BXPBNDI- 
TURB. 

CHIBP  SOVRCBS  OP  INCOMB. 

AaI  avIjm  ftf  m%  rlflft  AiBrfMira 

doUan. 

11,900 
4.000 
90»350 
9M48 
95,000 

Dirttct  taxes .......*.........•.«•■« 

dra.    ote. 
270,339    44 

MkoeUanooas  ezpeoa«t  of  ezecatiTet.. . 
Italartea  td  thn  f ndlAiarv 

Bank  tax.,  r.  ..t«.rt.t »t rr 

M.7Bi5     3S 

Balanre  fhmi  IfMt. - 

98^4     00 

Pa«  of  thn  biflialMtimt 

MiWlllftnWlSfl    ■■■••eeaaeeeeaeeaaeaaeaaea 

81,37S    Ot 

Interest  on  state  debt.... 

Whole  amount  of  state  debt 
Annual  interest  on  this  debt 


doUars. 
1 ,600,000 
96,000 


Alabama,  Mississippi^  Louisiakaj  TfiKHfissBS,  Ebntuckt,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  see  separate  accounts  of  each  of  these  states 
for  details  of  taxation,  debts^  &c. 

Indiana,  lands  are  taxed,  and  there  is  also  a  poll  tax. 

Arkansas  levies  a  small  state  coloured  tax  and  a  poll  tax. 


STATE  DEBTS  IN  1 838-9. 

In  May,  1838,  after  the  passage  of  the  general  banking  law  of  New  York,  authoris- 
ing the  comptroller  to  issue  circulating  bank  notes,  on  a  pl^ge  of  the  evidences  of  public 
debt  of  the  several  states,  Mr.  Flagg  sent  a  circular  to  the  financial  officer  of  each  state, 
soliciting  information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  stock  created,  the  rate  of  interest  and 
when  payable,  the  mode  of  transferring  the  stock,  whether  specific  funds  were  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  whether  the  interest  in  all  cases  was  paid  bj  the  state. 
Full  answers  were  received  to  these  inquiries  except  in  two  or  three  cases. 

The  following  tables,  founded  on  those  returns,  show  the  total  amount  of  stock 
issued,  and  authorised  to  be  issued,  by  each  of  the  eighteen  states  which  have  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  raising  money.  Where  the  returns  from  the  financial  officer  did  not 
afford  all  the  information  which  was  desired,  the  state  laws  have  been  examined  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  authorised  loans.  The  operations  of  many  of  the  states  have  been 
so  extensive  and  varied,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  precise  amount  of 
stock  issued  and  authorised  to  be  issued.  It  is  probable  however,  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  stock  authorised  by  all  the  states  is  even  greater  than  the  amount  stated  in 
the  tables. 
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STATEBfEirr  of  the  Amoant  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  issued  and  anthorised  to  be  issued  by  the 
several  States  named  below ;  giving  the  Year  in  which  each  State  commenced  issuing 
Stocky  the  Object  for  which  issued,  and  the  Rate  of  Interest. 


STATES. 


Tear  in 
which  iMoe 

of  Stock 
coniDonced. 


Mtine 

Mumdmsetti 

New  York 

»»  ..•.«.••»• 
»»  .•••.••••. 
»»        •....•.••• 

w  ........ .. 

n  ••»...•.•• 

PenosylTanU 

tt  

w  •••.«• 

»»  ••••.. 

Mftryland 

w  .. ••••.. •• 

w  ••••••.••• 

»  •••••••••• 

*•  »«•••.•••• 

>»  •••••••••• 

»  •••••••••• 

VirginU 

»     •••..••••••. 

»»      ....•.•.•.•. 
Sooth  OuoUiui 

M  •. ••• 

M  »•••. 

W  •• ... 

»>  •  »  •  •  • 

Alabama 

»»      ••.•••..•••• 

Louisiaiia.. 

t»        •••••••«».• 

»»        ,.••••••••. 

»f        ..•••••••.. 

»        ••••••••••• 

tt        ••••  •  •...  •  • 

f»         .....•.•.. 

tt         •••••••••• 

»»         ....•.•... 

Kemto^y 

»»         •..••••••• 

Ohio 

Indiana 

n  •..».•...•»» 

n  •••.••••»••• 

rt  ••.••.•••... 

M  •••••••••••• 

lIKnoia 

yy  ••>•■••••.•.*« 

ff  ••••••«••**••• 

HiMOori 


yean. 
1830 


1837 

I8S8 
•• 
»» 
»f 
•* 
•» 
tf 

18S1 
•• 
•f 


1824 

»» 
tt 
tt 
tt 

1890 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

1390 
•» 
tt 
tt 
t* 

18S8 
** 

1894 
tt 
•• 
tt 
*t 
tt 

1888 
*• 
>* 
ff 

1834 
•* 
tt 
tt 

1895 

1832 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

1831 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

1837 


For  canala. , 

For  caoala 

Loan  to  HudMn  and  Delaware  canal 

Loans  to  railroad* 

To  liver  nairigation 

General  fiinddebt... .••••.. ....... 

Aator  stock , 


For  what  Object  iMued. 


Insane  hoapitals,  primary  acbools, 
bounty  on  wheat,  aod  general  ex- 
peoditnret 


Loans  to  railroads. 


Amofont  for  each 
Object. 


For  canals.. ..•• 

Por  railroads 

For  turnpikes  and  bridge* . 
MisoeUaneeos 


Medical  nnirersity. 

Penitentiary 

Tobacco  inspection 

For  railroads 

For  canals , 

Washington  numnment. 
Bzpenseof  riots 


Fmr  canals  and  rirer  navigaticm. 

For  railroads.. 

For  turnpikes.* • 

For  revonitioaary  debt. 

For  war  debt  of  1814 •• 


PobBe  iiaproTenientB. 
ro  Mm.  RandoliA. 


Cincinnati  and  Charleston  railroad. 

To  rebuild  Charleston 

ReTolotionary  debt 


For  banking. 
For  railroads. 


For  banking 

For  railroads 

New  Orleans  draining  company. 

Heirs  of  Jefferson 

Charity  Hospital 

State  boose • 


For  banking 

For  turnpikes 

Railroads  and  turnpikes. 
Improring  rirers. 


For  banking 

Improving  rirers  by  looks,  Add. 
Tampike  and  M'Adam  roads. . 
Railroads..  •*.... 


For  canals. 


For  banking 

For  canala 

For  railroads 

IT  Adam  turnpike 
River  narigaoon. . 


Forbankinff.. 
For  railroads. 


For  canals. 

For  payment  of  state  debt. 
For  river  navigation 


For  banking. 


Total  carried  forward  ...*... 


dollars   ots, 


954,978  00 


4,100,000  00 


548,000 

11,968.074 

800,000 

3,787,700 

10,000 

086,539 

501,500 


1,590,000 

10,000 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

193,770 


7,800,000 
3,000,000 


99,990,000 

500,000 

90,000 

10,000 

195,000 

100,000 


1,390,000 
6,700/100 
2/100,000 
1,150,000 
50/)00 


3,000,000 

7,400/MIO 

500,000 

100,000 

000,000 


00 
41 
00 
00 
00 
43 
00 


10,576,997  00 

4,964,484  00 

9,599^99  00 

3,100,787  00 


30,000  00 

97,947  30 

78,000  00 

5,500,000  00 

5,700,000  00 

10,000  00 

77,033  43 


3335,350  00 

9,128,000  00 

394300  00 

24/)39  00 

310,000  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 

19 


00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


3,000,000  00 

118,160  66 

3,730,000  00 

300,000  00 


9,000,000  00 

2,619,000  00 

2,400,000  00 

390.000  00 


6,101,000    00 


00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 

00 
00 


9300,000    00 


Total. 


dollars      cts. 

954,976    00 
4,900,000    00 


•  •  •  • 

•  a  •  • 


•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 


18,969,406    84 


» •  •  • 

I  •  •  • 


27306,790    00 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


11,499380    73 


•  •  t  • 

•  •  s  • 


8,669,089    00 


.... 


5,753,770    19 

.... 

10300,000    00 


98,735300    00 


#  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


7,148,106    66 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

7,309300   00 

6,101,000    00 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


11300,000    00 


•  •  «  I 

•  •  •  I 


11,600,000    00 
9300,000    00 


Rate 
per^cent. 


percent. 

6.6I.6 
9 

0 
5 
5 
4|,5 
9 
9 
0 

5 
9 
9 

ff 


5 
5 

8 

0 
9 

6 

ft 
9 

9,0 

5,6 

9 

9 

ft 
5 
ft 
ft 


9 

ff 
9 
9 
ft 

6 

« 
6 
6 
6 
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Statiment  of  the  Amount  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  i 


^onthmed. 


STATES. 


MlMlMippi. 
Arkanms.. 


Michigan. 


>t 

M 
tf 


Year  in 
which  luve 

of  Stock 
comnoncod. 


yean. 
18S1 

1836 

163$ 
It 
» 

»> 


For  what  Olijact  iMved. 


Total  btpught  forward. 
For  banking 


For  banking. 


ControTeray  with  Ohio. 
Internal  improvementi. 

Loaned  to  railroad* 

State  penitentiary 

Untreruty 


Amount  for  eadt 
Object. 


dollars      eta. 

r.ooiiooo  00 


3,000,000    00 


100.000  00 

5,000.000  00 

120.000  00 

iO/Md  00 

100,000  00 


Whole  amount. 

If  to  the  abore  be  added  the  amonnt  deposited  by  the  United  States  in  the 
treatoriee  of  the  sereral  states  for  safe  keeping 


It  mskes  the  aggregate  debt  of  all  the  states,  existing  and  authorised, 


TOTA  i« 


doUars 


F*"" 


•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 


5,M0,0D0    00 


170,800,179    ZS 
38,101,644    97 


198,9t7,8M    SI 


S 
ft 


6 


Maiite. — The  stock  issued  by  this  state  is  to  be  redeemed  under  the  direclioa  of  the 
legislature,  by  the  sale  of  public  lands,  from  the  debts  due  to  the  state,  by  taxes,  or  new 
loans,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  from  time  to  time.  The  amount  of  notes  due  fros 
individuals  to  the  state  (August,  1838)  is  326,721  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  located 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  is  1,400,000  acres,  valued  at  1,500,000  dollars.  The  un- 
divided lands  belonging  to  Maine  are  estimated  at  3,011,000  acres,  making  the  total 
number  of  acres  4,41 1,000.  This  total  includes  half  of  the  land  north  of  the  St.  John's 
river,  in  the  King  of  Holland's  award.  The  stock  of  this  state  is  negotiable  and  trans- 
ferable by  the  holder,  and  the  interest  in  all  cases  is  payable  by  the  state.  The  interest 
on  235,000  dollars  is  payable  at  Boston  annually,  and  the  interest  on  the  residue  at  the 
state  treasury,  annually  and  semi-annually ;  the  stock  bears  interest  at  5,  5|,  and  6  per 
cent  The  value  of  tl>e  taxable  property  of  the  state  in  1830  was  28,807,687  dollan 
24  cents. 

New  Hampshire  has  issued  no  stock. 

Vermont. — ^The  state  has  issued  no  stock,  and  has  no  state  debt. 

Com  VECTicuT. — ^This  state  has  issued  no  stock  or  bills  of  credit  since  the  reTointionary 
war. 

Rhode  Island. — ^This  state  has  issued  no  stock,  and  has  no  debt. 

Massachusetts. — Interest  on  two  millions  of  stock  payable  in  London  by  the  rail- 
road corporation,  in  whose  favour  the  stock  is  created ;  the  interest  on  the  rest  is  pay- 
able at  the  state  treasury,  the  several  corporations  reimbursing  the  treasury  for  the  in- 
terest so  paid  out.  The  scrip  in  all  cases  is  made  payable  to  bearer,  and  no  form  is 
necessary  in  transferring  the  same.  The  real  and  personal  property  within  the  state  is 
208,360,407  dollars. 

New  York. — ^This  state  commenced  issuing  stock  in  1817,  for  the  constractioo  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  The  sum  of  600,000  dollars  was  issued  prior  to  1820. 
The  law  of  1817  created  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  consbting  of  the 
state  officers,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  board  specific  revenues,  which 
were  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.  There  has  been  derived  from  the 
auxiliary  funds,  thus  set  apart  since  the  first  organization  of  the  canal  fund,  the  sam  of 
5,824,761  dollars,  which  exceeds,  by  276,000  dollars,  the  whole  amount  paid  for  interest 
on  all  the  money  borrowed  for  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  for  21  years,  from  1817 
to  1838.  From  1821  to  1838  these  two  canals  have  yielded  in  tolls  15,088,375  dollais 
97  cents.  The  result  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  origmal  debt  is  provided  for,  and,  except 
about  two  millions  and  a  quarter,  has  been  paid  off,  and  the  stock  cancelled.  The  laws 
authorising  money  to  be  borrowed  previous  to  1825  contained  the  following  provision, 
viz. :  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  to  make  loans 
under  this  act  beyond  such  amounts  as,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  thereof,  the 
canal  fund,  at  the  time,  shall  be  deemed  ample  and  sufficient." 
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In  1825  the  financial  policy,  in  regard  to  moneys  borrowed,  was  changed,  and  loltns 
from  that  time  to  the  present  have  been  authorised,  without  setting  apart  specific  funds 
for  the  payment  of  interest.     In  each  case,  however,  the  payment  of  the  interest  is  made 
a  charge  on  the  treasury ;  and  provision  has  been  made  to  borrow  from  the  Erie  and 
Cham  plain  canal  fund  to  meet  this  demand  on  the  treasury.     In  1837,  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments,  this  state  paid  the  interest  on  its  whole  debt  in  coin,  and  re- 
deemed about  one  million  of  the  stock  due  in  1837,  by  paying  109  dollars  in  New  York 
city  paper  for  each  100  dollars  of  stock  redeemed.     For  six  years,  from  1833  to  1838, 
the  revenue  from  thetolls  of  the  canal»,  after  defraying  all  expenses  of  repairs,  and  pay- 
ing interest  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  outstanding  debts,  has  yielded  an  average  sur- 
plus of  610,000  dollars  per  annum.      This  surplus  will  sustain  a  debt  of  12,000,000 
dollars. 

The  stocks  issued  by  the  state  of  New  York  are  transferable  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
either  by  the  owner  in  person  or  by  a  power  of  attorney.  The  original  certificate,  in  all 
cases,  to  be  produced  when  the  transfer  is  made. 

The  aggregate  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1837  was  627,554,784  dollars. 
PfiNNSTLVAKiA.— This  State  has  engaged  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  stock  at  the  bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  stock  is  transferable.  The  following  revenues  have  been  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  stock  loans,  viz.,  canal  and  railroad  tolls,  divi- 
dends OB  turnpike  and  bridge  stock,  auction  duties,  collateral  inheritances,  county  rates 
and  levies,  tax  on  personal  property,  and  escheats.  Whene^r  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  above  sources  is  not  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  stock  loans,  the 
deficiency  is  taken  out  of  the  treasury*proper.  The  acts  of  assembly,  directing  the  loans 
to  be  made,  direct  also  that  the  governor  shall  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  such  fund  or  funds  as  have  been,  or  shall  be  created,  for  securing  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  principal. 

The  aggregate  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1835  was  294,509,187  dollars. 

New  Jbrset  has  not  issued  stock  of  any  kind,  or  loaned  her  credit  to  any  company. 

Ma RTL AND.— This  non-paying  state  engaged  in  all  cases  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 

stock  half-yearly  and  quarterly  ;  but  the  companies  which  the  state  has  aided  by  its 

loans  were  bound  to  reimburse  the  treasury  for  the  amount  of  interest  paid  from  time  to 

time.    A  sinking  fund  has  been  established  from  premiums  and  other  sources,  which  now 

(1838)  amounts  to  1,070,306  dollars  03  cents,  which  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 

state  stock. 

During  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  this  state  did  not  pay  the  interest  on  its 
stock,  either  in  specie  or  its  equivalent.  Some  of  the  holders  of  the  stock  refused  to 
receive  depreciated  bank  paper  for  the  dividends,  and  the  treasurer,  in  December, 
1837,  reported  this  fact  to  the  legislature;  and  in  March,  1838,  an  act  was  passed  which 
provides  that  the  state  treasurer  shall  cause  the  interest  on  the  state  stock  that  shall  here- 
after accrue,  and  that  which  has  accrued  since  the  Ist  of  April,  1837,  to  be  paid  either 
in  coin  or  its  equivalent  in  current  bank  notes,  to  be  determined  by  the  commissioners  of 
loans  by  the  price  of  coin  in  Baltimore  on  the  quarter  day. 

The  private,  real,  and  personal  property,  other  than  merchandise,  and  rights  and 
credits  of  all  sorts,  were  estimated  at  above  100,000,000  dollars.  No  uniform  mode  of 
valuing  property  throughout  the  state  is  observed.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  valuations 
are  made  under  the  acts  of  1785  and  1797,  which  require  all  lands  to  be  put  down  at 
3  dollars  per  acre,  male  slaves  at  the  highest  100  dollars,  and  females  at  80  dollars  each. 
Virginia. — The  interest  on  the  stock  issued  by  this  state  is  payable  semi-annually 
at  the  treasury,  in  gold  or  silver.  The  profits  of  the  improvements  for  which  the  stock 
is  issued  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal ;  and,  if  necessary,  the 
general  revenues  of  the  commonwealth  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 

The  aggregate  valuation  of  the  real  property  of  the  state  in  1818,  was  206,893,978 
dollars ;  and  now,  probably,  300,000  dollars.  There  is  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
personal  property. 

South  Carolina. — ^The  faith  of  the  state  and  the  capital  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  annual  dividends  thereof,  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  800,000 
dollars,  issued  from  1822  to  1826.     And  the  annual  dividends  have  been  formed  into  a 
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tiDking  fund  for  that  purpose,  and  at  this  time  (October,  1838),  amoant  to  apwavda  of 
800,000  dollars,  so  that  the  six  per  cents,  redeemable  in  1840,  has  been  paid.     The 
interest  on  2,000,000  dollars,  to  be  loaned  to  the  LonisWIle,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston 
railroad,  is  payable  semi-annually  in  London.     The  2,000,000  dollars  for  rebuildiog  a 
part  of  Charleston,  is  to  be  loaned  to  individuals,  and  the  stock  to  be  reimbarsed  from 
the  mortgages  of  individuals.     The  interest  on  the  state  stock  is  payable  semi-aniiuaUy 
in  London. 
Valuation  of  property,  200,000,000  dollars. 
Ohio.— The  interest  on  the  stock  of  this  state  is  payable  in  New  York,  where  die 
stock  is  transferable.     Auxiliary  funds  are  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  intereat,  and 
in  case  of  a  deficiency  therein,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  auditor  of  state  to  levy  ao 
adequate  amount  by  direct  taxation.     The  loans  were  invariably  made  on  pledges  o( 
specific  revenues  for  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest. 

The  state  of  Ohio,  at  the  commencement  of  its  loans,  organised  a  system  of  finance 
on  a  firm  foundation,  providing  by  direct  taxation  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  principal.  In  1837,  after  the  suspension  of  specie 
pavmenUi,  Ohio  paid  the  interest  on  its  debts  in  New  York  city  paper,  at  the  rate  of  109 
dollars  for  each  100  dollars  of  interest. 

Aggregate  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  110,000,000  dollars. 
Kkntuckt. — ^This  state,  in  all  cases,  pays  the  interest  on  her  own  stocks.  Auxiliary 
funds  are  set  apart  for  th^  payment  of  the  interest ;  hut  if  these  funds  shonld  prove 
insufiBcient,  the  state  is  bound  to  resort  to  direct  taxes.  In  1836,  the  legislature 
established  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  to  which  fund  is  appropriated 
bonuses  and  dividends  on  bank  stock,  premiums  on  scrip,  state  dividends  m  turnpike 
stock  and  all  internal  improvements,  profits  of  the  commonwealth's  bank,  proceeds  of 
state  stock  in  the  old  bank  of  Kentucky,  and  the  excess  in  the  treasury  over  10,000 
dollars  of  each  year. 

Illinois. — ^In  addition  to  the  usual  pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  state,  lands,  revenues, 
&c.,  there  is  specifically  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  canal  bonds,  the  lands 
granted  by  the  general  government  to  aid  in  constructing  the  canal ;  the  estimate  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  canal.  There  is  also  pledged  for  the  interest  and 
final  redemption  of  the  bank  bonds,  the  dividends  and  the  stock  owned  by  the  state  io 
the  banks,  which  amounts  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  more  than  the  amount  of 
these  bonds.    This  is  a  non- paying  state. 

Indiana. — The  canal  lands  granted  to  the  state  by  the  general  government  on  the 
Wabash  river,  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  loans  made  on  account  of  the  Wabash 
canal.     This  is  a  non-paying  state. 

Aggregate  valuation  in  1837,  estimated  at  95^000,000  dollars. 
Louisiana. — ^The  interest  on  the  state  bonds  was  paid  by  the  respective  banks  to  which 
they  were  originally  issued.  The  interest  on  other  state  stocks  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  treasury. 

Consolidation  Association. — These  bonds  were  guaranteed  by  mortgages  on  real 
productive  property,  amounting  to  3,000,000  dollars.  No  stockholder  to  borrow 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  on  his  stock,  and  this  amount  to  be  returned  by  yearly  instahnents 
to  meet  the  payment  of  the  bonds  by  the  bank.  The  state  for  its  guarantee  was  consi- 
dered as  stockholder  for  1,000,000  dollars,  and  on  the  payment  of  the  bonds  will 
divide  accordingly  with  tk  e  stockholders.  Dividends  to  be  only  declared  as  the  bonds 
were  paki,  and  in  the  same  proportion.  The  profits,  until  then,  to  be  retained  as  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  meet  the  redemption  of  the  bonds.    This  bank  has  failed. 

The  Union  Bank  has  bonds  to  the  amount  of  7,000,000  dollars,  and  is  con- 
ducted on  similar  principles  as  the  above.  The  original  guarantee  on  mortgages  of  pro- 
ductive property  is  8,000,000  dollars.  The  state  for  its  guarantee  was  to  receive  one-sixth 
of  the  nett  proceeds. 

The  Citizens'  Bank  received  loans  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000  dollars,  and  was 
authorised  to  demand  4,000,000  dollars,  more.  The  guarantee  is  on  14,000,000  dollars 
of  mortgages  on  real  productive  property.     The  state  was  to  hold  one-sixth  of  the  nett 
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profits,  which  were  only  to  be  divided  as  the  bonds  were  paid  by  the  bank,  and  in  the 
same  proportion.     This  is  also  a  non-paying  state. 

Mississippi.— This  state  has  issued  bonds  on  the  faith  of  the  state  to  the  amount  of 
7,000,000  dollars,  and  has  subscribed  that  amount  in  the  stock  of  two  banks.  This  is 
a  repudiating  state. 

Missouri  has  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ?,500,000  dollars  to  the  state  bank  of 
Missouri. 

Arkansas  has  issued  3,000,000  dollars  bonds  to  two  banks  in  that  state.  This  is  a 
non-paying  state. 

MicHiOAK. — The  proceeds  of  the  public  works  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  state  were 
pledged  for  5,000,000  dollars — the  lands  set  apart  for  the  university  were  pledged  for  the 
loan  for  that  object.  The  loans  to  railroads  were  secured  by  pledge  of  the  roads,  &c. 
The  interest  on  100,000  dollars  issued  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  controversy  with 
Ohio,  was  to  be  paid  by  a  direct  tax.     But  Michigan  remains  a  non-paying  state. 

North  Carolina. — ^This  state  has  set  apart  a  fund  for  internal  improvements  and 
for  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  two  boards, 
styled  the  Literary  and  Internal  Improvement  Boards. 

Tennessee. — The  interest  on  the  state  bonds  subscribed  to  the  Union  Bank,  were 
paid  by  the  dividends  on  the  stock,  until  the  revulsion  of  1837,  after  which  the  state 
paid  the  interest  from  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  treasury.  The  interest  on  the  bonds 
issued  to  railroad  and  turnpike  companies  has  been  paid  by  the  state,  and  the  companies 
are  bound  to  reimburse  the  treasury  for  the  sum  from  time  to  time  paid. 

Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Stocks  issued,  and  authorised  by  Law  to  be  issued, 
by  the  several  States  named  below,  in  each  Period  of  Five  Years,  £rom  1820  to  1835, 
and  £rom  1835  to  1838. 


STATES. 

Prom  1820  to  1825. 

Prom  1825  to  1830. 

Prom  1830  to  1835. 

Prom  1836  to  1838. 

TOT  A  L. 

New  York 

dollara. 

6.872,781* 

1,680,000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

57,947 
1,030.000 
1,250/HN) 

•  •  •• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

loio^ooo 

•  •  .  . 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

dollara. 

1.024,000 

6,800/KM> 

•  •  •• 

676,689 

469,000 

810,000 

4,400,000 

•  at* 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
«  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

dollara. 
2.204,979 
16,180,008 

•  •  •  • 

694,976 

4.210,311 

686,600 

1,701,000 

•  •  •  • 

600,000 
1,890.000 

600.000 
2.200.000 

9,*(KM).000 
7,336.000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

dollarii. 
12,229,288 
3,166,787 
4.290,000 

6.&48,038 
4.132,700 
4.000.000 

7,369.000 

11.000,000 

10,000,000 

0,648,000 

8,600,000 

2,600,000 

6.000,000 

14,000,000 

3,000,000 

6,840,000 

dollara. 

22,931,048 

27.306,790 

4.290,000 

654,976 

11.492,980 
6,319,050 
6,660.000 
6,101,000 
7,860.000 

PenntylTidiiia.  ..•••... 

Maarachaa^tta 

Ifaine 

Maryland 

Vir^nia 

SoaUi  CaroUiia 

Ohio 

Kontncky 

lUlDoia » 

Indiana 

11,600.000 

11,890,000 
7,148,000 

10300,000 
2,600,000 
7,000,000 

23,736,000 
8.000.000 
5.340.000 

Tonneaaee ««•«••.«  •••• 

AlahA<>ia.r.i-M..T.  T... 

Miaaonri 

Ifiaaiaaippi 

lioolfllana 

Arkantaa 

Miohiaan 

Total 

12.790.728 

13,679.689 

40,012.760                 108,423,808 

174,937,844 

*  Nearly  all  redeemed. 

Hence,  state  after  state,  as  its  credit  fell  and  the  point  at  which  taxation  became 
necessary  approached,  became  delinquent.  Rulers,  in  some  cases,  shrank  from  the  im- 
position of  taxes ;  and  in  others,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  where  tax-laws  were  passed,  they 
became  inoperative  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  In  those  states  where  the  debts  were 
created  for  the  supply  of  bank  capital,  the  failure  and  liquidation  of  the  banks  caused 
the  interest  to  cease,  and  the  ultimate  payment  to  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  banks' 
assets,  backed  by  the  responsibility  which  involves  taxation.  This  is  the  case  in  Louisiana, 
where  two  banks  have  failed  (the  Canal  and  Consolidated),  for  whose  capitals  the  state 
loaned  its  credit  to  the  extent  of  9,568,888  dollars.  The  interest  on  this  the  governor 
has  announced  will  not  be  paid. 
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Debts  of  the  States,  with  their 


Revenue  and  Ei^nditure  for  mUnary  Purposes,  for 
1844. 


STATES. 

Direct  Debt. 

Indirect  Debt. 

Total. 

ReTenue. 

Expenditniv. 

Lonisianft. •.••..••••..  •••. 

dollars. 

1,600.000 

9,232,555 

3,500,000 

3.260.416 

4,269,000 

1,725.138 

8,182,992 

922.261 

11,454,069 

12,218,000 

17,028,683 

15.094334 

1.500,921 

1,022339 

26.348,412 

36.250.498 

3,171392 

^9fl8,047 

2.500,000 

3300,000 

dollars. 
15350,000 
4,200,000 

•  •   •  • 

150.000 

•  •  «  * 

•  •  •  • 

8.V793OO 

2,227,500 

2,248,009 

92,401 

141.166 
6.250,000 
1.920,000 
4,453.373 

905,785 
1392.884 
6,000300 

950,000 

dollars. 

16,850,000 

13,432,555 

8300.000 

3,260.416 

4,410,000 

1.725.138 

3.182.992 

922,261 

14,638,889 

14,445,500 

19,276,751 

15.186.785 

1,732,097 

7372310 

28368,412 

40,703366 

4,077,177 

7,360,032 

7,000.000 

4350.000 

dollars. 
072.177 
243.650 
288.415 
271,823 
392,422 
307.917 
806,881 
2I7,6M 
145345 
41,000 
277,157 
272,119 
368.090 
447,736 
795,051 

1,187,440 

405.824 

810.366 

158,000 

98300 

dolbfcrs. 
8I6.GB4 
i20,OOS 
183,000 
961,416 
360,379 
205w999 
847.704 
193,307 
1<»^880 
98,017 
1M374 
490V0Q0 
269^887 
462,344 

1,003.753 
858^315 
456,189 
884,293 
140,800 
100,880 

AliUkAma.  .• ••• 

Arkniiaafl  .•••••••••••••••• 

TeniiAflflAA  -•••••••«•*••••• 

Kentnckv  .a..^.. 

OenTgi%  .....•.«......••.■ 

ftntith  r!Atm1inA. 

MiMonri 

I  llinoifl  .••#••••••••••••••• 

Indiana  ..•• .,.•••• 

Ohio 

Maryland  .•••..•......  • .  • « 

Maine 

Maaaachuaelta 

New  York 

PffnnttYtvania ..■.. 

M  ichigan 

Virginia 

Missis ainni  ....•.■••« 

Florida • 

Total 

Uni'ed  States  GoTernraent 

164339.652 
19.076,188 

40,400378               212,700^090 

19,076,188 

7,979,317 
30381.700 

7.538384 
32,958327 

It  is  stated  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July,  1845 : 

**  The  affairs  of  Illinois  next  present  themselves  in  a  favourable  train.  We  have,  hi 
former  numbers,  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  canal  law,  authorising  the  borrowing  of 
1,600,000  dollars  to  complete  the  great  canal,  on  pledge  of  that  work,  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  it.  After  a  long  period  of  delay,  the  bondholders  here,  and  in  Europe, 
have  finally  subscribed  the  whole  amount,  on  condition  that  the  state  pays,  by  a  small 
tax,  part  of  the  interest  on  the  whole  debt.  Simultaneously  with  this  agreement,  a  biU 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Illinois  legislature,  levying  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  whole  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  bonds  known  as  the  'M'Alister  and 
Stebbins  bonds  ;'  the  first  payment  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  1846,  and  to  be 
continued  thereafter.  This  law  is  that  which  is  required  to  perfect  the  arrangement  witb 
the  bondholders;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  approved,  the  board  of  trustees  will  be  appointed 
—one  by  the  *  Boston  committee,*  on  behalf  of  the  London  creditors ;  one  by  the  New 
York  creditors,  and  one  by  the  governor.  The  cost  of  that  magnificent  work»  the  great 
canal,  when  finished,  will  be  as  follows : — 

dolUra. 

Sam  actaalivdisboTsed... ..••..    5,080,948 

LUUtttieo  of  the  canal 1,063345 

Costof  Uie  canal  atttiistime 6.103.193 

Swn  reqairad  to  conptote  it. 1,800,800 

Coat  when  oomplele,  under  die  new  law 7,703.108 

'*The  present  debtor  the  canal  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

dlrs.    ets. 

Scrip  and  interest  to  December  Ist,  1844 11,846  07 

Debt  not  bearinff  interest 01,678  78 

Ninety  day  checks 816  00 

Due  contractors  .• 86.892  87 

Damages  on  prirate  property.... » 28,587  06 

Scrip  issued  by  Governor  Ford,  in  payment   to  damsfea  con- 
tractors   226,353  72 

Interest  dae  upon  the  same  to  Norember  1st,  1844 14,000  00 

Total 088,675    32 

**  The  completion  of  this  work  will  add  to  the  resources  of  the  people  of  Xllinois, 
while  the  sale  of  the  lands  along  its  border  will  more  than  discharge  the  debt  incurr^ 
for  its  completion,  and  leave  the  nett  revenues  of  the  noble  avenue  to  discharge  the  im- 
provement debt,  and  ultimately  relieve  the  people  from  taxation. 

**  Indiana,  during  the  past  session,  has  done  nothing  towards  paying  her  debts.   The 
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state  18  dreadfully  embarrassed  by  the  circulation  of  an  unconstitutional  state  paper, 
which  circulates  as  money.     The  quantity  of  this  stuff  is  as  follows : — 


STATB     PAPER. 


Scrip 

Treasury  notes,  six  per  cent. 
Bank  icrip 


Total. 


Issued. 


Redeemed. 


dollars. 

0«9,0B0 
1,500,000 

792,640 


dollars. 
164,530 
872,C65 
SIOJSO 


9,892,630 


1,247,925 


Outstandinff 
Not.  1st,  1844. 


dollars. 
5S5,450 
633,755 
511,910 


1,681.115 


^'  While  this  depreciated  paper  fills  the  channels  of  circulation,  and  forms  the  medium 
in  which  taxes  are  paid,  no  effectual  movement  can  be  made  towards  the  payment  of  the 
state  interest.  The  creditors  have,  however,  intimated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  receive 
a  payment  of  even  a  small  part  now,  as  an  earnest  of  paying  the  whole  by  and  by.  This 
intimation  was  misrepresented  by  a  designing  agent,  to  signify  that  the  creditors  would 
consent  to  take  a  payment  of  three  per  cent  in  full  of  five  per  cent  due  to  them.  The  disap- 
pointment attending  the  discovery  of  this  trick  prevented  any  bon&Jide  movement  at  the 
present  session.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  however,  but  that,  at  the  next  session,  a  small 
tax  will  be  laid  to  commence  the  payments,  and  the  deficit  be  funded,  bearing  interest, 
up  to  some  future  year,  when  the  whole  will  be  resumed.  This  is  the  more  likely,  that 
there  is  every  probability  of  a  grant  of  land  from  Congress,  sufficient  to  complete  the 
White  Water  canal  connexion  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie^  forming  a  noble  work  that 
must,  sooner  or  later,  yield  a  large  revenue  towards  the  stale  expenses. 

"  In  Maryland  no  effective  steps  have  been  taken  towards  redeeming  her  honour ;  but 
there  is  every  hope  that  something  may  be  done.  In  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida, 
the  money  for  which  the  governments  are  responsible  was  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  constituted  the  capital  of  banking  institutions.  These  banks  were  what  are  called 
property  banks,  from  the  mode  of  their  organisation.  The  bonds  of  the  state  were  issued 
to  the  banks,  and  the  stockholders  were  required  to  deposit  mortgages  of  their  plantations 
to  double  the  amount.  The  bonds  were  then  endorsed  by  the  banks,  and  sold  mostly  in 
LfOndon.  The  proceeds  were  divided  among  the  stockholders,  pro  rata,  as  loans,  on 
pledge  of  the  mortgages.  The  banks  then  issued  circulating  bills,  and  received  deposits 
to  make  regular  discounts.  All  these  institutions  failed,  of  course,  and  the  state  govern- 
ments have  done  nothing  towards  the  payment  of  the  bonds ;  which  must  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  what  can  be  realised  from  the  properly  held  by  the  banks. 

'Mt  is,  however,  very  apparent  that  the  period  for  a  return  of  all  these  states  to  their 
payments  is  rapidly  approaching  ;  and  that  time  will  be  hastened  by  the  great  desire  ap- 
parent among  European  capitalists  to  renew  their  confidence  and  investments,  whenever 
they  can  receive  any  encouragement  to  do  so.  The  loan  made  to  the  state  of  Illinois  is 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  this,  and  evinces  a  great  change  in  public  opinion  from  the  fall 
of  1841,  when  an  agent  of  the  United  States  federal  government  in  vain  sought  to  borrow 
a  few  millions  in  Europe.  That  loan  was  afterwards  made  at  home,  and  has  since  been 
paid,  principal  and  interest.  It  was  not,  however,  from  any  supposition,  that  the  United 
States  was  not  good  for  the  loan  ;  but  from  the  idea  that  the  mortification  attending  such 
a  loss  of  credit  would  operate  upon  the  states,  and  induce  payments.  It  has  now  become 
pretty  well  understood,  that  the  want  of  ability  (?),  and  of  a  proper  organisation  of  the 
state  finances,  is  a  greater  obstacle  than  any  supposed  want  of  will  to  the  payments." 

In  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  finances  of  Pennsylvania,  we  ani- 
madverted with  due  severity  on  the  delinquency  of  that  state.  At  the  same 
time  we  predicted  that  the  debts  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  paid ;  and,  from 
the  authorities  of  the  state,  itself,  we  proved  the  ability  to  pay,  and  the  disgrace 
of  having,  even-lor  a  day,  suspended  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  state  debt  of  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina 
by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Bobton,  are  instructive  on  the  subject : — 
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*<0f  the  non-paywg  slates/*  says  Mr.  Lee,  ^' there  is  one  which  cannot  furnish  the 
slightest  excuse  on  the  score  of  pecnniary  inability  for  Uie  injustice  done  its  creditofs. 
Its  improvements,  for  which  the  debt  of  40,000,000  dollars  was  incurred,  are  estimtted 
to  be  worth  20,000,000  dollars.  We  will  assume  their  value  at  15,000,000  dollart,  which 
they  probably  would  sell  for.  This  state  has  been  valued  at  from  12,000,000,000  to 
14,000,000,000  dollars.  If  we  reduce  it  to  800,000,000  dollars,  then  a  Ux  of  one-fiftli 
of  one  per  cent  on  its  amount  would  pay  the  annually  accruing  interest,  while  a  ta 
of  one  half  per  cent  would,  in  about  five  years,  clear  off  the  interest  and  principal.  Thii 
is  not  so  great  a  burden  as  is  borne  by  South  Carolina  to  meet  the  interest  oo  her  debt; 
and  yet  the  voice  of  repudiation  or  non-payment  has  never  been  heard  within  her 
borders,  and,  we  will  venture  to  say,  never  will  be  uttered  there  without  being  met  with 
a  sentiment  of  universal  reproof  and  reprobation.  She  is  governed  by  men  of  moreei- 
lightened  views  and  higher  sentiments  than  have  been  evinced  of  late  years,  not  by  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  but  by  their  rulersy  who  have  not  had  the  courage  or  ^hmttn 
to  tax  their  constituents,  even /or  the  promotion  of  their  best  interests^  and  the  sahaiim 
of  the  character  of  th^*  state,  both  of  whichy  as  it  would  appear  by  their  conduet,  tkey 
would  see  sacrificed  rather  than  rish  the  loss  of  their  popularity,  and  their  peesniary 
support.  There  is  no  want  of  able  and  high-Tsdnded  men  in  Pennsylvamia,  but  tkeif 
seldom  have  hod  a  political  ascendancy,  while  South  Carolina^  which  ever  of  tketm 
great  parties  may  prevail,  is  generally  govern' d,  not  by  demagogneSy  but  by  her  abUtt 
and  best  men/* 

Mr.  Lee  then  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  chief  cause  of  non-deUnqvemy  in 

the  latter  state : 

'*The  right  of  suffrage  in  Carolina  is  conBned  within  much  narrower  limits  than  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  theories  current 
in  the  country,  its  practical  effects  have  proved  to  be  salutary  as  far  as  the  restrainng 
principle  has  been  brought  into  action.  In  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere,  the  great  nnss 
of  citizens  are  sincerely  desirous  of  electing  the  person  best  qualified  to  govern  them; 
but,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  electors  in  most  of  the  states,  they  cannot  distiin- 
guish  between  the  professed  friends  of  the  people  and  their  real  friends.  Had  it  beei 
otherwise  in  Pennsylvania,  her  debt  would  never  have  reached  half  its  present  amonnt; 
nor  would  there  have  been  a  default  in  the  payment  of  their  debts.  Whenever  the  Pens- 
svlvanian  legislature  is  composed  of  men  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  integrity  to  do 
their  duty,  there  will  be  no  availing  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  dte  state 
debt,  on  the  part  of  their  constituents,  who,  if  less  intelligent  than  the  men  who  han 
ruled  that  state  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years^  are,  it  is  generally  believed,  superior  to 
them  in  point  of  honesty.  That  such  is  the  case  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  numerous  petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  legislature  praying  that  due  proriiioD 
might  be  made  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  state 
debt.  But  while  there  has  been  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  wages  of  lk» 
political  operatives,  or  that  portion  of  them  who  are  the  *  exchawe  friends  cf  th 
people,*  it  would  seem,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  were  either  indifferent  or  averse  to 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  were  deemed  necessary,  by  their  more  worthy  asio- 
ciates,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  character  of  their  state.  This  popalous 
and  prosperous  commonwealth,  termed  the  *  Key-stone  State,*  has  been  placed  to  great 
disadvantage  from  the  low  character  of  the  majority  of  her  rulers,  rather  than  from  the 
dishonesty  of  the  mass  of  her  citizens.  It  is  their  misfortune,  as  it  is  that  of  the  people  of 
other  states,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  political  demagogues,  to  whose  unworthy  hands  have 
been  conGded  the  governing  power. 

•*  If  the  economical  and  Hnancial  concerns  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  under  the  control 
of  persons  of  as  much  intelligence  and  character  as  have  usually  been  exhibited  m 
such  matters  by  those  who  have  ruled  over  some  of  the  best  governed  states;  for  in- 
stance, Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  in  the  south,  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in  the  west,  Ncv 
York  and  some  of  the  New  England  states  in  the  east.  If  Pennsylvania  were  under  the 
guidance  of  a  class  of  public  men  corresponding  in  ability  and  character  to  the  majority 
of  the  rulers  of  the  states  in  question,  there  could  be  no  insuperable  difficulty  iu  profidiog 
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the  uuigmficant  sura  requisite  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  her  debt.  In  some  of  the 
better  governed  states  referred  to,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  more  burdensome  debt, 
taking  into  view  the  superior  pecuniary  ability  of  Pennsylvania  ;  for  instance,  the  state 
of  Ohio;  while  there  are  others  not  so  heavily  in  debt  as  Pennsylvania,  yet,  considering 
their  inferior  amount  of  products,  are  taxed  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  would  be 
requisite  to  tax  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  lier  debt, 
were  it  far  beyond  its  existing  amount." 

As  we  have  before  stated,  and  as  Mr.  Lee  shows,  there  has  been  no  want  of 

ability  to  pay ;  and  a  change  of  circumstances  and  force  of  public  opinion,  and^ 

we  hope,  the  honesty  of  a  great  majority,  has  at  length  brought  the  means  of 

Pennsylvania  so  far  into  fiscal  operation,  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  paid  in 

February,  1845. 

'*  We  adroit,"  continues  Mr.  Lee,  ''  that,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  other  heavily 
indebted  states,  there  has  been  a  great  backwardness  in  resorting  to  taxation,  but  their 
citizens  have  finally  submitted  to  it  rather  than  be  disgraced  by  a  foolish  as  well  as  dis* 
honest  disregard  to  the  credit  and  character  of  their  states  ;  accompanied,  it  is  hoped, 
with  a  determination  not  to  allow  their  several  governments  to  contract  debts  for  the 
erection  of  public  works,  which  can  always  be  undertaken  and  managed  with  more  judg- 
ment, economy  and  skill  by  individuals  than  by  states. 

''  If  the  policy  once  recommended  by  influential  men,  viz.,  that  of  building  canals, 
railroads,  &c«,  by  the  United  States  government,  had  been  acted  upon,  there  might  have 
been,  and  probably  would  have  been,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  sunk,  as  in  the 
states,  in  injudicious  and  unproductive  enterprises,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  termed, 
*  improvements.* 

''If  it  were  possible  to  overcome  the  determination  evinced  by  the  nation,  even  when 
under  the  guidance  of  men  of  ability,  experience,  and  virtue,  to  resist  the  imposition  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  taxation,  it  must  be  done  in  cases  where  the  suras  levied 
upon  them  have  been  disbursed,  or  are  to  be  disbursed,  for  their  direct  benefit  ;-^for  in* 
stance,  as  in  the  construction  of  public  works  of  great  and  general  utility,  and  which 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  individual  interests.  But  in  aU  such  instances  it  has  been 
found  extremely  difficult  to  impose  taxes,  however  moderate  and  necessary ,  although 
there  has  been  but  Tittle  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  people  the  power  of  contracting 
debts f  whenever  it  suited  the  views  and  interests  of  their  political  leaders^  who,  for  the 
most  part,  not  belonging  to  the  class  of  tax-payers*  have  been  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
pecuniary  consequences  of  sinking  the  sums  borrowed  in  ill'Oonceivedf  ilUmanaged^  and 
unproductive  works  of  improvement. 

*'  As  to  direct  taxation,  which  the  fiscal  viants  and  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
country  have  often  rendered  necessary,  it  has  constantly  been  resisted,  even  when  the 
country,  as  in  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  was  in  a  state  of  discredit  tending  to  utter  bank- 
ruptcy. A  reference  to  authentic  sources  shows  that,  from  the  organisation  of  the 
government  down  to  this  period  of  time,  the  entire  amount  of  income  derived  from  direct 
taxation  is  but  34,99.5,330  dollars.  If  this  sum  is  divided  among  the  fifiyfour  years  of 
our  national  existence,  it  dwindles  down  to  the  insignificant  average  amonnt  of  648,062 
dollars.  The  total  amount  of  direct  taxes  collected  in  fifty-four  years,  from  a  nation  which 
has,  for  most  of  the  time,  been  undisturbed  by  wars,  is  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  now  annually  levied  on  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  about  seven-eighths  of  which  is  borne  by  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland, 
containing  by  the  enumeration  of  1841,  a  population  somewhat  less  than  these  United 
States  are  now  supposed  to  contain.  The  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  averaged, 
in  1841,  1842,  about  249,000,000  dollars.  Its  expenses  have  somewhat  exceeded  that 
sum  ;  yet  monarchists  as  they  are,  and^  consequently y  far  below  the  people  of  this  demo- 
cratic confederation  in  patriotism  and  virtue ,  the  voice  of  repudiation  and  non-payment 
has  not  had  utterance  amongst  them.  And  for  the  honour  of  our  ancestors^  to  whom, 
as  ex-President  Jackson  has  told  us,  '  we  owe  many  of  our  most  valuable  institutions, 
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andf  among  them^  that  system  of  representative  government  which  has  enabled  ars  to 
preserve  and  to  improve  them,* — in  that  nation  so  justly  praised  for  its  finnness  of  prin- 
ciple, and  its  severely  tried  integrity,  we  hope  and  trust  that  the  doctrines  of  repuSa- 
Hon  and  non-payment  will  never  be  heard,  however  popular  and  current  they  now  are^ 
and  may  continue  to  be,  ajnong  some  portion  of  their  degeneraie,  dishonesty  disgracedj 
and  despised  descendants  in  this  country  ;  for,  shoald  principles  so  fatal  in  their  ten- 
dencies to  all  government  become  prevalent  in  that  country,  and  other  well-goremed 
countries,  the  nations  in  the  old  world,  who,  since  the  iietll  of  Bvonaparte  have  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  improvement  of  their  institutions,  would  be,  as  we  have  been  of  late  yean, 
on  the  downward  road  of  political  demoralisation  and  political  perdition. 

**  Let  those  persons,  however,  who  corulemn  this  nation  (the  United  States)  for  the 
folly  and  dishonesty  of  a  portion  of  them,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  governed  on  the 
UNIVERSAL  suFFaAGE  PRINCIPLE,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  most  ignorant,  trrespon- 
sible,  worthless,  and  depraved  individued  has  as  much  poliiiccd  weight  in  the  selection  of 
ils  rulers  as  the  wisest  and  best  man  in  the  country ;  and  that,  in  fact,  such  are  tkeprae- 
tical  workings  of  that  principle,  as  to  throw  the  effective  power  of  csppointment  of  the 
admimstrators  of  the  genercd  government,  and  the  state  governments,  into  the  hands  of 
the  worst  portion  of  the  electors.** 

Mr.  Lee  then  proceeds  by  observing  that — 

*^U  the  rulers  of  England  and  France  were  selected  on  such  principles,  and  made 
dependent  on  such  constituents*  the  doctrines  of  repudiation  ttnd  nonpayment  might  be 
as  current  and  as  popular  among  them,  as  they  have  been  for  some  years  past,  and  still 
are,  in  some  of  these  twenty-six  democratic  republics,  whose  citizens  make  as  high  pre- 
tensions  to  intelligence,  good  faith,  honour,  and  integrity,  as  any  nation  within  the  circle 
of  civilisation. 

''In  respect  to  political  morality,  like  many  other  abstract  qualities,  it  is  local  and 
conventional.  Repudiation  of  debts,  for  instance,  though  considered  as  immoral  in  some 
political  communities,  is  not  everywhere  so  viewed. 

''  <  The  people  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,'  srys  their  governor,  'are  brave,  generous, 
and  just,  yet  jealous  of  their  rights  and  honour,  both  personal  and  political.  They  dare 
to  do  any  thing  that  is  right  and  just ;  therefore  they  have,  without  sordid  and  avarictous 
influence,  dared  to  disown  and  reject^  or,  to  use  a  more  common  expression^  to  '  repu* 
dicUe*  the  bonds  issued  on  account  of  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank,  the  act  authorising  the 
same  being  vicious,  and  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  They  have  dared  to  preserve 
the  constitution  from  tarnish,  violation,  and  repudiation.  To  such  a  brave,  generous, 
tindjust,  and  at  the  same  time  so  enlightened  a  people,  I  look  with  an  abiding  confidence 
that  the  faith,  credit,  and  constitution  of  the  state  will  be  supported  and  preserved,  with 
an  integrity  and  promptness  which  will  endure  the  test  of  scrutiny  and  time/  "* 

*  In  justice  to  the  paying  states,  we  select  the  following  extracts  from  a  message  of  the  govenior 
of  Kentucky: — 

^  This  exhibition  of  our  financial  condition  is  quite  encouraging,  and  establishes  dcariy  the 
gratifying  fact  that  our  state  debt  bears  little  or  no  comparison  with  that  of  most  of  the  other 
states;  that,  if  prudently  and  wisely  managed,  it  can  be  discharged  with  the  most  entire 
ease,  without  in  any  respect  proving  a  cause  of  oppression  or  inconvenience  to  our  citizens ;  and 
that  the  state  has  in  some  degree  realised  an  equivalent  for  her  indebtedness  in  the  construcdoo 
of  many  useful  and  valuable  public  works. 

"  To  free  ourselves  from  debt,  to  meet  all  our  liabilities  promptly,  to  maintain  our  character 
untarnished,  to  stand  before  the  world  as  a  bright  example  of  a  state  always  ready  and  willing  to 
comply  with  her  engagements,  to  furnish  no  just  cause  of  complaint  to  any  one:,  either  citiieo  or 
foreigner,  with  whom  we  have  contracts,  to  avoid  heavy  indebtedness  and  heavy  taxation,  and  in 
all  things  to  act  honestly  and  upright]y~t>,  m  my  humble  view,  a  matter  of  higher,  deeper,  nobler 
hnporUtnce  than  the  completion  of  all  the  internal  improvements  which  could  he  devised  by  the  imgenmiiy 
of  man,  tfmade  at  the  sac/yice  tf  honour  and  violated  fmth  with  the  money  of  odier  people fraudulemily 
and  meanly  obtained,  and,  when  due,  dithoneitfy  and  corruptfy  withheld, 

**  The  illustrious  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  I  am  most  happy  to  say,  occupies  a  pre-eminent 
place  in  the  estimation  of  her  sister  states,  not  only  for  her  patriotism,  but  for  her  integrity.  She 
can  hold  up  her  head  with  pride  and  confidence  before  the  whole  world.    Her  faith  has  never  been 
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*'  Here/'  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  is  an  exhibition  of  what  is  termed  moral  courage 
which  has  seldom  been  imitated,  and  still  less  frequently  equalled.  It  was  re- 
warded by  a  transference  of  the  courageous  individual  from  whom  it  emanated 
to  the  national  legislature,  where  similar  sentiments  are  supposed  to  be  prevalent 
among  those  who  are  brave  enough,  and  honourable  enough,  to  disown^  reject,  or 
repudiate  a  debt,  or  do  any  thing  else  that  is  right  and  just.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  governors,  senators,  and  others  in  authority  in  the  United  States, 
equally  brave  Bndjwtt  as  this  Mississippian  Aristides." 

*«  If  the  true  interests  of  the  borrowing  states  had  been  consulted  by  their  rulers 
there  never  would  have  been  a  loan  contracted  on  behalf  of  any  of  them  for  the  use  of 
the  state,  or  of  individuals  who  leaned  on  the  state  for  aid,  without  the  contemporaneous 
enactment  of  a  law  levying  a  tax  sufficient  in  amount  to  meet  the  accruing  interest  on 
the  sums  borrowed.  Such  a  measure  would  have  been  a  check  upon  ilNconceived  and 
ill-managed  enterprises,  and  have  prevented  many,  which  have  proved  ruinous  in  their 
results,  from  having  been  undertaken.  In  cases,  too,  where  loans  have  been  effected, 
the  principal  of  the  debt  would  not  have  beea  swelled  by  an  accumulation  of  interest. 
Take  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  about  ten  millions  of  whose  debt  arises  from  interest, 
whlcb^  instead  of  having  been  annually  discharged  by  the  proceeds  of  taxes,  has  been 
settled  by  increased  issues  of  stock  certificates. 

''The  taxing  policy  is  usually  acted  upon  where  the  rulers  are  influenced  by  a  prin 
ciple  of  patriotism,  instead  of  being  swayed,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  by  a  desire  to 
obtain  that  species  of  popularity  which  shrinks  from  no  sacrifice  of  the  public  welfare, 
so  long  as  it  may  be  deemed  by  them  as  promotive  of  their  private  and  personal  pur- 
poses. Unfortunately  for  this  nation,  a  majority  of  the  men  who  usually  Lave  been  invested 
with  the  power  of  contracting  debts,  whether  in  the  national  legislature,  or  in  most  of  the 
state  legislatures,  have  been  too  irresponsible  in  their  pecuniary  circumstances  to  share 
in  the  burdens  imposed  on  their  constituents  by  their  creation ;  or,  if  otherwise,  too 
careless  of  character,  or  too  wanting  in  principle,  to  be  influenced  by  that  consideration, 
or  by  any  other  high  motives  which  ought  to  aflect  the  feelings  and  govern  the  acts  of 
public  men. 

''  If  there  are  persons  disposed  to  doubt,  or  to  deny  the  truth  and  justice  of  these 
strictures  on  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  class  of  men  referred  to,  let  them 
investigate  the  proceedings  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  see  the  pernicious  results  of 
their  financial  transactions  as  manifested  in  the  pecuniary  burdens,  and  in  the  disgrace 
inflicted  on  their  constituents.     Or,  as  regards  the  national  legislature,  in  the  enormous 
expenditure  caused  by  our  wars  of  aggression,  which  never  would  have  had  existence  if 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  had  always  been  under  the  management  of  prudent,  wise,  honour- 
able, and  patriotic  persons,  who,  besides  being  under  the  influences  and  restraints  of 
good  principles,  may  have  had  something  to  lose  and  something  to  sufler  from  the  losses, 
miseries,  and  disgrace  always  incident  to  wars  of  ageression,  revenge,  or  ambition ;  and 
such  has  been  the  character  of  all  the  wars  in  which  these  states  have  been  engaged, 
save  that  in  which  they  were  involved  in  defence  of  their  colonial  rights,  and  which 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  their  national  independence. 

'*  Having  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  the  repudiating  states,  from  some  of  which, 
considering  the  ignorance  and  demoralisation  of  a  majority  of  their  population,  no  good 
can  be  expected  during  the  lives  of  the  present  generation;  and  to  the  course  matters 
have  taken  in  non-paging  Pennsylvania,  from  which  better  things  were  expected,  and 

forfeited,  her  credit  has  never  been  dishonoured,  and  I  am  bold  to  say,  never  will  be  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens.  The  price  of  her  bonds,  even  in  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  money  market,  proves  her  standing  and  character  abroad,  and  ranks  her  in  the  liighest 
class  of  states  determined  to  meet  their  liabilities.  This  must  be  a  most  gratifying  fact  to  every 
citizen  of  the  state.  May  she  always  maintain  the  high  reputation  she  now  enjoys.  The  best 
mode  of  effecting  this  object,  however,  suffer  me  to  say,  is  to  look  with  a  steady  and  constant  eye 
to  the  payment  of  our  old  debts,  and  to  be  careful  how  we  contract  new  ones." — Dec,  31,  1841. 
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are  still  expected  ;  let  as  refer  to  the  conduct  of  New  York  and  Massachaseits.  How 
did  these  two  prosperous  and  wealthy  states  behave  under  circumstances  macli  more 
favourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  than  those  in  which  Pennsylvania  and 
most  of  the  indebted  states  are  placed  ?  Why,  as  we  have  already  sbown,  they  evinced 
as  great  a  reluctance  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  as  the  Pennsylvanians  have  done  ;  and, 
had  they  been  exposed  to  as  great  a  trial,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  their  con- 
duct that  they  might  not  have  shown  more  firmness  of  principle  than  has  been  exhibited 
in  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland* 

*'  In  respect  to  New  York,  as  already  stated  more  at  large,  it  required  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  most  intelligent,  reflecting,  and  responsible  portion  of  her  citizens 
to  overcome  the  resistance  made  by  the  remainder  of  them  to  a  taxation  of  600,000 
dollars.  This  resistance  to  taxation  was  made  when,  from  the  financial  embarrsissments 
of  the  state,  the  certificates  of  its  debts  had,  in  consequence  of  discredit,  fallen  from 
105  to  76,  and  could  not  long  have  been  sustained  at  that  low  point  had  the  tazii^ 
policy  been  defeated.  And  what  was  the  burden  thrown  upon  the  state  by  this  wise  and 
necessary  measure  ?  It  amounted  to  one-twentieth  part  of  one  per  cent  on  the  property 
of  the  state,  whose  annual  products  do  not,  according  to  the  estimates  of  her  own  citizens^ 
come  short  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Imperceptible,  how- 
ever, as  such  a  requisition  upon  the  resources  of  a  state  must  be,  there  are  complaints 
made  in  some  quarters  of  the  severity  of  its  bearings  on  the  landowners.  This  is  the 
representation  made  by  the  high  functionaries  connected  with  the  fiscal  department  of 
government  of  the  state  of  New  York." — Letters  to  Cotton  Manufacturers^  1 843. 

Maryland,  and  Mississippi,  appear  to  us  the  most  likely  to  defer  a  return  to 
the  honourable  fulfilment  of  their  fiscal  obligations ;  although  we  believe  that 
necessitj/y  and  self-interest,  will  eventually  cause  even  those  states  to  pay.  There 
is  at  present,  we  regret  to  say,  very  little  hope  of  payment  held  out  by  eidier ; 
and  a  recent  message  of  Governor  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  shows  that  all  the 
remedial  measures,  heretofore  adopted,  have  signally  failed,  and  the  interest  in 
arrear,  which  was  859,656  dollars  on  the  1st  of  December,  1842,  and  1,171,872 
dollars  on  the  same  day  of  1843,  had  swelled  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1844,  to 
1,450,961  dollars.  Reviewing  the  projects  which  have  been  adopted  to  produce 
the  requisite  amount  of  revenue,  the  governor  has  but  to  record  a  series  of  dis- 
appointments.    He  says — 

**  It  was  assumed  that  the  act  of  March  session  following,  imposing  a  tax  for  the  first 
year  of  twenty  cents,  and  for  the  three  next  years  twenty -five  cents  in  the  100  dollars  on 
the  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  state,  would  bring  into  the 
treasury  for  the  four  years  ending  on  the  Ist  of  December  last  1,818,256  dollars  57  cents, 
while  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  received  from  that  source  within  that  period  is  but 
985,155  dollars  17  cents.  In  aid  of  these  estimated  incomes,  other  laws  were  enacted, 
expected  to  bring  into  the  treasury  in  the  course  of  each  fiscal  year  200,000  dollars. 
These  laws  have  been  in  force  during  three  fiscal  years,  and,  instead  of  realizing  the  ex- 
pectations of  their  authors  by  contributing  to  the  demands  upon  the  treasury  the  sum  of 
600,000  dollars,  have  added  only  15,297  dollars  95  cents  to  the  income  of  the  state.  Not- 
withstanding these  results,  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  again,  at  the  last  session, 
founded  their  action  upon  estimates,  which  have  proved  fallacious.  They  anticipated 
490,000  dollars,  but  the  actual  receipt  has  been  only  272,145  dollars.  Tlie  several 
revenue  laws  passed  at  December  session,  1841,  imposing  taxes  on  incomes,  on  brokers 
silver  plate,  watches,  and  ground  rents,  added  to  the  interest  expected  from  the  Balti- 
more and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  Gaaai  Com* 
panies,  would,  it  was  confidently  said,  add  to  the  resources  of  the  past  year  145,000 
dollars.     From  these  sources  the  whole  income  received  is  but  32,732  dollars  95  cents.' 

The  foUovdng  paragraph,  in  which  repudiation  is  hinted  at,  looks  rather  ominous : 
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'*  These  defalcations  in  the  revenue  are  to  be  imputed  in  a  ^reat  degree  to  the  palpable 
insufficiency  of  the  whole  taxes  levied,  even  if  punctually  paid.  As  long  as  our  tax  laws 
have  this  obvious  aspect,  we  may  expect  a  large  portion  of  the  public  dues  will  be  with- 
held, in  the  belief  that  the  attempt  to  pay  the  public  debt  wilt,  at  no  distant  day,  be 
abandoned/' 

Wtiat  an  extraordxnxay  confession  of  public  dishonesty  :  i,  e.,  a  belief  that  the 
attempt  to  pay  the  pubUc  debt  will  be  abandoned  !  !  I 

All  the  states  of  the  union  have  pledged  then*  property  and  their  honour  for 
the  payment  of  their  debts. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  now  gone  through  the  financial  details  of  the  United 
States  as  a  federal  goremment ;  and  we  have  searched  into  the  causes  of  the  de- 
linquency of  some  states^  and  we  hope  we  have  done  so^  as  impartially^  as  if  we 
were  examining  the  financial  condition  of  the  British  empire* 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
extending  to  them  the  ignominy  of  a  minority  of  the  states :  which  have  dis- 
honoured their  credit;  and,  even  in  the  repudiating  and  non-paying  states,  the  cir- 
cumstances related  in  the  extracts,  which  we  have  made,  go  far  to  exonerate,  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  justice  of  an  existing  generation,  binding  itself,  or  those  who  succeed  it,  to 
fulfil  its  obligations,  may  be  practically  illustrated  by  supposing  that  an  individual 
is  possessed  of  an  estate, — the  management,  and  the  improvement,  of  which  cost, 
without  extravagance,  a  greater  sum  than  the  estate  yields  ;  but  which  manage- 
ment, and  outlay,  is  necessary  to  render  the  estate  of  greater  value:  then,  un- 
doubtedly^ whoever  possesses,  or  succeeds  to,  and  considers  it  his  interest  to 
hold^  such  estate,  becomes  legally  and  justly  bound  to  pay  the  fines,  or  interest, 
for  which  such  estate  may  have  been  mortgaged ;  or,  if  the  estate  become  so 
productive,  as  to  yield  surplus  rents,  after  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement, improvement,  and  cultivation ;  and  after  paying  the  interest,  or  the 
amount  that  the  estate  is  mortgaged  for, — then  such  surplus  should  be  applied 
udiciously,  to  reduce  or  pay  off  the  incumbrance,  or  mortgage. 

Should  the  same  estate,  or  an  estate  without  any  incumbrance,  have  a  power- 
ful, and  unjust  neighbour,  and  such  neighbour  attempt  to  trespass,  or  injure  the 
estate,  and  disturb  its  possessor,  family,  and  servants ;  and,  that  the  said  possessor 
is,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  extraordinary  expense,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
estate,  and  repel  the  aggressor, — then,  also,  he  who  succeeds  to,  or  accepts  of,  the 
estate,  succeeds  to,  and  accepts,  its  liabilities. 

Further,  if  the  possessor  has  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  produce  of  the 
said  estate,  by  certain  roads,  to  certain  markets,  and  bringing  back  for  his  use,  and 
that  of  his  family  and  servants,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  estate,  certain  com- 
modities ;  and  should  he,  or  his  family  or  servants,  be  prevented  carrying  the 
said  produce,  and  commodities,  by  the  said  road,  to  and  from  the  said  markets, 
then  it  becomes  a  question  of  expediency,  how  far  he  can,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
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serving  his  priyil^s  undisturbed^  expend  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  its  levenues 
and  if^  further  necessary^  to  borrow  money^  for  the  use  and  payment  of  which  the 
estate,  and  he  who  succeeds  to  it,  become,  in  such  case,  undoubtedly,  and  justly, 
responsible. 

Should,  however,  the  possessor  of  the  said  estate,  in  his  prosperity  (for  ws 
presume  he  would  not  in  his  adversity,  or  when  his,  or  ndier  the,  estate  was 
grievously  mortgaged),  without  himself,  or  bis  family  or  servants,  or  his  highways, 
or  his  markets,  being  attacked,  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  his  formidable  neighbour, 
and,  in  waging  war  with  him,  exhaust  his  own  resouces,  and  dien  pledge  his  estate 
for  money,  to  ruin  or  annoy  his  said  neighbour  ;  it  then  becomes  questionable 
how  far  the  estate  can  afterwards  bear,  or  disengage,  itself  of  the  burden  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  folly,  profligacy,  and  injustice  of  its  owner,  or  rather  its  mi^ 
manager. 

Such  are  the  conditions  upon  which  every  state  in  North  and  South  America, 
and  every  nation  in  the  world,  that  has  borrowed  capital,  have  placed  themaelves 
in  regard  to  those  who  lent  them  money.  The  obligation  holds  true  with  e^ial 
force  and  justice,  whether,  the  money  has  been,  discreetly,  or  recklessly  bcnrowed, 
or  whether  necessity,  wisdom,  or  even  profligacy,  may  have  prevailed  in  its  bor^ 
rowing,  or  in  its  expenditure. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX, 

TEXAS. 


This  extensive  region,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Spanish  yice-royahy  of 
Mexico,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mexican  republic,  acquired  independence  of  the 
latter,  and  was  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  power,  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  England,  France,  Holland,  and  some  other  of  the  European 
nations. 

During  the  year  1845  the  local  government,  and  legislature,  of  Texas  have 
consented  to  annexation  with  the  great  American  confederation.  Henceforward 
the  foreign  navigation  trade,  and  customs  regulations,  and  tariff,  will  be  conse- 
quently amalgamated  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  probable  future  prospect  of  this  magnificent  region,  and  the  effects,  which 
the  rapid  influx  of  the  enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  race  over  its  territories  may 
have  on  the  power,  policy,  and  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  neighbouring 
states  of  Mexico,  and  of  central,  and,  even,  of  South  America,  are  subjects  upon 
which  statesmen,  legislators,  and  philosophers  may  contemplate  as  replete 
with  the  elements  of  good,  and  of  evil, — of  grandeur  and  of  power :  the  progress, 
of  which,  cannot  be  always  free  from  outrage,  and  domestic  sufiering,  however  cer- 
tain, and  great,  must  be  the  ultimate  attainment,  and  security,  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,— of  just  laws,  and  wise  administration. 
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The  area  of  Texas,  not  yet  well  defined,  is,  however,  more  than  sufficiently  ex- 
tenmve  to  form  a  separate  and  independent  state. 

Bir.  Kennedy's  acooimt  of  Texas  describes  the  diflferent  sections  of  the 
country  in  detail,  and  forms  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  this  state.  Seyeral 
reports,  and  short  descriptions,  of  Texas,  hare,  also,  been  puUished  in  the  United 
States* 

The  boundaries  on  the  south-western  or  Mexican  frontier  hare  not  been 
adjusted  ;  but  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  no  doubt  insist  on  ex- 
tending this  boundary  to  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte ;  while,  the  Red  River 
and  a  hne,  due  north  from  the  latter  separate  it  from  the  state  of  Arkansas ;  and 
the  river  Arkansas,  on  the  north,  divides  it  from  the  western  territory.  The  river  Sa- 
bine, the  limit  of  Louisiana,  bounds  Texas  on  the  east.  The  extent  of  its  maritime 
frontier  may  be  variously  measured.  Following  the  courses  of  its  lagoons,  this 
distance  is  greatly  extended.  From  point  to  point,  along  the  outside,  of  the  long 
sandy  islands,  which  line  the  coast,  and  within  which  are  the  lagoons,  the  distance 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  has  been  estimated,  we  would  say 
rather  than  measured,  at  about  500  English  statute  miles. 

The  area  of  Texas  has,  also,  been  estimated  at  from  810,000,  to  380,000  English 
square  miles,  or  much  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
according  to  all  accounts,  no  country  on  earth  has  less  of  its  surface  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. 

Its  whole  sea  coast  region,  varying  in  breadth  from  30,  to  100  miles,  is 
composed  of  a  fertile  alluvium,  in  which  there  is  not,  or  at  least  rarely,  a  stone 
that  would  intercept  the  plough ;  and,  unlike  many  parts  of  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  there  are  but  few,  and  these  not  extensive, 
swamps.  This  region  is  extolled  for  its  great  capability  of  producing,  that  finest 
quality,  Sea  Island  cotton.  Besides  which  it  will  yield  the  most  delicious  fruits  t 
such  as  peaches,  olives,  melons,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  dates,  &c., 
also  the  sugar  cane,  maize,  and  other  grain.  This  region  is  well  watered  by  nu« 
merons  rivers,  and  streams.  The  greater  part  consists  of  extensive  meadows, 
with  magnificent  belts  of  wood,  along  the  mar^  of  the  rivers. 

The  second,  or  undulated^  and  high  region,  slopes  down  from  the  hills  and 
mountains  to  the  sea  coast  region,  crossing  the  territory,  and  is  in  breadth 
from  120,  to  180  miles.  It  is  described  as  consisting  chiefly  of  a  rich,  fertile,  soil, 
covering  substrata  of  either  limestone,  or  sandstone,  and  presenting  alternately 
woodlands,  and  rich  grassy  districts. 

The  thirds  or  mountainous  region,  stretches  upwards  to  the  west,  north*west, 
and  from  which  all  the  rivers  flow  down,  to  the  east,  and  south-east,  into  the 
Mexican  gulf,  or  into  the  Mississippi,  and  its  branches.  Elevated  table-lands 
spread  over  north-western  points.  None  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  described 
as  too  steep  for  agriculture ;  and,  except  in  the  prairies  of  this  region,  oak 
pine,  and  other  magnificent  and  valuable  timber  trees  abound. 
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If  we  can  depend  upon  descriptions,  Texas  is  natandly,  wi&  less  exceptions 
than  any  other  country^  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  crops  and  fruits  ^- 
more  so  than  France,  which  has  all  the  climates  for  grain  :-—firom  oats  and  baikj, 
to  wheat,  rice,  and  maize, — ^for  firnits,  from  the  apjde  to  the  orange ;  far  wine,  die 
otire,  the  mulberry,  &c  Texas  has  the  climate,  and  the  soil,  for  the  sogar-caae 
the  olive,  the  cotton  plant,  the  mulberry,  the  melon,  fig,  and  apple;  and  ils 
pasturage  has  always  been  renowned. 

The  RIVERS  of  Texas  are  numerous,  and  for  a  great  extent  navigable ;  but 
large  vessels  cannot  ascend  them  from  the  sea«  The  great  natural  disadvantage  of 
Texas,  in  common  with  the  whole  eastern  sea  coast  of  Mexico,  is  the  want  of  good 
harbours.  Humboldt  observes,  ^^  The  intendency  of  San  Luis  com{»%faeBds 
more  than  230  leagues  of  sea  coast,  but  without  commerce  and  without  actiritf . 
That  part  which  extends  from  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  to  the  river  Sabine  is 
almost  still  unknown,  and  has  never  been  examined  by  navigators.'^ 

This  coast  would  have  probably  still  continued  to  be  ^'  unknown  and  witboot 
commerce  and  activity,''  had  it  remained  under  the  intendency  of  San  Lois,  cff 
under  the  non-enterprising  Spanish-Mexicans  ;  and  if  it  had  never  been  entered, 
03C  traversed,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  were  invited  into  Texas  bytbe 
Emperor  Iturbide :  not  to  establish  its  independence,  but  to  defend  it  from 
Spain.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  invited  into  Texas,  under  nearly  like  dicaffl- 
stances  as  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  invited  into  Britain,  and  the  result  has  been 
similar. 

The  rivers  Sabinb  and  Nschbs  fall  into  the  Sabine  lagoon*  The  Salane  wis 
obstructed  by  a  raft,  and  deemed  impassable  ;  but  it  was  remoTcd  by  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  the  river  was  then  (1837)  navigated  by  aateam- 
boat  126  feet  long,  drawing  six  feet  water.  Since  1839  one  or  more  steamboats 
navigate  this  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper  settlements.  The  Sabine,  like 
most  of  the  Texan  rivers,  periodically  overflows  its  banks,  and  fertilises  the  soil 
It  has  several  small  tributaries. 

The  Nrches,  which  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  for  about  100  miles, 
flows  also  into  the  Sabine  li^on  ;  the  passage  over  the  muddy  bar,  at  tbe  ^- 
trance  into  this  lagoon  from  the  gulf,  only  admits  small  vessels. 

The  next  inlet  is  Galveston,  which  spreads  into  two  large  bays,  or  lagooos, 
and  the  eastern  entrance  will  admit  vessels  drawing  about  twelve  and  a  half  feet 
water.  Trinidada  river  falling  into  it  may,  it  is  sidd,  be  ascended,  by  steam- 
boats, for  from  three  to  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  rapid,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Galveston  Island  is  Sak 
Luis  harbour.  The  passage,  over  its  bar,  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  deeper  than 
that  of  Galveston.  A  few  leagues  west,  of  San  Lub,  the  Brazos  dbDios  flows 
across  a  shifting  sand-bar,  over  which  there  is  only  six  to  eleven  feet  depth  of 
water. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  says,  the  Brazos  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  steam  naviga- 
tion. Opposite  Velasco  (at  its  mouth)  its  width  is  about  I70  yards^  and  for  500 
miles  it  varies  from  150  to  200  yards.'^  After  heavy  rains  it  swells  into  a  torrent. 
In  ordinary  seasons  its  banks,  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  are  overflown.  Like  the 
Red  river,  its  waters  are  coloured  red,  with  earthy  particles,  carried  down  from  the 
uplands.  It  is  navigated  by  several  steam  vessels,  and  has  numerous  tributaries. 
The  first  colonists  from  the  United  States  made  San  Felipe j  150  miles  up  this 
river,  their  head-quarters. 

Matagorda  Bay  is  a  lagoon,  sixty  miles  long,  and  from  six  to  ten  miles 
broad :  the  entrance,  Paso  Cavalloy  from  the  gulf,  has  only  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  water  on  its  bar :  within  it  is  safe  and  deep. 

The  Color  ADA,  or  Texas,  fiedls  into  this  inlet  by  two  branches.  It  has  steep 
banks,  which  are  seldom  overflowed.  Its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  raft ;  but 
if  not  already,  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  removed  by  the  government.  The  river 
will  then  be  found  navigable,  for  steamers,  more  than  200  miles.  Many  of  its 
tributaries  are  navigable.  Several  rivers  fall  into  La  Baca  Bay,  a  branch 
of  Matagorda.  The  La  Baca^  and  Novida,  are  navigable,  about  thirty  miles 
for  steamers. 

The  large  inlet,  forming  the  bays  of  Espiritu  Santo,  Aransas,  and 
CoMPANO,  are  separated  from  the  gulf,  by  two  long  islands,  Matagorda,  and  St. 
Joseph.  The  Aransas  passage  from  the  gulf  is  not  more  than  seven  to  eight  feet 
deep  over  the  bar.  The  bay  is  also  shallow,  and  the  river  Cruadaloupe,  and  the 
Ntiences^  and  other  streams,  which  fall  into  these  bays,  are  described  as  not  deep, 
but  capable  of  being  rendered  advantageous,  for  bringing  down  the  produce  of  the 
upper  countries  to  the  sea,  in  vessels  requiring  only  a  light  draft  of  water. 

Corpus  Christi  and  the  Laguna  del  Madrb,  form  an  inlet,  about  100 
miles  long,  within  three  long  islands,  separated  by  narrow  passages.  The  bay  of 
Corpus  Christi  extends,  inland,  about  forty  miles,  north  and  south.  The  Rio  de 
Jas  Mucasy  which  falls  into  this  bay,  is  a  long,  rapid  river,  navigable  for  small 
boats  for  about  forty  miles. 

The  Laguna  del  Madrb,  though  so  long,  and  from  five  to  six  miles  in 
breadth,  is  shallow,  and  the  water  in  many  places  is  not  more  than  from  eight,  to 
eighteen,  inches  deep.  The  Barra  del  Santiago,  or  the  outer  inlet  from  the  gulf  into 
the  lagoon,  has  from  six  to  seven  feet  water  over  the  bar,  and  small  vessels  with 
merchandise  frequently  enter,  and  discharge. 

The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grand  del  Nortb,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  from  the  Barra  del  Santiago  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  entrance  to  this  large 
river,  from  the  gulf,  has  no  greater  depth  of  water  than  from  three  to  five  feet  over 
its  shifting  bar.  For  200  miles  upwards,  its  current  is  described  as  smooth  and 
deep,  to  Loredo,  where  rapids  commence. 

The  Climate  of  Texas  is  described  as  mild  and  salubrious.    Not  subject 
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to  yellow  ferer,  or  pulmoniry  cotisufoption.  The  Mineralogy  of  the  ceontry  we 
betieve  to  be  only  imperfectly  known.  Bituminous  coal  is  said  to  be  abundant  n 
die  interior.  Gold  and  silver  are  i^so  asserted  to  abound  in  the  hilly  and  mcnm- 
tainous  country;  and  specimens  of  both  have  been  produced.  Iron  ore  is  said  to 
be  plentifully  distributed ;  and  copper,  lead,  and  alum  are  asserted  to  have  beoi 
discovered  in  considerable  quantities.  Excellent  building  stone  is  abuDdant  in 
all  parts  except  the  sea  coast  region.  There  are  large  salt  lakes  and  salt  springs; 
and  as,  it  is  by  all  admitted,  that,  the  soil,  and  climate,  of  Texas,  ore  not  surpassed 
in  any  country,  as  there  is  sufficient  timber  and  nunerals,— 4he  want  of  deep  bar- 
bours  appears  to  be  the  only  great  natural  disadvantage  of  this  extensive  r^on  of 
America :  which  has,  until  the  last  few  years,  remained  more  wild,  and  nneivilixed 
than  it  could  have  been  when  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Cortes* 

HISTORICAL  ABSTRACT.* 

On  the  l7th  of  January,  1821,  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  New  England,  ob- 
tained permission,  from  the  supreme  government  of  the  eastern,  internal,  pro- 
vinces of  Mexico,  to  introduce  three  hundred  families,  as  colonists,  from  LoaisiaDa, 
into  Texas. 

In  consequence  of  Moses  Austin's  death,  his  project  of  colonisation  was  taken 
up,  and  prosecuted,  by  his  son  Stephen,  who  was  obliged,  in  1822,  to  apply  to  tiie 
authorities  of  revolutionized  Mexico,  for  confirmation  of  the  privilege,  which  had 
been  conceded  to  his  father,  by  the  authorities  of  old  Spain.  On  the  4tb  of 
January,  1823,  a  colonization  law,  approved  by  the  Mexican  emperor  Itaihide, 
was  promulgated;  and  on  the  18th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  an  imperial de< 
cree  was  issued,  empowering  Austin  to  found  a  colony,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  general  law. 

A  revolutionary  movement  having  displaced  Iturbide ;  and,  the  govemmeDt 
wUch  succeeded  him  having  decreed  the  nullity  of  all  imperial  titles,  Austin 
was  constrained  to  solicit  the  confirmation  of  his  concession  firom  the  congress  of 
Mexico.  This  he  obtained  on  the  14th  of  April,  1823,  which  may,  therefore,  be 
recorded  as  the  legal  date  of  the  commencement  of  Anglo-American  ooloniaation 
in  Texas. 

To  encourage  the  settlement  of  her  waste  frontier  lands,  and  thereby  int^pose 
a  barrier  against  Indian  aggression,  and  strengthen  herself  against  Spanish  st- 
tempts  at  reconquest,  Mexico  held  out  various  inducements  to  the  earlier  colo- 
nists of  Texas;  and,  among  them,  a  temporary  exemption  firom  taxes  and  tithes. 

By  article  24  of  the  Mexican  colonization  law  of  the  4th  of  January,  1323,  it 
was  enacted,  that,  during  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  concession,  the  cdooists 
should  not  pay  tithes,  or  duties,  on  their  produce,  nor  any  contribution  wluttever 
of  a  public  kind. 

*  Chiefly  fron  a  coapUatioii  by  M#.  Keaaedy. 
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By  article  25,  of  the  same  law,  it  was  enacted,  that  during  the  six  years  im« 
mediately  succeeding  the  termination  of  the  first  specific  period  the  colonists  should 
pay  half  the  tithes  and  half  the  contribution^  direct  and  indirect,  that  were  paid 
by  native  citisens. 

These  enactments  emanated  from  the  general  govemment  of  Mexico. 
The  united  state  of  CToagnila  and  Texas,  as  a  member  of  the  Me idcan  Fednation, 
by  article  thirty-two,  of  a  colonisation  law,  passed  by  its  legislature  on  the  24th 
of  Mardi,  1825,  ordained  that  during  the  first  ten  years-^^reckoning  from  the 
commencement  of  the  settlement---<M>lonists,  within  the  limits,  of  the  state  should 
be  free  from  any  kind  of  public  contribution,  except  such  as  were  generally  de- 
manded to  prevent,  or  repel,  invasion.  After  ten  years,  new  settlers  were  to 
bear  an  equal  proportion  of  the  pubUo  burdens  with  native  citizens. 

The  law  containing  these  provisions  was  repealed  by  an  act,  dated  the  2dth 
of  April,  1832,  which  exempted  ^all  new  towns"  for  ten  years,  from  the  time  of 
their  foundation,  from  every  description  of  tax,  except  contributions  for  defence 
against  fmreign  invasion.  For  the  site  of  eadi  of  these  ^^new  towns,''  the  state 
appropriated  four  square  leagues  of  land. 

The  establishment  of  custom-houses  in  Texas,  and  of  garrisoned  posts,  to 
enforce  the  colleetion  of  the  national  revenue,  which  followed  the  periods  of 
exemption  from  taxation  granted  to  the  infant  settiements,  formed,  with  the 
colonists,  prominent  causes  of  (tissatisfaction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
fraction of  its  fiscal  enactments,  was  regarded  by  the  government  of  Mexico  as 
ungratefril,  and  rebellious,  oa  the  part  of  men  invited,  by  its  liberality,  to  occupy 
its  fertile  lands.  The  colonists  were  refractory.  In  June,  1832,  a  party  of  them 
attacked  and  captured,  the  Mexican  garrison^  at  the  port  of  Yelasco— in  Ajml, 
1883,  petitions  complaining  of  the  tariff,  and  praying  for  the  privilege  of  free 
importation,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  of  the  most  important  articles  of  consump- 
tion, were  transmitted  by  the  colonists  to  the  general  government.  In  the  autumn 
of  1834,  a  number  of  persons  seized  the  collector  of  customs,  at  Anahuac,  and 
expelled  the  military  stationed  at  tliat  post — and,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  the 
Anglo-Americans  in  Texas  and  Mexico  were  in  a  state  of  declared  war. 

Id  November,  1835,  an  Anglo-American  convention  was  held  in  Texas,  and 
a  piovisiDnal  government  proclaimed,  which  conferred  on  a  governor  and  council 
the  power  ''to  impose  and  regulate  impost  and  tonnage  duties,  and  to  provide 
for  their  collection  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  deemed  expedient." 

An  ordinance  of  this  provisional  goveniment,  imposing  certain  duties  of 
customs,  passed  on  the  12th  of  December,  1835,  was  repealed  by  another  ordi^* 
nance  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  which  placed  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  ad  valorem^  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  were  '^  entitled  to  a 
dd>enture"  in  the  port  of  shipment,  and  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
on  such  as  were  not  entitied  to  debenture.    Articles  imported,  bonA  fide,  for  the 
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ate  of  emigrants^  induding  fitrming  implements^  hoasehold  furniture,  proTtsions, 
stores  and  machinery  of  all  kinds^  were  to  be  admitted  free. 

The  declaration  and  establishmemt  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution^  by  its  inhabitants,  were  followed  by  the  convocation 
of  a  Congress,  which,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1836,  passed  an  act  ^to  raise 
a  revenue  by  impost  duties/'  under  which  the  following  charges  were  exigible : 

On  the  invoice  value  of  wines,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem ;  sUk  goods,  and  all  manufactures  of  silk,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  sugar 
and  coffee,  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  teas,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  bread  stofi, 
1  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  iron  and  castings,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  coarse 
clothing,  shirtings,  shoes,  blankets,  kerseys,  satinets,  and  stuffs  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All  other  non-enomerated 
goods  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  invoice  price. 

Another  and  more  comprehensive  customs  law  was  passed  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1837,  '*  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  to  aid  in  defraying  the  public 
expenses,  sustaining  the  public  credit,  and  securing  to  the  public  creditors  a  £ur 
annual,  or  semi-annual,  interest  on  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  funded  debt." 

The  tariff  underwent  a  fiEurther  revision  by  an  act  passed  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1840. — {See  the  UUe  tariff  of  Texas,  mljoined  to  the  tariff  of  the  Umted 
States.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  receipt  of  duties,  in  national  paper,  profuaely 
issued,  on  an  unsound  basis — and,  of  course,  rapidly  defMreciated — has,  firom 
time  to  time,  caused  the  tariff  to  appear  much  higher  than  it  really  was ;  and 
the  successive  endeavours,  to  realise,  amidst  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a 
spurious  currency,  an  adequate  tangible  revenue,  has  imparted  a  capridous  dia- 
racter  to  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  republic,  discouraging  and  injurious  to  the 
merchant  and  the  emigrant  The  duties,  at  present,  are  receivable  only  in  gold 
and  silver,  at  their  market  value. 

More  than  two- thirds  of  the  revenue  fix>m  customs  have  been  received  at  the 
port  of  Galveston.  The  eastern  counties  of  Texas,  which  possess  a  compara- 
tively dense  population,  contribute  but  a  smaU  proportion  to  the  public  funds, 
owing  to  their  geographical  position,  which  secures  every  facility  to  the  smu^l^. 
The  gross  amount  received  at  the  port  of  Ghdveston,  for  the  year  ending  the  Slst 
of  December,  1842,  was,  in  roimd  numbers,  about  110,000  dollars  ;  the  receipts 
for  the  same  period  at  Brasos,  Matagorda,  Red  River,  San  Augustine,  and  Sa- 
bine, at  30,000  dollars.  The  average  expense  of  collection  was  a  firaction  above 
fourteen  per  cent. 

All  attempts  hitherto  made  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

The  laws  for  regulating  the  general  trade  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the  coasting 
trade,  and  the  tariff,  are  now  the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States.     Obtain 
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local  regulations  are  continued  in  force^  until  changed  under  the  state  constitution 
and  legislature  of  the  state  of  Texas. 

The  following  laws  may  be  considered  as  remaining  in  force  : 

Hospital  at  Galveston. — By  an  act  approved  by  the  president  on  the  3rd 
of  February^  1845^  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  at  Galveston^  it  is  provided 
that,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  May  next  ensuing^  *^  the  commander  of  every 
vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Galveston  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  collector 
of  customs  at  that  port  the  sum  of  50  cents  for  every  foreign  white  male  cabin 
passenger  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  every  white  male 
steerage  passenger  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  list  of  passengers 
produced  by  the  said  commander,  or  his  clerk,  which  list  shall  be  sworn  to.^' 

Chamber  op  Commerce  at  Galveston. — By  an  act  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent, 3rd  of  February,  1845,  a  corporate  body  was  created  under  the  style  and  title 
of  "  The  Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce,'*  an  institution  which,  according  to 
the  preamble  of  the  act,  '^is  much  required  by  the  mercantile  community, 
as  tending  to  diminish  litigation  and  to  establish  uniform  and  equitable 
charges/* 

It  is  provided  that  the  act  of  incorporation  shall  ^^  be  in  force  for  and  during 
the  space  of  twenty  years  from  the  passage  thereof,  and  take  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Law  Proceedings. — An  Act  supplementary  to  "an  Act  to  regulate  Pro- 
ceedings in  Civil  Suits.**  This  act  provides  that,  from  and  after  the  27th  of 
June,  1845,  "in  all  suits  brought  to  recover  the  price  or  value  of  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  imported,  or  notes  given  for  the  same,  the  fact  that 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  were  imported  or  introduced  into  the  re* 
public  without  payment  of  the  lawful  duties,  or  in  violation  of  any  revenue  law 
thereof,  may  be  pleaded  in  defence,  and  if  established,  shall  constitute  a  legal  and 
valid  defence  in  all  such  cases.'*  It  is  further  provided  that,  "  Incases  where  such 
defence  shall  be  pleaded** — and  also  in  cases — "  when  any  civil  action  shall  here- 
after be  brought  to  recover  duties  not  paid,  the  party  so  charged,  or  unpleaded, 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same  offence  on  non-pay- 
ment.** 

Wrbck-masters. — An  Act  **to  amend  an  Act  passed  the  8th  of  January, 
1841,  respecting  wreck-masters,^  approved  by  the  president  February  3rd,  1844, 
provides— 

"  That  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  wreck-masters  of  the  republic  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  controlled  by  the  collectors  of 
customs  of  the  several  maritime  districts,  who  shall  each  appoint  for  his  district 
at  lease  one,  and  not  more  than  three  wreck-masters ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  of  these  person  so  appointed  to  attend,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  act  to 
which  this  is  an  amendment — to  the  saving  and  disposing  of  all  property  wrecked 

vol.  II.  7    X 
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in  his  district,  or  in  the  part  of  it  allotted  to  him,  if  such  property  be  declared  to 
be  abandoned  by  its  owner,  or  the  agent,  or  factor  for  the  same ;  or  be  found 
abandoned,  no  such  person  appearing. 

**  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  wreck- master  to  recover  out  of  tiie  pro- 
ceeds of  any  wrecked  property  sold  by  him  as  wreck-master,  an  auctioneer's 
commission,  or  any  other  in  addition  to  that  allowed  in  the  act  aforesaid ;  but  he 
shall  be  allowed  to  charge  for  the  services  and  mileage  of  a  crier,  at  a  rate  which 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  collector  of  the  district. 

^  That,  in  order  to  award  the  rate  or  amount  of  salvage,  on  property  wrecked, 
one  arbitrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  wreck-master,  on  behalf  of  the  salvors, 
and  one  by  the  owner  of  the  property  salved,  or  the  agent,  or  factor,  for  the 
same,  or,  default  of  those,  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  county  in  which  the  wreck 
happens. — And  the  wreck-masters,  before  appointing  an  arbitrator,  shall  notify 
the  salvors  of  such  intent,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  salvors 
shall  request  him  to  appoint  any  individual  named  and  agreed  on  by  them,  as 
arbitrators,  for  the  salvors,  the  said  wreck-master  shall  so  appoint  such  individual, 
and  in  case  of  the  arbitrators  not  agreeing,  they  shall  choose  an  lunpire,  who 
shall  decide  between  them — his  awardment  not  being  higher  than  the  rates,  or 
amounts  awarded  by  the  two  arbitrators  ; — and,  from  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tion, an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  may  be  taken  by  either  of  the  parties, 
or  by  any  portion  of  either,  if  the  amount  in  question  be  such  as  by  law  would 
entitle  the  party  to  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  a  district  court  ;*  but,  in  such 
case,  the  party  appealing  must  notify  the  opposite  party  of  such  intention, 
within  two  days  after  the  awardment  appealed  from  is  made  known — otherwise 
the  right  to  appeal  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  where  an  appeal  is  taken  it  shall  not 
impede  the  sale  of  the  property  wrecked. 

**  Finally— That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  wreck-masters,  in  whose  district  any 
wreck  may  occur,  to  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  either  in  some  public 
journal  in  said  district,  or  by  affixing  to  the  doors  of  at  least  three  several  public 
places  in  said  district,  a  written  or  printed  notice,  with  a  description  of  property 
offered  at  said  wreck-master^s  sale,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the  aforesaid 
sale. 

**  This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.'^ 

*  By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  January  19th,  1841,  an  appeal  may  be  bad  from  die  it- 
cision  of  a  magistrate  to  the  district  court,  where  the  sum  in  controversy  shall  exceed  tweotj 
dollars. 
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Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Tirade  widnn  the  Consulate  of  Galveston,  during  the 

Year  ending  December  81,  1844. 


FORT     OP     OALVB8TON 

. 

A  R  R  1  Y  B  D. 

DBPARTBD. 

NATIONS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Inrotce  Value  of 
Cargoes.* 

Veasds. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

luToioe  Value  of 
Cargoes.* 

British 

number. 
11 
12 

54 

1 

1 

8 

18 

tons. 
2,202 
945 

10,011 
125 

475 

767 

8,049 

nnnri>er. 

86 
No  return. 

ft 

M 
f» 

M 
»» 

^        9.      4, 
5.480    13      5 
1,533      6      8 

115.666      5    10 

1,448    10      0 

247       1      8 

1,808    18      4 

2,228      0      2 

number. 
15 

4 

27 
1 

1 

8 

10 

tons. 
8,260 
480 

4.711 
125 

475 

767 

2.024 

nomber. 

128 
No  return. 

M 
(• 
M 
M 

»» 

59.094    10    10 

Tex-n 

Amerkao  (Doited 

States) 

French ••• 

1,677      1      8 

83,888      3      0 

1.006    17      6 

Austrian  * 

6.047      7      6 

Belrium......!.. 

Bremen  ......... 

23.180      6      8 

Total 

95 

17,634 

Return  in- 
complete. 

128,408      0      1 

61 

11.792 

Keturnin* 
complete. 

125,020    14      9 

Rkmaeks^— Three  of  the  ressels  claeMd  by  the  custom-house  under  the  head  of  **  Bremen,"  were  Uanorerian ; 
chartered  at  Bmbden,  for  Bremen  use.  Ilie  demand  for  cotton  exceeding  the  supply,  some  European  Teasels  were 
obliged  to  leave  Galveston  without  cargo.  The  vesifels  classed  **  Belgian,"  and  four  of  the  vessels  cisssed  **  Bremen," 
eonveyed  emigrants  to  Texas.    The  British  ships  brought  no  eaiigrants. 

No  account  of  the  orews  of  ships  entering  tne  port  of  Galveston  is  kept  by  the  local  authoiities ;  the  retnm»  there- 
fore, is,  in  this  particolar,  ineomplete. 

*  Average  rate  of  o^hange,  108. 

The  following  is  a  statement  relative  to  its  previous  debt,  revenue^  and  trade, 
compiled  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Kettel ;  also  from  official  returns. 

PuBUC  Debt  of  Texas. 


D  BBT. 

Term. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Funded  act  of  1887 ...••..... 

1841 
5  years 

«0      „ 
1842 
5  years. 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

dfdiars. 

750.000 
800.000 
500,000 
090,000 
100.000 
2.250,000 
1,500,000 
500,000 

dollars. 
835,000 
240,000 
170,000 
802,000 

32.000 

«... 

.... 

.  • . . 

dollars. 

1.085,000 

1,040,000 

070.000 

902,000 

132.000 

2,250,000 

1.500.000 

600,000 

„         1840. 

Bonds  pledged 

Issued  un  navy •••• 

Bonds  at  8  per  cent 

Treasury  notes 

I4ind  receipts 

Floatiugdebt 

Total  debt 

a  •  •• 

7,090,000 

1,079.000 

8,160,000 

According  to  a  congressional  report  of  1839,  the  quantity  of  government 
land  was  as  follows : 


LAND. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bxtent  of  the  Texian  renublio 

number. 

53^Vr,267 
5,597,350 
4,398,074 
1,500,000 

number. 
208,420,000 

64,801797 

Granted  by  Mexico,  and  confirmed  by  Texas 

Texas  grants,  since  her  independence 

Military  bounty  hmds. 

t/and  scrip  issues. «....•......•«  ..i. 

Unappropriated  balance 

.... 

188,618,208 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States,  to  and  from  Tezas^  have  been 

as  follow : — 

Imports  an<l  Ebcports  to  and  from  Texas. 


YEARS. 


1837 
1H38 
1830 
1840 
1811 
1843 
1843 


Exports  to  Texw. 


Dnmeftic  Goods. 


dnilara. 
797,312 
1.028.818 
1,379,010 
937.073 
516,1255 
278,978 
705.240 


Total. 


Foreign  Goods. 


dollar*. 
210.610 
2I9,0«2 
308.017 
281.199 
S92,041 
1i7,95l 
87,713 


Imi 


dollars. 

1,007,028 

1,247.880 

1.687,082 

1,218,271 

808,290 

4064>29 

142.753 


I63,3M 
165,718 
3181.118 
3Q3,»47 
395,018 
460,892 
445,399 


The  largest  exports  to  Texas  were  in  1839^  and  consisted  mostly  of  clothing, 
furniture,  lumber^  and  dry  goods,  of  which  over  250,000  dollars  was  domestic 
cottons.  A  large  portion  of  their  exports  consisted^  undoubtedly,  of  the  pro- 
perty of  emigrants ;  but  they  seem  now  to  supply  themselves  from  other  quar- 
ters,  the  United  States  having  lost  the  trade.  In  the  mean  time,  the  exports  of 
Texas,  consisting  of  cotton  almost  altogether,  have  rapidly  increased.  The 
quantity  and  value  brought  into  the  United  States,  in  each  year,  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Imports  of  Cotton  into  the  United  States,  from  Texas. 


YEARS. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Ponads. 

Valae. 

Ig36 

number. 
1,473,133 

1,0.S2,466 
l,4Wl,2ii3 
1,890,054 

dollars. 
«32,336 
144,587 
1 56,242 

1840 

number. 

«,689,655 
3,128,776 
5.255,141 

d^nan. 
213,183 
176,315 

1837 

1841 

1R38 

1842 

AO«L04S 

1S39 

240,130 

1813 

7.593.10f          '            JOOTM 

...    - 

This  shows  a  regular  and  steady  increase  of  business,  apparently  largely  in 
favour  of  Texas.  The  imports  and  duties  for  the  port  of  Galveston,  for  the 
year  ending  November  1,  are  as  follows  : — 


IMPORTS     AND    DUTIES. 


Imports. 
Duties  . 


1842 


dollars. 

365,532 
82,042 


1844 


dollars. 

510,399 
158,815 


Im 


161367 


The  revenue  and  expenditure  are  as  follow  : — 


Revenue  . 
Rxpeoses. 


Excess  rerenae. 


dollars. 
406,158 
460,lttO 

5,949 


By  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  the  ninth  Congress 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,*^  dated  ^^  Washington,  December  1,  1844,"  and  signed 
**  J.  B.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;"  it  appears  that  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  31st  of  July,  1844,  130  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  Texas  from 
foreign  ports,  or  with  cargoes  subject  to  duty. 


Amount  of  merchandise  imported. 
Total  gro«s  amounts  of  rerenae.. 
Expenses  of  collection 


Net  amount  of  revenue. 


dlrs.     eta. 

101, Vl3    30 
23,551     45 


177361    85 


dlr*-     cu. 
686,983    08 
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The  yahie  of  the  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America^ 
593,525  dollars  14  cents;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  51,059  dollars  89  cents; 
British  West  Indies,  3,624  dollars  10  cents ;  Spanish  West  Indies,  148  dollars 
87  cents  ;  France, 5584 dollars  58  cents;  Hanse Towns,  27>494 dollars  54  cents; 
the  Austrian  Adriatic  dominions,  1185  dollars  86  cents ;  Yucatan,  66S  dollars 
57  cents.~Total^  686,503  dollars  3  cents. 

The  rate  of  per  centage  vhidi  the  gross  amount  of  impost  duties  bears  to 
the  total  amount  of  merchandise  imported,  is  above  twenty-six  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

Official  statement  of  revenue  collected  at  the  Custom-house^  port  of  Galves- 
ton, for  the  year  commencing  November   1,    1843,  and  ending  October  31, 

1844  :— 

On  Imports. 

din.    cU. 

ToUl  amount  subject  to  fpecific  duty 130,847    88 

,t  f,  ad  Talorem  duty 878,935    Off 

Freedutiot M25    M 

Totalimportt 910,399    87 

Total  amount  of  dutiet  on  the  abore 143,671    96 

Tonnage 13;}99    99 

Permit*,  blank  and  Teaael  fees.  • 1,703    63 


Storage  on  ffoodf • •..»• 453  03 

Fine*  and  forfeiturea 296  34 

Total  rerenuet 158,615  47 

The  above  amount  paid  thus : — 

dim.    eta. 

83,845  dollar*  30  cents  exchequer  bilU,  at  different  ratee 74,087  89 

Amount  paid  in  par  funds • 84,587  58 

Total 156,615  47 

Sapenset  of  eeDeotion • «...• 9^455 


CHAPTER    XL. 

TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

FOREIGN  STATES. 

The  first  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity,  which  was  negotiated  by  the  United 
States,  was  with  Holland  in  17783  and  lead  to  declaration  of  war  by  England  against 
the  latter  country.  After  the  peace  of  1 783,  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  nego- 
tiated between  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  te- 
dious and  useless  to  enumerate  all  these  treaties.  According  to  a  report  published 
(April,  1840)  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  showing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  nations,  it  is  stated  that  twelve  nations,  viz.,  Austria, 
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Brasily  Central  Ameiicay  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Greece,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Pmsai, 
Russia,  Sardinia,  Sweden,  and  Venezuela,  have  met  the  propositions  of  AnMrica 
in  a  spirit  of  liberality.  In  the  ports  of  all  these  countries  American  vesseh^ 
with  their  cargoes,  whether  the  produce  of  the  United  States  or  not,  are  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  vessels  of  those  countries  respecdvdy.  If  outwud 
bound,  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  drawback  or  bounties  on  goods  exported, 
as  domestic  vessels  are.    The  report  then  observes, 

*^  With  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Mexico,  and  Texas,  our  commerdil 
relations  are  of  a  more  restricted  character.  These  nations  severally  confine  the  principle 
of  equality  to  the  direct  trade.  That  is  to  say.  Great  Britain  admits  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  into  her  ports  on  payment  of  the  same  tonnage  duties  and  charges  as 
British  vessels,  with  these  conditions  :  First,  that  the  vessel  be  built  and'  owned  in  the 
United  States,  and  navigated  by  a  master  and  crew,  three-fourths  of  which  are  citizeos 
of  the  United  States;  and  second,  that  the  goods  composing  the  cargo  be  the  prodoceof 
the  United  States,  which  in  practice  limits  the  import  trade  to  the  direct  interconrse  be- 
tween one  country  and  the  other.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  colooiil 
possessions  is  regulated  by  treaty  stipulations  or  by  diplomatic  arrangement.  In  iH 
cases,  however,  some  restrictions  are  observed,  giving  an  advantage  in  general  trade,  to 
British  bottoms.  The  importation  from  the  United  States  of  all  goods  but  those  of  their 
own  produce  is  mostly  prohibited. 

'*  France  admits  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  into  her  ports  on  payment  of  a  da- 
criminating  duty  of  five  francs,  or  ninety-four  cents,  per  ton  over  and  above  that  paid  by 
French  vessels.  In  the  importation  of  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  no  dif- 
ference is  made  between  French  and  American  vessels ;  but  in  reference  to  other  articles 
the  discriminating  duty  prevails  in  favour  of  French  bottoms. 

^'  In  the  Java  trade,  under  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  productions  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  other  countries,  are  admitted  at  a  duty  of  seven  and  four-fifths 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  imported  in  Dutch  vessels,  and  fifteen  and  three-fifths  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  if  imported  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

*' Chili  and  the  Ottoman  dominions  admit  our  vessels  and  productioDt  a pon  the  foot- 
ing of  the  most  favoured  nations,  reserving  the  privilege  of  giving  a  preference  to  their 
own.  Five  Powers,  viz.,  the  Argentine  confederation,  Belgium,  China,  Hayti,  New 
Grenada,  Portugal  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Uraguay,  are  left  free  to  deal  with  the 
commerce  and  the  navigation  of  the  United  States  as  they  may  think  proper,  without  any 
other  check  than  our  countervailing  legislative  provisions.  With  three  of  them,  howerer, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  two  Sicilies,  negotiations  are  on  foot  for  the  conclasionof 
commercial  treaties." 

Since  the  publication  of  that  report,  treaties  of  navigation  and  commerce  hive 

been  ratified  between  the  United  States  and  the  following  countries,  viz.,  Chintf 

Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Portugal. 

TREATIES  OP   COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN   THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Treaties  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  treaty  (by  which  the  United 
States  stipulates  with  England  to  consider  that  trade  piracy)  have  at  diffsrent 
times  been  concluded.  The  following  treaties  contain  the  stipulations  agreed 
upon  for  regulating  the  trade  and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  dominions. 
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The  treaty  of  commerce  of  the  3rd  of  July,  1815  has  been  interrupted  by 
absurdly  conceived  British  orders  in  council,  and  president's  proclamations; 
but  that  treaty  and  other  conventions,  now  in  force,  are  those  under  which  the 
trading  intercourse  between  both  countries  is  regulated. 

Comtentian  of  Commerte  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Signed  at 
London,  3rd  Julyj  1815.  Renewed  by  Convention  signed  at  London,  6th  of 
Angust,  1827. 

I.  There  shall  be  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  and 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  two  countries  respectively  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come  with 
their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  to 
which  other  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and 
reside  in  any  parts  of  the  said  territories  respectively  ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses 
and  warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce;  and  generally  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  each  nation  respectively  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security 
for  their  commerce ;  but  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries 
respectively. 

II.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  terri- 
tories of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States,  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like 
articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  either  country  respectively,  the  amount  of  the  said  drawbacks 
shall  be  the  same  whether  the  said  goods  snail  have  been  originally  imported  in  a  British 
or  American  vessel ;  but  when  such  re-exportation  shall  take  place  from  the  United 
States  in  a  British  vessel,  or  from  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  in 
an  American  vessel,  to  any  other  foreign  nation,  the  two  contracting  parties  reserve  to 
themselves,  respectively,  the  right  of  regulating  or  diminishing,  in  such  case,  the  amount 
of  the  said  drawback. 

The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  shall  not  t>e  afiPected  by  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  but  each  party  shall  remain  in  the  complete  possession 
of  its  rights,  with  respect  to  such  an  intercourse. 

III.  His  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  admitted,  and  hospitably  received,  at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  Britbh 
dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  may  freely  carry  on  trade  be- 
tween the  said  principal  settlements  and  the  said  United  States,  in  all  articles  of  which 
the  importation  and  exportation,  respectively,  to  and  from  the  said  territories,  shall  not 
be  entirely  prohibited  :  provided  only,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  them  in  any  time 
of  war  between  the  British  government  and  any  state  or  power  whatever,  to  export  from 
the  said  territories,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  British  government,  any  mili- 
tary stores,  or  naval  stores,  or  rice.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  for  their 
vessels,  when  admitted,  no  higher  or  other  duty  or  charge  than  shall  be  payable  on  the 
vessels  of  the  most  favoured  European  nations,  and  they  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other 
duties  or  charges  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  the  said  vessels, 
than  shall  be  payable  on  the  same  articles  when  imported  or  exported  in  the  vessels  of 
the  most  favoured  European  nations. 

But  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  not  carry  any 
articles  from  the  said  principal  settlements  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to  some  port  or 
place  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen. 
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It  is  also  understood,  that  the  permission  granted  by  this  article  is  not  to  exteod  to 
allow  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
said  British  territories,  but  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  having,  in  the  6r8t  instance, 
proceeded  to  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  then  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof,  from  one  of  the 
said  principal  settlements  to  another,  shall  not  be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  also  toucb«  for  refreshment,  but  not  for 
commerce,  in  the  course  of  their  voyage  to  or  from  the  British  territories  in  ludia,  or  to 
or  from  the  dominions  of  the  Empeior  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
African  or  Indian  seas  ;  it  being  well  understood  that  in  all  that  regards  this  article  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  British  government,  from  time  to  time  established. 

IV.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  respectively,  to  appoint 
consuls  for  the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other 
party;  but  before  any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he  shall  in  the  usual  form  be  approved 
and  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent  ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  in 
case  of  illegal  or  improper  conduct  towards  the  laws  or  government  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  sent,  such  consul  may  either  be  punished  according  to  law,  if  the  laws  will 
will  reach  the  case,  or  be  sent  back,  the  ofifended  government  assigning  to  the  other  the 
reasons  for  the  same. 

It  is  hereby  declared,  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the 
residence  of  consuls  suLh  particular  places  as  such  party  shall  judge  fit  to  be  so  ex- 
cepted. 

V.  This  convention,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  their  senate,  and  the  respective  ratifications  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  bindin<^ 
and  obligatory  on  his  Majesty  and  on  the  said  United  States  for  four  years  from  the 
date  of  its  signature  ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  six  months  from  this 
time,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

Convention  between   Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,      Signed  at  Londom^  the 
20th  of  October^  1818;   renewed  by   ConvenHoHy   Signed  at  London^  the  6tk  of 

August,  1827. 

I.  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  Unit«l 
States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed 
between  the  high  contractin^r  parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall 
have,  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind,  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfbnnd- 
land,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  north- 
wardly indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclnsire 
rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  :  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have 
liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks, 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  of  the  coast 
of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  without 
previous  agreement  for  such  purpose,  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  for  ever  any  liberty  heretofore 
enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within 
three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's   dominions   in   America,   not   included  within   the   abovementioned  limits : 
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Crovidedy  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or 
arbours,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing 
wood,  and  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under 
such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish 
therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Act  of  Congress  '^  concerning  the  Convention  to  regulate  the  Commerce  between  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,*'  Approved  the  \st  of 
March,  1816. 

Be  it  enacted  and  declared  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  so  much  of  any  act  as  imposes  a 
higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  of  impost,  on  vessels,  and  articles  imported  in  vessels,  of 
Great  Britain,  than  on  vessels,  and  articles  imported  in  vessels,  of  the  United  States, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  ratifications  whereof  were  mutually  exchanged  the  22nd  day  of  December, 
1815,  be,  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  said  convention,  and  during 
the  continuance  thereof,  deemed  and  taken  to  be  of  no  force  or  effect. 

Act  of  the  British  Parliament  ^^  to  carry  into  effect  a  Convention  of  Commerce  concluded 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America^  and  a  Treaty  with  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal." 

VI.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  vessels  built  in  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  any  of  them,  or  condemned  as  prize  there,  and  being 
owned  and  navigated  as  herein-t)efore  mentioned,  should  be  allowed  to  clear  out  from 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions 
in  the  £ast  Indies;  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales*s  Island,  with 
any  articles  which  may  legally  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  said  settle- 
ments in  British-built  ships ;  be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  that  all  vessels  built  in  the 
said  United  States  of  America,  or  any  of  them,  or  condemned  as  prize  there,  and  being 
owned  and  navigated  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  be  allowed  to  clear  out  from  any 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  following  principal  settlements  of  the  British 
dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales'a 
Island,  with  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  may  be  legally  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  said  settlements  in  British-built  vessels,  subject  to  the  like  rules 
and  regulations,  restrictions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  as  are  now  by  law  imposed  upon 
the  exportation  of  such  goods  to  the  said  settlements  in  British-built  ships,  any  law, 
custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend  to  repeal  or  in  anywise  alter  the  duties  of  package,  scavage, 
bailage,  or  portage,  or  any  other  duties  payable  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and 
citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  or  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  being, 
or  to  any  other  city  or  town  corporate  within  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  special  privilege 
or  exemption  to  which  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  is  or  are  now 
entitled  by  law  in  respect  of  goods  imported  and  exported,  but  the  same  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  heretofore. 

Convention  of  Commerce,  signed  at  London,  August  6,  1827. 

Art.  I. — All  the  provisions  of  the  convention  concluded  between  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1815,  and  further  continued  for  the  term  of  ten  years  by 
the  fourth  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  with  the  ezceptk)n 
therein  contained  as  to  St.  Helena,  are  hereby  further  indefinitely,  and  without  the  said 
exception,  extended  and  continued  in  force,  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  said 
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ten  years,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  convention  of  the  3rd 
of  July,  1815,  were  herein  specifically  recited. 

Art.  II. — It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  ia  case 
either  should  think  fit,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years — that  is, 
after  the  20th  of  October,  1828— on  giving  due  notice  'of  twelve  months  to  the  other 
contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  convention  ;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be 
accordingly  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated,  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of 
notice. 

Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  **to  repeal  the  Tonnage  Duties  upon  SMps  <ad 
Vessels  rf  the  United  States^  and  upon  certain  Foreign  Vessels J\    ^\st  May,  1830. 

Sec  I.— -Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uaited 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled*  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  April 
next,  no  duties  upon  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
officers  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  leded 
or  collected;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  ship 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  officered  ana  manned  as  aforesaid,  so  far  as  the  same 
relate  to  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  April 
next,  be  repealed. 

Sec.  II. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  said  Ist  day  of  April  next, 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  npon  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  of 
any  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall  be 
repealed :  provided,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisBed  that  the 
discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  of  snch  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  have  been  abolished. 

[Approved  31st  of  May,  1830.] 

ProclanuUion  of  the  President  of  Hie  United  States,  opening  to  British  Vessels  the  Traik 
between  the  British  Colonial  Possessions  and  the  American  Ports.  5th  October ^  1830. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  Ck>ngre88  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1830,  it  is  provided,  that  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  will  open  the  ports  io  its 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies^  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  Babaoa 
Islands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  for  an  indefinite  or  for  a  limited  term  ;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  aad 
their  cargoes,  on  entering  the  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or 
higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charges  of  any  other  descnptioni  than  would  be 
imposed  on  British  vessels,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  into  the  said  colonial  posseisioc^ 
from  the  United  States ;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  import  into  the  nid 
colonial  possessions,  from  the  United  States,  any  article  or  articles  which  could  be  im- 
ported in  a  British  vessel  into  the  said  possessions,  from  the  United  States;  and  that 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  export  from  the  British  colonies  afore-mentioDed,  to 
any  country  whatever,  other  than  the  dominions  or  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  any 
article  or  articles  that  can  be  exported  therefrom  in  a  British  vessel,  to  any  country  other 
than  the  British  dominions  or  possessions  as  aforesaid^eaving  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  or  possenxn^, 
on  a  footing  not  less  favourable  to  the  United  States  than  it  now  is ;  that  then,  and  m 
such  case,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorised,  at  any  time  before  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  has  recei?ed  such 
evidence,  and  that  thereupon,  and  from  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  6pened  indefinitely,  or  for  a  term  fixed,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
British  vessels  coming  from  the  said  British  colonial  possessions,  and  their  cargoes  w^ 
ject  to  no  other  or  higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charge  of  any  description  what- 
ever, than  would  be  levied  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  their  cargow,  arriving; 
from  the  said  British  possessions  ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  British  toskIs 
to  import  into  the  United  States,  and  to  export  therefrom,  any  article  or  articles  which 
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may  be  imported  or  exported  inyesselsof  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  act,  entitled^ 
«« An  Act  concerning  navigation/'  passed  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1818,  an  act  supple- 
mentary thereto,  passed  the  15th  day  of  May,  1820,  and  an  act,  entitled,  **  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  certain  British  ports," 
passed  on  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1823,  shall,  in  such  case,  be  suspended  or  absolutely 
repealed,  as  the  case  may  require : 

And  whereas,  by  the  said  act,  it  is  further  provided,  that  whenever  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  been  opened  under  the  authority  thereby  given,  British  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entry  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  islands,  provinces,  or  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States. 

And  whereas  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  received  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that,  whenever  he  shall  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  will  open,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  ports  in  its  colonial  possessions 
in  the  fVest  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Caicos, 
and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  io  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
cargoes,  upon  the  terms,  and  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Oongress : 

Now,  therefore,  T,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  declare  and  proclaim,  that  such  evidence  has  been  received  by  me  ;  and  that  by 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1830,  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  are,  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  open  to  British  vessels  coming 
from  the  said  British  possessions,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  said 
act;  the  act  entitled,  "An  Act  concerning  navigation,"  passed  on  the  18th  day  of 
April,  1818,  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  passed  the  15th  day  of  May,  1820,  and  the 
act,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  British  ports,"  passed  the  1st  day  of  March,  1823,  are  absolutely  repealed  ; 
and  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  are  admitted  to  an  entry  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  islands,  provinces,  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  North 
American  continent,  and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States, 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  6th  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1830,  and  the  55th  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  President  : 

Andrew  Jacksok. 

M.  Van  Bcjren, 

Secretary  of  State* 

British  Order  in  Council,  for  regulating  the  Commercial  Intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Colonial  Possessions,  5th  November,  1830.  At  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  the  5th  day  of  November,  1830.  Present,  the  Kin^s  most  excellent 
Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  by  a  certain  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  majesty,  King  George  the  IVth  [cap.  114.],  entitled,  *'An  Act  to  regulate  the 
Trade  of  the  British  Possessions  Abroad,"  after  reciting  that,  "  by  the  law  of  naviga- 
tion, foreign  ships  are  permitted  to  import  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad, 
from  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  goods,  the  produce  of  those  countries,  and  to 
export  goods  from  such  possessions,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever,  and 
tbat  it  is  expedient  that  such  permission  should  be  subject  to  certain  conditions;"  it  is, 
tberefore,  enacted,  "that  the  privileges  thereby  granted  to  foreign  ships  shall  be  limited 
to  the  ships  of  those  countries  which,  having  colonial  possessions,  shall  grant  the  like 
privileges  of  trading  with  those  possessions  to  British  ships,  or  which,  not  having  colonial 
possessions,  shall  place  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country,  and  of  its  posses- 
sions abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  unless  his  majesty,  by  his 
order  in  council,  shall,  in  any  case,  deem  it  expedient  to  grant  the  whole,  or  any  of  such 
privileges,  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  although  the  conditions  aforesaid  shall 
not  in  all  respects  be  fulfilled  by  such  foreign  country." 
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And  whereas  by  a  certain  order  of  his  said  late  majesty  in  coancil,  bearing  date  the 
127th  day  of  July,  1826,  after  reciting,  that  the  conditions  mentioned  and  referred  to  ia 
the  said  act  of  parliament  had  not  in  all  respects  been  fulfilled  by  the  gOTemmeiit  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that,  therefore,  the  privileges  so  grant^  as  aforesaid  by 
the  law  of  navigation  to  foreign  ships,  could  not  lawfully  be  exercised  or  enjoyed  by  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  unless  his  majesty,  by  his  order  in  council,  sbonkl 
grant  the  whole  or  any  of  such  privileges  to  the  ships  of  Uie  United  States  aforesaid : 
bis  said  late  majesty  did,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  said  act,  graat 
the  privileges  aforesaid  to  the  ships  of  the  said  United  States  ;  but  did  thereby  fKovide 
and  declare  that  such  privileges  should  absolutely  cease  and  determine  in  his  niajesty*s 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  in  certain  other  of  his  majesty** 
possessions  abroad,  upon  and  from  certain  days  in  the  said  order  appointed,  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  which  are  long  since  passed  : 

And  whereas,  by  a  certain  other  order  of  his  said  late  majesty  in  council,  bearing 
date  the  16th  of  July,  1827,  the  said  last-mentioned  order  was  confirmed;  and  wberea^ 
in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  in  that  behalf  made  and  provided,  his  said  late 
majesty,  by  a  certain  order  m  council,  bearing  date  the  2l8t  day  of  July,  1823,  and  by 
tlie  said  order  in  council  bearing  date  the  27th  day  of  July,  1826,  was  pleased  to  order, 
that  there  should  be  charged  on  all  vessels  of  the  said  United  Stat^  which  dioold 
enter  any  of  the  ports  of  his  majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  or  America, 
with  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  said  states,  certain  duties  of 
tonnage  and  of  customs  therein  particularly  specified : 

And  whereas  it  hath  been  made  to  appear  to  his  majesty  in  council,  that  the  restric- 
tions heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  upon  British  vessels, 
navigated  between  the  said  states  and  his  majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and 
America,  have  been  repealed,  and  that  the  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  customs 
heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  said  United  States  upon  British  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  entering  the  ports  of  the  said  states  from  his  majesty's  said  possessions,  have  also 
been  repealed,  and  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  to  British  vesseb  and 
their  cargoes,  coming  from  his  majesty's  possessions  aforesaid ;  his  majesty  doth,  there- 
fore, with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  and  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers 
so  vested  in  him,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  said  act,  so  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  said  late  majesty,  or  by  any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  declare,  that  the  sud 
recited  orders  in  council,  of  the  2ist  day  of  July,  1823,  and  of  the  27th  day  of  Joly, 
1826,  and  the  said  order  in  council,  of  the  16th  day  of  July,  1827  (so  far  as  snch  last- 
mentioned  order  relates  to  the  said  United  States),  shall  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby 
respectively  revoked : 

And  his  majesty  doth  further,  by  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  powen 
aforesaid,  declare  that  the  ships  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  United  States  of  Ajnerica, 
may  import  from  the  United  States  aforesaid,  into  the  British  possessions  abroad,  goods 
the  produce  of  those  states,  and  may  export  goods  from  the  British  possessions  abroad  to 
be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever. 

And  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Greorge  Murray,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein,  as  to  them  may  respectively  apper- 
tain. 

James  Bullea, 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Honourable  J.  C.  Spencer^s  Examination  of  the  Honourable  A,  P,  Upshur's 

Review  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  views  entertained  by  eminent  legislators  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  consider  it  just  to  introduce  into  this  work  the 
following,  viewed  by  a  gentleman  and  statesman  of  great  learning  and  ability, 
on  Mr.  Upshur's  strictures  on  the  American  constitution.  Mr.  Spencer  is  not 
only  a  profound  jurist^  but  he  has  held  the  most  important  trusts  in  the  govern- 
ment of  hb  country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  secretaries  of  the  treasury : 
an  office  which  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
England. 

**  HafiDg,**  says  Mr.  Speocer,  **  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  the  perusal,  in  sheets,  of  a  pari 
of  Mr.  Macgregor's  great  work  on  the  Progress  of  America,  which  contained  the  remarks  of  the 
Honourable  Abel  P.  Upshur  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  expressed  my  unhesitating 
opinion  that  they  were  as  erroneous  as  they  were  injurious  ;  that  th^  were  calculated  to  produce 
a  very  false  impression  of  the  weakness  of  our  union,  and  the  incapacity  of  our  federal  government 
to  maintain  itself,  or  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it ;  and  that  it  would  be  equally  unfor- 
tunate for  us  and  for  other  countries  if  those  views  should  be  received  and  aocredtted,  as  just 
expositions  of  a  system  somewhat  complicated,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  much  misunderstood  by 
those  who  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  leisure  for  its  thorough  investi^tion.   I  was  urged  to 

{>repare  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  that  class  of  our  countrymen  (believed  to  be,  by  far,  the 
argest  portion  of  the  active  and  intelligent  men  engaged  in  such  discussions),  who  take  a  practical 
Tiew  of^our  government,  and  seek  to  ascertain  its  powers  and  duties  by  a  reference  to  the  plain 
words  and  fair  meaning  of  the  constitution.  Under  the  impression  that  the  withdrawal  from  the 
cares  of  public  life,  and  the  absence  of  professional  enj^ements,  would  afford  abundant  leisure 
for  such  an  undertaking,  a  partial  assent  was  given.  This  having  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Mac* 
ffregor,  he  has  announced  tnat  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  a  review  of  Mr.  Upshui^s  remarks, 
by  me,  would  be  eiven.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  the  anticipated  leisure  has  not  been 
enjoyed,  yet  the  desire  to  fulfil  an  implied  pledge,  impels  me  to  endeavour  to  execute  a  task  which 
should  have  been  committed  to  more  competent  hands. 

**  Judging  from  the  portions  of  Mr.  Upshur*s  communication,  for  portions  only  of  it  are  given, 
it  would  seem  that  he  quite  disapproved  of  our  federal  constitution ;  for  while  he  points  out  wluut 
he  suppcMes  to  be  defects,  which  he  severely  censures,  no  part  of  it  has  received  his  unqualified 
approoation.  To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  this,  pro- 
bably, will  not  be  surprising.  A  knowledge  of  those  peculiarities  will  serve  to  explain,  if  it  noes 
not  elucidate  some  or  his  views.  Mingling  very  little  with  the  world,  and  in  a  profound  retire- 
ment, in  a  secluded  part  of  Virginia,  he  indulged  a  naturally  speculative  mind  to  its  fullest  extent^ 
in  reflections  upon  our  form  of  federal  government,  without  ever  having  had  the  advantage 
of  personal! V  partaking  in  its  operations. 

**  lie  had  held  public  stations  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  but  had  held  no  office  under  the  ^neral 
government,  nor  had  he  ever  been  a  member  of  eiUier  house  of  Congress,  when  his  opinions  or 
nullifications  were  promulgated.  He  had  prided  himself  on  being  one  of  the  most  high*toned  fede- 
ralists of  the  country,  until  about  the  time  when  the  disputes  with  South  Carolina  commenced. 
These  disputes  involved  deeply  and  extensively,  the  interests  of  the  southern  states,  who  com- 
plained that  their  agriculture  was  made  subservient  to  northern  manufactures,  by  means  of  the 
tariff  acts  of  Congress.  Failing  to  secure  a  numerical  majority  in  that  body,  they  questioned  its 
constitutional  power  thus  to  oppress  them,  as  they  said  by  legislation ;  and  having  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  want  of  such  power,  they  next  inc^uired  into  the  means  of  resisting  its  exercise.  This 
ledUiem  to  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  nullification;  which  means,  according  to  their  theory, 
that  any  one  state  legislature  which  conceives  an  act  of  the  federal  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional, 
may  nuU^  such  act,  by  declaring  it  to  be  inoperative  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  by  punish- 
ing through  the  state  tribunals,  the  officers  who  should  attempt  to  execute  it.  The  old  maxim, 
that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  generally  a  way,  was  exemplified  in  this  case.  The  novel  system  of 
a  federal  government  uniting  several  sovereign  states  in  one  confederacy,  and  under  one  government 
for  certain  definite  purposes,  afforded  an  ample  field  for  the  speculative  tendencies  of  our  southern 
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statesmeo;  and  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Upshur,  it  was  a  rich  mine,  in  which  he  could  strike  his  own 
quarry,  and  pursue  it  at  his  own  option.  There  was  nothing  in  the  institutions  of  andent,  or 
modem  republics,  at  all  similar.  Neither  experience  nor  the  labour  of  learned  or  tbougbtfbl 
men  afforded  guides  to  reflection,  or  checks  to  the  wildest  licence  of  speculation.  He  entered  the 
field  warmly  ;  and  as  the  first  step  in  his  progress,  abandoned  all  tne  political  prindples  wbidi 
forty  years  had  enabled  him  to  form  and  strengthen.  He  became  a  writer  for  the  periodicals  of 
the  day,  and  contributed  the  principal  articles  to  the '  Son  them  Reriew,' the  champion  of  ooUificadofi. 
In  the  support  of  that  cause,  and  in  discussions,  written,  printed,  and  oral,  he  was  engaged  more 
or  less  extensively,  for  about  eight  years,  when  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  nary  depart- 
meut,  by  Mr.  Tyler,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  state  department,  and  in  which  be  re- 
mained about  eight  months.  The  communication  to  Mr.  Macgregor,  a  part  of  whidi  appears  is 
bis  work,  is  but  a  condensation  of  the  essays  published  in  the  *  Southern  Review/  and  other 
periodicals. 

*'  This  account  of  the  author  of  the  reiflarks  which  are  proposed  to  be  examined,  and  this  hs- 
tory  of  the  Question  he  has  discussed,  seemed  useful,  if  not  necessary,  to  a  full  comprehension  of 
his  views.  It  should  be  added  that  the  nullifiers  profess  to  derive  their  doctrine  from  Mr.  Jefier- 
son  and  Mr.  Madison  ;  and  Mr.  Macgregor  has  apparently  fidlen  into  the  error  of  suppostog  tint 
doctrine  to  constitute  the  great  point  of  difference  between  the  federalists  and  democrats.*  It  is  veiy 
true  that  these  parties  have  differed  much  in  their  constraction  of  the  constitution,  the  former  being 
latitudinarian,  pushing  to  its  utmost  extent  the  principle  embodied  in  the  eighteenth  snbdivisiao 
of  section  ei^ht  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  that  of  passing  all  laws  necessary  and  pn^wr 
for  carrying  into  execution,  the  powers  vested  by  that  instmment  in  the  government,  or  in  any  of 
Its  departments,  while  the  democrats  have  insisted  on  a  rigid  and  strict  construction,  and  have 
maintained  that  these  implied  powers  must  always  be  subordinate  and  ancillary,  and  can  never  be 
converted  into  main  and  principal  purposes  of  government.  But  as  to  the  remedy,  for  the  abase  of 
the  legislative  authority,  proposed  by  tne  nullifiers,  the  democrats,  when  in  full  possession  of  power, 
and  with  ample  means  to  sustain  and  vindicate  it,  so  fieur  from  supporting,  rebuKed  and  denounced 
it  in  the  most  significant  manner.  On  the  occasion  already  referred  to.  South  Carolina  snnrrtcd 
this  reserved  right  to  nullify  a  tariff  act  of  Congress,  and  passed  laws  for  the  purpose.  Geoesal 
Jackson,  the  then  president,  with  a  vast  nuuori^  of  democrats,  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  adofMed 
the  most  strinsent  measures  to  put  down  the  doctrine  and  its  abettors. 

'*  He  issued  a  proclamation,  which  received  the  warm  approbation  of  the  whole  country  (f>x- 
cepting  South  Carolina,  and  a  very  few  in  some  of  the  other  southern  states),  in  which  the  doctrine 
was  examined,  and  its  fallacy  exposed.  And  the  misguided  men  who  acted  under  It  were  waned 
to  return  to  their  allegiance ;  and  this  was  followed  by  acts  of  Congress  of  the  most  eflfective  dia> 
racter.  The  incipient  rebellion  was  crushed — by  democratic  men — indeed,  by  the  democntk 
party. 

*'  In  truth,  this  doctrine  of  nullification  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  distinguished  staiesnanof 
South  Carolina,  who  has  enjoyed  all  the  highest  stations  in  the  republic  but  the  very  hi^iest,  and 
who  has  repeatedly  been  a  competitor  for  that  station.  His  own  state,  and  some  citizens  of  other 
states,  whose  interests  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those  of  South  Carolina,  have  embraced  it ; 
and  although  partisan  writers  talk  about  reserved  richts  of  the  states,  on  special  occasioos,  die 
general  and  almost  universal  feeling  of  the  country  abhors  and  condemns  it. 

"  In  these  circumstances  an  apology  will  be  found  for  an  effort  to  prevent  any  erroneous  im- 
pression as  to  its  prevalence,  and  to  exhibit  what  are  deemed  the  unfounded  assumptions  in  Mr. 
Upshur's  communication,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  sustained. 

**  It  should  be  remarked  preliminarily,  that  Mr.  Madison  has  publicly  and  fully  disavowed  the 
paternity  of  any  such  doctrines,  and  dedared  his  conviction  of  its  ftdlacy,  as  well  as  its  dangerous 
consequences.  It  was  contended,  bv  its  friends,  that  the  oerm  of  the  principle  was  to  be  Anrnd  ia 
the  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  or  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  pasBed  in  1798,  and  1799,  and  which 
are  known  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison. 

"  These  r  esolutions  were  aimed  at  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  enacted  under  the  administia- 
tion  of  the  elder  Adams.  After  denoundng  these  acts  as  unconstitutional,  the  resolutions  dedared, 
that  if  they  were  not  repealed  it  would  be  the  duty,  as  it  was  the  right,  of  the  states  of  the  union  to 
interpose  and  seek  a  rightful  remedy.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rivers,  written  a  few  years  since,  Mr. 
Madison  denies  that  the  language  or  spirit  of  the  resolutions  authorises  any  tepamie  state  to  resort 
to  any  means  of  resistance,  but  that  the  action  of  the  states  combined  was  contemplated ;  and  be 
refers  to  the  provision  of  Uie  constitution  for  calling  a  convention  of  all  the  states,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  number,  as  the  remedy  intended. 

"  The  reader,  not  particularly  conversant  with  American  politics,  will  find  some  advantage  in 
these  preliminary  remarks,  by  their  enabling  him  to  perceive  the  exact  position  advanced  by 
Mr.  Upshur  on  the  subject  of  nullification. 

*  This  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  uncorrected  proof  sheets  which  were  sent  off  hastilj 
by  the  mail-packet, — but  tliis  is  not  the  (act  Mr.  Macgregor,  on  this  point  (see  page  12),  is  ^ 
the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Spencer. 
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<*  Justice  to  him  requires  that  it  should  be  stated  in  his  own  words. 

*'  He  first  admits,  that  the  supreme  court  is  the  proper  tribunal,  in  the  last  resort,  to  determine 
whether  the  federal  government  has  transcended  its  constitutional  obligation,  or  not,  io  a  certain 
extent ;  that  its  decision  is  binding  and  absolutely  final,  so  far  as  the  court  has  Jurisdiction  over 
cases  affectins  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizens,  and  over  certain  others,  affecting  the  rights  of 
the  individual  states  ;  and  tliat  states,  as  well  as  individuals  in  these  cases,  have  not  '  an  inde- 
pendent right  to  construe,  control,  and  judge  of  the  obligations  of  the  federal  government, 
but  that  they  are  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  federal  courts,  so  far  as  they  have  authorised  and 
agreed  to  submit  to  them.*  So  far  Mr.  Upshur  has  but  expressed  the  clear  and  unequivocal 
import  of  the  constitution,  and  the  common  opinion  of  every  man  in  America,  who  has  ever 
publicly  declared  hb  opinion  on  the  subiect.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  tliat  the  dispute  is  rather 
about  a  question  of  fact  than  of  principle.  The  principle  is  conceded,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts  is  final  and  conclusive  in  all  cases  where  such  jurisdiction  exists.  The  dispute  is, 
whether  a  given  case  comes  within  that  jurisdiction.  If  it  does  not,  then  no  one  has  yet  con- 
tended that  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  would  be  more  effectual  in  determining  it,  than 
that  of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  it  would  still  remain  to  be  settled.  If  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy should  happen  to  be  a  powerful  state,  on  one  side,  and.the  federal  union,  on  the  other,  it  must 
be  cfetermined  by  physical  strength—as  all  controversies  must  be,  where  there  is  no  umpire,  and 
the  parties  will  not  amicably  adjust  them.  This  is  natural  nullification — independent  or  all  law, 
all  constitutiona,  and  all  compacts ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  revolution.  If  this  be  all  that 
Mr.  Upshur  and  his  nullifying  associates  mean — tiiat  when  the  federal  government  exercises 
powers  not  delegated,  no  decision  of  the  supreme  court  can  supply  the  defect  in  the  grant,  and 
that  resistance  to  oppression,  even  in  a  judicial  form,  is  a  riglit  and  a  duty,  few  or  none  on  this 
side  tlie  Atlantic  will  be  found  to  controvert  their  views.  And  it  is  very  immaterial  whether 
this  resistance  proceeds  from  voluntary  and  temporary  associations  of  inclividuals,  or  from  an 
organised  state  government.  Tlie  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  at  once  that  this  cannot  be  tlie 
question  at  issue,  respecting  which  so  much  ink  has  been  shed.  The  great  and  the  real  question 
is,  who  shall  decide  wnether  the  case  presented  does  or  does  not  fall  within  the  circle  of  powers, 
duties,  and  obligations  of  the  federal  government,  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution  ?  It  is  not  as 
Mr.  Upshur  would  have  the  reader  to  infer,  whether  a  state  may  resist  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  in  a  case  of  acknowledged  usurpation.  But  it  is,  whetlier  the  supreme  court  shall 
decide  whetlier  the  power  claimed  in  the  given  case  be  an  usurpation  or  not.  Now,  the  real 
object  of  the  nullifiers  is  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that  the  states  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  review  them,  like  an  appellate  tribunal ;  and  if  any  one  state 
conceives  that  the  ^eral  judiciary  has  sanctioned  an  usurpation,  it  may  of  its  own  will,  and  as  an 
incident  to  its  sovereignty,  apply  the  remedy  of  nullifying,  as  before  explained,  or  may  secede — 
withdraw  from  the  union. 

*'  Unwilling  at  the  onset  to  state  the  question  in  this  broad  form,  Mr.  Upshur,  after  making 
the  admission  before  quoted,  says, — *  But  there  are  many  cases  involving  the  question  of  federal 
power  which  are  not  cognisable  before  the  federal  courts;  and  of  course,  as  to  these  we  must  look 
out  for  some  other  umpire.*  And  in  this  case  it  b,  as  he  contends,  that  each  state  has  the  right 
to  construe  its  own  contracts,  and  decide  upon  its  own  rights  and  powers.  In  this  short  extract 
lies  the  root  of  the  whole  matter ;  every  thing  is  based  upon  the  quiet  and  apparently  simple 
assumption,  that  there  are  many  cases  involving  the  question  of  federal  power,  which  are  not 
cognisable  before  the  federal  courts.  Now,  this  is  utterly  denied,  and  it  is  averred  tliat  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  government,  no  sucli  case  has  ever  occurred,  and  from  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  it  cannot  occur.  In  other  words,  it  is  affirmed  that  no  case  can  be  conceived,  where 
federal  power  could  be  exercised  of  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  could  not  take 
cognisance^  by  means  of  a  suit  or  legal  proceeding  presenting  the  question  directly  to  them. 

**  If  an  officer  of  the  United  States  forcibly  collects  an  impost  upon  an  important  article,  the 
laws  and  the  forms  of  proceeding  enable  the  citizen  conceiving  himself  oppressed  to  present  the 
qnestion  by  an  action  at  law.  Tne  courts  act  upon  individuals ;  if  they  claim  to  be  clotlied  with 
authority  for  their  proceedings,  the  extent  and  constitutionality  of  that  authority  necessarily  come 
up  for  judgment.  If  the  officers  and  process  of  the  United  States  be  resisted,  civil  actions,  as  well 
as  criminal  prosecutions,  instantly  furnish  the  means  of  determining  whether  such  resistance  was 
justifiable  or  not.  By  the  terms  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  the 
judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority.  The  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Upshur 
supposes  a  law  of  Congress,  because,  without  the  authority  of  the  legislative  department  there  can 
be  no  exercise  of  the  federal  power.  And  as  if  to  remove  every  vestige  of  doubt,  and  to  provide 
for  cases,  if  any  should  occur,  which  did  not  arise  under  a  law  of  Congress,  the  same  section  pro- 
vides that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  '  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party,'  without  distinction  or  discrimination.  How  can  there  be  any  cases,  then,  '  involving  the 
question  of  federal  power,*  to  which  'the  judicial  power*  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend,  or 
which;  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Upshur,  *  are  not  cognisable  before  the  federal  courts  ?' 
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"  If  this,  then,  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Upshur  supposes,  '  in  which  the  question,  who  are  pttfties 
to  the  constitution,  becomes  all-important  and  controlling,'  the  question  itsdf  might  be  dismised 
as  of  no  practical  conseauence  ;  for  the  case  itself  never  can  occur.    But  although  introdaced  in 
this  quiet  and  unpretenaing  form,  the  question,  nevertheless,  is  one  which  lies  at  the  foundatioQ 
of  the  whole  argument  advanced  by  the  nullifiers.     Their  theory  is,  that  the  government  is  fede- 
rative—a confederation  of  sovereign  states,  and  not  consolidated^and  that  the  states,  the  parties 
to  the  league,  retain  the  right  to  construe  the  compact — the  constitution— each  for  its^,  and  to 
decide  upon  its  own  rights  and  powers.    It  is  for  this  purpose  that  Mr.  Upshur  has  examined 
our  colonial  history,  contending  that  we  were  not '  one  people*  before  the  adoption  of  our  owa 
constitution.    In  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  this  term,  no  one  will  dispute  hb  correctness.    The 
American  colonies  certainly  were  not  *  a  political  corporation ;'  and  great  injustice  would  be  done 
to  Judge  Story  by  the  supposition  that  he  maintained  such  an  historical  untruth.      Mr.  Up^ar 
has  also  shown,  what  no  one  had  ever  denied,  that  bv  the  articles  of  confederation  the  several 
states  retained  their  sovereignty  ;  and  he  might  have  added,  that  die  very  weakness  of  the  league 
which  connected  them  was  so  apparent — its  utter  unfitness,  either  in  war  or  in  peace,  to  anite 
the  common  strength  of  the   Americans,  to  restrain  the  powerful  states,  and  to  compel  the 
reluctant  to  contribute  equally  to  the  common  defence,  was  the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause, 
of  its  abandonment,  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution.    The  question  arises  under 
this  new  form  of  government.    The  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  waged  a  common  war, 
and  they,  unitediv  as  well  as  severally,  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  independent  by  tlie  treaty  of 
1783.     They  united  in  appointing  ambassadors  to  ne^tiate  this  treaty,  and,  by  its  terms  and  ope- 
ration, they  were  not  only  separated  from  Great  Britain,  but  were  bound  together  in  a  commcm 
mass.     France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  had  recognised  them  as  one  people,  and  £id  sent  ministeis  to 
the  body,  not  to  tne  several  states.    The  body  liad  formed  treaties  with  those  nations ;  it  had  acted 
as  a  nation,  had  assumed  its  duties  and  responsibilities — nay,  in  tlie  very  first  line  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  they  had  called  themselves '  one  people.'    They  were,  therefore,  to  some 
extent  'a  peofue ;'  tliey  were  in  the  incipient  stages  of  forming  *  a  political  corporation,*  and  were 
in  a  condition —physically,  morally,  and  politicallv — to  do  so.    Yet  Mr.  Upshur  remarks,  that  'in 
tlie  states  the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  people  of  the  states  respectivelv,  and  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  United  States  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  in  the  people  of  txie  Unit^  States,  if  there 
were  any  such  people  known  as  a  single  nation,  and  the  framers  of  the  federal  government.'   The 
historical  references  already  made  show  sufficiently  that  there  was  a  people  composing  the  thirteen 
colonies,  who  had  made  themselves  somewhat  extensively  known  as  a  single  nation,  having  an 
army  and  a  navy,  a  national  ensic^i,  issuing  a  national  currency,  represented  abroad  by  its  ministen, 
and  receiving  embassies  from  other  nations.     Tlie  first  condition  stated  by  Mr.  Upshur  would 
seem  to  have  been  complied  with.   As  to  the  second  condition,  viz.,  that  a  people  known  as  a 
single  nation  should  have  been  '  the  framers  of  the  federal  government' — perhaps  the  instrameat 
which  was  the  work  of  their  hands — will  be  allowed  to  be  good  evidence,  if  not  conclusive^  upon 
the  point.     It  commences  with  these  words  :  *  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order, 
&C.,  &c.,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.*      It  made 
provision  for  its  own  existence  by  its  last  article,  that  the  ratification  by  nine  states  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  its  establishment.     It  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  several  states,  not 
to  their  ordinary  legislatures,  but  to  conventions  elected  specially  to  consider  the  new  constitntioo, 
and  to  adopt  or  reject  it.     This  was  the  most  expedient  form  in  which  it  could  be  submitted  to 
the  people  directlv.     A  ballot,  or  a  viva  voce  vote  at  the  election  polls,  directly  upon  the  various 
parts  of  the  constitution,  was  obviously  objectionable,  if  not  wholly  impracticable ;  and  the  saaie 
object  was  obtained  by  calling  on  the  electors  to  choose  delegates  who  should  directly  and  imme- 
diately express  their  will.     Admitting,  then,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  ot  the  consti- 
tution the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  colonies  did  not  form  a  separate  and  distinct  political  cor- 
poration, perfect  in  its  organisation,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself,  yet  it  must  be  apparent  that 
they  had  so  long  associate  together  under  a  common  government,  had  exercised  unitedly  so  manv 
of  the  functions  of  the  national  sovereignty,  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  become  integrated, 
and  to  perfect  their  identity ;  and  the  exact  question  is,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  coDstitntion 
upon  them  in  this  respect  ? 

"  There  has  certainly  been  a  class  of  politicians  who  have  contended  that  this  effect  was  a 
complete  consolidation,  and  that  the  federative  principle  was  extinguished.  Another  class,  and 
these  are  the  nullifiers,  maintain  that  the  federative  principle  still  prevails  as  effectually  under  die 
new  constitution  as  it  did  under  the  articles  of  confederation  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  sepa- 
rate states  have  the  same  right  as  before  to  constnie  for  themselves  the  new  compact — in  otner 
words,  to  set  aside  the  decisions  of  the  federal  judiciary.  There  is  another  class,  comprising,  it  is 
believed,  two-thirds  of  the  American  people,  who  hold  both  these  views  to  be  extremes,  andto  be 
fallacious,  and  who  adopt  a  middle  course  regarding  the  federal  government  as  both  federative 
and  consolidated— federative  in  its  origin,  federative  in  reference  to  domestic  and  internal  con- 
cerns, and  yet  consolidated ;  that  is,  an  independent  integer,  a  popular  government  in  rdation  to 
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should  continue  to  govern  itself  in  all  that  concerned  its  internal  prosperity,  while  the  entire  nation, 
represented  by  the  union,  should  continue  to  form  a  compact  body,  and  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  people.'  And  the  whole  matter  is  condensed  in  one  line :  *  The  United  States  form 
not  only  a  republic,  but  a  confederation  ;'  and  he  shows  that  the  authority  of  the  nation  is  more 
ceniral  than  it  was  in  France  or  Spain,  when  the  American  constitution  was  adopted.  The  identity 
of  the  people  of  the  several  states,  their  rmenest,  as  Mr.  Upshur  expresses  it,  is  very  clearly  shown 
by^  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article.  *  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states.'  Here  is  a  provision  that  operates,  not 
upon  the  states,  but  individually  upon  every  citizen,  clothing  him  with  a  new  character,  in  addition 
to  that  he  already  possesses.  It  enables  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  to  inherit  lands  by  descent  in 
Massachusetts ;  it  removes  all  alienage  at  once,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  a  foreign  feature.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  first  section  of  the  same  article,  which  gives  full  faith  and  credit  in  *  each  state 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state,'  and  which  has  been  held 
by  all  our  courts  to  give  them  the  same  effect  in  every  part  of  the  union  that  they  have  in  the 
state  where  they  originate,  or  upon  the  power  given  to  Congress  exclusively,  pf  establishing  the 
mode  of  making  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  without  adverting  to  various  other  provisions 
of  a  similar  character,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  rest  on  this  single  section,  which  makes  the  citizen 
of  one  state  a  citizen  of  every  state,  to  demonstrate  that  the  union  is  not  a  mere  confederacy,  or 
league  of  sovereign  states,  but  that  it  is  an  integer,  a  political  body  under  a  constitution  which  de- 
clares that  treason  may  be  committed  against  it  by  declaring  war,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies.  It 
becomes  quite  immaterial  how  this  result  was  accomplished,  or  who  were  the  parties  to  the  in- 
strument by  which  it  was  effected.  The  question,  and  the  only  question,  is,  what  b  the  political 
condition  of  the  people  under  that  instrument  ?  Are  they  one  people,  or  are  they  twenty-seven 
distinct  people,  alien  to  each  other? 

"  Contenting  myself  with  these  general  views  of  some  of  the  leading  and  prominent  features  of 
the  constitution,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Upshur  in  his  examination  of  the 
structure  of  the  different  departments.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  federative.  The  ordinary  course  of  electing  a  president  by  the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  in  choosing  special  delegates  to  express  their  will  on  that  subject,  is  also  certainly 
not  federative ;  while  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  elect  in  the  first  instance, 
is  evidently  federation  ;  and  thus,  in  the  structure  of  the  departments,  the  federative  and  the  con- 
solidating, or  central  principle,  are  both  adopted^  and  are  applied  as  the  nature  of  the  power  to  be 
conferred  may  require. 

**  We  may  now  approach  more  directly  the  true  question  which  the  nullifiers  present  against 
the  residue  of  their  countrymen,  and  which  Mr.  Upshur  has  rather  intimated  than  dbtinctly 
avowed.  After  enumerating  at  some  length  the  cases  to  which  the  judicial  authority  of  the  United 
States  extends,  he  refers  to  the  tenth  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that 
'  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.'  And  he  contends  that  these  pot&er# 
are  reserved  as  well  against  the  judiciary  as  against  the  other  departments  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ;  that  among  these  powers  is  that  of  each  state,  judging  alone  of  its  own  compacts  and  agree- 
ments ;  that  the  constitution  being  such  a  compact,  each  state  has  a  right  to  interpret  it  for  itself, 
unlets^  and  then  comes  a  most  important  qualification,  which  presents  the  point  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy, •  unless  it  (each  state)  lias  clearly  waived  that  right  in  favour  of  another  power,*  Now 
the  position  advanced  and  maintained  by  all  parties  in  America,  except  the  nullifiers,  b,  that  by 
the  very  terms  of  this  compact  this  right  of  each  state  to  interpret  it  for  itself,  has  been  expressly 
waived  in  favour  of  the  fedend  judiciary.  No  language  which  I  can  employ  would  so  clearly  state 
this  position  as  that  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  :  *  The  attributes  of  the  federal  government,'  he  says, 
*  were,  therefore,  carefully  enumerated,  and  all  that  was  not  included  among  them,  was  declared  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  privileges  of  the  several  governments  of  the  states.  Thus  the  government 
of  the  states  remained  the  rule,  and  that  of  the  confederation  became  the  exception.  But  as  it 
was  foreseen  that  in  practice  questions  might  arise  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  this  exceptional  autho- 
rity, and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  submit  those  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice  established  in  the  states  by  the  states  themselves,  a  high  federal  court  was  created  which 
was  destined,  among  other  functions  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  which  had  been  established 
by  the  constitution  between  the  two  rival  governments.'  *  To  suppose,'  he  remarks  in  another 
place, '  that  a  state  can  subsist,  when  its  fundamental  laws  may  be  subjected  to  four-and-twenty 
different  interpretations  at  the  same  time,  is  to  advance  a  proposition  alike  contrary  to  reason  and 
to  experience.  The  object  of  the  erection  of  a  federal  tribunal,  was  to  prevent  the  courts  of  the  states 
from  deciding  Questions  affecting  the  national  interests  in  their  own  departments,  and  so  to  form  a 
uniform  body  of  jurisprudence  for  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  union.'  The  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  was,  therefore,  invested  with  the  right  of  determining  all  questions  of  juris- 
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diction.  And  to  effect  this  purpose,  can  language  be  more  dear  and  explicit  than  that  of  the  teeood 
section  of  the  third  article  r  *  llie  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  ail  cases  in  law  and  equity  aiisbg 
under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  nade 
under  their  authority,  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shaU  be  a  party,'  &e.  If  it 
emtends  to  them  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  refening  tbea 
to  some  other  power  or  tribunal.  It  has  already  been  shewn  it  is  supposed  that  this  descriptios 
necessarily  comprises  eferv  case  tliat  can  possibly  arise,  involving  the  exercise  of  the  federal  power. 
Every  such  case  must  be  founded  on  a  claim  that  it  springs  from  the  authority  given  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  then  the  courts  must  decide  whether  it  *  arises  under  the  constitution.'  If  it  does  oot 
it  must  be  dismissed.  If  it  does,  the  courts  must  entertain  and  decide  it.  And  it  is  somewhitei- 
traordinary  that  this  very  power  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Upshur  in  a  previous  part  of  his  remarks:  'So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  federal  constitution  has  provided  for  the  subject  at  aiU  the  supreme  court  ii 
beyond  question,  the^No/ judge  or  arbiter ;  and  this,  too,  whether  the  jurisdiction  which  itexfr- 
cises  be  legitimate  or  usurped/  These  are  hb  words,  and  they  afford  a  complete  and  perfect  answer 
to  tlie  qualification  he  makes  of  the  right  of  each  state  to  interpret  the  constitutioD  for  its^ 
'  unless  it  has  clearly  waived  that  right  in  favour  of  another  power.'  If,  then,  the  federal  coostita- 
tion  has  provided  for  the  subject  in  the  way  he  states,  and  if  the  states  have  assented  to  that  pro- 
vision by  adopting  tlie  constitution,  have  they  not '  waived  the  right  of  interpreting  it  in  &rour 
of  another  power  P*" 

"  But  Mr.  Upshur  says,  that  it  is  not  waived,  and  this,  he  says,  is  apparent  from  the  &ct  'tist 
if  the  judiciary  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  extent  of  their  own  powers,  tlieir  powers  are  unirecsd 
and  the  enumeration  in  the  constitution  is  idle  and  useless.'  Now,  with  deference  be  it  said,  this 
is  very  inconclusive.  The  liability  of  any  power  to  abuse  to  gross  perversion,  does  not,  in  soaod 
minds,  tend  in  the  least  to  prove  its  non-existence.  The  same  remark,  whicli  Mr.  Upshur  makes 
in  reference  to  tlie  judiciary,  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  states.  If  the^  are  '  the  sole  judges 
of  their  own  powers,  their  powers  are  universal,'  and  the  grant  of  authority  to  the  todoal 
government,  or  to  the  judicary,  is  'idle  and  useless.'  The  question,  liowever,  still  remaios, 
whether  the  power  has  been  granted  ?  The  object  of  all  political  compacts  and  consdtutioiit  ii 
to  produce  and  preserve  peace,  and  to  prevent  wars,  by  providing  a  mode  of  final  setdeoest 
peaceably  by  an  independent  tribunal.  Every  umpire  may  err  ;  may  enlarge  its  jurisdicdoo,  and 
take  cognisance  of  what  is  not  submitted  to  it.  In  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  the  questioo 
is  open,  whether  it  is  better  to  incur  this  hazard,  than  the  opposite  one  of  having  nothing  fiialh 
settled?  And  this  was  tlie  very  question  which  the  framers  of  our  constitution  cd^idered, 
and  debated  and  decided,  and  this  decision  having  been  ratified  by  the  states,  as  well  as  bj  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  is  too  late  to  seek  to  evade  it  by  ouestioning  its  wisdom. 

**  Mr.  Upshur,  however,  persists  in  falling  back  on  principles  anterior  to  the  constitntioe, 
instead  of  looking  to  that  instrument  alone  ;  and  he  urges  that  the  federal  government  is  tbe 
creature  of  the  states  ;  that  it  is  a  mere  agent,  with  limited  powers,  and  then  asks,—' Shall  tbe 
agent  be  permitted  to  judge  of  tlie  extent  of  his  own  powers,  without  reference  to  bis  ooosd- 
tuents  ?  To  a  certain  extent  he  is  compelled  to  do  this,  in  the  very  act  of  exercising  then;  but 
this  is  always  in  subordination  to  the  authority  by  whom  his  powers  were  conferred.'  Beside, 
the  fallacv,  as  it  is  believed  to  be,  tliat  the  federal  government  is  the  creature  of  the  states, is 
dbtinguislied  from  the  people  of  the  states,  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  considering  tbe 
Judiciary  as  an  ogerU  to  exercise  certain  political  powers— as  a  mere  attorney,  in  &ct,  to  peHoni 
certain  delegatedfunctions,  and  as  being  subordinate  to  the  states,  by  whom  it  is  intended  to  be 
implied  the  judicial  power  was  conferred.  It  is  conceived  that  its  functions  are  of  a  cbaract^ 
entirely  different.  As  its  very  name  imports,  it  is  to  adjudge — not  execute,  nor  legislate.  It  is 
the  means  by  which  disputes  and  controversies  are  to  be  terminated,  without  a  resort  to  force. 
It  is  the  contrivance  of  civilisation,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to  the  law  of  nature.  Itistbeksi 
and  strongest  link  which  unites  the  ends  of  the  chain  of  civil  government,  and  renders  thatcoB- 
plete,  which,  without  it,  would  not  deserve  the  name  of  government.  So  far  from  partaking  a 
tlie  nature  of  agents,  or  being  subordinate  to  the  authority  which  conferred  their  powers,  die 
judiciary  are  by  tlie  constitution  rendered  wholly  independent  of  their  constituents,  who  caooot 
revoke  or  annul  the  authority  once  granted ;  and,  instead  of  being  subordinate,  they  ire  by  tbe 
same  instrument  placed  above  those  who  created  tliem,  and  administer  the  law  to  them  and  to  all 
others.  Even  controversies  between  states  are  subjects  of  their  jurisdiction.  What  becooes 
then  of  thb  idea  of  their  being  agents,  and  bound  to  make  *  reference  to  their  constituents'  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  powers  ?  ^ 

"It  will  be  observed,  that  Uie  argument  of  Mr.  Upshur  covers  the  whole  ground.  ' True,' w 
says,  '  the  states  ought  to  be,  and,  I  presume,  will  be,  extremely  careful  oot  to  interpose  their 
sovereien  power  against  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  in  any  case  where  tliat  court  deari^r 
has  jurisdiction.'  But  this  involves  the  very  point  of  determining  whether  it  has  jurbdicuon  or 
not ;  and  whatever  may  be  Mr  Upshur^s  opinion  of  certain  cases  being  cUarUi  within  their 
jurisdiction,  a  state  which  has  passed  a  ttop^aw,  as  it  is  termed— an  act  to  suspend  the  collectioo 
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of  debts,  or  to  prerent  their  recovery — will  not  be  very  scrupulous  io  its  construction  of  one  part 
of  a  constitution  which  interposes  a  check  to  its  rashness,  when  it  has  already  violated  another 
part  of  tlie  same  instrument.  In  truth,  this  doctrine,  that  a  judiciary  is  not  '  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  its  own  powers  without  reference  to  its  constituents,'  at  one  blow  prostrates  tliat 
department  of  goremraent  in  the  states^  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  For,  if  it  be  true  in  one 
case,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  other.  Mr.  Upshur  was  himself  a  local  judge  in  Virginia ;  but  history 
does  not  record  the  instance  of  his  having  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  of  that  state,  which 
passed  the  laws  instituting  his  court,  and  which  appointed  him  to  the  office ;  for  its  directions  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  judicial  jurisdiction,  although  many  perplexing  cases  of  that  kind  must  have 
occurred  before  him. 

*'  The  argument,  so  often  repeated  in  Mr.  Upshnr*s  remarks,  that  because  the  constitution  vras 
a  compact  between  the  states,  one  with  the  other,  each  must  possess  the  right  to  construe  it  for 
itself,  is  deemed  a  very  dangerous  follacy.  According  to  our  ideas,  every  government  is  the  result 
of  a  compact,  express  or  implied,  by  those  who  submit  to  it.  In  the  states  then  the  citizens  who 
are  the  parties  to  this  compact  must  respectively  have  the  same  right  to  construe  it  for  themselves, 
and  in  a  clear  case  of  judicial  usurpation  must  have  the  right  to  nullify  the  decision.  Before  ad- 
mitting such  consequences  it  will  be  well  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  premises  from  which  they 
flow.  Now,  as  remarked  in  General  Jackson's  proclamation  in  1832;  it  is  precisely  because  it  is 
a  compact  that  the  parties  cannot  depart  from  it.  It  is  an  agreement,  a  binding  obligation,  entered 
into  for  mutual  benefit,  and  upon  a  mutual  consideration  between  the  respective  parties,  that  they 
will  respectively  fulfil  the  obligations  and  perform  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  Each  party  has  an 
interest  in  its  performance  by  the  other,  and  therefore  no  party  can  withdraw  from  that  per- 
formance without  the  consent  of  the  others.  To  secure  thb  performance,  all  the  parties  have 
agreed  upon  the  creation  of  a  distinct  and  independent  tribunal  to  determine  their  controversies, 
not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  the  common  or  federal  government,  and  have  further  agreed 
that  sudi  determination  shall  be  final.  That  tribunal  is  not  the  agent  or  functionary  of  the  federal 
government  alone.  Its  members  roust  be  appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  states,  expressed  by  their  representatives  in  the  senate.  They  are  the  umpires  chosen  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  states  conjointly.  The  very  first  step  which  that  tribunal  must  always 
take  when  a  case  is  presented  to  it,  is  to  inquire  whether  it  be  one  of  those  that  have  been  agreed 
on  to  be  submitted  to  its  determination.  Now  the  pretence  tliat  one  of  the  parties  may  under 
this  agreement  revise  the  decision  of  this  tribunal,  and  decide  for  itself  whether  a  given  case  was 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  is  to  nullify  not  only  the  decision  but  the  agreement  itself.  But  thb  it 
has  no  moral  or  political  right  to  do.  It  would  be  a  shameful  violation  of  not  only  its  faith,  but 
an  outrage  upon  all  the  other  parties  to  the  compact,  which  they  would  have  the  unquestionable 
right  to  resent  and  to  punish.  This  then  would  immediately  bring  on  a  war.  It  is  to  avoid  this 
very  conseqiience  that  the  tribunal  created  to  decide  these  controversies  is  armed  with  power  to 
enforce  its  decisions ;  and,  fortunately,  it  operates  not  on  states,  but  on  individuals,  on  the  citi- 
zens composing  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  a  state  should,  through  its  courts,  imprison 
or  otherwise  punish  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  for  executing  one  of  its  laws,  the  persons 
committing  the  offence  would  be  held  responsible,  and  to  enforce  that  responsibility  the  whole 
power,  civil  and  military,  of  all  the  other  states,  would  be  put  in  requisition.  Such  are  the  gua- 
rantees of  our  constitution,  and  that  they  are  effectual  ana  will  be  called  into  action  whenever 
occasion  shall  require,  has  already  been  proved  in  a  case  peculiarly  calculated  to  test  their  value 
and  strength. 

"  With  these  remarks  Mr.  Upshur's  views  on  the  doctrine  of  nullification  are  dismissed, 
although  the  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  Many  incidental  matters  have  been  purposely 
omitted  with  the  view  of  engaging  attention  to  the  one  single  point  involved.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  at  least  appear  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  miserable  rope  of  sand 
which  the  nullifying  doctrine  would  render  it,  and  that  we  do  not  hold  our  liberties  our  rights,  and 
our  property,  by  the  feeble  tenure  of  the  fitful  caprice  of  a  state  exasperated  into  fuiy  by  faction, 
or  overawed  by  combinations  of  powerful  interests. 

**  I  have  no  disposition  to  follow  Mr.  Upshur  in  his  remarks  upon  that  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  allows  representation  to  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  one 
of  the  results  of  a  compromise  without  which  no  constitution  could  have  been  formed.  What- 
cTcr  doubts  of  its  justice  or  its  expediency  may  be  entertained,  every  good  citizen  will  observe  and 
obey  it  in  its  integrity. 

"  He  also  remarks  upon  the  omission  in  the  constitution  to  provide  for  removals  from  office. 
He  miglit  have  noticed  a  hundred  other  omissions  of  details  which  necessarily  flow  from  express 
provisions,  or  which  are  supplied  by  the  usages  of  the  country  from  which  we  borrow  our  language 
and  so  many  of  our  legal  and  political  institutions. 

"  He  regards  as  a  'striking  imperfection'  in  our  constitution  the  existence  of  the  veto-power, 
and  adds  the  right  to  forbid  the  *  people  to  pass  whatever  laws  they  please,  is  the  right  to  deprive 
them  of  self-government'     Can  this  be  the  view  of  a  statesman,  or  even  of  a  lawyer  ?     The  veto 
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power,  or  the  veto,  does  not  forbid  the  people  to  pass  what  laws  they  please.  Uow  modi  bom 
accurate  and  discriminating  is  the  accomplished  author  of  '  Democracy  in  America'  1  The  Teto  iw 
as  he  represents  it,  an  appeal  to  the  people  by  a  president,  in  defence  of  the  independeoce  whid 
the  constitution  awards  him.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  represeDtBtiici 
of  the  people,  to  re<«onsider  the  matter,  and  if  two^irds  of  both  houses  still  believe  the  pio- 
posed  bill  to  be  just  and  constitutional,  they  may  pass  it  notwithstanding  the  president's  o%& 
tions.  It  is  a  suspenshn  veto,  not  an  absolute  one,  as  in  England  ;  and  without  it  the  presidesi 
would  long  since  have  been  stripped  of  every  valiwble  function  of  his  office,  or  rendered  uttei^ 
dependent  on  the  Congress.  In  fifty-five  years  that  iiave  elapsed  since  the  power  was  granted,  k 
has  not  been  exercised  more  than  ten  or  twelve  times :  and  in  every  instance  but  one  its  exetoK 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  people. 

*'The  re-eligibility  of  the  president  from  term  to  term  is  also  complained  of  bj  Mr.UpifasT. 
and  he  thinks  proper  to  add,  *  Presidents  are  now  made,  not  by  the  free  suffrage  of  the  peopk; 
but  by  party  management.*  But  he  has  not  intimated  that  the  ineligibility  of  a  president  would  bm 
the  least  effect  in  preventing  party  management.  A  president  has  the  same  means  of  cfaooaai 
his  successor— nay,  greater  means  than  of  promoting  his  own  re-election  ;  and  we  have  not  kmai 
less  party  management  during  the  second  term  to  which  our  presidents  are  limited  by  the  unwrittts 
law  of  public  opinion,  than  during  their  first  term^  when  they  were  candidates  for  re-election.  It 
is  obvious  that  exigencies  may  arise,  such  as  a  foreign  war,  which  would  require  indispensably  the 
continuance  in  power  of  an  existing  administration,  that  it  might  carry  out  apian  of  measures  it 
had  devised.  The  opinion  that  ordinarily  the  same  person  should  not  serve  more  than  once  ia 
the  presidential  office  is  becoming  prevalent :  and  a  sound  public  sentiment  will  doubtless  rego- 
late  the  matter  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  it  could  be  done  by  a  positive  provision  of  the  co»d- 
tution. 

"In  conclusion,  I  ask  leave  to  express  a  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Upshur  could  have  found 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  his  country  worthy  of  his  commendation,  and  that  his  ingennitj 
should liave  been  employed  in  attempting  to  prove  it  utteriy  defective,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
government  of  laws,  incapable  of  restraining  the  oppressions  of  powerful  states,  and  of  afibrdiqg 
the  shelter  and  protection  which  it  promised  to  every  citizen.  If  these  remarks  shall  have  tbe 
effect  of  dispelling  such  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  that  distinguished  body  of  men  who 
calmly  and  deliberately  weighed  every  suggestion  that  sprang  from  their  own  minds,  or  was 
suggested  to  them  by  others;  who  investigated  most  carefully  the  very  peculiar  condition  of  cbe 
states,  and  understood  their  various  local  interests ;  who  had  felt  the  defects  of  the  confederatioB 
in  seven  years  of  war  and  six  of  peace ;  and  invoking  the  blessing  and  aid  of  Divine  Provideaoe, 
devoted  themselves  to  their  task  with  a  fidelity,  patience,  and  forbearance  which  have  been  tlie 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  finally  produced  the  first  written  constitution  of  govemmeat  that 
ever  emanated  direct  from  the  people  thonselves — a  constitution  venerated  by  the  intdligence  of 
all  Europe,  and  enshrined  in  tlie  hearts  of  all  patriotic  Americans ;  if  that  constitution  shall  have 
been  in  any  degree  cleared  of  the  mists  with  which  a  partial,  theoretic,  and  created  imaginatioa 
had  invested  it,  I  shall  be  thankful,  and  shall  feel  that  neither  my  tiaie  nor  the  patience  of  tke 
reader  has  been  misspent. 

"*  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  June  14,  1845. 

"  (Signed)        J.  C.  SrevcEa.* 


CHAPTER    XLIL 


COMMERCIAL  POLICY  AND  LEGISLATION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

1.   ENGLAND. 

In  order  to  comprehend,  distinctly,  the  oommercial  policy,  and  legislation,  d 
the  United  States  of  America^  it  will  be  indispensable  to  review,  cursorily,  the 
former,  and  recent,  commercial  policy,  and  l^slation  of  England ;  and,  it  will  then 
appear  evident^  that  all  the  erroneous  principles,  which  have  d^raded  the  com- 
mercial laws  of  America,  bear  a  closely  imitative  affinity  to  those  fallacioiis  l^jis- 
lative  commercial  enactments,  that  have  been  maintained,  since  the  first  planting 
of  her  trans- Atiantic  colonies,  by  England. 
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It  would  have  been  superfluous  to  advert  to  the  former,  and  recent^  commercial 
policy  of  England,  were  it  not,  that  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  states  of 
continental  £urope,  the  example  of  Ungland,  however  unsound,  is  always  referred  to, 
by  the  advocates  of  the  fallacies  of  legislative  protection  to  national  industry,  inge* 
ssuiiy,  and  enterprise.  We  state  boldly,  that  England  owes  not  her  prosperity  to 
that  specious  legislative  protection,  which  America  and  other  nations,  extol  as  saga- 
cious wisdom  ;  or,  as  grasping  maritime,  and  commercial,  monopoly,  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers,  and  lawgivers,  of  Britain.  We  repeat,  that  which  we  have  frequently 
endeavoured  to  prove,  and  which  happily,  although  the  progress  of  conviction  has 
been  slow,-  is  now  very  generally  believed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which 
will  be,  at  no  remote  period,  as  generally  entertained,  and  acted  upon,  in  the 
United  States, — but  which  foreign  statesmen,  and  foreign  writers,  have  very 
seldom  admitted. — We  repeat,  that  England  has  attained  her  prosperity, — ^not 
by  the  aid, — ^but  in  defiance,  of  her  illiberal  commercial  system ; — ^that  England 
has  owed  her  wealth,  and  power,  and  even  her  liberty,  to  her  geographical  posi- 
tion; to  her  many  commanding  hairbours ;  to  her  fisheries,  which  originated  her 
naval  architecture  and  her  fleets  ;  to  the  vast  power  of  production,  yielded  by 
her  mines  of  coal  and  iron — interstrat^d  for  the  coal  to  smelt  the  iron ; — to  the 
coal  fields,  generally,  of  the  north,  central,  and  western  counties,  and  of  Wales ; 
to  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  Clyde ;  to  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire,  and  Gloucester* 
shire  ;  to  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales ;— *to  her  geological 
formation,  from  her  granite,  and  limestone,  to  the  chalk  and  sandstone  ; — to  the 
variety,  elevations,  and  depressions  of  her  soils,  rising,  from  the  rich,  low,  lands 
of  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnshire, — ^from  the  fertile  valleys  and  plains 
of  the  south,  and  of  the  central  counties,  up  to  the  pastures,  on  the  heights  of 
the  South  Downs, — on  the  hills  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire, — ^and  up.  to  the 
peaks  of  Derby,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumberland : — to  soils  and 
pastures,  varying  from  the  straths,  and  dales,  of  Scotland,  up  to  the  brows  of  the 
Cheviot  and  Pentland  hills,  and,  north,  to  Bredalbane,  to  the  Grampians,  and  to 
the  highlands  i — to  the  materials  for  bidlding,  which  her  stone,  lime,  and  slate, 
quarries,  and  her  days,  and  her  woods,  have  yielded; — to  her  oak,  and  other 
forests,  which  enabled  her  to  build  her  war  fleets,  her  merchant  ships,  her  coasting 
vessels,  and  her  fishing  boats,  until  wood,  when  wanted,  oould  have  been  brought 
to  her  ports,  and  ship  yards,  from  afar; — to  the  very  inconstancy  of  a  climate, 
not  liable  to  great  heat,  nor  to  intense  cold : — and«  superadded  to  these  great 
natural  advantages, — to  those  political,  moral,  and  inventive  elements,  without 
which  all  other  blessings  would  have  been  of  minor  power : — that  is  to  say, — 
to  civil  liberty,  under  the  constitution  of  England,  founded  on  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  strengthened,  and  secured  by  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement: — to  the  perseverance,  and 
industry  of  her  people; — ^to  the  enterprise  of  her  manufacturers,  and  the 
skill  of  her  artisans ;  to  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  the  canals  which  it  origi- 
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nated ; — to  the  steam-engine,  spinning-jenny,  mtile,  and  power-loom  ; — ^to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  her  princely  merchants ; — and,  to  the  hardy  intrepidity 
of  her  brave  mariners  : — ^To  all  these  physical,  and  moral  elements,  does 
Great  Britain  owe  her  power,  and  prosperity, — ^her  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial wealth, — her  ability,  in  the  maintenance  of  her  power  and  credit,  to  pay  h^ 
taxation  and  high  rents : — in  despite  of  monopolies,  protective  duties,  and  desff 
food; — in  despite  of  all  these  banes  to  national  prosperity — banes  to  national  pro- 
gress, which  all  countries,  and  none  more  so  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  tiie 
United  States,  would  act  wisely  by  cancelling  from  their  legislation. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  England  also  escaped,  on  her  own  soil,  the 
perpetual  wars,  which  devastated,  and  prevented  the  manufacturing  industry  of, 
the  continental  states  of  Europe ;  and  although  her  taxation,  and  her  public  debt, 
have  been  carried  to  an  incredible  height,  and  her  people  compelled  to  pay  hi 
higher  for  maintaining  existence,  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  yet  the  genius 
and  character  of  her  people,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  British  islands, 
have  enabled  her,  in  defiance  of  Napoleon's  wars  and  decrees — in  spite  of  h^ 
taxation  and  dear  food,  to  enrich  herself,  so  far,  as  to  bear  all  her  war  burdens. 
Her  people  were  enabled  to  do  all  this,  and  to  pay  those  high  prices  for  bread 
and  butchers'  meat,  which  served  to  yield  high  rents  to  the  landlords  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;— not  by  restrictive  legislation,  but  by  home  industry,  and  by 
maritime  enterprise, — ^by  a  most  profitable  carrying-trade, — and,  by  throwing  her 
manufactures,  with  great  gain,  into  all  the  markets  of  the  world:  while  the  industry, 
of  other  European  countries,  was  paralyzed  by  the  insecurity,  occasioned  by 
desolating  invasions. 

In  time  of  war,  the  harbours  of  England  gave  her  military,  and  commercial, 
fleets,  an  incalculable  advantage  over  those  of  continental  Europe.  Lying  west  of 
the  continent,  the  prevailing  winds,  which  prevented  foreign  ships  from  putting  to 
sea,  enabled  those  of  the  east  coasts,  of  Britain,  and  Ireland,  to  leave  their  ports; 
those  of  the  west  coasts  being  at  the  same  time  safe,  from  their  position,  as  wdl 
as  from  the  protection  of  our  ships  of  war,  cruising  in,  and  off,  the  entrance  of 
the  English  and  Irish  Channels.  Thus,  while  the  nations  of  the  continent  were 
disturbed  in  all  their  industrious  pursuits.  Great  Britain  enjoyed,  from  her 
geographical  situation  and  commanding  harbours,  peace  at  home,  and  the  opp<«- 
tunity  of  supplying  the  rest  of  the  worid  with  her  domestic  fabrics  ami  the 
produce  of  her  colonies.  In  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  our 
manufactures  found  their  way  into  die  heart  of  Germany,  and  Italy;  while,  even 
in  France,  we  clothed  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon !  Thus,  although  taxed,  beyond 
idl  possible  calculation  of  endurance,  die  natural  advantages  of  England,  and  the 
enterprise  of  her  people,  enabled  her  to  withstand,  in  magnificent  splendour,  the 
convulsions  that  shook  the  continent  to  its  foundation* 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  last  war,  and  since  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
the  navigation  laws  of  England,  and  the  system  of  high  duties,  or  the  prohibition 
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of  the  fabrics  of  other  countries,  similar  to  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  were,  it  is  true,  in  full  force :  the  only  valve  of  elusion^  escape,  and 
circumvention  of  these  laws^  being  the  contraband  trade. 

But  let  us  fully  understand  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  of  America,  during 
that  period. 

For  a  great  portion  of  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  passing  of  the 
navigation  act*  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  continent  of  Europe  was  involved  in 

*  We  have  never  attributed  our  maritime  greatness  to  the  much  extolled  Navigation  Act  The 
geographical  position  of  England  rendered  her  always,  to  some  extent,  a  maritime  power.  The 
Daoish  invasions,  and  their  settlement  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  increased  the  spirit  of  naval 
adventure,  and  tolls  and  customs  were  levied  in  the  port  of  London  before  the  Angles  discontinued 
selling  their  children  to  foreign  countries,  which  slave  trade  did  not  cease  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  of  Canute  the  Great.  In  tlie  reign  of  King  John,  1213,  his  fleet  is  said  to  have  captured 
300,  and  sunk  100  French  ships  near  Helvoetsluys,  being  the  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet,  sent 
by  Philiippe  Augustus  against  the  Flemings ;  and  we  find  a  commercial  and  navigation  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Norway,  as  early  as  1230,  and  a  similar  treaty  with  Flanders  as  early  as  1274. 

In  1302,  the  same  year  that  the  mariner's  compass  is  asserted  to  liave  been  invented,  Edward  I. 
passed  a  law,  Charta  Mercatoria,  for  the  protection  of  foreign  merchants  in  England ;  and  the 
Cinque  Ports  were  then  compelled  to  provide  him  with  fifty-seven  ships.  Two  years  after,  he  was 
enabled  io  lend  her  biggest  ships  of  war  to  France. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  that  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  con- 
cluded between  England,  and  Portugal,  Spain,  Venice,  Holland,  Genoa,  the  towns  of  Flanders, 
Cologne,  Pisa,  and  witli  Scotland  and  Finland.  Edward  III.  had  a  great  galley  built  for  him  at 
Nice.  In  1393  Ensland  fends  ships  of  war  to  Denmark.  In  1483  the  king  of  England  prohibits 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures. 

In  1512,  the  king  formed  a  permanent  rtyal  navy.  He  had  one  ship  of  1000  tons,  and  hired 
two  ships  of  war  to  Venice  to  nght  against  the  Turks. 


stance, 

subjects 

ships  of  the  king's  subjects,  on  forfeiture  of  their  ships  and  merchandise,  in  which  also  the  greater 

part  of  the  crew  shall  be  the  king's  subjects." 

Henry  VII.  prohibited  the  importation   of  certain  commodities,  unless  imported  in 
ships  belonging  to  English  owners,  and  manned  by  English  seamen.     By  the  5  Eliz. 
c.  5,  foreign  ships  were  excluded  from  our  fisheries  and  coasting  trade.     The  Parlia- 
ment, in  1650,  prohibited  all  ships,  of  all  foreign  nations  whatever,  from  trading  with 
the  plantations  in  America,  without  having  previously  obtained  a  licence ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1651,  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  passed  the  famous  Aet  oj 
Navigotumy  intended  ^  to  promote  British  navigation,  and  to   weaken  or  destroy  the 
naval  power  of  the  Dutch.*    The  act  declared  •  that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever, 
of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  im- 
ported either  into  England  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations,  except  in  ships  belong- 
ing to  English  subjects,  and  of  which  the  master  and  the  greater  number  of  the  crew 
were  also  English ;  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  except  in   British  ship?,  or 
hi  $uch  ships  as  were  the  real  property  of  the  people  of  the  country  or  place,  in  which  the 
goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  could  only  be,  or,  most  usually  were,  exported. 
The  Dutch  had  but  little  home  produce  to  export.     The  act  of  the  Commonwealth 
not  having  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute-book,  the  provisions  of  the  Navigation 
Act  were  embodied,  with  some  little  modifications,  in  the  act  of  12  Car.  2,  c.  18.     It  was 
broadly  proclaimed,  and  considered  to  be,  the  Charta  Maritima  of  England  ! 

In  the  14th  of  Charles  II.  a  supplemental  statute  was  passed,  for  obviating  eva- 
sions of  the  previous  statute.  The  latter  statute  prohibited  all  importation  of  a  long  list 
of  enumerated  commodities,  under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  vsssels,  whether  British 
or  foreign,  under  the  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  ships  and  goods,  from 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  were  included  in  the  12  Car.  2, 
c.  18. 
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war,  and  manafticturing  industry  was  consequently  paralysed  except  in  EngUod. 
The  fleets  of  England  were  generally  victorious^  and  often  enriched  the  coontzj 

Amongst  the  very  few  fallacies  uttered  by  Adam  Smithy  u  his  admiration  of  tlie 
navigation  laws.  '  When/  says  he  *  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,  though  Eoglaod 
and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  t^ 
two  nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  government  of  the  long  parliament,  whicb  first 
framed  this  act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the  Pro- 
tector and  of  Charles  II.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regnbtiofit 
of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  national  animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  hot- 
ever,  as  if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  National  ani- 
mosity at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the  very  same  object  which  the  most  delibente 
wisdom  would  have  recommended, — the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  tlie 
only  naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of  England.  The  act  of  navigatioQ 
ii  not  favourable  to  foreign  commerce  j  or  to  the  growth  (fthat  optUence  which  can  am 
from  it.  The  interest  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreigu  nations  is  like 
that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  bay  at 
cheap  and  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible.  But  the  act  of  navigation,  by  diminishiog  tbe 
number  of  sellers,  must  necessarily  diminish  that  of  buyers ;  and  we  are  thas  likely  not 
only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  mote 
perfect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opa- 
fence,  the  act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulatioDS  of 
England.'— ^€aZeA  rf Nationt. 

Mr.  MacCulloch,  on  this  opinion,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks.    "It 
may,  however,  be   very  fairly  doubted,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  navigation  lav 
had  the  effects,  here  ascribed  to  it;  of  weakening  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  and  of 
increasing  that  of  this  kingdom.     The  Dutch  were  very  powerful  at  sea,  for  a  long 
period  a^er  the  passing  of  this  act ;  and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  tbe  decline 
of  their  maritime  preponderance,  was  owing  rather  to  the  gradual  increase  of  commerce 
and  navigation  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  disasters  and  burdens  occasioned  by  the 
ruinous  contests  the  Republic  had  to  sustain  with  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  LoaisXiV., 
than  to  the  mere  exclusion  of  their  merchant  vessels  from  the  ports  of  England.   It  is 
not  meant  to  say,  that  this  exclusion  was  altogether  without  effect.     Tbe  efforts  of  tbe 
Dutch,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Cnglish  navigation  law,  show  that,  in  their  appreben- 
sion,  it  operated  injuriously  on  their  commerce.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  its  ioBa- 
ence,  in  this  respect,  has  been  greatly  over-rated  in  this  country.     Excessive  taxaA^^ 
and  not  our  navigation  law,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits,  and  of  the 
decline  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation  in  Holland.   *•  Les  guerres/saystlie 
well  informed  author  of  the   Commerce  de  la  HoUande,  <  terminees  par  lestrait6sde 
Nimegue,  de  Ryswick,  d 'Utrecht,  et  enfin  la  derni^re  par  le  traite  d'Aix•la-Cbapell^ 
ont  successivement  oblige  la  lUpublique  de  faire  usage  d'une  grand  credit,  et  de  to 
des  empruDts  ^normes  pour  en  soutenir  les  fraix.     Les  dettes  ont  surchagi  I'etat  d'aoe 
somme  immense  d'inter^ts,  qui  ne  pouvoient  6tre  payes  que  par  une  cntgmetitaiion  oceh 
$iv€  d'impdtBf  dont  il  a  fallu  faire  porter  la  plus  forte  partie  par  les  coosommations  daos 
un  pays  qui  n*a  qu*un  territoire  extr^mement  born^,  et  par  consequent  par  rindostne. 
II  a  done  fallu  faire  encbirir  tnfiniment  la  maio-d'oeuvre.    Cette  chert^  de  la  mua- 
d'oeuvre  a  non  seulement  restreint  presque  toute  iorte  defabrique  et  dindustriealato^ 
sommation  interieure^  mais  elle  a  encore  port6  un  coup  bien  sensible,  au  commerce  de 
fr^t,  partie  accessoire  et  le  plus  pr^ieuse  du  commerce  d'economie  :  car  cettecbertea 
rendu  la  construction  plus  chere,  et  augmente  le  prix  de  tous  les  ouvrages  qui  tieaneot 
k  la  navigation,  m^me  de  tous  les  ouvrages  des  ports  et  des  magasins.    11  n*etoitptf 
possible  que  Taug^entation  du  prix  de  la  main-d*oeuvre  ne  donn&t,  malgr^  toss  les  rforts 
de  Teconomie  Hollandoise,  an  avantage  sensible  aux  autres  nations  qui  voodroi^  i^ 
livrer  au  commerce  d'economie  et  a  celui  de  fr^t.' — (Tome  ii.  p.  221.) 

"This  extract,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  corroborated  by  others  totbesaiw 
effect  from  all  the  best  Dutch  writers,  show  that  it  is  not  to  our  navigation  law,  nor  to 
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vriih.  the  spoils  of  the  enemy ;  the  Anglo-Americans  carried  on  an  active  con- 
traband trade  in  supplying  the  Spanish,  and  French,  colonies,  in  America, 
and  in  the  West  Indies  with  British  manufactures;  although  Spain  and 
France  prohibited  any  foreign  trade  or  intercourse  with  their  colonies.  The 
p^ods  of  peace,  which  occurred  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and 
the  general  peace  of  the  world,  102  years  afterwards,  were  of  far  too  short  dura- 
tion for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  become  great  manufacturing  states.  The 
French,  and  Germans,  and  Flemings,  were  industrious ;  but  the  profligate  extra- 
vagance of  Louis  XIV.,  the  derangement  of  the  public  revenues  under  Louis 
XV.  and  his  unfortunate  successor, — the  extortion  of  the  farmers  general,  and 
the  degraded  state  of  the  industrious,  and  productive,  classes  in  France,  were  all 
ruinous  to  French  manufactures,  notwithstanding  the  genius  and  thrift  of  the 
artisans  and  manufacturers  of  Paris  and  other  towns.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  who  always  declaimed  against  legislative  protection, 
formed  a  remarkable  exception  ;*  and  this  prosperity  was  favoured  by  the 
contraband  trade  in  French  silks,  prohibited  to  be  legally  imported  into 
England. 

In  Germany,  including  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  inhabitants  were  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  the  arts,  nor  were  the  feudal,  or  military,  systems  of  those 

the  restrictive  regulations  of  other  foreign  powers,  but  to  the  abuse  of  the  funding 
system,  and  the  excess  of  taxation,  that  the  dech'ne  of  the  commercial  greatness  and 
maritime  power  of  Holland  was  really  owin^.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  opinion 
maintained  by  Dr.  Smith  and  others,  that  the  navigation  law  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  augmenting  the  naval  power  of  this  country,  rests  on  any  better  foundation.  The 
taste  of  the  nation  for  naval  enterprise  had  been  awakened,  the  navy  had  become 
exceedingly  formidable,  and  Blake  had  achieved  his  victories,  before  the  enactment  of 
this  famous  law.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  certain  that  the  navigation  act  had,  in 
this  respect,  the  effect  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking 
it  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect,  and  that  it  operated  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase 
our  mercantile  navy.  It  is  stated  in  Roger  Coke's  IWo^Me  on  Trade,  published  in 
1671  (p.  36\  that  this  act,  by  lessening  the  resort  of  strangers  to  our  ports^  had  a  most 
injurious  effect  on  our  commerce ;  and  he  further  states  that  we  had  lost,  within  two 
years  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1650,  the  greater  part  of  the  Baltic  and  Greenland 
trades,  (p.  48.)  Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  treatise  was  published  in  1691,  corroborates 
Coke's  statement ;  for  while  he  decidedly  approves  of  the  navigation  law,  he  admits 
that  the  English  shipping  employed  in  the  Eastland,  and  Baltic  trades,  had  decreased  at 
least  two  thirds  since  its  enactment,  and  that  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  these  trades 
had  proportionally  increased.  (Treatise  on  Trade,  p.  89,  Glasg.  edit.)  Exclusive  of 
these  contemporary  authorities,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  an  extensive  and  extremely  well-informed  merchant,  condemns  the  whole 
principle  of  the  navigation  act ;  and  contends  ihat,  instead  of  increasing  our  shipping 
and  seamen,  it  had  diminished  them  both ;  and  that,  by  rendering  the  freight  of  ships 
higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  it  had  entailed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  public, 
and  been  one  of  the  main  causes  that  had  prevented  our  carrying  on  the  fishery  so 
successfully  as  the  Dutcl).  (Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade, 
p.  60,  ed.  1756.) 

♦    See  Commercial  Statistics.     Part  V.     France. 
VOL.  II.  8  A 
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countries  fevourable  to  manufacturing  industry.  Pasturage  and  agricultiire  wtxt 
more  immediately  remunerative  occupations:  both  the  latter  could  be  Tesortedto 
with  little  means,  even  by  the  soldier  on  furlough.  Excepting  some  imperial  shI 
royal  fabrics,  producing  some  porcelain,  glass,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  all  at  an 
enormous  cost ;— excepting,  also,  the  common  woollens  and  linens,  spun  and 
woven,  in  most  countries,  by  the  peasantry,  and  common  smiths^  work,  and  the 
rough  gear,  and  other  articles  made  by  millwrights,  wheelwrights,  and  otb^  onE- 
nary  artisans,  there  were  but  two  manufactures,  of  any  great  importance^  in  aS 
Oermany,  including  the  Austrian  dominions.  These  manufactures  were  the 
linen  fabrics,  chiefly  of  Silesia,  and  the  woollens,  especially  the  fine  cloths  d 
Saxony.  Both  attained  perfection  without  any  legislative  protection  :  without  tk 
government  prohibiting,  or  imposing  high  duties  on,  British  or  other  Unem  or 
woollens :  without,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  linens,  as  in  Fnncie 
on  woollens,  excluding,  by  prohibitions  and  duties :  without  premiums  on  their 
exportation,  or  bounties  on  their  being  made,  and  used,  for  home  consumptioD. 

England  at  one  time  imposed  legislative  impositions,  or  prohibitions,  on  both 
foreign  linen  and  woollen  manufactures.  But,  cui  bono  ?  Did  either  thrive  in 
consequence  ?  Certainly  not.  The  wars  of  Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  which  involved,  in  ruin,  the  peaceful  homes,  and  industry,  of  Saximy 
and  Silesia,  rendered  useless  high  duties  on,  or  prohibitions  of,  the  linens  and 
woollens  of  those  countries,  in  England. 

The  manufactures  of  Venice,  and  of  Italy,  were  on  the  decline;  and,  as  far  as 
they  entered  into  the  general  traffic  of  the  world,  were  vanishing  before  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution.  Those  of  Flanders  and  HoUand,  also,  had  been 
paralysed  by  those,  and  previous,  wars.  The  characteristic  industry,  and  thrifty 
habits  of  the  Dutch,  and  Flemings,  did  not  abandon  them  ;  but  the  wars  caused 
them  to  fail  in  producing  fabrics,  to  compete  with  those  of  England. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  never  had,  before  the  peace  of  1814,  any 
manufactures  of  consequence.  Portugal  had  none,  except  some  jeweUery,  com- 
mon trinkets,  and  the  ordinary  woven  fabrics  of  the  peasants,  and  the  commoo 
articles,  made  by  ordinary  handicraftsmen.  Long  before  the  date  of  the  uawise 
Methuen  treaty,  British  woollens  were  worn,  and  used,  in  Portugal. 

The  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  and  administrators, — ^the  bigotry  of 
the  ecclesiastics, — ^and  the  ignorance,  and  superstition,  of  the  common  people,— 
and  the  pride  and  haughty  character  of  the  aristocracy,  rendered  it  impossible, 
at  all  times,  for  that  country  to  manufacture  in  competition  with  England. 

Anglo-America  was  not,  nor,  during  the  colonial  sway,  England  would  not 
allow  her  to  become,  a  manufacturing  country ;  and,  although  we  have  denoonoed 
that  policy  as  arbitrary  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  England,  it  would  not  have 
been  profitable  for  America  to  fabricate  articles,  which  would  have  been  supplied 
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much  cheaper  by  England^  in  exchange  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  old  colonies^ 
and  for  the  money  realised  by  the  trade  carried  on,  illicitly,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
foreign  West  Indies. 

With  the  exception  <^  one  article,  therefore^  there  were  none  that,  it  could 
have  been  even  pretended,  any  other  country  was  able  to  manufacture  cheaper 
than  England :  that  article  consisted  of  silk  in  its  various  forms.    Yet  in  Lyons, 
the  chief,  and  most  profitable,  seat  of  the  silk  manufactures,  the  manufacturers 
always  denounced  legislative  interference,  and  protection.     In  order  to  create 
magnificent  silk  manufactures  in  Spitalfields  and  Derby,  French  silks  were  abso- 
lutely prohibited  until  1828 ;  and,  since  then,  high,  and  in  many  cases  prohibitory 
duties^  have  been  imposed^  and  are  still  imposed,  on  French  silk  manufactures. 
Now  what  has  been  the  result  of  high  duties,  or  prohibitions,  in  England  ?     It  is^ 
evident  that  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  of  wool,  of  metals,  and  of  earthenware^ 
never — or  scarcely  ever — ^looked  up  to  high  duties,  and  prohibitions,  as  protec- 
tions, under  which  they  should  rise  and  flourish.    They  naturally  considered  the 
home    demand,    as    a   remunerating  market ;    but  they  looked,  also,  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  their  fabrics,  and  in  which,  if  they  did  not  manufacture 
as  cheaply,  as  other  countries,  they  must  sell  at  a  loss,  and  not  at  a  profit.     Can 
any  French,  or  Gterman,  or  American  statesman,  or  legislator,  or  politician,  or 
elector,  or  manufacturer,  or  shipowner,  be  sufficiently  credulous  to  believe,  that 
English  manufacturers,  would  have  persisted,  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second, 
in  fabricating  goods,  extensively,  for  supplying  foreign  markets,  at  a  loss,  because 
a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  was  secured  to  them  by  the  legislature  ? 

No  1  It  is  evident  that  whenever  an  article,  of  any  importance,  continues  to 
be  exported  to  a  foreign  market,  it  cannot  be  injured,  by  a  similar  article,  manu- 
factured abroad,  entering  into  competition  in  the  home  market  with  the  home- 
produced  article :  otherwise,  the  home-produced  fabric  could  not  be  prepared 
for  any  market  so  cheaply  as  the  foreign  article, — and,  consequently,  would  not 
sell  in  a  foreign  market,  except  at  a  loss :  that  is,  at  a  price  as  low  as  a  similar 
foreign  article  of  equal  quality. 

It  was  attempted,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  rear  and  encourage  linen  manu- 
factures, by  prohibiting,  or  nearly  excluding,  by  high  duties,  all  foreign  manufac- 
tures of  flax,  except  linen  yams :  the  latter  being  required  for  the  looms,  the  import- 
ation of  them  chiefly  from  Silesia.  Bounties  were  also  granted  on  the  exportation 
of  linens.  The  whole  fallacious  expedient  proved  a  miserable  failure.  The  forced 
manufacture,  was  never  really  profitable,  but  it  was  expensive.  The  Scotch  linen- 
spinners,  weavers,  and  bleachers,  did  not  depend  upon  artificial,  but  upon  the 
intrinsic  cheapness  of  their  fabrics,  and  upon  economy :  they  considered  the 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  linens  a  free  gift,  which  they  did  not  refuse  to  accept 
The  bounty  upon  linens,  exported,  was  abolished,  and  the  prices  actually  in- 
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creased.  We  could,  without  difficulty,  prove,  in  all  other  caaea  of  prodocdTe 
Industry,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  linen  manufactures,  that  protection  has  bea 
the  bane  of  prosperity ;  and  that  competition,  where  the  practical  elemeoti  of 
production  exist,  is  the  true  promoter  of  perfecting,  and  rendering  profitable,  and 
consequently  prosperous,  the  works  of  labour  and  ingenuity. 

Of  all  the  fabrics  of  England,  the  silks  of  Spitalfields  have  been  the  moit 
highly  protected.  Yet  there  are  not  so  wretched  a  body  of  artisans^  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  the  silk  weavers  of  that  dirty^  unhealthy,  squalid  district  Ik 
weather-beaten,  daring,  smuggler,  bias  always  despised  the  cust(»ns  laws,  and 
the  coast  guards,  upon  which  depended  the  shriveUed,  degraded,  and  feeble 
artisans,  who  have  inhabited,  and  now  inhabit,  the  miserable  dwdlings  b 
the  south-eastern  London  districts.  If  there  had  been  no  jM'ohU»tioD&  or 
high  duties,  the  silk  manufactures  of  Spitalfields,  would  have  either  nem 
existed,  to  tempt  men  into  wretched  employment,  or,  they  would  ha?e  aiiscD, 
and  prospered,  on  fair,  practical  grounds  of  moral,  and  natural,  advantages, 
or  principles ;  and,  would  have,  consequently,  entered  into  profitable  com- 
petition with  similar  fabrics  produced  elsewhere.  The  weavers,  and  others,  coa- 
oemed  as  artisatis,  would  have  clean,  and  salubrious,  places  of  abode, — they  wooU 
have  had  a  sufficiency  of  what  we  believe  they  have  never  had,  either  in  tlie 
present  generation,  or  in  past  generations, — that  is,  asufficiency  of  whdesomefood, 
and  decent  clothing.  Instead  of  which,  they  were  miserable  when  for^  silis 
were  prohibited ;  they  continue  miserable,  when  there  have  been  only  modificitions 
in  the  duties,  so  far  as  still  to  allow  the  smuggler  ample  profits,  by  ela^  tk 
duties,  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  on  fabrics  which  are  small  in  bulk  com- 
pared with  their  great  value.  We  have  little  hope  of  greatly  amdiontiDg  the 
wretchedness  of  the  present  generation  of  silk  weavers  in  Spitalfields ;  but  let  u 
not  entice,  by  the  fallacious  hypocrisy  of  high  duties,  another  generatioa  iato 
the  same,  or  similar  abodes  of  wretchedness. 

But  whenever  a  diminution  of  duties  upon  foreign  articles  has  been  atteiD]M 
the  manufacturers,  of  similar  articles  at  home,  have  very  generally,  thou^  not 
always,  proclaimed,  that  ruin  must  be  the  conaequenoe.  We  have  never  dis- 
covered that  this  effect  has  followed  ;  and  the  only  arts,  or  manuiiaotiues,  wluck 
we  have  found  not  to  prosper  have  been  those,  for  whidi  natural,  and  nMnl* 
elements  were  not  favourable,  and  which,  consequently,  ought  never  to  toi« 
been  attempted.  One  drawback  we  have  to  observe, — that  is,  when  die  »▼ 
material  has  been  highly  taxed.  When  the  duties  were  lately  reduced  on  glo^ 
and  manufactures  of  leather,  on  leather  itself,*— on  rosin,  by  the  distiUen  of 
turpentine, — ^all  engaged  in  those  fabrics  assured  the  Board  of  Trade  M  ^ 
would  be  ruined.  But  they  have  all  gone  on,  atnoe  then,  prospering:  so  bis  ex- 
perience, in  England,  proved  it  to  have  been,  in  all  cases,  where  restrictions 
have  been  abolished, — and  such  will  be  the  salutary  effect  of  removing  cmj 
duty,  which  has  been  imposed,  under  the  assumption  i^proUctwg  any  brand  of 
•oductive  industry.  * 
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Were  it  otberwtse,  we  should  stiU  consider  it  pernioiousy  and  unjust^  in  a 
goTemment,  or  a  legislature^  to  tax  any  one  class,  or  any  one  individual,  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  sound  principle,  that  the  occupations  of  the  people,  com- 
modities,  and  commercef  should  notf  any  one  of  the  three,  be  taxed  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  two. 

Since  the  year  1821  there  have  been  great  modifications  in  the  Britbh  customs 
duties.  The  tariffs  of  1842,  and  1845,  have  constituted  the  greatest  advances 
since  Mr.  Pitt's  tariff  in  1787,  towards  sound  principles ;  but  the  existing  tariff 
still  includes  the  most  pernicious  rates  of  duties.  Modifications  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  have  also  been  made. — See  Navigation  and  Customs  Laws. 

As  to  the  terms  rbciprocity,  and  protbction,  the  first,  as  well  as  the  last 
term,  has  been  fertile  in  fallacious  arguments.  The  advocates  of  reciprocity  contend, 
that  we  should  not,  in  England,  reduce  our  customs  duties,  if  other  countries  do 
not  diminish  their  import  taxes.  In  plain  language,  that  so  long  as  other  nations 
continue  to  do  what  is  wrong,  the  British  government,  and  parliament,  should 
also  maintain  that  which  is  wrong — ^that  we  should  not  do  that,  which,  we  know, 
to  be  right f  because  other  nations  do  not,  simultaneously,  decide  upon  doing 
that  which  is  right. 

When  the  interchange  of  commodities,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  district,  is  subjected  to  no  other  restriction  than,  its 
just  proportion,  of  the  tax  purely  necessary  to  maintain  its  security  and  its  muni* 
cipal  order^  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  and  supporting  indispensable 
public  buildings  and  institutiom,  we  find,  in  that  case,  practicaiyree  trade  existing, 
within  such  town  or  district,  based  upon  a  common  interest,  which  each  indi- 
vidual will,  from  personal  interest,  struggle  to  maintain  in  its  peaceful  course. 

A  great  nation  is  a  great  community,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  the 
intercourse  and  tirade  between  them  were  as  firee  as  between  the  individuals  of  a 
municipality,  would  then  actually  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  profitable  system  of  com- 
mon intercourse,  based  upon  common  interests,  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
any  one  of  the  nations  concerned  to  disturb.  The  greater  the  commercial  rela* 
tions  between  the  nations,  the  more  disastrous  would  be  the  consequences  of  a 
war  which  would  interrupt  their  reciprocity  of  interests.  In  proportion  as  this 
commercial  and  reciprocal  interest  has  been  of  long  standing,  and  of  great  ex* 
tent,  the  greater  would  be  the  securities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the 
more  disastrous  would  be  the  calamity,  of  continuing  a  war,  between  two  or  more 
countries  so  circumstanced. 

All  wars  are,  more  or  less,  detrimental  to  the  production  of  wealth,  but  a 
suspension  of  intercourse  with  a  nation  in  which  England  finds  but  a  trifling  de- 
mand for  her  manufactures,  would  be  of  minor  consequence,  provided  such  war 
did  not  interrupt  our  intercourse  with  countries  whose  trade  was  of  important 
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value.  A  suspension  of  intercourse,  for  example,  between  England  and  America, 
could,  only  with  great  loss  to  both,  from  the  long  duration,  and  enormous  eitert 
of  their  mutual  intercourse,  be  possibly  maintained. 

A  WAR  of  MATBRiAL  INT£RBSTS,  or,  morc  properiy  speaking,  of  matesiil 
INJURIES — that  is,  a  war  of  custom- houses  or  fiscal forts^  with  their  garrisom  ir 
revenue  officers  and  servants^  has  long  been  declared  and  carried  on  between  most 
European  nations.  This  warfore  of  interests,  or  injuries,  has  not  ceased  vid 
the  wars  of  bloodshed;  and,  if  we  may  ever  expect  security  against  arecurreoce 
of  the  calamities  attendant  on,  and  consequent  to  the  latter,  it  will  be,  when  wt 
destroy  the  elements  of  the  former, — ^in  short,  by  the  extension  of  free  trade  be- 
tween all  nations. 

In  the  history  of  Europe  we  cannot  discover  a  sovereignty,  great  or  insignii- 
cant,  that  has  not  maintained  its  war  of  material  injuries  against  its  neighbonn, 
during  the  usually  considered  state  of  peace,  as  well  as  when  engaged  in  actual 
armed  hostility. 

There  is  no  theory,  probably,  more  flattering  to  princes  and  statesmen,  or  to 
a  whole  nation,  than  to  institute  measures  which  hold  out  independence  of  all 
other  nations,  by  producing,  and  manufacturing,  at  home,  all  that  is  considered 
necessary  and  luxurious.  It  was  easy  to  win  a  prince,  and  people,  to  adopt 
the  application  of  so  very  plausible  a  delusion.  Louis  XIV.,  authorised  M.  Col- 
bert to  revise  and  establish*  those  fabrics  which  that  monarch,  by  his  dragoft- 
odes,  and  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes,  nearly  ruined  ;  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  drove  the  most  skilful  artisans  from  France  into  England,  Holland,  and  Gef 
many.  M.  Colbert,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  patriotic  ministers,  of  whom 
France  can  boast,  directed  his  steadfast  attention  to  financial  reform;  but, 
unfortunately  for  his  country,  he  became  dazzled  with  the  fallacious  princi{de  ci 
forcing  home  manufactures  by  monopolies,  by  premiums,  and  by  imposing 
duties  on  those  of  other  countries.  He  encouraged,  by  large  bounties,  and 
by  exclusive  privileges,  manufacturers  to  settle  in  France  ;  he  protected 
them  by  despotic  laws,  without  considering  that  he  was  taxing,  and 
oppressing,  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, — that  he  was  destroyii^ 
that  competition  which  creates  cheapness,  and  perfection,  in  mann&ctares, 
— that  his  bounties,  and  duties,  were  taxes  on  the  whole  community,  and 
especially  on  the  agriculturists,  who  have  ever  since  been  oppressed  by 
duties,  nearly  prohibitory,  on  the  article  iron:  most  necessary,  for  ploi^ifas, 
harrows,  and  all  other  implements  of  husbandry.     The  system  o!  Colh&i, 

*  M.  Colbert  did  not,  however,  establish  the  system  of  prohibition.  The  duties  he  imposed 
on  imports,  never  exceeded  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem.  "  He  gave  way  to  national  prejudice,  sijs 
Voltaire,  "against  the  freedom  of  trade  in  com.**  With  the  exception  of  his  erroneous  though 
patriotic  views  respecting  manufactures,  we  are  bound  to  admit  tlie  general  wisdom  of  Col- 
bert's administration.  He  had  to  struggle  all  his  life  against  rivals  aira  prejudices.  The  ki^g 
was  shamefully  ungrateful  to  him.  The  aristocracy  detested  him,  and  his  unpopularity  was  so 
great,  when  he  died  in  1683,  that  he  was  buried  at  night  to  prevent  a  riot. 
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however,  became  exceedingly  popular.  Its  promised  grandeur,  flattered 
national  ranity ;  and  neither  the  monarch,  nor  the  people,  nor  Colbert  himself, 
understood  its  fallacy.    Political  economy  was  then  unknown. 

If  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  lessons  of  ezperiencei  we  are  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  on  the  taxing  of  commodities;  whether  levied,  by  an  excise 
on  the  produce  of  home  labour,  or,  by  a  customs,  on  foreign  or  colonial  ar- 
ticles. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  revenue,  from  taxes  so  imposed,  the  maxi- 
mum of  taxation  will  be  the  point,  which  will  yield  the  most  revenue,  with- 
out that  maximum  ascending  higher  than  the  pointy  where  it  commences  to  re- 
duce the  consumption  of  the  taxed  article,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of 
the  tax :  or  if  the  article  taxed,  be  imported  from,  or  similar  to  one  produced  in, 
a  foreign  country,  the  tax  must  not,  whether  the  object  be  revenue,  or,  the 
fallacy  called,  protection,  be  so  high,  as  to  leave  any  profit,  exclusive  of  the  risk, 
to  the  contraband  trader. 

The  governments  of  nearly  all  countries  have,  probably  as  far  back  as  their 
foundation,  exacted  tribute,  or  tolls,  on  the  importation,  or  exportation,  of  com« 
modities.  The  department  of  government,  established  to  levy  those  taxes,  was 
variolusly  named*  It  was  originally  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  toll-house,  erected 
at  in  and  passes,  or  at  landing-places,  for  collecting  a  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
king,  or  prince.  In  progress  of  time,  it  grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable 
departments  of  state, — by  the  sea-coast,  by  straits,  by  rivers,  and  by  land.  In 
Germany  the  name  is  still  Zb//,  or  toll, — ^in  France,  Douane^  in  Italy,  Dogana. 

Commodities  produced  in  one  country,  and  imported  into  another  country,  to 
be  used  therein,  can  only  enter  extensively  into  consumption  when  the  price  is,  as 
low  as,  or  lower  than,  that  which  similar  commodities  can  be  produced  at  home. 

The  natural  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of  soil,  climate,  minerals,  raw  mate- 
rials, geographical  position,  population,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
vary  so  greatly  in  one  country  from  those  of  another,  that  some  countries  can 
produce  some  commodities,  which  others  cannot^  at  equally  low  prices. 

Commodities  which  a  country  does  not  produce  at  aU,  or  only  at  high  prices, 
can  be  consumed,  by  the  non-producing,  or  dear-producing,  country,  with  more 
advantage,  and  in  greater  quantity,  if  those  articles  are  purchased  at,  and  brought 
from,  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  cheapest  cost. 

There  is  no  country,  with  ordinary  advantages,  that  does  not  produce  some 
commodities  so  cheaply,  as  to  find  a  market  for  what  it  produces,  over  its  home 
consumption,  in  some  other  country;  and,  from  which  a  different  kind  of  article 
may  be  brought,  with  profit,  in  return. 

This  interchange  constitutes  international  trade. 

The  more  numerous,  or  more  burdensome,  are  the  restrictions,  the  more 
limited  will  this  commerce  be. 

The  fewer  and  lighter  are  the  restrictions,  the  more  extended  will  it  prove. 

All  experience  forms  evidence  of  these  facts. 

If  a  nation  were  in  a  condition  that  its  administration,  and  security,  could  be 
maintained  without  exacting  that  tax  upon  the  value  of  commodities,  which  con- 
stitutes, not  the  whole  national  income,  but,  as  usually  levied,  what  is  termed 
the  indirect  public  revenue^  then  no  duty  whatever  should  be  levied  either  upon 
articles  produced  at  home,  or  upon  those  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

A  public  revenue  being  indispensable  to  defray  the  necessary  public  ex- 
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penditttre,  propbrty^  whether  in  land,  or  in  commodities  produced  at  Aobk, 
or  imported  from  abroad^  ought  to  be  taxed,  or  made  to  yield  up  annually  a  jW 
proportion  of  its  rent,  or  profit,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  legitimate  tUm 
upon  the  nation.  This  proportion  of  the  annual  rent,  or  profit,  of  pbopbbtt 
would  then  form  the  whole  amount  of  equitable  taxation ;  levied  upon  all  tkl 
could  equitably  constitute  the  wholb  national  income. 

But  unless  the  revenue  required  be  small,  and  the  property  taxed  besodias 
not  to  render  the  collection  of  the  tax  inquisitorial,  direct  taxes  will  not  be  w3- 
lingly  submitted  to.  Tet  they  are  submitted  to  in  every  state  in  Europe,  though 
scarcely  at  all  in  the  United  States  of  America  But  in  levying  a  revenue,  inde- 
pendently of  direct  taxation,  if  commodities  which  enter  into  home  consumpdon 
are  to  be  taxed,  the  equitable  scale  of  levying  this  tax  would  be,  to  impose  exacdy 
the  same  duty  upon  an  article,  produced  at  home,  as  upon  a  similar  article,  im- 
ported from  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  other  equitable  scale  of  taxing  commodities,  whether  pro- 
duced at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad,  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  producer  never  pays  the  tax  upon  the  article  he  produces ;  be  most  add, 
to  make  any  profit  by  it,  the  duty,  or  tax,  as  well  as  his  profit,  to  the  cost  of 
production,  and  then  the  consumer  pays  the  whole,  including  the  tax. 

Whoever  produces  the  article  consumed^  or  wherever  it  is  produced,  the  conswm 
pays,  not  the  coet  of  producing  it,  but  the  whole  market  value  of  the  artide,  in- 
cluding every  tax  upon  it.  The  producer  is,  however,  limited  in  his  sales  by  the 
article  he  produces  being  highly  taxed,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  bis 
profits  are  also  diminished  by  taxes,  either  at  home  or  id>road,  upon  the  artide 
which  he  produces,  as  well  as  by  the  taxes  upon  every  artide  which  he 
consumes. 

If  the  market  value,  of  the  home-produced  article,  be  higher  Uian  the  cost  <rf 
a  similar  article,  produced  and  imported  from  abroad,  that  difference  of  value 
arises  from  a  restriction  upon  the  admission,  for  consumption,  of  the  cheaper 
article :  either  by  actual  prohibition,  or  by  high  duties  forming  practical  pro- 
hibition, or  by  duties  so  high,  that  the  foreign  article  can  only  be  imported,  sod 
used,  at  prices  equal  to  the  amount,  both  of  its  natural  market  value,  and  also  of 
the  tax  added,  either  for  revenue,  or  to  protect  the  article  produced  at  home. 

The  difference  between  the  natural  price  of  an  article  imported  from  abroad, 
and  the  higher  price  of  a  similar  article  produced  at  home,  is  a  tax  imposed  upon 
the  whole  community,  with  the  view,  for  there  can  be  no  other,  of  patting  the 
amount  of  that  difference  into  the  pocket  of  the  producer  of  the  home-made 
article.  It  is  also  a  far  greater  burden  upon  the  nation,  which  b  further  taxed 
to  the  value  of  so  much  of  the  labour,  production,  trade,  and  navigation,  wbidi 
the  protective  tax  restricts. 

If  taxation  upon  articles  of  consumption  be  indispensable  to  meet  the  dains 
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upon  the  public  revenue :  then^  if  a  quarter  of  wheat  imported  from  Prussia, 
Odessa,  or  elsewhere^  pay  a  duty  of  eight  shillings^  or  four  shillings,  when  entered 
for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom :  in  like  manner,  every  quarter  of  wheat 
produced  at  home  ought,  on  sound  principle,  to  pay  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  or 
four  shillings:  or,  if  112 lbs.  of  sugar  imported  from  Jamaica  pay  a  duty  of 
fourteen  shillings  when  entered  for  consumption,  there  should  be  no  distinction 
made  to  the  consumer,  when  he  pays  a  tax  on  the  sugar  he  uses,  whether  it  has 
been  produced  in  Bengal,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Java,  or  elsewhere :  or,  if  a 
gallon  of  distilled  spirits  produced,  and  consumed,  at  home  be  taxed  ten  shillings, 
in  that  case  a  gallon  of  distilled  spirits  whether  imported  from  France,  Holland, 
the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  ought  to  pay  no  more,  when  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  than  a  tax  of  ten  shillings. 

But  although  this  mode  of  taxing  commodities  must  be  admitted  equitable, 
there  will  always  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  great  a  feeling  against,  as 
great  a  resistance  to,  taxing  articles  produced  at  home,  as  there  would  be  to  levy 
the  revenue  by  direct  taxation.  In  factj  an  excise^  from  the  necessarily  inquisi- 
torial nature  of  its  character,  will  always  be  odious  among  a  free  people. 

It,  therefore,  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  we  can  advance,  in  simplifying, 

or  reforming  a  system  of  finance,  in  order^  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  the  necessary 

revenue;  and,  to  impose  taxes  according  to  the  most  equitable  distribution,  and 

consistently  with  the  least  possible  inquisitorial,  or  oppressive,  mode  of  collection. 

First,  as  to  taxes  upon  commoditibs. 

The  following  statements  will  illustrate  the  revenue  collected  by  the  two  great 
departments  of  these  taxes,  the  excise  and  customs. 

Excise. — ^There  is  no  disputing  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  this,  at 
aU  times  to  the  people  of  England,  odious  means  of  taxation,  owes  its  foundation 
to  the  long  parliament,  which  '^  assembled,  and  sat,  with  the  resolute  purpose  of 
never  dissolving  until  all  illegal  taxation  was  aboUshed" 

Odious,  however,  as  the  excise  has  ever  been  to  the  people  of  England, 
numerous  articles  were  subjected  to  it,  from  the  time  when  it  was  established  by 
the  long  parliament,  and  afterwards  under  William  III.,  and  from  that  time  it 
was  increased  under  every  sovereign,  down  to  the  late  war,  when  we  find  the  list 
of  excise  paying  articles  to  include,  b^ore  the  close  of  the  year  1800, — 

Auction  duty  and  licences;  beer,  bricks  and  tiles,  candles,  duty  and  licences ; 
cofiee,  cocoa-nuts,  coaches,  duty  and  licences ;  cyder,  perry,  and  verjuice,  coffee 
dealers,  chocolate  dealers ;  dealers  in  all  other  excisable  articles ;  gold  and  silver 
dealers,  glass,  hides  and  skins,  hops,  leather,  malt,  manufacturers  of  all  excisable 
articles,  metheglin  or  mead,  old  malt,  mum,  cyder  and  perry  duties  continued  ; 
paper,  parchment,  printed  calico,  and  all  printed  woven  goods;  salt,  soap,  shawls 
British,  Irish,  and  foreign  snuff,  starch,  sweets,  or  home-made  wines,  tea,  tobacco 
vellum,  wine,  we. 

VOL.    II.  8    B 
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These  fcirty-two  heads  of  excise  duties  yielded^  in  1802,  a  gross  revenoe: 

InEogland,  of £16,517,290 

„  Scotland 1,034,595 


Expenses  of  collection 


16,551,885 
2,833,226 


Net  revenue £13,718,659 

Ireland  had  then  its  separate  revenue  and  income. 

Great  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  number  of  exciseable  duties  snee 
1820,  viz.; 

In  1821,  the  excise  yielded  a  gross  revenue  of  27>399,902/. 

But  this  included  the  revenue  upon  the  following  articles  transferred,  rednoed, 
or  repealed,  viz. ; 


Date. 

ARTICLES. 

Date. 

ARTICLES. 

18Sft 

OoooA  and  ooooa-noti. 

1833 

Candles,  ditto. 

ft  •»••«••• 

Pepper.               ) 

1833 

TBes,  ditto. 

M 

Foreign  fplrtts.  >Tranaferred  to  Uieciutonw- 

1834 

Starch,  ditto. 

•» 

Wtne.                 3 

„  ••*•••.• 

Stone  hotHee,  ditto. 

t»    •••••••. 

Salt,  repealed. 

M     ••.•».•• 

Sweets,  mewl,  and  hone-made  trioei,  AH. 

,_»    •• 

Coaches  tranaferred  to  ttempa  aad  taxea. 

r%   ••.••••• 

Tea,  transferred  to  the  eatloaM. 

1886 

Wire,  repealed. 

1835 

Glass,  redooed. 

18M 

Cyder  and  perryi  ditto. 
Hides  and  skins,  ditto. 

1836 

Paper  ditto. 

ft  •••••••• 

M     •••••••• 

Soap*  ditto. 

1831 

Printed  goods,  ditto. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  grievance  under  the  excise,  is  the  necessary  w- 
veys  or  visits  of  the  excise-oflScers,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  excise  management,  subjected  in  1835  to  surveys  or  visits  587|9I7 
establishments.     The  principal  of  which  were ; — ^ 


TRADES. 


Brewers....  •••.•■•••••.•••..•...••.••■••.... 

Maliters 

Briokmakers 

TallowBiaters    not  fat  rereirae,    hot   as  a 

check  upon  soap-boilers. 

Soapmakers 


TRADES. 


Tea^ealers. • 

Brandr-dealers  and  retailerra. 

Beer-dealers  and  retiilers..... _^ 

Wloe.4ealen (  ^. 

Olass-^nanafiaotnren I  ^ 

Papennakert  and  staiaers « ..^'  '* 


Besides  numerous  others:  as  pyroligneous  add  makers,  rectifieiSy  ^ 
pinchers,  white-lead  makers,  snuff-mills,  card-makers.  University  printers,  oors- 
mills,  and  kilns  (Ireland). 

Since  1835,  surveys  on  several  of  the  above  trades  have  been  taken 
Those  rdieved  from  the  exdse  surveys  on  tea,  wine,  beer,  vin^ar, 
sweets,  and  home-made  wine,  and  stone  bottles,  amounted  to  262,191  persons. 
Licences  to  these  were  found  to  cost  those  in  surveys,  above  IL  each  per8oa,and 
the  expense  of  surveys  abstracted  7^^  per  cent  from  the  amount  of  the  lioeoce- 
duty,  the  net  produce  was  only  37J  per  cent  of  the  401,004/.  paid  by  die  dealen. 

The  gross  duty  on  vinegar  was  only  22,000^  ;  to  obtain  this  trifling  amout 
72,970  persons  were  subjected  to  a  survey  of  their  pranises. 

The  excise  laws  have  been  revised  and  very  greatly  simplified :  and  the  present 
management  of  the  department  is  intrusted  to  persons,  who  administer  its  dnti^ 
with  every  leniency,  consistent  with  the  necessity  of  preventing  fraud. 
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In  1832,  the  gross  reyenue  levied  by  the  excise  amoanted  to  18,266,07l/.> 
but  this  included  tea,  3,509,820/.  Tiles,  starch,  stone  bottles,  sweets,  mead, 
and  home-made  wines,  &c.,  abolished ;  and  soap,  paper,  and  glass,  on  which 
the  duties  were  reduced  to  about  one-half. 

The  produce  of  the  excise  has  apparently  decreased,  but  not,  if  the  duties 

repealed,  and  those  transferred  to  the  customs  and  stamps  are  added  to  the 

acMsount. 

Pboducb  of  Excise  Duties  in  the  Year  1844. 


ARTICLES. 


AOOtloDS.! 


OlMS 
HOfM 


Malt 

Pap«r 

Posi-bone  daty.... 

(f        llomcMi 

g—p 


Great 
Britain. 


Ireland. 


£ 

891,994 
419,979 
641,424 
244,S27 
940,919 
4,993,944 
639,921 
163.162 
4,394 
997,726 


13,419 

6,990 

99',476 

169,039 

90,989 

•  • 

96 


United 
Kluf^doiu . 


£ 

303339 

439,079 

647,674 

944,827 

1,039,688 

4,299,296 

609,006 

163,162 

4,980 

097  J23 


ARTICLES. 


Spirit! , 

Sugar. 

Vinegar. 

Oame  certUleatee. 


Repaymenti  In  Vinegar.. 
Total 


Great 
Britain. 


£ 
4,996,091 
6,867 
88 


18,118,743 
2,140 


13,110^603 


Ireland. 


£ 

1,014,909 

93 

191 

11,679 


1,339,160 


1,339,160 


United 
Kingdom « 


£ 

9,941,496 

6,960 

239 

11,979 


14,490,908 


14,448,763 


In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  abolished  the  auction  duty,  and  the  obnoxious  duty 
on  glass^  amounting  together  to  953^013/. 

Now,  in  order  to  render  the  excise  as  little  oppressiye — as  free  from  inquisitorial 
interference  with  labour^  manufactures,  and  trade^  we  consider  that,  whenever  the 
reyenue  can  be  levied  equitably,  and  less  oppressively,  from  any  other  source,  we 
should  alxdish  all  the  remaining  excise  taxes :  excepting  the  duties  on  distilled 
spirits,  malt,  and  licences ;  and,  the  collection  of  the  two  first  of  these  might  be 
transferred  to  one  new  mid  efficient  revenue  departmentj  to  replace  those  of  the 
existing  customs,  and  excise,  and  which  would  collect  the  taxes  on  commodities. 
The  third  licences  might  be  transferred  to  the  stamps  and  taxes. 

We  would  therefore  abolish,  1.  The  duty  on  bricks,  as  bearing  oppressively 
hard  upon  a  laborious  occupation,  which  affords,  and  would  afford,  much  greater 
employment  to  the  people ;  thereby  giving  employment  to  bricklayers,  carpenters^ 
glaziers,  joiners,  upholsterers,  &c.,  &c.,  thereby  diminishing  poor-rates. 

2.  The  hop  duty  is  partially  repealed ;  an  excise  duty  upon  wheat  or  apples 
would  be  as  reasonable  as  upon  hops.  It  imposes  a  tax  upon  particular  produc- 
tions which  can  only  be  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of  England ;  and  the  poor« 
rates  in  Kent  are  much  higher  than  in  any  other  county. 

3.  Paper  duties  are  also  an  obnoxious  and  unequal  tax. 

3.  The  post-horse  duty  is  a  tax  upon  intercourse,  and  highly  objectionable. 

4.  The  soap  duties  are  absolutely  a  nuisance. 

5.  The  game  certificates  are  ridiculous  as  a  revenue  tax. 

6.  But  with  every  exception  that  can  be  urged  against  the  excise,  we  cannot 
dispense  with  its  revenue,  except  by  bold,  equal,  and  just  legislation  in  regard  to 
other  sources  of  taxation. 


AMERICA. 
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n. — REVISION  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  DUTIES, 

With  the  exception  of  the  duties  and  prohibitions  imposed  for  protecting 
Tarious  interests,  the  duties  increased  since  1787»  were  augmented  with  the  idea 
of  adding  the  same  proportion  to  the  income  then  yielded,  as  to  the  duty  increased. 
The  fact  of  high  duties  either  causing  a  diminution  of  consumption,  or  an  increase 
of  smuggling,  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unknown  to  the  generations  which  had 
arisen  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  and  until  the  duties  and  prohibitions  were  grappled  with  after  the  year 
1819,  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  others.  The  revisions  made  in  the  tariff  of  1825, 
by  Mr.  Huskisson,  1831  and  1832  by  Lord  Althorp,  and  in  1833  and  afterwards 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  then  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  (although  those  statesmen  went 
as  far  as  parliament  would  allow  them,  the  ministers  having  been  actually  out* 
voted  in  an  attempt  to  revise  the  timber  duties),  still  left  the  customs  duties 
and  com  laws  on  a  scale  highly  injurious  to  the  nation.  The  reductions  and 
abolitions  of  customs  duties  carried  into  effect  bv  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842  and 
1845  formed  the  greatest  reform  made  in  the  customs  duties  since  1787;  but 
the  defects  even  of  the  existing  reformed  tariff  of  customs  duties  are  palpable. 
The  scale  of  com  duties  were  not  defended  as  revenue  duties,  but  as  a  scale  of 
protection  to  the  British  agriculturist.  The  scale  could  not  be  protective,  without 
ndsing  the  price  of  bread  to  the  consumer.  If  it  did  not  intend  this  it  meant 
nothing.  If  it  did  not  intend  to  allow  com  to  be  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries to  be  sold  at  natural  prices — that  is  unrestricted  competition  prices — ^the 
scale  was  a  fallacy.  If  it  intended  to  be  a  scale  of  revenue  duties,  the  duties 
should  have  been  fixed,  and  not  variable  duties,  veering  with  the  weather,  and 
with  the  season.  But  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  the  minister,  to  say  his  diffi- 
culties were  great,  and  that  his  moderate  reduction  of  com  duties,  aroused  the 
great  body  of  landlords  into  opposition  against  him. 

The  sugar  duties  are  highly  fallacious,  both  in  regard  to  supply  and  revenue. 
There  can  be  no  equitable  pretence  for  taxing  sugar,  or  any  other  commodity, 
except  for  revenue*  In  eight  months  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  one 
1,000,000/.  of  revenue,  occasioned  by  the  recent  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties.  A 
duty  of  18«.  8rf.,  or  2d,  per  lb.  on  all  sugars,  without  reference  to  production  or 
origin,  would  have  yielded  an  increase  in  the  year  of  about  1,000,000/. :  difier- 
ence  of  revenue  about  2,000,000/. 

Nor  can  the  rates  of  timber  duties  be  equitably  defended.  There  has  been 
a  loss  of  600,000/.  occasioned  by  reducing  the  colonial  timber  duties  to  \s.  per 
load.  If  this  duty  had  been  reduced  only  to  6s.  there  would  have  been  no 
loss  of  revenue;  although  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  reduced  from  S5«.  to 
25s.  per  load. 
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A  Statimeht  of  the  Amount  ci  Customs  Duty  receiTed  on  the  mulefmentioiied  Aitidet 

during  the  following  Yean. 
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A  R  T  1  0  L  B  S. 


1839 


IMO 


1841 


1841 


lao 


1844      I      n4» 


/Coflee. 
I' 


{ 


(b). 


Total  of  aofar  and  molaMea. 


Tea... 

Splrili ;  nun,  brand y»  aad  GetM-va. 

Tobacoo.'. 

Fralta ;  vis.,  auraata,  ifi,  nialai^ 

Ae. 

§fiam9t  an 


£ 
0M,0O4 

SM438 


£  • 
931.468 

ir,930 
M1«S80 


£      I 
888,503 

101>46 


£      » 

13.M3t 
>55.n3 


£      1 

697368 

Il,ITf, 
S14,7M 


£ 
68i;ti8 


5J97,aSJ  4.46i.Me,  MU^MC;  4.884|^3ftjM07»177    S,ll<,96» 


Total  ot  tka  abovo  artlclca. 
TteberoTallaorU  (b) 


Tocal  or  ditia,  laaliidtag  timber. 

Wool,  eoCfm  (a) 

(•) 


Total  ol  flHUa  aad  ahaof'a  wool. 


Total  o#  tko  abovo  artfaloa. 

Kllk,  raWyWaote,  andtbrowa  (a) 

PlasaadlMmp  (a) 


Total  of  iUk,  flax,  aad  bomp 


Total  of  an  Iho  aboro  artielea.. 


10 
11 


IS 
13 


14 

15  Barilla  aad  bark  (a). 

HSaltpoCro  <b) 

I7|Motals(b) 

18,llid«aaod  •Una  (a). 

lO.Taraad  torpontiBe,  ooaimon  (a) 

M.Oil;  traia,  qpena,  palm,  oUvo  aad  oocoa- 

!■•«(•) 

tlJTanow 

SSfOpioiD •••••.•.*••••..••••••■••••••••••• 

S3  Dyeaand  dyiag  atufb  (a) 

S4|Aaiaula , 

SSBaeon,  be«f,  pork,  and  hama 


5,^7378    AJK6ja6    M17.53t.  M4M4S|  MI1.9S7  5^307^437, 

*3337.4eol  3»4r3,9«4'  3^78.518'  4.M9.53I    4.4f8.M4  A^tAjBUi 

3,83a;B81   S.433,707    MW^M   1;S3I334    t,183,97»  t;ill;MS 

1J3S^6    1,87S,799|  l,8O0^»8J  l,489kl4«    l,1«^ll€  l,9»i,a9S 

3,364^59    3,615,088   3,580,164    3.595,437    37S9JI4  tfifnfiSi 


414,735 
137,748 


18,8»3,496  17,i80^7O5, 18^1,947 


1,383,079 


i8J76,IA5 
408,9e« 
137,416 


638,486      783,379      668,|M1 


Qaiduavar  (a>. 
BarUUaadl 


Batter. 


38,814,919 
6M04I 


64,687 


4183e9t 
96,796, 


313.157 
97,801 


161,146 


1.691,319'  1,488,531 


19,901,634 '36,890,478  18.883,090  1M9M98  16^3M3t 


656,633 
133,367 


539,703 
130,136 


19,984,013 

63.663 

8,786 


73,338 


31 
S3 
33 
34 
35 


Plab  of  all  Borti..'*. < 

Com  ;  frain,  aieal,  and  floor 

Svodat  via.,  eloTor,  rape,  iax*  aad  Hnaatd  (b) 

Kioe 

SUk  BMBafaetaroa 

Olovea 

Other  artielea  (dedootiaf  ropaymeatoAc.)  (c) 


Totab 

Doduot  oora.  • . . 


TotalaexdoalTeof  eora 

Dedact  proviainna  aud  aeeda,  Noa.  34  to  33, 
exoept  com 


96379,117 
936 
40,486 
ft,491 
83,068 
49.391 
75,148 

18.967 

159.597 

6;M9 

64,031 

•  ■ 

m1916 

143,377 

71^1 

336^701 
86,466 
40,016 

196,407 
14,351 

683,061 


16,657.351 
l»431 
16,783 
8,367 
19,937 
44,340 
96,396 

80J78 
166,510 


69,810 
8,798 


17  816*675 
989,115 


668.456 

96,113 


16,756,590  19i468J69 


67379 
7,740 


66,719 


63,387 


oo 

•  a 


84,450 
357343 
118335 

1,166^710 
167,31 

51,637 
141377 

38,430 
753367 


33378360,33,466,417 
336,701    1,165,710 


33,643,108 
3613M 


630341 


10319308 
1338 
11376 
9366 
85.746 
73,741 
87364 

84,684 
106,404 


668377 
163367 


18,786363  I93III38& 
713,439'      914^360 


743381 
983971 


34,609 
9.376 


1MS7,711 

40,475 
II38O 


43384        31.478 


58,106 

*4379 
83314 

163,967 
186,654 
988 
575,407 
107.111 

85,t98 
144,670 

16,190 
736,168j 


33,606,114 
675,467 


19334.478 
J,I84 
14366 
9384 
33,134 
19,144 
11305 

64371 1 
171.106 
131 8 
17341 

4,Wi 

13.174 

33,668 

188,039 

99,444 

1,066 

1376.868 

166^997 

IO3O6 

917.199 

37.465 

665*434 


30380381  ;il309.)  86 

M68  1388 

13,147  91171 

tl0,116  93S1 

78371        98,767 

93S7         10341 


•6.616; 
194381, 
l,78« 
10.7171 
1366 
4.761 
15384 
151363 
01366 
1,769 
763.41 
39300 
14.861 
141,100 
38367 
501366 


174,603 ! 
9,100 


33O8 

I43O6 

186,667 

117373 

1386 

1,107317 

51310 

13340 


1839 
404,737 


33360,407  98,080,717 


33396363,33336309  33349300 


1376368      703,411 


660316 


Totala  cKolariTe  of  com  and  proyiiioaa.|a3360,463| 31370366(31349301 


11319396  91373348 11,741,748 
618,433      831378      700316 


10,70036331,541371 


1,167317 


»,0U,418< 


«  RxoluaiTo  of  tea  aold  by  tbo  Baat  India  Company  jirior  to  the  13od  of  April,  1834,  the  daty  on  vhich  wao 
to  the  Kxciae. 

t  Inclodini  copper  at  cf  docod  dntiea. 

Slaeethe  mdootfona  hi  1841  the  datieaon  all  the  articleo  aMMrhed  (a|  harre  beea  aboliehed,  aa  well  aa  the 
aamber,  about  500,  of  tbooe  daaaed  35  aa  "  Other  artielea**  (c).    On  tbooe  marked  (b)  the  dntiea  have  been 
The  dotiea  oa  aalmala,  baeon,  beef,  pork,  aad  hama,  aad  moot  of  ^e  artklea  amrkad  (e)  wM  te  oom|ikifl| 
the  dotiea  on  oom,  f  raia,  flour;  moid,  noe,  redaoed  to  low  aomiaal  dntiea ;  and  ttie  datieo  on  batter,  chei 
tica,  iilk  mnawfaotorea,  Itc,  wiM  be  jwatly  radaeed  fagr  Sir  Roben  PaeTa  groai  fime  tnde  aManra  fbrl846. 
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If  we  examine  the  forgoing  table  we  find  that,  with  the  exceptton  of  timber, 
metalsj  tallow,  articles  of  food,  which  may  all  be  considered  as  raw  materials, 
and  silk  and  gloves,  which  are  mannfactures,  the  revenue  derived  from  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  eight  articles^  is  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  col- 
lection. 

The  total  revenues  of  customs,  deducting  articles  of  food,  amounted  in  1844, 
to  22,041,418/.  Deducting  the  revenue  from  articles  upon  which  the  duties 
have  been  abolished  (about  l,400,000/.)i  there  remains  20,641,418/.  Of  this 
amount  the  eight  articles  first  enumerated  in  the  table  yielded  19,520,326/., 
kaving  a  balance  only  for  all  other  duties  (except  food),  not  abolished,  (d  only 
1,121,092/,,  and  of  this  balance  timber  alone*  at  the  reduced  duties,  yielded 
916,606/.  Nett  balance  of  duties  which  we  would  propose  to  repeal  (exclusive 
of  timber)  204,486/. 

If  we  therefore  proceeded  to  tax  commodities  only  upon  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that,  if  an  article  should  be  taxed,  the  duty  should  be  levied  without  any 
reference  to  its  origin,  let  us  examine  the  result  as  to  the  extent  of  oppression, 
and  the  inquisitorial  mode  of  imposing  and  collecting  the  taxes. 

Taking  the  revenue  from  customs  and  excise,  for  1844,  deducting  the  duties 
abolished,  and  corn,  which  it  has  been  contended  ought  not  to  be  considered  an 
article  taxed  for  revenue : 

Cwtoms         .        .        • £21,841,748 

Excise,  deducting  sums  which  we  would  propose  trans- 
ferring to  stamps  and  taxes 12,460,062 

Total 33,801,805 

Now,  upon  the  principle  of  taxing  no  article  with  reference  to  its  origin — if  we 
abolish  all  the  articles  included  in  the  excise,  with  the  exception  of  malt  and 
distilled  spirits;  and  all  duties  of  customs,  except  the  first  eight  in  the  table, 
we  attain  this  object,  and  we  render  the  excise  infinitely  less  inquisitorial,  and 
oppressive  than  it  has  ever  been,  since  its  establishment  by  the  Long  Paiiia- 
ment. 

These  abolitions  accomplished,  the  next  consideration  is  the  amotmt  of  reve- 
nue to  be  received,  taking  the  year  1844  as  t^  basis  of  calculation,  via. : 

The  Brst  eight  articles  under  the  customs        ....     £19,520,326 
Malt  and  distilled  sphrit  10,003,752 

29,524,078 
Loss  of  revenue,  supposing  no  increase  of  consumption  .  4,277,727 

Total 33,801,806 
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The  year  1844,  however,  yielded  from  malt  and  distilled  spirits  £ 

less  than  the  average  revenue,  which  has  amounted  and  may 
be  safely  calculated  upon  to  yield  hereafter,  say  .         .         10,000,000 

If  we  allowed  the  consumption  of  the  eight  articles  of  customs 
first  enumerated  to  increase,  even  in  a  much  less  proportion 
than  the  increase  of  population  since  1835,  and  look  at  the 
revenue  derived  from  those  articles  at  that  period,  and  espe- 
cially if  we  equalise  the  duties  on  sugar  without  reference  to 
its  origin,  we  consider  it  perfectly  safe  to  estimate  the  re- 
venues from  the  first-named  commodities  at        .        .         .        21,500,000 

Total  taxes  on  commodities       .        .  31,500,000 

The  collection  of  these  taxes  might  be  placed  with  great  saving,  whidi 
would  at  least  add  half  a  million  to  the  rerenue,  under  one  revenae  department 
efficiently  and  intelligently  organised. 

REVISION  OF  THE  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

The  next  class  of  taxes  are  the  direct  taxes,  with  which  we  may  indode 
the  income  tax^  viz., 

Assessed  taxes £4,385,067 

Income  tax 4,989,800 


Total  direct  taxes  ....         9,374,867 

The  most  convenient  adjustment  of  the  present  assessed  taxes,  would  be  to 
abolish  them  altogether,  and  substitute  a  direct  tax  upon  the  profits  of  all 
realised  property.  A  revenue  of  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  might  be  raised 
by  this  simple  and  just  method  of  direct  taxation  ;  and  we  are  confident,  from 
what  we  have  observed  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  some  other  stat^,  that 
its  collection  would  in  a  short  period  be  found  less  grievous  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  than  the  existing  vexatious  and  inquisitorial  assessed  taxes.  But 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  parliamentary  obstacles  opposed  to  such  an  equitable  tax, 
in  substitution  of  the  existing  assessed  and  income  taxes,  and  to  provide  for  other 
taxes,  which  we  propose  to  abolish. 

One  obstacle  to  our  plan  is  the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Act  of  1789 — cer- 
tainly the  greatest  financial  blunder  ever  committed  by  a  British  statesman. 
The  rottenness  of  one  measure,  of  expediency,  will  ever  be  found  to  give  birth  to 
some  other,  unsound,  expedient,  to  palliate  for  the  time,  what  is  only  curable  by  a 
bold  and  sound  remedy.  Temporary  expediencies,  without  any  certain  provision 
for  future  exigencies,  occasioned  the  financial  difficulties  that  called  forth  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act,  The  embarrassments  in  which  this  act  involved  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  made  him  seize  upon  the  most  available  expedient:  that 
was  to  offer  up  for  sale  the  fixed  revenues  of  Great  Britain.  The  history  of  this 
measure,  as  far  as  it  has  been  carried  into  effect,  may  be  usefully  instructive,  in 
showing  how  little  advantage  has  been  gained  to  the  treasury,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  revenue  lost,  but  as  regards  the   obstade  which 
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the  Land  'Tax  Redemption  Act  has  formed  to  a  sound  adjustment  of  the  tax- 
ation of  Great  Britain.  Had  the  land  tax  been  completely,  instead  of  partially 
redeemed,  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  financial  legislation  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  has  formed  a  plea  for  not  imposing  any  further 
tax  upon  land.     But  to  this  we  are  honestly  bound  to  demur. 

Another  difficulty  opposed  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  assessed  taxes  is, 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  such  taxes  levied  in  Ireland.  The  justice, 
again,  of  this  exemptiofi  in  one,  and  of  liability  in  the  oiher  two,  of  the  three  united 
kingdoms^  would  be  a  task  requiring  powers  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  to 
defend.  The  justice  of  the  exemption  we  deny.  Taking  the  assessed  taxes  of 
Great  Britain  as  we  now  find  them,  and  considering  them  not  only  to  be  inquisi- 
torial, and  grievous,  in  the  collection,  but  exceedingly  injurious  ui  their  operation, 
being  detrimental  to  industry,  and  to  the  employment  of  artisans,  and  the  labour- 
ing classes,  we  consider  the  following  revision  as  the  most  equitable,  which  may 
be  adopted  with  the  least  objection  in  practice,  and  with  the  greatest  safety  to 
the  exchequer. 

The  nett  amoant  of  land,  and  other  assessed  taxes,  for  1843,  was   £4,385,067 
The  nett  amoant  of  unredeemed  land  tax         .         .         .         .       1,139,148 


Nett  amount  of  assessed  taxes,  exclusive  of  land  taxes  .         j£3,24o,919 

All  the  assessed  taxes  we  propose  to  abolish,  except  the  unredeemed  land  tax, 
and  for  the  following  reasons : 

First— Thb  Window  Tax,  which  yielded  for  the  year  1843  .  £1,645,281 
Heasonsfor  Abolition, — Being  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  in  the  assessment  and 
collection  ;  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  population ;  being  objectionable  as 
regards  architecture,  cleanliness,  and  restricting  the  employment  in  glass 
manufiactures,  of  joiners  who  make  window-frames,  of  glaziers  and  painters; 
and  being  a  tax  unequal  in  its  assessment,  as  large  houses  do  not  require  the 
same  number  of  windows,  in  proportion  to  rents,  as  small  and  middle-sized 
houses.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  window«tax  is  particularly  injurious. 
Second. — Servants,  yielding  revenue  in  1843  .  .  .  £200,251 
Reasons. — Being  a  tax  which  limits  the  giving  employment  to  servants,  and  by 
their  not  being  employed,  the  occupation  of  others  is  limited,  as  doth 
manufacturers,  tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers,  &c.5  for  their  clothing,  &c. 
Every  limitation  of  employment,  whether  of  servants  or  others,  limits 
industry,  and  increases  the  poor-rates. 

Third.— Cabbiaqbs,  in  1843 £428,903 

Reckons. — This  tax  is  grievous,  as  it  limits  to  a  most  injurious  extent  the  em- 
ployment of  artisans  and  workmen,  the  great  proportion  of  the  value  of 
carriages  of  whatever  description,  and  their  appurtenances^  being  the  labour 
and  skill  of  coach*builders,  coach-spring  makers,  coach-smiths,  curriers* 
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cloth-manufacturerSy  coach-painters  and  glaziers,  harness-makers,  and 
saddlers,  &c.  The  employment  of  carriages  creates  also  emplojrment  for 
coachmen^  servants,  and  horses,  &c.,  &c. 

Fourth. — Horses  for  riding,  &c.,  and  other  horses  and  mules  •  £376,001 
Reasons. — By  the  assessed  taxes  restricting  the  employment  of  horses  for 
riding,  and  other  horses  and  mules,  &c.,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  tins  tax 
does,  to  an  immense  amount,  limit  employment ;  exercise  for  health  and 
recreation  is  also  greatly  restricted  by  its  expense.  It  is  especially  grievous 
as  a  tax  on  horses  by  the  day.  Countless  thousands,  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  horses,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  feeding  and  taking  care  of  them, 
would  hire  horses  frequently  by  the  hour  or  day,  were  it  not  for  the  high 
duty  on  each  time  a  horse  is  let.  It  is  also  injurious  to  curriers^  saddlers, 
harness-makers,  horse-cloth  makers^  blacksmiths,  stable-keepers,  sellers  of 
fodder  and  oats,  grooms,  &c. 

Horse-dealers £10,860 

Reasons. — ^Tax  unjust.     Why  not  tax  other  dealers  ? 

Dogs £151,857 

Reasons. — Chiefly  that  of  abolishing  the  assessed  taxes,  and  as  the  substitution 
to  be  proposed  will  justify  the  abolition  of  this  tax.  It  is  also  inquisitorial, 
and  an  often  evaded  tax. 

Hair  Powder £  4,212 

Armorial  Bearings 67,137 

Reasons. — ^Tbe  same  as  those  for  abolishing  the  dog-tax. 

Game  Duties £127,130 

Reasons. — ^The  same  as  those  for  abolishing  the  taxes  on  dogs. 

Now  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes,  exclusive  of  the  income-tax,  proposed 
to  be  abolished,  is  about  3,225,000/. 

We  believe  if  all  the  grievances  and  inconveniences  of  the  assessed  taxes 
which  we  propose  to  abolish,  and  the  convenience  in  collection  of  the  taxes 
we  propose  to  substitute,  and  the  far  less  inquisitorial  nature  of  rating  the 
rents,  or  profits,  of  realised  property,  were  but  clearly  understood  by  Members  of 
Parliament  and  their  constituents,  that  this  great  financial  reform,  which  may 
appear,  to  little  men,  a  bold  measure,  would  be  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  division.  In  order  to  extend  the  direct  tax  upon  property,  we  should, 
in  equity,  extend  it  to  Ireland ;  and  we  could  show  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  neither  be  treated,  unjustly  by  such  taxation  upon  the  rents,  and  profits,  of 
realised  property,  but  that  it  would  even  be  made  beneficial  to  the  improvement 
of  that  country,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Stamp  Duties. — ^This  tax  yields  the  treasury, 

From  Great  Britain,  about      ....     £6,750,000 
From  Ireland,  about 453,487 


Total       ....        7,203,487 

The  delay  and  restriction  imposed  by  stamps  upon  trade  and  commerce, 
would  justify  the  abolition  of  this  tax  altogether,  but  its  amount  is  too 
important,  in  the  existing  financial  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
permit  such  a  measure  of  convenience,  as  well  as  relief,  to  the  population. 
In  some  respects,  it  cannot  be  highly  objectionable  ;  deeds  and  other  acts 
and  documents  of  great  importance,  owing  much  of  their  security  against 
fraud  and  forgery  to  the  stamp,  may  reasonably  be  made  to  bear  an  expense 
for  this  security. 

But  knowing  that  the  stamp-duty  acts  oppressively  in  many  respects,  we 
cannot  pass  it  over  without  proposing  some  alterations. 

The  stamp-duty  upon  fire  insurances  is,  annually,  about  double  the  amount 
charged  for  insuring  property ;  this  high  duty,  not  only  greatly  prevents  the  in* 
suring  of  property,  but  property,  not  insured,  is  frequently  exposed  to  danger,  by 
the  firemen  with  their  engines  not  exerting  themselves  to  extinguish  uninsured 
property,  as  they  are  directed  by  the  companies  who  pay  them,  to  take  care,  in 
the  first  place,  to  preserve  the  property  insured. 

On  marine  insurances,  the  stamp-duty  is  so  heavy  and  pernicious,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  insurances  which  would  otherwise  be  effected  in  England,  are 
made  at  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg. 

The  stamps,  therefore,  on  fire  and  marine  insurances,  now  3nelding  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  should  be  abolished. 

Licensing  stage-carriages  and  hackney-coaches  appears  a  duty  which  ought 
to  be  abolished ;  it  produces  something  above  half  a  million  for  Great  Britain. 

Ireland  is  exempt  from  this  duty  on  hackney-coaches  and  stage-carriages. 
The  licence-duty  on  them  in  England  is,  however,  not  severely  felt,  nor  very 
restrictive  upon  occupation;  while  it  forms,  to  some  extent,  a  guarantee  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  obligations  of  the  proprietors  of  carriages  and  their 
servants. 

The  probate  and  legacy-duty  yields  about  two  millions  sterling  annually,  for 
Great  Britain  ;  and  for  Ireland,  only  66,032/. 

It  is  a  duty  that  may  be  evaded,  by  giving,  during  life,  that  which  is  bequeathed 
by  the  giver,  only  after  his  death,  to  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  legacy. 
The  mistrust  of  the  possessor,  however,  or  the  power  that  it  gives  him,  while  in 
life,  does  not  often  allow  him  to  surrender  his  property  until  he  is  in  a  state 
unable  any  longer  to  meddle  with  it.  So  that  while  men  continue  to  possess 
wealth,  the  treasury  will  receive  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  stampduty 
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on  probates,  and  legacies.  But  we  cannot  defend  the  principle  of  making  p^- 
sonal  estate  liable  to,  and  exempting  real  estate  from,  thb  duty.  This  requires 
an  equitable  adjustment. 

The  duties  on  hawkers'  and  pedlars'  licences,  are  grievous  impositions  upoa 
itinerant  dealers ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  those  licences  are  of  any  advantage  in 
preventing  fraud. 

The  stamp-duty  on  gold  and  silver  plate  is  less  objectionable  than  many 
others.  It  is,  however^  considered  inquisitorial,  and  may  not  be  a  security  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  metals,  for  the  stamp  may  very  easily  be  forged.  It  yidds 
about  100,000/.,  of  which  about  20002.  only  is  paid  in  Ireland 

Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury^  we  can- 
not well  propose  any  diminution  or  abolition  of  the  stamp  duties^  except  upon, 

Fire  and  marine  insurances,  which  would  leave  an  annual  revenue  from 
stamps  of  at  least  1,200,000/. 

All  the  stamp-duties,  however,  require  an  equitable  adjustment. 

THE  POST-OFFICE. 

We  have,  long  before  the  time  of  the  late  reform  in  the  postoffice  charges, 
been  of  opinion  that,  as  the  government  should  never  possess  a  monopoly  of  trade, 
the  post-office  charges  should  be  r^;ulatedj  not  with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to 
the  purposes  of  covering  all  the  expenses^  required  to  convey  letters,  and  intelli- 
gence with  security,  and  with  rapidity. 

The  tax  imposed  upon  the  public,  by  the  late  post-office  reform,  is  ao  very 
moderate,  that  while  it  still  yields  a  considerable  revenue^  whidi  we  believe  eon- 
fidently  will  increase,  no  one  can  desire  any  alteration  in  the  rate  of  postage. 

Many  of  the  recent  arrangements  of  the  government  for  conveying  the  maib 
have  been  so  extremely  beneficial,  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  late  and  present 
administration.  There  are,  however,  many  additional  places,  to  which  we  would  re- 
commend morning  mails  to  be  despatched.  This  would  be  beneficial,  and  wodd 
be  no  expense  to  the  post-office.  The  line  of  steam-packets  establisbed  by  the 
government  contract  with  Mr.  Cunard,  for  carrying  the  mails  twice  a  month  across 
the  Atlantic,  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Boston,  has  not  only  already  more 
than  repaid  the  outlay  made  by  the  government,  but  leaves  every  prospect  of  an 
increasing  surplus  of  revenue.  This  fiscal  consideration  wotild  be  eifectoaUy 
secured,  if  such  powerful  steam-boats  as  those  of  the  Liverpool,  Hali£Eut,  and 
Boston  line  were  to  be  despatched  from  Liverpool  once  a  week  during  the  eight 
spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  months,  and  once  a  fortnight  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  and  February. 

The  post-office  would  not  only  gain  in  revenue  from  this  arrangement,  bat 
this  frequent  intercourse  would  form  a  great  and  rapid  line  of  communication 
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between  the  whole  of  Europe  and  all  North  America,  including  all  the  countries 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Superior.  It  would^  in  practical  effect,  be  con- 
necting Europe  and  America  in  common  interests,  by  conyenient,  rapid  com- 
munication, forming,  in  truth,  a  great  broadway  of  intelligence  and  civilisation, 
and,  with  freedom  of  trade,  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  commerce  and  pros- 
perity reciprocally  of,  and  maintaining  peace  and  good  faith  between,  the  countries 
most  interested.  Under  the  old  packet  system,  between  Falmouth  and 
Halifax,  by  the  gun-brigs,  exclusive  of  the  deplorable  loss  by  foundering  of  nearly 
all  those  dangerous  vessels,  with  all  their  crews  and  passengers,  the  expense  to 
government  was  about  40,000/.  annually  more  than  the  receipts  of  postage.  By 
the  recent  line  of  steam-ships,  a  balance  wiU,  we  believe,  at  the  end  of  one  year 
after  the  first  packet  steam-ship  sailed  from  Liverpool,  appear  to  the  credit  ude 
of  the  Atlantic  mails. 

Many  other  arrangements  for  carrying  the  mails  by  steam  have  been  made  by 
the  treasury  and  admiralty.  Traversing  the  world  from  England  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  then  overland,  to  meet  other  steam-ships  on  the  west  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  to  communicate  over  the  Pacific  to  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland, 
—meeting  other  lines  communicating  with  India,  the  Red  Sea;  and  by  crossing 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  meeting  the  British  mail  steam*packets  for  England  at 
Alexandria,  we  believe  to  be  far  from  an  impracticable  delusion.  The  practicable, 
and  not  unprofitable,  establishment  of  all  this  is  not  far  distant ;  especially  when 
we  all  know,  how  very  lately  the  practicability  of  running  steam-ships  across  the 
Atlantic  was  questioned,  doubted,  and  denied.  The  recent  contracts  for  multi- 
plying the  steam  communication  with  India,  and  by  a  branch  line  from  Ceylon 
to  China,  will  be  found  of  immense  advanti^e.  The  steam  communication  re- 
cently extended  to  the  levant,  is  also  important. 

There  is  another  great  consideration,  one  of  economy,  too,  in  the  end,  in 
regard  to  large,  strongly  built,  and  powerful  steam- ships — that  is  the  readiness 
with  which,  mail  steamships  of  great  strength  and  power  may  be  turned  into 
steam-ships  of  war  ;  and  that  they  may  be  de  facto  considered  as  such  on  the 
North  American,  West  Indiai^  and  Mediterranean  lines.  Now,  if  this  mail  steam- 
marine  were  to  belong  to  foreign  countries,  British  capital  no  doubt  would,  we 
believe,  be  that  chiefly  invested  in  them  ;  yet  in  the  event  of  war,  they  would  not 
only,  not  be  atailable  to  England,  but  they  would  in  all  the  likelihood  of  proba- 
bifities,  be  turned  against  us.  This,  in  the  change  which  steam  power  must  create 
innaval  tactics,  is  a  most  sarious  consideration  for  the  British  government,  and 
for  the  British  public. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  any  surplus  revenue  from  the  post-offlce 
should  be  applied  to  increasing  the  number  of  mail  steam-ships. 
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on  probates,  and  legades.  But  we  cannot  defend  the  principle  of  making  per- 
sonal estate  liable  to,  and  exempting  real  estate  firom^  this  duty.  This  requires 
an  equitable  adjustment. 

The  duties  on  hawkers'  and  pedlars'  licences,  are  grievous  impositions  upon 
itinerant  dealers ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  those  licences  are  of  any  advantage  in 
preventing  fraud. 

The  stamp-duty  on  gold  and  silver  plate  is  less  objectionable  than  many 
others.  It  is,  however^  considered  inquisitorial,  and  may  not  be  a  security  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  metals^  for  the  stamp  may  very  easily  be  foiged.  It  yidds 
about  100,000/.,  of  which  about  2000Z.  only  is  paid  in  Ireland. 

Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury,  we  can- 
not well  propose  any  diminution  or  abolition  of  the  stamp  duties,  excq[>t  upon, 

Fire  and  marine  insurances,  which  would  leave  an  annual  revenoe  from 
stamps  of  at  least  1,200,000/. 

All  the  stamp-duties,  however,  require  an  equitable  adjustment. 

THE  POST-OFFICE. 

We  have,  long  before  the  time  of  the  late  reform  in  the  post-office  chaiges, 
been  of  opinion  that,  as  the  government  should  never  possess  a  monopoly  of  trade, 
the  post-office  charges  should  be  r^;ulatedj  not  with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to 
the  purposes  of  covering  all  the  expenses,  required  to  eonvey  letters,  and  intelli- 
gence with  security,  and  with  rapidity. 

The  tax  imposed  upon  the  public,  by  the  late  post-office  reform,  is  so  very 
moderate,  that  while  it  still  yields  a  considerable  revenue^  which  we  believe  con- 
fidently will  increase,  no  one  can  desire  any  alteration  in  the  rate  of  postage. 

Many  of  the  recent  arrangements  of  the  government  for  conveying  the  maib 
have  been  so  extremely  beneficial,  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  late  and  present 
administration.  There  are,  however,  many  additional  places,  to  which  we  would  re- 
commend morning  mails  to  be  despatched.  This  would  be  beneficial,  and  wodd 
be  no  expense  to  the  post-office.  The  line  of  steam-packets  established  by  the 
government  contract  with  Mr.  Cunard,  for  carrying  the  mails  twice  a  month  across 
the  Atlantic,  between  Liverpool,  Halifox,  and  Boston,  has  not  only  already  moie 
than  repaid  the  outlay  made  by  the  government,  but  leaves  every  prospect  cf  in 
increasing  surplus  of  revenue.  This  fiscal  consideration  would  be  efifectuallj 
secured,  if  such  powerful  steam-boats  as  those  of  the  Liverpool,  Hali&x,  and 
Boston  line  were  to  be  despatched  from  Liverpool  once  a  week  during  the  eiglit 
spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  months,  and  once  a  fortnight  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  and  February. 

The  post-office  would  not  only  gain  in  revenue  from  this  arrangement,  bat 
this  frequent  intercourse  would  form  a  great  and  rapid  line  of  oommtinieatioa 
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between  the  whole  of  Europe  and  all  North  America^  including  all  the  countries 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Superior.  It  would,  in  practical  effect,  be  con- 
necting Europe  and  America  in  common  interests^  by  convenient,  rapid  com- 
munication, forming,  in  truth^  a  great  broadway  of  intelligence  and  civilisation, 
and,  with  freedom  of  trade,  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  commerce  and  pros- 
perity reciprocally  of,  and  maintaining  peace  and  good  faith  between,  the  countries 
most  interested.  Under  the  old  packet  system,  between  Falmouth  and 
Halifax,  by  the  gun-brigs,  exclusive  of  the  deplorable  loss  by  foundering  of  nearly 
all  those  dangerous  vessels,  with  all  their  crews  and  passengers,  the  expense  to 
government  was  about  40,000/*  annually  more  than  the  receipts  of  postage.  By 
the  recent  line  of  steam-ships,  a  balance  will,  we  believe,  at  the  end  of  one  year 
after  the  first  packet  steam-ship  sailed  from  Liverpool,  appear  to  the  credit  side 
of  the  Atlantic  mails. 

Many  other  arrangements  for  carrying  the  mails  by  steam  have  been  made  by 
the  treasury  and  admiralty.  Traversing  the  world  from  England  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  then  overland,  to  meet  other  steam-ships  on  the  west  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  to  communicate  over  the  Pacific  to  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland, 
-^meeting  other  lines  communicating  with  India,  the  Red  Sea;  and  by  crossing 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  meeting  the  British  mail  steam-packets  for  England  at 
Alexandria,  we  believe  to  be  far  from  an  impracticable  delusion.  The  practicable, 
and  not  unprofitable,  establishment  of  all  this  is  not  far  distant ;  especially  when 
we  all  know,  how  very  lately  the  practicability  of  running  steam-ships  across  the 
Atlantic  was  questioned,  doubted,  and  denied.  The  recent  contracts  for  multi- 
plying the  steam  communication  with  India,  and  by  a  branch  line  from  Ceylon 
to  China,  will  be  found  of  immense  advanti^e.  The  steam  communication  re- 
cently extended  to  the  levant,  is  also  important. 

There  is  another  great  consideration,  one  of  economy,  too,  in  the  end,  in 
regard  to  large,  strongly  built,  and  powerful  steam- ships — that  is  the  readiness 
with  which,  mail  steam«ships  of  great  strength  and  power  may  be  turned  into 
steam-ships  of  war  ;  and  that  they  may  be  de  facto  considered  as  such  on  the 
North  American,  West  Indiai^  and  Mediterranean  Unes.  Now,  if  this  mail  steam- 
marine  were  to  belong  to  foreign  countries,  British  capital  no  doubt  would,  we 
believe,  be  that  chiefly  invested  in  them  5  yet  in  the  event  of  war,  they  would  not 
only,  not  be  available  to  England,  but  they  would  in  all  the  Ukelihood  of  proba- 
bilities, be  turned  against  us.  This,  in  the  change  which  steam  power  must  create 
innaval  tactics,  is  a  most  serious  consideration  for  the  British  government,  and 
for  the  British  public. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  any  surplus  revenue  from  the  post-offlce 
should  be  applied  to  increasing  the  number  of  mail  steam-ships. 
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PROPERTY  AND  INCOME  TAXES* 

These  never  have  been,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be,  taxes  agreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple : — especially  the  tax  upon  incomes  not  deriyed  from  realised  property^  that 
is,  the  tax  on  trades  and  professions.  But  when  we  have,  from  ordinary  sources, 
a  deficient  revenue,  we  are  bound  to  resort  to  extraordinary  means,  and  we  shall 
always  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  the  national  honour,  credit,  and  dignity. 

If  a  house  tax,  alone,  would  meet  the  deficient  expenditure,  after  the  abo- 
lition of  the  unsound^  and  inquisitorial,  taxes  we  have  enumerated  under  the  heads 
of  excise,  customs,  taxes,  and  stamps,  we  wotdd  prefer,  infinitely,  to  discountenance 
rather  than  to  have  any  recourse  to,  an  income  and  property  tax.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  demand  upon  the  treasury,  to  meet  the  expenditure,  will  not,  for  some 
years,  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  property  tax.  The  next  consideration  is, 
can  we  render  it  more  equitable,  and  less  inquisitorial  ?  We  are  convinced  Uiat 
this  can  be  effected. 

The  Income  Tax  coUected  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843. 


Idooom. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
Schedule  A,  Imndf,  tenement*.  Stc,  in  respect  of  the  property  thereof. 

Scbedate  R,  Undu,  &c.,iu  respect  of  the  occupaney  niereof 

Schedule  C,  annuities,  dividend*,  ftc^..... 

Schedule  D.  profits  or  gains 

Schedule  E,  public  officers,  &c... 


Total. 


Schedule  A. 


SCOTLAND. 
Produce  of  tax  in  Scotland  on  all  Uie  schedules. 


S0,486»606 

«7,873,691 

90,296.645 

8.936^831 


181,9St,201 


9.i84.383 


S,I5M1S 
S9e,76S 
811,961 

IJ66.98& 
360^7 


9,284,383/.  at  7d.  in  the  pound,  should  produce  270,794?.,  leaving  for  the  remain- 
ing four  schedules  123,530/.  =  394,324/.,  which  sum,  collected  at  the 
same  rate  as  those  four  schedules  produced  in  England,  indicates  an 
income  of  4,680,959/.,  showing  the  total  income  of  Scotland  to  be 
13,965,342/.,  and  of  Great  Britain  195,287,544/.,  exclusive  of  incomes 
under  150/. 

In  1801,  the  assessments  for  England,  inclnding  incomes  above  15%I.  amoonted  to. 74,676,91 

The  income  from  assessments  under    150/.  per  annum,  and  not  under  Ml. 

amounted  to •.. 18,105^40 


tt 


DUTerenoe  being  incomes  above  IHl.  perannom S6k57t,6M 

Now,  if  56,571 ,654/. :  18,105,240/. : :  195,287,544/. :  62,499,831/.,  and  if  the 
income  is  under  150/.,  and  above  60/.,  from  all  the  schedules  be,  in  1845,  in  the 
same  proportion  to  those  above  150/.  as  in  1801  (and  there  is  no  reason  that  thej 
should  not),  then  the  total  income  of  Great  Britain,  in  1845,  should  amount  to 
257,787,376/.  We  consider  that  of  this  amount  200,000,000/.  may  be  estimated 
as  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  realised  property,  viz.,  the  rents  and  profits  of  ail 
latidsy  tenements,  houses,  constructions,  funds,  stocks,  and  shares :  including /crc/arus, 
warehouses,  docks,  shipyards,  railways,  canah,  public  funds.  Bank  of  England  stock. 
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East  India  and  South  Sea  stocky  and  the  stock  and  shares  of  all  companies  whose 
stocks  and  shares  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market. 

PRO  FORMA  FINANCIAL  SCHEME. 

Having  analysed  the  present  system  of  taxation,  we  would  propose  the  fol- 
lowing simplification  of  the  taxes  upon  the  more  sound  principles  which  we 
consider  practicable. 

Pro  FORMA  View  of  equaUsing  the  Annual  Revenue  and  Expenditure, 

presuming  that  the  Excise  and  Assessed  Taxes,  and  the  Stamps  on  Marine 

and  Fire  Assurances,  and  also  the  Duties  of  Customs  (except  on  eight 

articles)  should  be  abolished,  and  adding  Distilled  Spirits  and  Malt,  now  under 

the  Excise,  to  the  Customs,  and  Excise  Licences  to  the  Stamps  :  abolishing 

all  other  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and  the  whole  Excise  Establishment. 

£ 
First  Assuming  the  total  annual  expenditure  not  to  exceed     .         .         .     50,000,000 
Revenue,  necessary  to  meet  this  expenditure,  to  be  raised  as 
follows  :— 
I.  From  uniform  duties  on  (1)  Tea;   (2)  Sugar  and  Molasses; 
(3)  Coffee  and  Cocoa ;  (4)  Tobacco;    (5)  Distilled  Spirits; 
(6)  Wines ;  (7)  Dried  Fruits  ;  (8)  Spices    .    £21,600,000 
If.  Home  Distilled  Spirits  .      .     .  £5,000,000 


ome  Distilled  spirits  .      .     .  x5,000,000  1 
Malt,  whether  made  at  home,  }  ^  ^^^  ^^^  \         1 0,000,000 
or  imported  from  abroad  .  J     '       '        J 


31,500,000 


III.  Stamps,  leaving  out  Marine  and  Fire  Insurances,  and  including 

Licences  now  under  the  Excise 7,500,000 

IV.  Unredeemed  Land  Tax 1,200,000 

Deficit  to  be  provided  for  during  the  first  year  .       9,800,000 

«■  ■■ 

£50,000,000 

This  deficit  to  be  levied,  not  by  doubling,  or  rather  more  than  doubling,  the 
present  income  tax,  but  by  the  less  inquisitorial  and  more  direct  and  equitable 
plan  of  an  annual  assessment,  in  the  pound,  upon  the  annual  value  of  all  realised 
property.  And  surely  11,000,000/.,  including  the  unredeemed  land  tax,  out  of 
50,000,000/.  of  total  taxation,  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  sum  to 
be  levied  directly.  But  if  we  may  form  an  estimate,  founded  on  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  would  annually  increase  ;  and  the 
amount  of  direct  taxation  would  be  proportionably  diminished,  at  least  so  long  as 
peace  shall  continue.  Finally,  the  direct  taxation  necessary  would,  we  believe, 
not  embrace  more  than  the  unredeemed  land  tax  and  a  house  tax,  equal  to  the 
present  window  and  other  assessed  taxes  proposed  to  be  abolished. 

We  could  also  show  that  the  customs,  including  the  security  and  collection 
of  the  duties  on  malt  and  spirits,  now  under  the  excise,  might  be  conducted  at 
less  expense  than  at  present;  and  that,  at  all  events,  an  amount  of  expense  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  present  excise  establishment  might  be  saved  to  the  coimtry. 

We  could  also  equitably  modify  the  stamp  duties,  so  as  to  produce  a  much 
greater  revenue.     The  interest  on  exchequer-bills  might  also  be  saved,  as  in 
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Prussia,  by  the  exchequer- bill  office  issuing  paper,  not  bearing  interest,  but  being 
at  all  times  a  legal  tender,  as  much  so  as  Bank  of  England  notes  are  now. 

In  our  pro  forma  view  of  fiscal  reform,  we  have  stated  the  deficit  to  be  pro- 
vided for  during  the  first  year  at  9,800,000/.,  or  nearly  five  per  cent  on  the  aimiul 
rents  and  profits  of  all  realised  property.  As  we  object  to  the  present  assessed 
taxes,  and  especially  to  the  window  tax,  which  ought  to  have  been  repealed 
simultaneously  with  the  excise  upon  glass,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  diminish 
the  amount  of  our  proposed  property  tax :  except, 

1.  By  substituting  an  additional  tax  on  houses,  in  lieu  of  the  window  tax.  But 
this  substitution,  though  yery  far  less  objectionable  than  the  window  tax,  would, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  property  tax  at  all,  be,  however,  a  tax  on  houses  greater  than 
on  other  property. 

2.  By  continuing  other,  though  objectionable,  duties.  Timber  is  a  nw  ma- 
terial which,  next  to  the  essential  food  of  man,  ought  to  be  admitted  free  from 
duty.  But  if  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  will  continue  the  timber  duties,  why  not 
adjust  these  duties  upon  pure  fiscal  principles  ?  The  duties  on  foreign  and  colo- 
nial timber  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  1,691,329/.  In  1844,  byreduong^ 
duties  on  colonial  timber  to  Is.  per  load,  which  scarcely  pays  the  eiqpense  of  col- 
lection, the  revenue  from  timber  of  all  kinds,  including  deals,  amoxmted  to  less 
than  1,000,000/.  If  we  should  persevere  in  continuing  the  timber  duties,  we 
should  modify  them  to  about  the  following  proportions,  vis. :  a  duty  of  Ss.  per 
load  on  white  pine  timber  from  the  colonies,  and  of  15s.  upon  the  morevalaft- 
ble  fir  timber  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  upon  deals,  &c.,  in  proportion.  We 
take  these  two  duties  fiscally,  but  not  on  any  other  principle.  By  tliese  lov 
scales,  with  a  proportionate  higher  duty  on  deals  as  a  semi-manufactured  artide, 
we  might  levy  one  million  annually  of  revenue  from  timber.  Exclusive  d 
revenue  from  com,  the  duty  on  other  articles  yielding  any  revenue,  and  that  are 
not  to  be  abolished,  are  from  copper  ore,  about  65,000/.,  from  tallow  about 
175,000/.  Neither  of  the  duties  for  revenue  from  these  should  be  oontinncd. 
The  revenues  from  duties  on  com,  butter,  and  cheese,  should  all  be  abolished. 

Therefore,  we  might  save  and  realise,  an  additional  revenue,  as  follows,  m.: 

1.  Save.       Interest  on  exchequer-bills  due  ....         500,000 

2.  Realise.  From  timber 1 ,000,000 

From  equaliaatioD  of  sugar  duties,  a  further  sum  of   .      1,000,000 

£2,500,000 
This  modification  of  our  fixed  scheme  would  reduce  the  property  tax  from 
9,800,000/.  to  somewhat  under  7,000,000/.,  or  to  scarcely  three-and-a-half  jw 
cent  on  all  realised  property  without  distinction. 

The  following  table  exhibits  how  our  exports  have  increased  to  those  coontriei 
upon  the  products  and  manufactures  of  which  we  have  removed  prohiUtions, 
equalised  difierential  duties,  and  reduced  other  duties  This  appears  espedallf 
with  reference  to  our  exports  to  France,  the  government  of  which  has  made  no 
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relaxation  in  favour  of  British  produce  or  manufactures;   while  the   British 

government  have  equalised  the  duties  on  French  and  other  foreign  wines^  and 

reduced  the  duties  on  French  silks^  bronzes^  clocks^  watches^  and  all  works  of 

Parisian  industry. 

An  Account  of  the  declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom,  specifying  the  various  Countries  to  which  the  same 
were  exported,  in  each  Year  Irom  1830  to  1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


} 


RomU / 

Sweden 

Satwy 

Deamark , 

FroasU , 

OeniMDy 

Holland , 

Belgium 

France ,..., 

Portnfa),  proper. . . . , 

Azores , 

Madeira , 

Spain  and  tbe  Balearic  Is- 
lands   , 

Oanari«s. , 

Gibraltar 

Italy  and  tbe  ItiUian  la- 
lands. 

Malta 

Ionian  Islands 

Turkey  and  Continental 
Greece  

Morea  and  Greek  Islands 

Syria  and  Palestine 

EfTP^  (ports  on  the  Ife- 
diierranean) 

Tripoli,  Barbflory,  and  Mo- 
rocco   

Western  coast  of  Afrka. . . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

African  ports  on  the  Red 
Sea 

Ascension  Island 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

St.  Helena 

Isle  of  Bourbon 

Mauritius 

Arabia...*.... 

Bast  India  Company 'sS 
territories  and  Cey-  \ 
loo f 

China j 

Stunatra,  Java,  and  other 
lalaods  of  tlM    Indian 


1830 


Philippine  Islands  . . . . , 
New  South   Wales,  Van 

Diemen's     Land,    and 

Swan  Ri^er 

New  Zealand,  and  South 

Sea  Islands 

Ports  of  Siam 

British    North   American 

ccdonies 

West  Indies 

HsTti 

Cuba  and    other  foreign 

West  Indies 

United  States  of  America. 

Mexico 

Texas 

Guatemala 

Colombia 

Braxil 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la 

Plata 

ChilL 

Pern 

Falkland  Islands 

Isles  of  Gnemsey,  Jersey, 

Aldemey,  and  Man .... 

Total 


VOL.  II. 


£ 

1,489,538 

40,48A 

63,926 

118313 

m,»M 

4,408,605 

2,0tS,438 

479,884 

1,106,695 

t3,6tO 

88,444 

007,068 

4S,6»0 

t9V00 

8,351,379 

189,135 

56,963 

1,189,610 
0,694 


lia»7 

1.138 
S52,133 
380/»36 


1,710 

38,915 

10,041 

101,030 


8,895,530 


163,103 
71,380 


314,077 

1396 
10367 

1357,138 

3338348 

331,798 

618.029 

6,133346 

978,441 


316,761 
3,453,103 

033,173 
540,636 
860,401 


844,080 


1881 


88,371307 


£ 

1,191305 

57,137 

58,580 

93,204 

103310 

8,643353 

3,088,630 

003388 

975391 

41,688 

88300 

507348 
88303 

807,385 

3,400376 

134,619 

50383 

888,054 
10^446 


133383 

420 
384,760 
357,340 


315 
89,ai 

148,475 

e  e 

8377,413 


385390 
89313 


898,471 
4J53 


3,080337 

3381349 

876,108 

668,531 

9,053,583 

738,858 


348350 
1,338,371 

889,870 
051,617 
409,008 


834,684 


1833 


£ 

1387.350 

64332 

84,528 

93,396 

358,556 

5^008307 

2,789.390 

674,791 

540,792 

77,330 

38,038 

442396 

31,053 

401,470 

3,301,773 
06,»94 
55,725 

915319 
10,140 


118.109 

751 
390301 
893,405 


31,386 
163,191 

8314,779 


150.600 
102,384 


466,238 
1376 


3,075.735 

8,430,806 

543,104 

083,700 

5,468,273 

109331 


298368 
3,144,903 

660,152 
708,103 
375,610 


317,496 


1838 


{ 


£ 

1331,008 

59,540 

55,088 

99351 

144,170 

4355,548 

3,181,893 

886,429 

848,333 

067.091 

54,430 

33,411 

442337 

^80307 

385,460 

3316,200 

135.438 

38316 

1319,604 
35314 


145,647 

3350 

839,210 
846,197 


146 

80,041 

CO,434 


8,495301 


471,713 
18M98 


558378 
936 


3,093350 

339738O 

881338 

577,238 

7,579,609 

421,487 

3.700 

121326 

2,575.680 

51N308 
816317 
887334 


835334 


18U 


iff 

1388,300 

03,094 

01,988 

94304 

136,428 

4347,160 

3,470367 

750.059 

1.110,885 

1,000,123 

63,275 

88,455 

325,907 

80,686 

400,719 

3,388,777 

842,096 

04,4U8 

1307341 
87,179 


158,877 

I43U 
886,483 
804383 


580 

31,615 

7,091 

149319 

850 

/  3378308 
\      848353 


1885 


410378 
76318 


716,014 


19,749 

1,671.009 

8,680,084 

857397 

013305 

0344389 

459,610 

303O6 

8360,679 

831,504 
896,881 
999385 


800,665 


87.164373  I    86.450,504  |    39,607,347  |    41,649,191 
8    D 


iff 

1,758.775 

105,166 

7SI378 

107,070 

188,373 

4,602,966 

3,648,403 

818387 

1,453,036 

1,554,886 

49,717 

40^088 

405.065 

34308 

008,580 

3,426,171 
136326 
107304 

1381369 
28,834 


369,835 

99.040 
892.540 
326381 


575 
81,187 


1836 


iff 

1,742,433 

113300 

78,400 

91303 

160,789 

4363,730 

3,509338 

880376 

1391,381 

1,085334 

53374 

53,168 

437,076 

40370 

750311 

8,931360 
148,015 
109,188 

1,775.034 
18,008 
38,660 

316,080 

89388 

467,186 
488315 


413 
11,041 


196,559 
6,049 

860355 
16358 

8,198,093 
1,074/08 

4385330 
1386388 

353,898 
139,743 

284353 
51,778 

696345 

885^687 

3,687 

3,158,158 

8,187.540 

865,790 

3,733,891 

3,780,453 

351363 

787,043 

10,508,455 

408,880 

987,138 

18,435.005 

254,823 

15314 

182,242 

2,630,707 

704 

185,173 

3,030333 

6583M 
600,176 
441334 

607,384 
861,008 
006398 

351313 

318309 

4373,870 

58368,573 

(e^ntimied) 
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An  Account  of  the  Declared  Value  of  BritUh  and  Irisb  Produce  aad  Manufactiues 

Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Sec. — continued,  


COUNTRIES. 


RuMia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark.... 

Proaaia 

Germany.  •••> 

HolUnd 

Belgium 

Franoe 

Portugal,  Proper 

Asorea 

Madeira 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  Island* 

Canariea 

Gibraltar 

Italy  and  tlie  Italian  Islands. 

MalU 

Ionian  Islands 

Turkey     and     Continental 
Greece 

Morea  and  Greek  Islands. . . . 

Syria  and  Palestine 

Egypt  (Ports  on  tbe  Mediter. 
ranean) 

Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Mo- 
rocco  

Western  Coast  of  Africa 

CapA  of  Good  Hope 

Eastern  Africa 

Ascension  Island 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

St.  Helena 

lale  of  Bourbon 

Mauritius 

Arabia 

East  India  Comnany'a  Terri- 
tories and  Ceylon 

Cbina 

Sumatra,  Java,  and  other 
Islands  of  the  Indian  Seas. 

Philippine  Islands 

New  Honth  Wales,  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  and  Swuu 
River 

New  Zealand  and  South  Sea 
Islands .• 

Ports  of  Siam 

British  North  American  Co* 
lonies 

West  Indies 

Ilayti 

Cuba  and  other  Foreign  West 
Indies 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico 

Texas 

Guatemala 

Columbia.. 

Brasil 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  PlaU. 

ChilL 

Peru 

Falkland  Islands 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al- 
damey,  and  Man 


1887 


£ 

2,046,591 

101,121 

72,413 

103,448 

131,636 

4308,016 

3,040,029 

804,917 

1,643,204 

1,079,815 

56,405 

46,044 

286.036 

41,004 

906,155 

2,406,066 

103,680 

124.465 

1,163,426 
15,431 


320,080 

54,007 
312,938 
488,814 


751 

9,645 

8,705 

340,488 

787 

8,612,075 
678.375 

813.701 
83,808 


921.568 


2,141,035 

3,456,745 

171,050 

891,713 

4,095,225 

520,200 

a  • 

78 
170,451 
1,824.082 
606,104 
625.545 
476,374 


880,017 


1888 


Total 42,070,744 


£ 

1,663,118 

1C2,647 

77,485 

181,404 

165,223 

4,968,000 

3,549,429 

1,068,010 

2,314,141 

1,165,395 

38,385 

34,947 

248,839 

47.693 

894.696 

8,076.231 

226,040 

96,190 

1.767,110 

20.887 

188,440 

242,505 

74,013 

418,364 

623.323 

11,765 

1,075 

1.392 

13,000 

467,342 
167 

8.876,196 
1,204,356 

505.362 
81,780 


1889 


£ 

1,776,426 

121,850 

81,584 

143,782 

206,866 

^216.155 

8,563,792 

881,831 

2,298,307 

1,135,026 

47,663 

83,403 

262,231 

47.710 

1,170,702 

2,079,010 

125,888 

64,010 

1,178.712 

23,122 

261,509 

123369 

74,073 

46M70 

464,130 

106 

833 

189 

12,668 

211,731 
3,680 

4,748,607 
851,969 

192.731 
48,443 


1840 


£ 

1,602,742 

110.426 

78,016 

201.462 

210,345 

6,408,490 

3,416,190 

880.286 

2378,149 

1,110,244 

44,748 

33,157 

404351 

45372 

1.111.176 

2.660388 

166,646 

80304 

1,188.559 

15327 

228,030 


1841 


£ 

1,607,173 

197313 

117,988 

191.481 

363,821 

5.604,033 

3310377 

1,066,040 

2,902,001 

1,036312 

88,180 

24,608 

413349 

49,738 

1,033367 

1.578,697 

123,784 

119313 

1.220361 

34,684 

427,093 


70,063        238,486 


1386,662  '  1,670,390 
1,096  18,459 


1,992,457 

3,393,441 

200,139 


63,904 
492,128 
417,091 


4,547 
0384 

326312 
1,115 

6,028,101 
524,198 

349311 
315,463 


44,116 
410,798 
884,674 

•  • 

541 
1385 
7,911 

840,140 
2,951 


5,596,< 
£02,570 

185314 
84,419 


1,016392 

738\760 

439,776 


174,338 
2,606,604 
680.345 
413.647 
412,196 


843354 


8,047,671 

3386.598 

302,763 

2,847313 

8374370 

251,979 

891.826 

8,830,204 

660,170 

863,620 

5,283,020 

469330 

627 
267,111 

2,650,713 
710,524 

1,103,073 
685,058 

1 

2373  1 
350,743 

2,625,853 
614347 

1334,878 
709,991 

340.444 

a  • 

357314 

2,004385      1,269,351 
47,140  67300 


2,947.061 

1304,004 

169,142 

895,441 

7,090,642 

484,901 

6,7ff7 

21,166 

158371 

2356.554 

989361 

438,089 

636,040 

145 


50.060370    63,233380    51,406,480    51,634,623 


1842 


184S 


i 


£ 

1385353 

199313 

134,704 

194304 

376.651 

6302.700 

3373362 

1,099,490 

3,103339 

047.856 

39.862 

25.047 

822,614 

54,5M 

037,710 

2,494,197 

289304 

83300 

1472388  , 
17338 
875351 


£ 

1395,519 
I31,30a 
151,377 
960,176 
483,004 
6,168,M8 
3364,790 
984,650 


18i4 


£ 

2,118380 
108,475 


6,151328 
8,13I3?1 
1,471351 


1,092,134 

43.801 


370,013 

41,734 

1.176,737 

2360366 

124346 

1173W 


1,IM3«7 
50,^ 

31,736 


46321 
1,01936? 
13083^ 


602,ISf 
1399,715 


5773W 


241308         946360  |      4QS401 


41361 

459.685 

369,076 

162 

1,145 

1,480 

17330 

124,922 

5,082 

5.169388 
909.381 

806.132 
47310 


916,164      131 1315 


83,4M 

500,600 

SOI377 

40 

4,976 

1377  I 

14330  I 

25tl,OI4 
8314 

6,4  "4,510 
1,456,100 

218313 

11 


17J40 
45«.4I4 
404^51 


1387 
11300 


11300 

7395366 
23OS317 

3763ft 
92317 


42393 


2333,526 

2391,415 

141390 

711338 

3,528,807 

874369 

6,574 

28*1*711 
1,756305 
960.791 
950.400 
684313 
884 

864350 


47381,023 


95347 


1351,111 

1381,441 

90,109 

873^797 

5313314 

597337 

5.430 

5,103 

378391 

1.140,133 

700.416 

038350 

6S9301 


47312 


S,0SS.4n 

1.451.477 

174,48? 

900,434 

7338379 


1,4«33» 
7! 


98 


885367  i     WB^m 


-t- 


51,279300    50384399 


CONCLUSION. 

The  foregoing  proposed  reforms  in  the  financial  legislation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  bold.  Tet^  we  consider  them  not  only  equitable  but  practicable. 
The  tendency  of  public  opinion  is,  yearly,  increasing  in  their  favour;  and,  consi- 
dering the  financial  reforms  made  during  the  last  few  years,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  impede  the  progress  of  equitably  reforming  our  financial  and  commercial  l^s- 
lation. 
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In  accordance^  therefore,  with  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  that 
country  which  possesses  average  advantages  from  nature^  and  whose  population 
|K)S8esses  the  greatest  industry,  ingenuity,  and  intelligence,  will,  if  unfettered  from 
legislative  restriction,  upon  labour,  indtistry,  agricuUurej  manufactures ,  navigation, 
and  trade,  become,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  resources^  and  advantages,  the 
most  flourishing  country  in  the  world;  or,  at  least  as  prosperous  as  any  other 
country,  with  equal  natural,  and  moral  advantages,  and  legislating  upon  equally 
liberal  principles. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  all  the  requisite  advantages 
to  become  that,  more  happy  country,  which  nothing  but  &iae  legislation  prevents; 
viz.,  far  more  independent,  prosperous,  and  far  more  rich  and  powerful;  and,  with 
the  whole  population  far  less  poor,  far  better  employed,  more  fairly  paid  for  their 
labour,  better  sheltered,  clad,  and  fed,  and  more  independent  than  that,  at  the 
present  time,  of  any  other  country  in  the  world 

The  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  the  shipping,  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade, 
and  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  might,  in  their  present  stage,  be  viewed 
as  only  in  their  infancy^  instead  of  being  considered  as  having,  before  now,  at- 
tained manhood,  if  those  sound  principles  of  fiscal,  and  commercial  legislation, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate,  but  which  are  not  new,  were  boldly  taken 
up,  in  order  to  be  carried  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
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If  England  has  made  great  advances,  towards  an  equitable,  and  liberal  system 
of  commercial  legislation,  the  Free  and  United  States  of  America  have  actually  re- 
trograded from  a  system  fiscally,  and  commercially,  unsound  in  its  origin,  into 
the  most  wretched,  and  unenlightened  schemes  of  customs  duties:  framed  on  the 
fallacious  basis  of  protecting  manufectures. 

The  numerous  customs  tariffs  of  the  United  States,  would  be  discreditable 
to  the  most  ignorant,  and  barbarous  government ;  and,  when  we  consider  the 
intelligence  of  the  citizens,  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  when  Congress  first 
passed  laws  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  blunders  committed,  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  the 
bad  example  of  the  mother  country. 

If  any  country  was  ever  placed,  by  favourable  circumstances,  to  legislate 
wisely,  on  sound  commercial,  and  fiscal  principles,  that  country  was,  and  is,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  comparing  the  constitution,  agreed  to  by  this  great  republic,  with  that  of 
the  governments  of  other  nations,  we  must  remember,  that  when  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  declared  their  independence,  their  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition was  very  different  from  that  of  all  republics,  that  had  previously  existed. 
The  people  were  generally  intelligent,  and  thoughtful ;  their  habits  frugal  and 
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industrioui ;  and,  unlike  the  Europeans  of  Soudi  America,  iheir  ideas  were  bee 
from  religious  intolerance,  and  from  the  thraldom,  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

The  abilities  of  the  men,  who  directed  their  councils,  wore  more  solid  than 

brilliant;  practical  rather  than  experimental.    They  adopted  the  oonstitotion 

and  laws  of  the  then  most  free  government  in  the  worid,  as  thegronndwoikof 

theirs ;  making  a  royal  hereditary  chief  magistrate,  a  titled  privileged  nobilitj, 

-and  a  national  church  establishment,  the  chief  exceptions. 

The  vast  regions  of  their  territory  comprehended  soils  yielding  every  produc- 
tion under  heaven.  They  were  watered  by  numerous  navigable  riven,  aod 
streams;  they  abounded  in  useful  woods  and  minerals.  The  sea-coast  was  in- 
dented writh  harbours;  and  the  shores,  rivers,  and  seas  afforded  plentifiil 
fisheries.    All  these  secured  to  them  every  natural  advantage* 

Their  language  and  education  enabled  the  people  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
English  knowledge  and  literature,  vrithout  the  labour  or  expense  of  trmshtion, 
or  paying  for  copyrights.  They  had  also  the  earliest  advantage  of  discoveries  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  rights  of  patents. 

With  the  good  fortune,  also,  of  being  governed,  at  that  solemn  period  of  their 
history,  by  honest  men,  they  had  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries  to  aid 
their  judgment. 

Possessing,  therefore,  such  extraordinary  advantages,  the  Ang^o-Americans 
were  placed  in  a  condition  to  avoid  the  blunders  committed  by  natioDs,  die 
governments  and  laws  of  which,  growing  up  from  their  birth  in  the  feudal  ages, 
during  centuries  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  tyranny,  and  ignorance,  down  to  periods 
of  liberality  and  intelligence,  were  consequently  incompatible  with  equal  jastice, 
personal  liberty,  and  sound  principles. 

But  with  all  these  lights  and  advantages  to  guide  them,  and  havmg  a  free 
course  before  them,  erroneous  views  of  commercial  legislation  arose  oat  of  die 
very  principles  of  independence,  which  they  declared.  Men  of  moderate  ambitioo 
and  frugal  habits,  like  Washington  and  many  others,  entertained,  with  no  doabt 
pure  intentions,  the  idea,  that  in  order  to  be  perfectly  independent,  ibej  moA 
produce  at  home,  every  thing  required  for  food,  raiment,  shelter,  convenience; 
and  luxury.  This  fallacious  principle  has  hitherto  prevailed,  but  ve  believe 
cannot  be  very  long  continued. 

"As  early  as  August  14th,  1774,  a  convention  was  held  in  Virginia,  and  resolalioos 
were  passed,'  signed  by  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  suiesmcn, 
as  follows  : 

"  *  We  do  hereby  resolve  and  declare  that  we  will  not,  either  direc^y  or  inSreedi/, 

import  from  Great  Britain  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandiseSj  nor  at^qfherma^' 

factures.     fVe  will  turn  our  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  the  euhtvaHo^ 

of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestic  manufactures,  which  we  wiU  endeamv 

to  encourage  throughout  this  colony  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  J*  " 

This  declaration,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  directed  against  England  in 
order  to  diminish  her  manufactures  and  trade,  and  consequently  her  means  of 
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coercing  the  colomes>  fieir  more,  than  for  protection  to  home  manufactiires.  For 
there  was  no  prohibition  of  goods  from  Saxony,  France,  or  other  countries, 
^hich  could  send  manufactures  to  America. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  a  virtuous  and,  in  other  respects,  a  great 
man,  like  Washington,  delivers  a  fallacious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  specious 
opinion,  such  a  blunder  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  pernicious,  than  if  pro- 
nounced by  a  profligate  in  power. 

General  Washington,  in  his  message,  in  1789,  recommended  to  Congress  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  in  the  following  words : — 

*'  Congress  liave  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to  insure  a 
continuance  of  their  efforts,  in  every  way  that  shall  appear  eligible.  Ought  our  country 
to  remain  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  precarious  because  liable  to  be  interrupted  ?  If 
the  necessary  article  should,  in  this  mode,  cost  more  in  time  of  peace,  will  not  the  secu- 
rity and  independence  thence  arising  form  an  ample  compensation  ?" 

We  do  not,  however,  find  Washington  recommending  high  protecting  duties  i 
or  prohibition.  We  would  argue  the  contrary  from  the  following  maxims,  in 
his  parting  address,  on  retiring  from  public  life. 

"  Observe  good  faith/*  says  he,  **and  jiuHce  towards  all  nations;  cultivate  peac€ 
and  harmowy  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  be  thcU 
good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  itf  It  will  be  worthy  of  afreCy  enlightened^  and  (at 
no  distant  period)  a  great  nation^  to  give  to  mankind  die  magnanimous  and  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 

'*In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  \\\^i  permanent^ 
inveterate  antipathies  against  parHcular  nations^  and  passionate  attachments  for  others^ 
should  be  excluded,  and,  that  in  the  place  of  them,  711^  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
all  should  be  cultivated. 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is  extending  our 
commercial  relations^  and  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possible. 
So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulBUed  with  perfect  good 
faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

"It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances^  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  capable  of  patronising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the 
maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

**  Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy, 
humanity,  and  interest  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
impartial  hand;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favours^  or  preferences;  con- 
sulting the  natural  course  of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying^  by  gentle  means,  the 
streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with  the  powers  so  disposed,  in 
order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  merchants,  and  to  enable  the 
government  to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse — the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit;  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from 
time  to  time,  abandoned,  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate ; 
constantfy  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours 
Jrom  another  ;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may 
accept  under  that  character ;  that  by  stick  acceptance  ^  it  may  place  itself  in  the  con- 
dition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  and  yet  of  being  reproached 
with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.     There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or 
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calculate  upon  real  favours  from  nation  to  nation.     It  is  an  tUudon  which  a^eriau 
must  curcy  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard,** 

President  Jackson,  in  his  message  as  late  as  the  4th  of  December^  ]838,  on 

alluding  to  the  prosperous  trade  of  the  country^  and  to  the  relations  of  America 

with  foreign  courts — observes 

"  This  desirable  state  of  thingrs  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  our  undeviating  practice 
of  the  rule  which  hcu  long  guided  our  naiiondl  policy^ — ^to  require  no  ex^usive  pri- 
vileges and  to  grant  none.* 

**  Nor  have  we  less  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  position  of  our  political  than 
of  our  commercial  concerns.  They  remain  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  peace -the 
effect  of  a  wise  attention  to  the  parting  advice  of  the  revered  father  of  his  country 
(Washington)  on  this  subject,  condensed  into  a  maxim  for  the  use  of  posterity  by  one 
of  his  most  distinguished  successors — ^  to  ctdlivate/ree  commerce  and  honest  friaiddup 
with  all  nations,  and  to  mahe  entangling  alliances  with  none,*  " 

The  first  act  for  raising  a  revenue  by  impost  and  protecting  manuCEtctaresms 
passed  July  4,  1789,  and  advocated  by  James  Madison  and  others,  headed— 

'*  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  mamfaetHres,  that 
duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  is  generally  called  the  father  of  democracy  in  America, 

says,  in  his  message,  December,  1802  : — 

'^  To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful  enter- 
prises, and  to  protect  the  manufactures  euiaptedtoour  circumstances,  are  the landmarkibji 
which  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings^ 

And,  in  a  letter  dated  January  9,  1816,  says : — 

"  We  have  experienced,  what  we  did  not  before  believe,  that  there  exists  boAprtfi- 
gacy  and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  interchange  with  other  natMi 
that  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  ofUfe^  we  must  fabricate  them  for  ourselves!  Wt 
must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  agriculturist.  The  grand  inquiry  dov  is, 
shall  we  make  our  own  comforts  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  power?  He,  there 
fore,  who  is  against  domestic  manufactures,  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a  depen- 
dence on  that  nation,  or  be  clothed  in  skins,  and  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  carems. 
I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufaetures 
are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  (u  to  our  comfort;  and  if  those  who  quote  me  as 
ff  a  different  opinion,  will  heep  pace  unth  me  in  purchasing  nothing  foreign^  when  an 
equivalent  ot  domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to  ditference  of  price, it 
will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a  supply  at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest 
that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so  long  wantonly  wielded  it." 

The  specious  and  fallacious  opinions  of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and 

those  afterwards  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  prevailed.     Yet  Franklin  and  nanj 

others  delivered  sound  maxims  on  commercial  legislation.* 

*  Those  who  advocate  restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  and  those  who  are  opposed  Ui  sudi  re^ 
strictions,  may,  or  at  least  ought  to,  derive  instruction  from  the  sound  and  dear  opinions  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  most  practical  statesman  and  financier  ever  born  in  the  United  States. 

**  If,"  he  observes,  "  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries  could  ruin  a  people,  we  shonid, 
probably,  have  been  ruined  long  ago ;  for  the  British  nation  claimed  a  right  and  practised  it, « 
importing  among  us,  not  only  the  superfluities  of  their  own  production,  but  those  otereiyiBtioo 
under  heaven  ;  we  bought  and  consumed  them,  and  yet  we  flourished  and  grew  rich.  At  V^^ 
our  independent  governments  may  do  what  we  could  not  then  do,  discourage  bv  heavy  divu^ 
or  prevent  by  heavy  prohibitions,  such  importations,  and  thereby  grow  richer;  if  indeed,  wlw* 
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The  sound  maxims  of  Franklin  and  others  were  unrespected :  but  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  fallacioas  commercial  system  of  the  United 
States,  wotdd  not  have  been  maintained,  were  it  not  for  the  example^  as  well  as 
the  conduct,  of  England  towards  America^  after  the  acknowledgment,  by  the 
former,  of  the  independence  of  the  latter. 

If  the  governments  of  England  and  America  had  been  wise^  when,  and  after, 
the  crown  of  England  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
they  might  have  established^  between  both  countries,  as  valuable,  and  important 
a  commercial  system^  based  altogether  upon  liberal  principles  and  mutual  in- 
terests, instead  of  upon  jealous  prejudices — ^as  could  have  been  maintained,  if  the 
r^ons  now  forming  the  United  States,  and  the  people  constituting  the  citizens, 
had  continued,  as  provinces,  and  as  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 

Under  a  liberal  commercial  system.  Great  Britain  might  have  enjoyed  every 
possible  trading  advantage  with  the  United  States,  which  could  have  been  de« 
airable,  or  at  least  just,  to  possess,  if  they  had  continued  under  British  domina- 
tion.    All  these  peaceable,  and  profitable,  advantages  might,  assuredly,  have  been 

maj  admit  of  dispute,  the  desire  of  adorning  ourselves  with  fine  clothes,  possessing  fine  furniture, 
with  elegant  houses,  &c.,  is  not,  by  strongly  inciting  to  labour  and  industry,  the  occasion  of  pro- 
dudnga greater  value  than  is  consumed  in  the  gratification  of  that  desire. 

'*  The  agriculture  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  the  great  sources  of  our  increasing 
wealth.  He  that  puts  a  seed  into  the  earth  is  recompensed,  perhaps,  by  receiving  forty  out  of  it, 
and  he  who  draws  a  fish  out  of  our  water,  draws  up  a  piece  ot  silver. 

**  Let  us  (and  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  shall)  be  attentive  to  these,  and  then  the  power  of 
rivals,  with  sdl  their  restraining  and  prohibiting  acts,  cannot  much  hurt  us.  We  are  sons  of  the 
earth  and  seas,  and  like  Antaeus  in  the  fable,  if  in  wrestling  with  a  Hercules  we  now  and  then 
receive  a  &11,  the  touch  of  our  parents  will  communicate  to  us  fresh  strength  and  vigour  to  renew 
the  contest 

"  Several  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  having  of  late,  from  an  opinion  of  advantage  to  arise  by 
producing  all  commodities  and  manufactures  within  their  own  dominions,  so  as  to  diminish  or 
render  useless  their  importations,  have  endeavoured  to  entice  workmen  from  other  countries  by 
high  salaries,  privileges,  &c.  Many  persons  pretending  to  be  skilled  in  various  great  manufac^ 
tures,  imagining  that  America  must  be  in  want  of  them,  and  that  the  Congress  would  probably  be 
disposed  to  imitate  the  princes  above-mentioned,  have  proposed  to  go  over  on  condition  of  having 
their  passages  paid,  lands  given,  salaries  appointed,  exclusive  privileges  for  terms  of  years,  &c. 

**  Such  persons,  on  reading  the  articles  of  confederation,  will  find  that  the  Congress  have  no 
power  committed  to  them,  or  money  put  into  their  haads,  for  such  purposes ;  and  that  if  any  such 
encouragement  is  given,  it  must  be  by  the  government  of  some  separate  state.  This,  liowever,  has 
rarely  been  done  in  America ;  and  when  it  has  been  done,  it  has  rarely  succeeded  so  as  to  establish 
a  manufacture,  which  the  country  was  not  yet  so  ripe  for  as  to  encourage  private  persons  to  set  up; 
labour  being  generally  too  dear,  and  hands  difficult  to  be  kept  together,  every  one  desiring  to  be 
a  master,  and  the  cheapness  of  land  inclining  many  to  leave  trade  for  agriculture.  Some  indeed 
have  met  with  success,  and  are  carried  on  to  advantage  ;  but  they  are  generally  such  as  required 
only  a  few  hands,  or  wherein  great  part  of  the  work  is  performed  by  machines.  Goods  that  are 
bulky,  and  of  so  small  a  value  as  not  well  to  bear  the  expense  of  freight,  may  often  be  made  cheaper 
in  the  country  than  they  can  be  imported ;  and  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  will  be  profitable 
wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  demand. 

**  The  farmers  in  America,  indeed,  produce  a  good  deal  of  wool  and  flax,  and  none  is  exported 
— ^it  is  all  worked  up  ;  but  it  is  in  the  way  of  domestic  manu&ctiire,  for  the  use  of  the  lamily. 
The  buying  up  quantities  of  wool  and  flax  with  the  design  to  employ  spinners,  weavers,  &c.,  and 
form  great  establishments,  producing  quantities  of  linen  and  woollen  goods  for  sale,  has  been  several 
times  attempted  in  different  provinces  ;  but  those  projects  have  generally  failed,  goods  of  equal 
value  being  imported  cheaper.  And  when  the  governments  have  been  solicited  to  support  such 
schemes  by  encouragements,  in  money,  or  by  imposing  duties  on  importation  of  such  goods,  it  has 
been  generally  refused  on  this  principle, — that  if  the  country  is  ripe  for  the  manufiicture^  it  may 
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secured^  without  the  anavoidable  expense  of  gofremiiig,  rertrictingy  or  OYenwing 
them. 

The  trade,  and  navigation,  of  the  United  States  might  have,  in  like  mamerj 
derived  every  commerdal,  and  maritime,  advantage  that  could  have  been,  npoo 
the  most  liberal  understanding,  obtained  from  the  mother  country,  without  bdif 
subjected  to  the,  possible,  incapacity  of  a  colonial  office  ;  to  die  maladministntion 
of  colonial  governors,  to  the  interference  of  a  British  parliament,  or  to  the  obsti- 
nate exercise  of  the  sovereign  prerogative.  We  lament  that  there  ever  sboakl 
have  been  causes  to  warrant  separation ;  and  we  grieve  that,  when  that  sepa- 
ration was  efiected,  the  family  relations  between  both  countries  were  not  estdh 
lished  upon  more  just  principles,  and  more  kindly  fedings.  Unfortnnatdf, 
wisdom  did  not  pervade  the  councils  of  either  England  or  Americi,  upon  the 
subject  of  international  trade— during  so  favourable  an  opporunity,  as  tbepeice 
of  1783,  for  establishing  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  system,  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  which  must  have  attained  sui  unexampled  msgnitade  :-h 
trade,  and  navigation,  which  would  have  formed  durable  bonds  of  firiendshipf 
and  of  peace, — which  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  people  of  the  one,  and  of 
the  other,  country,  would  render  too  powerful  for  any  government  to  viottte. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Pitt,  we  must  absolve  him  from  any  share  of  illibeiility  in 
regard  to  such  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

be  carried  on  by  private  peraoos  to  advaotage  ;  and  if  not  it  is  foHy  to  think  of  fofdog  mtin. 
Great  establishments  of  manufacture  require  great  numbers  of  poor  to  do  the  work  for  sbiD 
wages ;  tliose  poor  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  but  will  not  be  found  in  America  till  the  hudiare 
all  taken  up  and  cultivated,  and  the  excess  of  people  who  cannot  get  land  want  emplqymeot 

**  Maxims. — 1.  All  food,  or  subsistence  for  mankind,  arises  from  the  earth  or  waters. 

**  2.  Necessaries  of  life  that  are  not  food,  and  all  other  conveniences,  have  their  tilue  esti- 
mated in  the  proportion  of  food  consumed  while  we  are  employed  in  procuring  tbeo. 

"  S.  Fair  commerce  is  where  equal  values  are  exchanged  for  equal,  the  eipense  of  transport  io* 
eluded.  Thus  if  it  cost  A  in  England  as  much  labour  and  charge  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wbeitfi  it 
costs  B  in  France  to  produce  four  gallons  of  wine,  then  are  four  gallons  of  wine  the  &ir  exdiaige 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  A  and  B  meeting  at  half  dbtanoe  with  tl^ir  commodities  to  mike  the  ex- 
hange.  The  advantage  of  this  fair  commerce  is,  that  each  party  increases  the  number  of  his  eojoy- 
ments,  having,  instead  of  wheat  alone,  or  wine  alone,  the  use  of  both  wheat  and  wine. 

"  Of  an  opsn  Traoi. — Perhaps  in  general  it  would  be  better  if  government  meddled  no  finther 
with  trade  than  to  protect  it,  and  let  it  take  its  course.  Most  of  the  sutute  or  acts,  edicts,  or  an^ 
and  placards  of  parliaments,  princes,  and  states,  for  regulatins,  directing,  and  restraining  ofnvi 
have,  we  think,  been  either  political  blunders  or  jobs  obtained  by  artful  men  for  priTate  adfotige 
under  the  pretence  of  public  good  When  Colbert  assembled  some  of  the  wise  oW  mcrdnijjj 
France,  and  desired  their  advice  and  opinion  how  he  could  best  serve  and  promote  ooinniefK,oieff 
answer,  after  consultation,  was  in  three  words  only — *  Lauiet  nousjmre;  — *  Let  us  alone.'  »  » 
said  by  a  very  solid  writer  of  the  same  nation,  that  he  is  well  advanced  in  the  science  <^  P^^ 
who  knows  the  full  force  of  that  maxim,  *  Pas  trop  gouvemer* — •  not  to  govern  too  modi  ;*  wineh 
perhaps,  would  be  of  more  use  when  applied  to  tn^e  than  in  any  other  public  concern.  |^^ 
therefore  to  be  wished  that  commerce  were  as  free  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world  as  it  is  be- 
tween the  several  counties  of  England  ;  so  would  all,  by  mutual  communications,  obtain  noie 
enjoyments.  Those  counties  do  not  ruin  each  other  by  trade,  neither  would  the  nations.  i»« 
nation  was  ever  ruined  by  trade,  even  seemingly  the  most  disadvantageous. 

"  Wherever  desirable  superfluities  are  imported,  industry  is  excited,and  thereby  P^*"*^*  ^ 
duced.  Were  only  necessaries  permitted  to  be  purchased^  men  would  worit  no  more  w»d  fi» 
necessary  for  that  purpoae.''~-^afiitilni'#  Eoays, 
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In  Marcfa^  1788,  he  brought  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  temporary  regulation 
of  this  intercourse. 

By  this  bill  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  West  India  islands,  with  goods,  or  merchandise, 
of  American  growth  or  produce ;  and  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  export  to  the 
United  States  any  merchandise  or  goods  whatever ;  subject  only  to  the  same 
duties  and  charges  as  if  they  had  been  the  property  of  British  natural  bom  sub- 
jects, and  had  been  exported  and  imported  in  British  vessels. 

Violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill  by  the  British  shipping  interest, 
headed  by  Lord  Sheffield  ;  and  the  Pitt  administration  being  soon  after  dissolved, 
the  bill  itself  was  laid  aside  ;  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  was,  by  the  succeeding  administration,  lodged 
with  the  king  and  council.  By  orders  in  council  soon  after  issued,  '^  American 
vessels  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  British  West  Indies ;  and  some  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  United  States,  particularly  fish,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard, 
&c.,  were  not  permitted  to  be  carried  there,  even  in  British  bottoms. '^ 

But  we  must  admit,  that  if  there  were  an  absence  of  wisdom,  in  respect  to 
commercial  policy,  in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  each  state  government,  there  was 
manifested  in  the  policy  of  England  a  far  more  lamentable  spirit.  When  Mr. 
Adams,  the  United  States  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  proposed,  in  1785, 
to  place  the  navigation  and  trade  between  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
England  and  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States  of  America,  upon  a  basis  of 
perfect,  and  liberal,  reciprocity,  this  generous  proposal  was  not  only  positively 
rejeoted,  but  he  was  given  to  understand  that  no  other  would  be  entertained.* 

*  The  British  goveniment  refused  to  accede  to  this  or  any  other  commercial  treaty.  Mr. 
Adams,  in  his  letter  to  the  American  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Jay),  dated  London,  the 
21st  of  October,  1785,  referring  to  this  subject,  says — "  This  being  the  state  of  things,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  the  commerce  of  America  will  have  no  relief,  at  present,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ever, 
until  the  United  States  shall  have  generally  passed  navigation  acts.  If  this  measure  is  not  adopted, 
we  shall  be  derided ;  and  tlie  more  we  suffer,  the  more  will  our  calamities  be  laughed  at.  My 
iDost  earnest  exhortations  to  the  states^  then,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  to  lose  no  time  in  passing  such 


Some  of  the  states  passed  acts  of  the  character  recommended  by  Mr.  Adams ;  but  the  others 
not  concurring,  thev  were  unavailing,  and  were  repealed. 

This  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.  The  acts 
passed  by  the  first  Congress  that  met  under  the  new  form  of  government,  imposing  the  discrimi- 
nating tonnage,  and  other  duties,  did  not  escape  the  particular  notice  of  British  statesmen.  Their 
injurious  effects,  upon  the  navigating  interest  of  Great  Britain,  were  at  once  perceived  by  them. 
They  saw  that  American  commerce  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  thirteen  distinct  legislative 
bodies,  nor  subject  to  the  control  of  the  king  and  counciL  As  early  as  the  80th  of  September, 
1780,  therefore,  the  acts  imposing  those  duties  were  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  the 
board  of  trade. 

The  same  committee  was  afterwards  instrocted  to  consider  and  report,  "what  were  the jpn>- 
posait  of  a  commercial  nature  it  would  be  proper  to  be  made  by  their  government  to  the  United 
States."^ 

In  January,  1791,  this  committee  made  a  report,  not  only  upon  the  subject  of  the  American 
duties,  but  also  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
This  report  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty,  espe- 
VOL.  II.  8   E 
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Instead  of  acting  wisely,  and  scorning  an  offer  which  would  have  been  so  ben^ 
ficial  to  the  empire,  it  was,  by  strong  sovereign  will,  decreed,  that  the  full  measure 
of  stringency,  provided  for  in  the  Navigation  Act,  should  be  extended  to  the  ships, 
the  trade,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  this  wretched  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  then  sovereign 
and  ministers  of  England,  the  government  and  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  passed  also  a  Navigation  act,  which,  as 
regards  British  trade  and  shipping,  contained  the  same  provisions  as  the  naviga- 
tion law  of  England. 

In  1789  a  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  was  imposed,  upon  the  principle  of 
creating,  maintaining,  and  protecting  domestic  manufactures. 

As  a  revenue  tariff,  this  tariff  was  based  on  an  utter  disr^ard  of  fixed  piin- 
ciples.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  continued  until  1816 — ^meantime,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  government  ? 

Foreign  countries  always  complained  of  the  British  navigation  htws;  bat 
during  the  war  the  circumstances  detailed,  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  rendered 
any  countervailing  legislation,  on  the  part  of  European  nations,  of  little  injury  to 
British  trade  or  shipping.  This  circumstance  did  not,  however,  applj  to  the 
maritime  and  commercial  relations  between  the  British  empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  These  considerations,  led  finally  to  the  adoption  of  the  red- 
procity  system,  which  was  first  argued,  and  advocated,  as  well  as  the  system  of 
countervailing  and  protective  duties,  by  the  celebrated  Alexander  Hanulton. 

Inthe  American  navigation  laws,  countervailing  duties  were  imposed,  upon  ill 
foreign  vessels  trading  to  the  United  States,  of  half  a  dollar  per  ton  duty  heyoad 
what  should  at  any  time  be  paid  by  American  ships  (the  duty  was  soon  after 
doubled) ;  and,  further,  that  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  should  pay  a  doty 
of  ten  per  cent  over  and  above,  what  was  payable  on  the  same  description  of 
goods  when  imported  in  American  vessels. 

These  countervailing  duties  were  directed  against  the  navigation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  grounded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  British  navigation  laws.  Various 

ciallv  in  reference  to  navjgaiion,  it  states^"  After  full  consideration  of  all  that  has  been  c&kA 
on  the  subject  of  navigation,  the  committee  think  that  there  is  but  one  proposition,  which  itvoaU 
be  advisable  for  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  to  make,  on  this  head,  to  the  govemoent  of  die 
United  States,  in  a  negotiation  for  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  fie :  tint 
British  ships,  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  should  be  there  treated,  with  respect  to 
the  duties  on  tonnage  and  imports,  in  like  manner,  as  the  ships  of  the  United  States  shall  be  treated 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.** 

^  Tlie  committee  add,  however—"  If  Congress  should  propose  (as  they  certainly  wiD)  thtt  this 
principle  of  eaualitv  should  be  extended  to  the  ports  of  our  colonies  and  islands,  and  that  the 
9hip8  of  the  Unitedf  States  should  be  there  treated  as  British  ships,  it  should  be  answer^  that  this 
demand  cannot  be  admitted,  even  as  a  subject  qf  negotiation,^ 

As  to  the  advantages  this  circuitous  trade  would  secure  to  British  shipping,  the  samecommittff 
say — **  Many  vessels  now  go  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  carrying  British  manufiKrCorestotbe 
United  States  ;  there  load  with  lumber  and  provisions  for  the  British  ialmids,  and  return  witti  tbe 
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measures  to  counteract  the  American  system  were  devised  by  the  British  govem- 
menty  and  they  failed  upon  the  principle  of  our  continuing  to  maintain  in  full  force 
the  navigation  laws.  To  all  intelligent  men  it  became  evident  that  we  had  engaged 
in  an  unequal  struggle^  and  that  the  real  effect  of  our  policy  was  to  give  a  bounty 
on  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  other  countries  into  the  United 
States^  to  the  gradual  exclusion,  both  of  our  manufactures,  and  ships,  from  the 
ports  of  America.  By  a  commercial  treaty  agreed  upon  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1815,  it  was  stipulated  that  in  future  equal 
charges  should  be  imposed  on  the  ships  of  either  country  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  and  that  equal  duties  should  be  laid  upon  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
one  country,  imported  into  the  other,  whether  such  importation  were  effected  in 
the  ships  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  further  that  no  higher  duties  should  be 
levied  upon  the  produce  of,  or  manufactures,  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  than  upon 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

This  is  usually  considered  the  first  English  reciprocity  treaty :  but  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Our  early  treaties  with  Spain  and  Denmark  were  reciprocity  treaties : 
in  the  trade  with  which  countries  England,  however,  had  always  contrived  to 
obtain  the  chief  advantages. 

The  Americans  continue  to  complain  that,  as  far  as  the  British  colonial 
trade  is  open  to  them,  although  the  letter  of  the  treaty  is  extended  to  them,  that 
the  full  principle  of  reciprocity  is  not  faithfully  observed :  inasmuch  as  a  British 
ship  can  carry  a  full  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo,  from  a  British  to  a  colonial  port, — 
discharge  the  whole,  or  part  thereof,  there;  then  proceed,  reladen,  to  any  port  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  thence  carry  a  cargo,  from  the  United  States,  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world :  or,  a  British  ship  may  sail  with  a  cargo  in  the  first  instance 
from  a  British  possession  to  the  United  States,  —  then  with  another  cargo  to  a 
port  in  the  United  States, — ^there  re-lade,  and  then  proceed  to  any  part  of  the 
world;  while  an  American  ship  can  only  import  a  cargo  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  a  British  port ;  and  although  an  American  ship  may  re-lade  in  England 
and  sail  to  any  foreign  port,  it  cannot .  sail  from  England  to  any  British  pos- 
sessions : — the  East  Indian  territories  excepted. 

We  admit  this  legal  inequality ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  both  nations  to  place  the  trade  of  every  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  port  of  the  British  empire,  for  the  ships  of  both  countries,  upon  the  footing  of 
an  unrestricted  coasting  trade.  There  is  no  one  could  deny  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  under  a  liberal  tariff^  would  follow.  The 
shipping  of  both  countries,  instead  of  being  injured,  would  benefit  by  such  a 
truly  great  measure.  If  the  countries,  constituting  the  United  States,  had  conti- 
nued to  this  day  British  possessions,  this  would  have  been  the  present  state  of 
the  trade  and  navigation  between  those  countries  and  every  other  part  of  the  Bri: 
tish  empire.  To  deny  this,  would  be  the  same  as  saying  it  would  be  wise,  com- 
mercial, policy  to  place  the  navigation  between  the  different  ports  of  the  United 
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Kingdom^  and  of  those  of  British  America  and  of  the  West  and  East  Inditf, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  laws  of  trade  and  naTigation  with  foreign  ports. 
Why  should  not  England  and  America  now  enjoy  the  most  unrestricted  motul 
commercial  advantages,  when  England  has  neither  the  expense  nor  perpkxitj  of 
goreming  the  American  states,  as  colonies,  and  when  the  Americans  have  not  die 
argument  to  urge  of  British  subjection,  interf^ence,  or  menace? 

Neither  in  England  nor  America  has  the  consideration  of  this  question  re- 
ceived that  grave,  earnest  attention,  which  the  incalculable  importance  of  iDte^ 
national  trade  and  navigation  demands/ 

• 

*  The  late  Mr.  Condy  Raguel,  Presideot  of  the  Chamber  of  Comfnerce  of  PhUsdelphia,  i^ 
thoroughly  uDderstood  sound  commercial  and  fiscal  principles,  quaintly  introduces  an  aitide  oq 
the  iropobcy  of  counteryailins  duties,  as  follows : — 

*'  In  the  twenty  second  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  we  read  that  Ahab,  the  King  of 
Israel,  invited  Jehoshaphat,  the  King  of  Judah,  to  go  with  him  to  battle  to  Ramoth-GQead,  lod 
that  the  latter  consented  to  go,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  wish  that  the  former  wooM  con- 
sult his  prophets  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  expedition.  We  further  read,  that  io  compli- 
ance with  tnis  request,  Ahab  consulted  four  hundred  prophets,  who  assured  him  ofnctory;  bet 
that  Jehoshaphat  haying  doubts  of  the  tnith  of  their  prediction,  and  suspecting,  perhips,  tfast 
they  were  more  of  court  sycophants  and  politicians  than  prophets,  was  not  entirely  satisfied  vith 
their  reply.    Tlie  following  Question  will  show  the  sequel : 

*'  And  Jehoshaphat  said,  *  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  m\^i  in- 
quire of  him  ?' 

**  And  the  King  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  '  There  b  yet  one  man,  Micaiafa,  the  son  ef 
Imlali,  b^whom  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord ;  but  I  hate  him;  for  he  doth  not  propbesjr good 
concerning  me,  but  evil.* 

"  A  dislike  to  hear  the  truth  when  opposed  to  one*8  interests  or  prejodices,  has  dvtys  a- 
isted  in  the  world,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  a  large  portion  of  the  mischieToai 
errors  which  so  universally  prevail.  The  fault  of  Ahab,  recorded  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  is 
the  fault  of  nine  men  out  of  ten  at  the  present  day,  whoy  instead  of  appl3nng  to  tbe  aoincei 
where  truth  is  most  likely  to  be  found,  with  the  honest  intention  of  being  guided  by  its  dictiteSi 
endeavour  io  find  false  prophett  who  wiM  prophesy  unto  them  *  smooth  things^  in  order  to  cot^irmikm 
in  their  preconceived  errors^  and  nwmter  to  their  ambition  and  avarice.  Most  especially  b  this  trae 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  those  two  most  important  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  science  of  government,  and  the  science  of  political  economy ;  and  bence  hivt 
arisen  in  the  one  case,  parties  which  have  no  fixed  principles  of  action,  and  in  the  other,  a  school 
of  theorists,  who  propose  to  make  a  nation  rich  by  the  adoption  of  measures  wbidi  can  otij 
produce  an  opposite  effect." 

Mr.  S.  O.  Arnold,  in  an  article  ou  the  absurdity  of  prohibitions  and  protection^ 
observes — 

^'This  doctrine  of  saving  money  is  one  of  those  popular  fallacies  which  are  but  too 
prevalent  on  the  subject  of  naiiankl  toeaUk,  It  should  be  remembered  liiat  conneice 
18  an  exchange  of  equivalents ;  an  exchange  which  is  equally  beneficial  to  botb  psnies. 
Now  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  whether  this  exchange  is  effected  by  means  of  money 
or  of  goods,  as  in  either  it  is  made  vakte  for  value^  If  a  man  wants  a  hat  more  than 
he  wants  five  dollars,  he  is  none  the  poorer  for  parting  with  his  moaey.  Tbe  loss  or 
gain,  therefore,  which  would  attend  the  home  production  of  silk,  must  depend  onsooe- 
thing  else  beside  the  mere  passage  of  money  across  the  Atlantic. 

<*  The  hatter  who  should  undertake  to  «av«  money  by  making  his  own  boots,  vooM 
be  regarded  as  a  very  poor  economist ;  as  every  body  knows  that  he  could  procure  noA 
boots  by  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  his  own  business,  and  exchanging  prodacts 
with  the  bootmaker,  than  he  could  by  dividing  his  time  between  boots  and  hats.  So^ti 
it  regards  the  culture  of  silk— the  saving  to  the  country  will  depend  on  the  fact  vbetber 
more  silk  can  be  obtained  by  raising  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  tobacco,  than  by  cultivating 
mulberries  and  propagating  silkworms.  If  it  costs  more  to  produce  the  silk  than  to  pro" 
cure  it  by  exchange,  it  is  clearly  no  saving  to  the  country.'' 
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The  liberal  commercial  policy,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr,  Pitt,  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  having  been  defeated 
by  an  adverse  party  in  Great  Britain,  the  adoption  of  a  counterpart  of  the  British 
navigation  law  was  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  United  States^  and  persevered  in  to 
this  day.  Some  relaxations  have  been  made,  however,  towards  those  countries 
which  treat  American  vessels  upon  more  favourable  terms  than  they  are  treated  in 
British  ports.  An  unsound  tariff,  on  protective  principles,  was  adopted  by 
America ;  and  revenue  cruisers  were  built  to  enforce  the  United  States  customs 
laws — all  in  imitation  of  England.  Steam  revenue- cutters  have  since  then  been 
established  to  guard  the  coast  against  smugglers. 

**  Another  fallacy,  quite  as  common  as  the  last,  is,  that  protection  is  necessary  to  enr 
courage  domestic  industry.  Thus  we  often  hear  it  asked,  when  articles  of  luxury  are 
brought  into  the  country  for  the  rich,  '  Why  such  men  do  not  encourage  home  manu^ 
faclure^  and  give  encouragement  to  domestie  industry  V  At  first  view,  this  position  may 
appear  quite  natural.  But  let  us  examine  it  a  little  more  closely.  These  articles  have 
been  procured  abroad  In  exchange  for  American  products,  and  are  therefore  just  as  much 
the  result  of  American  industry  as  if  they  had  been  produced  at  home.  Who  will  say 
that  the  lahourer,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  exchanges  his  wages  for  a  coat,  has  not 

Erocured  it  by  his  own  industry  just  as  much  as  if  he  bad  fabricated  it  with  his  own 
and? 

'*  Further :  let  us  suppose  that  a  wealthy  farmer  of  New  York  chooses  to  clothe  his 
family  in  the  richest  kind  of  silk.  He  could  do  it  in  two  ways.  He  might,  1st,  employ 
a  doxen  men  to  plant  mulberries,  and  carry  on  the  manufacture  on  his  own  farm ;  or, 
2nd,  he  might  set  these  men  to  ploughing  his  fields  and  producing  a  crop  of  wheat.  The 
wheat  thus  raised,  he  would  exchange  with  a  southern  planter  for  cotton,  and  this  cotton 
he  would  exchange  with  the  French  merchant  for  silk.  Who  will  say  that  the  foreign 
silk  is  not  just  as  much  the  product  of  American  industry  as  though  it  had  been  made 
directly  by  the  labourers  of  the  New  York  farmer  ? 

**  DUt  it  is  said,  again,  that  although  under  a  protective  policy,  we  may  be  obliged 
at  first  to  ask  a  higher  price  for  our  productions  ;  yet  having  once  introduced  them,  they 
will,  in  the  end,  become  cheaper  by  competition  than  before,  and  that  we  shall  finally 
reap  a  benefit  from  protection.  To  this  we  answer,  1st,  that  if  the  soil,  climate,  &c., 
present  natural  obstacles  to  the  production  of  any  article,  no  competition  can  ever  make 
it  profitable  ;  and,  2nd,  that  all  things  being  as  favourable  as  in  other  countries,  except 
labour  and  capital,  still,  as  no  competition  can  ever  reduce  prices  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  as  these  circumstances  must  continue  to  influence  the  cost  of  production 
while  they  remain,  the  protective  policy  can  have  no  favourable  effect  in  lowering  prices. 

'*  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  every  thing  is  progressive,  an  article  which  may  not 
be  profitably  produced  now,  may  be  profitably  produced  at  some  future  time,  when 
capital  shall  have  become  more  abundant,  and  labour  less  productive.  To  attempt  to 
anticipate  that  time  by  means  of  the  forcing  system  of  protection  can  never  prove 
advantageous  to  a  country,  as  it  must  inevitably  be  attended  with  public  loss,  und  by 
injuring  the  accumulating  capital  of  the  nation  have  a  direct  tendency  to  put  off  that 
time  to  a  more  distant  day* 

<*  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  situation,  located,  as  we  are,  some 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  most  producing  nations,  is  itself  a  natural  protection,  and 
that  this  protection  is  still  further  increased  by  the  duties  which  are  required  for  the 
support  of  government.  These  give  us  an  advantage  without  the  special  interposition  of 
the  state,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  stimulate  our  enterprising  citizens  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  in  every  mode  of  industry  which  offers  the  least  prospect  of  success. 

"  In  short,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  only  sure  guide  to  wealth  and  prosperity 
is  FEEEDOM,  entire  and  unrestricted  freedom.     It  is,  we  think,  a  great  mistake  for 
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goveroments  to  compel  men  into  this  or  that  mode  of  production.  We  believe  it  to  be 
no  part  of  their  duty  ;  and  it  seldom  fails  of  leading,  m  the  end,  to  disaster  and  roiD. 
Under  a  system  of  free  trade^  men  are  guided  by  the  instinct  of  their  own  interests,  and 
the  cotton-planter,  the  wheat-grower,  the  manufacturer,  the  blacksmith,  hatter,  shoe- 
maker, tanner,  &c.,  all  fix  themselves  in  such  situations  as  they  believe  will  be  most 
profitable  to  themselves  ;  and  unless  they  greatly  mistake  their  own  interests,  their  choice 
will  be  best  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  products  to  the  country. 

<*  The  best  protection,  then,  is  the  protection  of  all  men  in  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty— the  protection  of  society  by  means  of  general  education — and  the  protection  of 
our  flag  wherever  it  shall  be  unfurled  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It  is  such  protectioa 
which  gives  nerve  to  enterprise,  spirit  to  industry,  and  wing  to  commerce  ;  and  which  is 
destined  to  carry  forward  our  country  in  that  mighty  and  glorious  progress  which  ^be 
has  commenced  with  such  Herculean  and  lofty  strides." 

The  preambles  of  the  two  6rst  revenue  bills  declared  that  they  were  imposed 
for  protection  and  for  revenue ;  but  the  rates  of  duty  did  not  really  amount  to  a 
great  restriction.* 

The  preambles,  in  fact^  embrace  no  more  than  an  erroneous  deduction  based 
upon  the  following  passage,  delivered  by  Washington  on  the  8tli  of  January, 
1790,  in  his  second  an  nual  message,  viz. — 

*'  A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed,  but  disciplined ;  to  which  end,  a  uniform  and  well- 
digested  plan  is  requisite,  and  their  safety  and  interest  require  that  they  should  promote  such 
manufactories  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others  for  essential,  particularly  for  militaiy 
supplies.  The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  by  all  proper  means, 
will  not,  I  trust,  need  recommendation ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  intimating  to  you  the  expedieocj 
of  giving  effectual  encouragement  as  well  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  invenuons  hom 
abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at  home." 

On  January  15th,  17^0,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the  foUowing 
resolution : — 

**  Ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and  report  to  thii 
house,  a  proper  plan  or  plans,  conformable  to  the  recommendation  of^be  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  sucb 
manufactories  as  will  tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent." 

The  secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that  time  was  the  celebrated  Mr*  Hamilton. 
A  fallacy,  if  once  entertained  by  a  strong  mind,  enlightened  upon  most  subjects, 
and  by  a  character  of  unimpeached  integrity,  cannot  fiail  to  be  pernicious.  Sudi 
unfortunately  was  the  effect  of  the  unsound  views  taken  with  undoubted  patriotism 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  His  views,  although  not  at  first 
adopted,  were  ultimately  sanctioned. 

On  the  dth  of  December,  17^19  his  celebrated  report  on  manufeustores  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

*  The  preamble  of  this  act  declared  :  Whereas  it  is  necessaiy,  for  the  support  of  govemmeot, 
for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  promotioD  ol 
manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported — 

Section  h  Be  it  enacted,  &c 

Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  the  preamble,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bill  was  the 
promotion  of  manufactures,  the  bill  gives  earnest  of  no  such  intention.  The  recital  became  a  com 
pliroent  of  peculiar  emptiness  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  highest  ad  valorem  duties  were 
fifteen  per  cent ;  and  these  were  imposed,  not  on  rival  manufactures,  but  on  such  foreign  laxnries 
as  a  sumptuary  law,  which  was  strongly  allied  with  the  prejudices  of  the  revolutionary  statesawn, 
misht  be  supposed  to  operate.  Ten  per  cent  was  the  average  duty  on  foreipi  manufactured  goods ; 
and  such  a  duty,  it  b  manifest,  savours  &r  more  of  revenue  than  of  protecUoo. 
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On  the  23d  of  January,  1792,  the  house  came  to  the  following  order: — 

"  Ordered^  That  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  tlie  treasury,  on  the  subject  of  manufactures, 
be  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  Monday  next." 

Protection,  however,  excepting  so  far  as  might  be  concealed  imder  the 
revenue  principle,  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

On  the  lOth  of  August,  1790,  before  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
report,  the  second  revenue  bill  received  the  sanction  of  the  president.    The 

preamble  declares : — 

*'  Whereas,  by  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises* 
imported  into  the  United  States,'  divers  duties  were  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  so 
imported,  for  the  dUcharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  Ae  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manuficiures :  And  whereas  the  support  of  government  and  the  discharge  of  the  said  debit  render 
U  neceuary  to  increase  the  said  duties,** 

But  this  act,  was  in  its  scale  of  duties  purely  a  revenue  bill :  and  the  increase 
of  duties  on  foreign  teas  and  coffees,  on  spirits  and  wines,  and  on  those  enume- 
rated in  the  following  clause,  show  that  the  principle  of  protection  to  manufac- 
tures was  not  introduced,  except  in  the  preamble : 

"  On  cabinet  wares,  buttons,  saddles,  gloves  of  leather,  hats  of  beaver,  felt,  wool,  or  a  mixture 
of  any  of  them  ;  millinery,  ready  made  ;  casting  of  iron,  and  slit  and  rolled  iron  ;  leather,  tanned 
or  tawed,  and  all  manufactures  di  which  leather  is  the  article  of  chief  value,  except  such  aaare  herein 
otherwise  rated  ;  canes^  walking-sticks,  and  whips  ;  dothins,  ready  made ;  brushes ;  anchors ;  all 
wares  of  tin,  pewter,  or  copper,  all  or  any  of  them  ;  medicinal  dnigs,  except  those  commonly 
used  in  dyeing;  carpets,  and  carpeting ;  all  velvets,  velverets,  satins,  and  other  wrought  silks ; 
cambrics,  muslins*  muslinets,  lawns,  laces,  gauzes,  chintzes,  and  coloured  calicoes  and  nankeens, 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

In  the  following  tariffs,  which  include  all  that  followed  previous  to  the  year  1816,  not  only 
was  the  preamble  free  from  allusion  to  the  protective  system,  but  the  rates,  although  in  some 
cases  too  high,  were  framed  on  the  exclusive  revenue  requisitions : — 


TARIFFS. 


3rd  rtrenoe  met  wu  dated 

4CQ  y,  ^  ff      ■•««•■••• 

**J  n  n  n     

®**  »»  t*  »»      • ••• 

tth  „  M  , 

•'^  »»  M  **        

«fKD  ff  fy  ff       ••••••••• 

^•t*^  H  tf  >•        

llth  W  ..  ».        

l«tl>  »  M  O        

W«k  „  „  „       

Uih  n  „  ^    


Date*. 


March 

March 

May 

June 

Juoe 

January 

March 

July 

May 

May 

March 

March 


t,  1791. 
3,  1791. 
%  1709. 
ff.  1704. 

7.  1704. 
90,  1795. 

8.  1707. 
8,  1797. 
7,  1800. 

13.  1800. 

96,  1804. 

97,  1804. 


TARIFFS. 


iStb  reTeoue  act  waa  dated 

16th  www 

•7iU  www 

1 8th  „  „  „ 

l9th  www 

40th  www 

•^•*  www 

99nd  „  „  „ 

«3rd  www 

•i4th  www 

M:h  www 


Datet. 


April  91,  1806.: 
March  8.  1807. 
January  19,  1808. 
January  10,  1809 
January  17,  1810. 
January  7,  1811. 
January  81,  1819. 
July  1,  1819. 

February  97,  1818. 
February  98,  1818. 
July  99,  1818. 


In  consequence,  of  the  war  having  nearly  annihilated  the  revenue  from  customs,  and  of  the 
debt  incurred,  which  exceeded  100,000,000  dollars^  on  which  there  was  6,000,000  dollars  annual 
interest.  Mr.  Dallas,  secretary  to  tiie  treasury,  submitted  a  report  to  Congress,  suggesting  "  That, 
in  tlie  year  1817,  and  annually  in  every  subsequent  year,  there  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
2,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  8,000,000  dollars  now  annually  appropriated,  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt ;  that  the  payment  of  this  additional 
sum  be  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs,  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  and  tlie  internal  duties,  or  either  of  them,  available  afler  the  payment  of  the  sums  for 
which  they  are  now  respectively  pledged  or  appropriated ;  and  that  the  said  additional  sum  of 
2,000,000  dollars  annually  be  payable  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  be  applied  by 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  tne  moneys  which  they  are  now  entitled  by  law  to  receive ;  tnat  is  to 
tay — 1st.  To  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  funded  debt.  2nd.  To  the  reimbursement 
ol  the  principal,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  of  it,  shall  become  reimbursable, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contracts  by  which  it  has  been  created.  Srd.  After  having  answered 
these  purposes,  if  there  shall  remain  a  surplus  at  their  disposal,  to  the  purchase  of  such  parts  of 
the  public  funded  debt  as  sliall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  to  the  advant/ige  of  the  United  States, 
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in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  tbe  par  vaUie  *     Tlie  assmned 
object  was  to  raise  the  maximum  of  revenue,  which  a  tax  on  imports  would  }'ield. 

In  his  opening  message,  Mr.  Madison  strongly  urged  the  duty  of  providinz  amply  for  tbe 
debt,  coUateml  to  which,  in  order  to  carry  all  other  parties,  he  dwelt  upon  uiose  argumeatt 
which  **  the  necessities  of  the  manufactures  afforded.** 

On  March  20th,  1816,  the  committee  reported  to  the  house  a  bill,  which, 
with  some  amendments,  was  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  included  the 
celebrated  protective  tariflF  of  1816. 

Section  I.  Be  it  enacted^  by  the  Senate  and  House  qf  Representative^  m  Comgress  fusembkd 
That  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  the  duties 
heretofore  laid  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  shall 
cease  and  determine ;  and  there  shall  be  levied,  and  collected,  and  paid,  the  several  duties  hereiik- 
after  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say : — 

A  duty  of  twenty'five  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  hempen  cloth,  or  sail  doth,  (except  RossiaB 
and  German  linens,  Russia  and  Holland  duck ;)  stockings,  of  wool  or  cotton  ;  printing-types  ;  all 
articles  manufactured  from  brass,  copper,  iron,  steel,  pewter,  lead,  or  tin,  or  of  wbidi  these 
metals,  or  either  of  them,  is  the  material  of  chief  value ;  brass  wire,  cutlery,  pins,  needles, 
buttons,  button-moulds,  and  buckles  of  all  kinds ;  gilt,  plated,  and  japanned  wares,  of  all  kinds ; 
cannon,  muskets,  fire-arms,  and  side-arms;  Prussian  blue,  Chinaware,  earthenware,  stoneware, 
porcelain,  and  glass  manufactures,  other  tlian  window  glass,  and  black  glass  quart  bottles. 

A  duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  woollen  manufactures  of  all  descriptioos,  or 
of  whicli  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  excepting  bkinkets,  woollen  rugs,  and  worsted,  or 
stuff  goods,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  from  and  after  the  SOth  day  of  June  next,  nntfl 
the  30th  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  after  that  ^y,  twesty  per 
centum  on  said  articles  ;  and  on  cotton  manofactures,  of  all  descriptions,  or  of  wliich  cotton  is 
the  material  of  chief  value,  and  on  cotton  twist,  yam,  or  thread,  as  follows,  viz. :  for  diree  yean 
next  ensuing  the  dOth  day  of  June  next,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum,  ad  valorem ;  and, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  aforesaid,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  eentum,  ad  valoreni. 

A  duty  of  thirty  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  carriages  of  aH  deacriptioDs,  and  parts 
thereof;  leather,  and  all  manufactures  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather  b  the  malerkl  of 
chief  value ;  saddles,  bridles,  harness ;  paper  of  every  description,  pasteboard,  paper-hangiiwi^ 
blank-books,  parchment,  vellum  ;  brushes,  canes,  walkmg-sticks,  whips*  and  dotliiDg  ready  oMoe. 
And  in  all  cases  where  an  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be  charged,  it  shall  be  calculated  on  the  nett  cost 
of  the  article  at  the  place  whence  imported  (exclusive  of  packages,  commissions,  and  all  charges), 
with  the  usual  addition  established  by  law,  of  twenty  per  cent  on  all  merchandise  imported  from 
places  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  ten  per  cent  on  all  articles  imported  horn  afl 
otiier  places. 

The  following  duties,  severally  and  specifically  i — On  tarred  cables  and  cordage,  three  eeati 
per  lb. ;  on  untarred  cordage,  yarns,  twine,  packthread,  and  seines,  four  cents  per  lb. ;  on  wax  and 
spermaceti  candles,  six  cents  per  lb. ;  on  Chinese  cassia,  six  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cinnamoDy  twenty- 
five  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cloves,  twenty-five  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cheese,  nine  cents  per  lb. ;  on  choco- 
late three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cocoa,  two  cents  per  lb. ;  on  coal>  five  cents  per  heaped  bushel ;  od 
copperas^  one  dollar  per  cwt. ;  on  copper  rods,  bolts,  spikes,  or  naib,  and  composition  rods,  bohs, 
spikes,  or  nails,  four  cents  per  lb. ;  on  coffee,  five  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cotton,  three  cents  per  lb., 
on  gunpowder,  eight  cents  per  lb. ;  on  hemp,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cwt. ;  on  iron  or  rteel 
wire,  not  exceeding  No.  18,  five  cents  per  lb.,  and  over  No.  18,  nine  cents  per  lb. ;  on  iraii  in 
bars  and  bolts,  excepting  iron  manufactured  by  rolling,  forty-five  cents  per  cwt. ;  on  iron  in  sbeela, 
rods,  and  hoops,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  cwt. ;  and  in  bars  or  bolts,  when  maDo&ctored  by 
rolling,  and  on  anchors,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cwt. ;  on  indigo,  fifteen  cents  per  lb. ;  on 
lead  in  pies,  bars,  or  sheets,  one  cent  per  lb. ;  on  shot  manufactured  of  lead,  two  cents  per  B».; 
on  red  and  white  lead,  dry,  or  ground  in  oil,  three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  steel,  one  dollar  per  cwt. ; 
on  cigars,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand ;  on  spirits  from  grain,  of  first  proc^,  forQ^4«» 
cents  per  gallon ;  of  second  proof,  forty-five  cents  per  galloo ;  of  third  prooC  tortj^-dght  cenli 
per  gallon  ;  of  fourth  proof,  fifty-two  cents  per  gallon ;  of  fifth  proof,  sixtr  cents  per  griAon ; 
above  fifth  proof,  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon  ;  on  spirits  from  other  materiak  than  grain,  of  fiot 
and  second  proof,  thirty-eight   cents  per  gallon ;  of  third  proof,  forty-two  cents    per  gallon ; 
of  fourth  proof,  forty-eight  cents  per  gallon ;  of  fifth  proof,  fifty^-seven  cents  per  gallon;  abova 
fifth  proof,  seventy  cents  per  gallon  ;  on  shoes  and  slippers  of  silk,  thirty  cents  per  pair ;  on  afaosi 
and  slippers  of  leather,  twenty-five  cents  per  pair ;  on  shoes  and  slippers  for  cbudran,  fifteen  cents 
per  pair ;  on  spikes,  two  cents  per  lb. ;  on  soap,  three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  brown  sugar,  three  cenli 
per  lb. ;  on  white,  clayed,  or  powdered  sugar,  four  cents  per  lb. ;  on  lump  sugar,  tenoents  per  lb.  $ 
on  loaf  sugar,  and  sugar  candy,  twelve  cents  per  lb.  j  on  snuflT,  twelve  cents  per  lb. ;  on  tallow. 
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one  cent  per  lb. ;  on  tea  from  China,  in  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  viz  : 
bohea,  twelve  cents  per  lb. ;  souchong,  and  other  blacky  twenty-five  cents  per  lb. ;  imperial,  gun- 
powder, and  gomee,  fifly  cents  per  lb  ;  hyson  and  young  hyson  forty  cents  per  lb. ;  hyson  skin, 
and  other  green,  twenty-eight  cents  per  lb. ;  on  teas  from  any  other  place,  or  in  any  other  than 
ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  viz. :  bohea,  fourteen  cents  per  lb. ;  souchong, 
ana  other  black,  thirty -four  cents  per  lb. ;  imperial,  gunpowder,  and  gomee,  sixty-eight  cents  per 
lb. ;  hyson,  and  young  hyson,  fifty-six  cents  per  lb. ;  hyson  skin,  and  other  green,  thirty-eight 
cents  per  lb. 

Such  was  the  first  tariff,  which  was  avowedly  in  principle  protective  ;  a  tariff 

which  underwent  modification  afterwards^  but  which  continued  unsound  in  all 

its  principles.     With  reference  to  the  modifications  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Pitkin^  a 

disciple  of  the  protective  system,  observes : — 

**  We  would  here  observe  that  2l  permanent  dtUy  of  thirty  per  cent  eui  valorem  was 
imposed  on  various  other  articles ;  and  among  these  were  hats,  cabinet  wares,  and  all 
manufactures  of  wood,  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  leather  and  all  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  paper  of  every  description.  And  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  domestic 
sugar,  a  specific  duty  of  three  cents  per  lb.,  was  laid  on  all  imported  brown  sugar. 

"  Without  adverting  to  the  details  of  the  various  acts,  afterwards  passed,  altering 
that  of  1816,  we  would  observe,  that  the  duty  on  bar  iron  was  raised  in  1818,  and  that 
in  1824,  the  duties  on  woollens  and  cottons  was  revised ;  and  that  by  the  act  of  that 
year,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  was  laid  on  all  woollen  goods,  the  value  of  which 
should  not  exceed  33-|-  cents  per  square  yard;  and  after  June  30th,  1825,  a  duty  of 
33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  upon  those  costing  more  than  33|-  cents  per  square 
yard,  with  the  exception  of  blankets  and  stuff  goods. 

**  Much  more  time,  skill  and  experience  are  requisite  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
manufacture  of  wool,  than  in  that  of  almost  any  other  article,  in  order  to  meet,  with 
success,  more  experienced  foreign  manufacturers. 

^*  In  addition  to  the  want  of  skill  and  experience,  the  American  manufacturer  of 
wool  had  to  struggle  with  the  countervailing  laws  and  regulations  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, made  with  the  express  view  of  injuring  this  branch  of  American  industry  ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  Brougham,  *  to  stifle  it  in  its  cradle."  One  of  the  countervailing 
measures  of  that  government,  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  wool.  Prior  to 
the  American  act  of  1824,  the  duty  on  wool  imported  into  England  was  sixpence 
sterling  per  lb. ;  but  soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  this  duty  was  reduced  to  one  penny 
per  lb. ;  and  for  the  purpose,  as  the  debates  in  parliament  show,  of  enabling  the  British 
manufacturer  to  send  his  woollens  to  the  United  States  at  a  cheaper  rate.  And,  not 
long  after,  with  the  same  view,  the  duty  on  all  wool,  the  price  of  which  was  less  than  one 
shilling  sterling,  was  reduced  to  a  half-penny. 

^'  The  American  manufacturer  of  wool,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  '*  finding  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  struggle  against  all  these  difficulties,  again  applied  to  Congress  for  aid ; 
and  the  celebrated  Tariff  act  of  1828,  was  the  result  of  this  application — an  act,  which 
has  been  declared  not  ordy  highly  oppressive  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community^  and 
injurious  to  commerce  ^  hut  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitution  itself, 

^'  By  this  Act,  the  minimum  system  was  extended  generally  to  woollens.  All 
manufactures  of  wool,  with  some  exceptions,  the  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 
cents  the  square  yard,  paid  a  duty  on  that  sum,  of  forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  these, 
the  value  of  which  exceeded  fifty  cents,  but  did  not  exceed  1  dollar  the  square  yard, 
paid  a  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  latter  sum ;  those  between  I 
dollar  and  2  dollars  50  cents,  the  same  duty  on  the  latter  sum ;  those  betwen  2  dollars 
50  cents  and  4  dollars,  the  same  duty  on  the  last  sum,  and  those  exceeding  4  dollars, 
fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

**  Unmanufactured  wool  was  also  subjected  to  a  duty  of  four  cents  per  lb.  and  forty 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Additional  duties  were  also  laid  upon  iron,  hemp,  flax,  and 
molasses  ;  and  the  minimum  price  of  cottons  was  raised  to  thirty-five  cents  the  square 
yard.  The  policy  of  this  act  was  questioned  by  many  of  the  merchants  of  this  country, 
and  its  constitutionality  by  most  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states.     Unfortunately, 
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it  was  a  compound  made  up  by  its  enemies  as  well  as  its  friends,  and  was  not  saUsfaC" 
lory  to  either. 

*'  The  time  was  now  approaching,  when  the  national  debt,  being  nearly  extingaished, 
the  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  10,000,000  dollars  annually,  would  be  no  longer  wanted. 
A  new  modification  of  the  revenue  s]fstem,  would  soon  be  necessary,  to  meet  this  new 
state  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this  country.  In  this  modification  of  the  duties,  the 
advocates  of  the  protecting  system,  contemplated  a  reduction  of  the  duties  principally  on 
those  articles,  which  had  not  been,  or  could  not  be,  produced  in  this  country ;  while  its 
opposers,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  an  abandonment  of  the  system  itself,  by  making 
the  duties  on  all  imports  about  equal.  With  a  view  of  obtaining  informatioa  and 
enlightening  the  public  mind  on  this  great  and  interesting  sabject,  two  Conventioiis  were 
held,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1831  ;  one  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  called  the  anti- 
tariff  or  free-trade  convention — the  other  at  the  city  of  New  York,  called  the  tariff 
convention.  Both  were  composed  of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  talents  and  experi- 
ence ;  and  their  addresses  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  memorials  to  CongresiE, 
or  as  they  may  be  called,  essays  expressive  of  their  different  views  of  the  questions  of 
political  economy  then  agitated,  were  drawn  up  with  no  ordinary  care  and  ability, 
and  must  always  take  a  high  rank  among  the  state  papers  of  that  period.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  conventions,  Congress,  after  much  debate,  proceeded  to  modify  the 
preceding  tariffs,  by  an  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  to  take  effect  after  the  1st 
of  March,  1833.  It  was  called  the  Compromise  Act;  and  the  Tariff  on  a  decreasing 
Scale." — Pitkin  8  Statistics  of  the  United  States, 

This  modified  tariff  will  clearly  appear  to  be  based  upon  false  principles :  those  of 
maintaining  and  creating  home  manufactures  by  a  tax  of  at  least  from  twenty-one  and 
a  half  to  twenty-nine  per  cent,  exclusive  of  other  charges,  on  the  value  of  all  the  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  manufactures  worn  by,  and  on  most  articles  of  iron  and  other  metals 
used  by,  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

To  prove  this  beyond  any  shadow  of  dispute,  the  manufactured,  and  all  other  articles, 
not  likely  to  compete  with  those  of  the  United  States,  were  either  admitted  duty  free,  or 
at  very  moderate  duties. 

The  duties  levied  under  the  tariff,  in  existence  previous  to  the  14th  of  July,  1832, 
were  avowedly  directed  against  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  in  order  to  protect 
those  of  the  United  States.     The  duties  were  : 

Percent. 

Cottons,  white,  valued  per  square  yard  under  thirty  cents,  duty  ad  valorem  .    A%\ 

Cottons,  coloured,  valued  per  square  yard  thirty-five  cents       •         .         .  •    4^{ 

Woollen  manufactures,  value  less  than  eight  cents  per  lb.  .         .         .  .  .     free 

Woollen  manufactures,  value  exceeding  eight  cents  per  lb.       .         .         .  .54 

Woollen  cloths  milled,  all  kinds,  aud  flannels     .......    60 

Nails,  value  five  cents  per  lb .78 

Bar  iron,  rolled 95 

Ditto,  hammered .35 

The  above  duties  were,  by  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  to  be  reduced  gradually  every  two  years, 
until  the  whole  are  diminished  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  1842. 

The  following  articles  were  to  be  reduced  from  high  duties  to  the  following: — 
^'Articles  manufactured,  as  exceptions  to  the  foregoing,  and  others  on  which  the  bigb 
or  protective  duties  were  levied  in  the  old  tariff,  viz.:  slops  or  made  up  clothing  and 
hosiery,  bags  of  wool  and  cotton,  kendals  of  cotton  and  wool,  blank  books,  waste  cards, 
glass  manufactures,  pianofortes,  artificial  flowers,  copper  and  brass  manufactures,  iron- 
mongery, cutlery,  tin  and  pewter  wares,  except  tools,  fire  and  side  arms,  carvings  of  all 
descriptions,  mathematical  instruments,  fishing  nets,  brushes  of  all  kinds,  saddleij, 
shoes  and   boots,  and  nearly  every  article  into  which  cotton,   wool,  hair,  iron,  copper, 
enter  into  the  manufacture,  to  be  admitted  twenty-nine  per  cent  maximum,  twenty-three 
per  cent  medium,  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  per  cent  minimum,  ad  valorem  duties. 
''The  following  articles  to  be  admitted  at  the  enormous  duties  annexed  : 
•*  Paper  for  writing,  printing,  &c.,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  lb.,  or  14*  to  1*.  per  lb. 
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^<  Books  printed  in  the  English  language,  bound,  thirty  cents,  or  1«.  2d.  per  lb.,  un- 
bound, twenty-six  cents,  or  Is,  ^d.  per  lb. 

'*  Felt  hats,  eighteen  cents  the  lb. 

"  Cordage,  four  to  five  cents  the  lb. 

'*  All  silk  manufactures  are  admitted  c^ufy/ree,  except  silks  from  beyond  the  Cape,  at 
ten  per  cent. 

"  Ditto  raw,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

"  Ditto,  sewing  (or  silk  thread)  twenty^six  per  cent. 

'*  Sugar  and  distilled  spirits  are  admitted  at  very  moderate  duties,  which  among  the 
many  other  low  rates  and  duty-free  articles,  prove  how  little  fiscal  considerations  have 
entered  into  the  principles  of  this  tariff. 

**  Wines  are  also  admitted,  especially  those  of  France  and  Germany,  at  little  more  than 
nominal  duties ;  but  discriminatory  duties  arc  imposed  on  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

"  The  following  amon^  many  other  articles  are  exempt  from  duty  : — 

**  Acetates,  acids  nearly  of  all  kinds,  almonds,  aloes,  adhesive,  and  other  plasters,  am- 
bergris, alabaster  and  marble  figures,  argol,  barilla,  bamboos,  bark  of  all  kinds;  balls, 
dice,  &c.,  of  ivory ;  black  pepper,  bees'-wax  ;  brass  in  plates,  bars,  and  pigs ;  brimstone 
and  sulphur,  brazil-paste,  bones,  teeth,  and  manufactures  of  ivory,  burgundy -pitch, 
bronze  casts  and  busts,  calomel,  camomile  flowers,  camphor,  can tharides,  capers,  cassia, 
castanas,  catsup,  chalk,  chemical  preparations  and  oils  nearly  of  all  kinds,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  cochineal,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  coculus  indicus,  copper  for  sheathing  ships,  coral, 
corks,  corrosive  sublimate,  coryander  seed,  crude  saltpetre,  currants,  cutlasses,  daggers, 
dates,  dirks,  dolls  of  wax,  if  undressed,  drillings  of  pure  flax,  epaulettes  of  gold  and 
silver,  flgs,  filberts,  filtering  stones,  flsh-sauces,  flsheries  of  United  States,  flsx  and  hemp 
unmanufactured,  frankincense,  ginger,  grapes,  gamboge,  gum-arabic  and  other  gums, 
hair  and  wool,  hair  pencils,  hats  of  palm  leaf,  hemlock,  hemp  and  flax  seeds,  henbane, 
hones,  honey,  hops,  horns  of  all  kinds  and  tips,  horn  plates  for  lanterns,  ink,  ipecacu- 
hana,  India  rubber,  models  of  inventions  and  machines,  isinglass,  ivory-black  ;  ivory 
manufactured,  except  combs ;  juniper  berries,  lac-dye,  lead  ores,  linseed  cake,  mace, 
madder  and  its  root,  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  marble,  Manilla  hemp,  preparations  of 
mercury,  mill-stones,  models  of  all  kinds,  musk,  nutmegs;  nuts  and  berries  used  in  dye- 
ing, and  of  all  kinds;  oakum;  oil  of  juniper,  and  all  oils  except  fish-oils  and  perfumed 
oils;  olives,  opium,  paintings  and  drawings,  phosphorous,  pimento,  pipes  of  clay  for 
smoking,  prunes,  putty,  quicksilver,  quills  prepared,  quadrants,  raisins  in  jars  and  boxes 
and  all  others,  rattans  unmanufactured,  reeds  manufactured,  rhubarb,  rotten-stone» 
saffron,  saltpetre,  sago  ;  skins  and  hides  raw,  and  not  made  up  or  tanned  ;  sextants, 
smalts,  shellac,  slate-pencils,  sponges,  spy-glasses,  skins  of  all  kinds  for  musical  instru- 
ments, sumac,  succory,  tamarinds ;  tartar,  viz.,  crude ;  tea,  all  kinds,  imported  in  United 
States  vessels  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  telescopes,  tinfoil,  tin  in  plates  and 
sheets,  tortoise-shell,  tar  from  coal  only,  turmeric ;  vegetables,  such  as  are  used  princi- 
pally in  dyeing  and  in  composing  dyes  and  drugs ;  vitriol  blue,  fancy  wood  of  all  kinds, 
woad  or  pastel,  water  colours,  weld,  and  all  articles  used  principally  for  dyeing,  coming 
formerly  under  the  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

*^  Ail  other  dyeing  drugs  and  materials  for  composing  dyes ;  all  other  medicinal  drugs 
and  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  this  act,  nor  the  existing  laws,  and  which  are  now  liable 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  all  to  be  free,  with  a  few  exceptions  at  duties, 
from  one  to  fifteen  per  cent  the  highest."* 

This  tariff  was  not  based  upon  sound  fiscal  priDciples.t     It  was  a  blundering 

*  Moderate  calculations  have  rated  the  tax  imposed  by  these  tariff  on  the  whole  community 
in  order  to  encourage  the  manufacturers,  at  48,000  dollars  per  annum.  Goods  of  all  kinds  cost, 
in  order  to  afford  a  home  market  for  home  manufactures,  about  100  per  cent  above  the  &ir  price. 

f  The  duties  in  this  bill,  though  much  diminished,  were  highly  protective ;  thiriy  per  cent  on 
most  woollen  manufactures  ;  on  cotton  manufactures  twenty  per  cent.  Mr.  Pitkin  defends  the 
New  England  states  as  follows  — 

**  We  cannot  but  observe,  however,  that  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  has  arisen  on  this 
question,  New  England  lias  been  placed  in  a  peculiar,  and  we  may  add,  unfortunate  situation. 
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eotnpromise  between  monopoljf  and  free  trade.  For  the  time^  however,  it  re- 
moved all  the  perplexing  and  formidable  difficnlties  of  nullifying  the  Union. 
But,  when  its  maximum  duties  were  to  come  into  operation,  a  new  policy  was 
adopted  in  1842,  carried  by  the  spirit  of  party,  much  more  than  by  tiie 
influence  of  the  manufacturers.  The  result  was  the  monstrous  tariflF  of  that 
year,  printed  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work. 

A  new  tariff  was  prepared  in  1844,  upon  a  greatly  diminished  scale,  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  Mr.  Mackay  was  chairman.  The 
report  which  accompanied  it  was  drawn  up  with  great  clearness  and  ability. 
It  dwells  forcibly  on  the  evils  to  all  classes  of  frequent  changes  in  the  tariff,  as 
well  as  to  the  revenue,  and  reverts  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  even  the  advo- 
cates of  the  manufacturing  interests  styled  the  ''  Bill  of  Abominations.^ 

The  Committee  ^'consider  the  lowest  possible  duty  necessarily  protective,  to  its 
extent,  though  it  may  be  imposed  with  the  single  view  to  revenue,  and  may  be  a 
revenue  duty,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  those  terms.  Commencing  at  this  point,  they 
think  that  the  duty  upon  any  given  article  should  be  considered,  and  is  prop^ly  called, 
a  revenue  duty,  so  long  as  an  increase  of  the  rate  will  increase  the  amount  of  revenae 
derived  from  the  importation  of  the  article.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  simple 
fact,  that,  up  to  this  point,  the  way  to  increase  the  revenue  from  the  given  article  ii 
to  raise  the  rate  of  duty ;  and,  although  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  the  daty  is 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  rate,  yet  that  is  an  incident,  and  an  unavoidable  met' 
dent,  and  cannot  change  the  nature  and  character  of  the  duty,  as  a  duty  to  raise,  to  increase 
revenue.  Pass  that  point,  and  raise  the  rate  of  duty  so  high  that  its  prohibitory  actios 
diminishes  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  under  it,  and  its  character  is  changed.  The 
protection  afforded  by  it  is  increased,  while  the  revenue  it  yields  is  diminished;  Ihos 
giving  protection  as  its  chief  fruit;  and  revenue  as  the  incident.  Continue  to  raise  the 
rate  until  the  prohibitory  action  of  the  duty  becomes  perfect,  all  importations  of  the  arti- 
cle cease,  and  no  revenue  is  realised  from  the  duty.  Then,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered or  called  a  revenue  duty,  and  its  exclusive  object  must  be  protection.  It  mast  be, 
therefore,  a  protective  duty,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  that  appellation  from  the  point  where  its  prohibitory 
became  paramount  to  its  revenue  powers,  and  its  increased  rate  ceases  to  increase  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  under  it.  This  conclusion  b  founded  upon  tlie  equally  sim- 
ple fact,  tliat,  at  this  elevation,  the  way  to  increase  the  revenue  is  to  diminish  the  rate  of 

She  has  been  accused  of  being  the  author  and  supporter  of  the  system  ;  and  on  that  accoimt.  Co- 
wards her  have  been  directed  some  of  the  keenest  shafls  of  reproach  and  calumny.  Whatever  of 
good  or  evil  there  mav  be  in  the  system,  New  England  was  not  its  author. 

**  In  1816,  it  is  well  known  that  she  voted  with  the  south,  and  against  New  York,  New  Jeisej, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  states,  on  the  great  question  of  the  extent  of  protection  to  be 
afforded  to  the  manu&cture  of  cotton. 

"  The  committee  who  reported  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year,  recommended  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent  on  all  imported  cotton  goods ;  and  on  the  question  of  reducing  it  to  twenty-five,  neariy  tw»- 
thirds  of  the  New  England  members  in  the  house  voted  for  its  reduction,  while  out  of  forty-three 
members  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  who  voted  on  the  question,  nine  only 
were  in  favour  of  it  The  question  of  reduction  was  therefore,  carried  by  the  New  En^and  voCes» 
joined  with  those  of  the  south. 

*^  On  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  votes  of  New  England  states  were  fifteen  for,  and  twenty-three 
against,  it,  while  those  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kmtucky,  aod 
Ohio,  stood  seventy-eight  for,  and  nine  against ;  and  on  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  votes  of  tbe  ranner 
were  sixteen  for,  and  twenty-three  against,  and  those  of  the  latter  stood  eigh^*ft>r,  aod  only  six 
against  it.  Some  of  the  New  England  votes  on  the  tariff  of  1828,  were  probably  sovemed  by  tba 
detaiU  of  the  bUl." 
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duty.  The  power  *  to  lay  and  collect  duties'  has  been  carried  beyond  its  object  of  obtain- 
ing revenue  *  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  tbe  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States;'  and  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  the  duty  only  will  restore  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  that  object.  The  understanding  of  this  committee,  therefore,  is, 
that,  while  every  duty  is  necessarily  protective  to  its  extent,  yet  every  duty  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  is  properly  denominated,  a  revenue  duty,  the  rate  of  which  yields  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue  from  the  importation  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  imposed, 
or  the  rate  of  which  is  below  that  point,  so  that  an  increase  of  the  rate  would  produce 
an  increase  of  the  revenue ;  and  that  every  duty  is  to  be  considered,  and  is  properly 
denominated,  a  protective  duty,  the  rate  of  which  is  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  the  importations  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  imposed,  and 
the  rate  of  which  requires  to  be  reduced  to  increase  the  revenue.  And  when  a  given 
amount  of  revenue  is  desired  to  be  raised  upon  any  given  article  of  importation,  the 
committee  regard  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  which  will  eflTect  the  result  as  the  true  and 
legitimate  revenue  duty. 

<'  This  will  show  what  description  of  a  law  the  committee  would  denominate  a  levenue, 
and  what  a  protective  tariff ;  and  to  what  extent  they  would  give  the  one  character  or 
the  other  to  any  given  law.  The  protection  afforded  under  a  revenue  tariff,  thus  defined, 
they  would  denominate  incidental ;  and,  if  the  revenue  be  required,  they  cannot  see  that 
the  consequent  protection  can  be  a  subject  of  grievance  or  complaint  on  the  part  of  any 
interest.  The  protection  afforded  by  a  protective  tariff,  according  to  the  same  definition, 
is  direct  and  positive ;  operates  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  revenue  $  and  constitutes,  as 
the  committee  believe,  an  exercise  of  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties  entirely  inde- 
fensible in  principle  and  policy,  and  often  furnishing  brocul  ground  for  just  complaint. 
The  terms  *  perfect  protection'  the  committee  understand  to  be  synonymous  with  perfect 
prohibition ;  and,  therefore,  entirely  destructive  of  all  revenue,  because  prohibitory  of  all 
Importations. 

^'  The  terms  *  free  trade,'  in  their  broad  sense,  tbe  committee  understand  to  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  revenue  from  imports,  because  they  suppose  that 
trade,  which  is  perfectly  free,  cannot  be  burdened  with  any  duties  not  imposed  to  furnish 
facilities  to  itself.  In  this  sense,  they  are  assured  the  phrase  is  understood  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  country,  when  used  in  connexion  with  legislation  of  this  description ;  and 
the  advocates  of  a  system  of  free  trade  are  supposed  to  be  also  advocates  of  a  change  of 
one  system  of  revenue  from  duties  on  imports,  to  internal  taxation,  direct  and  indirect. 
The  committee  believe  that,  if  any  hold  these  views,  much  the  largest  class  of  those  who 
call  themselves  friends  of  free  trade  do  not  attach  to  the  terms  any  such  extent,  and  only 
intend  to  be  understood,  by  the  free  trade  they  advocate,  so  much  freedom  of  trade  as 
may  be  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  duties  arranged  with  sole  reference  to  a  supply  of  the 
public  treasury^  and  the  rates  established  as  low  as  the  economical  wants  of  that  treasury 
will  allow."* 

*  Mr.  Mac  Duffie's  speech  in  the  senate  is  remarkably  clear  and  conclusive  on  the  tariff 
questions :  those  of  liis  opponents,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Evans,  most  fidlacious  yet  specious. 
The^  consider  that,  as  manufactures  have  arisen  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  owinff  '*to  pro- 
tection.** The  story  over  again  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  existing ;  consequently  the  fertility  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Mr.  Mac  Duffie  insists  that  the  tariff  law  of  1842  should  be  called  an  act  to  preveniy  instead  of 
an  act  to  provide  revenue.  He  says :  "  It  is  entitled  an  act  to  provide  revenue — falsehood  and 
deception  stamped  on  the  very  front  of  it.  A  bill  to  provide  revenue  I  which  lays  an  average  duty  of 
a  hundred  per  cent  on  several  descriptions  of  imports  that  would  come  into  the  United  States,  to 
the  amount  of  about  40,000,000  dollars  annually,  under  a  revenue  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  but 
which  are  now  totally  excluded  by  these  enormous  duties.  I  will  not  go  into  details,  but  state 
generally,  that  the  duties  on  window-glass  range  from  nine^-four  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
per  cent,  making  an  average  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  on  all  descriptions  ;  that 
the  duties  on  many  varieties  of  manufactured  iron,  embracing  most  of  the  tools  and  implements  neces- 
sarily used  on  every  farm  and  plantation  in  the  country,  are^from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  and  more  ad  valorem  ;  that  the  duty  on  raw  iron,  an  article  iu  universal  use,  is  1 12}  per 
cent ;  that  the  duty  on  all  those  cotton  manufactures  which  come  under  the  minimum  principle 
of  valuation  (and  wnich  would  be  imported  annually  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  or  15,000,000 
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''  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  senate  in  1844,  takes  a'middle  ground,  and  sets  out  with  & 
contrast  of  the  two  systems  of  duties — that  of  duties  imposed  wholly  for  reveooe,  and 
that  of  duties  imposed  for  the  mixed  objects  of  protection  and  revenue.    In  this  con- 

dolhirs,  under  a  revenue  duty  of  twenty  per  cent),  range  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and  fiftj  per 
cent  on  their  true  vahie ;  that  the  duty  on  salt— an  article  of  universal  use,  consumed  in  almort 
equal  quantities  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  extensively  consumed  by  every  &rroer,  not  only 
for  fiimily  purposes,  but  ten  times  more  extensively  for  his  live  stock — is  eight  cents  per  busbd 
(the  article  costing  only  five  or  six  cents  in  Liverpool),  equal  to  133^  per  cent  on  the  original 
cost." 

He  says — **  A  large  proportion  of  the  prints  and  calicoes  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
which  every  female  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  is  a  consumer,  cost,  in  Manchester,  from  lix 
to  twelve  cents  a  yard  ;  but  they  are  charged  with  duties  of  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  aud 
fifty  per  cent  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  an  artificial  and  ialse  valuation.** 

We  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Mac  Duffie*s  argument,  that  relating  to  "  discri- 
mination." After  denouncing  the  tariff  uw  of  1842  as  an  imposition  of  unrighteous  burdens,  nut  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  but  for  taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  one  class  of  the  conununity  and 
putting  into  those  of  another,  he  says — **  An  idea  lias  got  abroad— and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
many  of  the  friends  of  free  trade  have  been  deceived  and  betrayed  by  it,  as  many  patriot-aoldien 
liave  been  by  the  holding  out  of  false  colours— an  idea  has  obtained  currency  that,  ahhough  yw 
cannot  impose  duties  for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  revenue,  yet  you  may  rightfully  inpoee 
revenue  duties,  '  with  a  toise  discrimmation  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures.'  This  is 
part  of  the  new  system  of  tactics  to  which  the  manufacturers  liave  found  it  necessary  to  resoit. 
They  say  one  thing,  and  mean  another.  What  do  they  mean  by  *  a  unse  discrimination  ?  Obw- 
ously  a  discrimination  that  will  exclude  imports  and  diminuh  revenue.  *  A  unse  discriminaiioo  T 
Pray,  what  is  your  whole  system  of  revenue — levied,  as  it  is,  exclusively  from  duties  on  imports 
— but  an  enormous  discrimination  in  &vour  of  the  manufiicturerB  and  their  confederates,  and 
against  all  other  classes  ?** 

Mr.  Mac  Duffie  next  takes  up  the  allegation  that  protection  means  the  protection  of  donestic 
against  foreign  industry;  and  he  argues  at  much  length,  and  gives  numerous  illustrations, to  oiofe 
that  protection  induces  a  conflict  between  one  branch  of  domestic  industry  and  another,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  competition  between  foreign  industry  and  domestic  industry,  where  there  is  only 
an  exchange  of  labour  for  labour.  He  regards  the  protective  policy  of  the  last  twenty  veais  as 
destructive  of  half  the  commerce  of  tliis  country,  comparing  wliat  it  is  with  what  it  would  be  but 
for  thu  policy  ;  and  yet  what  is  left  has  to  sustain  the  government,  yielding  all  its  revenue  as  it  bas 
done  from  the  beginning  ;  but  it  is  now  rapidly  verging  to  extinction,  for  Europe  will  doc,  and 
cannot,  purchase  the  exports  of  this  country,  if  its  productions  will  not  be  received  in  cxdiange. 
While  thus  steadily  advancing  the  suicidal  policy  ot  destroying  commerce,  9,000,000  doOan  i| 
asked  to  support  a  navy,  the  only  use  for  which  is  the  protection  of  commerce.  ^  Against  whooi,' 
exclaims  Mr.  Mac  DuflSc,  "  is  a  navy  required  to  defenu  our  Atlantic  commerce?  Against  pirat«f 
Against  foreign  power  ?  Against  Great  Britain  ? — for  she  is  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bows 
always  invoked  to  silence  opposition  i^inst  wasteful  expenditure.  As  a  producer  of  the  great 
staple  on  whicli  it  (commerce)  is  mainly  founded,  I  declare,  with  all  solemnity,  that  1  regard  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  it  has  been  constituted  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  more  to  be 
dreaded  tlmn  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined,  and  all  the  pirates  that  ever  infested  the 
ocean.** 

He  combats  a  doctrine,  promulgated  some  years  ago,  and  still  held  up  m  fevonr  of  pro- 
tection, that  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  this  country  from  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  foreigo 
nations.  It  was  first  broached  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  when  president,  in  one  of  his  messages  to 
Congress.  Now  what  is  the  fact?  The  tribute  is  paid  to  home  manufacturers,  not  to  foreigoeis, 
for  the  latter  offer  to  supply  their  goods  at  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  booc 
manufacturer,  and  in  exchange  too,  for  the  productions  of  American  labour. 

•*  When,**  observes  Mr.  Mac  Duffie,  *'you  have  prohibited  the  importation  of  mannfcctnjtt 
from  Europe,  you  will  have  totally  destroyed  the  demand  for  six-seventns  of  our  cotton,  renderios 
it  utterly  valueless.** 

Mr.  Mac  Duffie*8  object  was  to  restore  the  Compromise  Act, and  his  bill  was  as  follows,— 

Sec  \.  Beit  enactedby  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Hepretentativei  of  the  United  States  of  Amend 
in  Congreu  assembled^  That  so  much  of  the  existing  law  imposing  duties  upon  foreign  i'OP*'^ 
provides  that  duties  ad  valorem  on  certain  commodities  shidl  be  assessed  upon  an  assumed 
nummurn  value,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed;  and  that  said  duties  be  hereafter 
assessed  on  the  true  value  of  such  commodities. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  existing  duty  upon  mj 
imported  commodity  exceeds  thirty  per  centum  on  the  value  thereof,  such  duty  wall  hereafter  be 
reduced  to  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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trast,  he  divides  the  half  century  during  which  the  government  has  existed,  into  two 
periods  of  twenty-five  years  each;  the  tariff  laws  of  the  first  period,  having  revenue  for 
the  object^  protection  being  the  incident ;  and  those  of  the  second  period,  having 
protection  for  the  object,  revenue  being  the  incident.  A  striking  difference  he  points 
out  in  these  two  systems  ;  first,  in  the  amount  of  duty  imposed,  and  next,  in  the  mode 
of  assessing  or  computing  it.  Before  the  late  war,  the  rate  of  duty,  whether  ad  valorem 
or  specific,  was  always  moderate,  never  prohibitory,  and  uniformly  laid  on  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  revenue.  Since  the  war,  duties  have  often  been  exorbitant  or  pro- 
hibitory, and  rendered  still  more  exorbitant  by  the  mode  of  computing  them  on  the 
assumption  of  fictitious  values. 

"  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  harmony  and  happiness  prevailed  among  the 
industrial  classes ;  the  career  of  labour,  in  all  its  branches,  was  progressively  prosperous; 
the  word  tariff^ w^s  never  heard  of;  the  incidental  protection  afforded  by  the  absolute 
wants  of  the  government,  was  quietly  and  silently  encouraging  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures as  fast  and  as  steadily  as  could  be  justified  by  the  wants  of  the  community; 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  in  the  happy  condition  of  Moli^re's  country  gentle- 
man, who  had  talked  prose  all  his  lifetime  without  knowing  it.  To  those  good  old 
times,  Mr.  Benton  wished  to  return  ;  to  the  object  and  structure  of  those  good  old  laws, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  happy  consequences.  He  disapproves  of  the  horizontal 
principle  of  the  Compromise  Act,  and  is  not,  therefore  in  favour  of  recreating  that  law  ; 
he  avows  himself  in  favour  of  discriminating  between  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity, 
making  luxuries  pay  highest ;  he  is  for  discriminating  between  articles  made  at  home, 
and  those  not  made  at  home,  putting  the  highest  duties  on  the  foreign  rivals  of  our  own 
products ;  but  he  insists  on  some  limitation,  in  effect,  that  no  duty,  whether  ad  valorem 
or  specific,  shall  exceed  30  or  to  33|-  per  cent.  This  discrimination  and  incidental  pro- 
tection he  had  always  advocated.  It  was  admitted  by  good  free  trade  authorities,  as  was 
proved  by  the  South  Carolina  legislative  report  of  1828,  by  the  Philadelphia  free  trade 
address  of  1831,  and  by  the  Virginia  democratic  address  of  1839.  In  a  word  he  was 
for  returning  to  the  system  which  had  worked  so  well  anterior  to  the  late  war,  when  the 
specific  duties  rarely  exceeded  a  fourth,  or  at  most  a  third  of  the  value,  and  when  the 
ad  valorem  duties  ranged  only  from  ?i\Q  to  fifteen  per  cent.  The  specific  duty  of. 
33^  per  cent  to  which  he  is  willing  to  go  for  protection,  is,  in  effect,  he  argues  fifty 
per  cent ;  for  the  expences  of  importation  being  7^  per  cent,  and  the  importing  mer- 
chants' profits  and  charges  12-^  per  cent,  these  sums,  besides  the  33^  per  cent  duty,  have 
to  be  added  to  the  first  cost  abroad,  before  the  imported  article  can  come  into  our  market 
in  competition  with  the  home-made  article,  and  on  this  issue,  he  and  his  friends  are 
willing  to  go  to  trial  before  the  country. 

Sec.  S.  And  be  Ufwriher  enacted^  That  from  and  after  the  8 1st  day  of  December  next,  all  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  shall  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  per  centum ;  aud,  from  and  after  the  3 1st  of 
December,  1844,  to  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  was  defeated  by  the  following  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Evans : — 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  entitled  "  A  bill  to  revive  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  usually 
called  the  Compromise  Act,  and  to  modify  the  existing  duties  upon  foreira  imports  in  conformity 
with  its  provisions,**  is  a  bill  for  raising  revenue  within  the  meaning  of  tne  7tli  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  therefore  originate  in  the  Senate  :  therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
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In  support  of  his  assertions,  with  regard  to  the  comparative  revenue  of  the  two  periods, 
Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following  tables : — 

Table  I. — Low  Revenue  Duties,  from  1791  to  1808. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

Popalation. 

Inoonw. 

YEARS. 

Pdpolatloa. 

iDOMe. 

ITOi 

number. 
4,000,000 

dollara. 
4,309,473 
3,443,070 
4,995,300 
4,801,005 
6,580,461 
6,567,987 
7,549,040 
7,106.061 
6.010,449 

1800 

number. 
5.300,000 

T^tN^OOO 

ddhin. 

•.•8I3» 

lt,7M;78 
11.43MU 

ia,4;9.4i7 

lI,flBMB 
19,9M^4«r 

16,361^ 

1791 

1801 

1*93 

1809 

I7M 

1809 

17M 

1804 

1796 , 

1805 

1797 

1806 

1799 

1807 

1789 

1808 •• 

Table  II.— High  Protective  Duties,  from  1817  to  1843. 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


isir 

1618 

1810 

1890 

1691 

1819 

1813 

1894 

1995 

1890 

1897 

1698 

1699 

1880. 


Population. 


number. 
9.000.000 

•  •  •  • 

9,6a^000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  . 

•  •  •  . 

•  .  •  • 

•  .  .  • 

•  *  •« 

.... 

19,866^000 


Inoone. 


dollart. 
96,183,346 
17.176,386 
90.983,608 
15.005,611 
13,004,447 
17.559,761 
19,088,433 
17,878,325 
10.098,713 
93.341,331 
19.712,183 
93,905,593 
11,081,905 
11,991.891 


YEARS. 


PofMuatioQ. 


1831 

1839 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1887 
1838 
1880 
1840 
IH41 
1842 
1843< 


number. 


•  •  •  • 


17.000.000 


18,500,000 


doHMs. 

94,t}M41 

28,4IS^ 

14.797.70 
13,4M,111 
11,MI^ 

1MIM> 
1U71^ 
30^.439 

M,ia9J9 

iva^in 


Table  Ill.-^Showing  what  ought  to  have  been  received  from  Customs,  under  the  Pro- 
tective System,  to  have  been  equal  to  the  Receipt  under  the  Revenue  System. 


YEARS. 

Population. 

Actual  Re. 
oeipte. 

Should  bate 
been 

YEARS. 

Population. 

Actuil  Re- 
ceipts. 

ShosUkm 
bees 

1617 

1818 

number. 
9.000.000 

•  •  •  « 

9.688^000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

11,00(^000 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

19,86»,000 

dollars. 
96,183,348 
17,176,385 
90,183.008 
15,005.611 
18,004,447 
17,559,761 
10,088,433 
17,878,325 
10,098.713 
13,341,331 
19,711,183 
93,10&,593 
92,081,965 
11,931.301 

dollars. 
91,500.000 

94,000.000 
95.000,000 

97.000.000 
81,500,000 

1831 

1839 

number. 

..  •  • 
•.  • . 
.... 

15.<KM^O0O 

•  •  •  • 

e  •  •  « 

•  •  •• 

17.(X)0.000 

.... 

isjsoo.ooo 

doUars. 
14,294.441 
18,405,137 
11.488,758 
14.797,781 
13,458.111 
11,551,171 
16,325389 
13.315.119 
15473,238 
10,060,439 
10.159,889 
15,789.173 
17.590,000 

doBin. 

1819 

1833 

1890 

1834 

1835 

1811 

tjjmm 

1811 

1836 

1813 

1837 

1838 

1814 

1815 

1839 

1816 

1840 

4i,soM« 

1827 

1841 

41.MMM 

1818 

1849 

1819 

1843 

46^9MN 

1830 

The  third  table  shows  that  the  same  ratio  of  revenue  for  population  which  existed 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time,  would,  in  the  present  day,  yield  an  income  for  the  treasury  of 
46,250,000  dollars.  Mr.  Benton  says^^  These  tables  speak  a  language  which  caoDOt 
be  misunderstood,  and  they  place  in  the  strongest  contrast  the  working  of  the  two 
systems  during  the  two  periods ;  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  one,  and  the  defonnities 
of  the  other,  standing  out  in  the  boldest  relief.  In  the  first  period,  amplitude  of  smouot, 
steadiness  of  the  product  and  regularity  of  the  increase,  strike  every  beholder.  hv» 
second  period,  all  this  is  reversed  ;  confusion  and  madness  seem  to  reign  in  oartreasarj. 
Sometimes  millions  too  much — then  not  half  enough.  Sometimes  surpluses  to  be  dis- 
tributed— then  deficits  to  be  supplied.     Giving  away  one  day— begging  or  borrowiog 
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the  next.  Always  a  feast  or  a  famine — never  the  right  thing.  Our  poor  treasury  be- 
came a  balloon — sometimes  soaring  above  the  clouds — then  dragging  in  the  mud — now 
bursting  with  distension^-^now  collapsing  from  depletion.' 

''Again,  after  quoting  Mr.  Jefferson's  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  showing  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  treasury  at  that  time,  Mr.  Benton  says — *  Such  was  the 
working  of  the  low  duty  system — ample  and  steady  revenue — no  loans,  no  taxes, 
no  pa}?er  money — 33,500,000  dollars  of  public  debt  paid  in  eight  years — a  surplus 
of  14,000,000  dollars  left  in  the  treasury — the  result,  not  of  lands  exchanged  for  paper, 
but  the  regular  result  of  steady  revenue,  strict  economy,  and  hard  money.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  state  of  things  under  the  high  duties  of  the  present  day!  Instead  of 
paying  above  30,000,000  dollars  of  public  debt  in  eight  years,  we  have  created  near 
30,000,000  dollars  in  four  years  ;  instead  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  there  is  a  deficit ; 
loans  and  taxes  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  to  crown  all,  we  have  an  illegal  and 
fraudulent  issue  of  federal  paper  money  currency,  issued  by  executive  power,  and  sus- 
tained by  bank  alliances.  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  working  of  the  two  systems 
after  twenty-five  years  trial  of  each  !' 

'' With  regard  to  the  second  proposition,  that  of  the  superiority  of  low  duties  over 
high  duties,  in  relation  to  their  effect  upon  agriculture  and  commerce,  Mr.  Benton  takes 
the  ground  that  these  two  interests  go  together,  the  state  of  the  one  being  an  index  to 
the  other.  The  exports  make  the  imports,  and  agriculture  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole. 
He  contrasts  the  exports  of  the  two  periods — that  before  the  late  war,  and  that  succeed- 
ing the  war — with  a  view  of  showing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duty  system,  with 
a  population  of  18,000,000,  in  1842,  we  exported  less  than  we  did  in  .1807,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  7,000,000,  under  the  low  duty  system.  In  support  of  this,  he  adduces  the 
following  tables  :— 

Table  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States,  from  1791  to  1807. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

Exports. 

PopulaUon. 

YEARS. 

Exportf. 

Popnladon. 

1791 

dollara. 
19,012,041 

20,763,096 
96,109,572 
33,026,238 
47,080.472 
67,064,097 
56,850,206 
61,537,097 
78,665,522 

nnmber. 

4,000,000 

1800 

dollan. 
70,971,780 
94,115,925 
72,483,160 
55,800,033 
77,699,074 
95,566,021 
101,536,963 
108,343,150 
embargo. 

Dumber. 
5,340.090 

1798 

1801 

1793 

1802.. 

1794 

1803 

1795 

1804 

1796 

1805 

1797 

1806 

1798 

1807 

7,000,000 

1709 

1808 

Table  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States,  from  1817  to  1843. 


YEARS. 

Exports. 

PopulaUon. 

number. 

0,000.000 

YEARS. 

Exports. 

1817 

dollan. 
87,671,560 

1831 

dollan. 

81,310,583 

87,176,943 

00.140,433 
104,336,973 
121,693,577 
128,663,040 
117.419,373 
108,486,616        ) 
121.028,416 
133,685.046 
121,851,803 
104,691,534 

1818 

93.281,133 
70,142,521 
60.601,669 
644>74,382 
72,160,281 
74,699,030 
75,886,657 
90.535,388 
77,595,322 
82,324,829 
72,264,680 
72,358,671 

1832 

1819 

3,638,000 

1833 

1820 

1834 

1821 

1836, 

1822. 

1836 

1823 

1837 

1824 

1838 

1835 

1839 

1826 

1840. 

1827 

1841 

1828 

1842 

1829 

1843 

1830 

73.840.-'j08        1        iQAr.i;^nnn 

....               1 

1 

Population, 
number. 


17,000,000 


18,500.000 


*•  As  there  is,  in  making  out  tables  of  this  kind,  an  apparent  intricacy,  so  far  as  regards 
re-exportations,  it  is  proper  to  give  Mr.  Benton's  explanation,  that,  in  comparing  the  two 
periods,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  re-exports  are  included  or  not.  He  says, 
*  I  fully  understand  the  nature  of  our  neutral  position  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
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Revolution,  and  the  effect  which  that  neutrality  had  in  promoting  imports  for  re-exporta- 
tion. We  re-exported  much  from  1791  to  1807,  and  have  re-exported  exactly  at  much 
from  1817  to  1844  !  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  have  opened  new 
markets  for  our  re-exportations;  and  it  is  a  fact,  proved  by  the  custom-hoose  returns  to 
be  the  same ;  520,000,000  dollars  are,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  most  carefal 
research,  the  amount  of  re-exportations  for  each  period  ;  so  that,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
foreign  trade  in  each  period,  they  may  either  be  both  omitted  or  both  included,  as  the 
speaker  pleases.  Finding  them  mcluded  in  the  tables,  I  choose  to  tise  them  in  that  way. 
The  table  of  revenue  has  already  settled  the  question  in  favour  of  the  large  amoant  of 
foreign  goods  which  remained  in  the  country  for  consumption.  Duties  were  only  paid 
on  the  amount  so  remaining  ;  and  a  revenue  of  16,000,000  dollars,  or  1 7,000,000  dolian 
from  customs,  with  the  low  duties  then  paid,  show  that  the  importations  for  home  coo- 
sumption  were  greater  then  than  now.' 

'*  Assuming  the  average  exports  of  the  present  day  to  be  100,000,000  dollars,  Mr. 
Benton  says,  take  from  this  sum  the  article  of  cotton,  now  forming  two-thirds  of  our  ex- 
ports, and  contrast  the  balance  with  that  of  the  exports  of  1807,  when  cotton  formed  at 
inconsiderable  item,  and  an  immense  Jailing  offvnU  be  apparent  in  our  exports  of  agri- 
cultural  products.  Had  our  exports  not  been  checked  by  the  high  duty  system,  affect- 
ing imports,  and  had  they  been  allowed  to  increase,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, to  that  increase  would  have  been  superadded  the  item  of  cotton ;  so  that,  wbeo 
all  this  is  considered,  Mr.  Benton  says,  Uhe  decline  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  foreign 
commerce  founded  upon  it,  becomes  appalling*  Leaviog  out  cotton,  and  the  agricultoral 
exports  are  less  now  than  tliey  were  in  1808.  They  then  amounted  to  48,000,000 dollars; 
they  only  amount  to  about  100,000,000  dollars  now,  of  which  cotton  is  Dear  two-thirds.' 

''In  relation  to  im[)orts,  Mr.  Benton  says,  'After  this  exposition  of  our  exports  under 
the  protective  system,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  trouble  the  Senate  with  any  detailed  ?iev 
of  our  imports  during  the  same  period.  They  are  obliged  to  partake  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  such  is  the  fact.  They  have  risen  as  high  as  190,000,000  dollars;  they  have 
fallen  as  low  as  64,000,000  dollars ;  and  they  have  plunged  and  floundered  backwards 
and  forwards  at  all  amounts  between  these  two  wide  extremes.  They  are  now  at  about 
100,000,000  dollars,  which  is  less  than  they  were  at  thirty  years  ago." 

"  Mr.  Benton  next  proceeds  to  his  third  proposition — that  manufacturers  were  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  before  the  late  war  ;  and  would,  under  the  old  system  of  duties  hare  so 
continued.  To  show  their  standing  at  the  close  of  his  first  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
he  refers  to  the  census  of  1810;  in  which,  however,  he  states,  many  imperfections  occrar, 
which  induced  Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  on  the  19th  of  March,  1812,  directing 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  have  the  returns  digested  and  perfected. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Gallatin  employed  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  an  emiaeDt 
advocate  of  manufactures  and  a  writer  of  twenty-seven  years'  standing.  He  took  two 
years  to  verify  his  statements,  and  after  great  labour  and  care  presented  them.  From 
his  report  Mr.  Benton  read  several  passages,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  in  1813,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000  amounted  to  200,000,000 
dollars,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  per  annum.  Here,  says  Mr.  Bcnttw. 
*  are  two  striking  facts,  that  manufactures  had  been  advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent,  and  that  they  amounted  to  200,000,000  dollars  in  a  population  of  8,000,000. 
Population  was  only  advancing  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum ;  foreign  co«* 
merce  was  only  increasing  at  a  moderate  rate  ;  agriculture  was  steadily  but  modentdy 
advancing ;  but  manufactures  were  going  ahead  of  all  other  interests,  advancing  twenty 
per  cent  per  annum,  before  protection  was  invented,  and  before  politicians  had  taken  rt 
into  their  heads  to  become  their  patrons.  Mr.  Coxe,  too,  in  his  report,  compares  the 
condition  of  manufactures  at  that  lime,  with  their  condition  in  England  at  the  nearest 
approximate  period  of  time  in  which  its  population  was  at  the  same  standard ;  and  the 
result  is,  that  England  proper,  in  1787,  having  a  population  of  8,500,000,  bad 
manufactures,  after  taking  500  years  to  bring  them  to  the  perfection  they  llwn 
had  attained,  amounting  to  266,000,000  dollars.  Here  was  a  striking  fact,  that 
manufactures  of  the  United  States,  under  low  duties,  affording  but  incidental  protection, 
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within  thirty  years  after  the  country  had  achieved  its  independence,  had  nearly  overtaken 
England,  which  required  500  years  to  reach  the  same  goal.  Mr.  Coxe*s  work  further 
proves,  that  cotton  factories  were  well  established  and  able  to  stand  alone,  in  1810,  in 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts ;  so  it  was  with  regard  to  all  other 
branches  of  manufactures,  with  respect  to  which  the  statistical  details  gleaned  by  Mr. 
Coxe  are  most  abundant.  From  his  report  Mr.  Benton  quotes  very  copiously  in  sup- 
port of  his  general  proposition.  Two  passages,  in  italics,  Mr.  Benton  thinks  deserve 
marked  attention.     They  are  as  follows : — 

**  The  facUity  of  retaining  and  steadily  extending  this  valuable  branch  {the  manufac- 
turing)  of  the  national  indtislrgyis  manifested  byitsverjf  early  and  spontaneous  commence' 
ment  m  every  county  and  township,  and  by  its  nearly  spontaneous  and  costless  growth^ 
with  such  aids  only  as  have  not  occasioned  any  material  expense  or  sacrifice  to  agricul- 
ture or  commerce  y  since  they  were  chiefly  incidental  to  necessary  revenue^  or  resulted  from 
our  distance  from  the  foreign  consumers  of  our  productions  and  manufactures  of  our 
supplies.* — Page  50.  *  Such  are  the  principal  facts  which  occur  to  recollection  at  this 
time,  evincing  the  benefits  to  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  from  the  manufactures 
which  have  arisen  unforced  in  the  United  States,  Their  principal  protection  by  duties 
is  incidentaL  Those  duties  were  imposed  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue,  but  greatly 
favoured  the  manufactures  " — Page  29,  Introduciion. 

"  *  Such,'  exclaims  Mr.  Benton,  *  were  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  manufactures 
among  us.  They  grew  up  of  themselves,  tcithout  the  knowledge  of  politicians,  and  with* 
out  any  aid  from  federal  legislation,  except  the  incidental  assistance  from  the  imposition 
of  revenue  duties.  Their  growth  was  natural — without  injury  to  commerce  or  agricul- 
ture— ^without  injury  to  revenue;  and,  what  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  not  only  without  a 
word  of  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  in  any  part  of  the  union,  but  with  the  aosolute  ap- 
probation of  all.'  Mr.  Benton  then  dwells  upon  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Coxe,  looking  to  the 
future,  says  not  one  word  about  a  tariff;  the  word  tariffs  is  not  otice  mentioned  in  his 
book.  He  speaks  only  of  a  safe,  cheap,  benevolent,  and  infallible  method  of  promoting 
manufactures,  by  the  diflTusion  of  skill,  multiplication  of  machinery,  adoption  of  new  im- 
provements, the  application  of  steam-power,  the  education  of  the  operatives,  and  the 
cultivation  of  good  feelings  in  every  part  of  the  union;  '  but  not  a  word,'  adds  Mr. 
Benton,  *  about  protective  duties  and  minimums — not  a  word  about  the  tariff.' 

'^  Mr.  Benton  next  adverts  to  the  present  condition  of  manufactures,  taking  the  census 
of  1840  for  reference.  He  adduces  the  statistics  of  products,  contrasted  with  the  capital 
invested  in  each  branch  of  manufactures,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  they  are  in  various 
instances  from  100  to  300  per  cent — enormously  beyond  the  yield  of  products  from 
capital  invested  in  agriculture  or  other  pursuits.  He  adverts  to  the  large  semi-annual 
dividends,  acknowledged  by  manufacturers  under  the  protective  system,  and  supposes 
these  are  not  half  the  reality,  if  the  reserved  surpluses  were  brought  to  light.  He  argues 
that  manufacturers  are  in  no  need  of  such  enormous  protection  as  the  act  of  1842  gives 
them  ;  and  that,  to  persist  longer  in  requiring  more  than  thirty  or  thirty -three  and  a  third 
per  cent  for  a  maximum,  must  be  suicidal  to  themselves,  as  they  will  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  are  already  aware  that  they  have  been  *  most  magni- 
ficently humbugged  and  bamboozled.'  Under  the  good  old  system,  which  he  recommends 
a  return  to,  the  manufacturers  would  thrive  as  they  did  in  1810,  harmony  would  prevail, 
and,  above  all  thing?,  stability  would  be  secured  to  them." 

The  tariff  bill,  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was  rejected, 

and  the  commercial  tariff  of  England  was  as  usual  urged  as  a  defence  of  the 

tariff  of  1842,  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.*     We  believe,  however,  that 

*  *'  The  committee  (on  Manufactures,  1844)  see  nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  other  nations 
which  would  justify  us  in  adopting  the  delusive  theory  of  free  trade,  llie  new  tariff  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  been  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  a  commercial  millennium,  is  highly  restrictive 
in  its  character.  It  contains  many  reductions  from  her  old  system,  but  most  of  thero  are  of  but 
little  practical  consequence  to  us.    Some  articles  which  were  formerly  prohibited  she  now  admits, 
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sound  fiscal  and  commercial  views  will  prevail  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a 
liberal  commercial  system  will  be  established.  The  recent  report  (Dec.  1845) 
of  Mr.  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (see  Finances  of  the  United  States), 
appears  in  support  of  this  belief.  The  greatest  minds  in  the  republic  have 
advocated  sound  commercial  principles :  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Mac  DuflSe,  Mr. 
Woodbury,  Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Benton,  and  many  others  in  and  out  of  Congress; 
the  late  Mr.  Raguet,  and  several  able  writers  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  many  of 
the  latter  writers  are  in  the  New  England  states.    The  freedom  of  commercial 

but  on  a  duty  so  nearly  prohibitory  that  they  cannot  be  imported,  except   iu  extreme  cases. 
Another  large  class  of  articles,  on  which  she  has  made  liberal  reductions,  consists  of  raw  materiils 
used  in  her  manufactures  ;  and  such  reductions  render  her  policy  more  protective.    Oo  manu- 
factured articles  her  duties  are  generally  low,  for  the  plain  reason  that  she  fears  no  competitioD 
on  such  fabrics.     But  when  she  comes  to  any  article  where  other  nations  are  in  advance  of  h«r. 
she  is  careful  to  impose  a  duty  sufficient  to  protect  her  own  interests.     Take  silk  for  example  ; 
fearing  the  competition  of  France,  Italy,  &c.,  she  imposes  an  average  duty  of  about  thirty  per 
cent  on  imported  silk,  which  is  much  higher,  under  the  circumstances,  than  we  impose  on  the 
same  article.     Our  duty  on  silks  will  average  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  being  nominally  three 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Great  Britain.     But  when  we  take  tlie  situation  of  the  two  nations 
into  view,  her  duty  will  be  found  to  be  much  higher  in  effect — much  more  protective  than  ours. 
Labour  and  capital,  the  two  great  elements  which  go  into  all  manufactures,  are  nearly  as  cheap 
in  Great  Britain  as  on  the  continent ;  and  in  skill  she  may  be  considered  as  their  equal.    Under 
these  circumstances,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  is  a  high  duty.     But  with  us  the  case  is  certainly 
different.    Our  capital  costs  one-third  more,  and  our  mbour  nearly  three  times  as  mncb,asthey 
would  in  France  or  Italy.     This,  to  all  practical  purposes,  brings  our  duty  on  silks  down  to  one- 
half  the  rate  imposed  by  Great  Britain.     In  her  situation,  thirty  percent  would  be  as  protectiTe 
as  sixty  would  oe  in  ours.     England  has  tlie  advantage  of  us  in  the  cheapness  of  her  labour  and 
capital ;  and  as  she  is  compelled  to  impose  high  duties  in  certain  cases,  it  cannot  be  thought 
strange  tliat  we  find  it  necessary. 

"But  what  is  the  free  trade  that  England  tenders  to  us?  On  what  terms  does  she  receiTe 
our  staples?  Why  she  imposes  the  following  rate  of  duties  upon  our  products:  Salted  beef, 
sixty  percent;  bacon,  109  percent;  butter,  seventy  percent;  Indian  com,  average  thirty-two 
per  cent ;  flour,  average  thirty-two  per  cent ;  resin,  seventy-six  per  cent ;  sperm  oil,  thirty-three 
per  cent ;  sperm  candles,  tliirty-three  percent ;  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  1000  percent ;  tobacco, 
manufactured,  1200  percent;  salted  pork,  thirty-three  percent;  soap,  200  percent;  spirits, 
from  grain,  500  per  cent ;  spirits,  from  molass^  1600  per  cent.  On  these  fourteen  articles  she 
imposes  an  average  duty  of^335  per  cent  a  duty  vastly  greater  than  we  impose  upon  any  of  her 
fabrics.     It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  pretend  that  she  extends  to  us  any  thing  like  free  trade. 

"  Her  policy  is  also  seen  in  the  differential  duties  which  she  imposes.  While  Great  Britam 
imposes  a  duty  of  14s.  per  cwt  upon  bacon  imported  from  the  United  States,  she  admits  it  from 
her  own  provinces  on  a  duty  of  3s.  6d. ;  and  while  she  imposes  a  duty  of  16s.  per  barrel  upon  our 
beef,  she  admits  beef  from  her  provinces  on  a  duty  of  48.  On  sperm  oil,  from  our  fisheries,  she 
imposes  a  duty  of  15/.  per  tun,  on  oil  from  her  colonies  Is.  per  tun ;  on  our  rice  she  imposes  a 
duty  of  6s.  per  cwt,  on  rice  from  her  provinces  6d.  per  cwt.  On  the  products  of  the  foret  this 
principle  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated.  On  oars  from  the  United  States,  she  collects  a  duty 
of  thirtv-six  dollars  per  120,  on  the  same  from  her  own  provinces  a  duty  of  ninety  cents;  on 
handspikes  from  the  United  States  nine  dollars  sixty  cents  per  120,  from  her  provinces  twenty- 
four  cents ;  on  firewood  from  the  United  States  two  dollars  forty  cents  per  216  cubic  feet,  firoai 
her  provinces  free.  These  articles  will  serve,  as  a  specimen,  to  illustrate  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  they  show,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  first  object  of  her  tariff  is  to  sustain  her  own 
industry  and  promote  her  own  interests. 

♦*  The  committee,  then,  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  all  the  examination  they  have  been  able 
to  give  the  subject,  that  the  corn  trade  with  England  cannot  be  relied  upon  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  The  sliding  scale,  which  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  will  be  removed,  gives  the  north  rf 
Europe  a  decided  advantage  over  us.  When  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  English  market,  the 
news  can  be  conveyed  to  Hamburs:,  &c.,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  and  a  supply  can  be 
forwarded  before  the  price  has  declined.  But  with  us  it  is  different  Even  by  the  steamers,  wc  do 
not  usually  receive  intelligence  from  England  until  fifVeen  to  twenty  days  after  date ;  and  dienan 
entire  month  would  be  necessary  before  our  wheat  or  flour  would  reach  the  English  market.   In 
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intercourse,  and  its  influence  on  morality  and  civilisation^  has  never  been  more 
beautifully  and  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Channing.* 

There  are  no  bonding  warehouses  in  the  United  States^  and  this  circum- 
stance adds  to  the  other  restrictions  of  the  whole  fallacious  system  of  customs 
duties  and  regulations,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  in  greater  detail 
than  may  have  been  necessary^  were  it  not  important  to  afford  such  information 
as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  upon  a  question  so  interesting,  to  the  two 
greatest  commercial  and  maritime  states  in  the  world. 

If  there  be  one  course  of  policy,  more  than  another,  which  we  would  advocate 
— ^to  which  we  would  devote  our  labours,  in  order  to  aid  in  obtaining  the  only 
certain  guarantee  of  peace  and  of  friendship,  between  two  great  nations,  who,  in 
language  and  race,  are  one  people — that  course  of  policy  is  to  establish  the  least 
possible  restrictions  on  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  one  country  in 
the  other — upon  the  arrival  at,  remaining  in,  and  departure  from,  of  the  ships  and 
citizens  of  America,  in  every  British  port  and  place  in  the  universe — of  British 
ships,  and  subjects,  in  every  port,  and  place,  within  the  American  regions. 

If  ever  the  history  of  the  world  presented  two  states  in  a  position,  and  con- 
dition, to  do  each  other  the  utmost  possible  good,  or  the  greatest  possible  evil— 
such  are  the  actual  positions,  and  actual  conditions^  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  These  constitute  subjects  of  serious  consideration  for  the 
governments,  and  for  the  people,  of  both  England  and  America. 

Awful,  indeed^  would  be  the  consequence,  if  those  wild  or  foolish  politicians, 
who,  from  ignorance,  vanity,  ambition  or  with  more  dangerous  and  unprincipled 
designs,  would  involve  the  British  and  American  powers  in  the  certain  calamities 
of  war,  by  misguiding  the  people,  and  the  governments,  of  both  countries.  Civi- 
lisation in  America,  and  in  Europe, would,  for  the  time,  be  paralysed;  and,  not  only 
the  present  generation,  but  succeeding  generations,  would  suffer,  grievously,  by 
an  interruption  of  peace,  and  intercourse,  between  the  members  of  a  great  family : 

1841,  there  were  sixty-eight  ships  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  erain  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  average  length  of  the  Toyages  was  thirty  wxys.  In  every  point  of  view  in 
which  we  can  contemplate  this  subject,  we  discover  nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  that  we  may 
soon  find  in  the  English  market  a  demand  for  our  surplus  grain  at  remunerating  prices.** 

*  The  exhortation  of  the  philanthropic  Channing,  contains  the  following  beautiful  passage, 
given  not  long  previous  to  his  death  :  "  Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  the  merchants  of  our  country 
on  another  subject.  The  time  is  come  when  they  are  particularly  called  to  take  yet  more 
generous  views  of  tlieir  vocation,  and  to  give  commerce  a  universality  as  yet  unknown.  I  refer 
to  the  juster  principles,  which  are  gaining  ground  on  the  subject  o^free  trade,,  and  to  the  growing 
disposition  of  nations  to  promote  it.  Free  trade !  tliis  is  the  plain  duty  and  plain  interest  of  the 
human  race.  To  level  all  barriers  to  free  exchange ;  to  cut  up  the  system  of  restriction,  root 
and  branch  ;  to  open  every  port  on  earth  to  every  product ;  this  is  the  office  of  enlightened 
humanity.  To  this  a  free  nation  should  especially  pledge  itself.  Freedom  of  the  seas ;  n-eedom 
of  harbours ;  an  intercourse  of  nations,  free  as  the  winds  ;  this  is  not  a  dream  of  philanthropists. 
We  are  tending  towards  it,  and  let  us  hasten  it.  Under  a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civilisation, 
we  shall  look  back  on  our  present  restrictions  as  we  do  on  the  swaddling-bonds  by  which,  in  darker 
times,  the  human  body  was  compressed." 
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who>  though  divided  as  to  their  governments,  are,  neverdieless,  in  spite  of  theii 
respective  prejudices,  bound  together  as  one  people:  bj  the  inseparable  union  of 
speaking  the  sanie  language ;  of  being  educated  in  schools,  in  which  the  same 
lessons  are  taught, — and  trained  at  firesides,  where  the  mothers  instil  into  thdr 
children  the  same  virtues ;  by  reading  the  same  literature ;  by  studying  similar 
laws, — professing,  generally,  the  same  religion ;  by  cherishing  the  same  domestic 
associations ;  practising,  from  hereditary  and  common  usage,  the  same  manners; 
by  having,  until  a  very  late  period,  a  common  history :  in  short,  by  inheriting 
their  vices  and  virtues,  and  their  folly  and  wisdom  in  common* 

It  has  been  the  long,  and  serious,  contemplation  of  these  grave  circumstances, 
which  has  at  all  times, — ^while  in  America, — and  while  in  Europe,  urged,  and  does, 
and  will,  hereafter,  urge  us  to  advocate  and  promote  every  measure,  which  mate- 
rially, morally,  and  honourably,  can  strengthen  the  ties  that  will  bind  and 
maintain,  in  peaceful  harmony,  the  whole  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 


THK   BNO. 
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PROGRESS    OF  AMERICA. 


SUPPLEMENTS  TO  VOL   L 


I.— DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

JCI.Y  4,  1776. 

(From  the  Journals  of  Congress.) 

A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 

assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's Grod  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident : — that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  -among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles,  and  org^izing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and  accordingly  all  experi- 
ence hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable^  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  pa- 
tient sufierance  of  these  colonies ;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  es- 
taUishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this>  let  fects  be  submitted 
to  a  candid  worid. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  their  operation,  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and  when  so  sus- 
pended, he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them.  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws 
for  the  acconmiodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature  ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 
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He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  nn usual,  unoomibrtaUe,  and  &int 
from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  ioto 
compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with  manly  firmDCii^ 
his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  lias  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  ekeMt 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  peof^at 
large,  mr  their  exercise  ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  daiigcn 
of  invasion  fi-om  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavou  ed  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states ;  for  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  laws  for  naturalisation  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  eocoonge 
their  migrations  hicher,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  landa 

He  has  obstructed  the  adminbtration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  fir 
establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  hb  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  officefl,  and 
the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  hum 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  oor 
legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  ctvil  power. 
He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  coosdtB- 
tions,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;   giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  firom  punishment  for  any  mmden  winch 
ihey  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states : 
For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 
For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 
For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jnry : 
For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences  : 
For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighbouring  province,  t^M^ 
ing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it 
at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  tfaeie 
colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  mort  valuable  laws,  and  altdog^ 
fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  governments  : 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselyes  invested  wiUi  power 
to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection,  and  wiging 
war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the 
works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  croel^  and 
perfidy,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  tbe  betd  ofi 
civilised  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citiiens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seai^  to  beir  vm 
amnst  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  £i 
themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  tbe 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  mihn  u 
an  undistinguished  destruction  of  nil  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  hnmble 
terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A  piffloe, 
whose  cheutbcter  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  demie  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  tbe 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 
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Nor  have  we  been  wantiDg  in  attentions  to  our  Britidi  bretliren.  We  have  warned 
them  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legpslatm^  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emij^ration  aud 
settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we 
have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  nave  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in 
war ;  in  peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Greneral  Congress 
assembled  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  g^ood  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  pub- 
lish and  dedare.  That  these  United  C<donies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  aud  In- 
i>EpR£n>ENT  States  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  ail  political  conneotion  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved  ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  Uves,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  &c. 

II.— THE  CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  posterity,  do  onlaiu  and 
establish  this  constitutiun  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I. — Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

Section  II. — 1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states ;  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  ot  twenty - 
five  years  ;  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes,  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states,  which 
may  be  included  within  this  union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  wliich  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The 
actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three  ; 
Idassachusetts,  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  one  ;  Connecticut,  five ; 
New  York,  six  ;  New  Jersey,  four;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  Delaware,  one  ;  Maryland,  six  ; 
Virginia,  ten  ;  North  Carolina,  five  ;  South  Carolina,  five  ;  and  Geoigia,  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the  executive  autho* 
rity  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

6.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers  ;  and 
shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  II L — 1.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from 
each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one 
vote, 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
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shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  luto  three  classes.  The  seats  of  the  seDaiors  of  die 
first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  tbe 
expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiradcm  of  the  sixth  yeut 
■o  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year  ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  -of  any  state,  the  executiTe  thereof 
may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  whidi  dball 
then  fill  such  vacancies. 

8.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  veao, 
and  been  nme  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected  be  u 
inhabitant  of  that  state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the  seoate,  hot  ihifl 
have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president  pro  temper  in  the 
absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  preudent  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  t^all  impeachments  :  when  sitting  for  (hat 
purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  prendent  of  the  United  States  ii 
tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside  ;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  vrithout  the  oob- 
currence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  fron 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  trust,  or  pn^t,  uodertb 
United  States  ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  iudici- 
ment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Section  IV. —  1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and 
representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  con- 
gress may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  pboes  of 
choosing  senators. 

2.  The  congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  le 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  diffierent  day. 

Section  V. — 1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qnaUfict- 
tions  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  busmess ; 
but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  hon» 
may  provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis- 
orderly behaviour,  and  with  the  conciu'rence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  then*  judgment,  require  secresy ;  and  the  yeai 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  de^  of  oDe-nftn 
of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the  joiunal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  congress,  shall,  vrithout  the  consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  thim  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the 
two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  VI. — 1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation  fcr 
their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  pwd  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 
They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privjlegtd  frwD 
arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not 
be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  sh^  have 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  aw 
no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  hoisc 
during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  VI I. — 1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  rfR^"*" 
sentatives  ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  hills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  RepresentatiTcs  and  the  senate, 
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shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  :  if  he 
approve,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  olnections,  to  the  other  house,  by 
which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined 
by  yeas  and  nays  -,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill,  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  cong^ress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disap[n*oved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
s^iate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  VIII.  The  congress  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations^  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tnbes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  reg^ulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  seciuing,  for  limited  times, 
to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress 
insurrection,  and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of 
congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  exercise  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  need- 
ful buildings : — And 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
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the  foregoing  powen>  and  ail  other  powers  vested  hy  this  constitutioii  in  the  goyemnfiat  d 
the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereo£ 

Section  IX. — 1 .  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  sot 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  ccHigress  prior  to  tlie 
year  1808;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habects  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unkss  when  is 
cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  postfcLcto  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  dim;t  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  caum  « 
enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

6.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  fixMn  any  state. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports 
of  one  state  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  state,  be  oU^ 
to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  a[^>ropntdoiii 
made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statem^it  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  e^qpendituree  cf  d 
public  money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  g^ranted  by  the  United  States :  and  no  person  hoMiog 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congreas,  accept  d 
any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  frx>m  any  kmg,  pnaoe^  or 
foreign  state. 

Section  X. — 1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  <»r  oonfed^aizon;  gnot 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  mcuiey ;  emit  bills  of  credit ;  make  any  thing  bat  roU 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  isw, 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  c(mtracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  doties  (a 
imports,  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessanr  for  executing  its  impeetiaii 
laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all  auties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  impcHts  or  ex- 
ports, shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  ;  a^  all  such  laws  diail  be 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  congress. 

3.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep 
troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  as  wUl  not  admit  of  delay. 

Art.  IL — Section  I. — 1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  yean^  tn^ 
together  with  the  vice-president,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

2.  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legblature  thereof  may  dii^ 
a  number  of  doctors,  equal  to  tiie  whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  wlucb 
the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the  congress :  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  penoo 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  ekdor* 

3.  The  congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  dlectors,  and  the  daj 
on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States. 

4.  No  person,  except  a  natural-bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  president ;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attiuned  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

5.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resigoatioB,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  auties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devoive  on  the 
vice-president,  and  the  congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resg- 
nation,  or  inability,  both  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer  fib^ 
then  act  as  president,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  d^ability  be  remore^ 
or  a  president  shall  be  elected.  , 

6.  The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensataan,  which 
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shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminiBhed  during  the  period  for  wluch  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  anj  of  tiiem. 

7.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or 
affirmation : — *'  I  do  solenmly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  abilily,  preserve,  protect^  and 
defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.** 

Section  II. — 1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
^e  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  ofiences 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate^  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  esta- 
blished by  law  :  but  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers, 
as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. 

8.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  M  up  all  vacancies,  that  may  happen  during  the 
lecess  of  the  Senate,  by  g^ranting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  Uie  end  of  their  next 
session. 

Section  III. — He  shall,  firom  time  to  time,  give  to  the  oong^ress  information  of  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinaiv  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them, 
and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjoiumment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  IV. — The  president,  vice-presid^at,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Art.  UI. — Section  I. — The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
sojMreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain 
and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  thdr  offices 
during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compensation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  II.— 1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising 
under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
mode,  under  tiieir  authority; — to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  otiier  public  ministers, 
and  consuls; — to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction; — to  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party; — to  controversies  between  two  or  mpre  states ; — 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  anotner  state  ;  between  citizens  of  another  state  ;  between 
citizens  of  different  states  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states,  and  between  a  state  or  the  citizens  tiiereoi^  and  fordign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects^ 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  court  sludl  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  all 
other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  law  and  hcty  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  congress  shall 
make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when 
not  committed  within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed. 
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Section  III.— 1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consbt  only  in  leryin^  w 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

3.  The  cong^ress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  attain- 
der of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfnture,  except  during  the  life  of  the 
person  att^nted. 

Art.  IV. — Section  I.  Full  futh  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  ^  paliGe 
acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  ev^  other  state.  And  the  congress  msj,  hj 
general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  slnlllie 
proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  II.— 1.  The  citixens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  kmmi- 
nities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee 
from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  anthoiitir  of 
the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  deUvered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jnradiedco 
of  the  crime. 

8.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  enapiDg 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  &dib 
such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be  denvered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  sock 
service  or  labour  may  be  due. 

Section  III. — 1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  congress  into  this  Union,  kt  no 
new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state;  nor  anj 
state  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  eoa- 
sent  of  the  legblatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  weU  as  of  ^e  congress. 

2.  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  needful  roles  and  regok- 
tions  respecting  the  territory  or  other  proper^  belonging  to  the  United  States;  tod 
nothing  in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  IhM 
States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Section  IV. — The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  ev^  state  in  this  Union  areonb- 
lican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invanon ;  and  oa 
Implication  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened), against  domestic  violence. 

Art.  V. — The  congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necesniy, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatnies 
of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposmg  amendmaitSf 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  ConstitntioD, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or  by  ooDTentioitf 
in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  hj 
the  congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment,  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  jear  1808, 
shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  ^  fi^ 
article  ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  saSnp  in 
the  Senate. 

Art.  YI.-— 1.  AH  debts  contracted,  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adc^tbcnn 
this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  vatid  against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitotko,  » 
under  the  Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  made  in  ^ 
suance  thereof ;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  aathoiity  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  judges  in  eveiy  state  shau  be 
bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contraiy  not- 
withstanding. . 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before-mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  sewnu 
state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  rt 
the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  ^'f^^^^^l^ 
no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  vam 
the  United  States.  .     - 

Art.  VII.— The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  the  nine  states,  shaD  be  sufficient  for 
the  establishment  of  this  Constitution,  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 
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I>oiM  IB  conYdntioii  by  the  noftfiitnous  consent  of  the  States  present,  the  1 7th  ihf  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1787,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  the  iwelfih.     In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  name^. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON, 

President  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 
&c.         &c.         kCf 

* 

AMKKDMfiNTs  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ratified  according  to  the 
Provisions  of  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  foregoing  Constitution, 

AftTici^E  I. — Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  ; 
or  the  nght  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re* 
dress  of  grievances. 

II.  A  well-regulated  militia  bein^  necessary  to  the  secunty  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shtul  not  be  mfringed. 

ill.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
e^cts,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants 
shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describiDg  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized* 

V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  in£a.mous  crime,  imless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
nat^al  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  publie  danger  ;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twioe  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb  ;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour^  and  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  deience. 

VII.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved^  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be 
otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

VIII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required^  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflioted. 

IX.  The  enumeration,  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  oonstmed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.* 

XL  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  bo  construed  to  extend  to  any 
suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens 
of  another  state ;  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state.f 

XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  president 
and  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and  any  dis- 
tinct ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-president,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  \4ce-^president,  and  of  the 

*  The  first  ten  amendments  were  proposed  in  1789,  and  ratified  in  1791. 
f  The  eleventh  article  was  ratified  in  1798. 
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number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  <nnsmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  Ihe 
president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  t>f  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  coimted  ;  the  person  haWog' 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  number 
be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three, 
on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  im- 
mediately, by  ballot,  the  president  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  states,  representation  horn  each  state  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shtH 
consbt  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the 
states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  duxKe 
a  president,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  4th  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  president  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  vice-president,  shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  he  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from 
the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  vice-president ;  a  quonmi 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  ma- 
jority ot  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutioaaHy 
meligible  to  the  office  of  president,  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United 
States.* 

It  would  be  pronouncing  a  most  partial  and  one-sided  judgment,  if  we  said 
that  America  had  not  defects  in  her  government,  and  domestic  institutions* 
In  her  government  executive  weakness,  or  that  want  of  power  to  enforce  an  implicit 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  administration  of  justice,  so  necessary,  as  Wash- 
ington has  so  nobly  expressed  it,  to  liberty  itself,  forms  the  chief  insecurity,  in 
regard  to  the  protection  of  person  or  property,  and  of  uncertainty,  as  to  the  equal 
and  just  administration  of  the  laws  in  the  United  States.  Take  for  example,  the 
president,  or  speaker  of  the  legislature  of  Arkansas,  descending  from  his  chair, 
and  rushing  at  one  of  the  members,  and  assassinating  him  with  a  bowie  knife  on 
the  floor  of  the  house.  Yet  no  one  dared  to  punish  the  monster  for  his  crime! 
This  defect  of  executive  power  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws,  is  more 
applicable  to  the  separate  state  governments,  over  which  the  central  government, 
as  is  maintained  by  the  great  American  jurists,  has  no  authority. f 

*  The  twelfth  was  substituted  io  1804,  for  a  clause  suppressed  between  (2)  and  (3)  in  the 
Ist  Section  of  Article  11. 

f  See  Judge  Upshur's  remarks,  hereafter,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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CONGRESS,   OR  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

The  Legislature^  or  Congress^  of  the  United  States,  consists  of  two  chambers, 
a  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives ;  and,  constitutionally^  must  assemble 
once  each  year;  on  the  first  Monday  of  December;  unless  otherwise  bylaw 
appointed. 

The  House  of  Representatives. — Each  State  in  the  Union  elects  mem- 
bers to  represent  it  in  the  federal  congress  of  the  United  States.  The  suffrage  in  the 
election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  considered  universal : 
excepting  that  women,  minors,  and  slaves  have  no  votes. 

In  March,  1823,  an  act  of  congress  fixed  the  representatives  of  each  state  to 
one  ]!nember  for  every  40,000  inhabitants,  which  for  the  following  congress  re- 
turned 213  representatives  and  three  delegates. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  population,  it  was  found 
that,  according  to  this  rule^  the  number  of  representatives  would  become  too  nu- 
merous to  form  a  central  debating  assembly  ;  especially  in  a  federal  government, 
in  which  each  state  had  its  particular  legislature. 

An  act  of  congress  was  accordingly  passed,  in  1832,  regulating  the  return  of 
representatives  to  one  for  every  47,700  persons,  computed  according  to  the  mode 
stated  in  the  constitution. 

The  present  or  28th  congress  is  chosen  according  to  the  act. of  congress  of 
1842,  the  ratio  being  "  one  representative  for  every  70,680  persons  in  each  state, 
and  of  one  additional  representative  ior  each  state  having  a  fraction  greater  than 
one  moiety  of  the  said  ratio,  computed  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.'*  The  law  of  1842  also  requires,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  state  "  shall  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  a  contiguous 
territory,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  each  state 
may  be  entitled,  no  one  district  electing  more  than  one  representative."  The  pre- 
sent number  is  223  representatives  and  3  delegates. 

According  to  the  law  of  1842,  and  the  scale  of  1832,  the  members  returned 
by  the  respective  states  were  as  follows  : — 


STATES. 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaRaftckuitaets.. 
Rhode  Island... 

CoDneciicat 

New  York 

Mew  Jersey 

PenntyWauia  .. 
Delaware 


Members. 

183i 

1843 

8 

7 

6 

4 

fi 

4 

12 

10 

2 

2 

8 

4 

40 

34 

0 

6 

28 

24 

1 

I 

STATES. 


Maryland 

Virginia 

North  C4roliDa 
Sonih  ditto .... 

Georgia 

Alabuma 

MisaiiiBippi .... 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


Members. 

1832 

1842 

8 

6 

SI 

15 

13 

9 

9 

7 

9 

8 

5 

7 

2 

•    4 

8 

4 

1 

1 

13 

11 

STATES. 


Members. 


Kentucky 

t'hio 

IndiMna 

Illinois 

M  tstioun 

Michigan 

Total  representatires 
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Comparative  View  of  the  Repreeentatioa,  Area,  and  Produetionfl  of  the  United  Statci. 


Since  the  4th  of  March,  1607,  the  compensatioD  of  each  member  of  the  Senile 
and  House  of  Representatives,  has  been  eight  dollan  a  day,  duriqg  the  penod  of 
his  attendance  id  congress,  without  deduction  in  case  of  sickness  ;  and  eight  dol- 
lars for  every  twenty  miles'  trayelled,  on  the  usual  road,  in  going  to  and  rehimii^ 
from  the  seat  of  government.  The  compensation  of  the  president  of  the  Senale, 
pro  tempore,  and  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  siiteen  dol- 
lars a  day. 

The  salaries  of  the  ofGcers  are :~  1  clerk  of  the  house,  300O  doltan ;  1  lixf 
tinder  clerk,  1800  dollars;  10  clerks,  each  1500  dollars;  1  serjeant-at-arnu,  1500 
dollars;  1  principal  door-keeper,  1500  dollars ;  1  assistant  door-keeper,  HSO 
dollars;  1  postmaster,  1500  dollars;  1  messenger,  600  dollars;  1  libiuiu, 
I5O0  dollars ;  2  assistant  librarians,  1150  dollars. 

The  privileges  and  powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  prescribed  in 
the  constitution.  Election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Representatirw  i**" 
plaoe  every  two  years. 

Thb  Sbnatb. — ^The  Upper  House  of  Congress,  consists  of  forty-eight  ««■ 
hers,  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  stales ;  each  sending  two.  TVy 
are  elected  for  six  yeara;  one-third  going  out  every  two  years.  The  [«;*■)'' 
allowances  to  the  members  and  president  are  the  same  as  to  those  of  the  Hdum 
of  Representatives.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  is  presideot,  a- 
ofGcio,  of  the  Senate. 
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The  salaries  of  the  officers  are  :->^l  iecreiary^  3000  dollars :  1  chief  clerk, 
1800  dollars;  5  clerks,  each  1500  dollars  ;  1  clerk,  1000  dollars;  1  serjeant- 
at-arms  and  door-keeper,  1500  dollars  each  ;  I  assistant  door-keeper,  1450  dollars ; 

1  messenger,  700 dollars;  1  postmaster,  1500  dollars;  1  librarian,  1500  dollars; 

2  assistant  librarians,  lldO  dollars. 

Tub  Pabsiobnt  of  tp»  United  Statks,— ^The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States  is  elected  by  a  body  of  distinct  eleotorsi  qualified  within  each 
state.*  Their  votes  are  sent  under  seal  to  congress  who  have  the  right  of  electing 
the  president,  if  the  candidate  have  not  more  than  half  the  whole  number  of 
votes  in  bis  favour. 

The  powers  of  the  president,  during  his  administration  of  four  years,  are  very 
extensive.  See  them  stated^  as  well  as  the  privileges  and  rights  of  congress,  in 
the  constitution.  His  salary  is,  25^000  dollars,  or  5125/.}  that  of  the  vice-^ 
president,  5000  dollars,  or  1025/. 

The  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  central  government  extend  to  all 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations;  maintaining  and  organising  the  naval  and 
military  forces ;  the  sole  regulation  of  foreign  trade ;  and  all  matters  connected 
with  the  general  revenue  and  finances* 

The  views  taken  by  the  federalists,  and  the  democrats,  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  have,  frequently,  been  greatly  opposed  to  each  other.  Of  the 
several  jurists  who  have  writteo  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  the 
authors  of  the  Federalists,  Judge  Story  and  Chief-justice  Kent  are  the  most  emi- 
nent. The  late  learned  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Upshur,  appears  to  us  to  have 
comprehended  that  celebrated  act  more  clearly  than  any  other  jurist. 

"  A  work,"  says  Mr.  Upshur,t  "  presenting  a  proper  analysis  and  correct  views  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  the  public.  It  is  true 
that  the  last  fifteen  vears  have  not  been  unfiruitful  in  commentaries  upon  that  instrument; 
mch  commentaries,  however,  as  have,  for  the  most  part,  met  a  deserved  fate  in  immediate 
and  total  oblivion*  A  few  have  appeared,  however,  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  bearing 
the  stamp  of  talent,  learning,  and  research.  Among  these,  the  work  of  Judge  Story  and 
the  ^  Commentaries'  of  Chief  Justice  Kent  bold  the  first  rank.  Both  these  works  are,  a3 
it  is  natural  they  should  be,  strongly  tinctured  with  the  political  opinions  of  their  respective 
authors ;  and  as  there  is  a  perfect  concurrence  between  them  in  this  respect,  then*  joint 
authority  can  scarcely  fail  to  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  public  opinion. 

^^  The  authority  of  great  names  is  of  such  imposing  weight,  that  mere  reason  and  argu- 
ment can  rarely  counterpoise  it  in  the  public  mind  i  and  its  preponderance  is  not  easily 

*  See  the  2qd  article  of  the  constitution,  and  Uie  Tith  Article  of  the  Amendments. 

f  The  late  Judge  Upshur,  a  short  time  before  his  lamentable  death,  sent  me  his  views  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  are  so  remarkable  that  I  consider  the  leading  parts, 
vrhich  I  have  extracted,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  copfederative  government,  and  as  elucidating  the  separate  constitutions  of 
the  several  states,  Tlie  late  Mr  Upshur  was  one  of  the  higliest  legal  authorities  in  the  United 
States.  Hit  predecessor  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Legar^,  was  also  a  profound  lawyer, 
and  my  personal  friend.  He  was  carried  off  suddenly  while  on  a  visit  to  Boston,  in  1842  $  and 
Mr.  Upshur,  who  succeeded  him.  was  destroyed,  with  several  others,  in  1843,  by  the  bursting  of  a 
monstrous  cannon  on  board  a  steam  frigate.  A  more  pure-mip^^4  Stat^man,  and  more  virtuous 
man  than  Mr.  Upshur,  1  believe  there  did  not  exist. 
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overcome,  except  by  adding  like  authority  to  the  weight  of  reason  and  argoonent,  in  tlw 
opposing  scale.  I  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  this  suggestion  to  have  its  effect  upoo 
those  to  whom  it  is  aadressed. 

"  The  first  commentary  upon  the  constitution,  the  *  Federalist,'  is  decidedly  the  best 
which  has  yet  appeared.     The  writers  of  that  book  were  actors  in  all  the  inter^rting  aceaet 
of  the  period,  and  two  of  them  were  members  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  ccmstitii- 
tion.     Added  to  this,  their  extensive  information,  their  commanding  talents,  and  their  ex- 
perience in  great  public  affiurs,  qualified  them,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  for  the  task  which  ^lej 
imdertook.     Nevertheless,  their  great  object  was  to  recommend  the  constitotian  to  the 
people,  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  they  would  adopt  it  or  not ;  and 
hence  their  work,  although  it  contains  a  very  fiill  and  philosophical  analysis  of  the  sufaject, 
comes  to  us  as  a  mere  argument  in  support  of  a  £eivourite  measure,  and,  for  that  reason, 
does  not  always  command  our  entire  confidence.     Besides,  the  constitution  was  then  un- 
tried, and  its  true  character,  which  is  to  be  learned  only  from  its  practical  operation,  could 
only  be  conjectured.     Much  has  been  developed  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  gOTemment, 
which  no  politician  of  that  day  could  either  have  foreseen  or  imagined.     New  questions 
have  arisen,  not  then  anticipated,   and  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  wholly  unforeseen, 
have  sprung  from  new  events  in  the  relation  of  the  states  to  one  another,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral government.     Hence  the  '  Federalist'  cannot  be  relied  on  as  full  and  safe  authoiity  in 
all  cases.     It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  just  surprise,  and  affording  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
profound  wisdom  and  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  authors  of  that  work,  that  their  views  of 
the  constitution  have  been  so  often  justified  in  the  course  of  its  practical  operation.     Still, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  '  Federalist*  is  defective  in  some  important  particu- 
lars^ and  deficient  in  many  more.     The  constitution  is  much  better  understood  at  this  day 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.     This  is  not  true  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  and 
pohtical  Uberty,  which  He  at  the  foundation  of  that  instrument,  but  it  is  emphatically  true 
of  some  of  its  provisions,  which  were  considered  at  the  time  as  comparatively  unimportant, 
or  so  plain  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  but  which  have  been  shown  by  subsequent  events, 
to  be  pregpnant  vnth  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  to  exert  the  most  important  infloenoe 
upon  the  whole  character  of  the  government.     Contemporary  expositions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, therefore,  although  they  should  be  received  as  authority  in  some  cases,  and  may  en- 
lifiphten  our  judgments  in  most  others,  cannot  be  regarded  as  safe  guides,  by  the  expounder 
of  that  instrument  at  this  day.     The  subject  demands  our  attention  now,  as  stzonglj  as  it 
did  before  the  *  Federalist'  was  vmtten. 

^' Judge  Story  fills  a  high  station  in  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  and  has  ac- 
quired a  character,  for  talents  and  learning,  which  ensures  respect  to  whatever  he  may 
publish  under  his  own  name.  His  duty,  as  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  has  demanded 
of  him  frequent  investigations  of  the  nicest  questions  of  constitutional  law  ;  and  his  long 
service  in  that  capacity,  has  probably  brought  under  his  review,  every  provision  of  that 
instrument,  in  regard  to  which  any  difference  of  opinion  has  prevsdled.  Assisted,  as  he 
has  been  by  the  arguments  of  the  ablest  counsel,  and  by  the  joint  deliberations  of  the 
other  judges  of  tiie  court,  it  would  be,  indeed,  wonderful,  if  he  should  hazard  his  wcU- 
eamed  reputation  as  a  jurist,  upon  any  hasty  or  un weighed  opinion,  upon  subjects  so  grvi^ 
and  important.  He  has  also  been  an  attentive  observer  of  political  events,  and  although, 
by  no  means  obtrusive  in  politics,  has  yet  a  political  character,  scarcely  less  distinguished 
than  his  character  as  a  jurist.  To  all  these  claims  to  public  attention  and  respect,  may 
be  added  a  reputation  for  laborious  research,  and  for  calm  and  temperate  thinking. 

"  The  first  part  of  Judge  Story's  work  relates  to  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
every  American,  and  well  worthy  the  study  of  philosophical  inquiries,  all  over  the  world. 
There  is  not  within  the  whole  range  of  history,  an  event  more  important,  with  reference  to 
its  effects  upon  the  world  at  large,  than  the  settlement  of  the  American  colonies.  It  did 
not  fall  within  the  plan  of  our  author  to  inquire  very  extensively,  or  very  minutely,  into 
the  mere  history  of  the  events,  which  distinguished  tiiat  extraordinary  enterprise.  So  far 
as  the  first  settlers  may  be  regarded  as  actuated  by  avarice,  by  ambition,  or  by  any  other 
of  the  usual  motives  of  the  adventurer,  their  deeds  belong  to  the  province  of  tiie  hutoriaa 
alone.     We,  however,  must  contemplate  them  in  another  and  a  higher  character.     A  deep 
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and  solemn  feeling  of  religion,  and  an  attachment  to,  and  an  understanding  of,  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  liberty,  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  suggested  to  most  of 
them    the  idea  of  seeking  a  new  home,  and  founding  new  institutions,  in  the  western 
world.     To  this  spirit  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  free  and  liberal  in  our  present  politi- 
cal systems.     It  would  be  a  work  of  very  great  interest,  and  altogether  worthy  of  the 
political  historian,  to  trace  the  great  principles  of  our  institutions  back  to  their  sources. 
Their  origin  would  probably  be  discovered  at  a  period  much  more  remote  than  is  generally 
supposed.     We  should  derive  from  such  a  review,  much  light  in  the  interpretation  of 
those  parts  of  our  systems,  as  to  which  we  have  no  precise  rules  in  the  lang^uage  of  our 
constitutions  of  government.     It  is  to  be  regretted  mat  Judge  Story  did  not  take  this 
view  of  the  subject.     Although  not  strictly  required  by  the  plan  of  his  work,  it  was,  never- 
theless, altogewer  consistent  with  it  ;  and  would  have  added  much  to  its  interest  with  the 
general  reader.     His  sources  of  historical  information  were  ample,  and  his  habits  and  the 
character  of  his  mind  fitted  him  well  for  such  an  investigation,  and  for  presenting  the  result 
in    an  analytic  and    philosophical  form.     He  has  chosen,  however,  to  confine  himself 
within  much  narrower  limits.     Yet,  even  within  those  limits,  he  has  brought  together  a 
variety  of  historical  facts  of  great  interest ;  and  has  presented  them,  in  a  condensed  form, 
well  calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  memory.     The  brief  sketch  which  he 
has  given  of  the  settlement  of  the  several  colonies,  and  of  the  charters  fr^m  which  they  de- 
rived their  rights  and  powers  as  separate  governments,  contains  much  to  enable  us  to 
understand  fiilly  the  relation  which  tliey  bore  to  one  another,  and  to  the  mother  country. 
Tliis  is  the  true  starting  point  in  the  investigatiofl|^of  those  vexed  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law,  which  have  so  long  divided  pohtical  paruS'in  the  United  States.    It  would  seem 
almost  impossible  that  any  two  opinions  could  exist  upon  the  subject ;  and  yet  the  hbtorical 
facts  upon  which  alone  all  parties  must  rely,  although  well  authenticated,  and  comparatively 
recent,  have  not  been  understood  by  all  men  alike.     Our  author  was  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  settling  this  question  at  the  threshold  of  his  work.     Many  of  the  powers 
which  have  been  claimed  for  the  federal  government,  by  the  political  party  to  which  he 
belongs,  depend  upon  a  denial  of  that  separate  existence,  and  separate  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence, which  the  opposing  party  has  uniformly  claimed  for  the  States. 

'^  It  appears  to  be  a  favomite  object  with  the  author,  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  work,  the  idea,  that  the  people  of  the  several 
colonies  were,  as  to  some  objects,  which  he  has  not  explained,  and,  to  some  extent,  which 
he  has  not  defined,  '  one  peopled  But  although  the  colonies  were  independent  of  each 
other  in  respect  to  their  domestic  concerns,  they  were  not  wholly  alien  to  each  other.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  fellow-subjects,  and  for  many  purposes  one  people.  Every  colonist 
had  a  right  to  inhabit,  if  he  pleased,  in  any  other  colony,  and  as  a  British  subject  he  was 
capable  of  inheriting  lands  by  descent  in  every  other  colony.  The  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  colonies,  too,  was  regulated  by  the  general  laws  of  the  British  empire,  and  could  not 
be  restrained  or  obstructed  by  colonial  legislation.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay 
are  equally  just  and  striking  : — *  All  the  people  of  this  country  were  then  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  BriUdn,  and  owed  allegiance  to  him,  and  all  the  civil  authority  then  existing 
or  exercised  here,  flowed  from  the  head  of  the  Britbh  empire.  They  were,  in  a  strict  sense 
/elloW'SttbjectSy  and,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  one  people*  When  the  revolution  commenced 
the  patriots  did  not  assert  that  only  the  same  affinity  and  social  connexion  subsisted  between 
the  people  of  the  colonies  which  subsisted  betweenthe  people  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
while  Roman  provinces,  to  wit,  only  that  affinity  and  social  connexion  which  results  from 
the  mere  circumstance  of  being  governed  by  the  same  prince.' 

'^  The  historical  facts  stated  by  both  of  tnese  gentlemen  are  truly  stated,  but  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  it  did  not  occur  to  such  cool  reasoners,  that  every  one  of  them  is  the  result  of  the 
relation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country ^  and  not  the  result  of  the  relation 
between  the  colonies  themselves.  Every  British  subject,  whether  bom  in  England  proper 
or  in  a  colony,  has  a  right  to  reside  anywhere  within  the  British  realm,  and  this  by  the 
force  of  British  laws.  Such  is  the  right  of  every  Englishman  wherever  he  may  be  found. 
As  to  the  right  of  the  colonist  to  inherit  lands  by  descent  in  any  other  colony  than  his  own, 
our  author  himself  informs  us,  that  it  belonged  to  him,  '  as  a  British  subject.'     That  right, 
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indeed,  ii  a  consequenoe  of  his  all^^ce.  Bj  the  policy  of  die  BHtish  eetMtitirtiaii  mi 
lawsi  it  ia  not  permitted  that  the  eoil  of  her  tmritoiy  should  belong  to  any,  from  whon 
^  cannot  demand  all  the  dutied  of  allee:ianee.  Tins  alkgianee  b  the  sftme  in  dl  the 
colonies  as  it  ii  in  England  proper ;  and,  whererer  it  exists,  the  oorrespoodent  i^t  toown 
and  inherit  the  soil  attaches.  The  right  to  regulate  commercial  intercourse  imoDg  her 
colonies,  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  parent  ccwutry,  unlees  she  relinquidies  it  bj  tome  act  of 
h^  own  i  and  no  such  act  is  shown  in  the  present  case.  On  the  contraiT)  althoi^  tlat 
right  was  resisted  for  a  time  by  some  of  the  American  colotiies,  it  was  noally  yieUedi  is 
Our  author  himself  informs  us,  by  all  those  of  New  England  i  and  I  am  not  inflnmed  fki 
it  was  denied  bj  any  other.  Indeed,  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  in  most  matters  of  Iegi^ 
lation  which  concerned  the  cc^onies,  was  generaUy— nay,  imwenally  admitted,  up  to  tk  foy 
ere  of  the  revolution.  It  ia  true,  the  right  to  tax  the  ccJonies  was  denied,  but  this  irai  upon 
a  whoUy  different  principle  $  it  was  the  right  of  erety  Britaah  subject  to  be  eiempt  firaa 
taxation,  except  by  his  own  consent ;  and  as  the  colonies  were  not,  and,  from  tiior  loal 
situation,  could  not  be,  repnesented  in  parliament,  the  right  of  that  body  to  tax  then 
was  denied,  upon  a  fundamental  princif^  of  fkiglish  liberty.  But  the  right  of  tlM  mother 
country  to  regulate  commerce  among  her  odoniee  is  of  a  different  character,  audit 
nerer  was  dented  to  England  by  her  American  colonies,  so  long  as  a  hope  of  reeondliatios 
remained  to  them.  In  like  manner,  the  facts  relied  on  by  Mr.  Jay,  that  '  all  the  people 
of  this  country  were  then  subjects  of  the  King  of  Grreat  Britain,  and  owed  alkgiiDee  to 
him,'  and  that,  *  all  the  civil  authority  ^n  existing  or  exercised  here,  flowed  from  the 
head  of  the  British  empire,*  are  but  toe  usual  incidents  of  cc^onial  dependence^  and  m 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  case  he  was  considering.  They  do,  indeed,  prore  a  nntjr 
between  all  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country^  and  show  that  these,  token  altogether, 
are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms,  '  one  people ;'  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  percave  how  they 
prove  that  two  or  more  parts,  or  subdivisions,  of  the  same  empire,  necessarily  constitute  'one 
people.'  If  this  be  true  of  the  colonies,  it  is  equally  true  of  any  two  or  more  geogttptneal 
sections  of  England  proper ;  for  every  one  of  the  reasons  assig^ned,  applies  as  Btrictlj  to 
this  case  as  to  that  of  the  colonies.  Any  two  countries  may  be  '  one  peotde,'  or  '  a  satioD 
de  facto'  if  they  can  be  made  so  by  the  facts  that  their  people  aiie  *  subjects  of  the  ^nr 
of  Great  Britain,  and  owe  allegiance  to  him,'  and  that,  ^  all  the  civil  authority  fsasom 
therein,  flows  from  the  head  of  the  British  empire.' 

''  And,  so  fiu*  aa  the  rights  of  the  mother  country  ire  concerned,  they  existed  in  Ae 
aame  form,  and  to  the  same  extent,  ov^  every  other  colony  of  the  empire.  Did  this  mike 
the  people  of  aU  the  colonies  ^  one  people  ?"  If  so,  the  peofJe  of  Jamaica,  the  Biitiflh  Eut 
Indianpossessions,  and  the  Canadas,  are,  for  the  very  same  reason,  <  one  people'  at  this  dajr. 

''  Tne  general  relation  between  colonies  and  the  parent  country  is  as  well  sdttled  and 
understood  as  any  other ;  and  it  is  precisdy  the  same  in  all  cases,  except  where  apeeial 
consent  and  agreement  may  vary  it.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  prove  that  any  peoiEar 
unity  existed  between  the  American  colonies,  is  bound  to  show  soinething  in  tbctf  eharae* 
ters,  or  some  peculiarity  in  their  condition,  to  exempt  them  from  the  general  rale.  Jvdge 
Story  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  «tate  of  the  &cts,  to  make  any  sudi  attempt  ia  the 
present  case.  The  congress  of  the  nine  c<^onies,  which  assembled  at  I^ew  York,  in  Oetobff, 
1765,  declare  that  the  colonists  **  owe  the  same  allegiance  to  tiie  crown  of  Great  Bfitain 
that  is  owing  from  his  subjects  bom  within  the  reahn,  and  all  due  subor&mtion  to  that 
august  body,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.'  '  That  the  colonists  are  entitled  to  afi 
the  inherent  rights  and  liberties  of  his  (the  king's)  natunl^bom  si^yjects  within  the  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain.'  We  have  h^  an  aU-suffident  foundation  of  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  regelate  commerce  among  the  colonies,  and  of  the  right  of  the  cdonists  to  iobahit 
and  to  inherit  land  in  each  and  all  the  cokmies.  They  were  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  rights  and  liabilities  of  every  British  subject ;  and,  indeed,  t&  most  that  Ae 
colonies  ever  contended  for,  was  an  equahty,  in  these  respecta,  with  the  subjects  bom » 
England. 

"  The  great  effort  of  the  author,  throughout  his  entire  work,  is  to  estahlidi  the  docmn^ 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  government  of  *  the  pe(^  of  the  United 
States,'  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  people  of  the  several  atates ;  or,  in  other  woidi, 
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that  it  is  a  consolidated,  and  not  a  federative  system.  His  construction  of  every  contested 
federal  power,  depends  mainly  upon  this  distinction  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  oneness  among  the  people  of  the  several  colonies,  prior  to  the  revolution. 

**  In  order  to  constitute  *  one  people,'  in  a  political  sense,  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
countries,  something  more  is  necessary  than  that  they  should  owe  a  common  allegiance 
to  a  common  sovereign.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  in  some  particulars  they  are  bound 
alike,  by  laws  which  that  sovereign  may  prescribe ;  nor  does  the  question  depend  on 
^ographical  relations.  The  inhabitants  of  different  islands  may  be  one  people,  and 
those  of  contiguous  countries  may  be,  as  we  know  they  in  fact  are,  different  nations.  By 
the  term  people,  as  here  used,  we  do  not  mean  merely  a  number  of  persons.  We  mean 
by  it  a  political  corporation,  the  members  of  which  owe  a  common  allegiance  to  a  com- 
mon sovereignty,  and  do  not  owe  any  allegiance  which  is  not  common ;  who  are  bound 
by  ^  no  laws  except  such  as  that  sovereignty  may  prescribe ;  who  owe  to  one  another 
reciprocal  obligations ;  who  possess  common  political  interests ;  who  are  liable  to  com- 
mon political  duties;  and  who  can  exert  no  sovereign  power  except  in  the  name  of  the 
whole.  Any  thing  short  of  this  would  be  an  imperfect  definition  of  that  political  cor- 
poration which  we  call  a  people, 

**  Tested  by  this  definition,  the  people  of  the  American  colonies  were,  in  no  conceiv- 
able sense,  *  one  people.'  They  owed,  indeed,  allegiance  to  the  British  king,  as  the  head 
of  each  colonial  government,  and  as  forming  a  part  thereof,  but  this  tdlegiance  was 
exclusive  in  each  colony  to  its  own  government,  and  consequently  to  the  king  as  the  head 
thereof,  and  was  not  a  common  allegiance  of  the  people  of  all  the  colonies,  to  a  common 
head.*  lliese  colonial  governments  were  clothed  with  the  sovereign  power  of  making  laws, 
and  of  enforcing  obedience  to  them,  from  their  own  people.  The  people  of  one  colony 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  government  of  any  other  colony,  and  were  not  bound  by  its  laws. 
The  colonies  had  no  common  legislature,  no  common  treasury,  no  common  military  power, 
no  common  judicatory.  The  people  of  one  colony  were  not  liable  to  pay  taxes  to  any  other 
colony,  nor  to  bear  arms  in  its  defence  ;  they  had  no  right  to  vote  in  its  elections ;  no  in- 
fluence nor  control  in  its  municipal  government,  no  interest  in  its  municipal  institutions. 
There  was  no  prescribed  form  by  which  the  colonies  could  act  together,  for  any  purpose 
whatever  ;  they  were  not  known  as  *  one  people*  in  any  one  function  of  government,  al  - 
though  they  were  all,  alike,  dependencies  of  the  Britbn  crown,  yet,  even  m  the  action  of 
the  parent  country  in  regard  to  them,  they  were  recognised  as  separate  and  distinct.  They 
were  established  at  different  times,  and  each  under  an  authority  from  the  crown  which 
applied  to  itself  alone.  They  "were  not  even  alike  in  their  org^anisation.  Some  were  pro- 
vincial, some  were  proprietary,  and  some  charter  governments.  Each  derived  its  form  of 
government  from  the  particular  instrument  establishing  it,  or  from  assumptions  of  power 
acquiesced  in  by  the  crown,  without  any  connexion  with,  or  relation  to,  any  other.  They 
stood  upon  the  same  footing,  in  every  respect,  with  other  British  colonies,  with  nothing  to 
disting^sh  their  relation  either  to  the  parent  country  or  to  one  another.  The  charter  of 
any  one  of  tbem  might  have  been  destroyed,  without  in  any  manner  affecting  the  rest.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  charters  of  nearly  all  of  them  were  altered  firom  time  to  time,  and  the 
whole  character  of  their  governments  changed.  These  changes  were  made  in  each  colony 
for  itself  alone,  sometimes  by  its  own  action,  sometimes  by  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
crown  ;  but  never  by  the  joint  agency  of  any  other  colony,  and  never  with  reference  to 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  any  other  colony.  Thus  they  were  separate  and  distinct  in  their 
creation,  separate  and  distinct  in  the  forms  of  their  governments,  separate  and  distinct  in 
the  modifications  of  their  government,  which  were  made  from  time  to  time,  separate  and 
distinct  in  political  functions,  in  political  rights,  and  in  political  duties. 

"  The  provincial  government  of  Virginia  was  the  first  established.  Tbe  people  of  Vir- 
ginia owed  allegiance  to  the  British  king,  as  the  head  of  their  own  local  government.  The 
authority  of  that  government  was  confined  within  certain  geographical  limits  known  as 

*  The  resolutions  of  Virginia,  in  1796,  show  that  she  considered  herself  merely  as  an  anpend- 
age  of  the  British  Crown  ;  that  her  legislature  was  alone  authorised  to  tax  her ;  and  that  she  had 
a  right  to  call  on  her  king,  who  was  also  King  of  England,  to  protect  her  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  British  parliament. 
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Virginia,  and  all  who  lived  within  those  timits  w«re  *  one  peo|^.*  When  the  ooIobj  of 
Plymoath  was  suhseqaently  settled,  were  the  people  of  that  colony  one  with  the  people  of 
Virginia  ?  When,  long  arberwards,  the  proprietary  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  eita- 
blished,  were  the  followers  of  WiUiam  Penn  ^  one'  with  the  people  of  Plymoath  and  Vir- 
g^iiia  ?  If  so,  to  which  government  was  their  allegiance  due  ?  Virginia  had  a  goten- 
ment  of  her  own,  Pennsylvania  a  government  of  her  own,  and  Massachusaets  a  govamneot 
of  her  own.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  could  not  be  equaDy  bound  by  the  lawB  of  ifi 
three  governments;  because  those  laws  might  happen  to  conflict ;  they  could  not  owetlK 
duties  of  citizenship  to  all  of  them  alike,  because  they  might  stand  in  hostile  relatioitf  to 
one  another.  Either  then  the  government  of  Virginia,  which  originally  ext^ided  over  tke 
whole  territory,  continued  to  be  supreme  therein,  (subject  only  to  its  dependence  upoo  the 
British  Crown,)  or  else  its  supremacy  was  yielded  to  the  new  government  E?erj  oie 
knows  that  this  last  was  the  case,  that  within  the  territory  of  the  new  government,  tfae 
authority  of  that  government  alone  prevailed.  How  then  could  the  people  of  tins  nev 
government  of  Pennsylvania  be  said  to  be  '  one*  with  the  people  of  Virginia,  when  thet 
were  not  citizens  of  Virginia,  owed  her  no  alle^nce  and  no  duty,  and  when  tlieir  allegi- 
ance to  another  government  might  place  them  m  the  relation  of  enemies  of  VLrginia? 

*'  In  further  illustration  of  this  point,  let  us  suppose  that  some  one  of  the  coJonies  had 
refused  to  unite  in  the  declaration  of  independence ;  what  relation  would  it  then  have  hdd 
to  the  others  ?  Not  having  disclaimed  its  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  it  would  sdD 
have  continued  to  be  a  British  colony,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  parent  comitry  in  aO 
respects  as  before.  Could  the  other  colonies  have  rightfully  compelled  it  to  unite  with 
them  in  their  revolutionary  purposes,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  'one 
people'  known  as  the  people  of  the  colonies  ?  No  such  right  was  ever  claimed  or  dreamed 
oi,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  for  now,  in  the  hce  of  the  known  history  of  the  time* 
Such  recusant  colony  would  have  stood  precisely  as  did  the  Canadas,  and  every  other  part 
of  the  British  empire.  The  colonies  which  had  declared  war,  would  have  considered  iti 
people  as  enemies,  but  would  not  have  had  a  right  to  treat  them  as  traitors^  cht  as  (fii- 
obedient  citizens  resisting  their  authority.  To  what  purpose  then  were  the  pec^  of  the 
colonies  *  one  people,'  if  in  a  case  so  important  to  the  common  welfare,  there  was  no  right 
in  all  the  people  together,  to  coerce  the  members  of  their  own  community  to  the  pcifaa- 
ance  of  a  common  duty  ? 

"  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  not  *  one  people*  as  to  ai^ 
purpose  involving  allegiance  on  the  one  hand  or  protection  on  the  other. 

"  As  early  as  1765,  a  majority  of  the  colonies  had  met  together  in  congress,  of  cob- 
yention,  in  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  these  grave  matters  of  commoB 
concern  ;  and  they  then  made  a  formal  declaration  of  what  they  considered  their  righ^ 
as  colonists  and  British  subjects.  This  measure,  however,  led  to  no  redress  of  their 
grievances.  On  the  contrary,  the  subsequent  measures  of  the  British  government  gaw 
new  and  lust  causes  of  complaint;  so  that,  in  1774,  it  was  deemed  necessary  Aat  Ae 
colonies  should  again  meet  together,  in  order  to  consult  upon  their  general  conditioo,  and 
provide  for  the  safety  of  their  common  rights.  Hence  the  congress,  which  met  in  ur- 
penter's  Hall  on  the  5th  of  September,  1774.  It  consisted  of  delegates  from  ^ef 
Hampshire,  Massachusset^s  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connectxai^ 
from  eke  City  and  County  cf  New  York,  and  other  counties  in  the  Province  of  ^^ 
Vorkf  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in  Delaware,  MtiyM 
Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  North  Carolina  was  not  represented  until  the  Hth  of 
September,  and  Georgia  not  at  alL  It  is  also  apparent  that  New  York  was  not  repre- 
sented as  a  colony,  but  only  through  certain  portions  of  her  people ;  in  like  manDfli 
Lyman  Hall  was  admitted  to  his  seat,  in  the  succeeding  congress,  as  a  delate  fiom  toe 
parish  of  St.  John's,  in  Georgia,  although  he  declined  to  vote  on  any  question  requiri^* 
majority  of  the  colonies  to  carry  it,  because  he  was  not  the  representative  of  a  cokm^ 
Tins  congress  passed  a  variety  of  important  resolutions,  between  September,  1774,  «w 
October  22nd,  in  the  same  year,  during  all  which  time  Geor^  was  not  represented  at 
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colonies  should  be  represented,  since  the  resolutions  of  confess  had  no  obligatory  force 
wiuttever.  It  was  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  general 
ooodition  of  the  colonies,  and  of  devising  and  recommending  proper  measures  for  the 
secority  of  their  rights  and  interests.  For  these  objects  no  precise  powers  and  instructions 
'were  necessary,  and  beyond  them  none  were  ^ven.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  pre- 
cise time  was  assigned  for  the  duration  of  congress.  The  duty  with  which  it  was  charged 
was  extremely  simple ;  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  it  would  dissolve  itself  as  soon  as 
that  duty  was  performed. 

^'  Speaking  of  the  congress  of  1774,  Marshall  says  :  '  The  members  of  this  congress 
i¥ere  generally  elected  by  the  authority  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  but,  in  some  instances, 
a  different  system  had  been  pursued.  In  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  the  elections  were 
made  by  committees,  chosen  in  the  several  counties  for  that  particular  purpose :  and  in  New 
York,  where  the  royal  party  was  very  strong,  and  where  it  is  probable  tnat  no  legislative 
a.ct,  authorising  an  election  of  members  to  represent  that  colony  in  congress  could  have 
been  obtained,  the  people  themselves  assembled  in  those  places,  where  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  claims  of  parliament  prevailed,  and  elected  deputies,  who  were  very  readily 
received  into  congress.  Here  the  general  rule  is  stated  to  be,  that  the  deputies  were 
elected  by  the  *  colonial  legislatures ;'  and  the  instances  in  which  the  people  acted,  *  di^ 
reedy  in  their  primary,  sovereign  capacity,'  without  the  intervention  of  the  ordinary 
fionctionaaries  of  government,  are  given  as  exceptions. 

^'  As  to  New  York,  neither  her  people  nor  her  government,  had  so  for  lost  their  attach- 
ment to  the  mother  country,  as  to  concur  in  any  measure  of  opposition,  until  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  in  Apnl,  1775;  and  the  only  representatives  which  New  York  had 
in  the  congress  of  1 774,  were  those  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  her  people.  It  is 
well  known,  and,  indeed  the  author  himself  so  informs  us,  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress of  1775,  were  elected  substantially,  as  were  those  of  the  preceding  congress  ;  so  that 
there  were  very  few  of  the  colonies,  in  which  the  people  performed  that  act  in  their  *  pri- 
mary sovereign  capacity,'  without  the  intervention  of  their  constituted  authorities.  It  is  of 
Httle  consequence,  however,  to  the  present  inquiry,  whether  the  deputies  were  chosen 
hj  the  colonial  legislatures,  as  was  done  in  most  of  the  colonies,  or  by  conventions,  as  was 
done  in  Georgia,  and  some  others ;  or  by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  was 
done  in  one  or  two  instances  ;  or  by  the  people  in  primary  assemblies,  as  was  done  in  part 
of  New  Yoric.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  congresses  of  1774  and  1775,  were 
called  into  existence,  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  precise  limitations  of  their  powers, 
even  if  it  had  been  designed  to  clothe  them  with  the  functions  of  government.  The 
colonies  were  suffering  under  common  oppressions,  and  were  threatened  with  common 
dangers  from  the  mother  country.  The  great  object  which  they  had  in  view,  was  to 
produce  that  concert  of  action  among  themselves  which  would  best  enable  them  to  resist 
their  common  enemy,  and  best  secure  the  safety  and  liberties  of  alL  Great  confidence 
most  necessarily  be  reposed  in  public  rulers,  under  circumstances  of  this  sort. 

**  Many  of  those  powers  which,  for  greater  convenience,  were  entrusted  exclusively  to 
congress,  could  not  be  effectually  exerted,  except  by  the  aid  of  the  state  authorities. 
The  troops  required  by  congress,  were  raised  by  the  states,  and  the  commissions  of  their 
officers  were  countersigned  by  the  governors  of  the  states.  Congress  were  allowed  to  issue 
bills  of  credit,  but  they  could  not  make  them  a  legal  tender,  nor  punish  the  counterfeiter  of 
them.  Neither  could  they  bind  the  states  to  redeem  them,  nor  raise,  by  their  own  autho- 
rity, the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose.  Congress  received  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers,  yet  they  had  no  power  to  extend  to  them  that  protection,  which  they 
receive  from  the  government  of  every  sovereign  nation. 

"  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the  important  functions  of  raising  an  army,  of  providing  a 
public  revenue,  of  paying  public  debts,  and  giving  security  to  the  persons  of  foreign 
ministers,  the  boasted  *  sovereignty'  of  the  federal  government  was  merely  nominal,  and 
owed  its  entire  efficiency  to  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  the  state  governments.  Congress 
had  no  power  to  coerce  these  governments,  nor  could  it  exercise  any  direct  authority  over 
their  individual  citizens. 

"  Although  tiie  powers  actually  assumed  and  exercised  by  congress,  were  certainly  very 
great,  they  were  not  always  acquiesced  in,  or  allowed  by  the  states.     Thus,  the  power  to 
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lay  au  embargo,  was  earnestly  desired  by  theni,  but  was  denied  by  the  states ;  and  in 
tbe  more  clearly  to  indicate  that  many  of  their  powers  were  exercised  merdy  by  aufferanee, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lend  a  sanction  to  their  authority,  so  far  as  they  cboee  to  attov 
it,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  by  at  least  one  of  the  states^  to  pass  laws  indemnifying  tiiose 
who  might  act  in  obedience  to  the  resolutions  of  that  body. 

*'  The  following  extract  from  tbe  journals  of  the  convention,  containing  ike  faosiory  of 
this  interesting  eyent,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  every  American  reader. 

"  '  Wednesday,  May  15th,  1776. — The  convention,  then,  according  to  the  mtfer  of  the 
day,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  state  of  the  colony  ;  and  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Carey  reported  that  the  committee  had, 
according  to  order,  had  under  their  consideration  the  state  c^  the  colony,  and  had  come  to 
the  following  resolutions  thereupon  ;  which  he  read  in  his  plaee^  and  afterwards  delivered  m 
at  the  clerk^s  table,  where  the  same  were  again  twice  read,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  members  being  present. 

"  *  For  as  much  as  all  the  endeavours  of  the  united  colonies,  by  the  most  decent  repre- 
sentations and  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  to  restore  peace  and 
security  to  America  under  the  British  government,  and  a  reunion  with  that  people,  upon 
just  and  liberal  terms,  instead  of  a  redress  of  grievances,  having  produced,  horn  an  impe- 
rious and  vindictive  administration,  increased  insult,  oppression,  and  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
effect  our  total  destruction.  By  a  late  act,  all  these  colonies  are  declared  to  be  in  rebeOion, 
and  out  of  the  protection  of  the  British  crown,  our  properties  subject  to  oonfiscalaon,  oor 
people,  when  captivated,  compelled  to  join  in  the  plunder  and  murder  of  their  relations  and 
countrymen,  ana  all  former  rapine  and  oppression  of  Americans  declared  legal  and  just. 
Fleets  and  armies  are  raised,  and  the  aid  of  foreign  troops  engaged  to  assist  these  destrae- 
tive  purposes.  The  king^s  representative  in  this  colony  hath  not  only  withhdd  aU  the 
powers  of  government  from  operating  for  our  safety,  but,  having  retired  on  board  an  armed 
ship,  is  carrying  on  a  piratical  and  savage  war  against  us,  tempting  our  slaves  by  every 
artifice  to  resort  to  him,  and  training  and  employing  them  against  their  masters. 

^^  *  In  this  state  of  extreme  danger,  we  have  no  altemative  left,  but  an  abject  snbmiasion 
to  the  will  of  those  overbearing  tyrants,  or  a  total  separation  from  the  crown  and  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  uniting  and  exerting  the  strength  of  all  America  for  defence,  aad 
forming  alliances  with  foreign  powers  for  commerce  and  aid  in  war.  Wherefore,  appealing 
to  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  for  the  sincerity  of  former  declarations,  expressing  our  dedre 
to  preserve  our  connexion  with  that  nation,  and  that  we  are  driven  from  that  inclination  by 
their  wicked  councils  and  the  eternal  laws  of  self-preservation  j  resolved,  unanimoudy,  that 
the  delegates  appointed  to  represent  this  colony  in  general  congress,  be  instructed  to  pro- 
pose to  that  respectable  body,  to  declare  the  united  colonies  free  and  independent  states, 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to,  or  dependence  upon,  the  crown  or  parliament  erf  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  that  they  give  the  assent  of  this  colony  to  that  declaration,  and  to  whate^ner 
measures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the  congress,  for  forming  foreign 
alliances,  and  a  confederation  of  the  colonies,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  to  dion 
may  seem  best.  Provided,  that  the  power  of  forming  government  for,  and  the  r^;iilatbiis 
of  the  internal  concerns  of  each  colony,  be  left  to  the  respective  colonial  legislatures. 

"  *  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  dedaration  of 
rights,  and  such  a  plan  of  government,  as  will  be  most  likely  to  maintain  peace  and  oxder 
in  this  colony,  and  secure  substantial  and  equal  liberty  to  the  people.' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  without  being 
convinced  that  she  acted  from  her  own  free  and  sovereign  will  ;  and  that  she^  at  least,  did 
'  presume'  to  establish  a  government  for  herself,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  recom- 
mendation or  the  pleasure  of  congress. 

"  We  all  admit  that  the  power  and  authority  of  the  federal  government,  witlun  its  con- 
stitutional sphere,  are  superior  to  those  of  the  states,  in  some  instances  ;  and  co-ordinate  in 
others  ;  and  that  every  citizen  is  under  an  absolute  obligation,  to  render  them  respect  and 
obedience  ;  and  this  simply  because  his  own  state,  by  the  act  of  ratifying  the  constitutiony 
has  commanded  him  to  do  so.  We  all  admit  it  to  be  true,  as  a  general  proposition,  that 
no  citizen  nor  state  has  an  independent  right  to  *  construe,'  and  still  less  to  *  control,*  the 
constitutional  obligations  of  that  government,  and  that  neither  a  citizen  nor  a  state  can 
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'judge,'  that  is,  *  decide^  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  obligations,  with  a  view  to 
control  them.  All  that  has  ever  been  contended  for,  is,  that  a  state  has  a  right  to  judge  of 
its  own  obligations  ;  and,  consequently,  to  judge  of  those  of  the  federal  ffoyemment,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  such  state  itself y  and  no  farther.  It  is  admitted  on  aU  hands,  that  when 
the  federal  government  transcends  its  constitutional  power,  and  when,  <^  course,  it  is  not 
acting  within  its  '  obligations,'  the  parties  to  that  government,  whoever  thev  may  be,  are 
no  longer  under  any  duty  to  respect  or  obey  it.  This  has  been  repeatedly  amrmed  by  our 
courts,  both  state  and  federal ;  and  has  never  been  denied  by  any  class  of  politicians.  Who 
then  is  to  determine  whether  it  has  so  transcended  its  constitut'onal  obligations,  or  not  ? 
It  is  admitted,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  the  supreme  court,  is  the  proper  tribunal,  in  the 
last  resort,  because  the  states  in  establishing  that  tribunal,  have  expressly  agreed  to  make 
it  so.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  extends  to  certain  cases,  affecting  the  rights  of 
the  individual  citizens,  and  to  certain  others  affecting  those  of  the  individual  states.  So 
£eir  as  the  federal  government  is  authorised  to  act  on  the  individual  citizen,  the  powers  of 
the  one  and  the  rights  of  the  other,  are  properly  determinable  by  the  federal  courts  ;  and 
the  decision  is  binding  too,  and  absolutely  final,  so  fstr  as  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to 
the  federal  government  is  concerned.  There  is  not,  witiiin  that  system,  any  tribunal  of 
appeal,  from  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court.  And  so  also  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
n^ts  of  the  states  are  referred  to  the  federal  tribunals.  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent, 
it  is  strictiy  true  that  the  parties  have  not  '  an  independent  right  to  construe,  control, 
and  judge  of  the  obligations*  of  the  federal  government ;  but  they  are  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  the  federal  courts,  so  far  as  they  have  authorised  and  agreed  to  submit  to 
them.  But  there  are  many  cases  involving  the  question  of  federal  power,  which  are  not 
cogpiisable  before  the  federal  courts ;  and,  of  course,  as  to  these,  we  must  look  out  for  some 
other  umpire.  It  is  precisely  in  this  case,  that  the  question  who  are  the  parties  to  the 
constitution,  becomes  all  important  and  controlling.  If  the  states  are  parties  as  sovereign 
states,  then  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  each  of  them  has  the  right  which 
belongs  to  every  sovereignty,  to  construe  its  own  contracts  and  agreements,  and  to  decide 
upon  its  own  rights  and  powers. 

•*  The  null^er  contends  only  for  the  right  of  a  state  to  prevent  the  constitution  from 
being  violated  by  the  general  government^  and  not  for  the  right  either  to  repeal,  abrogate, 
or  suspend  it.  The  seceder  asserts  only,  that  a  state  is  competent  to  withdraw  from  the 
union  whenever  it  pleases ;  but  does  not  assert  that  in  so  doing,  it  can  repeal,  or  abrogate, 
or  suspend  the  constitution  as  to  the  other  states.  Secession  would,  iude^  utterly  destroy 
the  compact  as  to  the  seceding  party  ;  but  would  not  necessarily  affect  its  obligation  as  to 
the  rest.  If  it  would,  then  the  rest  would  have  no  right  to  coerce  the  seceding  state,  nor 
to  place  her  in  the  attitude  of  an  enemy.  It  is  certain^  I  thinhy  they  would  not  have  such 
right ;  but  those  who  assert  that  they  would — and  Judge  Story  is  among  the  number — must 
either  abandon  that  idea,  or  they  must  admit  that  the  act  of  secession  does  not  break  up 
the  constitution,  except  as  the  seceding  state.  For  the  moment  the  constitution  is 
destroyed,  all  the  authorities  which  it  has  established,  cease  to  exist.  There  is  no  longer 
such  a  government  as  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  of  course,  they  cannot,  as  such, 
either  make  any  demand,  or  assert  any  right,  or  enforce  any  claim. 

"  Having  disposed  of  this  preliminary  question,  we  now  approach  the  constitution  itself. 
/  affirm  that  it  is  in  its  structure  a  federative  and  not  a  consolidated  government ;  that  it 
is  so  in  all  its  departments,  and  in  all  its  leading  and  distinguishing  provisions  ;  and,  of 
course,  that  it  is  to  be  so  interpreted,  by  the  force  of  its  own  terms,  apart  from  any  in- 
fluence to  be  derived  from  that  rule  of  construction  which  has  just  been  laid  down. 
We  will  first  examine  it  in  the  structure  of  its  several  departments. 

«  The  Legislature.--T\ua  consists  of  two  houses.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers from  eac5i  state,  chosen  by  its  own  legislature,  whatever  be  its  size  or  population,  and 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  strictly  federative  in  its  structure.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives consists  of  members  chosen  in  each  state,  and  is  regulated  in  its  numbers  according  to 
a  prescribed  ratio  of  representation.  The  number  to  which  each  state  is  entitied  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  own  population,  and  not  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  ;  and  if  there 
happen  to  be  a  surplus  in  any  state  less  than  the  established  ratio,  that  surplus  is  not  added 
to  tne  surplus  or  population  of  any  other  state,  in  order  to  make  up  the  requisite  number 
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for  a  representatiye,  but  is  wholly  unrepresented.     In  the  choice  of  representatives,  emch 
state  votes  by  itself  and  for  its  own  representativesy  and  not  in  connexi(m  with  anj  otiber 
state,  nor  for  the  representatiyes  of  any  other  state      E^h  state  prescribes  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  voters,  the  constitution  only  providing  that  they  shall  have  the  quaHficatuuis 
which  such  state  may  have  prescribed  for  the  voters  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  its 
own  legislature.     And  as  the  right  to  vote  is  prescribed  by  the  state,  the  duly  of  doing  so 
cannot  be  enforced,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  state.     No  one  can  be  elected  to  repre- 
sent any  state,  except  a  citizen  thereof.     Vacancies  in  the  representation  of  any  state  are 
to  be  supplied  under  writs  of  election,  issued  by  the  executive  of  such  state.     lo   all  tliis 
there  is  not  one  feature  of  nationality:     The  whole  arrangement  has  reference  to  the  states 
as  such,  and  is  carried  into  efiPect  solely  by  their  authority.     The  federal  government  has 
no  agency^  in  the  choice  of  representatives,  exc^t  only  that  it  may  prescribe  the  '  tieies, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections.'     It  can  neither  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  the 
electors,  nor  impose  any  penalty  upon  them  for  refusing  to  elect.     The  states  alone  can  do 
these  things  ;  and,  of  course,  the  very  existence  of  the  house  of  representatives  depends, 
as  much  as  does  that  of  the  senate,  upon  the  action  of  the  states.     A  state  may  with- 
draw its  representation  altogether,  and  congress  has  no  power  to  prevent  it,  nor  to  supply 
the  vacancy  thus  created.     K  the  house  of  representatives  were  national,  in  any  practijcal 
sense  of  the  term,  the  *  nation'  would  have  authority  to  provide  for  the  appcuntment  ci  its 
members,  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  to  enforce  the  performance   <^  that 
duty.     All  these  things  the  state  legislatures  can  do,  within  their  respective  states,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  strictly  national.     In  order  to  make  the  house  of  representatives 
equally  so,  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  be  so  consoUdated  that  the  federal  govem- 
ment  may  distribute  them,  without  regard  to  state  boundaries,  into  numbers,  according  to 
the  prescribed  ratio ;  so  that  all  the  people  may  be  represented,  and  no  imrepresented  sor- 
plns  be  left  in  any  state.     If  these  things  could  be  done  under  a  federal  constitution,  there 
would  then  be  a  strict  analogy  between  the  popular  branches  of  the  federal  and  state  legis- 
latures, and  the  former  might  with  propriety  be  considered  '  national.'     But  it  is  difliciiH 
to  imagine  a  national  legislature  which  does  not  exist  under  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
and  over  the  very  appointment  of  which  the  nation,  as  such,  can  exert  no  effective  contrcJ. 

"  The  second  argument  is,  that  the  states  are  not  equally  represented,  but  each  one  has 
a  representation  proportioned  to  its  population.  There  is  no  reason  apparent  to  me,  why 
a  league  may  not  be  formed  among  independent  sovereignties,  giving  to  eadi  an  influ^ice 
in  the  management  of  their  common  concerns,  proportioned  to  its  strength,  its  wealth,  ox 
the  interest  which  it  has  at  stake.  This  is  but  simple  justice,  and  the  rule  ought  to  prevail 
in  all  cases,  except  where  higher  considerations  disallow  it.  Hktory  aboimds  with  exam- 
ples of  such  coiiederations,  one  of  which  I  will  cite.  The  states  general  of  the  United 
provinces  were  strictly  a  federal  body.  The  council  of  state  had  almost  exdusivdy  the 
management  and  control  of  all  their  military  and  financial  concerns  ;  and  in  that  body, 
Holland  and  some  other  provinces  had  three  votes  each,  whilst  some  had  two,  and  othos 
only  one  vote  each.  Yet  it  never  was  supposed  that  for  this  reason  the  United  provinces 
were  a  consohdated  nation.  A  single  example  of  this  sort  affords  a  full  illustration  of  the 
subject,  and  renders  all  fisirther  arguments  superfluous. 

'*  It  is  not,  however,  from  the  apportionment  of  its  powers,  nor  from  the  modes  in  which 
those  powers  are  exercised,  that  we  can  determine  the  true  character  of  a  legislative  body, 
in  the  particular  now  imder  consideration.  The  true  rule  of  decision  is  found  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  body  is  constituted,  and  that,  we  have  already  seen,  is  in  the  case  before 
us,  federative,  and  not  national. 

'^  We  may  safely  admit,  however,  ^t  the  house  of  representatives  is  not  federative,  and 
yet  contend,  with  perfect  security,  that  the  legislative  department  is  so.  Congress  consists 
of  the  house  of  representatives  and  senate.  Neither  is  a  complete  legislature  in  itself,  and 
neither  can  pass  any  law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other,  and  as  the  senate  is  the 
peculiar  representative  of  the  states,  no  act  of  legislation  whatever  can  be  performed,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  states.  They  hold,  there^re,  a  complete  check  and  control  over  the 
powers  of  the  people  in  this  respect,  even  admitting  that  those  powers  are  truly  and  strictly 
represented  in  the  other  branch.  It  is  true  that  the  check  is  mutual ;  but  if  tne  legialatiye 
department  were  national,  there  would  be  no  federative  feature  in  it.  It  cannot  be  r^Ucd 
with  equal  propriety,  that,  if  it  were  federative,  there  would  be  no  national  feature  in  it. 
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The  qaesiion  is,  whether  or  not  the  states  have  preserved  their  distinct  sovereign  characters, 
in  this  feature  of  the  constitution.  If  they  have  done  so,  in  any  part  of  it,  the  whole  must 
be  considered  federative  ;  because  national  legislation  implies  a  unity,  which  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  all  idea  of  a  confederation  ;  whereas,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  mem- 
bers of  a  confederation  irom  exerting  their  several  powers,  in  any  form  of  joint  action 
which  may  seem  to  tbem  proper. 

''  But  there  is  one  other  provision  of  the  constitution  which  appears  to  me  to  be  altoge- 
ther decisive  upon  this  point.  Each  state,  whatever  be  its  population,  is  entitled  to  at 
least  one  representative.  It  may  so  happen  that  the  unrepresented  surplus,  in  some  one 
state,  may  be  greater  than  the  whole  population  of  some  other  state,  and  yet  such  latter 
state  womd  be  entitled  to  a  representation.  Upon  what  principle  is  this  ?  Surely  if  the 
house  of  representatives  were  national,  something  like  equality  would  be  found  in  the  con- 
stitution of  it.  Large  surpluses  would  not  be  arbitrarily  rejected  in  some  places,  and 
smaller  numbers  not  equal  to  the  general  ratio,  be  represented  in  others.  There  can  be 
but  one  reason  for  this  :  as  the  constitution  was  made  by  the  states,  the  true  principle  of 
the  confederation  could  not  be  preserved,  without  giving  to  each  party  to  the  compact  a 
place  and  influence  in  each  branch  of  the  common  legislature.  This  was  due  to  their  per- 
fect equality  as  sovereign  states. 

"  The  Executive, — In  the  election  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  the  exclusive  agency 
of  the  states,  as  such,  is  preserved  with  equal  distinctness.  These  officers  are  chosen  by  electors, 
who  are  themselves  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state,  acting  by  and  for  itself,  and  in  such 
mode  as  itself  may  prescribe.  The  number  of  electors  to  which  each  state  is  entitled,  is  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  its  representatives  and  senators.  This  provision  is  even  more  fede- 
rative than  that  which  apportions  representation  in  the  house  of  representatives ;  because 
it  adds  two  to  the  electors  of  each  state,  and,  so  far  places  them  upon  an  equality,  what- 
ever be  their  comparative  population.  The  people  of  each  state  vote  unthin  the  state  and 
not  elsewhere  ;  and  for  their  own  electors  and  for  no  others.  Each  state  prescribes  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  electors,  and  can  alone  compel  them  to  vote.  1  he  electors,  when 
chosen,  give  their  votes  within  their  respective  states,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
states  may  respectively  prescribe. 

^'  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  national  agency  in  any  part  of  this  proceeding.  The 
federal  gfovemment  can  exercise  no  rightful  power  in  the  choice  of  its  own  executive. 
*  The  people  of  the  United  States'  are  equally  unseen  in  that  important  measiure.  Neither 
a  majority,  nor  the  whole  of  them  together,  can  choose  a  president,  except  in  their 
character  of  citizens  of  the  several  states.  Nay,  a  president  may  be  constitutionally  elected, 
trith  a  decided  majority  of  the  people  against  him.  For  example :  New  York  has  forty- 
two  votes  ;  Pennsylvania,  thirty  ;  Virginia,  twenty-three ;  Ohio,  twenty-one  ;  North  Caro- 
lina, fifteen ;  Kentucky,  fourteen ;  and  South  Carolina,  fifteen.  These  seven  states  can 
give  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  and  each  may  elect  its  own  electors  by  a  majority  of  only 
one  vote.  If  we  add  their  minorities  to  the  votes  of  the  other  states  (supposing  those 
states  to  be  unanimous  against  the  candidate),  we  may  have  a  president,  constitutionally 
elected,  with  less  than  half — perhi^  with  little  more  than  a  fourth — of  the  pe<^le  in  his 
favour.  It  is  true  that  he  may  also  be  constitutionally  elected,  with  a  majority  of  the 
stateSf  as  such,  against  him,  as  tne  above  example  shows  ;  because  the  states  may,  as  before 
remarked,  properly  agree,  by  the  provisions  of  their  compact,  that  they  shall  possess  in- 
fluence in  this  respect,  proportioned  to  their  population.  But  there  is  no  mode,  con- 
sbtent  with  the  true  principles  of  free  representative  government,  by  which  a  minority  of 
those  to  whom,  en  masscy  the  elective  franchise  is  confided,  can  countervail  the  concurrent 
and  opposing  action  of  the  majority.  l£  the  president  could  be  chosen  by  the  people  of 
the  '  United  States'  in  the  aggregate,  instead  of  by  the  states,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
case  in  which  a  majority  of  those  people,  concurring  in  the  same  vote,  could  be  over- 
balanced by  a  minority. 

**  All  donht  upon  this  point,  however,  is  removed  by  another  provision  of  the  constitution, 
touching  this  subject,  if  no  candidate  should  receive  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  electoral 
colleges,  the  house  of  representatives  elects  the  president  from  the  three  candidates  who 
have  received  the  largest  electoral  vote.  In  doing  this,  two-thirds  of  the  states  must  be 
present  by  their  representatives,  or  one  of  them,  and  then  they  vote  by  states^  all  the  mem^ 
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hers  from  each  state  giving  one  vote^  and  a  majority  of  all  ike  states  being  neeet$ary  to  a 
choice.  This  is  precisely  the  rule  which  prevailed  in  the  ordinary  legislation  of  that 
body,  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  which  proved  its  federative  c^iaracter,  as 
strongly  as  any  other  provision  of  those  articles.  Why,  then,  should  this  federative  prin- 
ciple be  preserved,  in  the  election  of  the  president  by  the  house  of  representatives,  if  it 
was  designed  to  abandon  it,  in  the  election  of  the  same  officer,  by  the  electoral  oolites  ? 
No  good  reason  for  it  has  yet  been  assigned,  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 

**  This  view  of  the  subject  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  clause  of  the  constitutioii  re- 
lating to  impeachments.  The  power  to  try  the  president  is  vested  in  the  senate  aJone, 
that  IS,  in  the  representatives  of  the  states.  There  is  a  strict  fitness  and  propriety  in  this ; 
for  those  only,  whose  officer  the  president  is,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  power  to  re- 
move him. 

*'  It  is  believed  to  be  neither  a  forced  nor  an  unreasonable  conclusion,  firom  all  this,  dtat 
the  executive  department  is,  in  its  structure,  strictly  federative. 

"  7%^  Judiciary, ^-The  judges  are  nominated  by  the  president,  and  approred  br 
the  senate.  Thus,  the  nominations  are  made  by  a  federative  officer,  and  the  approval  and 
confirmation  of  them  depend  on  those  who  are  the  exclusive  representatives  of  the  states 
this  agency  is  manifestly  federative,  and  *  the  people  of  the  United  States'  cannot  mingle 
in  it,  in  any  form  whatever. 

**  As  the  constitution  is  federative  in  the  structure  of  all  three  of  its  great  d^Mrtmeots, 
it  is  equally  so,  in  the  power  of  ametidment. 

**  Congress  may  propose  amendments,  *  whenever  two -thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary.'  This  secures  the  states  against  any  action  upon  the  subject,  by  the  people 
at  large.  In  like  manner,  congress  may  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
*  on  t^ne  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two -thirds  of  the  several  states.'  It  is  ranuk- 
able  that,  whether  congress  or  the  states  act  upon  the  subject,  the  same  proportion  is  re- 
quired ;  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  either  being  authorised  to  act.  From  this  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  convention  considered  that  the  same  power  would  act  in 
both  cases  ;  to  wit,  the  power  of  the  states,  who  might  effect  their  object  either  by  their 
separate  action  as  states,  or  by  the  action  of  congress,  their  common  federative  agent ; 
but  whether  they  adopted  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  them 
should  be  authorised  to  act  efficiently. 

'^  The  amendments  thus  proposed  *  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states^ 
or  by  conventions  in  three^fourths  thereof^  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  cong^ress.'  It  is  the  act  of  adoption  or  ratification  alone  whidi  makes 
a  constitution.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  states  alone  can  perform  that  act.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  constitution  admits  of  no  doubt^  and  gives  no  pretext  for  double  constractioa. 
It  is  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  agg^gate,  merely  acting  in  their  several 
states,  who  can  ratify  amendments  Three-fourths  of  the  several  states  can  alone  do  tins. 
The  idea  of  separate  and  independent  political  corporations  could  not  be  more  distinctly 
conveyed  by  any  form  of  words.  If  tne  people  oi  the  United  States,  as  one  people,  bat 
acting  in  their  several  states,  could  ratify  amendments,  then  the  very  lang^uage  of  the  con- 
stitution requires  that  three-fourths  of  them  shall  concur  therein.  Is  it  not»  then,  truly 
wonderful,  that  no  mode  has  yet  been  prescribed  to  ascertain  whether  Uiree-foarths  of  them 
do  concur  or  not  ?  By  what  power  can  the  necessary  arrangement  upon  this  point  be 
effected  ?  In  point  of  fact,  amendments  have  already  been  made,  in  a  strict  confcnnity 
with  this  provision  of  the  constitution. 

*^  So  strongly  were  the  states  attached  to  that  perfect  equality  which  th^  perfect  sove- 
reignty implied,  and  so  jealous  were  they  of  every  attack  upon  it,  that  they  guarded  it»  by 
an  express  provision  of  the  constitution,  against  the  possibility  of  overtlm>w.  All  other 
rights  they  confided  to  that  power  of  amendment,  which  they  reposed  in  three-fourths  of 
all  the  states ;  but  this  they  refused  to  entrust,  except  to  the  separate,  independent  and 
sovereign  will  of  each  state  ;  giving  to  each,  in  its  own  case,  an  absolute  n^atire  upon  all 
the  rest* 

•  So  absolutely  is  the  federal  government  dependent  on  the  states  for  its  existence,  at  all 
times,  that  it  may  be  absolutely  dissolved,  without  the  least  violence,  by  the  simple  refusal  of  a 
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^'  The  object  of  the  preeediiij^  pages  has  been  to  show  that  the  constitution  is  federative, 
in  the  power  which  framed  it ;  tederati?e  in  the  power  which  adopted  and  ratified  it ;  fede- 
rative in  the  power  which  sustains  and  keeps  it  alive  ;  federative  in  the  power  by  which 
alone  it  can  oe  altered  or  amended ;  and  federative  in  the  structure  of  all  its  departments. 
In  what  respect  then  can  it  be  justly  called  a  consolidated  or  national  «>yemment  ? 

**  We  come  now  to  a  more  particular  and  detailed  examination  of  Uie  question.  *  Who 
is  the  final  judge  or  interpreter  in  constitutional  controversies  P  Judge  Story's  conclusion 
is,  that  ^  in  aU  questions  of  a  judicial  nature,'  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  final  umpire  ;  and  that  the  states,  as  well  as  individuals^  are  absolutely  bound  by  its 
decisions. 

*^  Whatever  comes  witlun  the  legitimate  cognizance  of  that  tribunal  it  has  a  ri^ht  to 
decide,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  the  law,  or  of  the  constitution  ;  and  no  other  tribunal 
can  reverse  its  decision.  The  constitution  which  creates  the  supreme  court,  creates  no 
other  court  of  superior  or  appellate  jurisdiction  to  it ;  and  consequently  its  decisions  are 
strictly  '  final.'  There  is  no  power  in  the  same  government  to  which  that  court  belongs, 
to  reverse  or  control  it,  nor  are  there  any  means  therein  of  resisting  its  authori^.  So  &r, 
theref<ne,  as  the  Federal  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  subject  at  aU,  the  supreme 
court  is,  beyond  question,  the  final  judge  or  arlnter ;  and  this,  too,  whether  the  junsdic- 
tion  which  it  exercises  be  legitimate  or  usurped. 

^'  Let  us  now  inqmre  what  *  constitutional  controversies'  the  federal  courts  have  au- 
thority to  decide,  and  how  far  its  decisions  are  final  and  conclusive  against  all  the  worid. 

^'  The  third  article  of  the  constitution  provides,  that  '  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
mnd  the  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state  ;  between  dti- 
xens  of  different  states ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands,  under  grants  of 
d]£Eer»it  states ;  and  between  a  state  and  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects.' 

**  The  eleventh  amendment  provides  that,  ^  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  state.' 

**  It  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  federal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  except 
what  is  here  conferred.  The  judiciary,  as  a  part  of  the  federal  government,  derives  its  powers 
only  from  the  constitution,  which  creates  that  government.  The  term  *  cases'  implies  that 
the  subject  matter  shall  be  proper  for  judicisJ  decision ;  and  the  parties  between  whom 
alone  jurisdiction  can  be  entertained,  are  specifically  enumerated.  Beyond  these  cases, 
and  these  parties  they  have  no  jurisdiction. 

"  There  b  no  part  of  the  constitution  in  which  the  framers  of  it  have  displayed  a  more 
jealous  care  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  than  in  the  limitations  of  the  judicial  power.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  power  is  conferred,  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  general  design,  and  accomplish  the  general  object  of  the  states,  as  independent, 
confederated  states.  The  federal  tribunals  cannot  take  cognizance  of  any  case  whatever  in 
which  all  the  states  have  not  an  equal  and  common  interest,  that  a  just  and  impartial  de- 
cision shall  be  had.  A  brief  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  will  make 
thb  sufficiently  clear. 

**  Cases  *  arising  under  the  constitution,'  are  those  in  which  some  right  or  privilege  is 
denied,  which  the  constitution  confers,  or  something  is  done  which  the  constitution  prohi- 
bits, as  expressed  in  the  constitution  itself.  Those  which  arise  ^  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,'  are  such  as  involve  rights  or  duties  which  result  from  the  legislation  of 
congress. 

part  of  the  states  to  act.  If,  for  example,  a  few  states,  having  a  majority  of  electoral  votes 
should  refuse  to  appoint  electors  of  presiclent  and  vice-president,  there  would  be  no  constitutional 
executive,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  government  would  stop. 
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'<  Cases  arising  under  treaties,  made  under  the  authorit)'  of  die  United  States,  and  Aose 
'  affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,'  could  not  be  properly  en* 
trusted  to  any  other  than  the  federal  tribunals.  Treaties  are  made  under  the  eanaum 
authority  of  all  the  states,  and  all  alike  are  bound  for  the  £udiful  observanoe  of  tfaem. 
Ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls  are  received  under  the  common  autho- 
rity of  all  the  states,  and  their  duties  relate  only  to  matters  involving  alike  the  interests  of  alL 
The  peace  of  the  country  and  the  harmony  of  its  relations  with  foreign  powers,  depend,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  on  the  good  faith  with  which  its  duUes,  in  reference  to  these  subjects,  are 
discharged.  Hence  it  would  be  unsafe  to  entrust  them  to  any  other  than  their  own  coDtzd ; 
and  even  if  thb  were  not  so,  it  would  be  altogether  incongruous  to  appeal  to  a  state  tribu- 
nal, to  enforce  the  rights,  the  obligations,  or  the  duties  of  the  United  States.  For  Hke  reaions, 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  are  properly  entrusted  to  the  federal  tribuoals. 
'^  Controversies,  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,  should,  upon  general 
principles,  belong  only  to  her  own  courts.  There  would  be  neither  propriety  nor  josdee 
m  permitting  any  one  state  to  decide  a  case  in  which  all  the  states  are  parties.  In  like 
manner,  those  between  two  or  more  states — ^between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  states 
where  the  state  is  plaintiff  (it  cannot  be  sued)^  and  between  cilizens  of  different  stafeo^ 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  the  tribunals  of  any  particular  state  interested,  or  whose  citiaeK 
are  interested  therein,  without  danger  of  injustice  and  partiality.  Jurisdiction  is  givoi 
to  the  federal  courts,  in  these  cases,  simply  because  they  are  equally  interested  for  all  the 
parties,  are  the  common  courts  of  all  the  parties,  and  uierefore  are  presumed  to  form  die 
only  fair  and  impartial  tribunal  between  them.  The  same  reasoning  affiles  to  cases 
between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands  under  g^rants  of  different  states.  Cases 
of  this  sort  involve  questions  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  states,  and  could  not,  with  any 
show  of  propriety,  be  entrusted  to  the  decision  of  either  of  them,  interested,  as  it  would  b^ 
to  sustain  its  own  acts  against  those  of  the  sister  state.  The  jurisdiction  in  this  case  is 
g^ven  upon  the  same  principles  which  gave  it  in  cases  between  two  or  m<Me  states. 

^^  Controversies  between  a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
subjects,  depend  on  a  different  principle,  but  one  equally  afiecting  the  common  li^ts  and 
interests  of  all  the  states.  A  loreign  state  cannot,  of  course,  be  sued  ;  she  can  appear  in 
our  courts  only  as  plaintiff.  Yet,  in  whatever  form  such  controversies,  or  those  ^BetAsng 
the  citizens  of  a  foreign  state,  may  arise,  all  the  states  have  a  deep  interest  that  an  im- 
partial tribunal,  satisfactory  to  the  foreigpa  party,  should  be  provided.  The  denial  of 
justice  b  a  legitimate,  and  not  an  unfruitful,  cause  of  war.  As  no  state  can  be  involved  in 
war  without  involving  all  the  rest,  they  all  have  a  common  interest  to  withdraw  from  the 
state  tribunals  a  jurisdiction  which  may  bring  them  within  the  danger  of  that  result.  Afl 
the  states  are  alike  bound  to  render  justice  to  foreign  states  and  their  people ;  and  this 
common  responsibility  gives  them  a  right  to  demand  that  eveiy  question  inrolriiig  it 
shall  be  decided  by  their  common  judicatory. 

'*  The  tenth  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  constitution  provides  that,  *  The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  norprohibited  by  it  to  the  stat^ 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.*  Tne  powers  mus  reserved,  are 
not  only  reserved  against  the  federal  government  in  whole,  but  against  each  and  eterv 
department  thereof.  The  judiciary  is  no  more  excepted  out  of  the  reservation  than  is 
the  legislature  or  the  executive.  Of  what  nature,  then,  are  those  reserved  powers  ?  Not 
the  powers,  if  any  such  there  be,  which  are  possessed  by  all  the  states  together,  for  the 
reservation  is  to  '  the  states  respectively  ;^  that  is,  to  each  state  separately  and  distinctly. 
Now  we  can  form  no  idea  of  any  power  possessed  by  a  state  as  such,  and  independent  of 
every  other  state,  which  is  not,  in  its  nature,  a  sovereign  power.  Every  power  so  reserved, 
therefore,  must  be  of  such  a  character,  that  each  stt^  may  exercise  it,  without  the  least 
reference  or  responsibility  to  any  other  state  whatever.  It  is  incident  to  eveiy  sovereign^ 
to  be  alone  the  judge  of  its  own  compacts  and  agreements.  No  other  state  or  assemUage 
of  states,  has  the  least  right  to  interfere  with  it,  in  this  respect,  and  cannot  do  so  withcwt 
impairing  its  sovereignty.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  but  the  agreement 
which  each  state  has  maae,  with  each  and  all  the  other  states,  and  is  not  distinguishable, 
in  the  principle  we  are  examining,  from  any  other  agreement  between  sovereign  staies. 
Each  state,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  interpret  that  agreement  for  itself,  unless  it  has 
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clearly  waiyed  that  right  in  ftiTour  of  another  power.  That  the  right  is  not  waived  in 
the  ease  under  consideration,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  abeady  stated,  that  if  the  judiciary 
be  the  sole  judges  of  the  extent  of  their  own  powers,  their  powers  are  universal,  and  the 
enumeration  in  the  constitution  is  idle  and  useless. 

**  The  federal  government  is  the  creature  of  the  states.  It  is  not  a  party  to  the  consti- 
tution, but  the  result  of  it — the  creation  of  that  agreement  which  was  made  by  the  states 
as  parties.  It  is  a  mere  agent  entrusted  with  limited  powers  for  certain  specific  objects  ; 
which  powers  and  objects  are  enumerated  in  the  constitution.  Shall  the  agent  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  own  powers,  without  reference  to  his  constituents  ? 
To  a  certain  extent  he  is  compelled  to  do  this,  in  the  very  act  of  exercising  them,  but  this 
is  always  in  subordination  to  the  authority  by  whom  his  powers  were  conferred. 

**  Considering  the  nature  of  our  system  of  government,  the  states  ought  to  be,  and  I 
presume  always  will  be,  extremely  careful  not  to  interpose  their  sovereigpi  power  against 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  in  any  case  where  that  coiu*t  clearly  has  jurisdiction. 
Of  this  character,  are  the  cases  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry  ;  such,  for 
example,  as  those  between  two  states,  those  afiPecting  foreign  ministers,  those  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  &c.  As  to  all  these  subjects,  the  jurisdiction  is  clear,  and  no 
state  can  have  any  interest  to  dispute  it. 

**  According  to  the  principles  of  all  our  institutions,  sovereignity  does  not  reside  in  any 
government  whatever,  neither  state  nor  federal  Grovemment  is  regarded  merely  as  the 
agent  of  those  who  create  it,  and  subject  in  all  respect  to  their  wul.  In  the  states,  the 
sovereign  power  is  in  the  people  of  the  states  respectively  ;  and  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  Umted  States  would,  for  the  same  reason,  to  in  ^  the  people  of  the  United  States,' 
if  there  were  any  such  people,  known  as  a  single  nation,  and  the  framers  of  the  federal 
government. 

*^  The  true  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  is  in  the  states,  and  not  in  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  federal  government.  That  government  is  but  the 
agent  through  whom  a  portion  of  this  sovereign  power  is  exerted  ;  possessing  no  sove- 
reignty itself,  and  exerting  no  power,  except  such  only  as  its  constituents  have  conferred  on 
it.  In  ascertaining  what  these  powers  are,  it  is  obviously  proper,  that  we  should  look  only 
to  the  grant  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  agent  can  claim  nothing  for  itself,  and 
on  its  own  account.  The  constitution  is  a  compact,  and  the  parties  to  it  are  each 
state,  with  each  and  every  other  state.  The  federal  government  is  not  a  party,  but  is  the 
mere  creature  of  the  agreement  between  the  states  as  parties.  Each  state  is  both  g^tmtor 
and  grantee,  receiving  from  each  and  all  the  other  states,  precisely  what,  in  its  turn,  it 
concedes  to  each  and  all  of  them.  The  rule,  therefore,  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken  most 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  grantee,  cannot  apply,  because,  as  each  state  is  both  grantor  and 
grantee ;  it  would  g^ve  exactly  as  much  as  it  would  take  away.  The  only  mode,  there- 
fore, by  which  we  may  be  certain  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  is  by 
taking  their  words  as  the  true  exponents  of  their  meaning. 

"  The  lovers  of  a  strong  consolidated  government,  have  laboured  strenuously,  and,  I  fear, 
with  too  much  success,  to  remove  every  available  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  congress. 
The  tendency  of  their  principles  is  to  establish  that  legislative  omnipotence^  which  is  the 
Jundamental  principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and  which  renders  every  form  of  written 
constitution  idle  and  useless.  They  suffer  themselves  to  be  too  much  attracted  by  the 
splendours  of  a  great  central  power.  Dazzled  by  these  splendours,  they  lose  sight  of  the 
more  useful,  yet  less  ostentatious  purposes  of  the  state  governments,  and  seem  to  be  un- 
conscious that,  in  building  up  this  huge  temple  of  federal  power,  they  necessarily  destroy 
those  less  pretending  structures,  from  which  alone  they  derive  shelter,  protection,  and 
safety.  Tms  is  the  ignis  fatuus  which  has  so  often  deceived  nations,  and  betrayed  them 
into  the  slough  of  despotism.  On  all  such,  the  impressive  warning  of  Patrick  Henry, 
drawn  from  die  lessons  of  all  experience,  would  be  utterly  lost.  *  Those  nations  who  have 
gone  in  search  of  grandeur,  power,  and  splendour,  have  also  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  been  the 
victims  of  their  own  folly.  While  they  acquired  those  visionary  blessings,  they  lost  their 
freedom.'  The  consolidationists  forget  these  wholesome  truths,  m  their  eagerness  to  invest 
the  federal  government,  with  every  power  which  is  necessary  to  realise  their  visions  in  a 
gpreat  and  splendid  nation.     Hence  they  do  not  discriminate  between  the  several  classes  of 
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federal  powers,  but  contend  for  aH  of  them,  with  the  same  blind  and  deroted  zeaL  It  is 
remarkable  that,  in  the  exercise  of  all  those  functions  of  the  federal  goremmeni  whitii 
concern  our  foreign  relations,  scarcely  a  case  can  be  supposed  requiiing  the  aid  of  aay  im- 
plied or  incidental  power,  as  to  whicn  any  serious  doubt  can  arise.  ^  The  powers  of  that 
government,  as  to  all  such  matters,  are  so  distinctly  and  plainly  pointed  oat,  in  tiie  jm 
letter  of  the  constitution  ;  and  they  are  so  ample  for  all  the  purposes  contemplated,  dial  it 
is  only  necessary  to  understand  them  according  to  their  phun  meaning,  and  to  exettam 
them  according  to  their  acknowledged  extent.  No  auxiliaries  are  required  ;  the  govern- 
ment has  only  to  go  on  in  the  execution  of  its  trusts,  with  powers  at  once  ample  and  «d- 
questioned.  It  is  only  in  matters  which  concern  our  domestic jpoliey,  that  nay  aeiioas 
struggle  for  federal  power  has  ever  arisen,  or  is  likely  to  arise.  Here,  that  love  of  wfHeor 
dour  and  display,  which  deludes  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind,  unites  with  tluit  sJf-ia- 
terest  by  which  all  mankind  are  swayed,  m  i^grandising  the  federal  govemmcnt,  asd 
adding  to  its  powers.  He  who  thinks  it  better  to  belong  to  a  splendid  and  diowy  gonta- 
ment,  than  to  a  free  and  happy  one,  naturally  seeks  to  surround  all  our  instxtiiti^His  with  a 
gaudy  pageantry,  which  belongs  only  to  aristocratic  or  monarchical  systems.  But  tlie 
great  struggle  is  for  those  various  and  extended  powers  from  the  exercise  of  whii^  avarke 
may  expect  its  gratifications.  Hence  the  desire  for  a  profuse  expenditure  of  pabKc  mioaej, 
audi  hence  the  thousand  schemes  under  the  name  of  internal  improvements,  by  ineai»  of 
which  hungry  contractors  may  plunder  the  public  treasury,  and  wily  speculators  prey  i^mq 
the  less  skmul  and  cunning.  And  hence,  too,  another  sort  of  legislation,  the  most  vidoos 
of  the  whole,  which,  projesnng  a  fair  and  legitimate  object  of  public  good,  looks,  realfy, 
only  to  the  promotion  oi  private  interests.  It  is  thus  that  classes  are  united  m  sajqportii^ 
the  powers  of  government,  and  an  interest  is  created  strong  enough  to  cairy  all  measures 
and  sustiun  all  abuses. 

'*  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  to  all  these  subjects  of  domestic  coneem,  there  is  b» 
absolute  necessity  that  the  federal  government  should  possess  any  power  at  aU.  Thcj  are 
all  such  as  the  state  governments  are  perfectly  competent  to  manage  ;  and  the  wtasi  com- 
petent, because  each  state  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is  useful  or  necessary  to  itself.  Theie 
IS,  then,  no  room  to  complain  of  any  want  of  power  to  do  whatever  the  interests  of  the 
people  require  to  be  done. 

"  Here,  then,  are  aU  die  powers  which  it  is  necessary  that  government  should  posKss ; 
not  lodged  in  one  place,  but  distributed  ;  not  the  power  of  the  state  governments,  nor  of  the 
federal  government,  but  the  aggregate  of  their  several  and  respective  powers.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  functions  which  the  state  governments  are  forbidden  to  exercise,  tiie  federal 
government  need  not  look  beyond  the  letter  of  its  charter  for  any  needful  power ;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  any  other  function,  there  is  still  less  necessity  that  it  should  do  so ;  becisse, 
whatever  power  that  government  does  not  plainly  possess,  is  plainly  possessed  by  the  state 
governments. 

^*  A  clause  in  the  constitution  allows  representation  to  three-fifUis  of  ihe  slaves.* 
Judge  Story  considers  the  compromise  upon  this  subject  as  imjust  in  principle,  and  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  the  people  of  the  non-slave-holding  states.  USt,  John  Adams  was  id  a 
different  opinion.  He  said,  in  the  convention  which  nramed  the  constitution,  *  that  as  to 
the  numbers  of  the  people  being  taken  as  the  index  of  the  wealth  of  the  state,  it  was  of  do 
consequence  by  what  name  you  called  your  people,  whether  by  that  of  freemen  or  slaves ; 
that  in  some  countries  the  laibouring  poor  are  called  freemen,  in  others  they  are  caDed 
slaves  ;  but  that  the  difference  as  to  the  state  was  imaginary.  That  five  hundred  free- 
men would  produce  no  more  profits  £qt  the  payment  of  taxes  than  five  hundred  slavea 
Therefore  the  state  in  which  the  labourers  are  called  freemen  should  be  taxed  no  more 
than  that  in  which  the  labourers  are  called  slaves. 

*'  If  slaves  are  peoplcy  as  forming  the  measure  of  national  wealth,  and,  conseqneotfy, 
of  taxation ;  and  if  taxation  and  representation  be  placed  upon  the  same  princtpie,  aod 
regulated  by  the  same  ratio,  then  thiub  slaves  are  people,  in  fixmg  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion, is  a  logical  sequitur  which  no  one  can  possibly  deny. 

'*  But  it  is  objected  that  slaves  are  property ^  and,  for  that  reason  are  not  more  entitled 

*  The  slaves  have  no  voice  in  elections. 
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to  r^resentation  than  any  other  species  of  property.  But  they  are  also  people^  and,  upon 
analogous  principles,  are  entitled  to  representation  as  people.  It  is  in  tins  character  alone 
that  the  non-slave-holding  states  hare  a  right  to  consider  them  as  has  already  been  shown, 
and  in  ihis  character  alone  is  it  just  to  consider  them.  We  ought  to  presume  that  every 
slave  occupies  a  place  which,  hut  for  his  presence,  would  be  occupied  by  a  firee  white  man, 
and,  if  this  were  so,  every  one,  and  not  three-fifths  only,  would  be  represented ;  but  the 
states  who  hold  no  slaves  have  no  right  to  complain,  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  other 
states,  so  long  as  the  labour  of  the  slave  contributes  as  much  to  the  common  stock  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  as  the  labour  of  the  white  man.  It  is  enough  that  a  state  possesses  a 
certain  number  of  people^  of  living  rational  beings,  we  are  not  to  inquire  whether  they  be 
black,  or  white,  or  tawny,  nor  what  are  their  peculiar  relations  among  one  another.  If  the 
slave  of  the  south  be  property,  of  what  nature  is  that  property,  and  what  kind  of  interest 
has  the  owner  in  it  ?  He  has  a  right  to  the  profits  ot  the  slave's  labour.  And  so  the 
master  of  an  indented  apprentice  has  a  right  to  the  profits  of  his  labour.  It  is  true,  one 
holds  the  right  for  the  lue  of  the  slave,  and  the  other  only  for  a  time  limited  in  the  appren- 
tice's indentures  ;  but  this  is  a  difference  only  in  the  extent^  and  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
interest.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  owner  of  a  slave  has,  in  most  states,  a  right  to  uU  him ; 
but  this  is  only  because  the  laws  of  the  state  authorise  him  to  do  so.  And,  in  like  manner, 
the  indentures  of  an  apprentice  may  be  transferred  if  the  laws  of  the  state  will  allow  it.  In 
all  these  respects,  therefore,  the  slave  and  the  indented  apprentice  stand  upon  precisely  the 
same  principle.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  both  property,  and  neither  of  tnem  can  be 
regarded  as  a  free  man  ;  and  if  the  one  be  not  entitled  to  representation,  the  other  also 
should  be  denied  that  right.  Whatever  be  the  difference  of  tn^  relations  to  the  separate 
members  of  the  community,  in  the  eye  of  that  community  they  are  both  people.  Here, 
again,  Mr.  Adams  shall  speak  for  me  ;  and  our  country  has  produced  few  men  who  could 
speak  more  wisely :  '  A  slave,  may  indeed,  from  the  custom  of  speech,  be  more  properiy 
called  the  wealth  of  hb  master,  than  the  free  labourer  might  be  called  the  wealth  of  his 
employer ;  but  as  to  the  state  both  are  equally  its  wealth,  and  should  therefore  equally  add 
to  the  quota  of  its  tax.*  Yes ;  and  consequently,  they  should  equally  add  to  the  quota  of 
its  representation. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  constitution  is  wholly  silent  in  regard  to  the  power  of  re- 
moval from  office.  The  appointing  power  is  in  the  president  and  senate ;  the  president 
nominaling,  and  the  senate  confirming.  But  the  power  to  remove  from  office,  seems  never 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  convention  at  all,  for  they  have  given  no  directions 
whatever  upon  the  subject.  The  consequence  has  been  precisely  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  severe  contest  for  the  possession  of  that  power,  and  the  ultimate  usurpation  of 
it,  by  that  department  of  the  government  to  which  it  ou^ht  never  to  be  entrusted.  In  the 
absence  of  all  precise  directions  upon  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  the  power  to  remove 
ought  to  attend  the  power  to  appoint ;  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  the  offices  of  the 
country  withxsompetent  incumbents,  cannot  possibly  execute  that  trust  fully  and  well,  unless 
they  have  power  to  correct  their  own  errors  and  mistakes,  by  removing  the  unworthy,  and 
substituting  better  men  in  their  places.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  construction  of 
our  constitution.  It  was  for  a  long  time  strenuously  contended  for  by  a  large  party  in  the 
country,  and  was  finally  yielded,  rather  to  the  confidence  which  the  country  reposed  in  the 
virtues  of  Washington,  than  to  any  conviction  that  it  was  properly  an  executive  power,  be- 
long^g  only  to  me  president.  It  is  true  of  Washington  alone,  of  all  the  truly  great  of 
the  earth,  that  he  never  inflicted  an  injury  upon  his  country,  except  only  such  as  proceeded 
from  the  excess  of  his  own  virtues.  His  known  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  purity,  inspired  us 
with  a  confidence,  and  a  feeling  of  security  against  the  abuses  of  power,  which  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  many  precedents,  duigerous  to  public  liberty  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  man. 

'^  Another  striking  imperfection  of  the  constitution,  as  respects  the  executive  depart- 
ment, is  found  in  the  veto  power.  Tfie  right  to  forbid  the  people  to  pass  whatever  laws 
they  please,  is  the  right  to  deprive  them  of  self  government.* 

*  So  thoroughly  is  this  right  of  the  people  to  make  the  laws  understood  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, that  the  royal  disallowance  of  any  bill  is  never  contemplated  ;  and,  although  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  disallowance  still  exists,  dejurcy  it  has  long  ceased  defactoy  by  dmuage. 
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'^  The  re-eligibiHty  oi  the  president,  from  term  to  term,  is  the  necessary  aouree  of  mm- 
berless  abases  ;  at  present  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  Presidents  are  now  madey  wot  2y 
the  free  suffrages  of  the  people,  but  by  party  management,  and  there  are  always  mofe  thia 
one  in  the  successfiil  party,  who  are  looking  to  their  own  torn  in  the  presidentiaL  offiee.  h 
is  too  early,  yet,  for  a  monopoly  of  that  high  honour  ;  but  the  time  will  come,  within  the 
natural  course  of  things,  when  the  actual  incumbent  will  find  means  to  buy  off  of^raeitioii, 
and  to  insure  a  continuance  in  oflBce,  by  prostituting  the  trusts  which  b^on^  to  it.  We 
cannot  hope  to  be  free  from  the  evils  wmch  result  from  an  abuse  of  presidential  power 
and  patronage,  until  that  officer  shall  be  ehgible  only  for  one  term,  a  long-  term  liF  yoa 
please  ;  and  until  he  shall  be  rendered  more  easily,  and  directly  respcmsifale  to  the  power 
which  appoints  him." 

ADDRESS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

FRE8IDSNT  OF   THE  UHITED   STATES,   TO  HIS  FELLOW-CITIZERS,    OH    DBCIJKINO     BEUG 

CONSIDERED  A   CANDIDATE  FOB  THEIR  FUTURE   SUFFRAGES. 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens. — The  period  for  a  new  election  of  citiaen  to  adsii- 
nister  the  executive  g^yemment  of  the  United  States  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time 
actually  arrived,  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is 
to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  con- 
duce to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  i^prise  you  of  die 
resolution  I  have  formed  to  decline  being  considered  among  the  number  of  thoee,  oat  c£ 
whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  resolution  hat 
not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation 
which  binds  a  dutiful  citiien  to  his  country ;  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  aenriee 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  seal  for 
your  future  interest ;  no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness  ;  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  contimumce  hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suffirages  have 
twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and 
to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped,  that  it  would  have 
been  much  earlier  in  my  power  consistently  vnth  motives,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
disregard,  to  return  to  tnat  retirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The 
strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed 
and  critical  posture  of  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons 
entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no  long^  rendeis 
the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  propriety ;  and  am 
persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  service,  that  in  tne  present  circum- 
stances of  om*  countiy,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  witn  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the 
proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have,  with  good 
intentions,  contributed  towards  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the  government, 
the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still 
more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself;  and  eveiy 
day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  re* 
tirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances 
have  g^ven  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe,  that  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  tne  political  seene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debt 
of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country  for  the  many  honours  it  has  confened 
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upon   mo  ;  still  more  for  the  stead^ut  confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me ;  and  for 
the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolahle  attachment,  by  ser- 
▼ices  faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  unequiu  to  my  zeaL     If  benefits  have 
resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  our  prake,  and 
€L8  an  instructive  example  in  our  annalsy  that  under  circumstances  in  which  the  passions, 
agitcUed  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead^  amidst  appearances  sometimes  du» 
bums,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging, — in  situations,  in  which  not  unfre- 
quently  want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism, — the  constancy  of  your 
support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,   and  a  guarantee   of  the  plans,  by 
tohicA  they  were  effected.     Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with 
me  to  the  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows,  that  Heaven  may  continue  to 
you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence — that  your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be 
perpetual — that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  handa^  may  be  sacredly 
maintained — that  its  administration  in  every  department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and 
virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the  auspices  of 
liberty,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this 
blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them  tne  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affec- 
tion, and  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but 
with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your 
frequent  review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the  result  ot  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsider- 
able observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity 
as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more  freeaom,  as  you  can  only  feel  in 
them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  fiiend,  who  can  possibly  have  no  personal 
motive  to  bias  his  counseL  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommen- 
dation of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you. 
It  is  justly  so  ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  reial  independence,  the  support 
of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your  safety  ;  of  your  prosperity ;  of 
that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  diffe- 
rent causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed, 
to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political 
fortress,  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  con- 
stantly and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  oi  your  national  union  to  your  col- 
lective and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immove- 
able attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity,  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety  ; 
discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  aban- 
doned ;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together 
the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or 
choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The 
name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the 
just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  tne  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political 
principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together ;  the  independ- 
ence and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common 
dangers,  suffenngs,  and  successes. 

but  these  considerations,  however  powerfuUy  they  address  themselves  to  your  sensibi- 
lity, are  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  i^ply  more  immediately  to  your  interest.  Here 
every  portion  of  our  country  nnds  the  most  commanding  motiyes  for  carefully  guarding 
and  preserying  the  union  ox  the  whole. 
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The  Nartky  in  in  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  Somthj  protected  hy  the  €<pial  Imws 
of  a  common  goyemment,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter,  great  additional  reaourcea 
of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing  indi^tiy. 
The  South  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  hj  the  agency  of  the  Norths  sees  its  agri- 
culture grow,  and  its  commerce  expand.  Tuminfi^  partly  into  its  own  diannels  the  nftfimen 
of  the  Northy  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  myigorated ;  and  while  it  contributes,  in 
different  ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  narigation,  it  looks 
forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequaUy  adapted. 
The  East  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds,  and  in  the  progressiTe  im- 
proyement  of  interior  communications,  by  land  and  water,  wiU  more  and  more  find  a 
yaluable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings  from  abr<Mid,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  West  derives  firom  the  EcLSt  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort ;  and  what  is 
perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  in« 
dispensable  outlets  for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  niture  marftiBie 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed byan  indissoluble  community  of  inte- 
rests as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can  h<^  this  essential  advan- 
tage wheth^  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  tmnatonl 
connection  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular  interest 
in  union,  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and  efforts, 
ffreater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportionably  greater  security  from  external  danger,  a 
less  frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations ;  and  what  is  of  inestimable 
value,  they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from  those  Inroils  and  wars  between  them- 
selves, which  so  frequently  afflict  neighbouring  countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government ;  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sufiicient  to  produce,  but  whidi 
opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  imbitter.  Hence, 
lucewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  establishments,  v^nch, 
under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  reeparded  as 
particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty ;  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ougnt  to  be 
considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  lib^ly,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  oidear  to 
you  the  preservation  of  tne  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  eveir  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind, 
and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primaiy  object  of  a  patriotic  desire.  Is 
there  a  doubt,  whether  a  common  government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere  ? — Let  expe- 
rience solve  it  To  listen  to  mere  speculation,  in  such  a  case,  were  criminaL  We  are  au- 
thorised to  hope  that  a  proper  organisation  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  go- 
vernments for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It 
is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment  With  such  powerful  and  obrious  motives  to 
union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experiment  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its 
impracticability,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those,  who^  in  any 
quarter,  may  endeavour  to  weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious 
concern,  that  any  ground  should  be  furnished  for  characterising  parties,  by  geographkal 
discriminations — Northern  and  Southern — Atlantic  and  Western  ;  whence  designing  men 
may  endeavour  to  excite  a  belief^  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  particular  districts  is  to  misrepre- 
sent the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against 
the  jealousies  and  heart-bumines  which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations  :  they  tend 
to  render  alien  to  each  other,  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  aflectioo. 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  union,  a  government  for  the  whc^  is  indis- 
pensable. No  alliances,  however,  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  substitute ; 
they  will  ineritably  experience  the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all  alliances,  in  all 
times,  have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your 
first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  government  better  calculated  than  your 
former  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  common  ccmcems. 
This  government,  the  ofi^ring  of  your  own  chmce,  uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adapted 
upon  full  investigation,  and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the 
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distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing,  within  itself,  a 
proyision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your  support. 
Bespect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are  duties 
enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  government.  But,  the 
constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacred  and  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right 
of  the  people  to  establish  government^  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey 
Ae  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  e^cecution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associations,  under 
whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  character  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe 
the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fiatal  tendency. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and  the  permanency  of  your  present 
hi^py  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discountenance  irregular  opposition  to 
its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon 
its  principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts. 

In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  government,  as  of  other  human  institutions ; 
and  remember,  especially,  that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common  interest, 
in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  govemment>, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian. 

C>f  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  wnich  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religfion  and  mo- 
rality are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism, 
who  would  labour  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props 
of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equaUy  vrith  the  pious  man,  ought 
to  respect  and  to  cherish  them. 

It  IS  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  govem- 
tnent.  The  rule  indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  n^e  government. 
Who  that  is  a  sincere  firiend  to  it  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  B&bric  ? 

Ptomote  then^  as  an  object  of  primary  importance^  institutions  for  the  general  diffu- 
tion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion^  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One  me- 
thod  of  preserving  it^  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  tts  possible,  avoiding  occasions  of  expense, 
by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering  also,  that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it ;  avoiding  likewise  the 
accumulation  of  aebt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not 
Ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The 
execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  representatives ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  es- 
sential that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind  that  towards  the  payment  of  debts  there 
must  be  revenue ;  that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes  ;  and  no  taxes  can  be  devised 
which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant ;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties), 
ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candSd  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue  which 
the  public  exigencies  may,  at  any  time,  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  totoards  all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  do'es 
not  equally  enjoin  it  f  It  wUl  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  {at  no  distant 
period)  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  novel  example  of  a 
people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  time  and  thingfs,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary 
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advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it  be  diat  ProTidenee 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at 
lenst,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas  !  is  it  ren- 
deied  impossible  by  its  Wees? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  permaDent,  inve- 
terate antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attachments  for  oUierSy  should 
be  excluded  ;  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be 
cultivated. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  £dlow- 
citizens),  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantli/  awake ;  since  history  and  ex- 
perience prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  g^ovem- 
ment.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  becomes  the  instnmiait 
of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  ext^iding  our  com- 
mercial relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possible.  So  far  as 
we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  fidtLt  Here 
let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  r»note  rda- 
tion.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essen- 
tially foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combi- 
nations and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Oiu:  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  piursue  a  different  course. 
If  we  remain  one  people,  imder  an  eflicient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we 
may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance  ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitmle  as 
will  cause  the  neutrality,  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected ; 
when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  wiU  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation  ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  inte- 
rest, guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own^  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  amlntion,  nvalship,  interest, 
humour,  or  caprice  ? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  ^ 
foreign  world  ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  capable  of  patronising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no 
less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  afiairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I 
repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  in  a  respectable  de- 
fensive posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  hu- 
manity, and  interest.     But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial 
hand;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  f&vours  or  preferences ;  consulting  the  natoial 
course  of  things ;  difiFiising  and  diversifying,  by  gentle  means,  the  streams  of  oommeree, 
but  forcing  nothing ;  establishing,  with  the  powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a 
stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  sup- 
port them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circumstances  and 
mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  abandoned 
or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate  ;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that 
it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours  from  another  ;  thiU  it  most  paj, 
with  a  portion  of  its  independence,  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character ;  tlttt 
by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  fer 
nominal  favours,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.   Th^e 
can  be  no  grater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favours  from  nation  to  natkm. 
It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  fiiend,  I 
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dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish ;  that  they 
will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prerent  our  nation  from  running  the  course 
"which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  nations ;  but,  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself,  that 
they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good  ;  that  they  may  now 
and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue,  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism ;  this  hope  will  be  a  full 
recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  oy  which  tney  have  been  dictated. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsistmg  war  in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22nd  of  April, 
1 793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and  by  that  of  your 
representatives,  in  both  houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has  continually  go- 
verned me  ;  uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well 
satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circmnstances  of  the  case,  had  a  riglit  to  take, 
and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  de- 
termined, as  fiEir  as  should  depend  on  me,  to  maintain  it,  with  moderation,  perseverance, 
and  firmness. 

Though  in  revievdng  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of  inten- 
tional error,  I  am  neverweless,  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I 
may  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Al- 
mighty to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils,  to  which  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me 
the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence ;  and  that,  after 
forfy-nve  years  of  my  nfe  dedicated  to  its  service,  vrith  an  upright  zeal,  the  fetults  of 
incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions 
of  rest 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love 
towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his 
progenitors  for  several  generations,  I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat,  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realise,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partakiug,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government — 
the  ever  favourite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares, 
labours,  and  dangers. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
United  States^  September  17,  1796. 


COURTS  OF  LAW,  OR  JUDICIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  United  States  vest  the  judicial  authority  in  one  supreme  court,  forty-two  district  courts, 

court 

ton.  .  *         ^ 

supreme  court  and  the  judge  of  the  district  preside  in  each  circuit  court. 

A  district  court  is  presided  in  by  the  district  judge  alone.  Appeals  are  allowed  from  the  dis- 
trict to  the  circuit  courts  in  cases  wbere  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  the  sum 
or  value  of  fifty  dollars ;  and  from  the  circuit  courts  to  the  supreme  court,  in  cases  where  the 
matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of  two  thousand  dollars.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  inconvenience  of  attending  a  court  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  is  very 
great,  the  district  court  is  invested  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  circuit  court.  Eacli  state  forms  a  dis- 
trict, for  holding  district  and  circuit  courts,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  two  districts.  There  are, 
also,  territorial  courts.  These  change  that  character  on  the  territory  assuming  the  rank  of  a  state. 
In  the  dbtrict  of  Columbia  there  is  also  a  circuit  court,  which  exercises,  under  the  authority  ot 
congress,  common  law  and  equity  jurisdiction.  •    ^  k 

Each  court  has  a  clerk,  a  public  attorney,  or  prosecutor,  and  a  marshal ;  all  anpointed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerks,  who  are  named  by  the  courts. 
ITie  compensation  of  the  judges  is  fixed  by  law  ;  that  of  the  clerks,  attorneys,  and  marshals,  con- 
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sists  of  fees,  and  in  a  few  instano^,  as  it  regards  attorneys  and  marshals,  of  a  yearly  salary  of  about 
200  dollars.  The  appointmenU  are  made  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  adfice  and  conseat 
of  the  senate. 

By  an  act  of  congress  (15th  of  May,  1820),  district  attorneys  are  appointed  for  four  years,  re- 
movable at  pleasure.  Marslials  Iiave  always  iield  their  offices  for  four  years,  removable  at  plea- 
sure. Tlie  judges  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  can  be  remoyed  only  on  im- 
peachment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  coDtroveisies  of  a 
civil  nature  where  a  state  is  a  party,  except  between  a  state  and  its  citizens  ;  and  except  abo  be- 
tween a  state  and  citizens  of  other  states,  or  aliens ;  in  which  latter  case  it  has  origina!,  bat  not 
exclusive,  jurisdiction.  It  has,  exclusively,  all  such  jurisdiction  of  suits  or  proceedings  againa 
ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers,  or  their  domestics  or  domestic  servants,  as  a  court  of  law 
can  have  or  exercise  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations ;  and  original,  but  not  exclusive,  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  suits  brought  by  ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers,  in  which  a  consul  or  vioe^oDsul 
is  a  party.  The  supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from  final  decrees  and  judgments  of  tfae 
circuit  courts  in  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
2000  dollars,  and  from  final  decrees  and  judgments  of  the  highest  courts  of  tlie  several  states  ia 
certain  cases,  as  hereinafler  mentioned.  It  nas  power  to  issue  writs  of  prohibition  to  the  district 
courts,  when  proceeding  as  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  writs  of  nuixdgmm 
in  cases  warranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of  law,  to  any  courts  appointed,  or  persons  holding 
office,  under  tlie  authority  of  the  United  States.  The  trial  of  issues,  in  fact,  in  the  supreme  court, 
in  all  actions  at  law  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  by  jury, 

A  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  suit,  in  the  bluest  court  ot  law  or  equity  of  a  state  in  which 
a  decision  in  the  suit  could  be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validly  of  a  treaty  or  statnte 
of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under,  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  validity ; 
or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under  any 
state,  on  the  ground  ot  their  being  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  such  their  validity ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  con- 
struction of  any  clause  of  the  constitution,  or  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  commission  held  under 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privilege,  or  exemption,  spedally  set 
up  or  claimed  by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of  the  constitution,  treaty,  statute,  or  commission ; 
may  be  re-examined,  and  reversed  or  affirmed,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  upon 
a  writ  of  error  ;  the  citation  being  signed  by  the  chief  justice,  or  judge,  or  chancellor,  of  the  court 
rendering  or  passing  the  judgment  or  decree  complained  of,  or  by  a  justice  of  the  Supreine  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations,  and  the  writ  has  the 
same  effect,  as  if  the  judgment  or  decree  complained  of  had  been  rendered  or  passed  in  a  circuit 
court ;  and  the  proceeding  upon  the  reversal  is  also  the  same,  except  tliat  the  supreme  court,  in- 
stead of  remanding  the  cause  for  a  final  decision,  may,  at  their  discretion,  if  the  cause  shaH  have 
been  once  remanded  before,  proceed  to  a  final  decision  of  the  same,  and  award  execution.  But 
no  other  error  can  be  assigned  or  regarded  as  a  eround  of  reversal  in  any  such  case,  than  such  as 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  record,  and  immediately  respects  tlie  before-mentioned  questions  of 
validity  or  construction  of  the  said  constitution,  treaties,  statutes,  commissions,  or  authorities, 
in  dispute. 

M  r .  U  pshur  observes  that, "  Sovereign  nations  do  not  ask  their  judges  wliat  are  their  rights,  nor  do 
they  limit  their  powers  by  judicial  precedents.  Still  less  do  they  entrust  these  important  subjects  to 
judicial  tribunals  not  their  own,  and,  least  of  all,  to  the  tribunals  of  that  power  aoainst  whidi  their 
own  power  is  asserted.  It  would  have  been  a  gross  inconsistency  in  tlie  states  of  our  union  to  do 
this,  since  they  have  shown,  in  every  part  of  their  compact  witii  one  another,  the  most  jealous  care 
of  their  separate  sovereignty  and  independence.  It  is  true  they  have  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  federal  tribunals  in  certain  specified  cases,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  so  long  as 
they  desire  tlie  continiuince  of  their  present  union,  they  will  feci  themselves  bound,  in  every  case 
which  comes  plainly  within  their  agreement.  There  is  no  necessity  to  call  in  tlie  aid  of  the 
supreme  court  to  ascertain  to  what  subjects,  and  how  far,  that  agreement  extends.  So  &r  as  it  is 
plain,  it  will  be  strictly  observed,  as  national  feith  and  honour  require ;  there  is  no  other  g;ua- 
rantee.  So  far  as  it  is  not  plain,  or  so  far  as  it  may  be  the  will  and  pleasure  of  any  state  to  deny 
or  to  resist  it,  the  utter  impotency  of  courts  of  justice  to  settle  the  difficulty  will  be  manifested 
beyond  all  doubt.  They  will  be  admonished  of  their  responsibility  to  the  power  which  created 
them.  The  Stales  created  them  :  they  are  but  an  emanation  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  states, 
and  can  neither  limit  nor  control  that  power. 

"  Ordinarily,  the  judiciary  are  the  proper  interpreters  of  the  powers  of  government,  but  they 
interpret  in  subordination  to  the  power  which  created  them.  In  governments  established  by  an 
aggregate  people,  such  as  are  those  of  the  states,  a  proper  corrective  is  always  found  in  the 
people  themselves.  If  the  judicial  interpretation  confer  too  much  or  too  little  power  on  the  go- 
vernment, a  ready  remedy  is  found  in  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  But  in  our  federal 
system  the  evil  is  witliout  remedy,  if  the  federal  courts  be  allowed  to  ^x  the  limits  of  federal 
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power  with  reference  to  those  of  the  states.    It  would  place  every  thing  in  ttie  state  govern^ 
ments,  except  their  mere  existence,  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  department  of  the  federal  government. 
The  maxim,  stare  deckis,  is  not  always  adhered  to  hy  our  courts  ;  their  own  decisions  are  not  held 
to  be  absolutely  binding  upon  themselves.    They  may  establish  a  right  to-day  and  unsettle  it  to- 
morrow.   A  decision  of  the  supreme  court  might  arrest  a  state  in  the  full  exercise  of  an  important 
and  necessary  power,  which  a  previous  decision  of  the  same  court  liad  ascertained  that  she  pos- 
sessed.   Thus  the  powers  of  the  state  governments,  as  to  many  important  objects,  might  be  kept 
indeterminate  and  constantly  liable  to  change,  so  that  they  would  lose  their  efficiency,  and  forfeit 
all  title  to  confidence  and  respect.     It  is  true  that  in  this  case  too,  there  is  a  postibk  corrective 
in  the  power  to  amend  the  constitution.     But  that  power  is  not  with  tlie  aggrieved  state  alone  ; 
it  could  be  exerted  only  in  connexion  with  other  states,  whose  aid  she  miglit  not  be  aUe  to  con>- 
mand.     And  even  if  she  could  command  it,  the  process  would  be  too  slow  to  afford  effectual 
relief.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  free  and  sovereign  state  ever  designed  to  surrender 
her  power  of  sell-protection  in  a  case  like  this,  or  ever  meant  to  authorise  any  other  power  to 
reduce  her  to  a  situation  so  helpless  and  contemptible.     Thb  want  of  uniformity  and  fixiedness  in 
the  decisions  of  courts  renders  the  supreme  court  the  most  unfit  umpire  that  could  be  selected, 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  states,  on  questions  involving  their  respective  rights  and 
powers.    Suppose  tl^t  the  United  States  should  resolve  to  ctit  a  canal  through  the  territory  of 
Virginia^  and  being  resisted,  the  supreme  court  should  decide  that  they  had  a  riglit  to  do  so. 
Suppose  that  when  the  work  was  completed,  a  similar  attempt  should  be  made  in  Massachusetts, 
and  being  resisted,  the  same  court  sliould  decide  that  they  had  no  ri|;fat  to  do  so.    The  effect 
would  be  that  the  United  States  would  possess  a  right  in  one  state,  which  it  did  not  possess  in 
another.    Suppose  that  Virginia  shoula  impose  a  tax  on  tlie  arsenals,  dockyards,  &c.,  of  the 
United  States  within  her  territory,  and  that,  in  a  suit  to  determine  the  right,  the  supreme  court 
should  decide  in  favour  of  it     Suppose  that  a  like  attempt  should  be  made  by  Massachusetts, 
and,  upon  a  similar  appeal  to  that  court,  it  should  decide  agahui  it ;  Virginia  would  enjoy  a  right 
in  reference  to  the  United  States,  which  would  be  denied  to  Massachusetts.    Other  cases  may  be 
supposed  involving  like  consequences,  and  showing  the  absurdity  of  submitting  to  courts  of  justice 
the  decision  of  controversies  between  governments,  involving  the   extent  and  nature  of  their 
powers. 

"  I  know  that  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  on  constitutional  questions  have  been  very 
consistent  and  uniform ;  but  that  affords  no  proof  that  they  will  be  so  through  all  time  to  come. 
It  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument  that  they  may  be  otherwise. 

^  Yielding,  therefore,  to  the  supreme  court  dl  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  which  properly 
belongs  to  it,  we  cannot  safely  or  wisely  repose  in  it  the  vast  trust  of  ascertaining,  defining,  or 
limiting  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  states." 

CircuU  CourU.— The  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  have  original  cognisance,  concurrent 
with  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  of  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature,  at  common  law,  or  in  equity, 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  costs,  the  sum  or  value  of  500  dollars,  and 
the  United  States  are  plaintiffs  or  petitioners,  or  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  the  suit  is  between 
a  citizen  of  the  state  where  the  suit  is  brought  and  a  citizen  of  another  state.  They  have  exclu- 
sive cognisance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  cognisable  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
(except  where  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States  otherwise  direct),  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  districts  courts  of  the  crimes  and  offences  cognisable  therein.  But  no  person  can  be  arrested 
in  one  district  for  trial  in  another,  in  any  civil  action,  before  a  circuit  or  district  court.  No  civil 
suit  can  be  brought,  before  either  of  the  said  courts,  against  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States, 
by  any  original  process,  in  any  other  district  than  that  whereof  he  is  an  inhabitant,  or  in  which 
he  sliall  be  found  at  the  time  of  serving  the  writ ;  and  no  district  or  circuit  court  has  cognisance 
of  any  suit  to  recover  the  contents  of  any  promissory  note,  or  other  chose  in  action,  in  ravour  of 
an  assignee,  unless  a  suit  might  have  been  prosecuted  in  such  court  to  recover  the  said  con- 
tends if  no  assignment  had  been  made,  except  in  cases  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

The  circuit  courts  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  final  decrees  and  judgments  of  the  district 
courts,  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of  fifty  dollars.  They 
also  have  jurisdiction  of  certain  cases,  which  may  be  removed  into  tliem  before  trial  from  the 
state  courts.  But  no  district  judge  (sitting  in  a  circuit  court)  can  give  a  vote  in  any  case  of 
appeal,  or  error,  from  his  own  decision  ;  but  may  assign  the  reasons  of  such  his  decision.—The 
trial  of  issues,  in  feet,  in  the  circuit  courts  in  all  suits,  except  those  of  equity  and  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  is  by  jury. 

District  CourU.— The  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts  of 
the  several  states,  cognisance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  tliat  are  cognisable  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  committed  within  their  respective  districts,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  where  no 
other  punishment  than  whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty  stripes,  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  dollars, 
or  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  is  to  be  inflicted,  and  also  have  exclusive 
original  cognisance  of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  including  all 
seizures  under  laws  of  impost,  navigation,  or  trade,  of  the  United  States,  where  the  seizures  arc 
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made  on  waters  whidi  are  narigable  from  the  sea  by  ressek  often  or  more  tons  burthen*  withio 
their  respective  districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  high  seas,  saving  to  suitors,  in  all  cases,  the  right  of 
a  common  law  remedy,  where  the  common  law  is  competent  to  give  it ;  and  also  have  excJnsive 
original  cognisance  of  all  seizures,  on  land  or  other  waters  than  as  aforesaid,  made,  and  of  all 
suiu  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  And  tbey  also 
have  cognisance,  concurrent  with  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  or  their  drcoit  courts,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  all  causes  where  an  alien  sues  for  a  tort  only  in  violation  of  the  law  of  natiooa,  or 
a  treaty  of  the  United  States.  They  also  have  cognisance,  concurrent  as  last-mentioDed,  of  all 
suits  at  common  law,  where  the  United  States  sue,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  amounts,  exdnsii^ 
of  costs,  to  the  sum  or  value  of  100  dollars.  Th^  also  have  jurisdiction,  exdusiv^dy  of  the 
courts  of  the  several  states,  of  all  suits  against  consuu  or  vice-consuls,  except  for  offences  above 
the  description  aforesaid.  The  trial  of  issues,  in  fact,  in  the  district  courts,  in  all  causes  esoept 
civil  causes  ofadmiraltv  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  is  by  jury. 

An  act  of  the  18th  of  December,  1812,  requires  the  district  and  territorial  judges  of  the 
United  States  to  reside  within  the  districts  and  territories,  respecUvely,  for  which  they  are 
appointed;  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  judge,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
Sftates,  to  exercise  the  profession  or  employment  of  counsel  or  attorney,  or  to  be  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  And  any  person  offending  against  the  injunction  or  prohibition  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

The  salaries  of  judges,  &c.,  of  the  supr^ne  court  are : — chief  justice,  5000  doUan ;  eig^ 
associate  judges,  each  4i<X)  dollars ;  attorney-general,  4000  dollars ;  reporter,  1000  dollars  ;  dak, 
fees,  &c 

The  circuit  courts  are  presided  over  by  judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  and  without  any 
additional  salary. 


List  of  District  Courts  and  Compensations  of  Judges,  Attorneys-general,  and  Mawhals. 


JUDGES. 


DlSTRIOTf. 


Main* 

New  Hampphire 

MaMAcboMtts 

Coanecticnt 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

N.  DiMrict,  N.y 

8.  Distriet,  N.Y 

New  Jeraey 

B.  Districr,  Penn 

W.  District,  Penn. ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia,  B.  Diet. 

Virgiaia.W.  Diat..... 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama,  N.  Diet  .... 

Alabama,  8.  Dist 

Mie«iaaippi,  N.  Diat....| 


Com* 

pensa- 

tion. 


dollars. 
1800 
1000 
XJWO 
IflOO 
1500 
1200 
9000 
SAOO 
1500 
MOO 
1800 
1500 
SOOO 
1800 
1600 
2000 
2600 
2500 

I  2500 

tooo 


ATTOIU 
NKYS. 


Comj|>ensa' 
tion. 


dollan. 
200  and  fees 

do. 

fe^ 
900  and  lees 

do. 

^o. 

do. 

ffOS 

900  and  fees 

fees 
900  and  fees 

fees 

and  fees 
do. 
do. 
fevs 
900  and  fees 
do. 
do. 
do. 


MAR- 
SHALS. 


Compensa- 
turn. 


dollars. 
900  and  fees 

do. 

fees 
900  aadlSBes 

do. 

do. 

do. 

fees 
900  and  fees 

fees 
900  and  fees 

do. 

lees 
900  and  fees 

do. 
400  and  fees 

fees 
900  and  feef 

do. 

do. 

do. 


JUDGES. 


DISTRICT*. 


Missiadppi,  S.  DUt  . . . 

Lonisiana,  B.  Dist 

Lonisianaf  W.  DUC.  ••• 
rennessee,  B.  Dist... .. 
Tennessee,  M.  Dist. .... 
Tennessee,  W.Dist.  ... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida,  B.  D.St. 

Florida.  N.  Dist 

Florida,  W.  Dist. 

Florida,  S.  Dist. 

Florida,  Apalach.  Dist.. 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

District  Colombia I 


Com< 

pensa 

tion. 


dollars. 
9000 


ATTOR- 
NEYS. 


Con  pensa- 
tion. 


SHAL5. 


3000 

1800 

1500 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1900 
1000 
1600 
9300 
1800 
1800 
2300 
1800 
1800 
1800 
9700 


dollars. 
900  and  fees 
000  and  tion 
900  andfeesl 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

de. 

00. 

do. 

do. 
150  a»dlie<ee 

do. 

fees 


200 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
ddu 
do- 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  EACH  STATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNION.* 

Table  exhibiting  the  Seate'of  Government,  the  Times  of  Holding  the  Election  of  State  Officers  ; 
and  the  I'imes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  the  Salaries,  Terms 
of  Office,  and  the  Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  State  Legislatures,  with 
their  respective  Terms. 


STATES. 


Maine 

N.  Hsmpahire.. 

VeroMiit 

MaMachuMits .. 

Rhode  Island... 

Connectient . .  •  • 

New  York 

New  Jersey  .. .. 
PenosyWania  .. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Yirnnia 

N.Carolina 

S.  Carolina 

Geoi^a 

Alabama. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas  

Teanessee 

Kentocky. 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana  .•••...< 

lUiuois 

Missouri 

FloHda 

Wisconsin 

Iowa.. 


Seats  of 
GoferoflMnt. 


TIbms  of  Hotdiof 
Elections. 


Aogusta. ...... 

Concord  .....•■ 

Montpelier .... 

Boston 

i  Providence 
&  Newport 
art.  &  N.  HaT. 

Albany 

Trenton 

Harrisbarg 

Dorer 

Anapolis 

Ricbmond 

Raleigh 

Columbia 

MiUedgeville... 

ToBcsloosa. 

Jackson  

New  Orleans... 

Little  Rock 

NashriUe 

Frankfort 

Columbus 

Detroit 

Indianapolis.... 

Springfield 

Jefferson  City... 


8d  Men.  in  Sept. .. 
Sd  Toes,  in  March 
1st  Tues.  in  Sept.  . 
^  Mon.in  Not.  .. 

1st  Wed.  in  April  . 


Times  of  the  Meeting  of 
tbe  Legislatures. 


•  •  ■  e 

•  •  •  e 


1st  Mon.  in  April 

1st  Mon.in  Nor 

2d  Tues.  in  Oct.. 

SdTues.  in  Oct 

3d  Tuesday  in  Nor 

Ist  Wedn«Mday  in  Oct... 
4  th  Thursday  in  ApriL. . 
Commonly  in  August .... 

2d  Monday  in  Oct. 

1st  Monday  In  Oct 

1st  Monday  in  Aug 

1st  Mon.  &  Tues.  in  Nor. 
1st  Monday  in  July  . . . . 

1st  Monday  in  Oct 

1st  Thursday  in  Aug. . . . 

1st  Monday  In  Aug 

2d  Tuesday  in  Oct. 

1st  Monday  in  Nor 

1st  Monday  in  Aug 

1st  Monday  in  Aug 

1st  Monday  in  Aug 


\ 


s  •  •  •    / 


1st  MTed.  in  Jan.  ... 
Ut  Wed.  in  June... 
2d  Tburs.  in  Oct.  ... 
Ut  Wed.  in  Jan.  ... 

Ut  Tues.  in  May 

Last  Mon.  in  Oct. 

1st  Wed.  in  May 

Ut  Toes,  in  Jan 

4th  Tues.  in  Oct. 

1st  Tues.  in  Jan 

Ut  Tuesday  in  Jan.  kienn 
last  Monday  in  December. 
1st  Monday  in  December 
2a  Monday  in  Nov.  bienn, 
4th  Monday  in  Nor. 
1st  Monday  in  Nor.  bienn. 
1st  Monday  in  December. 
1st  Monday  in  Jan.  bienn 
Ut  Monday  in  January... 
1st  Monday  in  Nor.  bUnm. 
1st  Monday  in  Oct.  blenn. 
1st  Monday  in  Decrmber. 
Ut  Monday  in  December, 
lat  Monday  in  January... 
1st  Monday  in  December. 
Ut  Monday  in  Dec.  bienn. 
lit  Monday  in  Nor.  bienn. 


400 

1100 

4000 

9000 

4000 

13334 

4200 

33S3| 

3000 

3500 

3500 

3500 

3000 

6000 

3000 

2000 

2500 

1900 

1500 

1500 

1000 

15i<0 

2500 

2500 

3500 


1 
3 
1 
3 

8 
S 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
4 
2 
4 
2 
8 
3 
4 
4 
3 
3 


n 

CO 


31 
13 
30 
40 

31 

31 
83 
18 
33 

9 
81 
38 
50 
45 
47 
33 
30 
17 
31 
35 
38 
36 
18 
30 
40 
18 
15 
13 


1« 


8  I   .. 


I 
1 
1 
1 


1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

5 

4 

8 

4 

1 

8 

4 

4 

4 

8 

4 

2 

3 

8 

4 

4 

3 

3 


Is 


gi 


131 
350 

230 
356 

69 

215 

128 

39 

100 

31 

83 

134 

120 

134 

130 

100 

91 

60 

64 

76 

100 

73 

63 

62 

91 

49 

39 

36 

26 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

8 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

I 


NoTB. — The  common  law  of  England  was  adopted  by  the  republic  after  the  revolution  ;  and 
although  altered  and  modified  by  acts  of  congress,  it  may  be  still  considered  as  the  text-book  of 
the  American  lawyer. 

In  all  the  States  except  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  the  governor  is  voted  for 
by  the  people  ;  and  if  no  one  has  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  in  the  states  in  which  such  a  ma- 
jority b  required,  the  legislature  elects  to  the  office  of  govemori  one  of  the  candidates  voted 
for  by  the  people. 

I.     MAINE. 

In  1652,  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts. From  that  time  the  territory  formed  a  part  of  the  colony  and  afterwards  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  as  the  District  of  Maine,  until  erected,  in  the  year  1820,  into  an  independent 
state. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1819,  and  went  into  operation  in  1820. 

The  Legislative  Power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  both  elected 
annually  by  the  people,  on  the  second  Monday  in  September. 

The  number  of  representatives  cannot  be  less  than  100,  nor  more  than  200.  A  town  having 
1500  inhabitants  is  entitled  to  send  one  representative  ;  having  8750,  two ;  6775,  three ; 
10,500,  four ;  15,000,  five  ;  20,250,  six ;  26,250,  seven ;  but  no  town  can  ever  be  entitled  to 
more  than  seven  representatives. — The  number  of  senators  cannot  be  less  than  twenty,  nor  more 
than  thirty-one. 

The  legislature  meets  at  Augusta,  annually,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January. 

The  Executive  Power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  September :  his  term  of  office  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January.  A 
council  of  seven  members  is  elected  annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  senators  and  representatives,  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  executive  part  of  government, 

*  Each  state  is  within  itself  a  government,  with  its  particular  laws,  revenue,  and  expenditure. 
In  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  as  a  federal  government,  the  state  revenues  and  expenses 
should  not  be  overlooked  ;  for,  although  not  entered  in  the  general  budget,  yet  form  equally  a 


part  of  the  general  public  burdens  and  expenditures. 
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The  Eight  of  Suffi-age  is  granted  to  everjr  male  citizen  aged  tweoty-one  jrears  or  upwards  (ex- 
cepting paupers,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed),  liaving  had  his  residence 
established  in  the  state  for  the  term  of  three  months  next  preceding  an  election. 

The  Judicial  Power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  judicial  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  legis- 
lature may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  All  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  goTemor,  witii 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council :  they  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavioiir,  but  not 
beyond  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

Saiaries  of  the  Officers  of  GovernmerU, — Governor,  1500  dollars ;  secretary  of  state,  600  dollan ; 
treasurer  of  state,  900  dollars;  adjutant-general,  700  dollars;  irarden  o€  the  state  prison,  700 
dollars. 

Tlie  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  receire  each  two  dollars  a  day ;  and 
the  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house,  four  dollars. 

Sttpreme  Judicial  Court.  —  Chiet  justice,  1800  dollars;  two  associate  jtistices,  each  1800 
dollars ;  attorney-general,  1000  dollars ;  reporter,  1000  doUais. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas^  or  District  Court,  —  Chief  justice,  1200  dollars;  three  associate 
judges,  each  1200  dollars. 

11.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  1641,  the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire  voluntarily  put  themselves  under  the  goremiDefit 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  allowed  to  send  representatives  to  the  general  court  at 
Boston,  till  1679,  when  a  new  government  was  formed,  and  New  Hampshire  was  made  a  separate 
province. 

In  1686,  New  Hampshire  was  placed,  together  with  the  rest  of  New  England,  under  the 
same  government.  In  1689,  the  union  with  Massachusetts  was  revived,  and  continued  till  1692. 
From  1699  to  1702,  it  was  united  with  Massachusetts,  and  New  York;  in  1702,  it  was  again 
united  with  Massachusetts,  and  so  continued  till  1741,  when  a  final  separation  took  place. 

The  constitution  established  in  1784  ;  was  in  1792,  altered  and  amended,  as  now  in  force. 

The  Governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Mardi.  The  qua- 
lifications necessary  to  render  a  candidate  eligible  to  this  office,  are,  a  residence  in  the  state  during 
seven  years  immediately  preceding  the  election,  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  500/.,  one-half  consisting  of  a  ^eehold  within  the  state,  held  in  Uie  candi<£ite*s  own  rigbt. 

The  Council  consists  of  five  members,  elected  by  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitaati 
qualified  to  vote  for  senators.  The  qualifications  requisite  in  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  coun- 
cillor are :  a  residence  of  seven  years  within  the  state ;  a  residence  within  thecounty  atthe  time  of 
the  election  ;  property  within  the  state  to  the  amount  of  500A ;  and  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  Legisiaiive  Power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  ea(£  of  which 
bodies  has  a  nesative  upon  the  acts  of  the  other.  This  joint  l^islature  is  styled  the  General  Court 
of  New  Hampshire.    It  assembles  annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June. 

jH^  Senate  contains  twelve  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  To  be  eligiUe  as  a 
senator,  the  candidate  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  seven  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election,  he  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  freehold  property 
within  the  state,  to  the  amount  of  200/. 

The  House  of  Representatives  contains  250  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  The 
qualifications  required  of  a  candidate  for  membership  of  the  house,  are  a  residence  within  the  state 
for  two  years,  immediately  preceding  the  election,  thirty  years  of  age,  and  property  to  the  amouBt 
of  100/.,  within  the  district  which  he  intends  to  represent,  one-half  of  this  property  being  a  free- 
hold.   On  ceasing  to  be  thus  (qualified,  he  also  ceases  to  be  a  representative. 

7^  Judiciary  Power, -^ AW  judicial  officers,  the  attorney-general,  solicitors,  sherifils,  coroneis, 
registers  of  probate,  are  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour.  At  the  representation  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  the  gover- 
nor, with  tlie  consent  of  council,  may  make  removals  at  any  time.  No  person  can  hold  the  office 
of  judge  in  any  court,  judge  of  probate,  or  sheriff  of  any  county,  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventy  years. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  are  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  senators  and  repfesenCa- 
tives  assembled  m  one  room. 

Executive, — Governor's  salary    1000  dollars. 

Five  councillors 

Secretary  of  state    800    do. 

Treasurer    600    do. 

The  councillors,  senators,  and  representatives,  reoeive  2  dollars  a  day,  for  attendance  during 
the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  10  cents  a  mile  for  travel ;  of  the  president  of  Uie  senate  and  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  also  the  coimcillors  (when  in  service,  except  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature,)  8  dollars  50  cents  a  day. 

Judiciary, — The  superior  court  of  judicature  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate  jus- 
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tices,  who  hold  one  term  annually  in  each  of  the  ten  counties  of  the  state,  for  the  hearing  and 
determining  questions  of  law,  \c.  This  court  is  also  vested  with  chancery  jurisdiction,  for  certain 
purposes  prescribed  by  the  statute. 

The  judges  of  the  superior  court  of  judicature  are,  ex  officio^  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  This  court,  before  whom  all  actions  for  recovers  of  debts  and  the  enforcement  of  con- 
tracts, and  all  jury  trials  are  brought,  consists  of  one  or  the  justices  of  the  superior  court,  who 
sits  as  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  of  two  county  judges,  generally  appointed 
from  among  the  yeomanry,  whose  principal  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
county,  its  roads,  expenses,  &c.  Terms  of  this  court  are  held  semi-annually,  in  each  of  the 
counties. 

Superior  Cotir/.— Chief  justice's  sabry 1400  dollars. 

Three  associate  justices 1200    do. 

Attorney-general  1200    do. 

CircuU  Court, —  Two  judges 1200    do. 

Attorney-general    1200    do. 

There  are  two  judges  of  common  pleas  in  each  of  the  ten  county  courts  of  the  state,  who  are 
paid  3  dollars  per  day  during  attendance  at  the  court,  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  travelling.  There 
are  also  courts  of  probate,  the  judges  of  which  have  salaries  of  from  100  to  834  dollars  ;  and  regis- 
trars, with  salaries  of  from  125  to  462  dollars. 

III.  VERMONT. 

Vermont  was  originally  claimed  both  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  Its  political  condi- 
tion was,  for  a  considerable  time,  unsettled  ;  and  the  people  preferring  a  separate  government, 
formed  a  constitution  in  1777,  under  which  a  government  was  organised  in  March,  1788.  In  1791, 
Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  union. 

The  Governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people.  No  person  is  eligible  to  this  office  unless 
he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has  resided  in  the  state  four  years  next  preceding  his 
election. 

The  Lietitenant'governor  is  also  elected  annually  by  the  people,  and  must  possess  the  same 
Qualifications  as  the  governor.  He  acts  as  governor  in  the  event  of  that  officer*s  absence  or  inabi- 
lity to  serve.     As  lieutenant-governor,  he  is  president  of  the  senate. 

The  Supreme  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  twelve  per- 
sons chosen  by  the  people. 

The  Legit/cUive  Power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which,  together,  are 
styled  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  each  county  choosing  at  least  one.  Some  counties  are 
entitled  to  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  population. 

The  home  of  Repretentalives  consists  of  231  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  Every 
representative  must  nave  resided  in  the  state  two  years,  the  latter  in  the  town  for  which  he  is 
elected,  and  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  Judicial  Power, — Courts  of  justice  are  maintained  in  every  county.  There  is  a  supreme 
court  consisting  of  five  judges,  who  are  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  state.  All  the  judges 
and  justices  are  elected  annually  by  the  legislature.  The  supreme  court  sits  once,  and  the  county 
courts  twice  in  each  county.  Tliere  is  also  a  Court  of  Chancery,  which  holds  its  sessions  every 
year  in  each  county,  each  judge  of  the  supreme  court  being  chancellor  of  a  circuit. 

Secretary^  Treasurer^  Sfc. — The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  general 
assembly  annually  ;  the  treasurer  by  the  people,  also  annually. 

Bight  (^Suffrage. — Every  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
having  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  being  of  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
behaviour,  if  he  will  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance,  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a 
freeman. 

A  Council  of  Censors. — Once  in  seven  years  a  council  of  thirteen  censors  is  elected  for  the  term 
of  one  year.  It  is  their  duty  to  inquire  whether  the  constitution  has  been  preserved  inviolate 
during  the  last  septenary ;  and  whether  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  have  performed  their 
duty  as  guardians  of  the  people,  or  have  assumed  or  exercised  other  or  greater  powers  than  those 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  constitution  ;  also  to  look  after  various  other  matters  connected  with 
the  administration  of  tne  state  government. 

The  governor's  salary  is  750  dollars  ;  lieuteifbnt-govemor,  as  president  of  the  senate,  4  dollars  a 
day ;  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  general  assembly  is  1  ^  dollars  per  day  during 
session. 

Salary  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, — Chief  justice,  1375  dollars  ;  4  associate  judges, 
1375  douan  each ;  and  reporter,  450  dollars. 
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IV.    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  territory  of  Massachusetts  comprised,  for  many  years  after  Its  first  settlement,  two 
rate  colonies  ;  viz.,  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  two  colonies  continued  separate,  and  elected  their  own  governors  annually,  till  1685-6, 
when  they  were  deprived  of  their  charters.  In  169*2,  they  were  united  into  one  colony  under  a 
Dew  cliarter ;  and  the  governors  were  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king. 

By  the  constitution  formed  in  1780,  and  amended  in  18*21,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  In  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  styled  The  Genetal  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  336  members,  who  are  elected  annually  in  May, 
ten  davs  at  least  before  the  last  Wednesday  of  that  month.  Corporate  towns  having  150  rate* 
able  polls  elect  one  representative,  and  another  for  every  additional  "£25  rateable  polls. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  the  house  who  is  not  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  lOOl, 
within  the  Uiwn  he  shall  be  chosen  to  represent,  or  rateable  estate,  to  the  value  of  200i^  and 
■liall  cease  to  represent  the  said  town  immediately  on  his  ceasing  to  be  qualified  as  above. 

The  Senate  consists  uf  40  members,  chosen  by  districts,  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  ni 
April. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  the  senate,  unless  he  possesses  a  freehold  of  SOOiL,  a  personal  estate 
to  the  vaUie  of  600/.,  or  of  both  to  the  amount  of  the  same  9um,  and  who  has  not  been  an  inht- 
bitant  of  the  commonwealth  live  years  immediately  preceding  his  election. 

The  pay  of  each  member  of  the  council,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
is  two  dollars  for  each  day*s  attendance,  and  two  dollars  for  every  ten  miles  they  travel. 

The  Supreme  Kxtcu'ive  Magisfraie  is  styled  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  title  of  "  II is  Excellency."  He  is  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the  fiist 
Monday  of  April,  together  with  a  lieutenant-governor.  The  latter  is  styled  "His  Honour."  The 
governor  is  assisted  in  the  executive  part  of  j^overnment  by  a  council  of  nine  members,  chosen  bv 
the  joint  bal  ot  of  the  senators  and  representatives,  from  the  senators.  In  case  the  persons  electee^ 
or  any  of  them,  decline  the  appointment,  they  are  elected  from  among  the  people  at  large.  The 
councillors  rank  next  to  the  lieutenant-governor. 

The  general  court  meets,  at  Boston,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  May,  and  also  in  January. 

The  Hight  of  Suffrage  is  granted  to  every  male  citizen  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards  (ex- 
cepting paupers  and  persons  under  guardianship),  who  has  resided  within  the  commonwealth  oneyear, 
and  within  the  town  or  district  in  which  he  may  claim  a  right  to  vote,  six  calendar  months  pre- 
ceding any  election,  and  who  has  paid  a  state  or  county  tax  assessed  upon  him  within  two  yean 
next  preceding  such  election  ;  and  also  every  citizen  who  may  be  by  law  exempted  from  taiattos, 
and  who  may  be,  in  all  other  respects,  qualihed  as  above-mentioned. 

The  Judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  such  other  courts  as 
the  legislature  may  establish. 

All  judicial  officers,  the  attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general,  all  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  re- 
gistrars of  probate,  are  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
tent of  the  council,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  At  the  representation  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  may  at  any  time  reooore 
them. 

Justices  of  the  peace  have  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  not  exceeding 
20  dollars,  excepting  in  matters  of  real  estate.  They  have  concurrent  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  in  cases  of  larceny,  where  the  goods  stolen  do  not  exceed  the  value  of 
5  dollars. 

The  court  of  common  pleas  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  tried  before 
a  justice  of  the  pence ;  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  civil  common-law  cases  not  ex- 
ceeding *2()  dollars;  and  Bnal  jurisdiction,  where  the  damages  do  not  exceed  100  dollars.  Its  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  depends  on  particular  statutes.  In  offences  at  common  law,  its  jurisdictioo  in- 
cludes every  thing  where  the  punishment  does  not  extend  to  life,  or  banishment,  except  where  the 
punishment  is,  by  statute,  to  be  administered  by  the  supreme  court.  In  case  of  mortgages  and 
forfeitures  annexed  to  contracts,  this  court  has  a  concurrent  chancery  jurisdiction. 

The  supreme  judicial  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  where  the  debt  or 
damaee  exceeds  100  dollars,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  originally  tried  in  the  common  pleas  or  the 
municipal  court  of  Boston.  It  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  cogoiiAble  by  the 
inferior  courts,  and  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  capital  cases.  It  has  also  original  aod 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  alimony  and  divorce;  and  chancery  powers  in  cases  of  tnisti, 
specific  performance  of  contracts  in  writing,  mortgages,  settlement  of  partnership  accounts,  waste, 
nuisance,  and  forfeitures  annexed  to  contracts.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  probate  entertains 
appeals  from  the  probate  courts  of  the  counties,  and  has  a  general  superintending  power  overall 
inferior  tribunals  by  writ  of  error,  certiorari,  quo  warranto,  &c. 

The  probate  courts,  of  which  there  is  one  in  each  county,  consisting  of  a  single  judge,  have 
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original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  probate  of  wills,  settlement  of  estates,  and  guardianship 
of  minors,  idiots,  lunatics,  &c. 

In  Boston,  a  court,  consistins;  of  three  justices,  styled  the  police  court  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  a  justices*  court  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  have  the  same  civil  jurisdiction  as  justices  of  the 
peace  in  other  counties,  and  the  same  criminal  jurisdiction  as  justices  of  the  peace,  concurrently 
with  the  municipal  court. 

In  Hostoli,  a  municipal  court,  consisting  of  one  judge,  which  has  also  cognisance  of  all  crimes, 
not  capita],  committed  within  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases  tried  before  the  police  court. 

Sularutfor  the  year  ending  on  the  \st  Wednesday  in  January,  1844. — Governor,  2500  dollars  ; 
lieutenant-governor,  4  dollars  a  day  ;  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  1600  dollars ;  treasurer  and 
receiver-general,  1600  dollars;  adjutant-general  and  keeper  of  military  stores,  1500  dollars; 
secretary  of  state's  office,  1000  dollars;  treasurer's  office,  1000  dollars;  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education,  1500  dollars;  president  of  the  senate,  4  dollars  per  day ;  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  4  dollars  per  day ;  clerk  of  the  senate,  8  dollars  per  day;  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, 8  dollars  per  day. 

Supreme  Judicial  Court, — Chief-justice,  8000  dollars ;  3  justices,  each  2500  dollars  ;  reporter, 
300  dollars  ;  4  district  attorneys,  700  dollars  each  ;  1  attorney-general,  1500  dollars. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas. — Chief-justice,  1800  dollars ;  4  associate-justices,  1700  dollars  each. 

Folice  Court  of  Bo#/oa.— Four  justices,  1500  dollars  each. 

PROBATE  COURTS. 


Counties.  Judge^s  Salary.  Registrar's  do. 

Barnstable dollars  300 400 

Berkshire 375 500 

Bristol   400 600 


Counties.  Judge's  Salary.  Registrar's  do. 

Hampshire    240 400 

Middlesex 700 1200 

Nantucket 150 250 


Dukes 100 100  Norfolk 400 600 


Essex     600 1200 

Franklin    240 400 

Hampden 240 400 


Plymouth 350 600 

Suffolk 800 1500 

Worcester 600 1200 


V.   RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  government  of  this  state  (first  settled  in  1636),  is  founded  on  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
granted  to  the  colony  by  Charles  II.,  in  1663.  It  is  the  only  state  of  the  union  without  a  written 
constitution. 

Any  duly  quaUfied  elector  in  this  state,  not  holding  office  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  is  eligible  to  any  civil  office  therein. 

A  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  secretary  of  state,  an  attomev-general,  and  a  general 
treasurer,  are  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the  first  U  ednesday  in  April. 

The  chief  executive  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the  governor. 

The  lieutenant-governor  acts  as  governor  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  or  the  inability  of 
this  officer  to  serve,  &c. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  collectively  styled  the 
ffeneral  assembly ;  and,  when  acting  conjointly,  the  grand  committee.  The  general  assembly 
holds  two  sessions  annually,  one  at  Newport  on  the  last  Monday  of  October, — the  other  biennially 
at  South  Kingstown,  and,  in  the  intermediate  years,  at  Bristol  and  East  Greenwich  alternately. 
An  adjournment  of  the  October  session  is  held  annually  at  Providence. 

The  senate  consists  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  one  senator  from  each  town  or  city  in  the 
state.  The  governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  lieutenant-governor  presides,  and  votes  in  cases  of 
equal  division.  The  secretary  of  state  is  also  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  presides  in  the  absence 
of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  until  an  election  of  a  presiding  officer  is  made  by  the 
senate. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  limited  to  seventy-two  members.  Each  town  or  city  is  en- 
titled to  at  least  one  member,  provided  that  no  town  or  city  sliall  elect  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  number.  The  present  ratio  of  representation  is  that  of  one  member  to  every  1530  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  election  being  lEcneral  in  each  town  or  city,  each  fraction  exceeding  a  moiety 
is  entitled  to  one  representative.     The  house  at  present  consists  of  sixty-nine  members. 

The  judicial  power  consists  of  one  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  general  as- 
sembly may  ordain.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly  in 
grand  committee,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elect  of  each  house  se- 
parately. 

Right  of  Suffrage. — The  requisites  for  the  general  franchise  are,  male  citizenship  of  the  United 
States ;  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;    residence  and  home  in  the  state  for  one  year   and  in 
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the  town  or  city  where  the  vote  is  offered  for  six  months  next  preceding  the  elecdoa  ;  and  roJ 
estate  in  the  said  town  or  city  of  the  vahie  of  134  dollars,  or  renting  for  seven  dollars  above  all 
incumbrances  whatsoever,  whether  held  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail  for  life,  or  in  reversion  or  remaioder, 
the  conveyance  of  which,  if  by  deed,  has  been  recorded  at  least  ninety  days ;  provided  the  said 
estate  entitles  no  other  person  to  vote.  If  the  voter,  otherwise  qualified,  own  such  an  estate  in 
any  town  or  city  within  the  state  other  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  he  is  required  to  produce  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  his  estate  lies,  dated  witfain 
ten  days  of  the  time  of  voting,  and  showing  that  the  deed,  if  there  be  any,  has  been  recofded 
ninety  days. 

The  right  of  voting,  under  the  following  restrictions,  is  extended  to  every  male  citizen  of  die 
United  States,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  resident  for  two  years  in  the  state,  and  for  six  months  in 
the  town  or  city  where  his  vote  is  offered,  whose  name  has  been  legally  enrolled  in  the  said  tovn 
or  city  during  the  calendar  year  next  preceding  that  of  the  election,  and  who  produces  IcjgiJ 
proof  that  he  has  paid  within  the  said  year  a  tax  of  one  dollar  assessed  within  any  town  or  dty  is 
the  state,  or  that  he  has  been  enrolled  and  has  actually  performed  duty  in  any  military  coopaaj 
of  the  state. 

Htfi/ric/ ion*.— No  person  can  vote  in  the  election  of  the  town  council  of  the  city  of  ProTidence, 
or  upon  any  proposition  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  any  town  or  city,  unless  he  has  paid, 
within  the  year  next  preceding,  a  tax  upon  his  property  therein,  valued  at  least  at  134  dollars. 

Legal  residence  is  not  obtainable  by  dwelling  in  any  garrison,  barrack,  or  military  or  naval  sta- 
tion within  the  state. 

Paupers,  lunatics,  persons  non  compos  menHt,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  NairaganseC  In- 
dians, are  disfranchised. 

Salaries.  —Governor,  400  dollars  ;  lieutenant-governor,  200  doUars  ;  secretary  of  state,  fees  and 
750  dollars ;  treasurer,  fees  and  650  dollars ;  attorney-general,  fees. 

Supreme  Court, — Chief  justice,  650  dollars ;  3  associates,  550  dollars  each. 
The  supreme  court  also  receive  entries  on  petitions  for  the  insolvent  act.     The  justices  of  this 
court  also  preside  alternately  as  chief  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  several  counties,  for  which  they 
receive  a  proportion  of  the  entries. 

VI.   CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  originally  comprised  two  colonies,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Colony  of 
New  Haven. 

In  1662,  acliarter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  with  ample  privileges,  uniting  the  colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  New  Haven  under  one  government  The  colony  of  New  liaven  refused  ftw 
some  time  to  accept  the  charter,  and  tlie  union  did  not  take  place  till  1665.  The  charter  vis 
suspended  in  1687,  but  restored  again  after  the  revolution  of  1688  in  England,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  the  government  till  1818. 

The  present  constitution  was  framed  in  1818. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  chosen  by  the  different  towns  in  the  state : 
the  more  ancient  towns,  the  majority  of  the  whole  number,  send  each  two  representatives;  the 
rest  one  each.     The  present  number  is  215. 

The  senate  must  consist  of  not  less  than  eighteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-four  members,  irbo 
are  chosen  by  districts.     The  present  number  is  twenty-one. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is 
president  of  the  senate,  and  on  whom  the  duties  of  the  governor  devolve  in  case  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  absence. 

The  representatives,  senators,  governor,  and  lieutenant-governor  are  elected  annually  by  the 
people  on  the  first  Monday  in  April. 

The  general  assembly  has  one  stated  session  every  year,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May,  alter- 
nately Hartford,  1831,  and  at  New  Haven,  1882. 

**  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  have  gained  a  settlement  in  this 
state,  attaified  the  age  of  21  years,  and  resided  in  the  town  in  which  he  may  offer  himself  to  be 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  an  elector,  at  least  six  months  preceding,  and  have  a  freehold  estate 
of  the  yearly  value  of  seven  dollars  in  this  state  ;  or,  having  been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  shall 
have  performed  military  duty  therein  for  the  term  of  one  year  next  preceding  the  time  he  shall 
offer  himself  for  admis>ion,  or,  being  liable  thereto,  shall  have  been,  by  authority  of  law,  excused 
therefrom  ;  or  shall  have  paid  a  state  tax  within  the  year  next  preceding  the  time  he  shall  present 
himself  for  such  admission,  and  shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character,  shall,  on  his  taking  such  an 
oath  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  be  an  elector." 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  errors,  a  superior  court,  and  sudi  inferior 
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courts  as  the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  general  assembly ;  and  those  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour ;  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  70  years. 

No  person  b  compelled  to  join,  or  support,  or  to  be  classed  with,  or  associated  to  any  congre- 
gation, church,  c *■—■ :--:—       v»    . 1^  1,    ».  ..  ,. 

of  the  expenses 
the  society  by  leaving 

Government  SaUmes. — Governor,  1 100  dollars  ;  lieutenant-governor,  300  clollars  ;  treasurer, 
1000  dollars  ;  secretary,  (exclusive  of  fees)  84  dollars;  comptroller,  1000  dollars;  commissioner 
of  the  school  fund,  1*250  dollars. 

The  pay  of  the  senators  is  2  dollars  a  day  each,  during  the  session,  and  of  the  representatives 
1  dollar  50  cents  a  day,  and  both  receive  9  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  receives  2  dollars  50  cents  a  day. 

Jwbciaiy, — Supreme  Court  of  Errors, — Cluef-jiistice,  1100  dollars;  8  associate  justices,  1050 
dollars  each  ;  reporter,  350  dollars. 

The  supreme  court  of  errors  is  composed  of  the  five  judges,  and  b  held  in  each  of  the  eight 
counties. 

The  superior  court  is  a  court  held  in  each  of  the  counties,  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court. 

There  b  also  a  county  court  in  each  county,  composed  of  a  chief  judge  and  two  associate 
judges,  who  are  appointed  annually  by  the  legislature.  The  chief  judges  of  these  courts  receive 
3  dollars  50  cents  a  day,  and  the  associate  judges  3  dollars  a  day,  during  the  session  of  the  court, 
and  9  cents  a  mile  for  travel. 

VII.  NEW  YORK. 

In  1664,  Charles  II.  of  England  granted  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  patent  for  the  coun- 
try forming  the  present  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  and,  during  the  same  year,  Colonel 
NicoUs,  with  a  considerable  force,  in  the  service  of  the  duke,  made  a  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  name  of  New  Netherlands  was  afterwards  changed  to  New  York.  In  1673,  the  colony  was 
recaptured  by  the  Dutch,  and  retained  a  few  months.  With  the  exception  of  thb  period,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  English  from  1664  till  the  American  revolution,  in  1775. 

The  colonial  government  was  suspended  in  May,  1775,  from  which  time  to  April,  1777,  New 
York  was  governed  by  a  provincial  congress.  A  constitution  having,  at  length,  been  formed  and 
adopted,  the  government,  under  thb  constitution,  went  into  operation  April  20,  1777. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  formed  in  1821. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  by  the  people  every  two  years.  At  the 
same  time,  a  lieutenant-governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is  president  of  the  senate  ;  on  whom,  in  case 
of  the  impeachment,  resignation,  death,  or  absence  of  the  governor  from  office,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  governor  devolve. 

The  legislative  power  b  vested  in  a  senate  of  32  members,  chosen  for  five  years,  and  an  assem- 
bly of  128  members,  elected  annually. 

For  the  election  of  the  senators,  the  state  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  being  entitled  to 
choose  four  senators,  one  of  whom  is  elected  every  year.  The  members  of  the  assembly  are  chosen 
by  counties,  and  apportioned  according  to  population. 

The  election  of  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  senators,  and  members  of  the  assembly,  b 
held  at  such  time  in  the  month  of  October  or  November,  as  the  legblature  may  by  law  pro- 
vide. 

The  legislature  meets  annually  (at  Albany),  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  unless  a  different 
day  is  appointed  by  law. 

The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  the  election  of  public  officers,  to  every  white 
male  citizen,  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  one  year  next  preced- 
ing any  election,  and,  for  the  preceding  six  months,  a  resident  in  the  county  where  he  may  offer 
hb  vote ;  but  no  man  of  colour  is  entitled  to  vote  unless  he  b  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the 
value  of  250  dollars,  without  any  incumbrance. 

The  chancellor  and  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  Tlie 
chancellor  and  justices  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  hold  their  offices  during  their  good  be- 
haviour, or  until  they  attain  the  age  of  sixty  years.  The  judges  of  the  county  courts,  or  courts  of 
common  pleas,  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  court  of  errors  consbts  of  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  senators,  chancellor,  or  any  judge 
of  the  supreme  court. 
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EXECUTIVE. 


Salaries, 
dollars. 

Governor 4000 

Comptroller    2500 

Treasurer    1500 

Secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of 

com.  schools    1500 

Surveyor-general    1000 

Attorney-general    1000 


Salaries 
cbllan. 

Deputy  comptroller   1500 

Deputy  secretary  and  clerk  of  com*  of 

land  office    1500 

Four  acting  canal  commissioners 2000 

Commissary-general   700 

Adjutant-general    1000 


The  members  of  tlie  senate  and  assembly  have  3  dollars  per  day  during  the  session. 

JUDICIARY. 


Salaries. 

COURT  OF  CHANCBBT.  dollars. 

Chancellor 3000 

Registrar 2500 

Reporter 500 

vice-chancellor's  court. 

Vice^hancellor—  1st  circuit 2000 

Vice-chancellor—  2d  circuit 1600 


Smlaries. 

dollais. 

Assistant  registrar 2500 

BUPRBMB  COURT. 

Chief  justice   3000 

Two  associate  justices,  each dOOO 

Reporter 500 


There  are  eight  circuit  courts,  one  in  each  senate  district,  with  eight  judges,  each  with  a  salary 
of  1250  doUars ;  and  a  superior  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with  three  judges,  with  salaries  of 


2500  dollars  each. 


VIII.  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  territory  comprised  in  this  state  was  included  in  the  patent  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  fais 
brother  the  Duke  ot  York,  in  1664 ;  and  in  the  same  year  conveyed  to  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret ;  when  it  received  the  name  of  New  Jersey.  It  then  contained  a  few 
families. 

In  1676,  New  Jersey  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey. 

In  1662,  Ease  Jersey  was  transferred  to  William  Penn  and  eleven  associates  ;  and  Bobeit 
Barclay,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *'  Apology  for  the  Principles  of  the  Quakers,"  was  appointed 
governor. 

In  1 702,  East  and  West  Jersey  were  again  united  into  one  province,  by  the  name  of  New 
Jersey,  under  the  governor  of  New  York  ;  and  this  connexion  with  New  York  continued  till 
1738,  when  a  separate  government  was  instituted,  which  lasted  till  the  American  revolution. 

The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  formed  in  1776  -,  and  no  revision  of  it  has  since  taken 
place,  except  that  the  legislature  has  undertaken  to  explain  its  provisions  in  particular  parts.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  legislative  council,  and  general  assembly. 

The  members  of  the  legislative  council  and  of  the  general  assembly  are  elected  annually,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October. 

The  number  ot  members  of  the  legislative  council  is  eighteen.  The  general  assembly  has  con- 
sisted, for  a  number  of  years  past,  of  forty-three  members  ;  but  it  will  hereafter  consist  of  fifty. 

The  legislature  meets  annually  (at  Trenton),  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  October. 

The  governor  is  chosen  annuallj^  by  i^  joint  vote  of  the  council  and  assembly,  at  their  first 
joint  meeting  after  each  annual  election.  The  governor  is  president  of  the  council  and  chanoeUor 
of  the  state ;  and  the  council  also  elect  from  their  own  body,  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  a  vice> 
president,  who  acts  in  the  place  of  the  governor  in  his  absence.  The  governor  and  council  form 
a  court  of  appeal  in  the  last  resort  in  all  causes  of  law ;  and  they  possess  the  power  of  granting 
pardon  to  cnminals  after  condemnation. 

The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  *'all  persons  of  full  age  who  are  worth  fifbf 
pounds  proclamation  money,  dear  estate  in  the  same,  and  have  resided  within  the  county  in 
which  they  claim  to  vote,  for  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  etection."  (The  legislature 
has  declared  by  law,  that  evenr  white  male  inhabitant,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has 
paid  a  tax,  shall  he  considered  worth  ^^y  pounds,  and  entitled  to  vote.  By  another  l^^slative 
act,  females  and  negroes  are  prohibited  from  voting.) 

The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  legislature,  those  of  the  supreme  court  for  a  term  of  seven 
years,  and  those  of  the  inferior  courts  tor  five  years  ;  both  are  capable  of  being  reappointed. 

Salaries : —  dollars. 

Governor  (exclusive  of  fees  of  office  as  chancellor  of  Uie  state  «r  officio    2000 
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dollars. 
Vice-president  of  the  legislative  council  (pay,  during  attendance,  3  dol- 
lars 50  cents  a  day). 

Secretary  of  state,  and  auditor  (exclusive  of  perquisites)   50 

Treasurer,  elected  annually    1000 

Attorney-general,  fees  and 80 

Clerk  in  Chancery perquisites. 

The  members  of  the  legislative  council  and  the  general  assembly  receive  d  dollars  for  each 
day*s  attendance,  and  8  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles*  travel ;  and  the  president  3^  dollars 
per  day. 

Judicial  Power. — The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  hold  their  offices  seven  years  ;  the  judges 
of  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  and  quarter-sessions,  the  attorney-general  and  secretaiy, 
five  years  ;  the  state  treasurer,  one  year  ;  but  all  are  capable  of  being  reappointed.  These  offi- 
cers are  appointed  by  the  council  and  assembly. 

The  supreme  court  holds  four  terms  each  year  at  Trenton  ;  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  Feb- 
ruary, second  in  May,  first  in  September,  and  second  in  November;  and  the  judges  of  this 
court  hold  circuit  courts  and  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  four  times  a  year  in  each  county, 
except  the  counties  of  Atlantic  and  Cape  May,  in  which  two  terms  only  are  held.  Inferior 
courts  of  common  pleas  are  held  four  times  in  a  year  in  each  county,  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  legislature,  who  receive  no  stdary,  and  the  number  of  whom  is  not  limited  by  any  law. 

Ttie  court  of  appeals  and  pardons  is  composed  of  the  governor,  who  is,  ex  officio,  president 
judge,  and  eighteen  associate  judges  ;  that  is,  it  consists  of  the  governor  and  the  legislative 
council,  which  is  composed  of  one  member  for  each  county.  This  court  holds  two  terms  annually, 
at  Trenton. 

Court  of  Chancery, — The  governor  of  the  state  is  chancellor  ;  and  this  court  holds  four  terms 
annually,  at  Trenton,  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January,  first  Tuesday  in  April,  second  Tuesday  in 
July,  and  second  1  uesday  in  October. 

The  salaries  in  the  supreme  court  are — chief  justice,  1500  dollars  ;  four  associate  justices,  each 
1400  dollars  ;  clerk,  fees  ;  reporter,  200  dollars. 

IX.   PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  till  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, the  government  was  generally  administered  by  deputies  appointed  by  the  proprietaries,  who 
mostly  resided  in  England. 

The  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  adopted  in  1776 ;  the  present  in  1790. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

The  representatives  are  elected  annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  by  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  the  several  counties,  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inha- 
bitants.    The  number  cannot  be  less  than  60,  nor  more  than  100. 

The  senators  are  chosen  for  three  years,  one-third  being  elected  annually,  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  the  representatives.  Their  number  cannot  be  greater  than  one-third,  nor  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  the  representatives. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  elected  by  the  people,  who  holds  office  during 
three  years,  from  the  third  Tuesday  in  December  next  following  his  election.  He  may,  by 
re-elections,  hold  office  nine  years,  in  any  term  of  twelve  years. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol-deli- 
very, in  courts  of  common  pleas,  an  orphans'  court,  a  registrar's  court,  a  court  of  quarter-ses- 
sions of  the  peace  for  each  county,  and  in  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may,  from  time 
to  time,  establish.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  several  courts  of  common  pleas  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate.  The  judges  of  the  suprenie 
court  hold  their  office  for  fifteen  years ;  those  of  the  common  pleas  for  ten  years ;  the  associate 
judges  of  the  common  pleas  for  five  years. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  freeman  of  the  a^e  of  twenty-one  years,  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  two  years  next  preceding  an  election,  and  within  that  time  paid  a  state  or 
county  tax,  assessed  at  least  six  months  before  tne  election. 

Salaries. — Governor,  4000  dollars  ;  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  1700  dollars  ;  state  trea- 
surer, 1400  dollars;  auditor-general,  1400  dollars;  surveyor-general,  1200  dollars;  secretary  of 
the  land  office,  120<)  dollars  ;  attorney-general  (exclusive  of  fees),  300  dollars. 

The  senators  and  representatives  receive  3  aollars  for  each  oay's  attendance,  and  15  cents  a 
mile  for  travel ;  the  speaker  of  each  house,  4  dollars  a  day ;  canal  commissioners,  3  dollars  per  day. 

JiMJictary.— Chiefjustice's  salary,  2666  dollars  67  cents ;  four  associate  justices,  each  2000 
dollars ;  prothonotary,  fees. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  hold  circuit  courts  throughout  the  state,  for  which  they 
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receive,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  4  dollars  a  day  while  on  the  circuits  ;  and  by  a  law  passed  in 
1843,  the  chief  justice*8  salary  is  to  be  reduced  to  1800  dollars,  and  the  associate  justices,  to  1600, 
with  an  addition  of  3  dollars  a  day  while  on  the  circuits. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  four  district  courts  for  Philadelphia  and  for  the  counties  of  Lancaster, 
AUeghany,  Erie,  &c,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  other  counties. 

jbistrict  Court  for  the  Cily  and  County  of  Philadelphia, — President  judge,  salary,  2000  doUais  ; 
two  associate  judges,  each  2000  dollars ;  prothonotarv. 

District  Court  for  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and  York, — President  judge,  salary,  1600  dollars  ; 
associate  judge,  1000  dollars. 

The  state  is  divided  also  into  twenty  districts,  for  the  sessions  of  the  courts  of  conunon  pleas. 
The  president  judge  of  the  district  of  Philadelphia  has  a  salair  of  2000  dollars,  and  two  associate 
judges,  400  dollars  each.  The  president  judges  in  the  other  districts  liave  salaries  of  2000  dollars, 
and  their  associates  120  dollars. 

The  state  is  also  divided  into  four  districts,  for  the  sessions  of  the  supreme  court,  which,  as  a 
court  in  banco,  holds  six  regular  terms,  for  argument,  &c.,  annually  ;  viz.,  for  the  eastern  district, 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Monday  in  March,  and  on  the  second  Monday  in  December ;  for 
the  Lancaster  district,  at  Lancaster,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  ;  for  the  middle  district,  at 
Sunbury,  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  second  week  of  tlie  term  of  the  Lancaster  district ;  for 
the  western  district,  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  tirst  Monday  in  September. 

It  is  only  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  that  the  supreme  court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion, and  there  only  when  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds  500  dollars  ;  all  issues  of  fiurt  are  tried 
by  jury  before  a  single  judge,  at  nisiprtus. 

For  the  other  counties  of  this  state  circuit  courts  are  held,  which  are  unlike  courts  of  nn 
ftrius,  as  judgment  may  be  rendered  at  them,  subject  to  revision  by  appeal  in  the  supreme  court 
m  bank,  and  causes  are  onl^  brought  into  them  by  removal  from  the  courts  of  common  pleas. 
They  are  held  by  one  judge  m  each  county,  at  least  once  a  year. 

X.    DELAWARE. 

In  1682,  when  this  state  as  a  county  was  granted  to  William  Penn,  under  the  same 
executive  and  legislative  government  with  Pennsylvania,  it  was  then,  as  it  b  now,  divided  into 
three  counties,  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  generally  styled,  till  the  American  revolution,  *'  The 
Three  Lower  Counties  upon  the  Delaware." 

In  1701,  the  representatives  of  Delaware  withdrew  firom  those  of  Pennsylvania;  the  first 
separate  legislative  assembly  met  at  Newcastle,  in  1704;  and  it  ever  afterwards  continued  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Pennsylvania  ;  though  the  same  governor  presided  over  both  provinces  tiU  the 
4thof  July,  1776. 

The  first  constitution  of  Delaware,  which  was  formed  in  1776,  placed  the  executive  power  in 
a  president,  and  a  privy  council  of  four  members.  In  1792,  a  new  constitution,  the  one  now  in 
operation,  was  adopted,  by  which  the  executive  power  b  vested  in  a  governor. 

The  Governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  cannot  be  elected  a  second  term. 
Requisites  for  eligibility — the  age  of  tliirty  years,  a  citizenship  and  residence  in  the  United 
States  for  twelve  years  next  before  his  election,  the  last  six  within  the  state. 

The  Legislative  Power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consbting  of  a  senate  and  boose  of 
representatives. 

The  Senate  consists  of  nine  members  (three  from  each  county),  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years.  Requisites  for  membership  of  the  senate — the  age  of  twenty-seven  years,  an  estate  in 
the  county  for  wnich  the  member  is  chosen  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds,  a  residence  in  the 
county  one  year,  and  in  the  state  three  ^ears  next  preceding  the  election. 

lie  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  twenty-one  members  (seven  from  each  county), 
elected  by  the  people  biennially.  Requisites  for  membership — the  age  of  twenty-four  years, 
residence  in  the  state  three  years,  and  m  the  county  for  whicn  the  member  b  elected  one  year 
nextpreceding  election. 

Tne  Judkicary  Power. — All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour. 

Ri^t  of  Suffrage, — Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  and  upvrards, 
having  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  previous  to  election,  the  last  month  thereof  in  the 
county  where  he  offers  his  vote,  and  having  paid  a  tax  within  two  years,  enioys  the  right  of  an 
elector.  Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  under  the  age  of 
twenty-two  ^ears,  having  resided  as  aforesaid,  b  entitled  to  vote  without  the  payment  of  any  tax. 
No  person  in  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States  b  considered  a  citizen 
of  the  state  in  consequence  of  being  quartered  or  stationed  within  the  state ;  and  no  idiot,  insane 
person,  pauper,  or  person  convicted  of  a  crime  deemed  by  law  felony,  enjoys  the  rights  of  an 
elector.  The  legislature  has  power  to  impose  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  suffrage  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime. 
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Eiectiotit  4'^.— All  elections  for  governor,  senators,  represeniatiTes,  sheriffs,  and  coroners,  are 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November.  The  general  assembly  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
January,  biennially,  at  Dovor. 

Sahriet, — Governor,  1883^  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  fees  and  400  dollars  ;  state  treasurer, 
500  dollars ;  auditor^  600  dollars ;  pay  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  3  dollars  a  day ; 
chancellor,  llOOdoUars. 

Superior  Court, — Chief  justice,  1200  dollars;  associate  justice,  1200  dollars;  two  associate 
justices,  each  1000  dollars ;  attorney-general,  fees  and  300  dollars. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  court  of  chancery,  a  supreme  court,  court  of  common  pleas, 
register's  court,  &c 

Xr.     MARYLAND. 

In  1632,  Maryland  was  granted  by  Charles  I.,  of  England,  to  Sir  George  Calvert,  Lord 
Baltimore  ;  but  before  the  patent  was  completed,  he  died,  and  the  patent,  dated  June  20th,  1632, 
was  given  to  his  eldest  son,  Cecilius,  who  succeeded  to  his  titles,  and  who,  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  directed,  as  proprietor,  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 

Leonard  Calvert,  brother  to  Cecilius,  Lord  Baltimore,  was  appointed  the  first  governor  ;  and 
he,  together  with  about  200  persons,  commenced  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  St.  Mary's, 
io  1634. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  first  formed  in  1776 ;  since  which  time  many  amendments 
have  been  made. 

The  Legislative  Power  consists  of  two  branches,  the  senate  and  house  of  delegates. 

2'ke  Senate  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  six  years ;  one-third  of 
the  number  being  elected  every  two  years.  Requisites  for  membership  of  the  senate — the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  residence  in  the  city  or  county  for  which  the  member  may  be  chosen,  three 
years  next  preceding  the  election. 

The  House  of  Delegates  consists  of  seventy-eight  members,  elected  by  the  people.  Requisites 
for  membership  of  the  house — the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  residence  in  tlie  county  for  which 
the  member  may  be  chosen  one  year  next  preceding  the  election. 

The  Judiciary  Power, — All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 

Right  of  Suffrage, — Every  white  male  citizen  above  the  ape  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has 
resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  in  the  county  or  city  where  he 
offers  his  vote,  six  months  preceding  the  election,  has  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  annual  election 
takes  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October.  The  legislature  meets  at  Annapolis  on  the  last 
Monday  of  December,  annually. 

Salaries.— GoyemoXy  4200  dollars;  secretary  of  state,  2000  dollars;  surveyor-general,  800 
dollars ;  attorney-general,  fees  ;  adjutant-general,  500  dollars. 

The  Executive  Power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  three  years. 
The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  nve  members,  chosen  annually  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  delegates. 

Judiciary. — Salaries  in  court  of  chancery— chancellor,  3600  dollars  ;  in  court  of  appeals^-chief 
judge,  2500 ;  four  associate  judees,  each  2200  ;  one  associate  judge,  3000. 

County  Courts, — The  state  is  divided  into  six  judicial  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  are 
three  judges.  E^h  court  is  constituted  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  two  asso- 
ciates. The  salary  of  these  county  associate  judges  is  1400  dollars,  except  in  the  Baltimore  dis- 
trict, where  the  associate  judges  are  paid  2200  dollars  each. 

Baltimore  City  Court, — Chief  justice's  salary,  2400  dollars ;  two  associate  judges,  each  1500 
dollars. 

Xn.  VIRGINIA. 

The  government  of  the  colony  was  first  administered  by  a  council  of  seven  persons,  with  a 
president  chosen  from  among  their  number ;  but  afterwards  it  was  administered  by  a  governor, 
appointed,  except  during  the  commonwealth  in  England,  by  the  crown. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1776.  in  1829,  a  convention  met  at  Richmond, 
**  to  consider,  discuss,  and  propose  a  new  constitution,  or  alterations  and  amendments  to  the  exist- 
ing constitution;"  and  on  the  14th  of  January,  1830,  the  convention  adopted  an  amended  consti- 
tution, by  a  vote  of  55  to  40. 

The  amended  constitution,  on  being  submitted  to  the  legal  voters  of  the  state,  was  ratified  by 
a  majority  of  10,492  votes. 

By  tliis  constitution,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house  of  delegates. 
No  person  holding  a  lucrative  office,  minister  or  priest,  is  eligible  to  sit  in  the  house. 

The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  134  members,  chosen  annually ;  31  from  the  26  counties 
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west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  25  from  the  14  counties  between  the  AUe^iaoj  Mountabis 
and  Blue  Ridge ;  42  from  the  29  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  aboTe  tide-water ;  aod  96 
from  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  lying  upon  tide-water. 

The  senate  consists  of  82  members.  Id  from  the  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  19  from 
the  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs  east  thereof.  The  senators  are  elected  for  four  yean; 
and  the  seats  of  one-fourth  of  them  are  Tacated  every  year.  In  all  elections  to  any  office  or  place 
of  trust,  honour,  or  profit,  the  votes  are  given  openly,  or  vhA  voce,  and  not  by  ballot. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
general  assembly.  He  holds  his  office  three  years,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January  next  succeed- 
ing his  election,  or  on  such  other  day  as  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  prescribed  by  law ;  and  be  is 
ineligible  for  the  tliree  years  next  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office. 

There  is  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  three  members  elected  for  three  years,  by  the  joint 
vote  of  the  two  houses ;  the  seat  of  one  being  vacated  annually.  The  senior  counsellor  is  lieute- 
nant-governor. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  and  of  the  superior  courts,  are  elected  by  a  jotoc 
vote  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour ;  or 
until  removed  by  a  concurrent  vote  of  both  houses.  The  attorney-general  is  appointed  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  ri^ht  of  suffrage  is  extended  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  resident 
therein,  aged  21  years  and  upwards^  who  is  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  according  to 
the  former  constitution  and  laws ;  or  who  owns  a  freehold  of  the  value  of  25  dollius  ;  or  who  has 
a  joint  interest  to  the  amount  of  25  dollars  in  a  freehold ;  or  who  has  a  life  estate  in,  or  rever&ioDary 
title  to,  land  of  the  value  of  50  dollars,  having  been  so  possessed  for  six  months ;  or  who 
shall  own,  and  be  in  the  actual  occupation  of,  a  leasehold  estate,  having  tlie  title  recorded  two 
months  before  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  ot  a  term  originally  not  less  tlian  five  years,  and  of  the  annual 
value  or  rent  of  200  dollars  ;  or  who  for  twelve  months  before  offering  to  vote,  has  been  a  house- 
keeper and  head  of  a  family,  and  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  com- 
monwealth, within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same. 

Salaries. — Governor, 3333 dollars  50 cents;  lieutenant-governor,  1000  dollars;  2  councillms of 
state,  1000  dollars  each ;  treasurer,  2000  dollars ;  auditor,  2000  dollars  ;  2d  auditor  and  sup.  library 
fund,  2000  dollars  ;  register  of  land  office,  1500  dollars  ;  attorney-general,  fees  and  1000  doUais ; 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth  and  librarian,  1720  dollars  ;  adjutant-general,  1000  dollars  ;  clerk  of 
the  council,  1000  dolhirs;  superintendent  of  penitentiary,  2000  dollars ;  speaker  of  the  senate,  6 
dollars  per  day  ;  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates,  8  dollars  per  day. 

Court  of  Appeals. — President,  2750  dollars;  4  judges,  2500  dollars  each;  derk  of  eastern 
district,  1000  dollars ;  ditto  western,  1000  dollars. 

Twenty  judges  of  the  central  circuit  courts.  Salary  of  the  first  20  judges,  1500  each,  and  4 
dollars  for  every  20  miles  they  may  be  compelled  to  travel  to  and  from  their  respective  courts. 
Metropolitan  circuit,  2000  dollars;  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  the  21st  circuit,  2000 
dollars. 

The  court  of  appeals  holds  two  sessions  annually  ;  one  at  Louisburg,  Greenbriar  coun^,  for 
the  counties  lying  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  commencing  on  the  2d  Monday  in  July,  and  ooo- 
tinuing  90  days,  unless  the  business  shall  be  sooner  despatched  ;  the  other  at  Richmood.  for  the 
counties  lying  east  of  the  Blue  Hidge,  commencing  at  such  times  as  the  court  may  from  time  to 
time  appoint,  and  continuing  160  da3rs,  unless  the  business  sliall  be  sooner  despatched.  Suits 
commenced  during  the  year  ending  August  1842,  121 ;  suits  pending  580;  suits  decided,  106; 
Number  of  days  in  session,  179. 

General  Omit, — The  state  is  divided  into  ten  judicial  districts,  and  each  district  into  two  dr^ 
cuits,  except  the  4th,  which  comprises  three.  The  third  circuit  of  the  4th  district  is  the  21st 
district  of  the  state,  containing  but  a  single  court,  called  the  "  Circuit  Superior  Court  of  Law 
and  Chancery  for  the  county  of  Henrico  and  city  of  Richmond.  In  tliis  court  there  are  two 
judges,  one  on  the  law  side,  the  other  on  the  chancery  side.  On  the  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval of  either  of  the  two  judges  now  attached  to  this  court,  his  duties  are  to  devolve  on  the 
other,  without  any  increase  of  salary. 

A  circuit  superior  court  of  law  and  chancery  is  held  twice  every  year  in  eadi  county  and 
corporation. 

The  judges  who  hold  the  circuit  courts,  are  also  required  to  hold,  every  year,  two  terms  of 
the  general  court  in  the  capital  at  Richmond.  It  is  the  duty  of  15  of  the  judges  to  attend  this 
court,  1 1  being  necessary  to  form  a  quorum.  One  term  begms  on  the  last  Monday  in  June ;  the 
other  on  the  15th  of  December.  The  judges  are  required  to  arrange  themselves  into  fourdasaes, 
of  five  judges  each,  one  of  whom  is  exempt,  in  rotation,  from  attending  the  court 

The  general  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort  in  criminal  cases ;  also  original 
jurisdiction  of  probates  and  administrations,  and  some  claims  of  the  commonwealth.  Its  judges, 
or  a  portion  of  them,  sit  as  a  special  court  of  appeals,  in  cases  in  which  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
appeals  proper  are  disqualified  by  interest  or  otherwise. 
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Oounkf  Courit. — A  county  court  sits  in  each  county  every  month,  held  by  four  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace.  These  courts,  formed  of  plain  farmers  or  countr}'  gentlemen,  are  invested  with  a 
jurisdiction  wider  than  that  of  any  other  court  in  the  state,  covering  almost  the  whole  6eld  of 
cognisance,  civil,  criminal,  legal,  and  equitable.  Any  one  justice  can  hold  a  court  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  causes  in  which  the  value  does  not  exceed  20  dollars.  At  the  monthly  and  quarterly 
sessions,  which  are  held  by  four  or  more  justices,  deeds  and  wills  may  be  proved  and  chancery 
matters  and  suits  at  common  law  be  heard  and  determined,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  superior 
court,  when  the  value  at  issue  amounts  to  100  dollars  and  upwards.  These  courts,  exclusively, 
try  slaves  for  all  offences ;  and  they  examine  free  persons  charged  with  felony,  previously  to  their 
trial  in  the  circuit  court.    Free  negroes  and  Indians  are  on  the  same  footing  with  slaves. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  house  of  commons  once  in  two  years. 
The  same  individual  cannot  be  elected  more  than  four,  in  any  term  of  six  years.  Requisites  for 
eligibility — the  age  of  thirty  years,  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  1000/.,  and  five  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  state. 

The  council  of  state  consists  of  seven  persons,  elected  by  the  general  assembly  at  their  first 
meeting,  who  hold  the  office  two  years. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  commons,  which,  collectively,  are 
denominated  the  general  assembly. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  fifty  members,  elected  by  the  people  biennially.  Requisites  for 
membership  of  senate — residence  and  possession,  for  one  year  previous  to  the  election,  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  county  for  which  the  member  may  be  chosen. 

The  house  of  commons  is  composed  of  120  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Re- 
quisites for  membership— residence,  and  possession,  for  a  year  previous  to  election,  of  land  to 
the  amount  of  100  acres  in  the  county  for  which  the  member  may  be  chosen. 

The  JuAciary  Pouvr.— The  general  assembly,  by  joint  ballot,  appoint  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  judges  of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney-general.  The  judges  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour  ;  the  attorney-general  for  four  years. 

Ri^ht  of  Suffrage, — ^All  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  have  re- 
sided in  any  one  county  within  the  state  twelve  months  immediately  preceaing  the  election,  and 
have  paid  taxes,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  house  of  commons  for  the  county  in 
which  they  reside ;  and  every  freeman  qualified  as  above,  and  possessing  within  the  senatorial 
district  of  which  he  is  an  inhabitant,  fifty  acres  of  land — excepting  free  negroes,  free  mulattoes, 
or  free  persons  of  mixed  blood  descended  from  negro  ancestors  to  the  fourth  generation — is  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  senate. 

Salaries. — Governor,  a  furnished  house  and  2000  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  fees  and  800  dol- 
lars; treasurer,  1500 dollars;  comptroller,  1000 dollars;  clerk  of  treasury,  500  doUars  ;  council- 
lors 3  dollars  per  day  each,  and  3  dollars  for  every  30  miles  when  travelling. 

Supreme  Court. — Chief-justice,  2500  dollars ;  2  associate  justices,  2500  each  ;  reporter,  300 
dollars  with  the  copyright  of  the  reports. 

The  supreme  court  holds  two  sessions  in  each  year,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh ;  to  wit,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  June  and  the  last  Mondav  in  December ;  and  continues  to  sit  at  each  term 
until  all  the  business  on  tlie  docket  is  determined,  or  continued  upon  good  cause  shown.  It  has 
power  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  at  law,  brought  before  it  by  appeal  from  a  superior 
court  of  law,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  in  equity,  brought  before  it  by  appeal  from  a 
court  of  equity,  or  removed  there  by  the  parties  thereto.  It  has  original  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  repealing  letters  patent,  and  also  nas  power  to  issue  writs  of  certiorari,  scire  facias,  habeas 
corpus^  mandamus,  and  all  other  writs  which  may  be  proper  and  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction,  and  agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  the  superior  courts  are  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of 
the  general  assembly,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and,  under  a  provision  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  their  salaries  cannot  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

Tlie  seven  judges  of  the  superior  or  circuit  courts  have  a  salary  of  1950  dollars  each;  six 
solicitors  20  dollars  each  for  each  court  which  they  attend,  besides  fees  for  conviction.  The  at- 
torney-general receives,  in  addition,  100  dollars  for  each  term  of  the  supreme  court  which  he 
attends. 

The  superior  courts  of  law  and  the  courts  of  equity  are  holden  in  each  and  eveiy  county  of  the 
state,  twice  in  each  year,  by  the  judges  thereof.  For  this  purpose,  the  state  is  divided  into  seven 
circuits,  each  of  which  comprises  about  ten  counties,  and  the  judges  ride  these  circuits  alternately, 
according  to  an  arrangement  agreed  upon  among  themselves,  the  only  restriction  imposed  upon 
them  in  making  the  arrangements  being,  that  no  judge  shall  ride  the  same  circuit  twice  in  succes- 
sion. As  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  law,  they  have  jurisdiction  of  all  pleas,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed  ;  of  all  suits  and  demands  relative  to  legacies,  filial  portions,  and  estates  of  intestates  ; 
and  also  of  all  pleas  of  the  state  and  criminal  matters,  of  what  nature,  degree,  or  denomination 
soever,  whether  brought  before  them  by  original  or  mesne  process,  or  by  certiorari^  writs  of  error. 
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appeal  from  any  inferior  court,  or  by  any  other  way  or  means  whatsoever.    As  judges  of  the  ooorts 
of  equity,  they  have  all  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  appertaining  to  courts  of  chancery. 

XIII.   SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  1663,  the  territory  which  now  comprises  tlie  states  of  North  and  South  Carolinay  and  the 
greater  part  of  Georgia,  was  granted  bv  Uharles  1 1,  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  seven  othen^ 
who  were  constituted  proprietors.  The  colony  was  named  Carolina,  and  the  goremment  wis 
Tested  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors.  The  proprietary  government  lasted  about  fifty  yeais,  when 
it  was  abolished  by  the  people ;  and  tlie  sovemment  was  aiterwards  directed  by  governors  apfXHOted 
by  the  king.  The  first  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1775  ;  the  present  contfilurion 
was  adopted  in  1 790. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  boose  of 
representatives. 

I'he  senate  consbts  of  45  members,  who  are  elected  by  districts  for  four  years,  and  half  being 
chosen  biennially. 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  124  members,  who  are  appointed  among  thesevenl  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  and  taxation  ;  and  are  elected  for  two  yean. 
The  representatives  and  one-lialf  of  the  senators  are  chosen  every  second  year,  on  the  aecood  Mon- 
day in  October,  and  the  day  following. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  by  a  joint  vote  of 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  at  every  first  meeting  of  the  house  of  representatives.  A 
governor,  after  having  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  for  two  years,  cannot  be  re-elected  till  after 
the  expiration  of  four  years. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  of  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor  b  chosen  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  period. 

The  general  assembler  meets  annually  (at  Columbia),  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  November. 

The  chancellor  and  judges  are  appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives,  and  hold  their  offices  durine  good  behaviour. 

The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  free  white  male  citizen,  of  the  age  of  31 
years,  having  resided  in  the  state  two  years  previous  to  the  day  of  election,  and  having  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  freehold  of  50  acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot,  at  least  six  montlis  before  such  election,  or 
(not  having  such  freehold  or  town  lot)  having  been  a  resident  in  the  election  district  in  which  he 
offers  his  vote,  six  months  before  the  said  election,  and  having  paid  a  tax  the  preceding  year  of  Ss. 
sterling  towards  the  support  of  the  government.  Governor's  salary,  3900  dollars;  secretary,  fees  only. 

The  45  sute  senators  and  124  representatives  receive  each  4  dollars  per  day. 

Chancellors  in  equity,  first  and  second,  at  8500  dollars ;  three  at  3000  dollars  each. 

Common  Plea*  and  General  Sessions, — Judges,  one  at  3500  dollars ;  five  at  3000  dollars ;  re- 
porter, 1500  dollars. 

**  Appeal  courts  of  law  and  of  equity  shall  hereafter  be  heard  and  determined  in  Columbia, 
on  the  tirst  Monday  in  May,  and  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year. 

**  The  courts  for  the  correction  of  errors,  consisting  of  all  the  chancellors,  and  judges  of  the 
courts  of  law,  shall  be  held  at  such  time  during  the  sittings  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  as  the  dian* 
cellors  and  judges  may  appoint.** — Acts  of  the  General  As^mhly  passed  m  Decemher^  1842. 

XIV.  GEORGIA. 

The  first  constitution  of  Georgia  was  formed  in  1777 ;  a  second,  in  1785 ;  and  a  third,  the  one 
now  in  operation,  in  1 798. 

Tile  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  was  formerly  elected  by  the  general  assembly; 
but  he  is  now  (and  ever  since  18*24)  elected  by  the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October ;  and 
he  holds  the  office  for  two  years.  No  person  is  eligible  to  this  office,  unless  he  has  been  a  citizen 
of  the  United  btatts  twelve  years,  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  six  years,  has  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  is  in  possession  of  500  acres  of  land  within  the  state,  and  other  property  to  the 
amount  of  4000  dollars,  nor  unless  his  estate  is  worth  tliis  sum  above  the  amount  of  his  debts. 

The  senate  consists  of  ninety-three  members,  (one  from  each  county),  which  are  elected 
annually,  Every  senator  roust  have  attained  the  a£e  of  twenty-five  years,  must  have  beoa  a  citizeo 
of  the  United  States  nine  years,  an  inhabitant  of  tlie  state  three  years,  and  of  the  county  for 
which  he  is  returned  one  vear,  and  must  be  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  500  dollars,  or  taxable 
property  to  the  amount  of  1000  dollars  within  the  county  for  which  he  is  elected,  above  the  amount 
of  his  debts. 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  207  members,  which  are  elected  annually.  Every 
representative  must  have  attained  the  aee  of  twenty-one  years,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  seven  years,  of  the  state  three  years,  and  of  the  county  for  which  he  is  returned,  one 
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year  preceding  his  election,  and  must  be  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  250  dollars, 
or  taxable  property  to  the  amount  of  500  dollars  within  the  county  for  which  he  is  elected,  above 
the  amount  of  his  debts. 

The  general  assembly  meets  (at  Milledgeville),  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  ;  unless  con- 
vened at  another  time  by  the  governor. 

The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  all  *<  citizens  and  inhabitants,  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  have  paid  all  the  taxes  which  may  have  been  required  of  them, 
and  which  they  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  paying,  agreeable  to  law,  for  the  year  preceding 
the  election,  and  simll  have  resided  six  months  withm  the  county." 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  court,  and  in  such  inferior  jurisdictions  as  the  legis- 
lature may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish ;  and  the  superior  and  inferior  courts  sit  twice 
in  each  county  eveiy  vear.  Tlie  judges  of  the  superior  court  are  elected  by  the  legislature  for  three 
years;  the  justices  of  the  inferior  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  are  elected  annually  by  the 
people ;  and  the  clerks  of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts  biennially.  The  secretary  of  the  state, 
treasurer,  and  surveyor-general,  are  elected  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  the  governor. 

Salaries, — Governor's  salary,  3000  dollars;  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  surveyor- 
general,  each  1600  dollars. 

The  officers  of  the  executive  government  are  required  by  law  to  reside,  during  their  term  of 
office,  at  Milledgeville. 

Secretary  of  the  senate,  and  clerk  of  house  of  representatives,  each  500  dollars  per  annum  ; 
president  of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  each  5  doUars  a  day. 

The  pay  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  is  4  dollars  a  day. 

The  state  is  divided  into  eleven  circuits,  with  a  judge  for  each,  at  a  salary  of  1800  dollars; 
attorney-general,  250  dollars  and  perquisites ;  judge  of  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  Savannah,  and 
judge  of  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  Augusta,  each  1000  dollars. 

An  inferior  court  is  held  in  each  county,  each  composed  of  five  justices,  elected  bv  the  people 
every  four  years.  These  courts  possess  the  powers  of  courts  of  probate.  The  justices  have  no 
salary. 

XV.  ALABAMA. 

Mobile,  in  the  southern  part  of  Alabama,  was  settled  long  since  by  the  Spanish ;  yet  the  terri- 
tory, which  now  forms  this  state,  contained  but  very  few  civilised  inhabitants  before  1810.  Since 
that  time  its  increase  in  population  has  been  exceedingly  rapid. 

Alabama  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  in  1817 ;  the  inhabitants  formed  a  consti- 
tution in  1819 ;  and  in  1820  it  was  admitted  into  the  union. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  branches,  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which 
together  constitute  the  general  assembly. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people,  for  two  years ;  and 
is  eligible  four  years  out  of  six.  He  must  be  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  resident  for 
five  vears  in  the  state,  and  not  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  senate  consists  of  thirty-three  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  one-third 
being  elected  annually.  Every  senator  must  be  a  free  white  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  least 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  two  years  immediately 
preceding  the  election,  and  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  during  the  latter  of  these  years. 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  one  hundred  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people. 
Every  representative  must  be  a  white  man,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
state  at  least  two  years  immediately  preceding  hb  election,  the  last  of  which  was  in  the  district  for 
which  he  is  elected,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Chancellors,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  of  the  circuit  and  inferior  courts,  are  elected  by 
joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during  six  years.  The  attorney-general 
IS  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  holds  his  office  four  years. 

The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly,  and  holds  his  office  two 
years.  The  treasurer  and  the  comptroller  of  public  accounts  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  an- 
nually. 

The  genera]  assembly  meets  annually  (at  Tuscaloosa),  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October,  and 
the  elections  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  and  following  day  in  August,  annually. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
has  resided  within  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  and  the  last  three  months  within 
the  county,  city,  or  town,  in  which  he  offers  his  vote. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts,  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  establish.  The  judges  are  the  reporters 
of  their  own  decisions,  and  are  allowed  to  print,  at  their  own  expense,  any  number,  not  exceeding 
500  of  their  reports,  to  be  circulated  out  of  the  state. 

The  supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  only  upon  points  of  law,  taken  up  from 
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the  circuit  or  county  courts,  by  writ  of  error.  This  court  sits  at  Tuscaloosa,  the  seat  of  gofran* 
ment,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January  and  June  ;  and  it  commonly  sits  six  or  eight  weeks  at  each 
term. 

The  court  of  chancery  was  established  in  1839,  and  re>modelled  in  1841,  and  b  divided  into 
three  divisions.  One  session  of  the  court  is  held  annually  in  each  division,  and  the  chancellors  are 
required  to  alternate  with  each  other,  so  that  neither  may  preside  twice  in  succession  id  either 
division.  A  separate  chancery  court  is  held  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  July  in  each  year. 

Salaries. — Governor,  2500  dollars;  secretary  of  state,  fees  and  1000  dollars;  comptroller  of 
public  accounts,  fees  and  1000  dollars;  state  treasurer,  fees  and  1000  dollars;  attomey<^:eneial, 
fees  and  425  dollars.  The  pay  of  the  members  of  both  houses  is  4  dollars  a  day  each.  Chief  jus- 
tice, 2250  dollars ;  two  associate  justices,  each  2250  dollars. 

XVI.   MISSISSIPPI. 

The  governor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  and  is  ineligible  for  more  than  four  years  in 
any  term  of  six  years.  He  must  be  at  leasUtnirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  twenty  years,  resident  in  the  state  at  least  five  years  next  preceding  his 
election. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  dbtinct  branches,  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives^ 
which  together  are  styled  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

The  senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age,  one  half  of  the  number  being  elected  annually  by  the  people,  to  serve  four  years.  Every  se- 
nator must  liave  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  four  years,  and  of  the  district  for  which  he  is 
elected  one  year,  immediately  preceding  his  election. 

Tiie  house  of  representatives  consists  of  ninety-one  members,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Every  representative  must  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  two  years,  and  of  the  county,  city,  or  town  for  which  he  is  elected,  one 
year  next  preceding  the  election. 

The  Judiciary  Potoer. — The  judicial  officers  are  elected  by  the  people  as  follows : — The  judges 
of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  for  the  term  of  six  years  ;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court, 
for  the  term  of  four  years ;  the  chancellor,  for  the  term  of  six  years ;  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
probate,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  appeals  and  errors  and  the 
chancellor  are  required  to  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  ;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court 
and  court  of  probate,  twenty-six  years. 

Secretary y  Treasurer,  &c. — The  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer,  and  the  sherifl&  are  elected  by 
the  peoule  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

kighi  ofSi{ffrage. — Every  free  white  male  person,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  npwards,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  county  where  he 
offers  his  vote,  four  months  preceding  an  election,  is  entitled  to  vote. 

Salaries,  -  Governor,  3000  dollars ;  secretary  of  state,  3000  dollars ;  state  treasurer,  2000  dol- 
lars ;  auditor  of  public  accounts,  3000  dollars. 

Judiciary— High  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. ^T residing  judge^  salary  3000  doUan;  two 
jud^  each  3000  dollars  ;  attorney-general  1000  dollars  ;  clerk. 

This  court,  which  has  no  jurisdiction  except  what  properly  belongs  to  a  court  of  errors  and 
appeals,  holds  its  sessions  annually  at  Jackson,  commencing  on  the  hrst  Monday  in  Januaiy  and 
July. 

Superior  Court  of  Chancery, — Chancellor,  salary  4000  dollars  ;  clerk. 

This  court,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  matters,  pleas,  and  complaints  whatsoever,  bdonging 
to,  or  coenisable  in,  a  court  of  equity,  holds  two  sessions  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  of  DeMi- 
ber  and  June,  and  continuing  as  long  as  business  requires. 

An  inferior  court  of  chancery,  styled  the  **  District  Chancery  Court  of  the  State  of  Mississippi," 
was  created  by  act,  approved  Feb.  26,  1842. 

District  Chancery  Court. — Vice-chancellor,  salary  3000  dollars,  sits  at  Columbus^  Fulton,  HoUy 
Springs,  and  Carrollton. 

This  court  has  concurrent  power  and  jurisdiction  within  the  district  with  the  superior  court  <^ 
chancery,  when  the  amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  500,000  dollars.  The  vice-chancellor 
is  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years ;  appoints  the  clerks,  who  hold  their  office  for  four  years ;  he 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age.  Appeals  may  be  made  to  the  superior  court  of  chancery, 
unless  by  consent  of  both  parties,  when  the  same  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  high  court  of 
errors  and  appeals. 

District  or  Circuit  Courts. — The  judicial  divisions  were  re-organised  in  1840,  and  fbnned  into 
eleven  districts,  or  circuits.     The  salary  of  the  iudges  is  2000  dollars  each. 

A  circuit  court  is  holden  in  each  county  twice  a  year.    This  court  has  original  jurisdiction  In 
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civil  cases,  in  which  the  principle  of  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds  50  dollars.  It  has  chancery 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  under  500  dollars  ;  and  has  power  to  foreclose  mortgages,  without  limit 
as  to  sum.    It  has  also  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Judges  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  and  the  chancellor,  are  chosen  by  the  electors 
for  six  years ;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  attorney-general,  and  district  attorneys,  as  well  as 
all  military  officers,  are  chosen  by  the  electors  for  four  years ;  all  other  officers  for  two  years. 

XVII.  LOUISIANA. 

The  country  now  forming  the  state  of  Louisiana,  was  separated  from  the  rest  in  1804,  and 
called  the  Territory  of  Orleans ;  and,  in  1812,  it  was  admitt^  into  the  union  as  an  independent 
state,  by  the  name  of  Louisiana. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1812. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years,  on  the  first  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
in  July.  Their  number  is  sixty  ;  and  they  are  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  electors,  as 
ascertained  by  enumeration  every  four  years.  To  be  eligible,  a  residence  for  two  years,  and 
citizenship,  with  landed  property  to  the  value  of  500  dollars,  is  required. 

The  members  of  the  senate  are  elected  for  four  years  ;  one  half  being  chosen  every  two  years, 
at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  representatives.  The  state  is  divided  into  seventeen  senatorial 
districts,  in  each  of  which  one  senator  is  chosen,  who  must  be  at  least  twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
have  property  in  land  to  the  value  of  1000  dollars,  and  a  citizen  of  the  state  for  four  years. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years — must 
be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  tiie  state  for  six  years  previous  to  his  election,  and  pos- 
sess witiiin  it  landed  property  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars.  The  people  give  their  votes  for  a 
governor  at  the  time  and  place  of  voting  for  representatives  and  senators ;  and  on  the  second  day 
of  the  succeeding  session  of  the  general  assembly,  the  two  houses,  by  a  joint  ballot,  elect  for 
governor,  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  The  governor's 
term  of  office  commences  on  the  fourth  Monday  succeeding  his  election. 

The  general  assembly  meets  (since  1829),  at  Donaldson ville  annually,  on  the  firet  Monday  in 
January  ;  except  in  the  years  of  the  election  of  president  of  the  United  States,  when  it  meets  on 
the  third  Monclay  in  November. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  one  year  next 
preceding  the  election,  and  who,  in  the  last  six  months  prior  to  said  election,  has  paid  a  state  tax. 

The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  which  possesses  appellate  jurisdiction  only, 
and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  may  establish.  The  judges,  attorneys-general,  and  pro- 
secuting attorneys,  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  virith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 

Governor's  salary,  7500  dollars;  pay  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  four  dollars  a  day  each, 
during  attendance. 

The  supreme  court  sits  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  eastern  district  of  the  state,  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July ; 
and  for  the  northern  district,  at  Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  The  nine  district  courts,  with  the  exception  of  the  courts  in  the  first 
district,  hold,  in  each  parish,  two  sessions,  during  the  year,  to  try  causes  originally  instituted 
before  them,  and  appeals  from  the  parish  courts.  The  parish  courts  hold  their  regular  sessions  in 
each  parish,  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month.  The  courts  in  the  first  district,  composed  of  the 
district,  parish,  and  criminal  courts,  and  courts  of  probate,  are  in  session  during  the  whole  year, 
excepting  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  in  which  the^  hold  special 
courts  when  necessary.  The  salary  of  each  of  the  five  judges  of  the  supreme  court  is  5000  dollars, 
the  judge  of  the  first  district  court,  4000  dollars,  the  other  7000  dollars  per  annum.  There  are, 
also,  a  court  of  error,  court  of  commerce,  parish  court  of  New  Orleans,  probate  court,  and  courts 
of  appeal  in  criminal  cases. 

XVIII.  TENNESSEE. 

The  country  was  included  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  till  1790,  when  it  was  placed 
under  a  separate  territorial  government,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio ;" 
and,  in  1796,  the  inhabitants  formed  a  constitution,  and  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  union 
as  an  independent  state. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  biennially,  and  is  not  eligible  for  more  than  six  ^ears 
in  any  term  of  eight  years.  He  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  the  state  seven  years  next  preceding  his  election. 
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The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which  are  styled  die 
general  assembly. 

The  senate  consists  of  twenty-five  members,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  two  years.  Evecy 
senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  inliabitant  of  the  state  tliree  years,  and  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  ooe  year 
immediately  preceding  hb  election. 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  seventy-five  members,  elected  at  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  period  as  the  senators.  Every  representative  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  a  citizen  of  the  state  three  years,  and  a  resident  in  the  county  he 
represents  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election. 

The  Judiciary  Power. — All  judges  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly.  Hie 
judges  of  the  supreme  courts  are  elected  for  twelve  years,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  elected  for  eight  years,  and  roast  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  state  attorneys  are  elected  in  same  manner.  Their  term  of 
service  is  six  years. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, — The  secretary  of  state  and  the  state  treasurer  are  elected  by  joint 
vote  of  the  general  assembly,  the  former  for  four,  and  the  latter  for  two  years. 

Bight  of  Suffrage. — Every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  the  county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote  six  months  next  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  election,  is  entitled  to  vote  ;  but  no  person  is  disqualified  from  voting  on  account 
of  colour  who  is  by  the  laws  of  the  state  a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  against  a 
white  man. 

Election,  S^c. — The  election  is  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  August  biennially.  The  ge^ 
neral  assembly  meet  biennially  at  Nashville  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

Salaries. — Governor,  2000  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  fees  and  750  dollars  ;  treasurer,  1500 
dollars. 

Supreme  Court,^Three  judges  each  1800  dollars;  chancery  court,  four  judges,  each  1500 
dollars  ;  fourteen  district  courts,  salary  of  each  judge,  1500  dollars. 

XIX.    KENTUCKY. 

The  country  formed  a  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia  till  1790;  and,  in  1792,  it  was  admitted 
into  the  union  as  an  independent  state. 

On  the  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  in  1790,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  which 
continued  in  force  till  1799,  when  a  new  one  was  formed  instead  of  it ;  and  this  is  now  in 
force. 

The  IcMnslative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which,  together,  are 
styled,  *'  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky." 

The  representatives  are  elected  annually,  and  are  apportioned,  every  four  years,  among  the 
different  counties,  according  to  the  number  of  electors.  Their  present  number  is  100,  which  is 
the  highest  number  that  the  constitution  authorises ;  58  being  the  lowest.  Eligibility  requires  a 
residence  of  two  years,  and  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  quarter  of  them  being  chosen  annually.  Tlieir  pre- 
sent number  is  38;  and  they  cannot  exceed  this  number,  nor  fall  short  of  24.  To  be  eligible,  a 
senator  must  have  had  a  residence  in  the  state  for  six  years,  and  in  tlie  district  one  year. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for 
the  succeeding  seven  years  al^er  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ofiice ;  ne  must  have  resided  six 
years  in  the  state,  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
election  of  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is  speaker  of  the  senate,  and  on 
whom  the  duties  of  the  governor  devolve,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  removal. 

The  representatives,  and  one  quarter  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  are  elected  annually  bv 
the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August ;  the  governor  is  elected  by  the  people,  e^eiy  foiirtn 
year,  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  commences  the  execution  of  his  oflBce  on  the  fourth  Tuesday 
succeeding  the  day  of  tlie  commencement  of  the  election  at  which  he  is  chosen.  The  polls  are 
kept  open  three  days  ;  and  the  votes  are  given  openly,  or  mvd  voce,  and  not  by  ballot. 

Tlie  general  assembly  meets  (at  Frankfort)  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  free  male  citizen  (people  of  colour  ex- 
cepted), who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  has  resided  in  the  state  two  years,  or 
in  the  county  where  he  offers  his  vote,  one  year,  next  preceding  the  election. 

The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  styled  the  court  of  appeals,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  erect  and  establish.^  The  judges 
of  the  different  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

Salaries, — Governor,  2500  dollars ;  lieutenant-governor,  and  speaker  of  the  senate,  are  paid 
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SIX  dollars  a  day  while  presiding  over  the  senate;  secretary  of  state,  1000  dollars ;  auditor  of 
the  public  accounts,  1500  dollars;  register  of  the  land  office,  1250  dollars;  treasurer,  1500 
dollars;  second  auditor,  1250  dollars.  The  senators  and  representatives  receive  two  dollars  each 
for  every  day's  attendance,  and  three  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles*  travel. 

Court  of  Appeals. '^Chie^usticey  1500  dollars  ;  second  judge,  1500  dollars  ;  third  judge,  1500 
dollars  ;  attorney-general,  fees  and  300  dollars. 

drcuU  Courts. — The  state  is  divided  into  eighteen  districts  for  the  holding  of  the  circuit 
courts.  The  circuit  judges  receive  a  salary  of  1500  dollars  each  ;  and  an  attorney  to  each  court, 
with  a  salary  of  300  dollars  and  fees ;  chancellor's  salary,  2000  dollars. 

County  courts  are  held  by  jastic^  of  the  peace,  who  are  paid  by  fees.  Any  three  justices  of 
the  peace  may  hold  a  court  once  in  every  month,  except  the  month  when  the  circuit  court  is 
held.     There  is  also  a  chancery  court,  and  a  general  court,  with  two  judges,  salaries  1300  dollars. 

XX.  OHIO. 

Tlie  first  permanent  settlement  of  Ohio  was  commenced  at  Marietta,  in  1788 ;  in  1789,  the 
conntry  was  put  under  a  territorial  government,  and  called  the  Western  Territory,  which  name 
was  afterwards  altered  to  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  and,  in  1802,  it  was  erected  into 
an  independent  state. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed,  at  Chillicothe,  in  1802. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which,  together,  are 
styled  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio." 

TTie  representatives  are  elected  annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October ;  and  they  are 
apportioned  among  the  counties,  according  to  the  number  of  white  male  inhabitants,  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Their  number  cannot  be  less  than  thirty-six,  nor  more  tlian  the  present 
number,  seventy-two. 

The  senators  are  chosen  biennially,  and  are  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  white 
male  inhabitants,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Their  number  cannot  be  less  than  one-third, 
nor  more  than  the  present  number,  one-half  of  the  number  of  representatives. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October ;  and  his  term  of  service  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  ancl  an 
inhabitant  of  the  state  for  four  years  previous  to  his  election. 

The  general  assembly  meets  annually  (at  Columbus),  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  granted  to  all  white  male  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  have  paid,  or 
are  charged  with  a  state  or  county  tax. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  courts  of  common  pleas,  for  each  county, 
and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  The  judges  are  elected 
by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

^Wizrifj.— Governor,  1500  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  1000  dollars;  auditor  of  state,  1200 
dollars;  treasurer,  1200  dollars;  warden  of  state  penitentiary,  1500  dollars;  clerk  of  audit 
office,  850  dollars ;  adjutant-general,  300  dollars ;  quarter-master-general,  100  dollars ;  and 
librarian  of  state,  400  dollars. 

The  senators  receive  three  dollars  a  day  each,  and  three  cents  a  mile  for  travel ;  four  com- 
missioners of  public  works,  1000  dollars  each. 

Supreme  Court — Chief  judge's  salary,  1500  dollars;  and  three  associate  judges,  each  1500 
dollars.     Two  judges  form  a  quorum,  who  hold  a  court  in  each  county  once  a  year. 

Cowis  of  Common  Pleas. — For  the  holding  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  the  state  is 
divided  into  fifteen  districts  or  circuits,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  presiding  judge,  who  holds 
annually  three  courts  in  each  county  within  his  district.  The  salary  of  each  of  these  judges  is 
1200  dollars.  These  judges  are  severally  assisted  by  three  associate  judges  in  each  county,  who 
receive  two  dollars  a  day  during  their  attendance  at  court. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnaii.'^Judgie's  salary,  1200  dollars.  This  court  has  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  court  of  common  pleas,  of  the  county  of  Hamilton,  in  matters  of  common 
law  as  well  as  in  cases  in  chancery. 

XXI.    INDIANA. 

In  1800,  Indiana  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government ;  in  1816,  its  constitution  was 
formed,  and  it  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  independent  state. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  may  be  once  re-elected.  He  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  two  years  before 
Lis  election,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  five  years.  At  every  election  of  governor,  a 
lieutenant-governor,  qualified  in  like  manner  as  the  governor,  is  also  chosen,  who  is  president  of 
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the  senate,  and  on  whom,  in  case  of  the  death,  resi^ation,  or  removal  of  the  gOTernor,  tke 
powers  and  duties  of  governor  devolve.     In  an  equal  division  of  votes,  he  lias  the  casting  vote. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate,  the  eigbtecn 
members  of  which  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  elected  anDuallv 
Senators  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  qualified  electors  in  their  counties. 

The  number  of  representatives  is  100  ;  and  they  are  apportioned  among  the  several  counties, 
according  to  the  number  of  white  male  citizens,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age.    The  number  of 
senators,  who  are  apportioned  in  like  manner,  cannot  be  less  tlian  ooe^third,  nor  more  than  ooe 
half  of  the  number  of  representatives. 

The  representatives  and  members  of  the  senate  are  elected  anniially,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August ;  and  the  governor  is  chosen  on  the  same  day,  every  second  year. 

The  general  assembly  meets  annually  (at  Indianapolis)  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  granted  to  all  male  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upwards, 
who  may  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  immediately  preceding  an  election 

The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  auditor  are  dected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly, 
the  first  for  fotir,  the  two  last  for  three  yeara. 

The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts,  and  in  such  other  iof^ 
rior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  may  establish.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  three  jnd^; 
and  each  of  the  circuit  courts  consists  of  a  president  and  two  associate  judges.  The  judge?  are 
all  appointed  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  Tlie  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  ;  the  presidents  of  the  circuit  courts  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  associate  judges  are  elected  by  the  people. 

Governor's  salary,  1500  dollars  ;  lieutenant-governor,  pay  6  dollars  a  day  during  the  se^ion  of 
the  general  assembly.  Pay  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  2  dollars  a  day  each.  President  ci 
the  state  bank,  1300  dollars;  cashier^  1000  dollars. 

Judiciary, — Three  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  salary,  each  1500  dollars;  seven  president 
judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  each  700  dollars  ;  the  associate  judges  receive  each  2  dollars  a  day; 
the  judges  of  the  twelve  circuit  courts,  each  1000  dollars. 


XXII.  ILLINOIS. 

Almost  all  the  settlements  which  have  been  formed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  hire 
been  begun  since  1800.  In  1809  Illinois  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government;  in  1818, the 
inhabitants  formed  a  constitution,  and  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  independent 
state. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  once  in  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  more  than 
four  years  in  any  term  of  eight  years.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  bafe 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  thirty  years,  and  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
two  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

The  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  must  possess  the 
same  qualifications.  He  is  speaker  of  the  senate,  has  a  voice  and  vote  on  all  subjects,  and  acts  as 
governor  in  the  event  of  that  ofiicei*s  death,  impeachment,  resignation,  or  absence  from  thestat^ 
which  meets  on  the  1st  of  December,  biennially,  at  Springfield. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  the  senate  and  bouse  of  repr^eota- 
tives,  which  together  are  styled  the  geneial  assembly. 

The  senate  consists  of  forty  members,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at  least  twenty-five  yeaw 
of  age,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  four  years,  one  half  being  elected  biennially.  Every  senator 
must  have  resided  one  year  in  the  county  or  district  for  which  he  is  elected,  and  must  have  paid* 
state  or  county  tax. 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  ninety-one  members,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at 
least  twenty-one  ^ears  of  age,  elected  once  in  two  years  by  the  people.  Every  reprcseDtaUTe 
must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state,  and  must  have  resided  within  the  district  or  county  for  which 
he  is  elected,  at  least  twelve  months  preceding  the  election.  . 

The  Judiciary  Power, — The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  inferior  courts  areappoated 
by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. — The  secretary  of  state  b  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  state  treasurer  is  appointed  biennially  by  the  joint  ?ote  of 
the  general  assembly. 

Jiight  of  Suffrage, — All  white  male  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  law 
resided  in  the  state  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  county  or 
district  in  which  they  actually  reside  at  the  time  of  election. 

Salaries  —Governor,  2000  dollars  ;  lieutenant-governor,  six  dollars  per  day,  during  se^i 
and  four  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  he  travels  ;  pay  of  each  member  usually  four  dollars  a  day; 
secretary  of  state,  1500  dollars  per  annum  ;  auditor,  1850  dollars;  treasurer,  1000  dolbrs. 
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Supreme  Court, — Chief  justice's  salary,  1500  dollars  ;  eight  associate  judges,  eadi  1500  dollars ; 
attorney-general,  lOO  dollars. 

Five  judges  constitute  a  quorum.  The  judges  all  perform  circuit  duties  (the  state  being 
divided  into  nine  circuits),  or  preside  in  the  circuit  courts.  There  are  nine  state  attorneys,  who 
are  elected  by  the  legislature  biennially.     Salary  350  dollars  and  fees. 

Ttie  only  other  courts  now  in  the  state,  are  those  held  by  probate  justices  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  former  have  jurisdiction  in  actions  of  debt  or  assumpsit  by  or  against  administrators, 
&c.,  where  the  amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  1000  dollars,  and  the  general  powers  of 
probate  courts.  The  latter  have  jurisdiction  in  actions  of  debt  or  assumpsit,  not  exceeding  in 
amount  100  dollars ;  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  assaults  and  battery.  In  trespass  to 
personal  property  and  trover,  where  the  damages  claimed  do  sot  exceed  twenty  dollars,  justices 
of  the  peace  nave  also  jurisdiction. 

In  all  suits  for  debts,  where  the  damages  claimed  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  circuit  courts 
have  jurisdiction,  and  they  are  superior  courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal. 

The  governor  and  justices  of  the  supreme  court  constitute  a  council  of  revision,  which  act 
upon  all  laws,  either  approving  or  disapproving  them. 

XXlir.    MISSOURI. 

Missouri  formed  a  part  of  the  extensive  country  of  Louisiana,  which  was  purchased  of  France, 
by  the  United  States,  in  1803. 

In  1804,  this  country  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  Louisiana,  and  erected  into  a  territorial 
government,  by  the  name  of  the  **  Territory  of  Louisiana,"  afterwards  altered  to  the  *'  Territory 
of  Missouri ;"  and,  in  1821,  it  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  independent  state. 

The  governor  is  elected  once  in  four  years  by  the  people.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  a  natural-born  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  must  also  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  state  at  least  four  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  next  four  years 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

The  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  must  possess 
the  same  qualifications  as  the  governor.  He  is  president  of  the  senate  ;  in  committee  of  the 
whole  he  may  debate  on  all  questions ;  and  when  there  is  an  equal  division  in  the  senate  or  in 
joint  vote  of  both  houses,  he  gives  the  casting  vote  He  acts  as  governor  when  that  office 
becomes  vacant  by  death,  resignation,  removal  from  office  or  otherwise,  until  the  office  is  filled. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  which  consists  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives. 

The  senate  consists  of  eighteen  members,  free  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  number  being 
elected  biennially.  Every  senator  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  four  years  pre- 
ceding his  election,  and  of  the  district  which  he  represents  one  year  before  his  election.  He  must 
also  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax. 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  forty-nine  members,  free  white  male  citizens  of  the 
I'nited  States,  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.     Every  repre- 
sentative must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  election, 
and  of  the  county  which  he  represents  one  year  before  the  election,  and  must  also  have  paid  a 
state  or  county  tax. 

The  Judiciary  Power, — The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoints  the 
judges  of  the  superior  and  infenor  courts,  and  the  chancellor,  who  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour.  No  person  can  be  appointed  to  either  of  these  posts  until  he  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  or  exercise  the  duties  after  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years. 

Secretary,  Treaturer,  4'C- — ^The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  holds  his  office  four  years.  The  treasurer  is  elected  by  joint  vote 
of  the  general  assembly  biennially.  The  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  appointed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  holds  his  office  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  secretary  of  state. 

Right  of  Suffrage. — Every  free  white  male  citizen,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards, 
who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year  before  an  election,  the  last  three  months  of  this  period  in 
the  district  in  which  he  offers  his  vote,  is  deemed  a  qualified  elector. 

Election. — The  general  election  is  held  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  August.  Tlie 
general  assembly  meets  biennially  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  also  bien- 
nially.    The  next  election  and  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  will  be  in  1844- 

Salariet, — Governor,  2000  dollars;  auditor,  1500  dollars;  attorney-general,  fees  and  650 
dollars ;  speaker  of  the  house. 

Supreme  Court. — Presiding  judge,  1100  dollars  ;  two  associates,  each  1100  dollars. 

Adjutant-general,  100  dollars;  quartermaster-general,  100  dollars;  surveyor-general,  1500 
dollars  ;  cashier  of  state  bank,  2000  dollars. 
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Tlie  lieulenant-goveruor  is,  ex  qfficio,  president  of  tlie  senate,  and  receives  4  dols.  50  cents  a  day 
while  presiding  over  the  senate  ;  and  the  pay  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  is  tkie 
same.  Tlie  senators  are  chosen  every  fourth  year,  and  tlie  representatives  every  second  year. 
Their  pay  is  three  dollars  a  day.  The  legislature  meets  at  the  city  of  Jefferson,  bieuoiallj,  oo 
the  fourth  Monday  in  November. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  held  at  the  city  of  JeflTerson.  This  court  exercises  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion from  tlie  circuit  court,  and  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus.  Sec. 
Tlie  decisions  of  this  court  are  published  at  the  end  of  each  term  in  some  newspaper  printed  io 
the  district ;  and  they  are  collected  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  semiannually  by  the 
attorney-general.  The  judges  of  the  fourteen  circuit  courts  have  each  a  salary  of  lOOU  doilan. 
and  the  attorney  250  dollars  and  fees. 

A  circuit  court  for  each  county  is  held  twice  in  each  year.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
court  extends  to  all  matters  of  tort  and  contracts  over  ninety  dollars,  where  the  demand  is 
liquidated,  and  tifty  dollars,  where  the  agreement  is  parol.  It  has  exclusive  criminal  jurisdictioo, 
and  superintending  control  over  the  county  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace,  subject  to  the 
correction  of  the  supreme  court.  The  circuit  court  is  held  in  each  county.  The  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  circuit  courts  are  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate ;  and  they 
hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour,  though  not  beyond  sixty. five  years  of  age. 

Cow  t  of  Common  Pica^^  of  St.  Louis — Judge's  salary,  2000  dollars. 

Criminal  Court  of  St  Louis, — Judge's  salary,   1000  dollars. 

This  is  a  local  tribunal,  established  for  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  only  in  the  county  of 
St.  Louis.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  court.  The  judge  is  appointed  by  the  concurrent 
vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly  ;  and  he  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  is  limited  to  matters  of  probate  and  local  county  affiurs, 
as  roads,  &c  A  county  court  sits  in  each  county,  and  is  composed  of  three  justices,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  hold  their  offices  for  four  years.     An  appeal  hes  to  the  circuit  court. 

XXIV.   ARKANSAS. 

The  Governor  is  elected  by  the  people  once  in  four  years.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  resident  in  the  state  ten  years  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  He  must  also  have  been  a  resident  of  the  sUte  four  y^rs 
nextpreceding  his  election. 

The  Legislative  Power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  which  consists  of  a  senate  and  bouse 
of  representatives. 

The  Senate  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  free  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age.  The  term  of  senatorial  service  is  four  years,  and  one-half  tlie  number 
is  chosen  biennially  by  the  people.  No  one  is  eligible  unless  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year 
preceding,  and  an  actual  resident  of  the  district  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

The  House  of  Hepresentativeg  consists  of  sixty-six  members,  free  white  male  ci«izens  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  representatives  are  chosen  biennially  by 
the  people,  and  no  one  is  eligible  unless  an  actual  resident  of  the  county  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate. 

The  Judiciary  Power, — The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  are  elected  by  joint  vote 
of  tlie  general  assembly.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 
They  hold  their  offices  eight  years.  The  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.     They  hold  their  offices  four  years. 

Secretary^  Treasurer,  Sic. — The  secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor,  are  elected  by  the  geneid 
assembly.     The  secretary  nolds  his  office  four  years ;  the  treasurer  and  auditor  each  two  years. 

Right  of  Suffrage,— Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  six  months,  is  deemed  a  qualified  elector  in  the 
county  or  district  where  he  actually  resides. 

Election,— The  election  takes  place  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  October.  The  votes 
are  given  viva  voce.  The  general  assembly  meets  at  Little  Rock  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, also  biennially.  The  next  election  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  will  be 
in  1844. 

Salaries.— Governor,  1800  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  600  dollars  ;  auditor  of  public  accounts, 
800  dollars;  treasurer,   800   dollars;   president  of  the  senate,  ;   speaker  of  the 

house. 

Supreme  CoMr/.— Chief  justice,  1500  dollars  ;  two  associate  justices,  each  1500  dollars. 

Seven  judges  of  circuit  courts,  each  1000  dollars. 

The  supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  except  in  particular  cases  pointed  ont  by 
the  constitution.  The  judges  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  by  a  joint  vote  of  botli  houses, 
for  eight  years. 
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The  circuit  court  has  original  jnrisdictioo  over  all  criminal  cases  which  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law ;  and  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  all  crimes  amounting  to  felony  at  the 
common  law  ;  and  original  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  which  are  not  cognisable  before  justices 
of  the  peace,  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  general  assembly ;  and  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  of  contract  where  tlie  sum  in  controversy  is  over  one  hundred  dollars.  The  judges  are 
elected  by  the  general  assembly,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

This  state  chooses  but  one  member  of  the  United  States  house  of  representatives. 

XXV.    MICHIGAN. 

The  Governor  is  elected  once  in  two  years  by  the  people.  He  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  five  years,  and  a  resident  of  the  state  two  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

The  Lieuienani- Governor  is  elected  for  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  must  pos- 
sess the  same  qualifications.  He  is  president  of  the  senate,  in  committee  of  the  whole  may  debate 
on  all  questions,  and  when  there  is  an  equal  division,  may  give  the  casting  vote.  He  acts  as 
governor  in  the  event  of  that  officer's  decease,  impeachment,  resignation,  or  absence. 

The  LegiiUUhe  Power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

The  Senate  consists  of  eighteen  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  one-half  of  the 
number  being  elected  annually.  Senators  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  qualified 
electors  in  the  respective  counties  and  districts  which  they  represent ;  a  removal  from  which  is 
deemed  a  vacation  of  their  seats. 

The  Home  of  Rep resentaiives  consists  of  fifty-four  members,  elected  annually  by  tlie  people. 
The  requisite  qualincations  of  representatives  are  similar  to  those  of  senators. 

The  Judiciary  Power. — The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  seven  years.  Judges  of  all  county 
courts,  associate  judges  of  circuit  courts,  and  ludges  of  probate,  are  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  and  hold  their  offices  four  years. 

Secretary,  Treasurer,  Sfc. — The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  holds  his  office  two  years.  The  treasurer  is  appointed  by  joint 
vote  of  the  legislature,  and  holds  his  office  two  years. 

The  auditor-general,  attorney-general,  and  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  each  county,  are  ap- 
pointed in  same  manner  as  the  secretary  of  state.  They  also  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

night  ofSujffhi^e. — Every  white  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  state  six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election,  in 
the  district,  county,  or  township,  in  which  he  resides,  only. 

The  annual  election  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  annually.  The  legislature 
meets  annually  at  Detroit  on  the  first  Monday  of  January. 

Govemor^s  salary,  1500  dollars ;  lieutenant-governor,  during  session  of  legislature,  per  day, 
6  dollars ;  treasurer,  1000  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  1000  dollars. 

Supreme  Court, — Chief-justice,  1600  dollars;  three  associates,  each  1500  dollars;  attorney- 
general,  with  fees,  500  dollars. 

Court  of  Chancer y^'^Ch&nceUor,  1500  dollars. 

There  are  five  chancery  circuits.  The  terms  of  the  1st  circuit  are  held  annually  at  the  city  of 
Detroit,  on  the  3d  Tuesday  in  July,  and  the  1st  Tuesday  in  February ;  of  the  2d  circuit,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  January  and  July;  of  the  9d  circuit,  at  Kalamazoo,  on  the  3d 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  Thursday  next  after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  June  ;  of  the  4th  circuit,  at 
Pontiac,  on  the  )st  Tuesday  in  May,  and  the  Tuesday  after  the  2d  Monday  in  November;  of  the 
6th  circuit,  at  Adrian,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  9d  Tuesday  in  June. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  for  the  period  of  seven  years.  The  terms  of  this  court  are  held  at  Detroit,  on  the 
1st  Tuesday  in  January  and  June ;  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  December ;  at  Kalama- 
zoo, on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  July  ;  and  at  Pontiac,  on  the  4th  Tuesday  in  June. 

Cvrcmt  Courts. — There  are  four  judicial  circuits,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  sits  as  presiding  judge ;  and  a  district  criminal  court  for  the  counties  of 
,  with  a  presiding  judge ;  salary,  1000  dollars. 

XXVI.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  district  of  Columbia  is  a  tract  of  country  ten  miles  sauare,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Potomac,  comprising  two  counties,  Washington  and  Alexandria.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1790,  and  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  congress.  The  city  of  Washington, 
which  is  included  within  this  district,  became  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
1830  i  and  it  is  the  residence  of  the  president  and  the  other  chief  executive  officers,  of  whom  an 
account  has  been  already  given. 
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The  congress  of  the  United  States  meets  every  year,  at  Washington,  on  the  first  Monc^  in 
December,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  law ;  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
meets  here,  annually,  on  the  second  Monday  in  January. 

The  Circuit  Court  for  tlie  district  of  Columbia,  is  held  at  Washington,  on  the  second  MoiidaT 
in  April  and  the  third  Monday  in  December ;  and  at  Alexandria,  on  the  second  Monday  in  Apni 
and  the  fourth  Monday  in  November ;  and  the  District  Court,  on  the  first  Mondays  in  June  and 
December. 

Circuit  CottT/.— Chief  judge's  salary,  2700  dollars  ;  two  assistant  judges,  each  2500  dollare. 

District  Courts. —  Washington,  chief  judge,  2700  dollars;  assistant  judge,  2500  doiian; 
Georgetown,  ditto,  2500  dollars.    There  are  idso  a  criminal  and  an  orphan  court. 

XXVII.  TERRITORY  OF  FLORIDA. 

In  1821,  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States;  and,  in  1822,  both  parts.  East  and  West 
Florida,  were  formed  into  one  government  or  province,  under  the  name  of  tlie  Territory  ^ 
Florida. 

Governor,  first  appointed  in  1822,  salary,  2500  dollars  ;  secretary,  1500  dollars  ;  pay  of  the 
ministers,  4  dollars  per  diem. 

The  legislative  council  consists  of  a  senate  of  12  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 
29  members,  who  are  elected  annually,  meet  at  Tallahassee,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

It  has  five  district  courts,  two  of  the  indues  have  salaries  of  2300  dollars  each  ;  and  three  have 
each  a  salary  of  1800  dollars.  Tlie  terntory  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  in  each  of  which 
courts  are  held  twice  a  year.  There  is  a  court  of  appeal,  in  which  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  preside,  held  annually  at  Tallahassee. 

XXVIII.  TERRITORY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

A  government  for  this  territory  was  organised  in  1836,  with  a  governor  and  legblatore 
consisting  of  a  council  of  13  members,  elected  for  four  years  ;  and  a  house  of  representatives,  of 
26  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Governor's  salary,  2500  dollars ;  secretary  of  state,  1200  dol- 
lars i  and  attorney-general,  200  dollars.  Pay  of  councillors  and  representatives,  2  dollars  a  day, 
and  3  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  they  travel.  Salary  of  chief  justice,  and  of  two  assistant 
judges,  1800  dollars  each. 

XXIX.   IOWA  TKRRITORY. 

This  country  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  by  an  act  of  congress,  of  June,  1838, 
to  take  effect  on  the  4th  of  July  following.  Tite  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  governor  and 
a  legislative  assembly,  which  meets  annually  on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  at  Iowa  city,  the 
seat  of  government ;  and  it  consists  of  13  members  of  the  council,  elected  for  two  year^  and  of  a 
house  of  representatives  consisting  of  26  members,  elected  annually.  Pay  of  the  members,  3  dol- 
lars a  day,  and  3  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles*  travel. 

The  sum  of  20,000  dollars  was  appropriated  by  the  government  of  the  United  Slates*  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings  at  the  seat  of  government ;  20,000  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  peni- 
tentiary, (at  Port  Madison,)  and  5000  dollars  for  a  library.  These  public  works  are  now  in 
progress. 

The  judges  are  appointed  for  four  years,  and  the  term  of  the  present  judges  expires  July  4th, 
1846.  The  territory  is  divided  into  three  judicial  districts,  and  the  judges  perform  circuit  duties. 
The  supreme  court,  composed  of  all  the  judges,  meets  annually,  in  July,  at  Iowa  city. 

Salary  of  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  2500  dollars  ;  secretary,  1200  dollars; 
auditor,  100  dollars ;  treasurer  and  librarian,  210  dollars ;  territorial  agent  and  superlDtendent  of 
capital,  1000  dollars  ;  director  and  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  500  dollars. 

Judiciary, — Chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices,  each,  1800  dollars  ;  attorney,  fees  and 
200  dollars ;  marshal,  fees  and  200  dollars ;  reporter,  300  dollars ;  clerk,  fees ;  three  district 
attorneys,  fees. 


PUBUC  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT — WASHINGTON. 

Department  of  State. — This  department  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  )5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789  :  by  a  previous  act  of  tne  27th  July,  1789,  it  was  styled  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  and  combines  the  attributions  of  the  foreign  and  home  departments  in  England. 

The  functions  of  the  secretary  of  state  are  :  conducting  the  arrangement  of  all  treaties  between 
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the  United  States  and  foreign  powers ;  corresponding,  officially,  with  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States  at  foreign  courts,  and  with  those  of  foreign  powers  resident  in  the  United  States;  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  all  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress,  and  all  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  and  Indian  tribes ;  the  preserving  of  the  originals  of  all  laws  and  treaties  ;  and  of  the 
public  correspondence  growing  out  of  the  intercourse  between  the  United  states  and  foreign  na- 
tions ;  he  grants  passports  to  American  citizens  visiting  foreign  countries  ;  preserves  the  evidence 
of  copyrights,  and  has  control  of  the  office,  which  issues  patents  for  useful  inventions.  He  has 
the  charge  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  but  cannot  affix  it  to  any  commission  until  signed  by 
the  president,  nor  to  any  instrument  or  act,  without  the  special  authority  of  the  president.  In 
his  department  are  deposited  copies  of  the  statutes  of  each  state. 

dollars. 
Salaries  of  the  Officers  in  the  Department  of  State—  1  secretary  of  state 6000 

I  Chief  clerk    2000 

II  Clerks :  1  at  1600,  1  at  1500,  6  at  1400,  1  at  1000,  1  at  900,  and  1  at  800 

Disbursing  agent 1456 

Translator  and  librarian 1600 

1  Messenger 700 

1  Assistant  Messenger 850 

Patent  Office, — Commissioner    3000 

Chief  clerk   1600 

2  Examiners,  each  1500 

2  Assistant  ditto 1250 

Draughtsman  1200 

1  Mechanist 1250 

1  Messenger 400 

Salaries  of  Envoys  Extraordinary,  and  Mimsteu  Plenipolenliaries,  in  Foreign  Couniiies. 

Ministers.  Secretaries  of  Legation, 

dollars.  dollars. 

Great  Britain,  London 9000 2000 

Russia,  St.  Petersburg 9000 2000 

France,  Paris     9000 2000 

Prussia,  Berlin 9000 2000 

Mexico,  Mexico    9000  2000 

Austria,  Vienna 9000 2000 

Spain 9000 

Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Minister  Resident)  9000 2000 

Constantinople 6000 

China  Commission,  &c    9000 4500 

Salaries  of  Charge  d* Affaires  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  Foreign  Countries. 


dollars. 

Danish  Dominions,  Copenhagen 4500 

Portugal,  Lisbon    4500 

Belgium,  Brussels 4500 

Holland,  Hague 4500 

Norway  and  Sweden,  Stockholm 4500 

Sardinian  States,  Turin 4500 


dollars. 

Two  Sicilies,  Naples 4500 

Texas,  Washington    4500 

New  Granada,  Bogota 4500 

Venezuela,  Caraccas 4500 

Chili,  St.  lago    4500 

Peru,  Lima 4500 


TTie  United  States  have  Consuls  at  ihe  following  places,  viz,  : 

In  Austria— Venice,  Trieste,  and  Vienna ;  Barbary— Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Tangier  ;* 
Belgium — Antwerp  ;  Brazil— Rio  Janeiro,  San  Salvador,  Pernambuco,  Para,  Montevideo  Island, 
Maranham,  Rio  Grande,  Santos,  and  J.  St.  Catherine  ;  Buenos  Ayres— Buenos  Ay  res ;  Central 
America — Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  ;  Chili — Valparaiso  and  Santiago ;  Coquimbo — Talcahuano ; 
China— Canton;  Colombian  States — Carthafena,  La  Guayra,  Santa  Martha,  Porto  Cabello,  Pa- 
nama, and  Maracaibo;  Denmark  and  dependencies— Copenhagen,  Elsineur,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
Croix  ;  Equador — Guaquil ;  France  and  dependencies— Paris,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Nantes, 
Uavre-de-Grace,  Lyons,  Sedan,  La  Rochelle,  Martinique,  and  Guadeloupe  ;  Germany — Cassel, 
Rostock,  Frankfort,  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Munich;  Great  Britain  and  dependencies — London, 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Falmouth,  Plymouth,  Hull,  Cowes,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Dundee,  Dubliu,  Cork, 
Belfast,  Londonderry,  Galway,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Isle  of  France,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Turk's 


*  The  consuls  at  London,  Paris,  Tangier,  and  Canton,  are  each  said  to  have  salaries  of  2000 
dollars.    All  the  others  are  unpaid,  except  by  fees. 
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Island,  Bermuda,  Nassau,  N.  P.,  Antigua,  Sec,  Kingston,  J.^  Trinidad,  Barbadoes,  Malta,  St.  Hden, 
British  Guiana,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  Pulose,  N.  S.,  Sydney,  N.  S^  Bombay,  Singapore, 
Calcutta,  Hobart  Town,  and  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  ;  Greece — Athens  ;  Uanseatic Towns— Hamburg, 
and  Bremen  ;  Hayti — Port  au  Prince,  aux  Cayes,  and  Cape  Haytien  ;  Holland  and  dependeodes 
— Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Isle  Cura^oa,  Batavia,  and  East  India  Island  ;  Italian  States— Leg- 
born,  Florence,  Genoa,  Nice,  Rome,  Ancona,  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Messina ;  Mexican  States- 
Mexico,  Tampico,  Acapulco,  Vera  Cruz,  Mazatlan,  Matamoros,  Santa  F^,  Campeche,  Gua}iDas, 
&c..  Tabasco,  Laguna,  Monterey,  and  San  Bias;  Mascate — Zanziban  ;  Peru— Lima, and Paita; 
Portugal  and  dependencies — Lisbon,  Oporto,  Madeira,  Fayal,  and  Cape  Verd ;  Prussia— Elber- 
velt,  and  Stettin ;  Roman  States — Rome ;  Russia — St  Petersburg,  Riga,  Odessa,  and  Archangel; 
Sandwich  Islands — Sandwich  Islands,  Otaheite,  and  Society  Islands  ;  Saxony — Leipzig;  Spain 
and  dependencies — Cadiz,  Barcelona,  Malaga,  Bilboa,  Manilla,  Tenerifle,  Balearic  Islands,  11a- 
vanna,  Trinidad,  C,  Sc  Jago,  Baracoa,  do.,  Friegos,  do.,  Cardinas,  do.,  Matanzas,  do..  Ponce, 
P.  R.,  Guayama,  Mayaeuez,  do.,  and  St.  John's,  do. ;  Sweden  and  Norway— Stockholm,  Got- 
tenburg,  and  Bergen,  N'y ;  Switzerland — Basil,  and  Zurich  ;  Texas — Galveston,  Matagorda, 
Sotiene,  and  Velasco ;  Turkey — Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Alexandria ;  Urugu— Monte 
Video ;    Wurtemberg— Stuttgartt. 

Treasury  Department, — This  department  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1789.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  superintends  all  the  fiscal  concerns  of  theraren)- 
mcnt,  and,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  recommends  to  congress  measures  for  improTiog  tne  con- 
dition of  the  revenue. 

All  the  public  accounts  are  finally  settled  at  the  treasury  department ;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
divided  into  the  office  of  the  secretary,  as  general  superintendent ;  the  ofiices  of  two  comptrolleR, 
^ve  auditors,  a  treasurer,  a  registrar*  and  a  solicitor.  The  auditors  of  the  public  accounts  are 
empowered  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses,  for  the  due  examination  of  the 
accounts. 

F^st  Comptroller  of  the  Treatury, — The  first  comptroller  examines  all  accounts  settled  bytlie 
first  and  fifth  auditors,  certifies  the  balances  arising  thereon  to  the  registrar;  countersign  all 
warrants  legally  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  reports  to  the  secretary  the  official  forais 
to  be  used  in  the  different  offices  for  collecting  the  public  revenue  ;  and  the  manner  and  form  of 
keeping  and  stating  the  accounts  of  the  several  persons  employed  therein.  He  superintends  the 
preservation  of  the  public  accounts  subject  to  his  revision^  and  provides  for  the  regular  payment 
of  all  monies  which  may  be  collected. 

Second  Comptroller. — The  jurisdiction  of  the  second  comptroller  extends  to  the  final  decisioD 
upon  all  accounts  originating  in  the  war  and  navy  departments.  From  his  decision  there  k  no 
legitimate  appeal,  except  by  application  and  app^  to  congress.  Besides  the  examination  and 
revisal  of  accounts  settled  in  the  offices  of  the  second,  third>  and  fourtli  auditors,  it  is  the  secood 
comptroller's  further  duty  to  decide  on  all  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  respecti?e  auditors; 
to  register  the  reports  of  certificates  of  balances  for,  or  against  the  United  States ;  to  register 
and  countersign  alt  the  requisitions  legally  drawn  by  the  secretaries  of  the  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments ;  to  register  and  preserve  all  contracts  and  bonds  entered  into  or  taken  by  those  depart- 
ments ;  to  direct  suits  and  stoppages  on  account  of  delinquencies  ;  to  keep  the  account  with  eath 
specific  appropriation,  and  to  make  the  annual  and  other  statements  of  disbursements  and  the 
state  of  appropriations  required  by  law,  or  the  heads  of  departments ;  and  to  prescribe  tbefonu 
and  manner  of  keeping  and  stating  the  accounts,  and  to  superintend  their  preservation. 

First  Auditor, — This  functionary  receives  all  accounts  accruing  in  the  treasury  departmeot, 
and  in  relation  to  the  revenue  and  the  civil  list.  After  examination,  he  certifies  the  balance,  and 
transmits  the  accounts,  with  the  vouchers  and  certificates,  to  the  first  comptroller,  for  bis  decision 
thereon. 

Second  Auditor, — This  auditor  receives  and  settles : — 1.  All  accounts  relative  to  the  pay  of  the 
army,  subsistence  and  forage  of  officers,  and  pay,  subsistence,  and  clothing  of  their  servants.  2. 
All  accounts  appertaining  to  the  clothing  and  purchasing  department.  3.  All  accounts  for  the 
contingent  disbursements  of  the  army,  for  which  no  specific  appropriations  are  made  by  congress. 
4.  All  accounts  relating  to  the  purchase  of  medicines,  drugs,  surgical  instruments,  hospital  storey 
&c. ;  also  to  the  claims  of  private  physicians,  for  medical  services  rendered  sick  officers  and  soK 
diers,  who  cannot  be  attended  by  the  surgeons  of  the  army.  5.  All  accounts  relating  to  the 
recruiting  service.  6.  All  accounts  of  the  oi^nance  department ;  those  of  the  various  arsenals ; 
and  accounts  appertaining  to  the  armament  of  new  fortifications,  and  to  arming  and  equipping 
the  militia,  &c  7.  Accounts  for  disbursements  at  the  national  armories.  8.  All  accounts  apper* 
taining  to  disbursements  in  the  Indian  dq)artment,  such  as  pay  of  agents,  presents,  annumest 
expense  of  holding  treaties,  ninnins  of  boundary  lines,  contingient  expenses^  ike,  and  the  property 
accounts  of  the  army,  arising  out  of  the  foregoing  expenditures.  ,, 

Third  Auditor.— The  duties  of  the  office  of  the  third  auditor  extend  to  the  auditing  of  all 
accounts  for  the  quartermaster's  department,  both  as  to  money  and  pro^rty ;  and  the  ^^  ?  ^ 
the  accounts  for  subsistence  for  the  army,  also  of  accounts  for  fortifications ;  for  the  Military 
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Academy ;  for  roads,  Surveys,  and  other  inter'nal  improyements  ;  for  revolutionaiy,  invalid,  and 
half-pay  pensions ;  pensions  to  widows  and  orphans ;  of  outstanding  claims  arising  before  and 
during  the  late  war ;  and  of  all  unsettled  accounts  of  tlie  war  department,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government  to  the  1st  of  July,  1815.  There  are  employed  in  this  oflSce  : — One  chief 
clerk,  assisting  the  auditor  in  the  general  superintendence ;  two  clerks  as  book-keepers  of  the 
principal  books  ;  three  clerks  as  examiners  of  accounts  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  fortifi- 
cations, Military  Academy,  and  internal  improvements ;  two  clerks  as  examiners  of  subsistence 
accounts ;  three  clerks  as  examiners  of  pension  accounts  ;  two  clerks  as  examiners  of  soldiers* 
claims,  and  pensions  to  widows  and  orphans  ;  one  clerk  as  examiner  of  paymasters*  accounts,  and 
other  unsettled  accounts  of  the  late  war  ;  one  clerk  engaged  in  recording  reports  and  requisitions ; 
one  clerk  engaged  in  recording  letters  and  copying  documents. 

Fourth  Auditor, — Tlie  fourth  auditor  receives  all  accounts  accruing  in  the  navy  department,  or 
relative  to  it.  He  examines  the  accounts,  certifies  the  balances,  and  transmits  the  accounts,  with 
the  vouchers  and  certificates,  to  the  second  comptroller,  for  his  decision  upon  them. 

Fifth  Auditor. — Ihe  fifth  auditor  receives  all  accounts  accruing  in,  or  relative  to,  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  the  general  postoffice,  and  those  arising  out  of  Indian  trade ;  examines  them,  cer- 
tifies the  balances,  and  transmits  the  accounts,  with  the  vouchers  and  certificates,  to  the  first 
comptroller  for  his  decision  upon  them.  To  the  fifth  auditor  has  also  been  assigned  the  duties 
heretofore  performed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  revenue  in  superintending  tne  building  and 
repairing  of  light-houses  and  light  vessels,  beacons,  buoys,  and  piers,  the  supplying  of  the  light- 
houses with  oil,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  expenditures  of  the  light-house  establishment. 

Treaturer — The  treasurer  receives  and  keeps  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  and  disburses 
the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  countersigned  by  the  proper  comp- 
troller and  auditor,  and  recorded  by  the  register. 

Register, — The  register  of  the  treasury  keeps  all  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  public  money,  and  of  all  debts  due  to  or  from  the  United  States ;  he  keeps  the  district  ton- 
nage accounts  of  the  United  States ;  he  receives  from  the  comptrollers  the  accounts  which  have 
been  finally  adjusted,  and,  with  their  vouchers  and  certificates,  preserves  them  ;  he  records  all 
warrants  K>r  the  receipt  or  payment  of  moneys  at  the  treasury,  certifies  the  same  thereon,  and 
transmits  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  copies  of  the  certificates  of  balances  of  accounts  adjusted. 
By  an  act  of  the  lOth  of  February,  1820,  it  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  register  of  the  treasury  to 
prepare  statistical  accounts  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  to  be  laid  before  congress 
annually. 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. — The  office  of  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  was  created  by  the  act  of 
the  29th  of  May,  1830,  after  having  been  recommended  by  several  administrations.  He  super- 
intends all  the  civil  suits,  commenced  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the  courts,  until 
they  are  carried  up  to  the  suprenie  court  of  the  United  States,  when  they  come  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  attorney-general.  He  instructs  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks,  in 
all  matters  and  proceedings  appertaining  to  those  suits,  and  receives  from  them,  after  each  term  of 
court,  reports  of  their  situation  and  progress.  He  receives  from  collectors  reports  of  custom-house 
bonds  put  in  suit,  and  of  informations,  &c.,  directed  by  them.  He  establishes,  with  the  approba- 
tion ot  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  (or  the 
observance  of  collectors,  district  attorneys,  and  marshals,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  just 
responsibility  of  those  ofiScers  and  the  prompt  collection  of  all  revenues  and  debts  due  and  accru- 
ing to  the  l/nited  States. 

This  officer  abo  has  charge  of  all  lands  and  other  property,  which  have  been  or  shall  be 
assigned,  set  oiTor  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  in  payment  of  debts,  and  of  all  trusts  created  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States,  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  them  ;  and  has  power  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  lands  assigned  or  set  off*  to  the  United  States  in  payment  of  debts,  or  vested  in  them  by  mort- 
gage, or  other  security,  or  the  payment  of  debts. 

General  Land  Office  Treasury  Commiuioner. — Prior  to  the  25th  of  April,  1812,  grants  of  land 
were  issued  by  letters  patent  from  the  department  of  state.  By  an  act  of  that  date,  a  general 
land  office  was  established,  in  whidi  all  patents  for  land  are  now  made  out  and  recorded.  It  is  a 
subordinate  branch  of  the  treasury  department,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected  by  the  accoun- 
tability of  the  receivers  of  public  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  national  lands. 

The  Mini. — This  establishment  is  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  fixed  in  1752,  by  an  act  of 
congress,  for  the  purpose  of  a  national  coinage.  It  is  lawful  for  any  person  to  carry  gold  and 
silver  to  be  coined  at  the  mint,  where  it  is  assayed,  and  coined,  if  of  the  standard  of  the  United 
States.  If  below  the  standard,  the  expense  of  refining  must  be  deposited.  Ihe  treasurer  is  not 
obliged  to  receive  a  less  quantity  of  gold  than  twenty  ounces,  nor  than  two  hundred  ounces  of  sil- 
ver.—(See  financial  statistics,  hereafter,  for  operations  of  the  mint.)  The  assayer  and  refiner 
and  chief  coiner,  give  bonds  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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Salaries  of  the  Officers  of  the  Tremsury  Departmoit. 


SALARIEf. 

dollani. 

Secretary  of  ftate 0.000 

Chief  clerk 3  000 

13  clfrk»— 3    at    IGoO,    6  at 
1400,  3  at  IIM,   and  3  at 

1000 15,900 

MeMieoger 700 

A— iataot  roewwoftff 350 

First  comptroller 3;300 

Cliief  clerk 1,700 

14  clerks— 4    at    1400,     5    at 

1150.  and  ff  at  1000 16.330 

Meaaenger 700 

AaaiDtant  messenger 3.^0 

Second  comptroller. 3,000 

Cfaief  clerk VOO 

7  clerks— Sat  1400,  3  at  1150 

1  at  1000,  and  I  at  MO 3,050 

Maaseager 700 

First  auditor 3,000 

Chief  clerk 1,700 

10  cIerkii—3  at  1400,  «  at  1 15f , 

1  at  1000»  and  1  at  800 11,500 

Messenger    700 

Second  auditor 3,000 

Chief  clerk 1,700 

14  clerks— 3  at  1400.  6  at  1150, 

0  at  1000,  and  1  at  800 1^350 


Salaeibs. 
dollars. 

Messenger 700 

Third  Muditor 3.000 

Cliief  clffk 1.700 

16  clerk«— 5  at  1400, 8  at  1150, 

andSatlOOO 10,300 

Messenger 700 

Asslntanc  messenger.. 350 

Fourth  auditor 3,000 

Chief  clerk 1,700 

13  clerks— 3  at  1400,  5  at  1150. 

and  6  at  1000 14^50 

Messenger 700 

Fifth  auditor 3.004 

Chlefclerk MOO 

0  Clerks— 3  at  1400,  4  at  1150, 

and  3  at  1000 10,400 

Messenger. 700 

Treasurer 3.«00 

Chief  clerk 1,700 

4  Clerk*— 1  at  1400,  I  at  1150. 

1  at  1000.  and  1  at  800 4.350 

Messenger 700 

Registrar 3,000 

Chlefclerk 1,700 

18  Clerks— 4  at  1400, 3  at  1150, 

8  at  1000,  and  3  at  800 30,050 


Assistant 


SOUClTUR«S  OFPICB. 

Solicitor 

3Clerk»— each  IIM 4. 


LAND  OFFICK. 


I 

'  Solicitor 

3  Clerk*— each  1700... 

16  Clerics— 10  at  1150, 
1000 


6ac 


5;lfO 


THB  MINT.— PHILADKLPHIA. 

Director 3>M 

Treaaurer 3;000 

Chief  coiacr 

As«ayer. 

Melter  and  refiner  .......... 

Engrmver 

Clerk 

Assistant  aseayer 


BRANCH  MINT  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Salaries. — Superintendent^  2500  dollars;  treasurer,  2000  dollars;  assayer, 
2000  dollars  ;  melter  and  refiner,  2000  dollars;  coiner,  2000  dollars;  2  clerks, 
1200  dollars  each. 

BRANCH  MINT  AT  DAHLONEGA,  GEORGIA. 

Salaries. — Superintendent,  2000  dollars ;  assayer,  melter,  and  refiner,  1500 
dollars;  coiner,  1500  dollars ;  clerk,  1500  dollars. 

BRANCH  MINT  AT  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Salaries. —  Superintendent,  2000  dollars  ;  assayer,  1500  dollars ;  coiner,  1500 
dollars. — (See  Coinage  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 


COLLECrORS   OF  CUSTOMS  AT   THE  DIFFERENT  PORTS  IN  THE    UNITED   STATES- 
COMPENSATION  AS  PER  BLUE  BOOK. 

The  Oflloert  marked  thus  *  are  SarTey'>rs  in  Ports  unprorided  with  Cellecters.    Those  marked  di«a  t  ue  Ofieen 

subordinate  to  the  Collectors  of  the  principal  Ports. 


MAINB. 
Salary  in  dollars. 

Eaatport 1,000.00 

Machiss 668.49 

Prenchmsn's  Bay..   434.81 

Penobscot. 638.60 

Belfast 1,039.31 

Waldoboro 7U.43 

Wiscasset l.SfiU.lt 

Bah 1,025.18 

Portland 1,812.00 

Ssco 133.42 

Kennebunk 79.75 

York 254.87 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth 468.12 

MASSACHUSSETS. 

Newburyport 

~     wioh 203.00 

oocester 


GMo 


Sslsry  in  dollars. 

If  arblehead 232. 45 

Salem  &  BeTerley..  1,497.90 
Boston   &  Charles- 
town  9,200.00 

Plymouth 268.48 

Fall  Rirt-r 1.341.67 

Barnstable 600.38 

New  Bedford 1,084.31 

Edgartown 250.00 

Nantm-ket 676.00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 634  47 

Hristol  and  Warren   722.74 
Newport 554.32 

VERMONT. 
The  Collector  for  the  Dia- 
trict  of  Vermont,  the  only 
Customs     District   in     the 
State. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Salary  in  dollars. 

Middletown 831.77 

New  London  ..••..1,335.65 

New  Haren 587.07 

Paitfield.. 8»4.00 

Stonninfton^. 

NEW  YORK. 

Champlain 1,115.78 

Oswcaatohie 1,460.10 

Cape  Vinrent 1,014.00 

S^cketts  Hsrboar..   717.70 

Oswetro 168.64 

Nisfara. 1,359.19 

tBUtk  RKsk 730  00 

Buffalo  Creek 540. nO 

t  Black  Rock  Dam..    600.00 

tTonawauda 250.00 

fCattaraugua  Creek  250.00 
tDankirk 260.00 


Salary  ia  daOars. 

tPertlaod 250.00 

Sag  Harbour 8I5.S2 

New  York e/m.GO 

M04.79 


NEW  JBKSEY. 

Perth  Amboy IK.IS 

BuriiuKt4»a 1S0.44 

Little  Egg  Harbovr.   300.00 
Great  Eff  Harboor.  4J0.S5 

Bridfrtown 950.00 

Newark 9J0.0I 

PBNNSYLYANH. 

Philadf  Iphia. 1,956  95 

Pre«)ne Vie......  .    399.^ 

*PittatHirgh. 

DELAWARE. 
Wibnington 593.28 

{couihtwed) 
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MARYLAND. 

Salary  in  dollani. 

Baltimore 1,668.44 

A.niiapoli8 1,203. SI 

Oxford 260.00 

Vienna 499.34 

SnowHUI 818.90 

ScMary'a 250.00 

'^LlfwellenalMirg...   201.50 
♦Town 185.00 

DISTRICT    OP    COLUM. 
BIA. 

Oeorgetown 565.0S 

Aieaundria 793.13 

VIRGINIA. 

Tappahannock 477.08 

Richmood 787.69 

Petentbnrg 338.79 

*Yroooinico ■  ■■ 

PoUjrUodiDg 219.18 


Salary  in  dollart. 

EaatRifer 222.98 

Yorktowa 200.00 

Cherry  Stone - 

*WbeeUng 

Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth  1,922.04 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Camden 250.00 

Edenton 268.84 

PlymoQtU 408.77 

Washington 465.21 

Newbern 483.54 

Ocraooke 1.009.11 

Beaufort 196.60 

Wilmington 338.07 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston. J  ,328 .00 

Georgetown 652.19 

Beaufort 


GEORGIA. 

Salary  in  dollars. 

Savannah ; . .  .2,326.40 

Hardwick 200.00 

Snni»nry 250.00 

Krunswick 498.77 

St.  Mary's 708.17 

ALABAMA. 
Mobfle 3,400.00 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Pearl  River 250.00 

Natchez 200.00 

y icksburg 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 4,400.00 

Teoke. 086.33 

TENNBSSEB. 
*NaahTU]e 444.00 


KENTUCKY. 

Salary  in  dollars. 
'Lonisrille 485.00 

OHIO. 

Cuyahoga 071.59 

Miami 325.46 

^Cincinnati 459.06 

Sandusky 409.04 

MISSOURL 
*St  Louis 600.00 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 720.00 

MiohilimacUnao  ... 

FLORIDA. 

Pensacola 2,554.16 

St.  Johns ....    500.00 

Apalacbicola 1,500.00 

St.  Augustine... ...    602.56 

St.  Marks 758.16 

Key  West 2,068.73 


WAR    DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  formerly  embraced  the  naval  as  well  as  military  administration  of  the 
United  States. 

They  were  afterwards  separated,  and  the  secretary  of  war  has  now  the  superintendence  of 
of  erecting  forts,  topographical  surveys,  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  leasing,  exploring,  or  sur- 
veying national  mines,  and  every  branch  of  military  affairs ;  for  the  administration  of  which  his 
department  has  under  it  the  following  offices  : — 

Requmtion  Bureau, — From  this  bureau  all  the  requisitions  of  the  war  department  on  the 
treasury  are  made  out,  and  salaries  and  the  contingencies  of  the  department  are  paid. 

Pendon  Office. — The  pension  office  of  the  War  department  is  a  bureau  in  which  all  claims  for 
pensions,  properly  so  called,  are  settled,  except  such  as  arise  under  the  laws  respecting  persons 
disabled  in  the  navy  since  1799.  To  pay  such  pensions,  a  fund  has  been  set  apart,  from  prize 
money,  &c.,  and  the  business  in  relation  to  those  claims  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose.  Widows  of  militiamen  and  volunteers  are  allowed  five 
years*  half-pay  in  certain  cases.  Such  claims  are  settled  at  the  treasury  department ;  as  are  the 
claims  under  the  act  of  May  1 5,  1828,  which  makes  certain  allowances  to  officers  who  served  to 
the  end  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, — To  this  bureau  all  matters  touching  Indian  relations  are  referred, 
and,  in  subordination  to  the  secretary  of  war,  acted  on.  The  duties  are  various  and  multiform, 
embracing  the  estimates  of  the  present  year  for  the  holding  of  treaties ;  together  with  instructions 
for  the  application  of  the  one,  and  the  holding  of  the  other.  All  accounts  for  expenditures  pass 
through  this  bureau,  where  they  are  first  examined,  as  to  the  object  and  propriety  of  expenditure, 
and  briefed ;  hence  they  pass  to  the  second  auditor.  The  supervision  and  management  of  the 
fund  for  the  civilisation  of  Indians,  and,  in  general,  the  correspondence  arising  out  of  Indian  re- 
lations, pass  through  this  bureau. 

Bounty-Land  Office, — The  Bounty-Land  Office  of  the  war  department  is  a  bureau  in  which 
claims  for  military  bounty-lands,  originating  in  the  revolutionary  and  the  late  war,  are  examined, 
and  f^om  which  military  bounty-land  warrants  issue. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  also  in  the  war  department  the  following  offices,  viz  :  Adju^ 
iant^GeneroTt  Office  ;  Paymaster-CreneraFt  Office  ;  Ordnance  Department ;  Topographical  Bureau  ; 
Subsistence  Department;  Surgeon-OefieraFs  Office ;  Quarter'nutster^Generats  Office  and  the  i?ngt- 
neer  Department, 
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SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


dollars. 

Secretary  of  lUte taUry  6000 

CUief  clerk SfOO 

SCIerks—l  at  1850,8  at  1400,  and 

9  at  lOOO 6690 

MeMenger 6A0 

AMtotant  meMenger 400 

BOUNTY  LANDS. 

Principal 1600 

Clerk 1000 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

CommiMiooer 8000 

Chief  clerk 1000 

S  Clerka—l  at  1400,  and  %  at  1000  3400 

PENSION  OFFICR. 

Connia^oner S500 

Cbiff  clrrk 1 600 

19  Civrka— 4  at  1400. 1  at  1300,  3 
at  1000,  1  at  000,  and  9  at  800   10,100 

ADJUTA NT-GEN BRAL'S  OFFICE. 
Colonel  and  adjutant-general...    „ 


dollars. 
3  Clerka—l  at  1150,  1  at  1000,  and 
I  at800 S950 

PAY  MASTBR-G  EN  BRAL'S  OF- 
FICB. 

Paymaster-general „ 

Paymanter „ 

Chief  clerk 1700 

1  Clcrk8--each  1100 nOO 

Messenger 700 

ORDNANCB  DBPARTMBNT. 

C<4onel  ...•■..•*...... ..••  ..*•    „ 

Captain „ 

S  Clerksol  at  1110, 1  at  1000,  and 
latSOO S960 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  BDREAU. 

LipQt.-Colonel  and  topographical 

engineer „ 

First- Lient.  and  assistant  ditto. .    „ 
Clerk ItOO 


SUB6ISTBNCB  DBPlRTMiNT. 

Brigadier  general , 

Ma^  and  com.  sidMtit.  ........  , 

9  Cl*:rk«~l  at  13M  aad  8  atM..  SH 

SUR6EON-0EN  BRAL'S  OFFKL 

Sargeon-general ISN 

Surgeon . 

Clerk 1I» 

QUARTBRMASTBR-GENBIULf 
OFFICB. 

R.  G.  and  qaartenaastor-icnail  , 
M^or  and  qaartemaiter , 

2  Clerka— 1  at  1190  and  1  atSOQ..  «M 
Aaaistant  derk........ m 

ENGINEER  DBPiRTJIIKr. 

Chief  engineer 

Af«istant  ditto 

3  Clerks— 1  at  1151, 1  at  IOM,ai 

1  at  800 fl» 


The  standing  army  of  the  United  States  consists  of  one  raiment  of  dngoooi^ 
one  regiment  of  riflemen,  four  regiments,  or  rather  companies,  of  artillery,  and 
eight  regiments  of  infantry. 

The  regular  force,  as  now  authorised  by  law,  consists  of  717  commissioDed  ofBceis,  17  store- 
keepers, of  whom  15  are  attached  to  the  ordnance,  and  two  to  the  purchasing  department;  250 
enlisted  men  for  tiie  ordnance  service,  and  7590  non-commissioned  officers,  mosiciaos.  trtifm 
and  privates ;  20  chaplains  and  schoolmasters,  and  as  many  ordnance  sergeants  as  there  are  nfli- 
tary  posts.  Clerks,  forage  masters,  and  waggon  masters,  are  also  employ^  in  the  quartermastn^ 
department,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  act  of  Augustus, 
184*2,  reduced  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  3920  men.  The  reduction  is  graduallj  prooTediog, 
in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act,  and  the  excess,  according  to  the  last  returns,  is  1970  ma. 
It  is  supposed  the  prescribed  minimum  will  have  been  reached  by  the  beginning  of  the  jev 
1844. 

From  the  general  returns  of  the  army,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  troops  now  in 
service  is  9847,  consisting  of  781  commissioned  officers,  9600  non-commissioned  oflMen,  bos- 
cians,  artificers,  and  privates,  and  247  enlisted  men  of  ordnance. 

Military  Academy. — This  institution  is  at  West  Point,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  lel 
bank  of  Hudson  river,  52  miles  above  New  York.  It  was  established  by  an  act  of  congresiffl 
1802,  on  250  acres  of  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  thestate  of  New  York,  in  1826.  **^ 
buildings  are  two  stone  barracks,  one  three  and  the  other  four  stories  high,  occupied  bjw' 
cadets,  the  limited  number;  a  large  three-story  stone  building,  275  feet  by  75  feet. formiJittJ 
exercises  in  winter,  and  as  a  depository  of  the  chemical  apparatus,  models  of  fortification,  &e,«» 
as  drawing  and  recitation  rooms ;  a  fine  two-story  stone  building  of  Grothic  architecture,  150  feet 
by  60  feet,  with  three  towers  for  astronomical  apparatus,  the  middle  tower  revolving  for  anasfloj 
nomical  observatory,  a  cliapel,  hospital,  mess  Iiall,  two  cavalry  stables,  several  workihopi  im 
store-rooms,  and  seventeen  separate  dwellings  for  the  ofiScers  of  the  institution.  J^^^^!^ 
magazine,  a  laboratory,  soldiers*  barracks,  a  store,  and  about  twenty-five  dweflings  for  nfflwW 
connected  with  the  establishment,  and  a  total  population  of  900.  Here  is  a  convenient  linaiD& 
and  a  large  hotel,  capable  of  accommodating  100  visitors.  This  place  was  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
revolutionary  war,  and  the  remains  of  Fort  rutnam,  on  Mount  Independence,  elevated 500tw 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  of  Fort  Clinton,  are  still  seen.     The  education  given  at  »»» 


Oazeiieer,  1844. 
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RANK   AND    CLASSIFICATION    OP   OFFICBRS. 


M^.6eMnl 

Aide-de-Cainp,  in  addition  to  pay,  &c.,  of  Ueutfn%nt 

Briga(Iier-G«*neni] , 

Aide-de-camp,  in  addition  to  pay,  &c.,  of  Lieutenant 

A4Jatant-OeneraI — Colonel 

Aaaistant  Adiatant-Oeneral — M^for 

Aaaiaunt  Ai^tant-Oenoral— Captain 

Inapector-General — Colonel 

Quartermatter-Oeneral — Bri^dier-General 

Awistant  Qnartermaster-General— Colonel 

Bepnty  Quarternia«ter.General— Lleatenant-Colonel 

QaartemuMter—MiJor 

Aadatant  Q  lartermaater— Captain 

CommiMary-General  of  SulMiatence— Colonel 

AMiittaiit  Commiasary-Oeneral  of  Subaiatence— Lieatenant-Colonel. 

Commiaaary  of  Sabaiatenoe— Major 

Comniiaaary  of  Subaiatence— Captain 

Paynia8ter->GeneraI,  9500  dullara  per  annum 

Paymaster , , ,, 

Surgeon-Oeneral,  3500  dollara  per  annum 

Snrgeonaof  ten  year*'  aerrioe 

Suraeona  of  Ie«a  than  ten  yeara*  aerrioe 

Aaviatant  Surgeona  of  ten  yeara' aerrice 

Aadatant  Surgeona  of  five  yeara*  aervice 

Aaaiatant  Snrgecma  of  leas  tnaa  ftre  year^  aerrice 


orFicna  or  tbb  coeps  or  snoimkibs— comrs  or  topoobapuical  mH' 

OIMBBBS.— -OBOMANCB  DBPABTMBNT. 


Colonel 

Uentenant-Colonel. 

MnJor 

Captain , 

Firat  Uenteoant . . . 
Second  Lieutenant , 


OmCBRa  OF    MOUNTBD  DBAOOOMS. 


Colonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 
II  ^or 


Captain 

Firat  Lirutenant  . . 
Second  Lieutenant 


OFPICBBa  OP  TBB  ABTILLBBT— UfFAMTRT. 

Colonel 

Lieutenan  t-Colenel 

Major 

Captain 

First  lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant 

Adjutant,  in  addition  to  pay,  ftc,  of  Lieutenant 


Pay  per 

Month. 


dollara. 
SOO 

U 
101 

fO 

00 

00 

50 

90 
104 

90 

75 

60 

50 

90 

76 

60 

50 

60 

60 
60 
50 

50 
83    83 


90 

75 

60 

50 
83    3$ 
83    83 


90 

76 

60 

50 
33    33 
33    33 


75 
60 
50 
40 
30 
95 
10 


Number 

of  rationa 

per  day. 


15 
1 

It 
0 
6 
4 

4 
6 
19 
6 
5 
4 
4 
6 
5 
4 
4 


8 

4 
8 

4 
4 


6 


6 
5 

4 
4 

4 
4 


0 
5 

4 
4 

4 
4 
0 


Number 
of  Horsca 

allowed. 


Number  of 
Serranta 
allowed. 


T 
9 
5 
9 
5 
4 
8 
5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
8 
5 
4 
4 
8 


4 
4 

8 
8 
9 


5 
4 

4 

8 
9 

9 


5 

4 
4 
8 
9 

9 


4 
8 
3 

0 

0 
0 

9 


4 
0 
8 
0 
9 
9 
1 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
1 
9 
9 
9 
1 


9 
9 
1 
1 
I 


9 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 


9 
9 
9 
1 
I 
1 


9 
9 
9 
1 
1 
1 
0 


3.  Military  Departments,  Posts,  and  Arsenals  of  the  United  States  Army. 


POSTS. 


MILITARY  DEPART- 
MKNT.—No.  I. 

Fort  Pickens > 

FortMcRee 5 

Fort  Morgan 

Fort  Pike 

Fort  Wood , 

New  Orteana  Barracks 

Baton  Rouge  Barracks 

Fort  Jeaup 

No.  9. 
Fort  Towson.  .«••...•......• 

Fort  WashiU 

FortOiboon 

Fort  Smith 

No.  3. 

FortSeott 

Fort  LeaTenworth. 

Fort  Croghan 

Jefferaon  Barracka 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency 

Pert  AtUnaon 

Fort  Crawford 


State  or  Territory. 


Florida... 

Alabama  . 
Louisiana. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto  .... 


Arkansas  Territory 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto 


Misaouri  Territory 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Misff>uri 

Iowa  Territory 


Post  Office. 


Penaacola 

Mobile 

Pedte  Coquille 
New  Orleana . . 

Ditto 

Baton  Rouge.. 
Port  ieaup  . . . . 


Port  Towson. 

Port  Gibson . 
Port  Smith.. 


littlo  Osage  Post  Office. 
Port  Leavenworth 


Ditto !  Prairie  duChien 


JefTeraon  Barracks, 
Fairfield. 


Wiaoonsin  Territory 


Ditto 


Permanent  Com- 
mandera. 


Uentenant-Colond . 


Captain 

Ditto 

Brevet  Major.. 
Brevet  B.  G... 
Brevet  Colonel 


Lientenant-Colonel 

Mi^ior 

Colonel 

Mi^ior 


Brevet  Major 

Lieutenant-Colend 

Captain... 

Colonel 

Captain 

Ditto  

Ueutmant-Colonel 


Regiment 
and  Corpa. 


7th  inlSuitry. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
TiflemeB* 
do. 

6th  infiuntry. 

riflemen. 

6th  infantry. 

do. 

4th  Inlantry. 
dragoona. 

4tb  infiuitry. 
dragoona. 

1st  Inlhntry. 


{continued) 
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POSTS. 


MILITARY  DEPART- 
MENT.—No.  3. 
Fort  Snellinff 

No.  4. 

Fort  WinnebafO.... 

Fort  Brady 

Fort  Macknuc 

FortGratiot 

Datroit  B*mc\» 

Detroit  Arsenal 

No.  5. 

Bollklo  Barracks 

Fort  Niagara , 

FortOaurio 

Madison  Barracks 

Plattsburg  Barracka 

Fort  Adams ) 

Fort  Walcott j 

Fort  Trumboll 

West  Point 

Fort  Colombas ^ 

Fort  Hamilton V 

Fort  La  Payette / 


Sute  or  Territory. 


Iowa  Territory, 


Wisconsin  Territory.... 

Michigan 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto. .« 


New  York 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Post  Office. 


Port  SneUisg. 


Port  Winnebago  . 
SaoltSt.  Marie.. 
M  icbillimackinac 

Port  Oratiot 

Detroit  

DearbontTille ... 


Permanent  Com- 
manders. 


Us^or 


Rhode  laUad 

Oooneeticnt . . 
Mew  York  ... 


New  York  Harbour, 
N.Y - 


Fort  Miffin 
Carlisle  Barracks  . . 

No.  6. 

Fort  Kent 

Fort  Fairfield 

Hancock  Barracks.. 

FortSullivau 

Fort  Preble 

Fort  Constitution  ... 
Fort  Independence 

No.  7. 

Fort  McHenry 

Fort  Severn 

Fort  Monroe 

No.  8. 
Fort  Johnston  ...... 

Fort  Caswell 

Fort  M  aeon 

Fort  Moultrie 

Castle  Pinckoey. . . . 
Ogekhorpe  Barracks 

No.  0. 

Fort  Marion 

Fort  King 

Fort  Brooke 


Pennsylvania 
Ditto 


Buffalo  

Youngstown 

Oswego 

Sachet's  Harl)oar 
Plattaburg 

Newport 

New  London 

West  Point 

New  York 

Fort  Hamilton.... 

Ditto 

PhiladelpbU 

Carlisle 


Captain 

Ditto 

Ditto 

lieuteaant-CdlQael 

BrcTct 

Captain 


Lieutenant  Colonel . 

Captain 

Ditto 

Major , 

Captun 

Breret  Colonel .... 

Captain 

Major. 

Colonel 


andCorpe. 


IstiaiaBtvy. 


Maine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

New  Hampshire 
Massachosaets... 


} 


} 


Maryland 
Ditto  ..... 
Virginia.. 


Houlton.... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bastport  ... 
Portland  ... 
Portsmouth 
Boston 


Captain. 
Ditto  ... 


Sthdou 
d«. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Sd  inftintiy. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 

2d  nrtiUery. 


Baltimore 

Annapolis 

Old  Point  Comfort (Colonel 


Ditto 

Ditto  

Lfentenant-Colonel . 

Captain 

Ditto 

Brevet  Mqor  ...... 

Not  garrisoned  ... 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 
Brevet  Major 


/' 


do. 
4«b  dow 

latdi 
do. 
do. 
do. 


North  Carolina 

Ditto 

Ditto  

Charleston  Hartiour, 

S.C 

Georgia 


Florida 
Ditto  .. 
Ditto  .. 


Smithville... 

Ditto 

Beaufort .... 

>  Charieston 

Sarannah ... 


St.  Augustine  . . . . 
Seminole  Agency. 
Tampa  Bay 


}  Brer.  Lt.  Colond. 

Breret  M^or 

Bt.  Brig.  General  . . 
Lieutenant  Colonel . 


4th  do. 


do. 


3d  do. 


do. 
do. 


Ca|>tain 
Miqor  . 


do. 

Tthinfintry 

TlhAo. 


Geneeal  Abstract  of  the  Militia  Force  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  in  the  Army  Register 

for  1843. 


STATES  AND  TKRRITO. 
RIBS. 


Maine , 

New  Hampshire . . . .  < 

Maaaaohusetts 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island , 

Conneeticnt 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania , 

Delaware 

Maryland < 

Vliginia 

North  Carolina  ..... 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama , 

Louisiana , 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Kentucky , 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Ulinois 

Missouri 

Arkaoaaa 

Michigan 

Florida  a  enritery . .  • . 
Wiioonria  Territory. 

Iowa  Territory 

D.  Columbia 


General 
Officers. 


27 
• 
9 

18 

ft 

9 

136 

19 

U 
4 

aa 


30 
36 
81 
10 

15 
M 
43 

>  •  • 

81 

• . « 

4ft 


General 
Staff  Offi- 
cers. 


89 
80 
80 
40 
85 
80 

868 
58 

188 

8 

68 

61 

07 

134 
98 

187 
40 
70 
79 

150 

■  •  «  • 

no 

>  •  •  • 

tl3 

•  •  •  • 

II 
1 

6 


Field  Offi. 
oers,  &o. 


««7 


2670 


ft«7 
337 

08 
tl5 

99 

311 

2.490 

435 

940 

71 


1,261 
728 
480 
746 
804 
183 
802 
859 

1,046 

. . . 
666 

•  s  • 

658 

. .  • 

97 

9 

36 

24 


Company 
Officers. 


13,813 


1,846 

1,289 

4f6 

905 

276 

1,059 

6,570 

1,470 

4,070 

303 

1,763 

4,740 

2,909 

1.897 

2,212 

1,382 

542 

848 

2,644 

3,625 

•  •  • 

2.154 

•  •  • 

1,602 

•  •  • 

466 
33 

120 

68 


Total  Com- 

missiooed 

Officers. 


44,938 


2,520 
1,665 

5&3 
1,173 

415 

1,409 

10. 161 

■  ,9oo 

5,254 

447 
2,397 
0/190 
3,787 
2,487 
3,09S 
2,164 

rsi 

805 

s.ei7 

4.804 

• .  •• 
2,861 

•  •  •  • 

167 

580 

43 

109 

96 


Non-com- 
miMioned 
Officers,  Mu- 
sicians, and 
Privates. 


02,205 


42,823 
30,806 
80.662 
20.363 
14,640 
45.061 

170^15 
37,183 

240,703 

8,782 

44,467 

100,888 
01,431 
40,078 
54420 
42.108 
14,027 
35,200 
67,645 
72.412 

e  •  •  • 

61,052 

•  •  •  • 

57,081 
1.871 

12,206 

784 

5.054 

1,153 


45.39ft 

32,471 
87415 
VAX 
14#96 
48,470 

181.079 
39,171 

86I457 


46.864 
111488 
•8418 
51488 
57412 
44482 
14498 


1485445 


7W 

77478 

180I458 

53413 


12,780 

827 

5428 

1,249 


1.711442 
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NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  oflBce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created  by  an  act  of  congress  of  the  30th  of  April, 
1798.  The  secretary  issues  «al  orders  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  superintends  the  con- 
cerns of  the  navy  establishment  generally. 

A  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  was  established  by  an  act  of  congress  of  the  7th  of  February, 
1815.  This  board  is  attached  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  is  under  his  superinten- 
dence, and  discharges  all  the  ministerial  duties  of  that  office  relative  to  the  purchase  of  naval  stores 
and  materials,  and  the  construction,  armament,  equipment,  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war,  as 
well  as  other  matters  connected  with  the  navy.  Its  records  and  accounts  are  on  all  occasions  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

at  the  Navy  Department^  July  19M,  1843. 

Salary. 

dollars. 

Assistant 

Clerk    1200 

NAVY  STOREKEEPERS. — 9. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 1400 

Boston 1700 

New  York  1700 

Philadelphia    1250 

Washington    1700 

Norfolk    1700 

Pensacola    1700 

Port  Mahon    1500 

Rio  Janeiro 1500 

NAVAL  CONSTRUCTORS*  DEPARTMENT. 

Chief  Naval  Constructor, 

Washington 3000 

Naval  Constructort. — 7. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 2300 

Boston 2800 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 2300 

Philadelphia    2800 

New  York   2300 

Norfolk    2800 

Pensacola    2300 


ThefoUomng  list  of  Officers  was  corrected 

Salary. 

dollars. 

Secretary 6000 

Chief  Clerk 2000 

Principal  Corresponding  Clerk 1500 

Registering  Clerk 1400 

Warrant  Clerk    1200 

BUREAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS. 

Chief   3500 

Chief  Clerk 1400 

Civil  Engineer    2000 

Draughtsman 1000 

BUREAU   OF  ORDINANCE  AND  HYDROGRAPHY. 

Chief   3500 

Clerk    1200 

Draughtsman 1000 

BUREAU  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  EQUIPMENT,    AND  RE- 
PAIRS. 

Chief   3000 

Chief  Clerk 1400 

Draughtsman 1000 

BUREAU  OF  PROVISIONS  AND  CLOTHING. 

Chief  3000 

Chief  Clerk 1400 

BUREAU  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Chief   2500 


The  salary  of  the  principal  surveyor  of  the  coasts  is  6000  dollars.  He  has 
twelve  assistants :  two  at  a  salary  each  of  4000  dollars,  two  at  3000  dollars,  three 
at  2000  dollars,  three  at  1500  dollars,  one  at  12.50  dollars,  and  one  at  1000  dol- 
lars. The  highest  rank  is  commander  of  a  naval  station,  with  the  pay  of  senior 
captain.  The  stations  are,  the  Home  Coast  of  Brazil^  Mediterranean,  Pacific, 
East  Indies,  and  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  naval  yards  for  building  ships  of  war  are  at  Portsmouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Erie,  Washington,  Norfolk,  and  Pensacola 

Sai-abies  of  the  Naval  Officers— 1844. 


CAPTAINS— ST. 

Pay  per  annum'  in  dnllan. 

Senior  Captain,  in  senrice  . ., 4300 

Ditto,  on  leavp,  ftc ssoo 

Captains  of  Squadrona 4000 

Ditto  on  other  duty 3500 

Dittooir  duty. S500 

COMMANDERS— 94. 

CommanderB  in  tea  aervice 2500 

Ditto  at  navy  yards  or  on  other  duty SlOO 

Ditto  on  leave,  dec 1800 

LIEUTENANTS— 3M. 

Llevteiuuits,  commanding 1800 

Ditto  on  other  duty  .••• 1500 

Ditto  waiting  ordera 1200 


SrRGEONS-69. 

Pay  per  annum  in  dollars. 
Surgeons,  first  5  yean  after  date  of  commiMion  ..  1000 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  navy  yards,  &c 1250 

Dttto,  ditto,  in  sea  service.... 1333. 33^ 

Ditto,  ditto,  of  the  fleet IMO 

Ditto,  second  S  years 12oO 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  navy  yards,  &c 1500 

Ditto,  ditto,  in  sea  service 1600 

Ditto,  ditto,  of  the  fleet 1800 

Ditto,  thirds  years 1400 

Ditto,  ditto,  ac  navy  yards 1750 

Ditto,  ditto,  in  sea  service... 1866.G6i 

Ditto,  ditto,  of  the  fleet 2100 

Ditto,  fourth  5  years 1600 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  navy  yards,  &o 2000 

Ditto,  ditto,in  sea  service 2133.331 

(continued) 
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Pay  per  mimain  in  doIUn. 

Snrgeona  of  the  fleet S400 

J>itto,  tweoty  yemrs  aod  upwards 1800 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  oary  y arda»  Ac S250 

Ditto,  ditto,  in  tea  service 3400 

Ditto,  ditto,  of  the  fleet 8700 

PASSED  ASSISTANT  SURGRONS-O.    ASSISTANT 

SURGEONS— €0. 

Asaiatant  Surgeons  waiting  orders 650 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  sea 980 

Ditto,  ditto,  after  passtoff,  Ac 850 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  sea.  after  pissing ISOf 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  nary  yards,  &c 950 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  nary  yards,  after  passing 1150 

PURSERS -04. 

Poraers,  of  ships  of  the  line 8500 

Ditto  of  frigates  or  raaees 3000 

Parsers  of  Moops  or  steamers  of  1st  class 9000 

Ditto  of  brigs,  and  schooners,  and  steamers,  less 

than  1st  class  1600 

Ditto  of  navy  yards  Boston,  New  York,  Norfolk, 

and  Pensaoola S500 

Ditto  of  navy  yards,  Portsmoath,  Philadelphia, 

and  Waahington 8000 

Ditto  of  naval  sUtions  within  the  United  States  .  1500 
Ditto  of  receiving  ships  at  Boston,  New  York,  and 

Norfolk 8500 

Ditto  of  other  places 1500 

Ditto  on  leave,  and  waiting  orders,  the  same  pay 

as  Surgeons. 

CHAPLAINS— 38. 

Chaplains,  inseaaenrloe 1800 

Ditto,  ditto,  on  leave,  ftc 800 


PASSED  MIDSHIPMEN— US. 

Pay  per  nanam  ia 

Passed  Midshipmen,  on  duty 750 

Ditto,  ditto,  w^itiog  orders 

MIDSHIPMEN— <ia 

Midshipmen  in  sea  serrioe 

Ditto  on  other  duty 

Ditto  on  leave,  ftc 


MASTBRS-Sl. 

Masteraof  aahipof  dftelineataea. li« 

Ditto  on  other  daty.......... IMO 

Ditto  on  leave TM 

MASTER'S  MATES,  (warranted)— 7. 

Master's  mates,  on  duty 450 

Ditto,  en  lesve,  Ac 

PROFESSORS  OP  MATHEMATICS  AND 
AT  NAVAL  SCHOOLS,  &c 


TBACHBBS 


Piofessors  of  mathematics,  on  dnty,  tS 1800 

Teachers  at  Naval  Schools,  3 480* 

Boatowains  ..87W  ashipof  theline 790 

Gann^rs 4«  I  of  s  frigate SOO 

Carpenters . .  38  r  on  other  duty 

Saihnakers..S5j  on  leave,  &c.. ....••.. 

MARINE  CORPS. 

Colonel  Commandant.  1^  75  dollars  per  month,  11 

rations  per  day  (80  cents  each.) 
Ueatenant  Colonel,  1,  00  dittn,  5  ditto,  ditto. 
Majors,  4,  50  ditto,  4  ditto,  ditto. 


*  Teachers  recciTe,  in  addition,  two  ratbns  per  day,  at  30  cents  each. 


VESSELS  OF  WAR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  IN  1844.. 


Name  and  Rate. 


Shipsof  theUne.— 11. 
Onns. 

Franklin 74 

Coinmbos 74 

Ohio 74 

North  Cardiiui 74 

Delaware 74 

Alabama 74 

Vermont 74 

Virginia 74 

P«fnn«ylTania  ......130 

New  York 74 

Waahtegton 

Frigates.  1st  Class.— 14. 
Independence,  Atfsrss  54 

United  Sutes 44 

Constitution 44 

Potomac 44 

Brandywine  .......  44 

Hudson 44 

Santee 44 

Cumberland 44 

Sabine   44 

Savannah 44 

Raritan 44 

Colombia 44 

St.  Lawrence 44 

44 


Frigates,  3d  Class ^3. 

Constellation 80 

Macedonian 80 

Sloops  of  War.— 17. 

John  Adams 30 

Boston 30 

Vinoennes. ] 

Warren 80 

Falmouth 30 

Fairfleld 80 

VaodaUa i 

St.  Louis 30 

Cyane 1 


Where  and  when 
built. 


Where  employed. 


Philadelphia  ..1815  Under repairs,Bost. 
Washiogten ...  1819!  Mediterranean. 

New  York 1880.  Recg.  Ship.  Boston. 

PhiUdelpbia  ..1880  Racg.Ship,  N.York 


Gosport,  Va.  ..1830 


Philadelphia..  1837 


Boston 1814 

Philadelphia..  1797 

Boston 1797 

Washington...  1831 

Ditto 1835 

Purchased  ....1836 


Boston 1843 


Waahington  ...1836 
Portsmouth  . . .'  184  i 


Baltimore 1797 

Norfolk,rebuiU1880 


Norfolk,  rebuUtl830 

Beaton 1885 

New  YonL  ....1830 

Boston 1830 

l^itto 1837 

New  York  ...1838 
PhUadelphia  ..1838 
Waahington . . .  1838 
Boston 1837 


Mediterranean 
On  iitocks.  Portsn. 

Ditto,  Boston 

Ditto,    ditto 
Recg.  Ship,  Norfolk 
On  stocks,  ditto 
Ditto,  Washington 


Home  oquadron. 
Paotflc  Ocean. 
In  ord.,  Norfolk. 
Bnaton. 
Kast  Indies. 
In  ord.,  New  York. 
On  stocks,  Fortsm. 
In  ord.,  Boston. 
On  stocks,  N.  York. 

Ditto,       ditto. 
PhiladelphU. 
Coast  of  Brasil. 
On  stocks,  Norfolk. 
Mediterranean. 


Bast  Indies. 
Coast  of  Africa. 


Coast  of  Brasil. 

Boston. 

Hoa»e  Squadron. 

Norfolk. 

Home  Squadron. 

Mediterranean. 

Home  Squadron. 

Bast  Indies. 

Padflc  Ocean. 


Name  and  Rate. 


Oona. 

Levant 30 

Saratoga 3o 

Ontario 18 

Marion 10 

Decainr 16 

Preble 16 

Yorktown 16 

Dale 16 

Brigs.— 8. 

Dolphin 10 

Porp«iise 10 

Pioneer 

Consort 

Bainbridge 10 

Perry 10 

Somers 10 

Tmxton 10 


When  and  where 
buUt. 


I 

New  York....  1837  Paciflc  Ocean. 
Portsmouth  ...]843iCoast  of  Africa. 

Baltimore ISlSj  Recg.  Ship,  N.  OtL 

Boston ISSdjInertf.,  Basnn. 

New  York  ....  l839iCoasc  of  Africa. 
Portsmouth  ...I839{l 

Norfolk 1839,  Padfie  0« 

Philadelphia  ..l83MDitt», 


■I  Home  Squaino. 


Schooners.— 9. 

Grampn* 

Shark 

Bnterpriae 

Boxer 

Experiment., 

flirt 

Wave 

Phenix 

On-ka-hy-e 


10 
10 
10 
10 

4 


Steamers.— 4. 

Pulton 

Poinsett 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Union.... 

Princeton  ...•••.•• 


New  York 1836  I 

Boston ISao'Cosst  of  Africa. 

Ditto Ir^aOiRccg. 

Ditto 1S36  Inord., 

Ditto 1843|H< 

Norfolk 1843  Preparing  fcrtss. 

New  York 1843  H<  '^-^ 

Norfolk 1843 


Washington  ...1831 

Ditto 1831 

New  York  ....1831 

B'iston 1831 

Washington...  1831 
Transferred  from 
War  department. 


10 
10 


Store  Ships.— 3. 

Relief 

Brie   

Lexington 


Purchased  ....1843 


New  York 1837 

Trana.  War  dep. 
Philadelphia..  1841 

New  York 1841 

Norfolk 1843 

Philadelphia..  1843 


PhlladelpUa  ..1836) 

Baltimore 1813 

New  York  ....1835 


Sqaaittsn. 
s^peoal  ServioB. 


Hi 
Paoiftcli 

West  ladies. 

PhJb. 


Roc. 
Norfolk. 


In  ord..  New  Ywk. 
Survcjing. 
In  ord.,  Boftsa. 
Home  Squadrsa. 
Coast  aervice. 
in  erd.,  PbifarfeL 


Dittos    dillow 
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POST-OFnCE. 

This  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  postmaster-general,  who  has  three 
assistants.  The  postmaster-general  has  the  sole  appointment  of  all  the  postmasters  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  making  of  all  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  the  direction  of  eveiy 
thing  relating  to  the  department. 

The  revenue  arising  from  the  general  post-office  has  been  principally  expended  upon  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  establishment,  by  which  means  the  regular  conveyance,  by 
mail,  of  letters,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c,  has  been  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  part 
of  the  Union,  even  to  the  remotest  territorial  settlements. 

This  establishment  is  remarkably  well  and  cheaply  administered,  considering  the  inconvenience 
of  the  bad  roads  in  the  remote  districts,  and  the  vast  extent  of  national  territory.  The  following 
scale  of  postages  under  the  new  law  of  1845,  it  also  very  moderate. 

cents. 
For  a  letter,  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight  (avoirdupois),  sent  not  exceeding 

300  miles ^        .    .      5 

Sent  over  300  miles 10 

For  everv  half-ounce,  and  any  excess  over  every  halfounce,  the  same  rates  of  postage ; 
and  when  advertised,  two  cents  on  each  letter ;  or  four  cents,  if  the  advertismg 
cost  so  much,  additional. 

For  drop  letters  (not  to  be  mailed),  each •    .      2 

For  any  printed  circular,  handbill,  or  advertisement,  on  quarto  post,  single  cap,  or 

paper  not  larger  than  single  cap,  unsealed,  sent  any  distance         ....      2 
For  any  pamphlet,  magazine,  periodical,  or  other  matter  of  every  kind,  that  is  trans- 
mittable  by  mail,  and  has  no  written  communication  on  it,  of  one  ounce  or  less,  or 
for  a  newspaper  exceeding  1900  square  inches  of  surface         .        •        •        •    .      2{ 
For  each  additional  ounce,  or  an  excess  greater  than  half  an  ounce  .        .        •        •      1 
Newspapers  of  1900  square  inches  or  less,  sent  by  editors  or  publishers,  from  their 

offices  of  publication,  any  dbtance  not  exceeding  thirty  miles        ....  free. 
For  any  other  newspaper  sent  over  thirty,  and  not  more  than  100  miles,  or  any 

distance  within  the  same  state •    •      1 

Sent  over  such  distance H 

Where  the  circular  is  on  a  sheet  larger  than  single  cap,  it  is  to  be  rated  as  a  pamphlet.  As 
the  postage  on  these  articles  is  chargeable  on  each  copy,  postmasters  will  carefully  examine  all 
packets,  and  rate  the  postage  accordingly.  When  the  article  to  be  mailed  is  a  circular,  paniphlet, 
or  newspaper,  it  should  be  so  enveloped,  or  folded,  that  it  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  office  to 
be  such,  and  also  that  it  contain  no  writing,  marks,  or  signs,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  written 
coimiunications.  If  not  done  up  so  as  to  open  at  the  end,  it  is  to  be  charged  as  a  letter,  by 
weifftot. 

No  packet  can  be  mailed  which  weighs  more  than  three  pounds.  Bound  books  of  any  size 
are  not  included  in  the  term  **  mailable  matter,"  except  books  sent  by  governors  of  states. 

The  establishment  of  private  expresses  for  the  conveyance  of  any  letters,  packets,  or  packages 
of  letters,  or  other  matter  transmittable  in  the  United  States  mail  (newspapers,  pamphlets,  maga* 
zines,  and  periodicals  excepted),  from  one  city,  town,  or  other  place,  to  any  otner  city,  town,  or 
place  in  the  United  States,  between  which  the  United  States  mail  is  regularly  transported,  is  pro- 
hibited. 

1.  The  President,  ex-Presidents,  and  Mrs.  Madison,  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  retain  the  franking 
privilege,  as  regulated  by  former  laws. 

2.  The  Vice-President,  members  of  Congress,  and  delegates  from  territories 
May  transmit  pti^/ic  documenti  free  during  their  official  terms  ; 

May  icnd  and  receive  free,  newspapers,  letters,  or  packets,  weighing  under  two  ounces,  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  and  for  thirty  days  before  the  commencement  and  thirty  days  aher  the 
close  of  any  session  ; 

May  receive  letters  free,  not  weighing  over  two  ounces,  during  the  recess.  This  does  not  in- 
clude tne  interval  from  the  close  of  one  Congress  to  the  commencement  of  the  next ; 

May  transmit  free  written  letters  from  themselves  the  whole  year — that  is,  from  sixty  days  before 
the  commencement  of  any  session,  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
May  send  free  public  documents  during  their  official  terms ; 

May  send  and  receive  free  letters,  newspapers,  and  packages,  not  weighing  over  two  ounces, 
during  the  session  of  Congress,  and  for  thirty  days  before  and  after ; 
yuLVsendfree  letters  written  by  themselves  during  their  official  terms. 

4.  The  Governors  of  States  may  send  free  the  laws,  records,  and  documents  of  tlie  legislature^ 
to  the  TOvemors  of  other  states. 

5.  The  three  Assistant  Postmasters-general. 

k 
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fdty  teadfree  letters,  packages,  or  otbei  KMbtn,  nUtiiig  exdiuivelf  to  their  oSdal  dntici, « 
the  biuiness  or  the  post-office  depRrttnent ; 

May  rective  all  siidi  letten  and  d[>cumeDta  u  relate  to  their  own  dntiw,  or  tfwt  of  the  dqnit- 
ment,  and  have  tlie  poiiages  remitted  at  the  city  po*t«£ca. 

e.  Deputy  post  masters  may  lenij/ve  all  lucb  lettm  uxipackagMaiRaajrBbtcescIiMTdv  to 
thebuiinexa  of  their  respective  offices,  and  may  have  allowea  all  poMagap^  or  cfaaifed  totboa 
in  the  settlement  of  their  accouot*. 

7.  Exchange  newipapen  beCweeti  editon  paia  fm. 

6.  Editors  or  publishers  of  oewsp^rrs  may  send  tb«ir  papen  Am  «ithii]  Ihirtj  sdhs  of  the 
place  of  publication. 

V.  CommuDicationa  addressed  to  tlie  officer*  of  the  goTerammt,  berrtofbrehartiiK  die  ftankiag 
privilege,  toucliing  the  business  of  their  respective  offioes,  are  to  be  paid  for  oiit  of  the  coMingtoc 
fund  provided  for  their  offices,  or  out  of  the  treaeury. 

TheJitHawing  Salariei  of  Offieen  at  oorreeted  «f  tht  Pint  qfit»  Dapm*meml,  Jmlf  VHk^  IH*. 

Salary  in  DoUats. 

PostInaste^GellenI .....'. 9000 

AtHslaut  PoMiHUei-OeBetal    SfiOO 

Ditto  ditto  2500 

Ditto  ditto  9500 

Chief  Clerk BOOO 

The  other  clerks  have  salaries  varying  from  S50  dollars  to  1BO0  dollara  per  annuns  ;  and  die 
poetmasten  in  the  various  slate,  county,  aad  town  post-offlce»,  are  allowed  compeniationa  of  bon 
fiOO  to  3000  dollars  per  annum. 

The  establishment  of  the  post-office  by  the  federal  government  was  never  with  the  *i«w  oTde- 
ririog  revenue  from  it  as  a  trade,  bj  giving  the  government  a  monopoly  of  that  trade.  The  object 
waa  only  to  do  tliat  by  eovernment  agency,  which,  although  Indispensable  for  public  conveeieDce 
and  the  traosaclion  of  business,  public  and  private,  was,  m  that  early  period  of  the  goveranwDt, 
beyond  the  means  of  individuals,  or  associations  of  Individuals.  The  following  i*  a  tsbl*  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  department  from  the  commencement  of  the  government  i 

Post  Opticb  Establishment  of  the  United  States— 1790  to  1840. 
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ErtraelJIvm  the  Reparl  qf  Ike  PMlnmltr-General,  dated  Deeember  3rd,  IW4. 
«  A  pwUic  twnce  which  requirei  the  •gcM}'  of  18,783  portmwten  and  their  clerks,  2343 
CMitnctan  ud  ibeir  agrata,  coTerii^  dnriog  the  j<v,  S4,S3A.991  mile*  of  traoiportation,  and 
exundiDg  ftlmoit  to  the  door  of  every  citizen,  muit  aDCCunter  diffioulties,  and  tM  subjected  to  oo 
cauonal  imguUritw^  not  eo];  from  the  ne^ect  of  m»m  of  ita  diubmoiu  ageoU  but  from  phjn- 
ilcal  causes,  not  In  the  power  of  this  Department  toorercorae. 

"  The  whole  number  of  free  letters  sent  through  the  poet  office  aonutJly,  so  far  U  the  retumi 
of  poitmasten  eihibit,  i*  tJMut  8,000,000. 
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**  While  tbe  government  is  charged  exorbitant  rates  for  the  transportation  of  the  aiaOs, 
indiTidiials  have  great  facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  out  of  tlie  maib.     TUt^  Bke  A 
tmuggtrngt  wiil  be  carried  on  whenever  the  government  dkarge  is  so  kigi  as  to  t^hrd  a  prtrnkm 
fir  so  dmng.    On  all  the  railroad  and  steamboat  routes,  not  only  is  a  krge  proportion  of  kuefs 
sent  by  private  hands,  but  regularly  established  private  expresses  or  "  common  carriers^  are 
established,  which  transport*  according  to  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  ooe-third 
of  all  the  letters  between  New  York  and  Boston.    These  expresses  have  become  very  important, 
and  are  constantly  increasing.     The  first  established  was  that  of  Hamden  and  Co.,  about  tiK 
year  1835.    He  commenced  as  a  package  express,  without  any  reference  to  letters,  simi^y  to 
carry  small  packages  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  deliver  them  promptly  on  arrival. 
Gradually  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  commission  merchant,  being  dq>uted  to  buy  the  goods  be  was  to 
brinff  bacK  with  him.    Tbe  great  convenience  of  this  express,  and  the  hi^  conndeiice  reposed 
in  Mr.  Harnden  by  the  mercantile  community,  made  his  business  grow  vnth  great  rapidity,  aid 
he  soon  made  arrangements  with  the  railroads  and  steamboats,  by  which  his  business  was  con- 
ducted on  a  more  permanent  basis,  mutually  beneficiaL    On  the  Mtablishment  of  Cunaid^s  fine 
of  steamboats  to  Boston,  Mr.  Harnden  vras  applied  to,  to  undertake  the  fretght-agency  of  the 
line,  which  he  accepted,  and  to  carry  it  out,  established  a  branch  in  LiverpM^    Bemg  thm 
situated,  with  expresses  running  through  all  the  principal  cities  concentrating  in  Bostoo,  and 
communicating  with  his  branch  m  Liverpool  through  the  government  steamers,  it  became  obvioiH 
that  a  safe,  cheap,  and  prompt  channel,  for  foreign  letters  to  their  destination,  was  formed  tbroi^ 
his  arrangements,  and  he  was  importuned  to  undertake  the  business.    Under  these  drcumstaneea^ 
Blr.  Hamden  made  arrangements  with  tlie  post-office  department,  by  which  he  was  appointed  a 
mail  carrier.    Thus  empowered,  he  received  foreign  letters,  took  them  to  the  post-office,  paid  the 
postage  to  the  government,  put  them  in  a  separate  mail-bag,  with  a  separate  vray-bill,  and  oeliveicd 
them  promptly  and  regularly.    An  important  object  was  thus  effected.    The  departmeot  got  its 
postage,  and  the  merchants  were  assured  of  the  prompt  delivery  of  their  letters ;  efficacy  was 
given  by  individual  enterprize  to  an  important  branch  of  tbe  mail  service,  but  still  bampmd  by 
the  government  restrictions.    Its  usefulness  was,  however,  carried  out  still  further.     The  ooi<- 
respondence  between  this  oountiy  and  Europe  is  immense ;  fiir  greater  than  between  any  cooatiy 
of  Europe  and  the  remaining  ^rtions  of  it.  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  immense  number  of  im- 
migrants which  has  been  pouring  in  for  half  a  centuiy,  leaving  friends  and  relations  l>diiiid  them. 
Thoe  latter  are  mostly  in  poor  circumstances,  and  those  here,  in  writing  home,  wish  to  remit 
money  in  small  amounts,  and  pav  postace  in  advance.    This  never  could  be  done  until  tbe  esta- 
blishment of  Hamden*s  agency,  by  which  a  person  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities  inay  remit  funds 
in  small  amounts,  and  pay  postage  to  any  pbce  in  Great  Britain  or  Europe.    The  letter  and 
money  may  be  paid  to  Uamden's  agent,  ana  thence  go  free  to  its  destination.    For  these  pur- 
poses Mr.  Hamden  remits  by  eadi  packet  from  20,000  dollars  to  80,000  dollars  to  hn  i^ent. 
Here  is  an  establishment  for  public  convenience  constantly  increasing  in  importance^  and  is 
checked  in  its  advance  only  by  the  sovemment  monopoly  of  the  post-office,  whidi  operates  m  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  business  of  Mr.  Hamden.     The  ramifications  of  that  business  afibfd  tbe 
means  of  destroyins  the  post-office  ultimately  altogether.    The  success  of  Hamden  has  induced 
the  establishment  of  numerous  other  lines,  of  which  there  are  twenty  different  ones  running  into 
Boston  alone,  and  numerous  others  stretchinff  as  far  west  as  Buffido ;  altbouth  none  of  these  are 
to  extensive  as  Hamden's,  they  run  upon  all  the  routes  between  points  whidi  have  the  greatest 
business  connexion.     Hence  all  tliose  merchants  and  others  whose  business  lies  in  the  *«"w 
direction,  make  up  their  letters  into  packaees,  which  are  conveyed  upon  their  lines  for  50  cents,  and 
have  been  known  to  contain  letters  on  whidi  the  postage  would  have  been  from  20  doUais  to  SO 
dollars.    Most  of  the  hotels  liave  boxes  to  collect  letters  for  theu-  customers,  and  in  m^cfaants* 
stores  packages  are  made  up  alternately.    Thus,  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  carrieii,  im- 
mense quantities  of  letters  are  conveyed  by  tliese  means  without  cost  of  postage;  on  one  ft<TSfT?a 
a  meichant  sent  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  45,000  dollars  in  bills,  endosed  in  two  patten 
cards.    The  transaction  was  made  public  through  the  ignorance  of  the  recipient  of  the  padutfe  of 
its  contents,  until  an  outcry  about  the  supposed  loss  of  the  money  brought  it  to  ligUi^     lade- 
pendent  of  these  common  carriers,  there  are  on  the  principal  routes,  employed  by  banks  and 
brokers,  special  carriers,  who  bear  mostly  letters  and  money  packages.    The  extent  of  this  bvst- 
ness  is  manifest  in  the  fact,  that  two,  employed  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  pay  each 
to  the  railroads,  for  their  feres  alone,  1200  dollars  per  annum.    These  are  the  means  hy  wfaic^ 
letters  are  carried  without  the  connivance  of  the  agent.    But  by  far  the  greater  quantity  is  carried 
with  their  knowledge  :  for  instance,  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  Hamden  stated  that  between  Boston 
and  New  York  he  paid  the  department  600  dollars  per  month  for  a  year,  making  7200  dollars. 
Other  lines,  which  convey  nearly  as  many,  did  not  pay  one  dollar.    Under  the  operation  of  aO 
these  causes,  the  revenue  of  the  office  at  Boston  is  fiist  decrearing,  and  the  same  inAienoes  are  nh 
pidly  producing  the  same  results  at  other  points. 

**  The  great  success  of  these  undertakings  i^  the  forest  indication  thai  they  <p>  wiA  the  peo* 
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pie  ;*  that  they  supply  a  want  which  the  goverament  ftnangements  do  not  supply.  General  Jack- 
8on»  in  his  first  annual  message,  describes  the  post-office  department  as  being  *  to  the  body  politic 
what  the  veins  and  arteries  are  to  the  natural-— conveying  rapidly  and  regularly,  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  system,  correct  information  of  the  operations  of  the  government,  and  bringing  back  to 
it  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Through  its  agency,  we  have  secured  to  ourselves  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  press/  ** 

THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  OF  1846, 
An  Act  reducing  the  Ihtty  on  Imports^  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled, That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  December  next,  in  lieu  of  the  duties 
heretorore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now  be 
exempt  from  duty,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
herein  enumerated  and  provided  for,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  rates  of  duty  : 
that  is  to  say— 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  A,  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  B,  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  C,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  D,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  £,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  F,  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  O,  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  « 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  H,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  I,  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 

Sec.  S.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  furtner  enacted.  That,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  invoice  or  entry  shall  not 
contain  the  weight,  or  quantity,  or  measure  of  coods,  wares,  or  merchandise  now  weighed,  or 
measured,  or  gauged,  the  same  shall  be  weighed,  gauged,  or  measured  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner,  agent,  or  consignee. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  in  liev 
of  the  bounty  heretofore  authorised  bv  law  to  be  paid  on  the  exportation  of  pickled  fish  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  allowed,  on  the  exportation  thereof,  if  cured  witfi 
foreign  salt,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  salt,  and  no  more  ;  to  be  ascer- 
tain^ under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  and  which  may  be  in  the  public  stores  on  the  second  day  of  December  nex^ 
shall  be  subject  to  no  other  duty  upon  the  entry  thereof  than  if  the  same  were  imported  respec- 
tively after  that  day. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to 
provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports 
and  for  other  purposes,**  approved  August  80, 1842,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  so  far  modi- 
fied, that  all  goods  imported  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  may  remain 
in  the  public  stores  for  the  space  of  one  year,  instead  of  the  term  of  sixty  days,  prescribed  in  the 
said  section ;  and  that  all  goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn 
may  remain  the  public  stores  one  year,  instead  of  the  term  of  ninety  days,  prescribed  in  the  said 
section. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent 
of  imports  which  have  been  actiially  purchased,  on  entry  of  the  same,  to  make  such  addition  in 
the  entry,  to  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  as,  in  his  opinion,  may  raise  the  same  to  the 
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true  market-value  of  such  imports  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  couoiry  whence  the  impoitadaft 
shall  have  been  made,  or  in  which  the  goods  imported  shall  have  been  originally  manwfaffyed  or 

£  reduced^  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  to  add  thereto  all  costs  and  cfaai^ges  whidi,  imder  euting 
iws,  would  form  part  of  the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  opfHi  wfakh 
the  duties  shall  be  assessed.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  within  whose  aiatrict  the 
same  may  be  imported  or  entered  to  cause  the  dutiable  value  of  sndi  imports  to  be  «p|>raifle4 
estimated,  and  ascertained,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  existing  laws ;  and  if  tlie  ap- 
praised value  thereof  shall  exceed^  by  ten  per  centum  or  more,  the  value  so  declared  on  the  entiy, 
then,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  value  :  provided  nevertheks, 
that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  duty  be  assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  valoe ; 
any  law  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Hec*  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  deputies  of  any  collector,  naval  officer*  or  s^^ 
veyor,  and  the  clerks  employed  by  any  collector,  naval  oflScer,  surveyor,  or  appraiscTy  iriio  ase  not 
by  existing  laws  required  to  be  sworn,  shall,  before  entering  upon  their  respective  datie^  or,  if 
already  employed,  before  continuing  in  the  discharge  thereof,  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
affirmation  faithfully  and  diligently  to  perform  such  duties,  and  to  use  their  best  eodeavoan  to 
prevent  and  detect  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the  United  States ;  which  oath  or  affirasatkii 
shall  be  administered  by  the  collector  of  the  port  or  district  where  the  said  deputies  or  clerks  may 
be  employed,  and  shall  be  of  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  officer  or  other  person  oonnected  with  the  savy 
of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretence,  import  in  any  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  ' 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  duty. 

I&c.  1 1.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  repugnant  to  the  prof^ 
of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Schedule  A,  one  hundred  per  centum  ad  valorem. — Brandy,  and  other  spirits  distilled  £ron 
or  other  materials  ;  cordials,  absynthe,  arrack,  curagoa,  kirschenwaser,  Uquevrs,  HMrisdiino»  rali&i, 
and  all  other  spirituous  beverages  of  a  similar  character. 

Schedule  B,fbriv  per  ccMtum  ad  «a/brfiii.— Alabaster  and  spar  omamei^ts,  almonda ;  andiovies, 
sardines,  and  all  other  fish  preserved  in  oil ;  camphor^  refined  ;  cassia,  cloves,  compositioti  tops 
for  tables  or  other  articles  of  furniture }  comfits,  sweetmeats,  or  fruit  preserved  in  sogar,  braody, 
^  or  molasses  ;  currants,  dates,  figs,  ginger  root,  dried  or  green  ;  glass,  cut ;  mace,  roanu&ctnres  of 
*  cedar-wood,  granadilla,  ebony,  mahogsny,  rose-wood,  and  satin-wood ;  nutmcca,  pimento^  pre- 
pared vegetables,  meats,  poultry,  and  game,  sealed,  or  enclosed  in  cans,  or  otherwise ;  prniM^ 
raisins,  scagliola  tops  for  tables  or  other  articles  of  furniture ;  cigars*  snuff,  paper  c^acs,  and  all 
other  manufactures  of  tobacco :  wines,  Burgundy,  champagne,  daret,  Madeira,  port^  ahmy,  and 
all  other  wines,  and  imitations  of  wines. 

Schedule  C,  Ihirij^  per  centum  ad  vo^o/ym.— Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  in  casks  or  bottles ;  aiyntinc^ 
alabatta,  or  German  silver,  manufoctured  or  unroanuiactured ;  articles  embroidered  with  gold, 
silver,  or  other  metal ;  articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children^  of  whatever  material  composed, 
made  up,  or  made  wholly,  or  in  part,  b^  hand  i  asses'  skins ;  balsams,  cosmeticsi,  essencea,  extracts, 
perfumes,  pastes,  and  tinctures,  used  either  for  the  toilet  or  for  medicinal  purposes ;  baakets,  and 
all  other  articles  composed  of  grass,  osier,  palm-leaf,  straw,  whalebone,  or  willow,  not  other  eist 
provided  for ;  bay  rum  i  beads,  of  amber,  composition,  or  wax,  and  all  other  beads :  benaoates, 
Bologna  sausages ;  bracelets,  braids,  chains,  curls,  or  ringlets,  composed  of  hair,  or  of  which  hair 
is  a  component  part ;  bracei^  suspenders,  weMung,  or  oth«  fabrics,  composed  whc^  or  in  pait 
of  India-rubber,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  broooM  and  brushes  of  all  kinds ;  caatwoa^  resl  and 
imitation,  and  mosaics,  real  and  imitation,  when  set  in  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal ;  canas  and 
sticks  for  walking,  finiidied  or  unfinished  i  capers,  pickles,  and  sautes  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  :  caps,  hats,  muffs,  and  tippets  of  fur,  and  all  other  nanafectures  of  fur,  or  e^  which 
fur  shall  be  a  component  material ;  ca|w,  gloves,  leggings,  nits,  sodcs,  stockings,  wove  shirts  and 
drawers,  and  all  similar  articles  made  on  frames,  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children,  and  not  other- 
wise provided  for ;  card-cases,  pocket4>ooks,  shell4)oxes,  soavenirs,  and  all  similar  artidcs^  of 
whatever  material  composed ;  carpets,  carpeting,  hearthrmgs,  bedsides,  and  other  portioos  of 
carpeting,  beins  either  Aubusson,  Brussels,  ingrain.  Saxony,  Turkey,  Venetian,  Wilton,  or  any 
other  siroiUir  maic ;  carriages,  and  parts  of  carriages ;  cayenne  pepper,  cheese^  cinnamon  ;  dodes, 
and  parts  of  clocks ;  clothing,  ready  made,  and  wearing  apparel  or  every  description,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  made  up  or  manu&otured,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  Uie  tailor,  sempstress,  or 
manufacturer ;  coach  and  harness  furniture,  of  all  kinds ;  coal,  oo^,  and  eofan  of  coal,  coaifas  of 
all  kinds ;  compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  when  set ;  confectionary  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  ;  corai,  cut  or  manufactured  j  corks,  cotton-cords,  gimps,  and  galloons,  court-plaster ; 
crayons  of  all  kinds  ;  cutlery  of  all  kinds ;  diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other  pveeioas 
stones,  and  imitations  of  precious  stones,  when  set  in  gmd»  silver,  or  other  metal ;  dolk,  asd  toys 
of  all  kinds ,  earthen,  china,  and  stone  ware,  and  ail  other  wares,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineial 
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sabstaneet.  not  otherwfae  proTlded  for  j  epaulet^  nUoou,  hc«.  knots,  stun,  tasieb.  tresses,  and 

wings  of  gold,  Mlw  or  other  metal ,  fans  and  flrwrnens  of  every  description,  of^Ker 

materud  composed  ;  feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  or  ornamental,  and  parts  thereof  of  whatever 

material  composed ;  fire^kem ;  flats,  braids,  plaits,  sparterre  and  willow  squares,  used  for 

making  hats  or  bonnet.;  flrames  and  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun^hldes,  finished  or 

unfinished!  furniture,  oibinet  and  household;  ginger,  ground;  glass,  coloured,  stained,  or 

painted;  glass  crystals  for  watches;  glmses  or  pebbles  for  spectacles;  glass  tnmbleis.  nWn 

moulded,  or  pressed,  not  cut  or  punted ;  paintings  on  glass ;  porcelain  glass ;  etape^  -mm 

benzoin.orBenjamin;  h^pencils;  hat  bo^  of  cotton;  hats  and  bonnete  for  men   women 

and  children,  composed  of  straw,  satin  straw,  chip,  eras^  palm-leaf,  willow,  or  any  other  VeKtobla 

substance,  or  of  Iiair,  whakbone,  or  other  materiaFnot  otherwise  provided  for ;  hemp,  u^mu- 

factured  ;  honey  ;  human  bair,  cleansed  or  prepared  for  use  ;  ink,  and  ink-powder  ;  iron  in  ^n 

blooms,  bolts,  loops,  pigs,  rods,  slabs,  or  other  form,  not  otherwise  providedfor ;  (^tlnra  of  iron 

old  or  scrap  iron  ;  vessels  Of  <»tJron ;  japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for  * 

jeweUery,  real  or  imitation  jjet,  and  manufactures  of  jet,  and  imitations  thereof;  lead-pencils  ^ 

maccaroni.  vermiceUi,  gdatfee,  jdliee,  and  all  similar  preparations;  manufactures  of  the  bark  of 

the  cork-tree,  except  corks ;  manufactures  of  bone,  shell,  Lorn,  pearl,  ivory,  or  vegetable  ivorv- 

manufactures,  articles,  vessels,  and  wares,  not  otherwise  providetffor,  of  briss,  copwr  eold.  irm- 

lead,  pewter,  platina.  silver,  tin.  or  oUier  metal,  or  of  wWh  either  of  those  met^  orSnyother 

metal  shall  he  thecomponent  material  of  chief  value ;  manufiu:tures  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wool 

or  worsted,  if  embroidered  or  tamboured  in  the  loom,  or  otherwise,  by  machinery  ir  with  the 

needle,  or  other  process  ;  manufactures,  articles,  vessels  and  wares,  of  glass,  or  of  which  irla^ 

•hall  be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manufactures,  and  articles  of  leath^ 

or  of  which  leaJher  shaU  be  a  component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manu&ctures   anS 

article  of  marble,  marble  paving  tiles,  and  all  other  marble  more  advanced  in  manu&cture  tSn 

in  slabs  ot  blocks  in  the  rough  ;  manufoctures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  ma^ 

rial,  not  oihjwise  provided  for ;  manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  of  papier  mach« ;  manufaci 

tures  of  wooa,  or  of  which  wood  is  a  component  part,  not  otherwise'^provided  for    manufac^ 

tures  of  voi.  of  wli  ch  wool  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  otherwise  i^r^ 

vided  for;  .ledicinal  preparations,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  metallic  pens/mSwafew 

molasses,  wskets.  rifles,  and  other  flrenatms;  nuts,  not  otherwise  provided  for-  ochrw  and 

ochrey-eartA  used  m  the  composition  of  painters*  colours,  whether^ry  or  ground  in  oil*  oil" 

cloth  of  cry  descnption.  of  whatever  material  composed ;  oib,  volatile  essential  or  «nr«.oi 

and  not  oterwise  provided  for;  olive-oil  in  casks.  o?her  than  sklad^Sll     re^ldU^a^'S 

other  ohvo.1,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  olives,  paper;  antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  elepban 

foolscap.  <penal,  letter,  and  all  other  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  paper-bolM   and  all 

other  fan'  boxes  j  paper  envelopes,  parasols  and  sun^shades,  parchment,  pepper,  plated  and  eilt 

ware  of  1  kinds,  playing  cards,  plums,  potatoes,  red  chalk  penclb  ;  siJddlenr  o/all  kinds  fot 

otherwi?prov.ded  for;  salmon,  preserved;  sealing-wax;  sewing  silks,  in  the  gum  or  purified  • 

shoes  exposed  wholly  of  India  rubber,  side^rms  of  every  description,  silk  twist  and  tCom' 

C'^  '■  l/nll  ^^hpf'Vln!!  ?"P'"*^  meteln  sheets  or  other  fSrm  ;'  soap  :  Castile.  perfumS. 

yffinds^jnd  all  other  kinds;  sugar  of  all  kinds,  syrup  of  sugar;  tobacco.  unmaniSactured  • 

twinesind  pack-thread,  of  whatever  material  composed  j  umbrellas,  vellum,  vineear  wa^ 

waterJloms;  wood,  unmanufiwtured,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  fire-wood ;  wool,  unl 

StduleD,  twetUu-Jtve per  eentim  ad  valorem.— Bonx  or  tinctal.  Bureundv  oitcli  linttnn.  »nj 
b„tt,»moulds  of  all  ifnds ,  baizes,  bookings,  flannels,  and  floor-clothtTXJle?mrrral  com- 
posf 'not  otherwise  provided  for;  cables  and  cordage,  tarred  or  untarred  7<^IZZXdMoZt 
merVial  preparations  ;  camphor,  crude ;  cotton  laces,  cotton  insertings,  cotton  t  immine  lac«r 
cott  laces  afd  braids ;  floss  silfa.  feather  beds,  feathers  for  beds,  and  fowns  of  all  kTds  f  S 
clot,  hair-cloth,  hair^eating,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  hair  not  otherwise  provided  fo^  •  iutT 
sisa^rass,  coir,and  other  vegetable  substances,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for'-  ma' 
nuftures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manufacture  of  goat's  hiir  or 
intiir,  or  of  which  goats  hair  or  mohair  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  nrnvM.J 
fo  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  sbaU  be  a  component  materi^,  no  o  hem  se  nrov  ded 
fo.manufactures  of  worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  L  a  compbnen  mater  a?.TtoKlfs2 
pnded  for ;  matting,  china,  and  other  floor-matting  and  mats,  maSe  of  flags,  jute,  or  enT-  ,^t 
fislates,  and  slates  other  tlian  roofing ;  wooUen  and  worsted  yarn.  ^       ' 

Sc^erfafc^,  twe^yp^  centum  ad  tw&rm.-Acids:  acetic,  acetous,  benzoic,  boracic.  chromic,  citric 
ifiatic,  white  and  yellow,  nitnc  pyroligneous  and  tartaric,  and  all  other  acids  of  every  dSl 
ti,iised  for  chemical  or  medicinal  purposes,  or  for  manufacturing,  or  in  the  fine  arte,  notS- 
t  P^f '"!**'5'" ''  "J.""' /'»?•  "fbef.  ambergns ;  angora,  thibet,  and  other  goafs  hair  or  mo  air 
manufactured;  aniseed,  animal  carbon ;  antimony,  crude  and  regulus  of;  arrow-root-  S« 
t  in  a  crude  state;  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  otherwise  provided  fori  ^^4  bS' 
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bananas,  barley,  bee(  bees*-wax ;  berries,  vegetables,  flowers  and  barki^  not  otherwise  provided  &ri 
bismntl),  bitter  apples,  blankets  of  all  kin£ ;  blank  books,  bound  or  unbound  ;  blue  or  Rmm 
vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  boards,  planks,  staves,  lath,  scantlii^  sparsy  hewn  and  sawn  tinber; 
and  timber  to  be  used  ia  building  wharfs ;  boucho  leaves,  breccia,  bronxe  liquor,  bronze  povikr, 
butter,  cadmium,  calamine,  cantharides ;  caps,  gloves,  leggings,  roits,  socks^  stockings,  wove  sbim 
and  drawers,  made  on  frames,  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  woru  by  men,,  women,  and  cfaildrBi; 
cassia  buds,  castor  oil,  castorum  ;  cedar-wood,  ebony,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rose-wood  and  satk- 
wood,  unmanu&ctured ;  chocolate,  chromate  of  lead ;  <mromate,  bichrpmate,  faydriodate,  and  pres- 
siate  of  potash ;  cobalt,  cocoa-nuts,  coculus  indicus ;  copperas  or  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iroa,- 
copper  rods,  bolts,  nails,  and  spikes ;  copper  bottoms ;  copper  in  sheets  or  plates,  i^ed  brazier'g 
copper,  and  other  sheets  of  copper,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  cream  of  tartar,  cubebs,  dried  psl^ 
emery,  ether,  extract  of  indigo  ;  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dye-woods,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  extract  of  madder,  felspar,  fig  blue  ;  fijb,  foreign,  whether  fresh,  smoked, 
salted,  dried,  or  pickled,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  fish  glue  or  isioglaM,  fish-ddns,  flaxseed, 
flour  of  sulphur,  Frankfort  black,  French  chalk ;  fruit,  green  or  ripe,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
fulminates  or  fulminating  powders,  furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  gamboge,  glue,  green  turtle,  gunny 
doth,  gunpowder ;  hair,  curled,  moss,  sea-weed,  and  all  other  vegetable  substances  used  for  hem 
or  mattresses ;  hams,  hats  of  ^ool ;  hat  bodies,  made  of  wool,  or  of  which  vool  shsfl  be  a  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value;  letters'  plush,  composed  of  silk  and  cotton,  but  of  ^ich  cotton  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value ;  hemp-seed  or  linseed,  and  rape-seed  oil,  ani  all  other  oils 
used  in  painting ;  Indian  corn  and  corn-meat,  ipecacuanha,  iridium,  iris  or  orris  io<S,  iron  Hqoor, 
ivory  or  bone  bUck,  jalap,  juniper  berries,  lac  spirits,  lac  sulphur,  lampblack^  lard  ;  lather,  tanaed, 
bend  or  sole ;  leather,  upper  of  all  kinds ;  lead,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets  ;  leaden  pipe,  leaden  ^loc, 
leeches,  linens  of  all  kinds,  liquorice  paste,  juice,  or  root ;  litharge,  malt,  roaiiganese,iiann8;  oia- 
Dufactiires  of  flax,  not  otlierwise  provided  for ;  manufoctures  of  hemp,  not  otherwise  povickd  for ; 
marble,  in  the  rough,  slab,  or  block,  unmanu&ctured ;  marine  coral,  unmanu&ctured  medicinal 
drugs,  roots,  and  leaves,  in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for;   metalsj>utdi  and 
bronze,  in  leaf;  metals,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  mineral  andbituminoos 
substances,  in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for;    muucal  instruvients  o  all  kinds, 
and  strings  for  musical  instruments  of  whipgut  or  cat-gut,    and  all  other    str^  of  the 
same  material ;  needles  of  all  kinds,  for  sewing,  damtnp,  or  knittine ;  nitrate  of  lead,  tts  and  oat- 
meal ;  oils  :  neatsfoot  and  other  animal  oil,  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil,  the<rodnce  of 
foreign  fisheries ;  opium  ;  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes ;  orange  and  lemon  peel ;  osie>r  willow, 
prepared  for  basket-makers*  use ;  patent  mordant ;  paints,  dnr  or  ground  in  oil,  no^therwise 
provided  for;  paper  liangings  ana  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards;  paving-stones,  jving  and 
roofing  tiles  and  bricks,  pearl  or  hulled  barley;  periodicals  and  other  works  in  the  courof  print- 
ing and  republication  in  the  United  States ;  pine-apples,  pitcli,  plantains ;  plaster  of  P<8,  when 
ground  ;  plumbago,  pork,  potassium,  Prussian  blue,  pumpkins,  putty,  quicksilver,  quills,  1  chalk, 
rhubarb ;  rice  or  paddy,  roll  brimstone,  Roman  cement,  rye  and  rye-flour ;  saddlery,  onmon, 
tinned,  or  japanned ;  saffron  and  saffron-cake,  sago ;  sal  soda,  and  all  carbonates  of  soda,  ^what- 
ever names  designated,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  salts  :  Epsom,  glauber,  Roclielle,  and  other 
salts  and  preparations  of  salts,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  sarsaparilla,  sepia,  sliaddocks,  eath- 
ing  paper ;  skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  of  all  kinds ;  skins  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provic  for ; 
slate  pencils,  smalts,  spermaceti  candles  and  tapers,  spirits  of  turpentine,  sponges,  spnnk,  lilh, 
starch,  stearine  candles  and  tapers ;  steel,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  stereotype  plates,  stV)C- 
toms;  sulphate  of  bar^tes,  crude  or  refined;  sulphate  of  quinine,  tallow  candles,  tapio<4ar, 
thread  laces  and  insertmgs,  type  metal ;  types,  new  or  old ;  vanilla  beans,  verdigris  ;  velvet,  the 
piece,  composed  of  cotton  ana  silk,  but  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  cliief  ^e ; 
vermilion,  wax  candles  and  tapers  ;  whalebone,  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries ;  wheat  and  ^at 
flour,  white  and  red  lead ;  whiting,  or  Paris  white ;  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc ;  wi«v 
glass,  broad,  crown,  or  cylinder ;  woollen  listings,  yams. 

Schedule  F,,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem, — Arsenic ;  bark,  Peruvian ;  bark,  QuiUa ;  B3 
paste ;  brimstone,  crude,  in  bulk ;  cedilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax;  cork-tree  bark,  unmanu 
tured ;  diamonds,  glaziers',  set  or  not  set ;  dragon's  blood ;  flax,  unmanufactured ;  gold  and  sr 
leaf,  mineral  kermes  ;  silk,  raw,  not  more  advanced  in  manufacture  than  sindes,  tram  and  thro 
or  organzine  ;  steel  in  bars,  cast,  shear,  or  German  ;  teme  tin  plates,  tin  foil ;  tin,  in  plates 
sheets ;  tin  plates,  galvanized,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue, 
sheets. 

Schedule  G.,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem, — Ammonia ;  annatto,  Rancon  or  Orleans ;  barilh 
bleaching  powders,  or  chloride  of  lime ;  books  printed,  magazines,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  az 
illustrated  newspapers,  bound  or  unbound,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  building  stones  ;  bu 
stones,  wrouffht  or  unwrought ;  cameos  and  mosaics,  and  imitations  thereof,  not  set ;  chronomc 
ters,  box  or  snips',  and  parts  thereof;  cochineal,  cocoa,  cocoa-shells ;  compositions  of  glass  or  pasti 
not  set ;  cudbear ;  diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  imitations  then 
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of»  when  not  set ;  engravings  or  plates,  bound  or  unbound ;  hemp-seed,  linseed,  and  rape-seed ; 
fullers*  earth  :  furs,  hatters',  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on  the  skin,  ditto,  undressed,  wlien  on  the 
skin  ;  gold-beaters*  skins,  gum  Arabic  and  gum  Senegal,  gum  tra^canth,  eum  Barbary,  gum  East 
India,  gum  Jedda;  gum  substitute,  or  burnt  starch  ;  nair  of  all  kmds,  undeaned  and  unmannfao- 
tured ;  India  rubber,  ',m  bottles,  slabs,  or  sheets,  unmanufactured ;  indigo,  kelp,  lemon  and  lime 
juice,  lime,  maps  and  charts  ;  music  and  music  paper,  with  lines,  bound  or  unbound ;  natron,  nux 
vomica ;  oils,  palm  and  cocoa-nut ;  orpiment ;  palm-leaf,  unmanufactured ;  polishing  stones, 
pumice  and  pumice  stones ;  ratans  and  reeds,  unmanufactured ;  rotten  stone,  sal  ammonia ; 
saltpetre  (or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash)  refined  or  partially  refined ;  soda  ash ;  sulphuric  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol ;  tallow,  marrow,  and  all  other  grease  and  soap  stocks  and  soap  stuffs,  not  other- 
wise provided  for ;  terra  japonica,  or  catechu  ;  watches,  and  parts  of  watches ;  watch  materiab 
of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  woad  or  pastel. 

Schedule  H.<tfiv€  per  centum  ad  valorem, — Alcomoque ;  arffol,  or  crude  tartar ;  bells,  when  old, 
or  bell  metal,  fit  only  to  be  remanuiactured ;  berries,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  used  exclusively  in  dye- 
ing or  composing  dyes,  but  no  article  shall  be  classed  as  such  that  has  undergone  anv  manufacture ; 
brass,  in  pigs  and  bars ;  brass,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured  ;  Brazil  wood,  and  all 
other  dye-wood,  in  sticks ;  bristles ;  chalk,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  clay,  unwrought ;  copper, 
in  pigs  or  bars ;  copper,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured  ;  flints ;  grindstones,  wroueht 
or  unwrought ;  horns,  horn-tips,  bones,  bone-tips,  and  teeth,  unmanufactured ;  ivory,  unmanumc- 
tured  ;  ivory  nuts,  or  vegetable  ivory ;  kermes,  lac  dye ;  lastings  suitable  for  shoes,  boots,  bootees, 
or  buttons,  exclusively ;  madder,  ground  ;  madder  root ;  manufactures  of  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist, 
or  other  manufacture  of  cloth  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  boots,  bootees,  or  buttons, 
exclusively ;  nickel,  nut-galls ;  pearl,  mother-of ;  pewter,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufoc- 
tured ;  rags,  of  wbntever  material ;  raw  hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or 
pickledy  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  safiBower ;  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,  when 
crude ;  seedlac,  shellac,  sumac ;  tin  in  pigs,  bars,  or  blocks ;  tortoise  and  other  shells,  unmanufac- 
tured ;  turmeric ;  waste,  or  shoddy ;  weld ;  zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  unmanufturtured,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

Schedule  /.,  exempt  from  duty. — Animals  imported  for  breed  ;  bullion,  gold,  and  silver;  cabi- 
nets of  coins,  medals,  and  other  collections  of  antiquities ;  coffee  and  tea,  when  imported  direct 
from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  production,  in  American  vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels  entitled  by 
reciprocal  treaties  to  be  exempt  from  discriminating  duties,  tonnage,  and  other  charges ;  coffee, 
the  growth  or  production  of  the  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  imported  from  the  Netherlands  in 
the  same  manner ;  coins,  gold^  silver,  and  copper ;  copper  ore ;  copper,  when  imported  for  the 
United  States  mint ;  cotton ;  felt,  adhesive,  tor  sheathioe  vessels ;  ^rden  seeds,  and  all  other 
seeds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
fieu^nre  of  the  United  States,  exported  to  a  foreign  country,  and  brought  back  to  the  United  States 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported,  upon  which  no  drawback  or  bountv  has  been  allowed : 
Provided,  That  all  regulations  to  ascertain  the  identity  thereof,  prescribed  b^'  existing  laws,  or 
which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  shall  be  complied  with ;  guano ;  house- 
hold effects,  old  and  in  use,  of  persons  or  families  from  foreign  countries,  if  used  abroad  by  them, 
smd  not  intended  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sde ;  junk,  old  ;  models  of  inventions 
and  other  improvements  in  the  arts :  Provided,  That  no  article  or  articles  shall  be  deemed  a  model 
or  improvement  which  can  be  fitted  for  use ;  oakum ;  oil,  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish,  of 
American  fisheries,  and  all  other  articles  the  produce  of  such  fisheries ;  paintings  and  statuary,  the 
production  of  American  artists  residing  abroad,  and  all  other  paintings  and  statuary  :  Provided, 
The  same  be  imported  in  good  faith  as  objects  of  taste,  and  not  of  merchandise ;  personal  and 
household  effects  (not  merchandise)  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying  abroad ;  plaster  of 
Paris,  nnground ;  platina,  unmanufilctured :  sheatliing  copper,  but  no  copper  to  be  considered 
such,  and  admitted  free»  except  in  sheets  fortv-eight  inches  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and 
weighing  firom  fourteen  to  thirty-four  ounces  the  square  foot ;  sheathing  metal ;  specimens  of  na- 
turid  history,  mineralogy,  or  botany ;  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  plants,  and  roots,  not  otherwise  pro- 
Tided  for ;  wearing  apparel  in  actual  use,  and  other  personal  effects  not  merchandise,  professional 
books,  implements,  instruments  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment  of  persons  arriving 
in  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  not  be  construed  to  include  machi- 
nery or  other  articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  for  sale. 

An  Act  establishing  a  Warehousing  System^  and  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  *^  An  Act  to 
provide  Revenue  from  Imports^  and  to  change  and  modify  existing  Laws  imposing 
Duties  on  Imports,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  provide  revenue 
from  imports*  and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
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purposes/*  approved  the  dOth  da^  of  Angust,  1842,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  bereaiWr  to  reii 
•8  follows :— (Sec  12.)  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  dajr  this  act  goes  iatt 
operation,  the  duties  on  all  imported  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  paid  in  cash :  Pfe^ 
vided,  that  in  all  cases  of  failure  or  neglect  to  pay  the  duties  within  the  period  allowed  by  kw  n 
the  importer  to  make  entry  thereof,  or  whenever  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee  shall  nske 
entry  lor  warehousing  the  same  in  writing,  in  such  form  and  supported  by  such  proof  as  stiafi  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuty,  the  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  tika 
possession  of  by  the  collector,  and  deposited  in  the  public  stores,  or  in  other  stores  to  be  agised 
on  by  the  collector  or  chief  revenue  officer  of  the  port  and  the  importer,  owner,  or  caanf^m, 
the  said  stores  to  be  secured  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  tbe2Qtii 
day  of  April,  1618,  entitled  **  An  act  providing  for  the  deposit  of  wines  and  distilled  wpmtM  m 
public  warehouses,  and  for  other  purposes,"  there  to  be  kept  with  due  and  reasonable  care,  at  tbe 
charge  and  risk  of  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  thdr  oida 
upon  payment  of  the  proper  duties  and  expenses,  to  be  ascertained  on  due  entr^  thereof  kt 
warehousing,  and  to  be  secured  by  bond  of  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  with  sare^  or 
sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  said  duties,  and  in  sadi 
form  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasur}^  shall  prescribe :  Provided,  that  no  roercbandise  shall  bt 
withdrawn  from  any  warehouse  in  which  it  may  be  deposited  in  a  less  quantity  than  in  an  eatiif 
package,  bale,  cask,  or  box,  unless  in  bulk ;  nor  shall  mercliandise  so  imported  in  bulk,  be  de& 
vered,  except  in  the  whole  quantity  of  each  parcel,  or  in  a  quantity  not  less  than  one  ton  weight, 
unless  by  special  authority  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  And  in  case  the  owner,  importer^ 
consignee,  or  agent  of  any  goods  on  which  the  duties  have  not  been  paid,  shall  give  to  the  coUec* 
tor  satisfactory  security  that  the  said  goods  shall  be  landed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  manner  now  required  by  existing  laws  relating  to  exportations  for  the  benefit  of 
drawback,  the  collector  and  naval  officer,  if  any,  on  an  entry  to  re-export  the  same,  shall,  upon 
payment  of  the  appropriate  expenses,  permit  the  said  goods,  under  the  inspection  of  the  proper 
officers,  to  be  shipped  without  the  payment  of  any  duties  thereon.  And  in  case  any  goods,  war«% 
or  merchandise,  deposited  as  aforesaid,  shall  remain  in  public  store  beyond  one  year,  wicfaoot 
payment  of  the  duties  and  charges  thereon,  then  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  ap- 
praised by  the  appraisers  of  the  United  States,  if  there  be  any  at  such  port,  and  if  none^  then  ij 
two  merchants  designated  and  sworn  by  the  collector  for  that  purpose,  and  sold  by  the  collector 
at  public  auction,  on  due  public  notice  thereof  being  first  given,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  time 
to  be  prescribed  by  a  general  regulation  of  the  treasury  department ;  and  at  said  public  aak^  diS" 
tinct  printed  catalogues  descriptive  of  said  goods,  with  the  appraised  value  affixed  thereto,  shall 
be  distributed  amons  the  persons  present  at  said  sale ;  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  shall  be 
given  before  such  sale,  to  persons  desirous  of  purchasing,  to  inspect  the  quality  of  such  goods ; 
and  the  proceeds  of  said  sales,  after  deducting  the  usual  rate  of  storage  at  the  port  in  quettioo, 
with  all  other  charges  and  expenses,  including  duties,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  owner,  importer, 
consignee,  or  agent,  and  proper  receipts  taken  for  the  same :  Provided,  that  the  overplus,  if  any 
there  be,  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  after  the  pa3rment  of  storage,  charges,  expenses,  and  dotiei 
as  aforesaid,  remaining  unclaimed  for  the  space  of  ten  days  after  such  sales,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
collector  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  said  collector  shall  transmit  to  the  tree* 
Bury  department,  with  the  said  overplus,  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  appraisement,  and  accouot  of 
sales,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions  of  the  packi^jes  sold,  their  eoateots,  and 
appraised  value,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  roaster  in  which  and  of  the  port  or  place  whence 
they  were  imported,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  said 
goods  were  consigned  in  the  manifest,  and  the  duties  and  charges  to  which  the  several  consign- 
ments were  respectively  subject ;  and  the  receipt  or  certificate  of  the  collector  shall  exonerate 
the  master  or  person  liaving  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  which  said  goods,  waie^ 
or  merchandise  were  imported,  from  all  claim  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  who  shall,  never- 
theless, on  due  proof  of  their  interest,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  ^e  treasury  the  amount  of  any 
overplus  paid  into  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act :  Provided,  that  so  much  of  the  Qhj' 
sixth  section  of  the  general  collection  law  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  and  the  thirteenth  section 
of  the  act  of  the  dOth  of  August,  1842,  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  mo-- 
dify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  conflicts  with  the  provi* 
sions  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  repealed,  excepting  that  nothing  contained  in  tnis  set 
shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  now  prescribed  by  law  for  selling  unclaimed  goods :  Pro- 
vided, also,  that  all  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  all  gunpowder,  flre-crackers,  and  explosive 
substances,  deposited  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  sold  forthwith. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  goods,  wlien  deposited  in  the  public  stores  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  may  be  withdrawn  therefrom  and  transported  to  any 
other  port  of  entry,  under  the  restrictions  provided  for  in  the  act  of  the  2nd  of  Mardi,  1709,  in 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from  one  eoUeodon  district  to 
another,  to  be  exported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback  ;  and  the  owner  of  such  eoods  so  to  ba 
withdrawn  for  transportation;  shall  gtye  his  bond  with  sufficient  sureties,  m  double  the  amount  ot 
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th«  datiet  cbarge«ble  on  then,  for  the  deposit  of  luoh  goods  in  store  in  the  port  of  entry  to  which 
they  shall  he  destined,  such  hond  to  be  cancelled  when  the  goods  shall  be  re-deposited  in  store  in 
the  collection  distdct  to  which  they  shall  be  transported :  Provided,  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  during  which  goods  may  be  kept  in  storci  after 
their  original  importation  and  entry,  b«rond  the  term  of  one  year. 

Sec  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  warehouse  goods  shall  be  fraudulently  concealed 
in  or  remoyed  from  any  public  or  private  warehouse,  tlie  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States;  and  all  persons  convicted  of  fraudulently  concealing  or  removing  sudi  ^oods,  or  of  aiding 
or  abetting  such  concealment  or  removal,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  which  are  now 
imposed  for  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  goods  into  the  United  States  ;  and  if  any  importer  or 
proprietor  of  any  warehoused  goods,  or  any  person  in  his  employ,  shall  by  any  contrivance  frau- 
dulently open  the  warelious^,  or  shall  gain  access  to  the  goods,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  pro* 
per  officer  of  the  customs,  acting  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  such  importer  or  proprietor  shall 
forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such  offbnce,  1000  dollars.  And  any  person  convicted  of  altering,  de« 
£scing,  or  obliterating  any  mark  or  marks  which  have  been  placed  by  any  officer  of  the  revenue 
on  any  package  or  packages  of  warehoused  goods,  shall  foileit  and  pay,  for  every  such  offence^ 
500  dollars. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted.  That  the  collectors  of  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States 
shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  according  to  such  general  instruc- 
tions as  the  said  secretary  may  give,  of  all  goods  which  remain  in  the  warehouses  of  their  respeo* 
tiye  ports,  specifying  the  quantity  and  description  of  the  same ;  which  returns,  or  tables  formed 
thereon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  forthwith  cause  to  be  published  in  the  principal  papers 
of  the  city  of  Washington. 

Sec  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorised  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  lawsoftfaie 
United  States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  enect  to  the  provbions  of  this  act,  and  secure  a 
just  accountability  under  the  same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  report  such  regu* 
lations  to  each  succeeding  session  of  Congress. 

An  Act  far  the  Allowance  of  Drawback  on  Foreign  Merchandise  imported  into  certain 
Districts  of  the  United  Stcttes  from  the  British  North  American  Provinces^  and 
exported  to  Foreign  Countries, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  merchandise  imported  from  the  British  North  American  pro- 
yinces,  adjoining  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  duly  entered,  and  the  duties  thereon 
paid  or  secured  according  to  law,  at  either  of  the  ports  of  entry  in  the  collection  districts  situated 
on  the  northern,  north-eastern,  and  north-western  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  may  be  trans- 
ported by  land  or  by  water,  or  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  to  any  port  or  ports  from  wliich 
merchandise  may,  under  existing  laws,  be  exported  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  and  be  thence 
exported  with  such  privilege  to  any  foreign  country  t  Provided,  that  such  exportations  sliall  be 
made  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  importation  of  said  merchandise,  and  that  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise  entitled  to  drawback  from  one  district  to  another, 
or  to  two  other  districts,  and  the  due  exportation  and  proof  of  landing  tliereof,  and  all  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  the  security  of  the  revenue,  shall  be 
complied  with. 

The  North-eastern  Boundary  Treaty  fixes  the  limits  between  New  Brunswick, 

Canada,  and  the  United  States.    Provides  that  the  produce  of  the  ceded  territory 

brought  down  the  River  St.  John,  shall  be  treated  when  imported  into  the  United 

Kingdom^  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  a  British  possession. 

The  Oregon  Treaty, 

kvt.  I.  From  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  the  boundary  laid  down 
in  exbting  treaties  and  conventions  between  the  United  Statesand  Great  Britain  terminates,  the  line 
of  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall 
be  continued  westward  along  tlie  said  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel  which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island ;  and  thence  southerly,  through 
the  middle  of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  :  Provided,  however, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and  straits  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  remain  free  and  open  to  both  parties. 

Aar.  II.  From  the  point  at  which  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  shall  be  found  to 
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intersect  the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  River,  the  navigatioii  of  the 
shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British  subjects  tradii^  with  the 
same,  to  the  point  where  the  said  brancn  meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Uolooibia,  uid  tfaeoee 
down  the  said  main  stream  to  the  ocean,  with  free  access  into  and  through  the  said  rireror  rmn; 
it  being  understood  that  all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line  thus  described  shall  in  like  wmaaa 
be  free  and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers,  British  subiects,  widi  tfa^r  goods  sad 
produce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  it  being,  howeiir, 
always  understood  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  preventing,  or  intended  to  pr»> 
vent,  the  government  of  the  United  States  from  making  any  regulations  respecting  the  navigatioi 
of  the  said  river  or  rivers,  not  inconsistent  with  the  present  trea^. 

Aet.  III.  In  the  future  appropriation  of  the  territory  south  of  the  forty-ninth  paiaQel  of  north 
latitude,  as  provided  in  the  first  article  of  this  treaty,  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hinkoii^  Baj 
Company,  and  of  all  British  subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the  occupation  of  land  or  other  pro- 
perty lawfully  acquired  within  the  said  territory,  shall  be  respected. 

Abt.  I  v.  The  fkrms,  lands,  and  other  property,  of  every  description,  belonging  to  Che  Pigel^ 
Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colombia  River,  shall  be  oonfinsed  to  the 
said  company.  In  case,  however,  the  situation  of  those  farms  and  lands  should  be  considered  by 
the  United  States  to  be  of  public  and  political  importance,  and  the  United  States*  govenmieiit 
should  signify  a  desire  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  propeit^  so  re- 

a  Hired  shall  be  transferred  to  the  said  government,  at  a  proper  valnadon,  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
le  parties. 
Aet.  V,  The  present  treaW  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  sad 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  thereof,  and  by  her  Britannic  Majesty  ;  and  tke  nt^ 
cations  shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  dale  bereoC  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 


EKD  OF  SUPPLEMENTS. 


C.  WHTIINO,  BEAUrORT  HOUSE,  STRAKD. 
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